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Est ubi gloria nunc Babyloniae? Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
The earth is dancing the dance of Macabré; at times it seems to 

me that the Danube is crowded with ships loaded with fools going 
toward a dark place. All I can do now is be silent. 


Umberto Eco, The Name of the Rose 


Introduction 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan and the T'ien-t'ai Tradition 


Neal Donner and Daniel B. Stevenson 


THIS BOOK PRESENTS a complete annotated translation of the 
meditation text Mo-ho chih-kuan ÆR 1E# by Chih-i 4? 88 (Zhiyi, 538-597).! 
As the principal founder of the T'ien-t'ai K6 (Tiantai) tradition, Chih-i 
produced one of the most successful syntheses of the disparate fragments 
of teaching that Chinese Buddhism had become in the four hundred years 
since the last decades of the Han dynasty, when Indian sütras were first made 
available to the Chinese in a language they could understand. Not that there 
were in his day no other men devoted to this vast eclectic enterprise; already 
by the late fifth and early sixth centuries broad systemizations of Buddhist 
doctrine—known as pan-chiao *$x or "classification of teachings" —had 
become the standard tool for sorting out the complexities of Buddhist 
tradition and establishing its most sublime principles. It is well known that 


* This introduction is an updated and abbreviated version of Chapter 1, "The Text of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, by Neal Donner and Daniel B. Stevenson (pp. 3-30, which in turn 
is based in part on Neal Donner's PhD dissertation, 1976), and Chapter 2, "The Status 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in the T'ien-tai Tradition,’ by Daniel Stevenson (pp. 31-61), in 
The Great Calming and Contemplation: A Study and Translation of the First Chapter of 
Chih-is Mo-ho chih-kuan, DONNER and STEVENSON 1993. Adopted with permission of 
the University of Hawai'i Press and the Kuroda Institute. The decision to exclude the 
latter part of Chapter Two and Chapter Three, which address Tiantai developments in 
Song Dynasty China, was made in keeping with the current translator's specific focus on 
the historical currency of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a work of Chih-i and his times. The 
content remains mostly unchanged, with the exception of minor revisions to the occa- 
sional line and footnote, largely in the interest of more recent developments in Tiantai 
scholarship. 

1. T no. 1911, 46.1-140. Mo-ho Æ] is a Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit maha, 
meaning “great.” Chih-kuan 1-88 represents the Chinese translation of Samatha-vipasyana. 
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Chih-i borrowed heavily from a number of such theories popular among his 
contemporaries, notably the “three southern and seven northern" systems 
of pan-chiao that he mentions in his works.” Not only did his own scheme 
of doctrinal classification turn out to be more comprehensive and enduring 
than those of his predecessors, but he also brought religious practice (kuan 
#1) into his great synthesis so firmly that the T'ien-tai tradition—alongside 
of the better-known Chan or Zen tradition—has remained one of the great 
wellsprings and theoretical arbiters of East Asian Buddhist practice down 
to modern times. In short, Chih-i—surveying the totality of the received 
scriptural tradition—united practice (kuan #1) with doctrine (chiao $&), and 
doctrine with practice, producing an integrated systematization of the two, 
where his predecessors had attempted only to arrange the various doctrines 
in the sütras into an understandable and consistent whole. The terminologies 
and categories of classification around which Chih-i organized this broad- 
reaching systhesis introduced vital new ways of looking at Buddhist thought 
and practice, and opened the door to developments in Buddhist thought and 
practice hitherto unseen in Indian tradition. 

Chih-is role in producing a unified vision of Chinese Buddhism has 
often been compared to the role of his patron, the first emperor of the Sui 
dynasty (581-618), in reuniting the north and south of China after a period 
of three and one-half centuries of geopolitical division. Indeed, the analogy 
is closer yet: before the Sui, the north of China is said to have been oriented 
toward the practical side of Buddhism, just as its leaders were men of action, 
often barbarian in ancestry, whereas the south tended toward the theo- 
retical, the doctrinal, just as its leaders were aristocrats and scholar officials. 
Whatever the legitimacy of such historical metaphors or the nature of the 
relationship between Chih-i and his imperial patron,’ the only points that 
need emphasis are the remarkable comprehensiveness of Chih-i's synthesis 
of Buddhist teaching and the deliberate emphasis that this synthesis places 
on the integration of doctrinal learning and religious practice. In Chih-is 
own words, doctrine and practice are like "the two wings of a bird" or "the 
two wheels of a cart"* Should either of one of the two be impaired, spiritual 
progress would falter. 


2. These theories and their impact on Chih-i are discussed in Hurvitz, “Chih-i.” See 
also SWANSON, Foundations (1989), 98-111. 

3. The most thorough biography of Chih-i in English remains that of Hunvirz in his 
"Chih-i; 100-82 (1962 [1980]). WEINSTEIN (1973) has discussed the effect of imperial 
patronage on Chih-i's doctrinal system. For political background see WRIGHT 1957. 

4. The complementarity of doctrine and practice as a central theme in Chih-i's 
teaching is discussed in DONNER 1987. These phrases are found in the T'ien-tai hsiao 
chih-kuan REDLER, T 46.462b14. 
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Most of Chih-i's works fall easily into the category of either doctrine or 
practice. Prior to the 1980s, what little was known about his thought in the 
West derived mostly from the doctrinal side, and within that framework it 
was primarily the system of doctrinal classification that was expounded in 
outline in Western sources. That situation has since changed, as the publica- 
tion of Donner’s and Stevensons Great Calming and Contemplation itself 
attests.” This was true especially for the classification of the so-called “five 
periods and eight teachings,’ a matter that will not be dealt with here other 
than to note that Sekiguchi Shindai has thrown serious doubt on the received 
opinion that this rubric accurately represents the thought of Chih-i.° 

Less known is the side of his system dealing with religious practice. 
About half of the thirty-five of Chih-is works still extant’ deal with practice, 
as can be immediately seen from their titles, which all contain words like 
"dhyana" (chan, chan Ñ), “calming and contemplating” (chih-kuan, zhiguan 
ik $1), “samadhi” =8, and “repentance” (chan, chan W). 

The three best-known works of Chih-i are the Fa-hua hsüan-i (Profound 
meaning of the Lotus Sūtra), the Fa-hua wen-chii (Words and phrases of 
the Lotus Sūtra), and the Mo-ho chih-kuan. These are revered as the very 
heart of T’ien-t'ai tradition, for which they are commonly referred to as the 
"three great texts of T'ien-tai, or alternatively as the “three great texts of the 
Lotus.’ The first two belong to the doctrinal part of Chih-i's works, as they 
are both commentaries to the Lotus Sütra'? in their different ways. The third 


5. On the "practice" side, the work of Daniel Stevenson has begun to rectify this situ- 
ation, beginning with his 1987 Columbia University dissertation and STEVENSON 1986 
and 1999; see also WANG 2001. On the doctrinal side see HURVITZ 1962 (1980), SWANSON 
1989, NG 1993, KANTOR 1999, and ZIPORYN 2000, 2004, and 2016. 

6. Sekiguchi's seminal articles (penned over a period from 1965 to the mid-1970s), 
together with selections from his most significant opponents, have been conveniently 
collected and republished in SEKIGUCHI 1978. For a summary of this debate, see CHAP- 
PELL and ICHISHIMA 1983. 

7. There is a convenient listing of these, as well as his lost works, in HURVITZ 1962, 332. 

8. HLH (Fa hua xuan yi), T no. 1716, 33.681-814. For critical discussion of the 
composition, date, and editions of Chih-i's works, the best single source remains SATO 
Tetsueis Tendai Daishi no kenkyü, 1961. A significant portion of the Fa-hua hsüan-i has 
been translated by Paul Swanson in his Foundations of T'ien-tai Buddhism (1989). 

9. HEX) (Fa hua wen ju), T no. 1718, 34.1-149. Hira Shunei (1985) has recently 
thrown the status and date of composition of the Fa-hua wen-chii into question by 
claiming that large portions of it are lifted from the Lotus Sūtra commentaries of the 
San-lun = ig scholar Chi-tsang i5 (549-623). 

10. Saddharma-pundarika-sütra; Chih-i used Kumarajivas translation, Miao-fa lien- 
hua ching bis SERE, T no. 262, 9.1-62. Several translations are available in English. 
Unless otherwise specified, all references herein are to Leon HunviTZzs translation, 
Scripture of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma (1976, rev. ed. 2009). 
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of the three great texts, the Mo-ho chih-kuan, is the only one of the three 
that deals with the religious practice “wing of the bird.” By its inclusion with 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i and Fa-hua wen-chü, T'ien-t'ai tradition asserts that the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, like the other two, is primarily based on the Lotus Sütra. In 
fact, the Mo-ho chih-kuan has very little to do with that scripture, beyond an 
occasional vagrant quotation and the specific rite of the lotus samadhi, one 
among a group of ritual meditations expounded in the section on the four 
forms of samadhi. 

Sekiguchi Shindai has taken special note of this fact in his criticism of 
the “five periods and eight teachings" scheme of T’ien-t'ai doctrinal classifi- 
cation, thereby challenging the long-held belief that Chih-i identified T'ien- 
t'ai teaching exclusively with the Lotus Sütra. For if we accept, as later T'ien- 
t'ai advocates of the “five periods and eight teachings" claim,” that the Lotus 
is supreme among Buddhist sütras and that T'ien-tai teaching represents 
that sütras purest expression, and if we also accept that doctrine and practice 
must be congruent (as Chih-i states so often and so forcefully), then how is it 
that the Lotus plays such a small part in Chih-is single most important text 
on religious practice?" In fact, it seems that for Chih-i the perfect teaching 
(yüan chiao; yuan jiao |B$X)—the most sublime of the Buddha's doctrinal 
teachings and the teaching that informs the Mo-ho chih-kuan—is not the 
monopoly of any one sütra but can be found in a great variety of scriptures, 
including all those (and they are many) drawn on in the Mo-ho chih-kuan.? 
It would seem, then, that Chih-i was less partisan in his view of Buddhist 
scripture than later tradition would lead us to believe. If Chih-i exalted the 
Lotus Sūtra at all, it was not for its exclusivity but for its comprehensiveness 
and finality: according to it, every animate being, without exception, will 
achieve supreme, perfect enlightenment, not even excepting Devadatta (the 
Buddhist Judas), nor even women (though some say they have to change 
into men along the way).'* No animate being is outside the Buddhist fold, 


11. See, for example, the close association of this scheme with the Lotus in Chegwans 
amus influential T'ien-tai ssu-chiao i K 3V02x3& (T no. 1931, 46.773-780), as translated in 
CHAPPELL and ICHISHIMA 1983, 62-66. 

12. For SEKIGUCHI argument, see 1978, 115-26. 

13. See list in Volume 3 of Buddhist texts used in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see also 
SWANSON 1997 on "What's Going On Here? Chih-is Use (and Abuse) of Scripture,” and 
his "Translator's Introduction" in this volume. One of the most important and oft-cited 
works is the Avatamsaka [Hua-yen] Sutra (T no. 278, 9.395-788), a point that made for a 
great deal of controversy when the Hua-yen #8 school became popular and T'ien-tai 
exegetes began to focus ever more narrowly on the scriptural primacy of the Lotus. 

14. For interesting discussions on the achievement of Buddhahood by women, see 
Nancy SCHUSTER 1981, and ABE Ryuichi 2015. 
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nor a fortiori does any form of Buddhist teaching—Hinayana included— fail 
to achieve the final goal, for all are the word of the Buddha, and their teach- 
ings ultimately participate in a unified salvific design. The later sectarian 
emphasis of the T'ien-tai and particularly the Japanese Nichiren tradition 
on the Lotus as superior to all other scriptures has veiled the catholicity of 
Chih-i' original thought. 

At its most basic level, religious practice in the T'ien-tai tradition is 
organized according to the ancient Buddhist concept of calming (Samatha) 
and contemplation (vipasyana), although in its T'ien-t'ai adaptation this 
concept is considerably altered and enlarged. Within the category of Chih-i's 
works on practice there is a group of three texts, each of which is regarded 
as the theoretical statement for one of three different approaches to the 
cultivation of calming and contemplation (chih-kuan).'^ The Shih chan po- 
lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men (Elucidation of the graduated approach to the perfec- 
tion of dhyàna),'é also known as the Tz'u-ti chan-men x 9Sii8 P (Graduated 
approach of dhyàna), represents Chih-i's systematization of the gradual- 
and-sequential (chien-tz'u $x) calming and contemplation. This work was 
delivered in lecture form in 571; it was taken down by his disciple Fa-shen 
%E1E (d.u.) and afterwards edited by his greatest disciple Kuan-ting i TR 
(561-632). The Liu-miao fa-men (Six wondrous teachings)," a short work of 
only one fascicle, outlines the system (though it is questionable whether it 
is an independent system at all) of the variable (pu-ting 73) calming and 
contemplation. And the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself, compiled from a series of 
lectures Chih-i delivered in 594, is the summation of the perfect-and-sudden 
(yüan-tun Mt) calming and contemplation. This work was taken down by 
Kuan-ting and edited several times after Chih-i's death before it reached the 
form in which it is known to us today in the Taishó canon. 

The variable calming and contemplation merely involves a fluid alter- 
native between the different stages and practices of the gradual approach, 
as occasions demand and conditions permit. Because the Liu-miao fa-men 
is no more than a brief work on ānāpāna or “contemplation of the breath,” 
it does not occupy a large place in the corpus of Chih-is works. Thus there 
remain the Tz'u-ti chan-men and Mo-ho chih-kuan as Chih-i's principal 
works on meditative theory and practice. 

Aside from these three, another of Chih-i’s works on meditative theory 
that deserves mention is the two-fascicle Hsiao chih-kuan (Small calming 


15. Kuan-ting mentions this trio in his introduction to the Synopsis of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, T 16.3a3-10. 

16. FSB ERE SE UK EPA (Shi chan bo luo mi ci di fa men); T no. 1916, 46.475-548. 

17. zxIEiEP (Liu miao fa men); T no. 1917, 46. 475-548. 
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and contemplation), known more formally as the Hsiu-hsi chih-kuan tso- 
chan fa-yao (Essentials for sitting in meditation and cultivating calming and 
contemplation).'* Because of its title, the Hsiao chih-kuan is often mistakenly 
regarded as a synopsis of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (since the names of the two 
works mean, respectively, the "small" and "large" calming and contempla- 
tion). In fact this work lies midway between the Tz'u-ti chan-men and the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan in both form and date. It borrows heavily from the former 
work, while broadly anticipating certain structures of the latter. Of the two, 
it is probably closer in character to the Tz'u-ti chan-men and, thus, only indi- 
rectly related to the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself.'? 

The ten-fascicle Tzu-ti chan-men was by far the most comprehensive 
systematization of Buddhist practice of its day. It stands near the begin- 
ning of Chih-i's career (as possibly his earliest work), whereas the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan stands near the end, yet it remains comparable to the later work 
in many ways. The structure of the two works is very similar, down to the 
number of chapters and even their names. It is of great interest, however, 
that whereas Chih-i used the word chan (dhyana, "zen") to sum up religious 
practice in the earlier work, this was replaced by the compound chih-kuan 
(Samatha-vipasyana) in the Mo-ho chih-kuan and other later opera of the 
master. Since that time it has been chih-kuan (that is, calming and contem- 
plation) that has served as the overarching term for religious practice in the 
T ien-tai tradition, whereas the Chan tradition appropriated for itself the 
term which Chih-i had already discarded as not comprehensive enough. 

It is well known that chan represents the Indic word dhyana, and 
chih-kuan translates Jamatha-vipasyaná, but as Chih-i used the two terms, 
they have several levels of meaning not included in the Indian originals. Each 
denotes for him the whole of religious practice, not merely the concentrative 
aspect, which is traditionally regarded as but one of three foundational dis- 
ciplines of Buddhism (Sila, samadhi, and prajna). For Chih-i, morality (sila) 
and wisdom (prajfid) are also included in the meaning of both chan and 
chih-kuan. But in his later years Chih-i grew to regard religious practice and 
religious perfection as fundamentally composed of two elements: the static 
and the dynamic, the quiescent and the luminous, the cessation of delusion 
(nirvana) and the intuiting of ultimate reality (bodhi). To express this quality 


18. 458 LE LA 1E. (MES) (Xiu xi zhi guan zuo chan fa yao [Xiao zhi guan]); T no. 
1915, 46.462-474. This work is available in a number of English and French translations 
(including GODDARD 1934, LUK 1964, SASO 2000, ROBERT 2007, and DHARMAMITRA 
2009). An annotated translation of the full text (based on SEKIGUCHI's 1969 critical edi- 
tion) is included in the "Supplementary Texts" in Volume 3. 

19. For dating and analysis of the Hsiao chih-kuan, see SEKIGUCHI's study of the text 
(with critical edition; 1969, 241-65). 
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the dyad chih-kuan became a more suitable term for him than chan, which in 
its role of dhyanapdramita is often set against prajfiaparamità and is thereby 
skewed toward the static or quietistic side of the duality. 

Altogether, Chih-i’s use of the binome chih-kuan may be understood at 
three levels. In its causal sense—as the traditional twofold methodology of 
religious practice of $amatha and vipasyana—it means calming and contem- 
plation. Calming (chih IL) is like a closed and windless room; contemplation 
(kuan $) is like the lamp that burns brightest when the air is still. Calming 
is the soap that loosens the dirt; contemplation is the clear water that rinses 
it away. Calming is the hand that holds the clump of grass; contemplation is 
the sickle that cuts it down. Calming loosens or works the root of the tree; 
contemplation pulls it out.? Then again, chih-kuan may also refer to the 
effect of religious practice. In that case the English “tranquility and insight” 
or “stillness and clarity” is more appropriate, as the depths of a pond become 
clear when the ripples on its surface are stilled and the sediment in its waters 
settles.?' Finally, chih-kuan may be understood as a description not of the 
practitioner but of the nature of ultimate reality itself. With this latter sense 
in mind Chih-i regularly glosses chih-kuan as "quiescence and illumination" 
(chi-chao 38 F8 ).2? 


The Perfect-and-Sudden Approach 


THE THREE TRUTHS AND THREE DISCERNMENTS 


What exactly is the perfect-and-sudden calming and contemplation, and 
why, as an expression of this path, is the Mo-ho chih-kuan regarded as the 
summa among T'ien-tai treatises on religious practice? In order to ori- 
ent ourselves properly to the text and its teaching, a review of some of the 
main features of T'ien-tai thought is in order. Throughout his later works, 
including the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chih-i frequently resorts to the T'ien-tai 
system of three truths (san-ti =Ï) and three discernments or contempla- 
tions (san-kuan =¥#)—emptiness (kung 7E), provisionality (chia 1E), and the 
middle (chung #)—as a basis for distinguishing different forms of Buddhist 


20. Originally from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (T 12.793c24-794a10), these similes 
are invoked by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

21. For Chih-i's use of this metaphor, see the Mo-ho chih-kuan T 46.19b29-c3. 

22. For example Chih-i states in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.18c5-6): “The dharma- 
nature is eternally quiescent (chi 33); this is the meaning of chih. But while eternally qui- 
escent, it is ever luminous (chao F8). This is the meaning of kuan." See also the famous 
opening four characters of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.127) JE 8RBHR$: “Calming and 
contemplation as luminosity and tranquility” (or “the luminous quiescence of cessation- 
and-contemplation"), which inspired the title of this book: "Clear Serenity, Quiet Insight.” 
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doctrine and practice. This three truths system introduces the middle truth 
as a third, absolute truth that transcends and unifies the conventional ([loka] 
samvrti-satya) and ultimate (paramartha-satya) truths. In this respect, it 
represents a uniquely Chinese expansion of the two truths theory of classical 
Indian Madhyamika.? 

The three truths present emptiness, provisionality, and the middle from 
a quasi-ontological perspective, as the principle (Ji Œ) or cardinal truth 
(ti #2) inherent to the nature of things. The three discernments are meth- 
ods of contemplation that actualize these truths from within phenomenal 
experience. Chih-i himself cites the Ying-lo ching and Jen-wang ching, two 
influential Chinese apocryphal scriptures, as the prinicpal sources for this 
threefold formula, as well as its differentiation into subjective and objective 
perspectives.” To these he matched yet a third and fourth set of distinctions: 
a system of three forms of wisdom (san-chih =%) from the Ta chih tu lun, 
the lengthy commentary to the Maha-prajfiaparamita Sūtra attributed to 
Nagarjuna,” and three forms of delusion or affliction (san-huo —3&) system- 
atized by Chih-i himself from such sources as the Srimaladevi Sūtra. 

Taken together, the three discernments contemplate the dharmas of phe- 
nomenal experience in order to eradicate the delusions and reveal the three 
truths. As the latter emerge, their respective wisdoms are generated simul- 
taneously. Chih-i equates the terminologies of these systems as follows: 


The three discernments of the Ying-lo ching 


1. entering emptiness from provisionality 
2. [re]entering provisionality from emptiness 
3. entering the middle [through the integration of the two] 


23. For an in-depth discussion of the development of the T’ien-t'ai three truths theory 
and its relationship with the two truths theory, see SWANSON 1989. 

24. The P'u-sa ying-lo pen-yeh ching EER ERE (Pu sa ying luo ben ye jing, T no. 
1485, 24.1010-1023) and Jen-wang pan-jo po-lo-mi ching C ERF KE BE (Ren wang ban 
ruo bo luo mi jing; T no. 245, 8.825-834) will be referred to by these abbreviated titles. For 
a summation of the origins of these scriptures and their impact on Chih-i, see SWANSON 
1989, 38-56. Chih-i cites these two scriptures as sources for the three discernments or 
truths in nearly every major discussion of this formula that appears in his later works. 
See, for example, Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.704c17), Ssu chiao i (T 46.727c3), and Wei-mo 
ching hsüan-shu (T 38.525b22, 534c19-25). An excellent introduction to the entire issue 
of Chinese Buddhist apocrypha is available in BUSWELL 1990. 

25. See the Ta chih tu lun K* ig, T 25.257c-26c. For translation and discussion of 
this section, see Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1735ff. The Ta chih tu lun (T 25.1-756) was one of the 
most important texts from which Chih-i drew scriptural authority. Most scholars now 
believe that the work was originally composed (or compiled) in China by Kumarajiva. 
Richard ROBINSON (1976, 34-39) summarizes the arguments. 

26. Ying-lo ching, T 24.114b12-23; see also SWANSON 1989, 45-56. 
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remove the three delusions of 


1. intellectual views (chien 51) and emotive attachments (ssu Œ) 
2. delusion that obscures multiplicity (chen-sha huo BEV) 3X) 
3. root nescience or ignorance (wu-ming $&BH)? 


manifest the three truths of 


Ying-lo ching Jen-wang ching 
1. inexistence (wu-ti zii) 1. true (chen E) 
2. existence (yu-ti A iit) 2. conventional (su f&) 


3. absolute truth of the middle 3. absolute (ti-i-i #—#) 
(chung-tao ti-i-i ti "38 95 — Xit) 
and produce the three wisdoms (from the Ta chih tu lun) of 


1. omniscient wisdom (sarvajriatà; i-chieh chih — 9^8) 

2. modes of the path (margajriata; tao-chung chih 18 f& & y'* 

3. omniscient wisdom of all modes (sarvakdrajnata; i-ch'ieh chung chih 
oie) 

One of the most celebrated scriptural passages associated with the 
T’ien-t'ai three truths (at least in Western literature on the subject) is verse 
eighteen from the twenty-fourth chapter of the Middle Treatise (Chung-lun 
i), Kumárajivas translation of Nagarjunas Mülamadhyamaka-karika 
(with commentary): "Whatever dharma arises on the basis of the myriad 
causes and conditions, that I declare to be identical to inexistence (wu #) 
[or, emptiness (Kung 75)].? It is also provisional designation (chia-ming 1& 
%,). This, furthermore, is the meaning of the middle way (chung-tao rPi&)?? 

Modern scholars agree that in this verse Nagarjuna had in mind no 
other truth besides the two truths that permeate the Madhyamaka dialec- 
tic—the ultimate and conventional truths of paramartha-satya and [loka] 
samvrti-satya. But Chih-i and the T'ien-tai tradition, reading it in light of 


27. The delusions of intellectual view and cultivation describe, respectively, false 
views of self and various emotive attachments that obscure the truth of emptiness and, 
according to Chih-i, are removed specifically in the Hinayàna path or the lower stages 
of the Mahayana. The “delusion that obscures multiplicity" —literally the “delusion that 
conceals particulars as numerous as the dust and sands of the Ganges" — represents 
attachment to emptiness, which obscures the infinite variety of provisionality and hence 
impedes the bodhisattvas power of expediency. Nescience obscures the middle truth. 

28. That is, modes of the various realms and destinies of (provisional) existence. 

29. Chih-i’s citation of the passage (as well as the Sanskrit) both use the term "empti- 
ness" (kung, sünyatà). The Taisho edition of the Chung-lun has "inexistence" (wu); see 
T 30.33b11. 

30. Chung-lun, T 3.33b11-12. The verse appears as number eighteen of chapter twenty- 
four in current editions of both the Sanskrit and Chinese. 
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such sources as the Ying-lo ching, accept that this verse expounds not two 
truths but three. Hence from contemplation of the single object of condi- 
tioned dharmas one may elicit, in their respective order or all at once, the 
three truths or principles of emptiness, provisionality, and the middle.” 

The terminologies of these different sources (the Ying-lo ching, Jen- 
wang ching, Ta chih tu lun, Chung lun, and others) are used interchangeably 
by Chih-i in discussions involving the three truths doctrine, although the 
familiar triad of emptiness, provisionality, and the middle from the Ying-lo 
ching and Chung-lun is used most often. Nagarjuna verse holds an unusu- 
ally conspicuous place in the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself. Kuan-ting cites it in 
his introduction to substantiate the claim that Chih-is teaching of calming 
and contemplation looks to Nagarjuna as its founding patriarch (kao-tsu & 
1H). Over the sections of the Synopsis of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.4a18- 
21b8)—especially the first lesser chapter on "Arousing the Great Thought" 
(T 46.4a18-11a13)— it is invoked repeatedly to illustrate perspectives on the 
three truths taken by different doctrinal systems. 

In form, the three truths actually describe a tetralemma—a set of four 
possible propositions— constructed on the basis of the two initial alternatives 
of (1) provisional or conventional existence and (2) emptiness. For the mid- 
dle truth, as its name suggests, designates a synthesis achieved through the 
(3) simultaneous affirmation (shuang chao 48) and (4) simultaneous nega- 
tion (shuang fei/wang 8E3E/C-) of the two poles of existence and emptiness. 

The three discernments, in turn, present this same tetralemma as a 
sequence of theses/antitheses that lead dialectically to the middle truth (that 
is, the vision of Buddhahood). For example, by contemplating the dharmas 
of mundane existence as dependently originated (pratityasamutpada), 
devoid of self-existance (nihsvabhava), and hence utterly inapprehensible 
(anupalabdha), one “enters emptiness from provisionality" The delusions of 
view and cultivation that bind one to samsara are severed, and one achieves 
the liberation of nirvana. By applying the same critique to the truth of emp- 
tiness itself, one severs biased attachment to emptiness (that is, the delu- 
sion that eclipses the infinite sandlike features of existence) and reaffirms 
its fundamental identity with provisional existence. In effect, one fearlessly 
"reenters" or "comes forth into" provisional existence from emptiness but 


31. See SWANSON 1989, 1-17, for the translations of the Sanskrit verse by Kalupahana, 
Sprung, Lamotte, Nagao, and Robinson, as well as further discussion of its place in Chih-i's 
works. The form of the Chinese does suggest that three names are being given to the same 
dharmas. In the Sanskrit version of this passage, however, there is no suggestion at all 
of three rather than two truths: Yah pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tam pracaksmahe/ Sā 
prajnaptirupadaya pratipat saiva madhyama: “We call dependent origination ' empti- 
ness. In association it is (conventional) designation. This is the middle way.” 
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this time as the self-sovereign master of samsaric existence rather than as its 
naive victim.” From this point on both extremes of existence and emptiness 
are “simultaneously illumined and simultaneously eradicated” (shuang-chao 
shuang-wang T). When all vestiges of dualism (that is, root nescience) 
vanish, the transcendent and unalloyed middle—the third and absolute 
truth—is revealed. 

Both schemes pose something of a conceptual problem, because the 
middle truth is unavoidably bound up with (even contingent on) its two 
extremes, when in fact T'ien-tai theology seeks to establish just the oppo- 
site. To T’ien-t'ai thinkers, it is the middle that is ultimately real and fun- 
damental. The two truths of emptiness and provisionality are secondary 
derivations—false or, at best, provisional constructs devised to convey the 
ultimate reality of the middle in a language consistent with the conventions 
of deluded experience. 

The task of clarifying the relationship between a monistically conceived 
middle and a plurality of defining extremes pushes Chih-i to develop various 
paradoxical qualifications of the middle truth. But despite his efforts, ambi- 
guities remain and continue as a major source of controversy throughout 
subsequent T'ien-t'ai history? As an ultimate reality that synthesizes and 
utterly transcends the two provisionally devised truths, Chih-i describes 
the middle as an unalloyed and singular truth. By the same token, however, 
the very relativity implicit in the notion of a singular, transcendent middle 
undermines the middles monistic inclusiveness. To counter this sort of frag- 
mentation, Chih-i disabuses the middle of any hint of ontological integrity 
and characterizes it as utterly decentered. Thus it becomes a non-middle, 


32. Chih-i, borrowing a distinction from the Srimaladevi Sutra, (T 12.219c), refers to 
this as an expedient "birth and death produced through spiritual transformation" (pien i 
sheng szu #536) as opposed to the afflictive “birth and death of fixed [karmic] allot- 
ments" (fen tuan sheng szu 5} Ex'E 9C) characteristic of ordinary samsara. 

33. Ihe "home-mountain" (shan-chia 17x) and "off-mountain" (shan-wai 1li7t) con- 
troversies of the Sung period (96-1279) in part entailed a debate over whether the phe- 
nomenal distinctions of "provisional" existence are the product of delusion and hence 
dissolved into an undifferentiated unity when the perfect middle is realized, or whether 
they possess ontological reality and are retained in a multi-perspectival interfusion of 
universal and particular or particular and particular. The latter view, espoused by Ssu- 
ming Chih-li XIlfL (960-1028) as 'encompassment based on the essential nature" (hsing- 
chü t£ R.) and later elaborated by his followers into a full theory of "'encompassment of 
individual marks" (hsiang-chü tH R.), was accepted as the orthodox line. For a general 
discussion of this controversy see the works of ANDO Toshio (1968, 329-84; 1959, 15-64; 
1973, 16-265) and HIBI 1975, 315-407; for recent Ph.D. dissertations see PENKOWER 1993, 
RA 1988, and CHAN 1993. See also GETZ 1994, ZIPORYN 2000 (esp. 199-239 and 270-79), 
and CHAN 2002. 
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an inconceivable (pu-ko-ssu-i 4^ n] 4%) middle that effaces itself in a simul- 
taneous "identity with emptiness, identity with provisionality, and identity 
with the middle" (chi kung chi chia chi chung 8I Z28/ REN), where "any one 
[perspective] interfuses with all three, and the three, one" (i chi san san chi i 
—B[ — —B[I—). Pushing this line of reasoning to its extreme, the very distinc- 
tions that establish an ultimate reality must vanish altogether. "The path of 
speech is cut off, the reach of discursive thought is annihilated,” and abso- 
lute truth itself reverts to ^no truth" (wu-ti Ff). 

Lest one become lost in abstraction, it is important to stress the point 
that the middle, as a sacred fundament and supreme religious goal, is real 
and concrete for Chih-i. In this regard, the most effective of all the didac- 
tic formulations devised by Chih-i is the metaphor of the rounded (yüan 
H) versus the one-sided (p'ien f). The rounded or perfect (as it is often 
rendered) describes the inconceivable totality of the middle—the a priori 
and universal middle that holistically subsumes, yet transcends, the very 
extremes that define it. The one-sided or biased, by contrast, represents any 
partial or dualistic view, such as existence or non-existence, provisionality 
and emptiness, samsara and nirvana, and even the view of the middle, if 
improperly conceived. The power of the image, of course, lies in its monistic 
inclusiveness and its elimination of any sense of subordination of the middle 
to dualistic extremes. 


THE FOUR TEACHINGS AND THE PERFECT-AND-SUDDEN PATH 


Expressed in terms of the three truths, the supreme task of the Buddhist 
dharma is to reinstate beings who have become mired in the biased views of 
existence and inexistence to the perfect holism of the middle—the intrinsic 
and all-embracing reality of Buddhahood. Even so, the ability to fathom the 
rounded middle differ according to the nature and degree of the individual's 
afflictive biases. From this it follows that approaches to the middle will like- 
wise vary—some subtle, others crude, some direct, others roundabout. 

The notion of different paths for persons of different capacities is funda- 
mental to the entire medieval enterprise of classification of the teachings and 
one of the linchpins of Chih-i' s own systematization of Buddhist doctrine 
and practice. Throughout his works Chih-i professes an absolute faith in 
the cohesiveness of the Buddhas word. Since it is unthinkable—even hereti- 
cal—to assume that doctrinal conflicts in the Buddhist sütras reflect rifts in 
the Buddhas salvific vision itself, the only feasible explanation for Chih-i is 
that they are there by design. The operative concept behind this design is 
the notion of skillful use of devices or means (updya 7;f8)—the idea that the 


34. Sasa IL 1T E UR, T 46.217. 
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Buddha, out of unconditional compassion for others, devised different doc- 
trines and stratagems of discourse to accommodate the diverse capacities 
and circumstances of his audience. In his efforts to reveal the logic behind 
the received word—to reclaim the "original intent of the Buddha" (fo-i fib 
X), so to speak—Chih-i produced the foundations of T'ien-t'ai thought and 
practice: in essence, the three approaches to calming and contemplation and 
the rudiments of the five periods and eight teachings. 

It would take us too far afield to venture with any depth into Chih-i's 
theories of pan-chiao here. But in the interest of placing the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
and its perfect-and-sudden contemplation properly within the framework 
of T’ien-t’ai doctrine, a brief review of the four teachings (ssu chiao 44%) is 
necessary. Inspired by such distinctions as the three vehicles and one vehicle 
expounded in the Lotus Sūtra,” Chih-i extracted a total of four distinct doc- 
trinal schemes from the Buddhist scripture, all embracing varying degrees 
of provisionality and truth. The include the Tripitaka Teachings, the Shared 
Teachings, the Distinct (or Separate) Teachings, and the Perfect or Rounded 
Teaching. 

The Tripitaka Teachings (tsang-chiao #&#X),*° the Hinayana teach- 
ing of the $ravaka, is designed for beings of dull capacity who are deeply 
entrenched in mundane existence. By characterizing existence as suffer- 
ing, they are induced to renounce samsara, remove the delusions of view 
and cultivation, and attain the nirvana of the arhat. This goal is achieved 
through an analytic reduction of existence to its dharmic components (fen- 
hsi kung ^1 9128) and ultimately the featureless quiescence of emptiness. 
Although the Tripitaka Teaching affords liberation from samsara, it remains 
caught up in the duality of existence and emptiness and so falls short of the 
middle way. Hence it remains a biased and merely provisional doctrine— 
one that must wait for the more profound teaching of the Mahayana to be 
completed. 

The Shared Teachings (t'ung-chiao i#%) receives its particular name 
for two reasons: first, because it advocates an immediate or intuitive under- 
standing of emptiness (ti-k'ung 8875) that is foundational to all Buddhist 
teachings, Hinayàna as well as Mahayana; and second, because it incor- 
porates the alternative soteriological ends of all three vehicles ($ravaka, 


35. In Chapter 2, “Expedient Devices,” the Lotus Sūtra presents three vehicles— 
Sravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva—as skillful teachings utilized by the Buddha 
to reveal the one true Buddha vehicle; see HURVITZ 1976, 22-47. 

36. So named, according to Chih-i, because it is primarily set forth in the Tripitaka 
collection of the Agamas, Vinaya, and Abhidharma. See his explanation of the term 
offered in Ssu chiao i, T 46.721b, and Wei-mo ching hstian-shu, T. 46.532b. 
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pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva) within its scheme of the path.” Both 
features—its emphasis on emptiness and its salvific ambiguity—make the 
Shared Teachings a purely transitional and therefore incomplete doctrine. 

The Distinct (or Separate) Teachings (pieh-chiao 5l|#) is the exclusive 
domain of the bodhisattva: its principles, its language, its professed goals are 
purely Mahayana, unshared (pu kung 4) by any of the lesser two vehicles or 
teachings. For the first time the middle truth of Buddhahood is openly estab- 
lished as the supreme goal, and the two truths of emptiness and provisionality 
demoted to the status of expediency. Nevertheless, spiritual progress in the 
Distinct Teachings is decidedly gradualistic (chien-t'zu Six) in character. 
Over a course of fifty-two levels—drawn again from the Ying-lo ching—the 
bodhisattva proceeds in dialectical sequence (tzu-ti KÆ) through the three 
truths, passing first from mundane or provisional existence to emptiness, 
back to provisionality (with simultaneous discernment of emptiness), and 
finally to the middle. Only with the last twelve levels of the fifty-two—the 
ten bhümi or bodhisattva stages, plus penultimate enlightenment and 
wondrous, sublime enlightenment are the two biased views of emptiness 
and provisionality shed, root nescience penetrated, and the middle truth of 
Buddhahood revealed. In this respect, even though the Distinct Teaching 
ultimately reaches the middle, its approach is roundabout and crude, for it 
lends excessive concreteness to the dualism of existence and emptiness and 
its attendant delusions, and requires a string of biased means to redress these 
imbalances and achieve its final goal. 

The Perfect Teaching (yüan chiao Hl #), as its name suggests, is the 
only teaching among the four that conforms directly to the nature of ulti- 
mate reality. Hence it is the equivalent to the genuine one Buddha vehicle 
mentioned in the Lotus Sutra. Here the perfect vision of the inconceivable 
middle truth is presented “all at once" (tun $), without the mediation of the 
provisional and gradualistic means that characterize the Tripitaka, Shared, 
and Distinct doctrines. Being the most marvelous and profound of paths, it 
is intended only for bodhisattvas of keenest ability (li-ken 414R). 

As in the Distinct Teachings, a set of fifty-two stages? is used to mark 
progress on the perfect path. However, unlike the former, these stages 
describe only quantitative and not qualitative changes in perspective or 
insight, for at each stage the rounded vision of Buddhahood itself— that is, 
the inconceivably interfused middle—is perfectly replete. Thus in the perfect 
path all formal distinctions with regard to the three delusions, three levels 


37. Ihe last four of the ten stages of the Shared Teachings are arhat, pratyekabuddha, 
bodhisattva, and Buddha. See CHAPPELL and ICHISHIMA 1983, 121. 
38. Fifty-seven, if one includes the five grades of disciplehood invented by Chih-i. 
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of wisdom, three truths, and even the notions of stage and path, saint and 
ordinary being, collapse. Severance of one affliction is severance of all afflic- 
tions; one wisdom or truth is all wisdoms and truths; the initial thought of 
enlightenment is itself the final goal of Buddhahood. 

This concept of the Perfect Teaching as a pathless path is most succinctly 
expressed in a second scheme known as the six identities (liu-chi 7\Ell)—a 
condensation of the fifty-two stages devised by Chih-i.? The term "identity" 
stresses that every dharma or defilement at every moment is seen to be fully 
identical with the middle way. The number six distinguishes six experiential 
stages in the process of actualizing this identity. 

The gradual and sequential calming and contemplation of the T'zu- 
ti chan-men represents the step-by-step approach to Buddhahood of the 
Distinct Teachings, with certain features included that are common to the 
Shared and Tripitaka doctrines. As the perfect-and-sudden approach to 
calming and contemplation, the Mo-ho chih-kuan describes the meditative 
practice of the Perfect Teaching. Drawing on the metaphor of holism so 
fundamental to the middle view, it takes a perspective on the contemplative 
process different from that of the sequential dialectic suggested in our ear- 
lier discussion of the three truths. In the perfect or rounded approach, any 
and every condition—wholesome or unwholesome, defiled or pure, saintly 
or afflicted— serves equally as a basis for discernment. Not only is nothing 
excluded, but also nothing is altered, nothing added, and nothing rejected, 
for everything, just as it is, affirms the totality of the middle way. Rather than 
invoke the shibboleths of emptiness and existence and struggle gradually 
through the refutation of the three discernments, the perfect calming and 
contemplation reduces the meditative dialectic to a simple process of expan- 
sion of horizon. No bias is removed or middle apprehended. Instead, the 
intrinsic participation and mutual identity of all biases within the rounded 
totality are revealed effortlessly and directly; one is all and all is one. This 
is the point of Kuan-ting's core statement in the preface to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, which proclaims: "There is not a single sight or smell that is not 
the middle way? And it is the thrust of Chih-is famous dictum of “three 
thousand realms [replete] within an instant of thought" (i-nien san-ch'ien 
—4& — T) or “three discernments in one mind" (i-hsin san-kuan — b=), 
which serves as the basic model for sudden and perfect contemplation in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan.*? 


39. See DONNER 1987; ZIPORYN 2000, 295-306. 
40. Àn explanation of the "three thousand realms in an instant of thought" is available 
in HURVITZ 1962, 271-318. 
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The Structure of the Mo-ho chih-kuan: 
The Ten Chapters 


The text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as we have it today is the third of three dif- 
ferent editions produced by Chih-i's disciple Kuan-ting. If we count Kuan- 
ting's original lecture notes as well, we are four times removed from the 
original words of Chih-i. Both the first and second editions of the text were 
entitled Yüan-tun chih-kuan Mt% (Perfect-and-sudden calming and 
contemplation), but they differed considerably in that the first was twenty 
fascicles in length and the second was reduced to ten (although, since the ten 
fascicle editions each contains two parts to each fascicle, it is possible that 
their lengths were about the same). The third and final edition is also a work 
of ten fascicles, although various changes appear to have been made in its 
contents. The most noticeable difference between it and earlier editions, of 
course, is the new title Mo-ho chih-kuan, or The Great Calming [or Cessation] 
and Contemplation.*! 

In concept the Mo-ho chih-kuan consists of a total of ten chapters, of 
which the whole is translated here. Although the present translation is the 
longest segment of Chih-i's works yet to appear in a Western language,” it is 
a mere fragment of the whole corpus that he has left behind. It is a significant 
portion of his work on practice but less than ten percent of his entire body 
of lectures and writings. 

To begin, the opening Synopsis is an outline or compendium of the whole 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, which as such makes it virtually a self-contained 
work. In fact, in form it is less truncated than the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself, since 
the last three of the projected ten chapters of the overall work were never deliv- 
ered, nor were the last three of the ten sections in Chapter 7. As the text itself 
explains,? the five subsections of the Synopsis (which we shall call the lesser 
chapters) are correlated with the ten chapters of the whole (which we shall call 
the larger chapters), according to the following scheme: 


41. For details concerning these different editions, see SATO 1961, 370-79. We know 
that all three versions continued to circulate in China at least well into the eighth cen- 
tury, since they were consulted by Chan-jan (Zhanran) when he composed his commen- 
tary to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The twelfth-century exegete Shoshin cites an old edition 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in his Shikan bugyo shiki, indicating that one of the two earlier 
versions also reaching Japan. 

42. As noted earlier, SWANSON (1989) has published a translation of an extended por- 
tion of Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i in his Foundations of T'ien-tai Philosophy. 

43. See T 46.5b7-13. 
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Ten Larger Chapters Five Lesser Chapters 
1. Synopsis 1. Arousing the Great Thought 
2. Explanation of Terms 
3. Features of the Essence 
4. Encompassing all Dharmas 
5. Incomplete and Perfect 
6. Preparatory Means 2. Cultivating Great Practice 
7. Contemplation Proper* 
8. Results and Recompense** 3. Experiencing Great Results 
9. Instilling the Teaching** 4. Rending the Great Net 
10. Ultimate Meaning** 5. Returning to the Great Abode 


* incomplete ** title alone exists 


As we see from the chart, the first five larger chapters correspond to the 
lesser chapter 1 of the Synopsis; larger chapters 6 and 7 correspond to lesser 
chapter 2; and the last three chapters of each list correspond one-to-one. 
It is clearer from the list of lesser chapters than the list of larger chapters, 
yet true of them both, that their sequence contains an inner logic. That is 
to say, they trace the progress of the religious practitioner from (1) the first 
arousing of the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta)— when one realizes 
the possibility of Buddhahood within and awakens the aspiration to achieve 
it—to (10) the full and final attainment of this indescribable goal, beyond 
all teaching, beyond all thought. Between the two events lies the religious 
practice itself. In its broadest sense, practice is construed as two differently 
directed but complementary activities: the "upward seeking" (shang-ch'iu 
EK) of personal liberation and illumination and “downward transforma- 
tion" (hsia-hua T 1C) of others out of the vow of compassion. This upward 
seeking and downward transforming, at least in spirit, are present at every 
stage of the path, from beginning to end. Nevertheless, there is also a cause 
and effect relationship between them, for the power to transform naturally 
increases as the practice of calming and contemplation bears fruit. This 
idea is expressed by the chapter sequence of (7) Contemplation Proper, (8) 
Results and Recompense, and (9) Instilling the Teachings, where the ability 
to generate skillful means to guide others is itself activated by the fruition of 
calming and contemplation. 

Larger chapter 1, as an overview of the entire path of calming and con- 
templation (and the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself), aims to foster a correct under- 
standing of and aspiration for enlightenment. Larger chapters 2 through 5 
continue to deepen this understanding through progressively refined dis- 
cussion of the doctrinal bases of calming and contemplation. Larger chapter 
2 explains the basic terminology of calming and contemplation; chapter 3 
elucidates the conceptual fundaments or principles that define the use of 
calming and contemplation in different doctrinal systems; chapter 4 dem- 
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onstrates how all teachings or doctrinal perspectives are subsumed within 
the single practice of calming-and-contemplation; and chapter 5 clarifies the 
crucial distinction between one-sided and perfect applications of calming 
and contemplation. Thus by the fifth chapter the principles of the perfect- 
and-sudden calming and contemplation—that is, calming-and-contempla- 
tion as applied specifically within the context of the perfect teaching—are 
clearly understood. 

Chapters 6 (Preparatory means) and chapter 7 (Contemplation proper) 
are concerned with meditative practice per se. Whereas chapter 6 is short 
(only one fascicle in length), chapter 7, incomplete though it is, takes up 
all the rest of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, amounting to almost two-thirds of the 
entire work. 

The subject of chapter 6 is the twenty-five types of preparatory means 
(fang pien HTE). These represent five groups of five members each, which 
together describe the requisite conditions for effective practice of calm- 
ing and contemplation. The five basic groups include: (1) fulfilling the five 
conditions of purity in observing the disciplinary code, having proper 
clothing and food, situating oneself in a quiet place, halting all involvement 
in worldly affairs, and acquiring worthy spiritual friends (a teacher and/or 
compatriots in practice); (2) suppressing the desires for the five objects of 
the five senses; (3) discarding the five hindrances or coverings of craving, 
anger, sleepiness, restlessness, and doubt; (4) regulating the five factors of 
diet, sleep, body, breath, and mind; and (5) practice of the five dharmas of 
aspiration, perseverance, mindfulness, discrimination (between the lesser 
joys of the mundane world and the greater joys of samadhi and prajnda), and 
single-mindedness. 

Derived primarily from the Ta chih tu lun,“ these twenty-five prepa- 
ratory conditions for practice first appear in the Tz’u-ti chan-men, where 
the explanation of them is considerably more detailed than in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. They also constitute roughly half of the Hsiao chih-kuan. They 
thus appear regularly in Chih-i's works, from early to late, and form an indis- 
pensable part of both the perfect-and-sudden and gradual-and-successive 
approaches to practice. 

Chapter 7 of the Mo-ho chih-kuan expounds the famous ten modes of 
discernment (shih cheng kuan-fa TÆR) and ten spheres (or objects) of 
discernment (shih kuan-ching +32), which together define the practice 


44. They are taken mainly from the seventeenth fascicle (on dhyana-pdaramita) of the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.180b-190a. For a brief discussion of their origins and character, see 
ANDO 1968, 209-16. 
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of calming and contemplation proper. Their counterpart in the Synopsis 
is the four forms of samadhi in lesser chapter 2. The two systems present 
very different angles on practice, the main point of distinction being that 
the classification in chapter 7 primarily involves mental technique, whereas 
that of the Four Samadhis (the constantly-sitting, the constantly-walking, 
the both-walking-and-sitting, and neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhis) 
emphasizes the ritual and physical regimen through which mental discern- 
ment is carried out. 

The ten spheres or objects of contemplation describe various experi- 
ential fields or conditions—ranging in character from abnormal, through 
normal, to supernormal—to which the method of sudden and perfect 
contemplation itself may be applied. These include (1) the sphere of the 
skandha-dyatana-dhatu (the normal psycho-physical process of sense expe- 
rience and cognition), (2) conditions of affliction (klesa), (3) conditions of 
illness, (4) eruptions of karmic influence from past lives, (5) conditions of 
demonic influence (mdra), (6) states of meditative concentration (dhyana 
and samadhi), (7) (wrong) views, (8) overweening arrogance, (9) stages of 
the two vehicles, and (10) stages of the bodhisattva path. 

The ten modes of discernment describe the perfect-and-sudden method 
of calming-and-contemplation proper. Thus to whichever of the ten spheres 
is manifest at the moment, one applies the ten modes of discernment as a 
meditative technique. The ten modes themselves are arranged in a sequence 
from subtle to coarse, primary to ancillary. The first mode is generally con- 
sidered to be the crucial one; it is here that Chih-i expounds the famous 
vision of three thousand worlds in an instant of thought. As circumstances 
require, the meditator may go on to employ anywhere from one (that is, the 
second) to all of the remaining nine modes to assist his practice. Altogether 
the ten include: (1) contemplating (the object or sphere at hand as identical 
with) the realm of the inconceivable [truth] (kuan pu-ko-ssu-i-ching BAF 
BA), or identifying the object as simultaneously identical with emptiness, 
provisionality, and the middle; (2) arousing the true and proper thought 
of enlightenment; (3) skillfully settling the mind through calming-and- 
contemplation; (4) deconstructing dharmas completely; (5) distinguishing 
between blockage and penetration; (6) cultivating the thirty-seven factors 
of enlightenment (bodhipaksa-dharma); (7) employing auxiliary methods 


45. The term kuan, otherwise commonly rendered as “contemplation, is translated as 
"discernment" here in order to reflect the more generic sense that it carries in this con- 
text and to avoid the confusion that may arise from thinking that it stands in contrast to 
calming. The twin aspects of calming and contemplation are both comprehended by the 
ten modes of discernment. 
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to assist the way; (8) knowing the stages of spiritual progress; (9) forbearing 
in the face of fame or disgrace; and (10) avoiding attachment to the dharma. 
There is a definite logic to the sequential arrangement of both the ten modes 
and the ten realms of contemplation, but it would take us too far afield to 
discuss it in detail here, and the reader can consult the detailed annotated 
translation.“ 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh fascicles of the ten-fascicle Mo-ho chih-kuan 
are entirely taken up by the exposition of the ten modes as directed toward 
the first sphere of discernment—the sphere of the skandhas, áyatanas, and 
dhátus. In fascicles eight, nine, and ten the second through the seventh 
spheres of discernment are discussed, with the ten modes applied respec- 
tively to each. The last three spheres of discernment and, following them, 
the last three projected chapters of the work were never expounded at all by 
Chih-i, a fact that has created a great deal of discomfort among Buddhists in 
East Asia for a thousand or so years. 

Why should this summa have been left incomplete? Chan-jan’s explana- 
tion has become the traditional one: the end of the summer retreat caused 
the termination of the lectures." In other words, the lecturer ran out of time. 
Noting a strikingly similar textual ellipsis in the Tz'u-ti chan-men, Sekiguchi 
has suggested that these lacunae were intentional rather than accidental. The 
explanation is, Sekiguchi contends, that Chih-i wanted to direct his teach- 
ing to the beginner of the path and did not want to waste words describing 
its furthest reaches.* In his Ssu-chiao i (The meaning of the four teachings) 
Chih-i states clearly that “what is necessary is to make the doctrine and the 
practice clear to beginners; it is futile and meaningless to expound about 
saints, bodhisattvas, and Buddhas,’” while elsewhere in the same work he 
says he will “only indicate the chapter [headings] for the upper stages.?? Hav- 
ing no false illusions that he was a highly realized being, Chih-i, it seems, 
thought it futile to expound to beginners on stages that he himself had yet 
to reach. 


46. Among the many Japanese sources on the subject, ANDO 1968, 217-64, contains 
one of the best treatments. See also SEKIGUCHI 1969, 8-20. 

47. See T 46.143a14-19. 

48. See SEKIGUCHI 1969, 54-64. 

49. See T no. 1929, 46.752b. This work, one of the few works actually written by Chih-i, 
was originally part of acommentary to the Vimalakirti Sutra that Chih-i produced at the 
behest of Prince Yang Kuang in 595 and later retracted in order to rework. It should not 
be confused with Chegwans T’ien-tai ssu-chiao-i, T no. 1931. For an annotated English 
translation of the first two fascicles of this work, see RHODES 1985. 

50. Ssu-chiao i, T 46.739a. 
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The Status of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
in the T'ien-t'ai Tradition 


Since the time the Buddhist sütras and $astras first made their way to the East 
their teachings have filled China ##7t.°' The [dharma] masters of this land, 
lamenting the fact that their contemporaries were unable to distinguish its 
principles, concentrated their efforts on scriptural exegesis as the means to 
penetrate [the essential vision of] the tradition. Yet, occupying themselves 
with minor points, they obscured the major, and, clinging to the one-sided, 
they neglected the whole. As such, the means to reveal the wonder of living 
realization [lit. *nind-transmission"] were never made available, and those 
who would tread the path [to enlightenment] were left yearning for the birth 
of a sage. 

Purely through his own endowments and without recourse to transmis- 
sion [from a teacher], the venerable [Hui-wen] of the Northern Ch'i awakened 
spontaneously to Nagarjuna’s truth of the identity of emptiness, provisionality, 
and the middle. He fashioned a method of meditation on the basis of it and 
taught it to Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu],... who in turn taught it to Chih-i. Relying 
on this practice Chih-i became enlightened to [the profound import of] the 
Lotus Sūtra and went on to reclaim anew the grand enterprise... He is said to 
have once remarked, "Transmission of the way lies in practice, and practice is 
founded on preaching." Thus he sketched out the five periods [of the Buddha's 
career and elaborated in detail on the eight teachings. [On the basis of these] he 
synthesized the miscellaneous writings [of the Buddhist canon] and grounded 
their essential design in the Lotus Sütra.... With [the Buddha's] discourses 
on doctrinal teaching thus explained, the concept of religious practice also 
required clarification. This Chih-i set forth in the single treatise of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan,... [in which he] refuted the hundred theories [of his age] and tran- 
scended both ancient and recent [understandings]. Thus it became the founda- 
tion from which [Buddhist] teachings are illuminated for the world.” 


Like their counterparts within the Confucian tradition, Chinese Buddhists 
developed a particularly keen interest in charting the history of their tradi- 
tion and bringing that history to bear on the spiritual and moral life of the 
present. As a consequence, the maintenance of lineage histories, which trace 
the genealogical descent of a given school from its quasi-mythical inaugura- 
tion down through successive generations of patriarchs, became as central to 


51. The original text (T 49.177c22) has “replete with the elixer of truth" AF}, but this 
should read WF}. and understood as referring to “China.” As Chanjan points out in 
his commentary (1-88$817/85/ Ut. T 1912, 46.258b18-21): [PS TASER E. PERT 
BL RARRAAMCZA MERA PEMA. MIT EA Ue JP LEE ARPT 
Mo BANE IEE J 

52. Chih-pan, Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.177c21-178a8. 
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the articulation of Chinese Buddhist sectarian identity as doctrinal teaching 
and cult were. This phenomenon has proved to be both a blessing and a bane 
for the study of Chinese Buddhism. For while these sectarian histories pro- 
vide an invaluable record of earlier periods from which all too few sources 
survive, they typically construct that record in terms of the historiographical 
conventions and ideological agenda of religious historians writing centuries 
after the events in question. The extent to which these conventional have 
been replicated in modern scholarship and inadvertently pattern some of 
our most basic assumptions about Chinese Buddhist history and culture has 
become a growing concern in the field of Chinese Buddhist studies today.” 

We have briefly reviewed the content of the Mo-ho chih-kuan and indi- 
cated the place that it has traditionally held within the systematic framework 
of T ien-tai doctrine and practice. Our next aim is to look beyond the narrow 
confines of the text itself and take up the broader issue of the cultural his- 
tory of the Mo-ho chih-kuan— specifically, the role that the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
played as sacred scripture within the lives of the individual and community 
in China. The issues of genre, the historicity of sources, and historiographic 
models are especially acute. Not only must we rely heavily on T'ien-tai sec- 
tarian histories to reconstruct this scenario, one must also answer to a tradi- 
tion of secondary scholarship that until recently has tended to reproduce the 
normative views of later T'ien-tai tradition to an unusual degree. 

As a case in point one need only look to the quasi-mythological account 
of T'ien-tai origins and the Mo-ho chih-kuan by Chih-pan %% cited above. 
The passage in question comes from the Fo-tsu tung chi WHEE (Record of 
the lineal transmission of the Buddhas and patriarchs), the celebrated T’ien- 
t'ai sectarian history compiled by the thirteenth-century cleric Chih-pan (ca. 
1269). As the most articulated description of the T’ien-t'ai sectarian geneol- 
ogy, the Fo-tsu tung chi became the chief literary source for later T’ien-t’ai 
historical ideology. In this capacity, it has exerted a powerful influence on 
modern scholarship, as comparison of the preceding passage with so many 
recent summaries of the highlights of T'ien-tai history and their contribu- 
tion to Chinese Buddhism will reveal.” 


53. Zen studies, fueled by discoveries of lost texts in the Tun-huang manuscript collec- 
tions, has especially contributed to this revision. Several Western studies of note include 
MCRAE 1986 and 2004, FOULK 1987, FAURE 1991 and 1997, GREGORY 1991, BROUGHTON 
1999, and ADAMEK 2007. For a recent general, revisionist critique of received Chinese 
Buddhist historiography and the motif of "sinicization;' see SHARF 2002, 1-27 

54. See, for example IKEDA Rosans (1986) recent introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
or Leo Prudens entry on "T'ien-tai" in The Encyclopedia of Religion (1987). Again, that 
situation has changed significantly in recent decades. See, for example, Stevenson's 
"Nanyue Huisi in Buddhist History,’ in STEVENSON and KANNO 2006, 3-44, PENKOWER 
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Such considerations of genre and historical context bear on the cultural 
history of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in several ways. To begin with, given the 
confusing overlay of historical event and historiographic myth that sur- 
rounds the Mo-ho chih-kuan, it is essential that we place sources in their 
proper contexts and part the veil of mytho-historical trope in an effort to 
reveal the complex process and historical nuances that contributed to the 
texts “preeminence” within T'ien-tai tradition. At the same time, we must 
allow ourselves to enter the world of mytho-historical paradigm itself and 
explore the way in which its discursive structures defined the presence of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan within the lives of its followers, for no study of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan as a sacred text would be complete without the effort to appreci- 
ate what it meant for a thirteenth-century T'ien-t'i follower to engage the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan as the vision of the patriarchs and "the foundation from 
which [Buddhist] teachings are illuminated for the entire world” 

In the pages that follow I hope to accomplish something of both. I will 
trace the development of the basic mythic structures and hermeneutical 
conventions that defined the Mo-ho chih-kuan as one of the central sacred 
texts of the T'ien-tai order. 


THE MO-HO CHIH-KUAN AND THE T IEN-T AI REVELATION 


The sectarian lineal history that we see fully developed in later sources 
finds its locus classicus in the genealogy of "western patriarch" and "eastern 
masters" set forth in Kuan-ting’s introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 
46.1a7-1c1). As the most substantial of the early accounts of T'ien-taài ori- 
gins, sectarian historians have gravitated to this introduction as a basis for 
organizing the bits of patriarchal lore that appear scattered throughout early 
T'ien-tai sources. Modern scholars, following their example, have likewise 
sought in it clues to understanding the historical circumstances in which 
T'ien-t'ai ideology and "sinitic" Buddhism as a whole took shape. Thus 
Kuan-tings summary of T'ien-tai origins—and, by implication, the origin 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan that it introduces—is deeply bound up with some of 
the most consequential distinctions of Chinese Buddhist history. 

It has long been noted, for instance, that the "golden-mouthed trans- 
mission" of the western patriarchs includes the authors of most of the great 
Indian treatises and exegetical traditions that dominated early medieval 
Chinese discussions of Buddhist doctrine—Nagarjuna, Asvaghosa, and 
Vasubandhu being three illustrious examples.” In contrast to this foreign 


2000, CHAN 1993, GETZ 1994, ZIPORYN 2004, and Brose 2006. For later developments 
during the late Ming, see MA 2011 
55. Nagarjunas works were the focus of various Madhyamaka-oriented San-lun and 
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and textually oriented legacy of the western patriarchy, the enigmatic Hui- 
wen (n.d.) and Hui-ssu (515-577) present an altogether different image— 
that of a "self-enlightened" charismatic, who draws his authority not from 
received text and tradition but from transhistorical inspiration. Noting the 
presence of this same polarity throughout any number of late North-South 
Dynasties (317-589) and early T'ang (ca. 618) Buddhist documents, scholars 
have posited the existence of two distinctive regional traditions operating 
in fifth- and sixth-century Buddhism: a sophisticated exegetical Buddhism 
fostered among the educated Chinese aristocracy of the South, and a highly 
pragmatic Buddhism among the “barbarian” rulers of the North." Again 
drawing on conventions of T'ien-tai patriarchal history, the emergence of 
the T’ien-t’ai school is represented as a watershed synthesis of these two 
regional religious traditions realized contemporaneously with the Sui (581- 
618) political unification of China. 

This theory has much to commend itself, especially when we recall the 
long-standing cultural and political differences that beset northern and 
southern China, as well as the powerful connection that Chih-i forged with 
the Sui ruling house. But my interest here is not so much historical facticity 
as itis the significance that this cluster of images holds for T'ien-t'ai believers 
as discursive paradigm. Indeed, given the close connection that developed in 
later T'ien-tai between patriarchal genealogical narrative and the construc- 
tion of religious identity and soteriological purpose, I believe that we come 
closer to both the spirit and function of sectarian historiography if we think 
of it in terms of the role that myth plays in religion. Viewed from this per- 
spective, the provocative distinction with which Kuan-ting introduces the 
T'ien-tai lineage or "creation story" — Does [the Buddhist Dharma] shine 
of itself with the heavenly light of truth or it is [secondarily] derived like the 
blue [that is refined] from the indigo plant?"— raises an issue that we might 
ordinarily think of as historically specific to the level of a fundamental prob- 
lematic of T'ien-tai spirituality. The synthesis achieved by the patriarchal 
visionaries Hui-ssu and Chih-i, in turn, becomes a deed of illo tempore—a 
primal struggle to bring the light of revelation into the world—that, simply 


Ssu-lun lines (so-named for their emphasis on the "three" or “four treatises” of his 
translated into Chinese). Writings of ASvaghosa (the reputed author of the influential 
Awakening of Faith), Asanga, and Vasubandhu were central to the Tathagatagarbha- and 
Yogacara-based Ti-lun and She-lun lines. For their contributions to Chinese Buddhist 
exegesis, all of these figures were revered as great bodhisattvas. 

56. The distinction is widely held but has been most thoroughly developed by T'ANG 
Yung-t'ung 1938, and OcH6 Enichi 1958, 256-89. Both are summarized in HURVITZ 1962, 
74-86. 
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by the act of remembrance or retelling, stands as the timeless model and task 
of every T'ien-tai practitioner. 

One need not look far to appreciate the mythic resonances of Kuan- 
tings patriarchal narrative. For, indeed, the parallels between Kuan-ting’s 
twofold geneology and the T'ien-t'ai ideological linchpin of “doctrinal learn- 
ing" and "meditative praxis" are already unmistakable. However, I would 
like to draw attention to another quasi-historical trope, similar in form, that 
figures more directly in Chih-i's writing themselves and is thus even more 
elemental than Kuan-tings’ patriarchal structure. It is Chih-i's penchant for 
constructing the T'ien-tai ideal of "integrated learning and practice" against 
a backdrop of two specific personifications of excess or abuse: the "dhyàna 
master of the benighted realization" (an-cheng chan-shih Falsii#6) and the 
"dharma master [given to pedantic] memorization and recitation of texts" 
(sung-wen fa ai XC iE Bip). 

Both figures are endowed with a tangible historicity in Chih-i's works. 
He rails against their excesses as though they were self-evident (at times 
appearing to address these individuals directly) and on several key occasions 
holds their depravities specifically responsible for inciting the traumatic 
Northern Chou persecutions of the Buddhist sangha (574-577). At no time, 
however, does Chih-i ever afhx an actual name or fact to these figures. This 
anonymity seems to have enhanced their power as mythic paradigms, ulti- 
mately allowing them to be invoked freely by later T'ien-t'ai reformers in 
their continuing efforts to identify and defend a T'ien-t'ai orthodoxy. 

The pedantic dharma master is characterized by Chih-i as one whose 
words do not match his deeds—the individual who, caught up in the exigen- 
cies of the written text, sacrifices spiritual substance for an empty intellec- 
tualism. In fact, the trope resonates closely with the image of the corpulent 
exegete so roundly criticized in contemporary apocryphal scriptures for his 
lowly addiction to the fortunes of the metropolitan monastery and aristo- 
cratic support.” The benighted dhyana practitioner is his polar opposite. Due 
to his indifference or even animosity toward scriptural exegesis, he promotes 
an ignorant asceticism and subjective intuition over deference to the wis- 
dom of received tradition. The lot of both is spiritual stasis, if not wholesale 
destruction. The untutored meditator, inflating or grossly misconstruing the 


57. See, for example, the Hsiang-fa chüeh-i ching (ERK (Sūtra on clearing doubts 
concerning the Semblance Dharma), T no. 2870, 85.1335-1338, and the Miao-sheng ting 
ching $43 ;ESE (The sütra of sublime and supreme samadhi). The former is the subject 
of a Master's thesis by Kyoko ToKUNO (1983, see excerpt in TOKUNO 1995); the redis- 
covered text of the latter is discussed and published in SEKIGUCHI 1969, 379-402. Both 
were influential in early T'ien-tai as well as in the Three Stages (San-chieh chiao —P&T&) 
movement. 
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nature of his visions, is prone to sink into the oblivion of his own private mad- 
ness. The scriptural pedant ends up dismissing religious practice altogether, 
either because he sees it as the domain of the spiritually obtuse, or becomes 
so cowed by the complexities of the path that he cannot bring himself to settle 
on the first step. In this respect, they represent for early T'ien-tai the living 
image of spiritual obstruction—the "failed/fallen" Buddhist. 

At the same time, however, the subjective flaws of these dhyàna and 
dharma masters extend beyond mere personal defeat and contribute ulti- 
mately to an evil of a far more insidious sort. Chih-i finds behind both 
extremes a common overbearing pride, the primary fault of which lies in 
its inability—both affectively and intellectually—to affirm the universal 
inclusiveness and harmony of design of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 
When confronted with different points of view this vanity turns to spite. 
The Sangha becomes fragmented with dispute; base cynicism abounds; and 
the Buddhas tradition, losing all credibility in the eyes of the populace and 
court, is brought to destruction. Such were the errors, according to Chih-i, 
that lead to events like the Northern Chou persecution." Thus the sin of the 
pedantic dharma master and benighted dhyàna master lies not so much in 
the loss they bring upon themselves as in the damage that they inflict on the 
tradition at large. In this latter capacity, especially, Chih-i finds an analogue 
for them in the “legions of māra,” the archetypal demon who is the enemy 
of the Buddha dharma and “destroyer of the good roots of others." 

Against this backdrop T'ien-t'ai developed its particular vision of 
religious practice and perfection, a vision that incorporates two essential 
dimensions: one is the quest for personal salvation, the other a sense of 
corporate responsibility for Buddhist tradition as a whole. Both ideals are 
realized through the twofold discipline of comprehensive study of Bud- 
dhist teachings coupled with meditative cultivation. Working together like 
two complementary “wheels of the cart" or “wings of the bird,” doctrinal 
study "illumines" and "guides" meditative insight, and insight "enriches" 
and "actualizes" doctrinal study, until the two meld seamlessly in a mas- 
tery of both the inspired and received domains of Buddhist tradition. As 
represented in the formal soteriology of the T'ien-t'ai path, sainthood is 
tantamount to “reclaiming the Buddhas intent” (te fo-i 45.853€) both in its 
transhistorical aspect as an eternally abiding reality (the "heavenly light of 
truth") and also as it is historically constituted in the pedagogic design of his 


58. See Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.18c2-21a; see also Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.587c-588a. 

59. See Kuan-hsin lun, T 46.575a, and Kuan-ting’s Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.587c-588a. 

60. Chihi-i’s most lucid discussion of the various maras appears in Shih chan-po-lo-mi 
tz'u-i fa-men, T 46.507a. 
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recorded discourses (the "secondarily derived blue of the indigo"). As Chih-i 
states in one of the most celebrated T'ien-t'ai descriptions of perfection from 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan: 


Understanding [that is, learning] purifies practice, and practice promotes 
understanding. Illuminating and enriching, guiding and penetrating, they 
reciprocally beautify and embellish one another.*! They are like the two hands 
of a single body, which, working together, keep it clean. [Yet this systhesis of 
learning and practice] is not just a matter of clearing away impediments and 
overcoming obstacles in order to inwardly advance ones own enlightenment. 
One must also achieve a thorough comprehension of the sütras and treatises so 
that one can outwardly reveal to others what they have not heard before. When 
one combines one's own training with the training of others, benefit is then 
complete. If one such as this is not the teacher of all humankind and the jewel 
of the nation, then who is?€ 


Even in the earliest T'ien-tai sources, the ideal of “learning and prac- 
tice" (chiao-kuan $x38) and its demonic antithesis are organized into an 
infrastructure that systematically draws together all aspects of T'ien-taai 
lore—patriarchal hagiography, formal soteriology, classification of the 
teachings, and even the program of the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself. According 
to the scheme of the six identities, for example, the T'ien-t'ai path begins 
with "hearing the doctrine" and "acquiring verbal comprehension" of the 
perfect teaching. Meditative prowess (kuan-hsing $ù), developed in the 
third identity, brings living insight to the work, such that "actions ... match 
words, and words match actions" and "mind and mouth are in perfect cor- 
respondence.’ As scripture and practice increasingly confirm one another, 
unshakable faith arises. With unshakable faith one enters the state of the 
“worthy, a condition that reaches its culmination in the fourth identity— 
the identity of resemblance. Thereupon one achieves full mastery of the 
received tradition, embodying its totality so perfectly that “all of one's 


61. Chan-jan says in his Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh (T 46.278c21-27: 
"Wisdom means and understanding of calming and contemplation. ‘Practice’ refers 
to the actual practice of calming and contemplation. When practice is endowed with 
understanding, practice will not go astray. When understanding is endowed with prac- 
tice, understanding will have power and direction. Understanding is like the ‘illumina- 
tion’ of the sun; practice is like the ‘enriching or moistening’ of the rain. When light and 
moisture are in proper proportion, the myriad things reach completion. When practice 
and understanding are not one-sided, the myriad virtues are brought to fulfillment. 
Understanding is analogous to the ‘guidance’ of a caravan chief; practice is analogous to 
his fellow merchants ‘progressing toward’ [their destination]? 

62. Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.49a. The passage in question is also the locus classicus 
for Saichós famous concept of training the Tendai priest as the servant of the state and 
“jewel of the nation"; see GRONER 1984, 143-44. 
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ruminations and speculations turn out to be [in perfect accord with] what 
has been expounded previously in the scriptures.’® “Just as if one were to 
break open a single mote of dust to reveal a billion rolls of sütras;' Chih-i 
tells us, "Buddhist teachings as extensive as the sands of the Ganges will be 
realized within a single instant of thought." 

Upon entering the fifth identity, that of increments of truth or realiza- 
tion, one passes from the condition of "worthy" to that of full "saint" or 
“sage. Rather than a guarantor of tradition, one at this point becomes a 
veritable creator of tradition—a self-sustaining fount of dharma capable of 
spontaneously generating teachings as though one were a Buddha oneself. 
Indeed, being fully endowed with the vision of the inconceivable middle 
truth, the "saint" is referred to as a true "son" of the Buddha, distinguish- 
able from the latter only by the relative "maturity" of his powers. Thus for 
all practical purposes the fifth identity represents the fulfillment of the 
path, and the sixth identity—the marvelous enlightenment of Buddhahood 
itself—all but loses its distinctiveness as a religious goal. 

Early T'ien-tai patriarchal hagiography is quite deliberate in its effort to 
homologize the spiritual attainments of Hui-ssu and Chih-i with the gener- 
alized pattern of the T'ien-t'ai path. The biographies of both figures center 
around dramatic descriptions of enlightenment experiences, the characteris- 
tics of which are easily (and often explicitly) identified with specific stages of 
the path. Hui-ssu, for instance, is said to have attained the identity of resem- 
blance—the stage of "worthy" As Kuan-ting states in his introduction to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, "In a flash of thought he experienced total realization, and 
dharma-accesses of both the Lesser and Greater Vehicles opened forth [for 
him]?9 Chan-jan goes on to comment: "From this moment on [Hui-ssu’s] 
eloquence and awakening were so extensive that when he encountered scrip- 
tures that he had never heard before he experienced no doubts whatsoever 
about their content and could understand them perfectly without the expla- 
nation of others.’ 

Chih-i, by his own profession, is said to have realized the level of the 
five grades of disciplehood, a grade of "worthy" slightly lower than that of 
his master, Hui-ssu. The circumstances of his awakening are too involved to 
recount here. But in what is perhaps the most celebrated encounter between 
Hui-ssu and Chih-i, the former is recorded as saying of Chih-i's insight 
and abilities: "Even should an assembly of one thousand masters of written 


63. Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.1b20-c5. 

64. Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.2b4-7. 

65. Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.1b22. 

66. See Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, T 46.149a15-16. 
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scripture seek to get the better of your eloquence they could never exhaust it. 
Among preachers of the dharma you are foremost?’ 

Such detailed attention to religious experience is itself an unusual phe- 
nomenon when it comes to conventions of medieval Buddhist biography. 
When one considers as well the centrality that these experiences play in the 
extended drama of the two patriarchal careers—that is, the way in which 
their character and accomplishments build directly on these merits—the 
integral connection between patriarchal hagiography, the doctrinal formali- 
ties of the T'ien-tai path, and such mytho-historical paradigms as the evil 
dhyana and dharma masters becomes all the more apparent. 


THE MO-HO CHIH-KUAN AND HISTORICAL PARADIGM 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan is Chih-’s most comprehensive and systematic state- 
ment of the T'ien-t'ai path of "learning" and “practice” This fact together 
with Kuan-ting's representation of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as the quintes- 
sence of the patriarchal revelation—that is, "the approach to dharma that 
Chih-i himself practiced in his mind" —established a powerful precedent 
for organizing T'ien-tai tradition and its history in terms of a patriarchal 
transmission centered chiefly around the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Indeed, as is 
evident in the passage from the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi cited above, later sectarian 
historians uniformly build their accounts around the geneological structures 
outlined in Kuan-ting's introduction. Extending this lineage from Chih-i 
down to the Sung period, the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi traces a T'ien-tai “orthodox 
line of transmission" through a succession of nine patriarchs, ranging from 
Nagarjuna and Hui-wen to Chan-jan (711-782), followed by an additional 
eight patriarchs from Chan-jans disciple Tao-sui through the Sung reviver 
Chih-li (960-1028). At the heart of the so-called orthodox line stand the 
twin disciplines of “doctrinal learning" and "meditation,' which are epito- 
mized scripturally by Chih-i's two Lotus Sutra commentaries and, above all, 
by the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Among these various elements the discipline of 
"calming and contemplation" is highlighted in individual biographies as the 
main thread of sectarian continuity. 

This strict lineal representation is responsible for the tendency among 
modern scholars to construe a T'ien-t'ai history primarily as the evolution of 
a fixed body of ideas and treatises at the hands of a select group of patriarchal 
figures. Its discursive significance notwithstanding, there is no evidence that 
the notion of a central patriarchal prelacy ever became an institutional real- 
ity for Chinese T'ien-tai followers (although, at the regional level, attempts 
may have been made in this direction from time to time). Nor do we find 


67. Kuan-ting, Sui T'ien-tai Chih-che ta-shih pieh-chuan, T 46.192a8-9. 
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that Mount T'ien-tai—the peak from which the school takes its name—ever 
exerted unchallenged authority as the geographical center for T’ien-t’ai 
tradition at large. Even during the Sung period—the heyday of patriarchal 
geneologies such as the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi—T'ien-tai remained a dispersed 
tradition organized a plurality of semiautonomous master-disciple dharma 
successions. As best as we can tell, this state of affairs was typical of earlier 
periods as well. 

More importantly, the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi itself acknowledges that its con- 
cept of patriarchy is in large measure arbitrary and ahistorical, thereby bely- 
ing the idea that the construct was anything more than a mytho-historical 
trope. Not only is the designation of patriarch (tsu 1H) reserved exclusively 
for figures of the distant past (the list of patriarchs in the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi 
stops with Chih-li; earlier Five Dynasties and Sung formulations appar- 
ently ended with Chan-jan, but the succession that links them itself remains 
a tenuous reconstruction. Chih-pan makes it patently clear that Chih-i, 
Kuan-ting, Chan-jan, and Chih-li are the true luminaries of the patriarchal 
saga, with the figures who fall between them added mainly to "connect the 
dots" Hence the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi singles out this particular dharma-succes- 
sion as the orthodox line not because it held any historical primacy per se 
but for the simple reason that Chan-jan and Chih-li were retrospectively 
perceived to have made substantial contributions to the tradition. In point 
of fact, for both figures that contribution is described in suggestively similar 
ways—that is, as the “reclaiming” of T'ien-tai teaching from the brink of 
extinction through the compiling of exegetical works that bear significantly 
on later tradition.” 

The qualifications that the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi places on its own concept of 
the orthodox line of transmission underscore the fact that its patriarchy is 
primarily a historiographical convention whose thrust is paradigmatic and 
ideological in nature— itself the product and agent of history rather than a 
verbatim record of it. Considerations of this sort suggest that we treat its 
subsidiary elements—especially the exalted status of the Mo-ho chih-kuan— 
not as unconditionally given facts but as an outgrowth of a lengthy and at 
times fierce competition between a number of different ways of discursively 
organizing T'ien-tai teaching. 

Despite the importance that Kuan-ting's introduction to the Mo-ho 


68. See Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.130a26-b7. Both Chan-jan and Chih-li are said to have 
revived T'ien-tai after an extended period of eclipse. Chan-jan is credited by Chih- 
pan with having arrested the decline of T'ien-tai exegesis and having purified T'ien- 
tai teachings of compromising and erroneous elements from other schools. Chih-li 
reclaimed "orthodoxy" after its scriptures had been lost and its traditions all but dis- 
rupted by the Hui-chang persecution in the mid-ninth century. 
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chih-kuan assumed in the eyes of later historiographers, it is not the only 
account of T'ien-tai origins found in early writings of the school. Nor was 
it necessarily always the axis around which the tradition organized its his- 
tory over the centuries that followed. Kuan-ting introduces Chih-i’s famous 
discourse on doctrinal classification in the Fa-hua hsüan-i with a geneo- 
logical statement that is as compelling as that of the Mo-ho chih-kuan.9 In 
addition, various early T'ien-tai documents recount a legend that presents 
Hui-ssu and Chih-i as incarnated bodhisattvas who originally received the 
Lotus Sütra—and by implication, the T’ien-t’ai revelation— directly from 
Sakyamuni Buddha on Mount Grdhraküta. Each holds the potential of 
developing a somewhat different take on the origin and nature of T'ien-tai 
tradition, a potential that was from time to time realized in the form of dis- 
tinctive cultic or regional traditions.” 

The two poles of "doctrinal learning" and "meditation" likewise permit- 
ted a host of cultic and scriptural associations other than the narrow identi- 
fication with the Lotus Sutra suggested by later exegetes. As we have already 
noted in the previous chapter, there is nothing in the Mo-ho chih-kuan or 
its early history to substantiate any direct connection with the Lotus Sutra. 
Moreover, the textual history of the Fa-hua hsüan-i, Fa-hua wen-chi, and 
Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole indicates that they were not brought together 
and ensconced at the heart of T'ien-t'ai tradition as the "three great texts of 
the Lotus" until sometime around the eighth century—more that one hun- 
dred years after Chih-i’s death.” 

When we examine the early T’ien-t’ai exegetical and textual record, 
we find that Chih-i and his successors compiled treatises of the “profound 
import” (hsüan-i %3) and “interlinear” (wen-chii 3c‘) or shu Hit) genre for 
any number of sutras other than the Lotus, including such long-standing 
Chinese favorites as the Vimalakirti Sutra, Mahdaparinirvana, and various 
Pure Land sütras. Not only is there no evidence that one particular scripture 
was consistently promoted over others, but T'ang-period sources indicate 


69. See Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.80a19-26. 

70. The earliest extant sources for this legend are Kuan-tings Chih-che ta-shih pieh- 
chuan SKM, T 50.191c21-23, and Tao-hsüan's Hsti kao-seng chuan WE, T 
50.564b18-22. Accounts from Fa-hua chuan-chi #2 {Mic (T 51.56c-57a) and Hung-tsan 
fa-hua chuan LRE (T 51.220) —two ninth-century collections of biographies of 
Lotus devotees centered around the region of Chang-an—five the most developed ver- 
sion of the tale. There are suggestions that it was closely connected with a regional cult 
of the lotus samadhi popularized by Hui-ch'ao 3&38 and Fa-cheng iXX, two spiritual 
descendants of Chih-i and Hui-ssu who settled at Wu-chen Monastery south of Chang-an. 

71. The most solid evidence to this effect has been developed by Hirai Shunei in his 
studies on the Fa-hua wen-chü (1985, 143-63). 
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that the spiritual descendants of Chih-i realigned T'ien-t'ai doctrine freely 
in order to accommodate whatever sütra or ideology caught their fancy. A 
perfect example is the synthesis of T'ien-t'ai doctrine and the esoteric Bud- 
dhism of the Mahàvairocana Sūtra developed by I-ching —17 (682-727) and 
his circle. This same tendency continues right into the Sung period with the 
"off-mountain" T’ien-t’ai interest in the Sürargama Sütra."? Then again, dif- 
ferences could also arise over which of the two disciplines—doctrinal learn- 
ing or meditative insight—take precedence in religious training, as we see 
from the "home-mountain" and "off-mountain" controversies of the nature 
of spiritual development. Finally, the inherent catholicity of the meditative 
system of the Mo-ho chih-kuan also allowed T'ien-t'ai praxis to conform 
itself to a diversity of cultic and soteriological forms, from the “wordless” 
subitism of Chan, to the elaborate rites of esoteric Buddhism, to the quest 
for rebirth in the Pure Land of Amitabha. This flexibility is reflected in 
the steady expansion of the cultic repertoire of the four samadhis over the 
course of the T'ang and Sung. 

Any and all of these factors could —and to varying degrees did—generate 
divergent perspectives within the T'ien-tai tradition. Indeed, a closer look 
at T'ang-period documents reveals a far more fluid and complex situation 
than the narrow lineal reconstructions of the Sung historians admit. In addi- 
tion to the well-known revival of T'ien-tai learning fostered around Mount 
T 'ien-tai in southeast China by Chan-jan, and his mentor Hsüan-lang “BA 
(673-754), we know of at least two other long-standing and vital centers of 
T ien-tai learning. One was Yü-ch'üan £F Monastary in Hupei, a major 
T'ien-tai institution originally founded by Chih-i himself and the site where 
he subsequently preached both the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i. 
The other was the T'ang capital of Chang-an and its surrounding environs, 
including Mount Wu-t'ai A&I to the north. Both regions sponsored tradi- 
tions of considerable antiquity and uniqueness, whose differences were no 
doubt exacerbated by rapprochements with other powerful localized move- 
ments such as Northern Chan, Hua-yen, the Pure Land teachings of the 
Shansi masters Tao-cho iH ## (562-645) and Shan-tao #724 (613-681), and the 
esoteric Buddhism of Subhakarasimha and Amoghavajra.” Such diversity 
suggests that we should speak in the plural when we speak of eighth-century 


72. The term "off- mountain" refers to a loose-knit group of T'ien-t'ai masters who were 
opposed by Chih-li and subsequently “excluded” from the "home-mountain" T'ien-tai 
camp due to their unorthodox doctrinal views. They espoused a tathagatagarbha- 
oriented interpretation of T'ien-t'ai teaching that drew strongly on the apocryphal 
Sürangama Sütra (T no. 642) and late T'ang Ch'an/Hua-yen thought. 

73. For an overview of the evidence pertaining to these regional traditions, see SEKI- 
GUCHI 1969, 85-205. 
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T 'ien-tai "tradition," with Chan-jans particular camp constituting but one 
among a number of semiautonomous lines. 

Ofthe various regional T'ien-tai movements that populated the Chinese 
landscape during the mid-T'ang, it is only from Chan-jans line that an 
appreciable literary record has survived. Naturally, this lack of corroborating 
evidence makes it difficult to determine just how Chan-jans views com- 
pared with or fared in relation to his T'ien-tai contemporaries. Whatever 
the broader picture may have been, one of the most distinctive features of 
Chan-jan's works is the systematic effort to identify the “three great texts" 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the Fa-hua hsüan-i, and the Fa-hua wen-chü as the 
core of T'ien-tai tradition. Apparently following the initiative of his master, 
Hsüan-lang,"^ Chan-jan explicitly equated T'ien-tai doctrinal learning with 
“marvelous understanding" (miao-chüeh $934) of the profound tenets of 
the Lotus Sütra as set forth in Chih-is two commentarial treatises on that 
scripture. T'ien-t'ai contemplation—as set forth specifically in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan—he defined as the “marvelous practice" (miao-hsing $517) of the 
Lotus Sütra, thereby setting the precedent for regarding the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
as a Lotus-oriented text. Thus the soteriological vision of the T'ien-tai path 
became nothing less than realization of the "lotus samadhi” and the tradi- 
tion itself the "school or doctrine of the Lotus [Sutra]? In the opening lines 
of his synoptic digest of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the Chih-kuan ta-i, Chan-jan 
states, “This scripture [of the Lotus] alone deserves to be called ‘wondrous. 
Hence only it is suitable for establishing the aims of religious practice. The 
course of discipline known as the five [sets of] means and ten modes [of dis- 
cernment] itself constitutes the perfect-and-sudden calming and contempla- 
tion, and it is based wholly on the Lotus. Therefore, the perfect-and-sudden 
calming and contemplation is just another name for the lotus samādhi” 

To set this program on a solid foundation, Chan-jan penned a number 
of treatises on the “three great texts,’ including massive interlinear commen- 
taries for each of Chih-i’s treatises, together with various shorter expository 
tracts. In the case of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, three of Chan-jan’s works in par- 
ticular came to be held as definitive by later T'ien-t'ai exegetes: his lengthy 
interlinear commentary, the Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh 1-38 $8 
Thik (Delineations for supporting practice and broadly disseminating 


74. See HIRAI 1985, 143-63. Chih-i's interlinear commentary to the Lotus Sütra, 
the Fa-hua wen-chü, appears to have been little more than a jumbles—and generally 
neglected— collection of jottings before Chan-jan's teacher, Hsüan-jang, reedited the 
work and began to lecture on it in conjunction with the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua 
hsüan-i. 

75. See Chan-jan, Chih-kuan i, T 46.447b3-4, and Chih-kuan ta-i, T 46.459b114. 

76. See Chih-kuan i, T 46.459a-b. 
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calming and contemplation, T no. 1912), and his much shorter Chih-kuan i-li 
IESG (Selected topics from [The Great] Calming and Contemplation, T 
no. 1913), and Chih-kuan ta-i LAKE (Synoptic digest of [The Great] Calm- 
ing and Contemplation, T no. 1914).” 

Chan-jan is remembered by Sung T’ien-t’ai historians as a great reformer 
of T'ien-tai teaching—the “lord of the exegetical record"? or “master of the 
received teachings, ”? whose massive commentaries to Chih-is three trea- 
tises “clarified the orthodox line for generations to come?® Such an assess- 
ment, of course, dates from some two hundred years after the fact and carries 
with it the particular investment that Sung-period T'ien-tai monks placed in 
Chan-jan and his writings. On the whole, the sparseness of the T'ang record 
affords us little information about Chan-jans impact on his contemporaries. 
Apparently he taught widely (mainly in Chekiang and Kiangsu, with a jour- 
ney at one point to Mount Wu-t’ai in North China) and attracted the notice 
of the T'ang imperial court as well as of several eminent literati.! Moreover, 
his spiritual descendants seem to have found their way into most of the 
major regional centers of T'ien-t'ai learning. Ultimately, however, we find 
little evidence that either Chan-jan or his works ever achieved any uniform 
authority during his day; and the record provided us by Japanese pilgrims 
such as Saicho and Ennin further suggests that the pattern of an eclectic and 
regionally diversified T'ien-t'ai tradition continued to be the norm despite 
Chan-jans self-appointed mission to righten up the school. 

Whatever the actual case may have been, the Hui-chang persecution (842- 
846) and Huang Chao uprising during the mid-ninth century dealt a devastat- 
ing blow to southern and northern traditions alike.” The effort to reconstitute 
T'ien-tai teachings a century later—fortuitously centered in Chan-jans home 
territory of Chekiang and organized primarily as a drive to recover T'ien- 
t'ai scripture—brought Chan-jan and his works to the fore.? Thus, almost 
by historical default, Chan-jan’s exegetical and historiographical program 


77. Toward the end of his career Chan-jan compiled yet a fourth work, the Chih-kuan 
fu-hsing sou-yao chi 1 88$8817 08 5/,i (Record of selected essentials of The Great Calming 
and Contemplation), which represents a condensed, interlinear "selection of essential 
points" from T no. 1912. For discussion of the date and circumstances of compilation of 
these works, see HIBI 1966, 135-235 and 257-89. 

78. Shih-men cheng-t'ung f$ PE ft, ZZK [HTC] 130.753.b; Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.177c16. 

79. Shih-men cheng-t'ung, ZZK [HTC] 130.753.b. 

80. Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.178a22-23. 

81. For an overview of Chan-jan’s career see H1BI 1966, 7-81, PENKOWER 1993 and 
2000, and RA 1988. 

82. For an account of these events and their impact on Chinese Buddhism, especially 
the “doctrinal” schools, see WEINSTEIN 1987, 114-30. 

83. See CHAPPELL and ICHISHIMA 1983, 25-30. 
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became the authoritative medium for understanding the teachings and tra- 
dition of Chih-i. To understand the foundations of later T'ien-t'ai thought 
and practice—especially as they concern the Mo-ho chih-kuan—we must 
therefore turn to the example set in the works and hagiography of Chan-jan. 

Chan-jan, by his own profession as well as that of his disciples," saw 
himself as a reformer whose mission it was to rescue T'ien-tai teaching 
from growing stultification, hybridization, and error. To this extent he was 
a staunch traditionalist. Clothing himself in the rhetoric of patriarchal tra- 
dition, he envisioned T'ien-tai teaching as the embodiment of a founding 
sagely genius and himself as one called to rectify and reclaim (but not alter) 
that original vision. Indeed the very imagery by which Chan-jan defines 
his cause—such as the trope of archetypal struggle against the excesses of 
demonic dhyana and dharma masters—harks directly back to the T'ien-tai 
inaugural drama, thereby linking Chan-jan paradigmatically to the tradi- 
tions founders. However, the world in which he functioned and the issues 
that he addressed are those of mid-T'ang period China. As a consequence 
the tradition that he "recovers" takes on distinctly new parameters and 
introduces postures toward T'ien-tai teaching, tradition, and the text of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan not seen in earlier works. 

One of the clearest and most eloquent statements of Chan-jan’s novel 
stance on T'ien-tai tradition is to be found in the list of ten reasons for 
composing a commentary to the Mo-ho chih-kuan with which he opens his 
Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh (T 46.141b20-29). A quick review of 
its contents should suffice to convey the salient features of Chan-jans pro- 
gram. Five of the ten points (that is, items 5 and 7-10) set for the familiar 
concept of the T'ien-tai path of doctrinal learning and meditative con- 
templation against the traditional demonic motif of the benighted dhyana 
practitioner and scriptural pedant.” The remaining five points, however, cast 


84. See, for instance, the characterization employed by Chan-jans disciple P'u-men in 
the latter's preface to the Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh, T 46.141a-b. The preface 
was compiled when the work was published in 765, some fifteen years before Chan-jans 
death. See also the various inscriptions and documents of Chan-jans lay disciple Liang 
Su: T'ien-tai chan-lin ssu pei REIRI FIS (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.438a-b); Chih-che ta- 
shih chuan lun WEKE aw (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.440a-c); Shan-ting chih-kuan WEL 
8i (ZZK [HTC] 99.206-207 and 118-120); and, especially, T'ien-tai chih-kuan t'ung-li X 
GILLI (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.438c-440a). It is recorded that Chan-jan once claimed 
to his disciples, "If you wish to get hold of the true [teaching], then whom can you turn 
to if you abandon me?" (Shih-men cheng-t'ung, ZZK [HTC] 13.754a3-4; and Fo-tsu t'ung- 
chi, T 49.188c21). 

85. For Chan-jan’s most concise statement of the principles of T'ien-tai learning and 
practice, see his opening summary in the Chih-kuan ta-i (T 46.459a-b). In essence, 
Chan-jans approach to the T'ien-tai path proceeds in emulation of Chih-i, who himself 
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the Mo-ho chih-kuan in a distinctly new light and are especially pertinent for 
understanding the ideological shift introduced by Chan-jan. 

The first reason that Chan-jan gives for writing his commentaries is “to 
show that [the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] itself represents the transmis- 
sion of the [patriarchal] master [Chih-i] and that it is not a mere [exercise 
in] intellectualization that stands apart from the master's [true] intent." 
The second and third reasons are to rectify erroneous interpretations of the 
patriarchal teachings (that is, the Mo-ho chih-kuan) that have arisen in the 
course of their transmission and to prevent these errors from becoming 
compounded in the future. The fourth is to guide persons of distant regions 
who esteem the practice of the T'ien-tai teaching of calming and contempla- 
tion but lack a master within the tradition to guide them. The sixth reason is 
to help students of the Mo-ho chih-kuan to avoid the difficulties (and poten- 
tial misinterpretations) posed by the terseness of the text's language and the 
unevenness of its presentation (literally, the inconsistent and ambiguous use 
of “expanded” [kuang W] and “abbreviated” [lüeh 14] forms of discourse on 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan). 

Chan-jans identification of the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan with the 
transmission of the "patriarchal mind" may at first glance seem unremark- 
able, especially given the close connection established between the two 
in Kuan-tings introduction and in later Sung sectarian histories. In fact, 
however, it is a point of considerable import, which represents for Chan-jan 
a deliberate and significant reassessment of both text and tradition. To 
appreciate this shift we must say a word or two about the polemical context 
within which it seems to have taken shape. Throughout his writings on the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chan-jan repeatedly criticizes a tradition within T'ien-tai 
that espoused the notion of an “oral teaching” (kou-chüeh O) or “trans- 
mission of the essentials of mind” (hsin-yao LZ) separate from and more 
fundamental than Chih-i’s literary legacy. This he describes as the teach- 
ing of "a separate or special single [essence of calming and contemplation] 
outside of the three [written treatises on calming and contemplation]" (san 
wai pieh i —5V5U—). The parallels with the Chan teaching of a “wordless 
transmission apart from the scriptures" are unmistakable, enough so that 
one is tempted to see this development as a product of the rapprochements 
between T'ien-tai and Chan that were forged at such regional centers as Yü- 


"comprehensively elucidated the sütras (and most notably the Lotus) by means of the 

‘five profundities and ‘ten points of explication [set forth in the Fa-hua hsüan-i] and 

synthesized all forms of contemplation by means of the five sets of skillful means and ten 

modes [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan]" i 888 EE UA BY A BEA ER E (T 46.459a19-20). 
86. See Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh, T 46.141b20-21. 
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chüan Monastery and Ch'ang-an. Chan-jan, however, does not identify it as 
an alien intrusion from Ch'an or as a matter of intersectarian polemic but 
treats it as a deviation endemic to T'ien-t'i tradition. In his effort to rectify 
it he makes the unequivocal—and striking— claim that the repository of 
the "patriarchal mind" is to be found precisely within the written text of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, not elsewhere. Commenting on the key line in Kuan-ting's 
introduction where the Mo-ho chih-kuan is identified as "practice that Chih- 
i used in his own mind" Chan-jan says: 


This [statement by Kuan-ting] is also intended to prevent later generations 
from practicing in ways that go against [what has been taught], for this one text 
is thereby established as containing all the basic features of practice. Some say 
that there is a special transmission of the essentials of mind apart from the three 
[basic treatises and systems of calming and contemplation] and, therefore, that 
the three works are useless. But even if there were an oral transmission given 
face to face, it could not amount to anything more than a verification of one’s 
own private realizations before the master. The techniques for contemplating 
and settling the mind presented in this text would still stand as sufficient unto 
themselves. How much the more so if later practitioners do not have a personal 
transmission to rely on. Apart from this text what else is there to speak of? Thus 
one should have faith in the fact that this [text and teaching itself] represents 
the [patriarchal] transmission.** 


As the first and foremost of his ten points, Chan-jans deliberate iden- 
tification of the patriarchal tradition with the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
firmly establishes the primacy of text over intuitive insight or charisma. and 
makes the issue of textual hermeneutics central to both religious practice 
and the concept of authoritative voice within the T'ien-tai tradition. The 
implications of this shift in perspective become apparent when we explore 
the remainder of Chan-jan’s points in light of this basic assertion. 

Chan-jans emphasis of the patriarchal vision and his identification of 
that vision with the Mo-ho chih-kuan recast the T'ien-tai spiritual enterprise 
in profoundly new ways. Most important, of course, is the fact that the twin 
disciplines of learning and practice and the concept of pre-ritual progress 
come to devolve closely around the engagement and mastery of canonical 
text. At the same time, however, it is misleading to think that they go no 
further than a formal acquisition of written lore. For mastery of the text is 
understood to be nothing less than a quest for the authorial mind (that is, 
the patriarchal genius) behind the written word—a quest that is intentional- 
ist to the highest degree. Hence, to fathom the seamless design that informs 


87. Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.1b. 
88. Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh hsü, T 46.147b19-29. 
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the Mo-ho chih-kuan is to return to illo tempore and reveal the mind of 
the founding patriarchs themselves, and to know this living vision of the 
patriarchs is not only to become a “worthy” of the Third or Fourth Identity 
but to take ones place among these figures and appropriate their ancestral 
charisma for oneself. Thus, as text and patriarch come to the fore, the tra- 
ditional norms of T'ien-tai soteriology—formally described in terms of 
the stages of Six Identities—are increasingly subordinated to the mytho- 
historical rhetoric of patriarchal ancestry and lineage sanction. 

Chan-jan, however, characterizes the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a work that is 
problematic by nature. And these difficulties—that is, its incompleteness and 
unevenness—at once pose a unique set of impediments to salvation and call 
for more comprehensive principles of textual praxis. 

In effect, casual interpretation represents an improper and potentially 
flawed interpretation of scriptural text, the errors of which even the eye of 
meditative insight fail to redress. The full design of the work—the cohesive 
patriarchal vision that informs it—reveals itself only through an exhaustive 
erudition that goes beyond the confines of the immediate text and, ultimately, 
draws on the entire received tradition. Thus, according to his disciples Liang 
Su and P'u-men, the outstanding contribution of Chan-jans commentary to 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan—the feature that places him and his work among the 
ranks of the patriarchal "worthies" —is the fact the it “[comprehensively] 
weaves together the net of received teachings"? and "extrapolates fully the 
meaning of the former sages expanded and abbreviated [discourse] so that it 
covers the range of superior and inferior capacities. 

Such an emphasis on cross-textual analysis would seem to occasion a 
heightened concern for sectarian canon and textual hermeneutics as well. 
For the ideological thrust of the “patriarchal vision" could vary considerably 
depending on which texts are consulted and how they are prioritized, not to 
mention the strategies by which they are interpreted. 

Finally, we must note Chan-jans intriguing suggestion (in the fourth 
of his ten reasons) that his commentary alone, judiciously used, is suffi- 
cient to reveal the patriarchal vision and retrieve tradition from the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan in the absence of a person to person transmission. Here we find 
grounds for a discontinuous concept of tradition or lineage—one that would 
seem to permit breaks to occur in time and space without foreclosing on its 
integrity or the possibility of its future rejuvenation. 

One would expect all of these considerations to have an impact, in some 


89. | WERE], Liang Su i288 in Chih-kuan tung li (in Fo-tsu t'ung-chi), T 49.440a6- 7. 
90. | ff Bi] RRS ZS ICS ABS ZBI, Pu Men 3£F5 in Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan- 
hung chüeh hsü, T 46.141a27-28. 
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form or another, on the patriarchal historiographies that sanction them. 
And, indeed, Chan-jans general emphasis on text—together with the pos- 
sibility of a historically discontinuous tradition—seems to resonate closely 
with the orthodox line of nine patriarchs that began to take shape around 
him shortly after his death and reached full maturity with the T'ien-tai 
revival in the eleventh century. As a case in point let us take the discussion 
of patriarchal lineage that introduces the T’ien-tai chiao sui-han mu-lu (ca. 
1032.?! 

In 1024 Tsun-shih 3&xX succeeded in prevailing on the imperial court to 
sanction and officially admit a collection of T'ien-tai works into the Bud- 
dhist Tripitaka canon. The T'ien-tai chiao sui-han mu-lu—along with its 
rehearsal of the nine-membered lineage—was compiled shortly thereafter 
as a catalogue and guide to this select T'ien-tai canon. Although it is only 
one among a number of early Sung narrations of T'ien-tai patriarchy, it is 
not only a seminal account but one that is fully representative of the genre 
at that time. 

The nine patriarchs listed by Tsun-shih extend from Nagarjuna and Hui- 
wen through Chan-jan, with the events surrounding the traditions inau- 
guration based principally on Kuan-ting’s preface to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Separated from Nagarjuna by more than a millennium, the Chinese patri- 
arch Hui-wen is said to have awakened to the way and established the 
basics of T'ien-tai calming and contemplation solely through contact with 
a Chinese translation of Nagarjunas works. (“He never knew Nagarjunas 
face but he knew Nagarjuna’s mind,” as the thirteenth-century Shih-men 
cheng-t'ung puts it.) Thus, at the headwaters of T’ien-t'ai tradition stands 
the archetypal example of discontinuity. A second hiatus, however, occurs 
between Kuan-ting and Chan-jan. During this period “when the teachings 
were in eclipse,” Tsun-shih tells us, "the Mo-ho chih-kuan was handed down 
without ever being unrolled,’ and its tenets never put into practice. With 
Chan-jan and his mentor Hsüan-lang, the tradition was put back on track, 
mainly through Chan-jan's "authoring of detailed commentaries that assist 
in learning and meditative practice. ?* Hence, of the nine generations enu- 
merated by Tsun-shih, the transmission of teachings between Hui-wen and 
Chih-i was purely oral and, at best, rudimentary; that between Kuan-ting 
and Chan-jan was both oral and attenuated. 


91. T'ien-tai chiao sui-han mu-lu KG 9X B8 ER Ss, in T'ien-chu pieh-chi RÆ), ZZK 
[or HTC] 101.263b. 

92. Shih-men cheng-t'ung, ZZK [HTC] 130.730b. 

93. From Tsun-shih, T’ien-tai tsu-cheng chi (in T’ien-chu pieh-chi, ZZK [HTC] 
101.263a6. 

94. T'ien-tai chiao sui-han mu-lu, in T'ien-chu pieh-chi, ZZK [HTC] 101.264a5-7. 
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Chih-i, Kuan-ting, Chan-jan, and (to some extent) Hsüan-lang are 
singled out from the other so-called patriarchs precisely because of their 
emphasis on textual exegesis, systematization, and the compilation of 
written treatises. 

Significantly, many of the tropes employed by Tsun-shih and his 
contemporaries can be traced directly to works of Liang Su, a lay disciple 
of Chan-jan who lived some two centuries earlier. Liang Su himself, in 
fact, is the author of the oft-cited statement that, between Kuan-ting and 
Hsüan-lang, “[the Mo-ho chih-kuan| was handed down without ever being 
unrolled and its stated teaching never put into actual practice, as well as 
the image of Chan-jan as one who, “expanded in detail [on Chih-i's text] in 
his commentary of some tens of thousands of words, thereby systematically 
laying out the net of the received teaching." Thus, in the patriarchal persona 
developing around the living figure of Chan-jan we see the same emphasis 
on text and textual tradition that characterizes his own writings. These 
conventions, in turn, set the pattern for early Sung formulations of the nine- 
membered patriarchy and the monumental historical reconstructions of 
such later works as the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi. 

The massive effort in the tenth century to retrieve from abroad T’ien-tai 
works that had been lost during the Hui-chang persecution and the rebel- 
lion of Huang Chao brought together an imposing body of scripture, some 
of which had disappeared from China long before the fateful events of the 
ninth century. The sudden infusion of this material into a severely weak- 
ened exegetical tradition confronted the T'ien-t'ai revivers with daunting 
questions about canonicity, interpretation, and the ideological contours of 
T’ien-t'ai tradition. These internal difficulties were further exacerbated by 
the growing challenge of Chan, whose efforts to consolidate its own mythic 
history, ideology, and monastic system during the early tenth century had 
already attracted the attention of the royal house of Wu-yüeh #& and made 
it the leading Buddhist school in southeast China. The controversy that 
grew out of this situation was both far-reaching and sustained, ultimately 
defining a set of issues that occupied T'ien-t'ai thinkers for the next three 
hundred years. For the most part it devolved around two main exegetical 
camps. The first, which centered on the figure of Chih-li, stuck closely to 
the hermeneutical principles and view of tradition set forth in Chan-jan’s 
commentaries to the “three great texts on the Lotus.” The second camp, more 
dispersed in character, was nonetheless typified by a common tendency to 
appropriate T'ien-tai doctine through a system based on the tathagatagarbha 


95. See Liang Su's T'ien-tai chih-kuan t'ung-li in Shan-ting chih-kuan (ZZK [HTC] 
99.118-120) and his Chih-che ta-shih chuan lun in Fo-tsu tung chi, T 49.440a5-7. 
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thought of works such as the Sürarngama and Mahdparinirvana sütras and 
of the Hua-yen/Chan thinker Tsung-mi 7&5 (780-841). As the tradition 
sorted itself out over the two centuries that followed, Chih-lis line secured 
its claim to orthodoxy as the "home mountain" branch of T'ien-tai and 
marginalized its rivals as heterodox or “off mountain.” In the interim, Chih- 
li himself (like Chan-jan before him) was given the historical distinction of 
having “revived [T'ien-tai tradition] in midstream” (chung-hsing H). Thus 
the hermeneutical principles and the view of text, canon, and tradition laid 
down by Chan-jan—epitomized above all in his monumental commentaries 
to Chih-is “three great texts" —came to serve as the basis of later T'ien-tai 
orthodoxy. 


IN CLOSING 


Not long after the text was authored by Chih-i and Kuan-ting, the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan became a cornerstone of T'ien-t'ai study and practice, to be 
poured over by generations of later T'ien-tai exegetes and aspiring students. 
However, it also garnered the attention of Buddhist monastics and laity well 
beyond the confines of the T'ien-t'ai school, including adherents of the Chan 
and Hua-yen schools. Wherever T'ien-t'ai and those homegrown Chinese 
traditions of Buddhism traveled— Korea, Japan, Vietnam, and beyond—the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan traveled with them, becoming, as it were, a genuine classic 
of East Asian Buddhism. Now, for the first time, we have in hand a complete, 
annotated English translation of that monumental text, perhaps ready for a 
new episode in its lengthy history. 


Translator's Introduction 


Paul L. Swanson 


THE Mo-ho chih-kuan F£ -ER (Great cessation-and-contemplation; 
T no. 1911, 46.1-140) by T'ien-t'ai Chih-i ^S (538-597) is among the most 
influential treatises in the long history of Buddhist scholarship. It stands 
as one of the most important treatises of East Asian Buddhism not only 
for the brilliant insight revealed therein, but also in its systematic and 
comprehensive treatment of both the teaching and practice of the Buddha 
Dharma. 

Many years ago—at a time of youthful indiscretion—I had a naive and 
simplistic impression of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, a text which, from its title, 
implies that it is mainly about the practice of "cessation and contemplation" 
(1E 88, Samatha-vipasyana). Why would such a text on a seemingly specific 
and limited type of "practice" or “meditation” be chosen in Japan as the main 
textbook for one of the two Tendai courses on Mt. Hiei, in which so many 
Japanese Tendai monks would train? How about other important aspects of 
Buddhist teachings and practice? One can understand immediately that the 
Mahdavairocana-sitra (Dainichikyo KH*$£) was appropriate for the “esoteric” 
course on mikkyo, but what about Buddhist doctrine for the exoteric kengyo 
trainees?! 

I realize now, having finished this annotated translation of the full text, 
that the Mo-ho chih-kuan is not "just a meditation manual" but a superb 


1. Historically there were two main courses of study ("majors") at the Tendai uni- 
versity on Mt. Hiei to the northeast of Kyoto: the esoteric course (shanago Ab 
[Vairocana course], or mikkyo 7##), which focused on the Mahàvairocana-sütra and 
other esoteric texts, and the “meditation course" (shikango 1E-ER9& [$amatha-vipasyanà 
course], or "exoteric" teaching, kengyo SX), that is, Tendai proper, which encompassed 
all Buddhist teachings with the Lotus Sütra at the center, and which used the Mo ho chih 
kuan as the main textbook. 
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outline of Buddhist tradition which covers the full scope of Buddhist prac- 
tice and teachings. Indeed, it would be appropriate if it had been entitled 
[ETLE] (The Great Buddha Dharma, Maha-buddhadharma). A person 
trained in the Mo-ho chih-kuan would not only be exposed to the basics of 
a great variety of Buddhist practices—from sitting or walking in medita- 
tion to chanting the Buddhas name to skillful use of dharani spells—but 
also gain a broad knowledge and training in Buddhist teachings (from 
Abhidharma and the Agamas to Mahayana); know the main themes of 
central Mahayana sutras—a good grasp of the Lotus Sutra, be familiar with 
a great variety of stories and parables from the Mahaparinirvána-sütra, and 
have sufficient knowledge of the themes of the Avatamsaka, Vimalakirti, and 
Prajfiapáramità texts as well as a good acquaintance with a large number of 
other sutras (Srimdladevi, Pure Land sutras, sections of the Great Collection 
of Sutras, a variety of “apocryphal” texts, and so forth). One would also have 
a good grasp of the Madhyamika dialectics of the Middle Treatise, and a 
deep knowledge of the Prajfiaparamità tradition through the Ta chih tu lun; 
gain a familiarity with the Yogacara tradition; not to mention training in the 
Tendai fourfold (or threefold) pattern of conditioned co-arising, emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle that serves as the basic pattern for organiz- 
ing and making sense of the vast array of Buddhist doctrine and practice. 
What better training in the Buddha Dharma could one hope for? 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan is traditionally considered one of the three great 
works of Chih-i, founder and systematizer of the T'ien-t'ai KG (Jpn. Tendai) 
school of Buddhism. The other two works in this triad are the Fa-hua hsüan-i 
ik3E 2; 3€ (Profound meaning of the Lotus Sutra; T no. 1716), which consists 
of an analysis of Buddhist teachings from the perspective of the centrality of 
the Lotus Sūtra, and Fa-hua wen-chii i£ X4) (The words of the Lotus Sitra; 
T no. 1718), a section-by-section commentary on the Lotus Sutra. The Mo-ho 
chih-kuan complements these two works by presenting the same teachings 
with respect to Buddhist practice, subsumed under the rubric of chih-kuan 
I-&8 ("cessation" or “calming,” and "insight" or “contemplation”; samatha- 
vipasyana).’ 

Chih-i had written numerous works on Buddhist practice earlier in his 
life in which he laid out the concrete steps required for proper Buddhist 
meditation and practice. These earlier works include the Tz'u-ti chan-men iX 
Pr (The gradual practice of meditation; T no. 1916) and the more famous 
T'ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan Ki&/i1ES8 (The “shorter” or "smaller" T'ien- 


2. For details see the introduction ( The Mo-ho chih-kuan and the T'ien-t'ai Tradition) 
by Neal Donner and Daniel Stevenson, and the explanation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself 
(T 46.1c1-3b10 and 21b16-23c12). 
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tai treatise on cessation-and-contemplation; T no. 1915)? These texts give 
detailed step-by-step instructions on how to conduct Buddhist meditation. 
In the T’ien-t'ai tradition this method corresponds to a “gradual-and-succes- 
sive" or "progressive" method of contemplation, while the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
teaches the so-called "perfect-and-sudden" method. It is significant that in 
his earlier years Chih-i preferred the term chan f# (Jpn. zen) for Buddhist 
meditation, but in his more mature works shifted to the use of chih-kuan as 
more appropriate to express the full range of Buddhist practice. It seems that 
Chih-i turned away from the term chan, with its implication of advancement 
along stages of meditation, to use the compound chih-kuan to imply a more 
"rounded" and full religious practice that held the potential for the immedi- 
ate attainment of awakening. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan, as well as the work of Chih-i in general, is sig- 
nificant for its synthesis of all the trends in Buddhist teachings and practice 
before the time of Chih-i. Buddhist texts, teachings, and practices were 
introduced into China haphazardly from India and Central Asia, and one 
of the major tasks of Chinese Buddhist scholars was to make sense of the 
immense and sometimes contradictory offerings under the rubric of the 
Buddha Dharma. Various “doctrinal classifications" (pan-chiao tl2x) were 
created in an attempt to systematize or make sense of this vast corpus of 
Buddhist works, but none was more successful or more influential than 
that of Chih-i. Based on the ekayána (one vehicle) principle and teaching 
of “skillful means" (updya) of the Lotus Sūtra, Chih-i attempted to give due 
credit to all branches of Buddhist endeavor. 

With regard to practice, in his many works (including the aforemen- 
tioned Tz'u-ti chan-men and T’ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan) Chih-i organized the 
various strands of Buddhist practice of his day into a vast yet manageable 
and inclusive system, organized mostly on the basis of a threefold pattern 
(emptiness, conventionality, and the middle). The Mo-ho chih-kuan contains 
the culmination of Chih-i's thought with regard to practice. It builds on and 
refers back to, rather than merely repeating, the concrete details given in his 
earlier works, and instead attempts a comprehensive philosophy of Buddhist 
practice. 

These works had a great influence on subsequent Buddhist practice 
and theory; the T’ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan, for example, was used as a handy 
manual for meditation without regard to sectarian affiliation and was most 
certainly influential in the development of the Chan movement.* The "four 


3. For a complete and annotated translation of this Hsiao chih-kuan, see the "Supple- 
mentary Texts" in Volume 3. 
4. See, for example, BIELEFELDT 1990. 
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samadhis,’ explained in the Mo-ho chih-kuan as the four types of medita- 
tion that encompass all kinds of Buddhist practice, include the constantly- 
sitting samadhi, a precursor to the "sitting-only" practice of the Chan/Zen 
tradition, and the constantly-walking samadhi, a precursor to the nien-fa/ 
nenbutsu practices of the Pure Land tradition. The both-walking-and-sitting 
samadhi includes esoteric elements (such as the use of dharani) that later 
blossomed not only in China and Korea but also in the Japanese Shingon 
and Tendai traditions. The T'ien-tai tradition in Korea gave birth to the Out- 
line of the Fourfold Teachings (RANK; T'ien-tai ssu-chiao-i) by Chegwan 
EL, a summary of T'ien-tai teachings in terms of the “Five Periods and 
Eight Teachings" classification system, used as a popular introduction to the 
T ien-tai system throughout East Asia? 

Scholars have long recognized the influence of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, and 
yet it has never been fully translated into a Western language. The first two sec- 
tions (T 46.1-21) were translated by Neal Donner in his Ph.D. dissertation for 
the University of British Columbia, submitted in 1976, and this translation was 
revised by Daniel Stevenson and published in 1993 as The Great Calming and 
Contemplation: A Study and Annotated Translation of the First Chapter of Chih- 
is Mo-ho chih-kuan (University of Hawai'i Press). This publication also con- 
tains useful and detailed essays on the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan and on the 
status and influence of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in the T'ien-tai tradition in later 
Chinese history. However, the translation by Donner and Stevenson included 
only about fifteen percent of the total contents of the Mo-ho chih-kuan,’ 


5. For a translation and study of this text see CHAPPELL and ICHISHIMA 1983. 

6. The first two of these introductory chapters have been merged and updated, and 
appear here as the preceding "Introduction: The Mo-ho chih-kuan and the T'ien-tai 
Tradition.” 

7. My translation of the opening section is of course heavily indebted to the pioneering 
work of Donner and Stevenson (as well as the Japanese translations by Ikeda Rosan, 
Sekiguchi Shindai, and many other Japanese scholars). Frequently I deliberately chose a 
different English translation than theirs, not that Donner and Stevenson's choices were 
wrong, but to bring out a different nuance of the original. On the other hand, I have very 
often followed their lead and wording, as I could not improve upon it. The fact that I do 
not acknowledge their influence and wording at every turn should not be misconstrued 
as a disregard for their fine work; if I acknowledged my debt at every occasion, the text 
would be cluttered throughout with such notes. (For a discussion of translation styles 
and comparison of specific passages, see my review of Donner and Stevenson [SWANSON 
1994], and my “Dry Dust, Hazy Images, and Missing Pieces,” Bulletin of the Nanzan 
Institute for Religion and Culture 23 [1999]: 29-43.) I would encourage the reader to 
consult both their and my translations to more fully experience the varied nuances and 
possibilities of the original Chinese text. Also, I have reproduced in my notes many of 
Neal Donner’s thought-provoking commentarial notes from his dissertation that, due to 
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It was an unexpected pleasure when, in the spring of 1990, I was con- 
tacted by Sudoh Takashi, director of the International Business Section of 
Kosei Publishing, concerning a project to produce a fully annotated transla- 
tion of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in English, French, German, and modern Jap- 
anese. The original plan was to complete one fascicle a year, thus completing 
the entire text in ten years. After a delayed start, and with a growing aware- 
ness of the enormity of the project, it was decided that a provisional printing 
of the first four fascicles (T 46.1-48) —a natural break in the text —should be 
prepared and made public before proceeding with the rest of the translation. 
The first four fascicles contain the six opening or introductory chapters of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, providing the background leading up to Chih-i’s main 
exposition, and the rest of the text (T 46.48-140) consists of the central sev- 
enth chapter on “Contemplation Proper.’ Eventually it became clear that a 
provisional publication in the traditional paper format was not economically 
viable, but an opportunity to overcome this obstacle appeared in late 2003 
when the newest version of Adobe Acrobat allowed for the production of 
searchable Ppr files. Thus we were able to present the material not only in an 
affordable Cb-RoM format but in fully searchable files. With the publication 
here of this complete translation and supplementary material, however, the 
provisional publication on CD-ROM has been superseded and is no longer 
available. 

I will now take up various specific issues related to the translation of 
this text: the centrality of the threefold pattern, Chih-i's use of scripture, the 
challenge of translation, the question of how much to rely on traditional 
commentaries, and other miscellaneous points. 


1. THE THREEFOLD PATTERN AND STRUCTURE 
OF T IEN-T AI THEORY AND PRACTICE 


A threefold pattern—which can be simply stated as “emptiness” 7E, “conven- 
tionality” 4&, and the Middle }—is the key to Chih-i’s analysis of Buddhist 
teachings and practice, and this pattern provides the basic structure for the 
analysis of various topics throughout the Mo-ho chih-kuan. In terms of a 
threefold truth, first, all things are empty ofa permanent, ongoing substance, 


constraints of space, were left out of the Donner-Stevenson publication by the University 
of Hawai'i Press (now, sadly, out of print). 

8. For a detailed discussion, especially as these ideas relate to the famous Müla- 
madhyamakakarika, Chapter 24, verse 18 (“All things that arise through causes and 
conditions, I explain as empty; again they are conventional designations; again, this is 
the meaning of the Middle Path"; T 30.33b11), see SWANSON 1989, esp. Chapter 1 (1-17) 


and Chapter 8 (115-56), and Stevensons “Introduction.” 
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being only the result of a provisional confluence of various causes and condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, this conventional reality of our interconnected existence 
is not nothing, but has temporary existence and thus has provisional signifi- 
cance. To realize that our being is thus simultaneously empty of permanent 
existence yet of conventional and temporary significance is to realize the 
Middle path of Buddhist wisdom. 

In terms of practice, we must remove, cut off, or deconstruct our vari- 
ous passionate afflictions, attachments, and mistaken views, and put an end 
to obstacles that prevent us from seeing or realizing things as they truly are. 
This is also expressed as "entering emptiness from the conventional,’ that 
is, to realize that all things in the mundane world of our ordinary lives are 
empty of permanence and to cease being attached to them, through lead- 
ing a moral life and taking part in practices that lead to a cessation of such 
passions and attachments. Next, one should be involved in the mundane 
world of conventional reality based on the wisdom of contemplation and 
compassion gained from realizing the emptiness of all things. This is also 
expressed as "entering the conventional from emptiness,” that is, to take on 
the bodhisattva-like activity of helping and saving others, while contem- 
plating the world as it is in its dependent and temporary reality. These two 
aspects can be considered separate and as a step-by-step progression, but 
ideally they are two sides of one coin, and to practice them simultaneously 
is the Middle path. 

Various categories are analyzed with the threefold pattern—includ- 
ing threefold cessation and threefold contemplation as well as threefold 
cessation-and-contemplation.? There are a number of passages, both in 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i (e.g. T 33.704c-705a) and the Mo-ho chih-kuan (e.g. T 
46.24a-25c), that both succinctly and with various permutations illustrate 
this threefold pattern, but the most sublime is a passage in a later section of 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (104b18-22). Chih-i often closes each section of his dis- 
course with stock phrases and a summary in terms of this threefold pattern, 
but this passage appears without warning, as the content of the third mode 
of contemplation of "skillful means" in the section on "contemplating the 
objects of passionate afflictions.” One is immediately struck by its simplicity 
and yet thoroughness in presenting the threefold pattern, but only when it 
is extracted from the Taisho text and formatted line by line is the exquisite 
balance of the Chinese revealed: 


9. See, for example, the threefold parallels among various categories (cessation, 
contemplation, eyesight, wisdom, truth, Buddha-nature) in Chart 4 of the supplementary 
materials, and the correspondence to the two truths (mundane and real) in Chart 1 in 
SWANSON 1989, 358-59. 
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fre 8 EOCIEBL 

POs) AA T 8S ZENE. a SURE IE A TERR, 
Wat TF T SES SE UE o DRE LE ABC 
BRA RC ABO REAPER. 
BTA MEC = YE = B X — D — BR — IS US 


[Translation:] As for what is essential practice, there is nothing that 
takes precedence over cessation-and-contemplation. To realize that 
the four categories of passionate afflictions are empty [in their essence] 
is called "cessation as realizing [or experiencing] the truth [of empti- 
ness]” and entering the contemplation of emptiness. To contemplate 
all passionate afflictions and the ways and medicines [to heal these] 
diseases is called “cessation as [the realization of conventional reality 
as that which] arises through conditions,’ and the contemplation of 
[re- Jentering conventionality. To contemplate all passionate afflictions 
as being the same as reality-as-it-is, is called “cessation as putting an 
end to the two extremes,” and entering the contemplation of the real- 
ization of the Middle Path. If you skillfully and with a peaceful mind 
cultivate this threefold cessation-and-contemplation, you realize and 
perfect the three eyes and the three wisdoms in a single mind (and 
thought). 


The English rendering (sad to say) may be complicated and confus- 
ing, but in Chinese the balanced repetition makes for lines that are akin to 
poetry. Note how the threefold pattern is reflected in the way the terms line 
up: the threefold truth itself 7E, f&, , with a terse summary of their content 
at the opening of each line. The final line specifically names threefold cessa- 
tion and threefold contemplation, with the crucial aspects of “skillful means” 
and a “peaceful mind,’ as well as other threefold categories such as “three 
eyesights" and “three wisdoms" that are included “in a single thought” (or, 
a “single mind,’ another crucial term for Chih-i). In its terseness and bal- 
ance—as well as being chock full of crucial Buddhist terms—this summary 
can only be described as “poetic scholasticism^" 


2. SAY WHAT?! CHIH-I' S USE OF SCRIPTURE 
AND THE TASK OF IDENTIFICATION AND ACCURACY 


One of my main concerns in preparing this translation has been to identify 
the original sources of scriptural quotations and put them into their proper 
context. I have written previously about Chih-i's use of scripture, and the 
challenge of identifying quotes and how to interpret some "creative" quo- 
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tation on his part.'° An important part of translation and interpretation 
requires that quotations not be rendered autonomously and out of context— 
the translation should not only reflect, but also in some way incorporate, 
the context from which a quoted passage comes. This involves the question 
of what the “original” source says in the first place (as far as it can be deter- 
mined), and whether or not the source has been quoted accurately or has 
been restated, paraphrased, or reinterpreted. In the course of tracking down 
and comparing the sources that Chih-i quotes as scriptural authority, I have 
been struck by passages that seem to misrepresent their source. This raises a 
number of questions. Which texts does Chih-i rely on most frequently, and 
why? When these texts seem to be “misquoted, can this be attributed to 
deliberate misrepresentation? If so, what is the significance of the passage, 
and what does this have to say about Chih-i's ideas and his creative genius? 
How far ought we apply the scholarly assumptions and requirements of our 
age—such as the demand for "accurate quotation" —to the scholarship of 
days gone by? 
The following comments can be applied to Chih-is use of quotations." 


1. First, the texts that Chih-i quotes or refers to most frequently are: 

a. texts quoted very frequently, almost habitually: Lotus Sūtra (T no. 
262, translation by Kumarajiva), Mahdparinirvana-sutra (T no. 374, 
no. 375), Vimalakirti-sutra (T no. 475), and Ta chih-tu lun (T no. 
1509; includes the Paficavimsati-sahasrika-prajfiaparamità-sütra). 

b.texts quoted relatively frequently: Avatamsaka-sütra (T no. 278), 
various Agama sütras, Mahdvaipulya-mahda-samnipata-sutra (T no. 
397), Middle Treatise (Mülamadhyamaka-karikà; T no. 1564), Cheng 
shih lun (*Satyasiddhi-sastra; T no. 1646). 

c. texts quoted on special occasions, where such texts have particular 
relevance (e. g., the Pratyutpanna-samddhi-sitra in the section 
on the Constantly-Walking Samadhi), or texts quoted numerous 
times but relatively infrequently: Jen wang ching (T no. 245), Con- 
templation of Samantabhadra Sūtra (T no. 277), Srimaladevi-sütra 
(T no. 353), Pratyutpanna-samadhi-sütra (T no. 418), Mafijusri- 
pariprcchàá-sütra (T no. 468), Visesacintibrahmapariprcchà-sutra 
(T no. 586), Suvarnaprabhdasa-sitra (T no. 663), Ying lo ching (T 


10. For details see my essay on "What's Going On Here? Chih-i’s Use (and Abuse) of 
Scripture,’ Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 20/1 (1997): 1-30. 

11. . Although these conclusions were first published in 1997 when I was still at an early 
stage of translating the Mo-ho chih-kuan, I am pleased that they have stood the test of 
time and stand as valid after completing the translation of the entire text. I reproduce 
these conclusions here with some minor modifications. 
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no. 1485), Dasabhumika-vibhasa-sastra (T no. 1511), Abhidharma- 
mahavibhdasa-sastra (T no. 1546), and so forth. For a complete list 
of sources quoted by Chih-i, see the list and explanations in the 
supplementary “Sources.” 


In general, the more frequently a text is cited, the more likely it is that the 
text is cited accurately. For example, the Lotus Sutra is most frequently 
quoted exactly as it is found in Kumarajivas translation. It is therefore of 
special interest when a passage from the Lotus Sütra is found to be used in 
a way different from its apparent meaning in Kumarajivas translation. In 
contrast, the Mahaparinirvana-sitra is also cited frequently, but often not 
in the form of a "proof text" accuracy but in reference to a story or analogy 
found in this sūtra. Thus, references to the Mahaparinirvana-sitra are more 
likely to be summaries or short citations needing to be filled out, and more 
likely to be given a creative interpretation. Texts cited infrequently tend to 
be less accurate. 

2. It is not unusual for Chih-i to quote texts with word-for-word accu- 
racy, but it is more often the case that he summarizes or briefly rewords the 
original source. Even in the case of the Lotus Sütra, which is usually quoted 
word-for-word, it is not unusual for passages to be summarized or reworded. 

3. Ihere are many cases in which Chih-i does not specifically say "in the 
sutras’ or identify the source he is quoting, but in fact he is either quoting 
or summarizing an authoritative source. There is therefore more "quoting" 
going on than one might assume from just picking up the passages identified 
as from a specific sütra. 

4. In cases where Chih-is quote differs from the “original source" (such 
as the editions we have in the Taishó canon), almost inevitably the quote will 
differ from the source in a way that serves to support the point that Chih-i is 
trying to make. This may seem like an obvious point, but it is significant. It 
indicates, for one thing, that the differences between Chih-i's quote and the 
original source are more likely due to a conscious or unconscious manipula- 
tion or creative reinterpretation on Chih-iS part, rather than due to copyist 
errors or variant texts. 

Of course the sources available to us today may be different from the 
texts that Chih-i had at hand, and there are dangers to identifying the texts 
we have in the Taisho edition of the Buddhist canon as “original sources.’ 
How sure can we be that the Mahdparinirvana-sutra printed in the Taisho 
edition is the same as the version Chih-i himself was familiar with? However, 
when we see that for the most part the quotations by Chih-i of the Lotus 
Sutra and Maháparinirvána-sütra, for example, are indeed the same as those 
found in the Taishó edition, we can conclude that Chih-i was referring to 
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much the same text, and the quotes that are different from the source as 
found in the Taishó canon take on a greater significance. 

Further, when Chih-i' quote differs from the source as we have it in the 
Taishó canon, the following possibilities need to be considered: 


a. The text in the Taishó canon is different from the one used by Chih-i. 
This is quite possible, and would require complicated textual histories 
to sort out. The differences, however, may be minor— such as a single 
character or compounds— caused by errors in transcription. In these 
cases it is often quite clear what has happened—the characters are 
visually similar or homophones and often do not result in a significant 
change in the meaning of the text. 

b. Texts such as the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i are said to 
have been oral lectures taken down by Chih-i’s disciple Kuan-ting. 
One explanation for differences between quotations and the sources is 
that since these are lecture notes, the quotes were written down from 
memory and not copied directly from manuscripts. Still, this does not 
exclude the possibility of Chih-is creative (and perhaps unconscious) 
rephrasing of scripture in his memory as he was lecturing, resulting 
in “wishful remembering.’ It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Kuan-ting edited these notes over a long period of time and certainly 
had the opportunity to check the sources. I find the argument explain- 
ing away misquotes as attributable to oral transmission difficult to 
accept. 

c. Chih-i himself had no intention of always quoting scripture word for 
word, but was more interested in summarizing or relying what he felt 
was the intent of the sütras. This opens up the whole question of Chih- 
is view of "scripture" and his attitude toward “authoritative texts.’ In 
a word, how far should we apply modern standards of textual critique 
to premodern scholars such as Chih-i? 

d. Finally, there is the possibility that Chih-i, while fully aware of the 
original form of the quotation, deliberately modified the quote to 
be more in line with the understanding and interpretation that he 
intended to convey. I believe there are cases in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
and Fa-hua hsüan-i where this is the best explanation. 


5. When Chih-i refers to the same sutra numerous times in the same sec- 
tion, it is likely that he is referring to the same section in the sütra. This may 
seem like a minor point, but it is a useful rule to keep in mind when trying 
to identify the source exactly. It also gives an indication of how Chih-i was 
working. As scholars, there are times when we recall a pertinent source or 
quote to back up an argument as we are writing a paper, and incorporate it 
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as such into the paper. There are other times, however, when we are writing a 
paper while already referring to a specific passage and we develop our argu- 
ment along the lines of the source material. This second method seems to be 
used often by Chih-i, and his argument is clarified by reference to the wider 
passage that he is relying on. 

6. Chih-i often utilizes a kind of metonym by allowing a single word 
or phrase to stand for a whole idea or passage. This is common even in 
modern Chinese, such as using a short set of Chinese characters to refer to 
an entire well-known poem, and is also found in Western literature. Thus 
only a few characters or words can evoke an entire verse, parable, analogy, 
or section of a sütra. Often the few words Chih-i uses convey little or no 
meaning in themselves, or can actually be misleading, until they are placed 
in the context from which they come, or until the entire verse or passage is 
known. In such cases it is the translator's responsibility to judge how much 
of the evoked passages should be incorporated into the final translation or 
in explanatory notes. 

7. Finally, one of the most important uses of scripture by Chih-i—in 
addition to direct or indirect quotation—is the re-interpreting of the texts 
in terms of the threefold truth (emptiness, conventionality, the Middle) to 
creatively extract the "implicit" meaning. This could be called the major 
purpose of the Fa-hua hsüan-i—an exposition of the "profound (or ‘hidder’) 
meaning” (hsiian-i) of the Lotus Sutra. Almost every section of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i ends up as an analysis of the topic under 
discussion in terms of the threefold truth of emptiness, conventional, and 
the Middle. Chih-i himself says, "Many sütras contain the meaning [of the 
threefold truth] in detail, though the names come from the Ying lo ching 
and the Jen wang ching" (T 33.704c17). It is not an exaggeration to say that 
most of Chih-is mature work is an exposition of the threefold truth—both 
doctrinally and in practical terms—as it appears implicitly and explicitly in 
the Buddhist scriptures. Thus by quoting and explaining the texts in terms 
of the threefold truth, he is extracting their “profound meaning,’ and it is on 
this basis that he chooses which texts to quote, and how to quote (or sum- 
marize) them. 


3. THE DREARY CHALLENGE OF TRANSLATION 


As with, I assume, the case of many translators, I have aimed for a balance of 
readability and "faithfulness" to the source. That is, to provide a text that can 
be read naturally as English (instead of a "literal" rendering from which the 
original Chinese could be reconstructed) and yet does not do a disservice 
to the meaning of the original text through excessive interpretive render- 
ings. In addition, I have tried to keep in mind two basic truths in working 
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with multiple languages: first, there is never a one-to-one correspondence 
between words of different languages, and second, there is never only one 
correct translation." 


1. There is no one-to-one correspondence between words of different lan- 
guages. Beyond the limitations of having to work in specific languages, the 
cultural background and historical development of a word gives it connota- 
tions beyond the dictionary definitions that can never be exactly replicated 
in another language. There may be close correspondences between words in 
sister languages (e.g., between French or Spanish with English), but these 
ties weaken as the "distance" between the languages increases, as in those of 
modern English and classical languages such as Latin or Greek. Still, there is 
some historical link between Latin or Greek (or even Sanskrit) and English. 
The cultural and historical gap that separates English and languages such 
as Chinese, Korean, or Japanese is much greater by comparison. There is 
also the additional complication that these languages use characters with 
visual impact and meaning, a factor missing in alphabetic or phonetically 
transcribed languages. The Chinese characters, with their pictorial and/or 
immediate visual impact, "work" differently from phonetic words. Besides 
these complications, the task of translating religious texts involves the 
problem of dealing with the intricacies and nuances of religious discourse. 
Descriptive or technical passages (travel guides or instructional manuals, 
for example) are more likely to have a satisfactory corresponding translation 
than the kinds of "slippery" subjects one finds in religious, philosophical, or 
literary texts. 

A first corollary to the rule is that there is a great danger of misrepre- 
sentation if a given word in one language is always translated with the same 
word in another, a "foolish consistency" that can only be maintained by dis- 
regarding the context. Strict adherence to a "consistent" translation can lead 
to what may be called "dictionary fundamentalism.” Pointing this out does 
not necessarily advocate arbitrariness or blatant inconsistency. A reasoned 
consistency is a laudable goal, but only with the caveat that the translator 
should be open to possible exceptions depending on the context. 

A second corollary to this rule is that when you are translating a text, 
you can never be sure how well you really “got it? You can always be certain 
that your translation is not perfect, but never so sure to what extent it is 
imperfect. Like a jigsaw puzzle that can never be finished, and with many 
pieces missing, you can sometimes get a good grasp of the picture as a whole, 


12. For details see my essay "Dry Dust, Hazy Images, and Missing Pieces: Reflections 
on Translating Religious Texts,’ Bulletin of the Nanzan Institute for Religion and Culture 
23 (1999): 29-43. 
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but you never have all the pieces, and often some of the pieces just don't seem 
to fit. 


2. There is never only one correct translation. A variety of translations 
are possible for all texts, without having to conclude that one of them must 
be "correct" and all the others “wrong.” It is even possible that different 
translations could all be "right" in different ways; some can be more correct 
or accurate than others. Or again, they could all be “wrong” or inadequate. 
Once I was confronted by our copy editor at Nanzan, who pointed out that 
I had translated the same passage from a Chinese Buddhist text in quite 
different ways in two different publications, and he wanted to know which 
one was “right.” At the time I felt a bit embarrassed, but if I had had my wits 
about me, I might have argued that both were “right,” given their context. 
One was a technically precise translation used in the context of an academic 
essay for a Buddhist studies journal; the other, a much freer translation in 
a chapter for an encyclopedia intended for a general audience. Both were 
appropriate for their contexts and purposes. 

This ambiguity, imprecision, and multivalence of language (which, as 
I have said, is compounded in religious texts) is probably good cause to 
despair of computers ever translating religious texts reliably. There are those 
who believe that eventually computers will be able to take over the task of 
translation. I have my doubts—but then, many people said a computer could 
never beat a master at chess. At the same time, as one who spent much time 
on the mundane tasks required for translation (looking up words that I have 
looked up many times before, checking references, trying to remember how 
the word was translated previously), I must admit I welcome recent advances 
that allow computers to handle some of these technical aspects, such as pro- 
viding a preliminary translation or allow for the quick search of textual refer- 
ences and technical terms (such as the sar Daizokyo Text Database with its 
"Digital Dictionary of Buddhism"). But computer translations and artificial 
intelligence still leave much room for improvement." 

Finally, to approach this matter from a different angle, we might sum- 
marize by saying that in working with languages and translating texts, there 
are at least three different levels to consider: 1. particular words and terms; 


13. At the Nanzan Institute we have tried out a number of translation programs, but 
none has even the minimum sophistication for our needs. Once we were playing with 
a program that translates between modern Chinese and English. A colleague of mine 
typed in a number of statements to test the accuracy of the program, including "Paul 
Swanson has a pony tail.” The translation provided in Chinese was a phrase that (retrans- 
lated back into English) could mean “Paul Swanson is a small horses ass" #7). AL. On 
second thought, perhaps computers have more insight than we give them credit for. 
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2. more general concepts and ideas, along with their historical development 
and implications; and 3. the intended audience, both of the original text and 
of the translation. As for particular words or concepts, I have already men- 
tioned the danger of a "foolish consistency" For example, how should we 
translate the important yet multivalent term/concept of soku Bl, sometimes 
translated as "identity" or "involves" or "sive" or just plain "is, as in “samsara 
soku nirvana.’ After much consternation and soul-searching, I decided on 
the awkward but identifiably technical “indivisible from,”!* to denote the 
idea that opposites are intertwined and co-related, and cannot make sense 
on their own. One possibility was to use the term “inseparable,” but there 
are other Chinese phrases (such as 4^ BE) that are better translated with this 
term. Also, the Oxford English Dictionary includes "inseparable" as one of 
the meanings of “indivisible, though this sense is identified as "obscure; 
I intend to revive this meaning of the term. Again, a word of caution with 
regard to translating soku as “identity.” This is certainly an accurate rendition 
in the case of “the identity of emptiness, conventionality, and the middle" EJ) 
ÆREN, or the T'ien-tai categories of the “Six Identities” 7\El]. However, 
there are many other cases in which a mathematical or total identity is not 
intended. Perhaps the most important of these are the phrases “the identity 
of bodhi-wisdom and passionate afflictions” Hel 4 and “the identity 
of samsara and nirvana" /EJEE[;/8 7€. In these cases, despite many passages 
that could easily be interpreted as such, I would argue that Chih-i does not 
mean that there is no difference between the two opposites and that they are 
totally interchangable. Rather, using such paradoxical phrases as "neither 
one nor different" 4^— X5, he argues that they are "indivisible" —they have 
no meaning apart from each other; they are not exactly overlapping equiva- 
lents of each other. In such cases, then, it is preferable to use the awkward 
yet more accurate rendition of "indivisibility" rather than "identity" An 
unbalanced emphasis on their "identity" can misrepresent Chih-i's teaching, 
which also involves differences.' 

To illustrate the issue of intended audience, for example, one must won- 
der when Chih-i summarizes, or picks up certain phrases and omits others, 


14. I started with the phrase "indivisible with" (to emphasize the "identity" of 
opposites), but it was pointed out that this is not acceptable English grammar. 

15. Oxford English Dictionary, second edition, vol. VII, p. 882: "Indivisible: not 
divisible; incapable of being divided (actually, or in thought); incapable of being 
distributed among a number; incapable of being separated or detached, inseparable 
(obs.)-" 

16. Later T'ien-tai/Tendai exegesis did indeed emphasize such a total and non-dual 
identity of opposites, but I leave the analysis and discussion of these later developments 
to other scholars. 
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does he pick up only what he thinks is important, or does he assume that his 
readers or listeners are familiar with the context and will know how to fill 
in the details on their own? Is he deliberately emphasizing certain points, or 
does he intend his summary to stand metonymously for the whole? In some 
cases it is obvious that he is using a kind of shorthand for a fuller context 
known to his audience. But this is not always the case. In any case, the mod- 
ern reader is likely to be at sea without additional information to understand 
and interpret the text. In such cases, a merely "accurate" literal translation 
captures at best only the surface meaning, and at worst leaves only a mean- 
ingless jumble of words. Deciding how much and what information to pro- 
vide to the intended audience in addition to the "bare" translation is one of 
the most important tasks of the translator. 


4. RELIANCE ON TRADITIONAL COMMENTARIES 


One issue related to the above discussion is, how much should the translator 
rely on the traditional commentaries, especially that of Chan-jan? Although it 
is true, as Stevenson points out in his introduction," "the view of text, canon, 
and tradition laid down by Chan-jan—epitomized above all in his monumen- 
tal commentaries to Chih-i's ‘three great texts —came to serve as the basis of 
later T'ien-tai orthodoxy,’ I have chosen to attempt a more direct reading of 
Chih-i’s work (with occasional assistance from Chan-jan and the other tradi- 
tional commentaries as indicated in the notes), in light of the possible pitfalls 
of relying too heavily on traditional commentaries and interpretations. By 
warning against a too-close reliance on Chan-jan and the many traditional 
commentaries, I am not advocating that they be completely ignored. Rather, I 
am endorsing a reading of the text that wrestles with it nakedly before glanc- 
ing over at the traditional commentaries to check what it says. It should be 
remembered that we cannot necessarily rely on the commentaries to provide 
the "right" answers; often it reflects only one possible interpretation. It means 
checking in detail the sources that Chih-i quotes to see if they really say what 
he claims they say in support of his teachings, and if they do not, to speculate 
on what that may imply. It means admitting that the text is ambiguous or 
convoluted at places, and not always trying to force a translation or present the 
traditional interpretation as "correct? It can mean taking a forward rather than 
a backward look—to look at Chih-i through the perspective of his predeces- 
sors (e.g., Hui-ssu), instead of looking at Chih-i through his successors (such 


17. Stevenson argues for the importance of relying on Chan-jans interpretations and 
explanations, an approach also favored by Ikeda Rosan; see especially his "Prolegomenon 
to a study of the Mo-ho chih-kuan" (1986). See also my review article "Understanding 
Chih-i: Through a glass, darkly?" (1994), where I discuss this issue in detail. 
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as Chan-jan). It means cultivating an attitude that takes the later commentarial 
tradition (even Chan-jan) with a grain of salt—to develop an awareness that 
a traditional interpretation is, after all, one opinion, of which others are pos- 
sible, and to be critically aware that the tradition colors Chih-i’s statements in 
a certain way. 

One of the more significant ways in which Chih-i's position is “colored” 
by later T'ien-tai/Tendai tradition, I believe, is precisely on the question of 
Buddha nature. From the time of Chan-jan and his advocacy of the Buddha 
nature of even non-sentient beings, to the remarkably influential role of the 
idea of inherent enlightenment (4%, Jpn. hongaku) in Japanese Tendai (and 
other traditions), Buddha nature has been a seminal concept in the T'ien-t'ai 
tradition throughout East Asia. But what did Chih-i really advocate with 
regard to Buddha nature? It can certainly be argued that later developments 
were not only in accord with, but also natural developments based on, Chih- 
is teachings. However, it can also be argued (and I take this view) that in 
handling the concept of Buddha nature, and in contrast to some later devel- 
opments, Chih-i is very wary of possible substantialist (and thus mistaken) 
interpretations, and that he treads very gingerly around the subject. His use 
of Buddha nature language is much less frequent than many of his succes- 
sors. His formulation of threefold Buddha nature in terms of a synergy of the 
nature of reality, wisdom, and practice (see SWANSON 1990) was, I believe, a 
careful and deliberate way to circumvent the potential problems that could 
arise from positing a substantial, "pure" Buddha nature (or “mind”), and the 
dangers of Buddha nature language led him to avoid advocating Buddha 
nature as a central proposition in his theory and practice. I do not think it is 
accidental, for example, that the Awakening of Faith is never quoted in Chih-is 
work (except for one occasion in the T'ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan, which is probably 
a later addition not by Chih-i himself). This studious avoidance can act as an 
important corrective to an overemphasis on, or substantialist interpretations 
of, Buddha nature, and overemphasizing the importance of Buddha nature 
in Chih-i's system can vitiate his potential role to counteract the excesses of 
Buddha nature thought in later T'ien-tai and the wider East Asian Buddhist 
tradition. 

Finally, there is no end to the details built up by commentary over the 
centuries, and though these details may be of interest to understand the inter- 
pretations of later ages, they can distract from and at times do not necessar- 
ily reflect the specific content of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. It should be pointed 
out that much of the information gathered through the centuries in the 
traditional commentaries, such as identifying the source of quotations, have 
been incorporated into modern Japanese annotated translations (e.g. IKEDA 
1996-1997, the Inyó, and so forth), which have been rich and helpful sources 
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for my translation. However, I leave a detailed discussion and analysis of 
the commentarial tradition, and the later influences of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
in East Asian Buddhism, to other authors. Again, especially for such a 
complicated text as this, there are surely many places where I have missed 
the point, or failed to pick up the proper nuance, or where a closer look at 
the commentaries may have clarified the context, and for these cases I beg 
the indulgence of my peers and await the corrections of future scholarship. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


o 


9 


Detailed section titles and subheaders have been added (often indicat- 
ing the Taisho page information) to clarify the structure of the text. This 
information is usually not in the text itself, and occasionally it is not 
clear where such breaks belong. Thus, these subheaders reflect often 
subjective organizational decisions on the part of the translator. 


Use of Wade-Giles instead of Pinyin for Chinese transcription: this may 
mark my translation as anachronistic even before publication, but when 
I started studying Chinese Buddhist texts in the 1970s and early 80s, 
Pinyin was still a distant and uncertain rumor, and through the years I 
have continued to use Wade-Giles. Many of my most important sourc- 
es—including Hurvitz, Donner, and Stevenson—used Wade-Giles, and 
transferring all the transcription to Pinyin did not strike me as feasible. 
In any case, I do not think that it causes undue confusion; those who 
are accustomed to Pinyin will quickly see that Chih-i is Zhiyi, T'ien-tai 
is Tiantai, Chan-jan is Zhanran, and so forth. Pinyin readings are pro- 
vided in the Glossary and list of Buddhist sources in Volume 3. 


The possibility of including the full original Chinese text alongside the 
translation was considered but abandoned due to complicated layout 
issues and the problem of how to handle variant texts. For those who 
wish to compare the translation with the original Chinese in a digital 
form, the full text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan can be downloaded for free 
from the Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association (CBETA) site 
at www.cbeta.org, or searched on the SAT Daizokyo Text Database at 
http://21dzk.l.u-tokyo.ac.jp/SAT/. I have occasionally inserted Chin- 
ese text within the English when it is useful (for those familiar with the 
Chinese terms) to identify certain technical terms, indicate when I have 
given an "inconsistent" translation for a certain term, or otherwise pro- 
vide information that I believe is missing or cannot be conveyed by the 
English translation itself. 


Notes on the oft-quoted Ta chih tu lun: the classic Western version of 
the important Ta chih tu lun is, of course, the five-volume French trans- 
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lation by Étienne Lamotte (1944-1980). The frequent quotation and/ 
or reliance on this text by Chih-i often required giving a translation of 
the full context in my notes. I began by making my own translations 
or giving the French of Lamotte, but then discovered an English trans- 
lation of Lamotte by Gelongma Karma Migme Chodron (2001). I still 
kept some of the French (with Sanskrit inserts) from Lamotte in my 
notes, but increasingly provided Chodrons English translation. Rumors 
are that further English translations of the Ta chih tu lun are being pre- 
pared and should be available soon. Having a copy of the full Ta chih tu 
lun available for consultation is highly recommended while reading and 
studying the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


o There was a constant struggle to decide on how much extra material (notes 
and translation of supplementary texts) was necessary and/or appropriate 
for the translation. The content of other texts was often necessary in or- 
der to understand (or appropriately supplement) the presentation in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, and if an explanation in the notes was felt insufficient, I 
prepared a translation of the texts that were being quoted. Again, there of- 
ten seemed no end to the possible supplementary materials, and an argu- 
ment could be made that the entire corpus of Chinese Buddhist texts from 
Chih-is time are required for a "full" understanding. I did end up pre- 
paring a complete annotated translation of the Hsiao chih-kuan (included 
with the "Supplementary Texts" in Volume 3), not only for its relevance 
to the Mo-ho chih-kuan but also for the intrinsic interest and importance 
of this short text. There were other texts that begged for attention but 
were not manageable. For example, in a discussion on the levels of teach- 
ing and attainment, Chih-i gives only a cursory explanation in the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan and adds that "these are explained in the Fa-hua hsüan-i" 
(see T 46.97c1); the detailed explanation in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, however, 
goes on for the entire fifth fascicle of more than fifteen Taishó pages (T 
33.732b21-746c6). The task of translating such an extended supplement 
would have added yet another year to the delay in publication of this text, 
and so was ruefully abandoned. There are many other such references to 
details given in Fa-hua hsüan-i, which makes the translation of this im- 
portant text the next goal in explicating Chih-is work, if only I have the 
required time, health, will, and support to complete it. 


6. TEN REASONS FOR AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE MO-HO CHIH-KUAN 


Following the example of the great commentator Chan-jan, who famously 
opened his influential commentary on the Mo-ho chih-kuan (see T 
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46.141b20-30) by giving ten reasons for producing such a work," here are 
ten reasons for translating the Mo-ho chih-kuan into English: 


1. 


N 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan has had an immense influence on East Asian 
Buddhism, not just in China but also in Korea, Vietnam, and Japan, 
where it was the main text of the "exoteric" course for Tendai Bud- 
dhism on Mt. Hiei, the "womb" which gave birth to the Zen, Pure 
Land, and Nichiren schools in Japan. 


. The text has never been fully translated into a Western language. 


3. Ihe Mo-ho chih-kuan offers a solid balance between "Zen" (dhyana) 


meditational practice and academic Buddhist studies, between the two 
"wheels" or "wings" of action and teachings, meditation and study, 
serenity and insight. 

The contents of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, its traditional commentaries, 
and the ideas and practices that grew out of this textual tradition are 
of major significance for contemporary followers of the Lotus Sütra, 
especially in the Nichiren tradition. 


. The Mo-ho chih-kuan reflects the vast array of Buddhist teaching, texts, 


ritual, and devotional practices transmitted from India, through Cen- 
tral Asia, to East Asia. 


. The Mo-ho chih-kuan can serve as a comprehensive introduction to the 


enormous Mahayana Buddhist tradition. 


7. The Mo-ho chih-kuan offers a window into Sui-T'ang Chinese cultural 


10. 


features such as medical practices, contemporary beliefs in demonic 
and other supranormal forces, and other non-Buddhist (Taoist and 
Confucian) ideas and sayings, thus providing a rich and early source 
for non-Buddhist Chinese history and culture. 


. To quote Chan-jans fourth reason (T 46.141b24-25), “To provide a 


guide to persons in distant regions who esteem the practice of the 
T’ien-t'ai teaching of cessation-and-contemplation but lack a master to 
guide them.’ 


. Again, to borrow Chan-jan’s sixth reason (T 46.141b26), this transla- 


tion and its expansive notes can help students of (especially T’ien- 
tai) Buddhism deal with the "terseness" of the original text and the 
“unevenness” of its presentation. 

Finally, so that people without access to the original Chinese can read 
the text for themselves and ponder whether its teachings have been 
accurately interpreted in latter ages, or have relevance for our age. 


18. See Donner and Stevenson's introduction for a list of Chan-jan’s ten reasons. 
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7. A NOTE ON THE TITLE AND COVER 


The title of this book, “Clear Serenity, Quiet Insight,” reflects the famous 
opening phrase in the Mo-ho chih-kuan: "The luminous quiescence of 
cessation-and-contemplation" iL $RBHRE (T 45.1a7). As explained in the 
notes to the text, this phrase can be understood in many ways, given the 
multivalence of the Chinese. Each of the four characters can be taken alone, 
or as two binomes. “Luminous quiescence” can modify “cessation-and- 
contemplation,” or “quiescent serenity” # can modify "cessation (calm- 
ing)” IF and “luminous clarity" Hj can modify “contemplation (insight)" #. 
Another possibility I considered for the title was “Be Still and Know" as a 
way of unpacking this phrase. Many will recognize that the full phrase is “Be 
still and know that Iam God” (Psalm 46:10), perhaps a strange choice for a 
work on Buddhism. If one realizes, however, that "I" is empty of permanent 
or ongoing existence, and is merely a conventional designation for a coming 
together of countless and various causes and conditions, then the phrase can 
take on Buddhist significance. 

Again, note that the top of the spine for each of the three volumes 
contains a different symbol: a triangle /A, a square [2], and a circle @. The 
triangle symbolizes the threefold truth of emptiness, conventionality, and 
the Middle, first explained in Volume 1 but providing the structure for the 
entire text. The square symbolizes the tetralemma of a, not-a, both, and nei- 
ther, the pattern for much of the discussion in Volume 2. It can also refer to 
the Four Samadhis of constantly-sitting, constantly-walking, both-walking- 
and-sitting, and neither-walking-nor sitting, described first in Volume 1 but 
providing the basis for practice that is the theme of the entire work. Again, 
it can refer to the Fourfold Teachings of the T'ien-tai classification system: 
Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect, the last of which provides the third 
symbol, the circle. The “round” or Perfect Teaching is the epitome of T'ien- 
t'ai teaching and practice, and also reflects the "rounding out" of reference 
materials in Volume 3. 


8. FINAL REFLECTIONS ON THE “VANITY” 
OF WORKING ON A SINGLE TEXT FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Approaching the end of text, and finally feeling that I was beginning to see 
the proverbial light at the end of the tunnel, I ran across the following pas- 
sage in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.137a16-17), and it seemed that Chih-i was 
speaking directly to me (or someone in a similar state): 


19. Other titles that were considered but rejected include "Immaculate Perception" 
and “See of Tranquility.” 
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A sutra says, “A wise person rejects various impractical questions about a 
bridge” [such as, what wood is it made of, or how many elephants were used in 
its construction, instead of using the bridge to cross to the other side]. People 
[seeking the path of the Buddha] should be the same way. For the sake of the 
academic path of learning you cultivate and study the details concerning the 
four gates of teachings, spending thirty years making distinctions concerning 
one gate or one text, and not yet fully clarifying it. When your efforts begin to 
show a smidgen of results, you are already old and can no longer partake in the 
three flavors of home-departing, reading and chanting the sutras, and sitting in 
meditation. Birth is empty, death is empty, and one life has been thrown away 
in vain. This is like all those questions concerning a bridge; of what use is it all 
if there are only questions and one does not actually cross the bridge? 


It is only fair to point out that in this context (as in many others)? Chih-i 
is critical not only of the "Dharma masters" who are only concerned with 
learning and ignore their contemplative practices, but also of the "Medita- 
tion masters" who, to their detriment, concentrate only on sitting in medi- 
tation and ignore "learning. However, although I am guilty of focusing on 
academic pursuits rather than contemplative practice (except for what I call 
the "Translators Samadhi” 83A —B& in which one may attain a somewhat 
sublime state of concentration),”! I must disagree with Chih-i and say that 
I do not regret, nor consider it in vain, to have devoted thirty years to this 
single text. Rather, it has been an honor and privilege, and I am not yet ready 
to cross the bridge to the other side. 
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General Outline of Contents 


Introduction [1a-3b] 


Kuan-ting’s introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Includes an outline of the 
T’ien-tai lineage and a concise summary of the intent of the treatise. 


An Outline of the Ten Chapters [3b-4a] 


A summary of the full text, including the last three chapters (8-10) that were 
left uncompleted. 


Chapter |. Synopsis [4a-21b] 
A longer summary of the contents and intent of the Mo-ho chih-kuan; contains 
an exposition on bodhicitta (the aspiration for enlightenment), on the Six Iden- 
tities, and the Four Samadhis. 


Chapter II. Explanation of Terms [21b-23c] 


Various terms for cessation-and-contemplation, and the definition of the term 
chih-kuan (cessation-and-contemplation) in terms of relative (three types each 
of cessation and contemplation) and absolute meanings. 


Chapter Ill. Features of the Essence of Cessation-and-Contemplation 
[23c-29c] 
Explanations of threefold cessation and threefold contemplation, and of per- 
fect-and-sudden or immediate cessation-and-contemplation. 


Chapter IV. Encompassing All Dharmas [29c-32a] 


Explanation of how cessation-and-contemplation encompasses all reality, all 
delusions, all wisdom, all practice, all levels of attainment, and all teachings. 


Chapter V. Incomplete and Perfect Cessation-and-Contempla- 
tion [32a-35b] 
Clarification of various aspects of cessation-and-contemplation in terms of the 
categories of Hinayana and Mahayana, partial and full, incomplete and perfect, 
gradual and sudden, and tentative and real. 
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Chapter VI. Clarification of Twenty-five Preparatory Means [35c-48c] 


Twenty-five conditions (five categories of five items each) recommended as 
preliminary preparation necessary for the practice of cessation-and-contem- 
plation. 


Chapter VII. Contemplation Proper [48c-140c] 


This incomplete chapter (missing the final three sections) details how to prac- 
tice contemplation by focusing, in turn, on contemplating the sense fields of 
our daily experience, and then the objects of passionate afflictions, the objects 
of disease, the objects of karma, the objects of demonic forces, the objects of 
dhyana concentration, and the objects of mistaken views. These are contem- 
plated in terms of the ten modes of contemplation: 1. to contemplate objects 
as inconceivable, or beyond conceptual thought; 2. to arouse compassion and 
correct aspiration for enlightenment; 3. contemplation that skillfully quiets the 
mind; 4. to universally deconstruct all dharmas; 5. to be conscious of what is 
conducive or obstructive to enlightenment; 6. to choose appropriate types of 
practice from among thirty-seven ways of meditation or "steps on the path" 
to enlightenment; 7. to control the auxiliary methods that help one to attain 
enlightenment; 8. to know the stages of attainment; 9. to practice peace through 
patient forbearance; and 10. to avoid passionate attachments to any dharma. 


This annotated translation also includes extended annotations and various 
supplementary materials. 


Extended Annotations 


Extra information, commentary, or discussion considered too long for the 
footnotes, or extraneous to the main point of the text, has been added to the 
the end of Volume 1. Such information has been marked in the text or foot- 
notes with the symbol “9? The endnotes are not numbered but identified by the 
Taisho page number, column, and line (e.g., “1a4”) for which the information 
is relevant. Since all of the long endnotes refer to the early sections of the text 
(Chapters 1-6, the first four fascicles), these have been appended to Volume 1 
of the translation. 


Supplementary Texts 


Partial translations are given of texts deemed necessary to provide the back- 
ground for understanding the exposition in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. These 
include some sütra extracts, as well as sections of other works by Chih-i that 
provide details and background not given in the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself. Such 
details are often omitted or summarized briefly in the Mo-ho chih-kuan since 
Chih-i has covered them previously in these texts; in this sense they are rightly 
“part” of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
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Detailed Outline 


This section contains a detailed outline of the contents of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Section titles and subheaders have been added to clarify the structure of the 
text. This information is often not in the text itself, and occasionally it is not 
clear where such breaks belong. Thus, these subheaders at times reflect subjec- 
tive organizational decisions on the part of the translator. Taisho page numbers 
indicate precisely the location of the Chinese text by page number, column (a, 
b, or c), and line number. 


Chinese Character Index and Glossary of T'ien-t'ai Terms 


The Chinese character index, arranged by stroke count and radical, supplies a 
standard translation for Chinese terms (though this standard is not always fol- 
lowed, with variant translations used according to the context). Words marked 
with an asterisk are those not given an expanded treatment in the glossary. 


The glossary gives the English translation of Chinese terms with the Chinese 
characters, followed by the romanized Chinese and Japanese readings, and at 
times extra information such as the French translation, the definition in Eng- 
lish, the definition in French, important references where the term appears, 
and related terms. The glossary is organized alphabetically according to the 
English term. 


Buddhist Sources Quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


A list and explanation of texts quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, beginning with 
the Taisho number, volume, and pages, the transcription used in the transla- 
tion, the Chinese characters, the romanization of the Chinese (Wade-Giles and 
Pin-yin) and Japanese readings, the Sanskrit title (if applicable), the English 
translation of the full title, and further information on the text as it relates to 
Chih-i's work, particularly in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Titles of Buddhist texts are reproduced in various ways, following the practice 
of Donner and Stevenson (The Great Calming and Contemplation, xx): "For 
scriptures that are well known to Western audiences, we have adopted the most 
commonly used English, Sanskrit, or Chinese equivalent: e.g., Lotus Sütra, 
Middle Treatise, Vimalakirti Sutra, Avatamsaka Sutra, Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
Ying-lo ching. Titles that are extant in Sanskrit or that represent Chinese tran- 
scriptions of Sanskrit are generally given in Sanskrit. Where the title is recon- 
structed from a Chinese transcription (without an extant Sanskrit counterpart) 
an asterisk (*) is placed before it (e.g., *Dasabhumika-vibhasa-sastra). Chinese 
titles are either translated into English or transcribed in romanized form, the 
deciding factor being the relative frequency with which the text appears.’ 
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Charts 


A collection of charts illustrating various detailed lists and categories as 
expounded in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Bibliography of T'ien-t'ai Related Materials 


The bibliography contains the abbreviations used in the translation (e.g., ^T" for 
the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo), as well as the full information for bibliographical 
references in the notes. In general, the full bibliographical information for a 
reference is given the first time it appears in the notes, and is then referred to in 
shortened form (e.g., "Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra,’ or “Fukushima 1980"). 


9 


9 


9 
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Conventions 


The following conventions are used throughout the translation: 


As a rule, when the Indic form of a term is provided it is given in its 
Sanskrit form (unless indicated as Pàli). For proper names, generally the 
Sanskrit form is used. 


Words generally recognized as having entered the English language, 
especially those appearing in Roman type in standard English diction- 
aries, are given in roman type, with diacritical marks when applicable 
(arhat, asura, bhiksu, bodhisattva, bodhisattva-mahàsattva, deva, devi, 
dharma, dhyàna, Hīnayāna, kalpa, karma, Mahāyāna, mandala, Pāli, 
pratyekabuddha, samādhi, śāstra, skandha, śrāvaka, stūpa, sūtra, vajra, 
vihara). Words that are used commonly in the English language, such as 
“nirvana” and “samsara, are given without diacritical marks. 


(< » 


Plurals of Indic word are formed by adding “s” to the Indic singulars 
(e.g., samàdhis, bhiksus, arhats, dhāranīs, sütras). 


The following words are capitalized: Abhidharma (the treatises and the 
tradition), Agama, Avatamsaka Period (as in the Five Periods), Avici 
hell, Bodhi tree, Brahma, Buddha, Buddhahood, Buddha nature, Deer 
Park, Dharma (to refer to reality or the Buddhas teaching [Buddha 
Dharma(s)]; “dharma” when referring to phenomena), Dharma body, 
Dharma King, Dharma realm (for dharmadhatu, “dharma realms” when 
referring to the ten destinies), Dharma-nature, Distinct Teachings, Five 
Periods and Eight Teachings, Four (Buddha) Lands, Four Noble Truths, 
Four Samadhis (in caps for a specific Samadhi: e.g., Lion of Resolute 
Speed Samadhi, Lions Roar Samadhi, Lotus Samadhi, Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi, Samadhi of Buddhas Standing, Samadhi of Contemplating 
the Buddha, Sürahgama Samadhi, Transcendent Samadhi, Vaipulya 
Samadhi, Vajra Samadhi, Wind Samadhi; but small [“samadhi”] for 
more general categories: constantly-sitting samadhi, constantly-walking 
samadhi, both-walking-and-sitting samadhi, neither-walking-nor-sit- 
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ting samadhi, samadhi of awakened thoughts, samadhi of following ones 
own thoughts, single-practice samadhi), Four Universal Vows, Fourfold 
Teachings, Great Compassion, Great Matter, Hinayana, Lotus Samadhi, 
Lotus Repentance, Lotus-Nirvana Period, Mahayana, Mara, Middle, 
Middle Way, Noble One, Perfect Teaching, Prajiaparamita sütras (the 
group of sutras), Prajna Period, Saha world, Sangha, Shared Teachings, 
Six Identities, Tathagata, Tripitaka, Tripitaka Teachings, Tusita heaven, 
Vaipulya Period, Vaipulya sutras, Vinaya, World Honored One. 


The symbol “S” indicates that more detailed information on the topic at 
hand is provided in the supplementary notes at the back of Volume 1. 


References to the Taishé canon are given as “T” followed by the vol- 
ume number, page number, column (register), and line number. Thus 
"T 46.55b13-16" refers to Taisho volume 46, page 55, column (register) 
b, lines 13 to 16. The text number (e.g., T no. 1911) is used at times when 
there is reference to a text as a whole. 

There are usually twenty-nine lines to each column on a Taishó page. 
Following the policy of the sar database, when giving the location of 
the text and there is a break in the column, lines are counted according 
to their proximity to the column in general. That is, the space taken by 
a section break is counted according to how many lines it takes up, not 
to the actual number of lines printed. Thus the beginning of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan is given as “1a7” rather than “1a1” or "1a5^ 

The page number, column, and line number are provided at the 
beginning of each section and, when the section is lengthy, at significant 
breaks in the text within a section. The Taisho numbers for the column 
breaks (e.g., [1c] where the text moves from column 1b29 to 1c1) are 
given in semibold print within the text. 


Where a text title is reconstructed from a Chinese transcription (without 
an extant Sanskrit counterpart) an asterisk (*) is placed before it (* Dasa- 
bhümika-vibhasa-sastra). 

Chinese characters have been inserted in the text where the translator 
felt it was useful to identify a term, phrase, or proper name, especially 
where the possibility of variant or "inconsistent" translations and inter- 
pretations make it helpful to know the original Chinese. 


When the context of original sources are quoted in the notes, the pas- 
sage corresponding to the part quoted by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
is sometimes given in italics. The translation of the corresponding pas- 
sage in the original source may differ from the translation of the quote 
by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, reflecting differences between the 
quote in the Mo-ho chih-kuan and the "original" and/or its context. 


The Great 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 


Introduction (by Kuan-ting) 
An Outline of the Ten Chapters 
I. Synopsis 
II. Explanation of Terms 
II. Features of the Essence of 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 
IV. Encompassing All Dharmas 
v. Incomplete and Perfect 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 
Clarification of Twenty-five 
Preparatory Means 


VI. 


Extended Annotations 


BE an] JE ÆR 


The Great 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 


Translation and commentary by 


Paul L. Swanson 


Taught by the great master T'ien-t'ai Chih-che [Chih-i] of the Sui. 


Recorded by Kuan-ting, a disciple. 


T'ien-t'ai Chih-che X & € Afi: 
lit., “the great teacher and wise one of 
[Mount] T'ien-tai^ This is the honorary 
title bestowed on Chih-i #58 by the Sui 
Prince Yang Kuang, a powerful patron 
of Chih-i. Hurvitz explains: “The Prince, 
in keeping with the scriptural injunction 
that a pious layman may not fail in any 
respect in his services to the clergy, had 
prepared a monastic residence for Chih-i, 
to which he was cordially invited. Chih-i 
went from Lu-shan to the Princes resi- 
dence, where, on the twenty-third day in 
the eleventh month of 591, he adminis- 
tered the bodhisattva sila to him, giving 
him the clerical name Tsung-ch'ih. The 
Prince in turn gave Chih-i the honor- 
ary title Chih-che, which he bears in his- 
tory to this day" (Leon Hurvitz, Chih-i 
(538-597): An Introduction to the Life and 
Ideas of a Chinese Buddhist Monk, 1980, 
145 [hereafter “Hurvitz, Chih-i"]). 
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Kuan-ting i£ JA: (561-632) a close dis- 
ciple of Chih-i who "deserves more credit 
than any other single individual for record- 
ing the facts of Chih-i5 life, for preserving 
his literary remains and a portion of his 
correspondence, and for taking down in 
writing and putting into literary form the 
contents of his master's many sermons 
on the Buddhist scriptures and religious 
doctrines and practices" (Hurvitz, Chih- 
i, 178), including the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, and Fa-hua wen-chü. It 
is often impossible to distinguish which 
sections of the Mo-ho chih-kuan can be 
certainly attributed to Chih-i and which to 
the interpretation or editing of Kuan-ting. 

Kuan-ting is considered the second 
patriarch of the T’ien-t’ai tradition after 
Chih-i himself, and was responsible for 
organizing and establishing the tradition 
following Chih-i's death. For details, see 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, 177-82.$ 


Introduction by Kuan-ting [1a7-3b10] 


1. THE LINEAGE OF THE TEACHING [1a7-1c1] 


THE LUMINOUS QUIESCENCE of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown 
in former ages. The wise one [Chih-i] elucidated it during one summer 


Mo-ho chih-kuan $i- i, edited 
by Kuan-ting. This title was given by 
Kuan-ting to the third and final edited 
version of the text. Chan-jan #23 (the 
sixth T'ien-tai patriarch; see BT-I, 10-12) 
says that the first and second versions 
each consisted of twenty fascicles and 
were entitled "The Perfect-and-Sudden 
Cessation-and-Contemplation" [RR 1-93. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
earlier versions were twice as long as the 
final text. The Mo-ho chih-kuan consists 
of ten fascicles, each of two parts, and it is 
possible that in the earlier versions each of 
these parts were counted as one fascicle. 
For details, see Ikeda Rosan, Makashikan 
kenkyü josetsu (Prolegomenon to a study 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan) [hereafter "Ikeda, 
Kenkyu josetsu"], and Ikeda Rosan, Chükai 
Makashikan Kenkyüchüshaku [hereafter 
Kenkyüchüshaku], 1997, esp. 40-49. See 
also the chapter on "The Text of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan" in Neal Donner and Daniel B. 
Stevenson, The Great Calming and Con- 
templation: A Study and Annotated Trans- 
lation of the First Chapter of Chih-is Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 1993, 3-30 [hereafter "Steven- 
son, Mo-ho chih-kuan" ]. 


Introduction: it is traditionally believed 
that Kuan-ting produced the introduction 
that continues to 3b10 and that the intro- 
ductory comments in 3b10-4a17 should 
be attributed to Chih-i. However, the text 
itself gives no clear indication of where 
Kuan-tings comments “end” and Chih-i's 
exposition “begins.” 

Luminous quiescence of cessation- 
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and-contemplation ... 1H $5 HARATA R Bi. 
This famous opening phrase of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan can be understood in a number 
of ways. Stevenson translates it “Calming 
and contemplation as luminosity and tran- 
quility: [this teaching] had not yet been 
heard of in former generations when ...” 
(Stevenson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 99). See also 
Neal Arvid Donner, “The Great Calming 
and Contemplation of Chih-i. Chapter 
One: The Synopsis” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
The University of British Columbia, 1976 
[hereafter "Donner, Mo-ho chih-kuan"]). 

The Japanese Tendai tradition provides 
eight possible punctuations or readings of 
the phrase.$ Furthermore, the second part 
of the phrase (4t KM) is more literally 
translated “unheard of in former ages,’ 
indicating wonder at its appearance. It is 
certain that the teaching of cessation-and- 
contemplation was not literally “unheard” 
of; rather, I think Kuan-ting intends to 
say that it was “unknown” in the sense 
that Chih-i was the first to clarify and 
fully expound its meaning, and that a text 
such as the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself was 
“unheard of.” Thus I have translated the 
phrase “unknown in former ages.” 

There are further nuances that are 
included in the compact Chinese phrase, 
namely, should the phrases “cessation- 
and-contemplation" and “luminous qui- 
escence" be understood as compounds, 
or should the elements be considered 
separately? In Chinese, both are possible. 
At one level, and as Kuan-ting himself 
advocates later in this introduction, "qui- 
escence" modifies "cessation" and "lumi- 
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[retreat] from the twenty-sixth day of the fourth month of K'ai-huang 14 (AD 
594) of the Great Sui dynasty, at the Yü-ch'üan ssu in Ching-chou, pouring 
forth his compassion twice a day. Although his eloquence was boundless, he 
completed only through [the section on the contemplation of] the objects of 
[mistaken] views. Thus the Dharma-wheel ceased turning, and he did not 


expound on the latter sections. 


nosity" modifies “contemplation,” and 
yet it is also acceptable to take "luminous 
quiescence" to modify "cessation-and- 
contemplation" as a whole. 

Another crucial point is the translation 
of the term chih-kuan 1-83. Although this 
compound is the Chinese translation of 
samatha-vipasyana, I have chosen to fol- 
low the nuances of the Chinese characters 
and Chih-i's use of them to translate: "ces- 
sation-and-contemplation.” See Chapter II 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (21b16-23c12) for 
Chih-i's own exposition on the meaning 
of chih-kuan.§ 


Yü-ch'üan ssu ERF in Ching-chou #1 
^l: the “Jade Spring Monastery,’ founded 
by Chih-i in late 592 or 593 as the I-yin ssu 
—8 (temple of one sound), in Chiang- 
ling, near the place of his birth. 

Hurvitz (Chih-i, 154-55) speculates that 
Chih-i may have wished to spend his last 
days in the area of his birth, thus found- 
ing this new temple. Stevenson (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 99, note 3) adds: 

The following year (594) Emperor Wen 
of the Sui bestowed on the monastery 
an imperial plaque and the new name, 
Yü-ch'üan ssu, or Jade Spring Monastery. 
Along with becoming a focal point for 
Northern Ch'n, Vinaya, and esoteric 
Buddhist traditions, the monastery con- 
tinued to function as a major center of 
T’ien-t'ai learning and practice up to the 
time of the Buddhist persecutions of the 
ninth century.” 


For details on this temple, this period 
of Chih-i’s life, and the lectures there that 
became the Mo-ho chih-kuan, see Kyodo 
Jiko, Tendai Daishi no shogai [The life of 


Chih-i], Regulus Library 38, 1975, 199-214 
[hereafter "Kyódo, Tendai Daishi" . 


Pouring forth his compassion X% f: lit., 
“raining.” The irony is that the summer 
retreat—the three months during which 
Chih-i expounded the Mo-ho chih-kuan— 
was established by Sakyamuni in order to 
avoid the effects of the rainy season! 


Twice a day —F¥: in the morning and in 
the late afternoon or early evening. 


Eloquence was boundless 537 $3: 
the fourth of four types of preaching the 
Dharma, or the "four unobstructed elo- 
quences’ (catus-pratisamvid). When a 
bodhisattva hears a superior Dharma, he 
enjoys it himself and then preaches it for 
the sake of others. Also, for a bodhisattva 
to enjoy preaching the Dharma. Ikeda 
Rosan (Shokai Makashikan Gendaigoyaku 
[Detailed study of the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
Translation into contemporary Japanese], 
1996, 13 [hereafter, "Ikeda, Gendaigoyaku"] 
renders it "although he had much more to 
say, and Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 99) 
has "although his desire to preach knew 
no bounds.” 


Objects of [mistaken] views 53$: more 
precisely, to the fourth part of the seventh 
section of the seventh chapter, that is the 
explanation of “contemplating the objects 
of [mistaken] views" 3 513%, the seventh 
of the ten modes of contemplation. 


Did not expound on the later sections 
(&5) 9b &: see the outline of the contents of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. For a detailed out- 
line, see Ikeda Rosan, Makashikan kenkyü 
josetsu (Prolegomenon to the study of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan), 1986, 200-16 [hereafter 
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Yet in drawing water from a stream one seeks its source, and scenting a 
fragrance one traces its origin. The Ta chih tu lun says, "I [the Buddha] prac- 
ticed without a teacher” A sūtra says, “I [Sàkyamuni] received the prophecy 


"Ikeda, Kenkyüjosetsu"]. Ikeda’s outline 
includes the Taish6 canon page numbers 
for the Mo-ho chih-kuan and the corre- 
sponding passage in the important com- 
mentary by Chan-jan, the Chih-kuan 
fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh - S888 (708 
hik [T no. 1912, 46.141-446]; hereafter, 
“Chan-jan” refers to this commentary, 
along with the volume and page number 
in the Bukkyo taikei $K% [BT] edition 
of the Makashikan, 5 vols., (reprint) 1978. 
See also Ikeda Rosan's complete transla- 
tion of the Mo-ho chih-kuan into modern 
Japanese (1996), his critical text edition 
(1996), and a volume of notes (1997). 

Thus the Mo-ho chih-kuan does not 
include an exposition of the last three of 
the ten modes of contemplation (contem- 
plating the objects of arrogance or pride, 
the two vehicles, and the bodhisattvas), 
and the last three chapters ("Results and 
Recompense,' “Instilling the Teachings,” 
and "Returning to the Purport"). The con- 
tents of these “unspoken” chapters, how- 
ever, can be inferred from other parts of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Drawing water from a stream ... /A1& 
LER Ue I THE: A classic Chinese phrase 
that Ikeda (Kenkyü-chushaku, 224) traces 
to a poem in the Shih-ching F% (Book of 
Odes). Kuan-ting proceeds to outline the 
lineage of the T’ien-t'ai tradition, empha- 
sizing first the direct experience of Chih-i 
and then outlining the supposed historical 
lineage on which T'ien-tai can base its 
authority. 


I practiced without a teacher K{T# 
BT: or, "My practice (conduct) does not 
[require] the recognition of a teacher.’ 
In other words, the Buddha himself is 
the “source.” The authority of the Buddha 
does not rely on what he learned from 


a teacher, but is sufficient in itself, and 
Kuan-ting is claiming the same basic 
authority for Chih-i. The phrase is from 
the Ta chih tu lun «Bim, T 25.65a1. The 
Ta chih tu lun is an extensive commentary 
on the Paficavimsati-sahasrikà-prajfia- 
páramita-sutra [the “Sutra on the perfec- 
tion of wisdom in 25,000 lines"; T no. 223; 
hereafter PancavimSati Sūtra] attributed 
to Nagarjuna, translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva in the fifth century, and relied 
on frequently by Chih-i. A large por- 
tion of this text has been translated into 
French by Étienne Lamotte, Le Traité de 
la Grande Vertu de Sagesse (Mahaprajna- 
paramitasastra), Louvain: Bibliothèque du 
Muséon, 1944-1980 [hereafter “Lamotte, 
Le Traité"] in five volumes. The French 
translation has been rendered into Eng- 
lish by Gelongma Karma Migne Chodron 
[hereafter ^Chodron' ]. 

This phrase is part of a verse explaining 
the circumstances of the phrase "at one 
time" in the opening of the sütra, which 
in turn appears in a number of Buddhist 
texts (see notes in Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 73); 
the verse is translated: 

Ma conduite (carya) na pas de maitre 
(acarya), 
Ma résolution (chanda) est une et sans 
égale. 
Observant une pratique unique, je suis 
devenu Buddha, 
De moi-méme (svatah) jai pénétré le 
noble chemin (arya-marga). 
Chodron (1, 77) translates: 
My conduct has no master. 
My resolve is one and peerless. 
By observing a single practice, I have 
become Buddha. 
By myself, I have penetrated the noble 
Path. 
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[of attaining Buddhahood without a teacher] from Dipamkara.” The Ana- 
lects says, “One who is born with knowledge is superior; one who acquires 
it through study is next best.” The [Buddhist Dharma] teachings are vast 
and sublime; they shine forth spontaneously with the truth of Heaven, [and 
Chih-i’s understanding of it is] like the blue from an indigo plant. 


From Dipamkara Œ): A paraphrase 
of the opening section of the Sutra on the 
Auspicious Appearances and Origins of 
the Prince [Siddhartha] KT MEARE, 
T 3.472c-73a, a collection of stories and 
legends concerning the life (and previous 
lives) of Sakyamuni. 

Dipamkara (also Dipankara) 36 
("steady light") is one of the traditional 
twenty-four Buddhas who are said to 
have appeared in this world before Sakya- 
muni. Dipamkara is believed to have 
met Sakyamuni in a previous life and 
prophesied his imminent attainment of 
Buddhahood. Dipamkara also appears 
in the chapter on "The Life-span of the 
Thus Come One” in the Lotus Sūtra, T 
9.42b29, which has Sakyamuni speaking 
of Dipamkara (here written 7^2) and 
about his own attainment of nirvana from 
eternal ages past. See Leon Hurvitz, trans., 
Scripture of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine 
Dharma, 1976 (hereafter “Hurvitz, Lotus 
Sutra”), 238 [2009 edition, 220]. 

In short, Kuan-ting is saying that Chih- 
is authority is also based on the teachings 
(especially of the Buddha) and masters 
that preceded him, as well as on his own 
direct experience. 


The Analects says & 3: from Section 9, 
Book xvi. Arthur Waley translates: “Mas- 
ter K'ung said, Highest are those who are 
born wise. Next are those who become 
wise by learning. After them come those 
who have to toil painfully in order to 
acquire learning. Finally, to the lowest 
class of the common people belong those 
who toil painfully without ever manag- 
ing to learn" (The Analects of Confucius, 
206). James Legge translates: "Confucius 


said, "Ihose who are born with the pos- 
session of knowledge are the highest class 
of men. Those who learn, and so, readily, 
get possession of knowledge, are the next. 
Those who are dull and stupid, and yet 
compass the learning, are another class 
next to these. As to those who are dull and 
stupid and yet do not learn;—they are the 
lowest of the people.” (The Four Books, 
1966, 247—48). 

Shine forth spontaneously with the 
truth of Heaven KiR BA: or, "this truth 
of Heaven shone spontaneously [in Chih- 
i], like the blue ...” The phrase “blue from 
an indigo plant" is from the Hsün-tzu, 
used to illustrate the idea of a disciple 
surpassing his teacher because something 
that is dyed blue with extract from the 
indigo plant is a deeper blue than the 
material from the plant itself. Burton Wat- 
son (Hsün Tzu: Basic Writings, 15 [here- 
after "Watson, Hsün Tzu”]) translates the 
opening of the Hsün-tzu: 

The gentleman says: Learning should 

never cease. Blue comes from the indigo 
plant but is bluer than the plant itself. Ice 
is made of water but is colder than water 
ever is.... If the gentleman studies widely 
and each day examines himself, his wis- 
dom will become clear and his conduct 
be without fault. If you do not climb a 
high mountain, you will not comprehend 
the highness of the heavens; if you do 
not look down into a deep valley, you 
will not know the depth of the earth; 
and if you do not hear the words handed 
down from the ancient kings, you will 
not understand the greatness of learning. 

Kuan-ting is praising Chih-i for 
his superior understanding that sur- 
passed that of his predecessors, and 
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If a practitioner hears of the transmission of the Dharma treasury, 
he will know its origin 7. [Sakyamuni], the World Honored One who 
experienced great awakening K% tH}, completed his religious practices 
through countless eons [in previous lives, received prophecy of his future 
Buddhahood, and was born as a human being in this world]. Then in six 
years [of ascetic discipline in this life as Sakyamuni] he overcame [mistaken] 
views (drsti) and defeated Mara by raising a single finger [while meditating 
under the Bodhi tree and achieving his great awakening]. [He preached 
the Buddha Dharma] first at Deer Park, then at Vulture Peak, and finally 


which is based on the Buddha Dharma 
itself. Kuan-ting proceeds to give Chih- 
is Dharma lineage, but first establishes 
Chih-is authority directly on the basis of 
the Buddha Dharma itself and his direct 
experience of it. 

Chan-jan (BT-I, 31), on the other hand, 
claims that this phrase merely indicates 
that Chih-i is “soaked” or “dyed” with 
great learning, and that the use of this 
phrase does not intend to imply that Chih- 
is learning was greater than his teachers. 

Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 100) 
translates: “Does [the Buddhist teachings] 
shine of themselves with the heavenly 
light of truth, or is their blue derived from 
the indigo plant.’ 


Transmission of the Dharma trea- 
sury fTiE3X: or, “if he hears of the lineage 
as recorded in The Transmission of the 
Dharma Treasury, he can know of the 
origin of his school.” The phrase can refer 
to the idea of the transmission itself, but it 
is also the first three Chinese characters in 
the name of the text that is used in this sec- 
tion to provide the biographical and leg- 
endary information on the people in the 
T’ien-t'ai lineage, that is, The History of the 
Transmission of the Dharma Treasury {ti 
mere (A (T no. 2058, 50.297-322 (hereafter, 
The Transmission]). The list of twenty- 
three (or twenty-four) Indian and Central 
Asian masters from this text became the 
official “Golden Mouth patriarchal lin- 
eage" of the T'ien-tai tradition and was 


also incorporated later into the standard 
Chan/Zen lineages. For a comparison of 
the list of names in The Transmission with 
their slightly different appearance in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, as well as with the later 
Chan/Zen lineages, see the foldout chart 
in the back of Yanagida Seizan’s Shoki 
zenshü shisho no kenkyü, 1967. See also 
the lists in Philip Yampolsky, The Plat- 
form Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, 1967, 8-9. 

Defeated Mara i: or, “demonic 
forces.” Mara is the personification of evil 
passions, and the legend of the Buddha’ 
life has him tempting Siddhartha under 
the Bodhi tree in an attempt to keep him 
from attaining enlightenment. Inciden- 
tally, it appears that the Sanskrit, Chinese, 
and Japanese syllable ma (based in the 
ancient Indo-European language fam- 
ily) is cognate with the Persian mogh, the 
Greek mageia, the Latin magicus, and the 
English “magic.” 

Raising a single finger — i: see, for 
example, the account in the Sūtra on the 
Auspicious Appearances and Origins of the 
Prince Siddhartha, T 3.477a21-bs, except 
that instead of "raising a single finger" 
the story goes that he "put forth his hand 
and touched the earth" or "pointed at the 
earth" to call upon it as his witness in over- 
coming Mara, a pose often reproduced in 
Buddhist iconography. For a traditional 
account of this scene, see E. J. Thomas, 
The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
(reprint) 1975, 74. 
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at Crane Grove [near Sravasti, where he passed away]. He transmitted the 


Dharma to Mahakasyapa. 


[1] Mahakasyapa divided and distributed the [Buddha's] remains into eight 
portions, compiled the Tripitaka, and transmitted the Dharma to Ananda. 

[2] Ananda entered the Wind Samadhi while in the middle of the [Ganges] 
River and divided his body into four parts, and transmitted the Dharma to 


Sanavasa. 


Deer Park #£ %i: in Benares (Varanasi), 
the site of the first sermon Sakyamuni 
preached after attaining his great awaken- 
ing, where he preached the sermon on 
the Four Noble Truths and the eightfold 
path. See, for example, Étienne Lamotte's 
History of Indian Buddhism, 1988, 17 [here- 
after "Lamotte, History"]. 


Vulture Peak X: near Rajagrha, 
where tradition has it that Sakyamuni 
preached, among other things, the Lotus 
Sutra. 


Crane Grove f$: the Sala Grove, where 
Sakyamuni gave his final teachings. For 
Chih-i this means the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sūtra Kaci BE, T no. 375, 12.605-852, 
a Mahayana version of Sakyamuni’s final 
sermon. 


Transmitted the Dharma to ... i17: for 
the romanization of proper names I have 
followed the list in Yampolsky, The Plat- 
form Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, 1967, 8. 


Mahakasyapa X31 3€: one of the most 
important of Sàkyamuni' direct disciples, 
one of the "ten major disciples,’ known as 
being "foremost in supranormal powers" 
or "foremost in mendicancy.’ For details, 
see Lamotte, History, 18-23. 


Remains &£J: the Chinese translitera- 
tion for Sarira, the relics of the Buddha, 
the ashes and bones that remained after 
his cremation. 


Eight portions /\4t: see Long Agama, 
T 1.30a4, which says that the Buddha's 
Sarira were divided into eight equal parts. 
Lamotte, History, 23, gives the version 
that Mahakasyapa lit the funeral pyre, and 


that eight competing states divided up 
the relics to avoid conflict, each erecting 
a stupa to house their share of the relics. 
Another stupa was erected over the urn 
that originally contained the relics, and 
another stupa for the ashes remaining 
from the funeral pyre. The Long Agama 
(T 1.30414) mentions an eleventh stupa 
erected over some of the Buddhas hair cut 
off at the time of his birth. 


Compiled the Tripitaka (R=: 
during the first council at Rajagrha. For 
details, see Lamotte, History, 124-26. 
The Transmission (300a9-b1o) tells how 
Mahākāśyapa first asked Ananda to recite 
the Buddhas sayings (the Sütras), then 
asked Upali concerning the precepts (the 
Vinaya), and then compiled the treatises 
(the Abhidharma) himself (300b5-6). 


Transmitted the Dharma to Ánanda: 
see The Transmission, 301a20; the section 
on Ananda continues in 301a20-304C. 


Ananda kj #¢: one of the ten major 
disciples of Sakyamuni, known as “fore- 
most in hearing.” He served Sakyamuni 
for more than twenty years as his constant 
and beloved companion, and was known 
for his infallible memory (which is why 
he was asked to recite the Buddhas say- 
ings on the occasion of the first council at 
Rajagrha). See Lamotte, History, 19. 

Wind Samadhi M=8: short for 
"Speed-of-the- Wind Samadhi” EUR;R — 
Bk, a state of concentration in which one 
can arouse a great wind and break up ones 
own body. 

Divided his body into four parts 
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[3] Sanavasa made the ambrosia [of the Dharma] rain down from his hands 
and manifested five hundred Dharma teachings iX P5, and transmitted the 


Dharma to Upagupta. 


RHF: see The Transmission, 303b6-9: 
"[Ananda] entered the Speed-of-the- 
Wind Samadhi and divided his body into 
four parts: one part for Sakra Devendra, 
one part for the dragon-king Sagara, one 
part for the Licchavis of Vaisali, and one 
part for King Ajatasatru. A jeweled stupa 
was erected in each of these places.” For a 
more detailed account, see Lamotte, His- 
tory, 207-8. 

Neal Donner, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1976, 
61, has: 


Knowing he was about to die, Ananda 
left Magadha for Vaisali, north across 
the Ganges. Ajatasatru, still the king 
of Magadha, sent soldiers out to stop 
him, while the king of VaiSali, hearing of 
Ánandas impending arrival, sent soldiers 
out to greet him. Ananda was halfway 
across the river when he saw these two 
hosts on the opposite banks of the river, 
so in order to be equitable, he rose into 
the air and (in Hsüan-tsangs version of 
the story in his Great Tang Records of the 
Western World T #2087) cremated him- 
self, causing his ashes and unburnt “rel- 
ics" to fall half on the northern bank and 
half on the southern bank, so that there 
was some for each king. The Fu fa-tsang 
yin-yüan chuan has it that he also sent a 
portion up to the Trayastrimsa heaven 
atop Mt. Sumeru and another portion 
down to the nàga-king in the ocean, 
making four parts in all (303b). When 
Hsüan-tsang visited this spot (according 
to him, 30 li southeast of the Svetapura 
monastery), there was a stüpa on either 
bank of the Ganges marking this event. 
Transmitted the Dharma to Sanavasa: 
see The Transmission, 304c18. 
Sanavasa MARAIS: a disciple of 
Ananda, and founder of the Natabhata 
monastery on Mount Urumunda; stories 


concerning Sanavasa are contained in The 
Transmission, 303b-305c. For details on 
the stories of the Buddha, Mahakasyapa, 
Ananda, Sanavasa, and Upagupta as the 
first patriarchs and "five masters of the 
Law, see Lamotte, History, 207-12. 


Ambrosia rain down from his hands 
FAHA: or, “thrust his hands [in the 
air] and caused it to rain ambrosia.” See 
The Transmission, 304b9-10 and 22-28: 


Upagupta had five hundred disciples 
who had not yet attained liberation and 
yet whose minds were still arrogant and 
haughty.... Sanavasa knew that these dis- 
ciples were arrogant. He raised his hands 
and fingers to the sky, and thus there 
flowed aromatic milk, like the gush of 
a spring from a high mountain peak. 
He asked Upagupta, "What sign of con- 
centration is this?" Upagupta entered 
samadhi but was not able to reply even 
from his state of profound insight. So 
he asked his master, "What samadhi is 
this?" Sanavasa answered, “This is called 
the Speed-of-the-Dragon Samadhi" and 
[proceeded to manifest] five hundred 
samadhis in this way [presumably for 
the five hundred arrogant disciples]. He 
[Upagupta] asked, "What are the names 
of these samadhis because I do not know 
them.” Sanavasa then explained them 
one by one. 

See also The Transmission, 313c9-10, 
where the lineage from Mahakasyapa is 
briefly reiterated and Sanavasa is said to 
have "continuously turned the wheel of 
the Dharma, pouring forth the flavor of 
ambrosia to heal the thirst of passionate 
afflictions.” 


Transmitted the Dharma to Upagupta: 
see The Transmission, 313b6. 

Upagupta (i) 4: the disciple of 
Sanavasa, prophesied by the Buddha to 
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[4] Upagupta attained the third fruit [of the non-returner] while still a layman 
and attained the fourth fruit [of the arhat] upon receiving the precepts, and 


transmitted the Dharma to Dhrtaka. 


[5] Dhrtaka had [already] attained the first fruit [of stream-enterer] when he 
ascended the ordination platform, and became an arhat upon completion of 
the ordination ceremony. He transmitted the Dharma to Miccaka. 

[6] Miccaka transmitted [the Dharma] to Buddhanandi. 


be one who would “work like a Buddha,’ 
and who is said to have been the teacher of 
King A$oka. Stories concerning Upagupta 
are found in an extensive section of The 
Transmission, 304b-313b. 

The fourth fruit WR: the path to 
becoming an arhat consists of attain- 
ing "four fruits" (catvari-phalani): the 
stream-enterer (one who is just entering 
the path), the once-returner (one with 
only one more rebirth), the non-returner 
(one with no more rebirths), and the 
arhat. Lamotte, History (209) explains: 
"Upagupta ... begins as a perfume-mer- 
chant. Sanavasa teaches him to purify his 
thoughts, by noting the bad ones with 
black pebbles and the good ones with 
white pebbles. This mental asceticism 
enables Upagupta to resist the advances 
of the lovely courtesan Vasavadatta and 
even to convert her when misfortune 
befalls her. Upagupta finally obtains per- 
mission from his father to enter the reli- 
gious life. He is ordained by Sanavasa at 
the Natabhata monastery, becomes an 
arhat, and, as foretold, undertakes to work 
like a Buddha.” See also The Transmission, 
305c-306a. 

Transmitted the Dharma to Dhrtaka: 
see The Transmission, 313c15-23, where the 
brief reiteration of the lineage skips over 
Upagupta and has Sanavasa transmitting 
the Dharma directly to Dhrtaka. Lamotte, 
History, 209-10, reports that the account 
of the "five masters of the Law" (which 
ends with Upagupta) says that “Sanavasa 
then transmits the Law [Dharma] to 
Upagupta, advising him to entrust it in 


turn to a young Mathuran, Dhitika.” 


Dhrtaka 1€ 49: the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
has the last two characters backward: 4% 
in. 

Completion of the ordination cere- 
mony =): lit., the “triple karma.” A 
triple reading of a paper explaining one's 
purpose, either at an ordination ceremony 
or in confessing a heinous transgression. 
The threefold aspects of an ordination or 
ceremony of confession. See the Vinaya 
in Four Parts U4; #, T 22.994a18-19. The 
Transmission, 313c2, contains the phrase 
"severed and removed the passionate 
afflictions of this triple world when per- 
forming the ‘triple karma, established 
noble practices, and became an arhat,” but 
it is not clear that the text is referring to 
Dhrtaka. 


Miccaka 3:41; see The Transmission, 
313C25-27: "In the past when Dhrtaka was 
about to enter extinction, he transmitted 
the Dharma to his greatest disciple Mic- 
caka, who had heard much, had broad 
attainments, and had the talent of great 
eloquence.” 


Buddhanandi f£55X8£$2: see The Trans- 
mission, 314a2-4. The only comment on 
this figure is that he "led the superior fla- 
vor of the ambrosia [of the Dharma] to be 
propagated widely. He later disseminated, 
discriminated, and turned the wheel of 
the great Dharma, subjugating the wrath- 
ful forces of Mara.” The Transmission uses 
the more standard character BE instead of 
the irregular $k (with a stroke missing) for 
the names of this and the next figure, Bud- 
dhamitra fb EX 2. 
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[7] Buddhanandi transmitted [the Dharma] to Buddhamitra. 


[8] Buddhamitra conferred the triple refuge [in the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha] to a king after defeating a numerologist [in debate], and transmitted 


the Dharma to the bhiksu Parsva. 


[9] The bhiksu [Parsva] emerged from the womb with his hair already white. 
Light emitted from his palm and he took up a sütra. He transmitted the 


Dharma to Punyayasas. 


[10] Punyayasas debated and won over Asvaghosa [through the exhibition of 
spiritual powers such as light emerging from his hand], and shaved his head 


and made him a disciple. 


[11] A$vaghosa composed a piece called the Rastrapala that musically expressed 


Defeated a numerologist IRH #: see 
the story in The Transmission, 314a5-b2, 
which closes, "Then the king knew that 
he had been bested, so he converted from 
his mistaken thoughts, respected and 
believed in the correct Dharma, accepted 
the triple refuge, and became a disciple of 
the Buddha" (314a29-b1). 


Transmitted the Dharma to the bhiksu 
Pár$va: see The Transmission, 314b28-29. 


The bhiksu Pàr$va jit Er: see The 
Transmission, 314c1-2, which says that 
“Parsva, owing to past karma, stayed in 
his mother's womb for over sixty years, 
and when he was finally born his hair and 
beard were white Chan-jan (BT-I, 46) 
adds that “he made a vow that he would 
never lie down.’ 


Light emitted from his palm ##3: 
this phrase is included in The Transmis- 
sion under the life of the next patriarch, 
Punyaya$as; see 315a5-7: “At that time the 
noble one [Punyaya$sas], using supernatu- 
ral power, stretched out his right hand 
to reach into the room. Light emanated 
from his five fingers and by this illumina- 
tion everything in the room was made 
manifest. At that time the delusions in 
A$vaghosas doubting mind concerning 
the Dharma were eradicated.” According 
to the contents of The Transmission, this 
phrase (and the conversion of A$vaghosa) 
should be attributed to Punyayasas. On 
the other hand, Buddhist tradition has it 


that A$vaghosa was a pupil of Par$va, a 
Vaibhasika master (see Lamotte, History, 
522). 

Transmitted the Dharma to Punya- 
yaSas: see The Transmission, 314c9. 


Punyayasas = 8%: see note above. 


A$vaghosa HE: a famous Buddhist 
poet who lived in the second century AD 
and the author of Buddhacarita, a biog- 
raphy of the Buddha (see E. H. Johnston, 
The Buddhacarita: or, Acts of the Buddha, 2 
vols., 1936). The Awakening of Faith 3 
fas (T nos. 1666 and 1667, T 32.575-590) 
is popularly, though mistakenly, attributed 
to him (see Hakeda Yoshito, The Awak- 
ening of Faith: Attributed to Asvaghosha, 
1967). Details on A$vaghosa are given in 
The Transmission, 314c-317a. 


The Rastrapdla {H : see The 
Transmission, 315a20-b2: 


Wishing to save the sentient beings in 
the city, [ASvaghosa] composed a sub- 
lime piece of music called Rastrapala, 
whose sound was pure and elegant, with 
a graceful tune, and which told the teach- 
ings of suffering, emptiness, and nonself, 
that all conditioned things are like an 
illusion and magical trick; that the triple 
world is like being bound in prison with- 
out a single pleasure. [It taught as fol- 
lows,] that though the rank of a king is 
high, with power to act as he wills, it is 
transient and who can keep it? It is like 
the clouds in the sky, which will surely 
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[the truths of] transience, suffering, and emptiness, so that those who heard it 
were awakened to the [Buddhist] path. He transmitted the Dharma to Kapi- 
mala. 

[12] Kapimala wrote a treatise on selflessness (anátman), and wherever this 
treatise was disseminated, false views were extinguished. The Dharma was 
transmitted to Nagarjuna. 

[13] [As for Nagarjuna,] “arjuna” refers to the tree under which his physical 
body was born, and “Naga’ refers to [the creature which, according to legend, 
led Nagarjuna to a palace in the depths of the sea and presented him with the 
Buddhist scriptures, which led to] his attainment of the Dharma body. The 


Dharma was transmitted to Deva. 


dissipate and disappear. This [physical] 
body is empty and vain like a banana 
plant; it should be feared like bandits and 
you should not become intimate with 
it. It is like having a poisonous snake in 
your satchel; who would find this attrac- 
tive and pleasant? Therefore the Buddhas 
always rebuke the [physical] body, and 
widely teach the meaning of emptiness 
and nonself. 

Then it came to be that this piece 
would be performed. At that time the 
performers were not able to understand 
[the meaning of the piece], so the tun- 
ing of the instruments and the sounds of 
the music were all confused. Then A$va- 
ghosa, wearing a white robe, entered the 
midst of the performers, and beat the 
drums himself and tuned the strings of 
the harps, so that the music was elegant 
and the tunes perfect. The performance 
communicated the truths of suffering, 
emptiness, and nonself. Then the five 
hundred princes in this city simultane- 
ously attained awakening, became weary 
of the evil of the five [sense] desires, and 
left home to enter the path [of Buddhism]. 


Transmitted the Dharma to Kapimala: 
see The Transmission, 317a29. 

Kapimala Æ: see The Transmission, 
317a29-b6. Kapimala is said to have been 
"eloquent in speech and of deep and pro- 
found wisdom. There were no mistaken 
non-Buddhist theories that he did not 
vanquish. He was active in southern India 


and wrote a treatise on selflessness in one 
hundred verses. There was nothing that 
was not overcome among the topics cov- 
ered in this treatise, as vajra-lightning 
destroys everything in its path." 


Transmitted to Nagarjuna: see The 
Transmission, 317b6- 7. 


Nagarjuna į: the famous and influ- 
ential founder of the Madhyamika school, 
probably from the second century Ap. 
The author of the Middle Treatise "has, 
the source (verse 24:18) of inspiration for 
Chih-i’s threefold truth formulation. For a 
detailed study of the relationship between 
Nagarjunas thought and Chih-i, see Ng 
Yu-Kwan, T'ien-tai Buddhism and Early 
Madhyamika, 1993. 

The Transmission (317b11-12) says, 
"[Nagarjuna] was born under a tree ff, and 
attained the path through a ndga-dragon 
He; therefore he has the name “Nagarjuna.” 
Further details on Nagarjuna are given in 
The Transmission, 317b6-318c15; for details 
on Nagarjuna’s life and work, see Max 
Walleser, “The Life of Nagarjuna from 
Tibetan and Chinese Sources,’ Asia Major, 
Hirth Anniversary volume, 1922, 421-55; 
Lamotte, La Traité 1, vii-xviii; and Rich- 
ard Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India 
and China, (reprint 1976), 21-27 [hereafter 
"Robinson, Mādhyamika”]. 

Transmitted to Deva: better known as 
"Aryadeva? See The Transmission, 318c18, 
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[14] [Kana]deva gouged out the divine eye [of a statue of Mahe$svara], and 
then [in turn] offered [his own fleshly eye to an incarnation of Mahesvara, 
and another grew in its place until he offered] ten thousand fleshly eyes. The 
Dharma was transmitted to Rahula[ta]. 

[15] Rahula[ta] comprehended [the contents of] The Book of Demon Names 
and thus defeated the non-Buddhist [Brahman(s)], and transmitted the 


Dharma to Sanghanandi. 


which has the full name “Kanadeva” Ff 
$22. Aryadeva is also known as “Kana- 
deva” (“one-eyed” Deva) because he is 
believed to have been blind in one eye. See 
the following notes. 

Aryadeva (170-2702), the most famous 
of Nagarjunas disciples, aggressively advo- 
cated the Madhyamika system through 
debate and numerous writings, including 
the polemical Treatise in a Hundred Verses 
Him (T no. 1569, 30.168-181), one of the 
three basic texts of the San-lun school. 


Gouged out the divine eye: the 
extremely abbreviated version in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan has merely "gouged out 
the divine eye, and offered ten thousand 
fleshly eyes” ZESEX BR GS ABR. My expan- 
sion is based on Chan-jans comments and 
interpretation (BT-I, 49-50). There is a 
lengthy exposition on Áryadeva in The 
Transmission, 318c21-319c14, which seems 
somewhat different: 


The name *Kanadeva" [is based on 
the occasion that] ... the great god 
Mahe$vara said “... You have made offer- 
ings of food that are delicious. Now you 
should proffer your left eye. If you are 
able to see, then this is truly the most 
supreme offering.” Deva replied, “Good. 
I accept your instruction.” Then he took 
out and offered his left eye, but owing 
to divine spiritual power, another [eye] 
appeared in its place. This continued 
until many tens of thousands of eyes had 
appeared. Mahe$vara praised him, say- 
ing, "This offering is well done. It is truly 
a supreme offering." (319a18-29) 


Transmitted to Rahula: or, “Rahula- 
bhadra’; see The Transmission, 31914. 


Rahula[ta] SHR #: a master of the 
emptiness doctrine in the Madhyamika 
school. See The Transmission, 319¢14-29. 


The Book of Demon Names 9&4, &: see 
The Transmission, 319c20-29: 


At that time there was a Brahman who 
was intelligent, wise, awakened, and 
skilled in debate. He wrote The Book 
of Demon Names, which was exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand. Its chapters 
were vast, with several ten thousands of 
verses.... Nagarjuna completely under- 
stood it upon one hearing and was able 
to memorize it as if he had chanted it 
extensively. The bodhisattva [Arya] 
deva did not understand but after many 
explanations and repeated hearings he 
came to a clear understanding. [Arya] 
deva lectured on these chapters with 
vast discernment to Rahula[ta], who 
listened and understood immediately. 
At that time the Brahmans were greatly 
surprised at the erudition of these monks 
and said, "Even if we read this text, it 
takes a long time before we can under- 
stand it. You were able to comprehend it 
as if you had already repeatedly drilled 
it" Thereupon the Brahmans gave up 
their faith and converted from their mis- 
taken convictions. 


Transmitted to Sanghanandi: see The 
Transmission, 319c29-320a1, where the 


name is given as f& (REZ. 


Sanghanandi fe &ETS: see The Trans- 
mission, 32021-25: 

At one time there was an arhat who had 

rejected the burdens of secular life and 

was endowed with many virtuous quali- 

ties. Sanghanandi wished to test him and 
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[16] Sanghanandi taught a verse to test an arhat, and transmitted the Dharma 


to Sangayasata. 


[17] Sangayasata was on his daily rounds [1b] by the sea when he saw a palace, 
and there he taught a verse; the Dharma was then transmitted to Kumarata. 

[18] Kumarata [had such a marvelous memory that when he] saw ten thousand 
horsemen he could remember the color of [each] horse, [each] riders name, 
and [could even] differentiate their clothing. The Dharma was [then] transmit- 


ted to Jayata. 


[19] Jayata created a fiery pit for [amonk] who had committed serious transgres- 
sions, and caused him to enter [the pit] in order to do penance; the pit became 


so asked him a question in a verse: 


What is born from the seed of a wheel- 
turning (King, cakravartin), 

but is neither a Buddha nor an arhat, 
is not reborn in another life, 

and is not a pratyekabuddha? 


The arhat of great virtue was known for 
his great insight, and he entered samadhi 
but was unable to come up with the 
answer. He then used supranormal pow- 
ers to go to the Tusita heaven and ask 
Maitreya for the answer. The answer was 
“a clay pot,’ because a clay pot is formed 
through the “wheel-turning” of a pot- 
ters wheel, eventually breaks and is not 
reborn, and is not a Buddha, arhat, or 
pratyekabuddha. The arhat returned to 
Sanghanandi and gave the answer, and 
Sanghanandi recognized that the answer 
had come from Maitreya. After Sangha- 
nandi passed away, this arhat became 
Sangayasata. 
Transmitted to Sangayasata: see The 
Transmission, 320a23-24. 


Sangayasata {#£ IB: see The Trans- 
mission, 320a25-b4: 
Sangayasata was wandering [on his daily 
begging rounds] along the shore of the 
great sea when he came across a mighty 
palace adorned with the seven jewels and 
so forth. When he saw this, Sangayasata 
did his begging while expounding the 
following verse—“Hunger is the primary 
disease; [passionate] volitions are the 
primary [source of] suffering. Those who 
know this Dharma can attain the path 


of nirvana.” Hearing this, the master of 
the palace converted to the Buddhist 
Dharma. 


Transmitted to Kumarata: see The 
Transmission, 320c1. 


Kumiarata $E SESX: see The Transmis- 
sion, 320C20-22: “Kumarata, with one 
glance [at the ten thousand horses and 
their riders}, fully discriminated all the 
peoples names, the color of each horse, 
their clothing, and their facial expressions, 
and did so completely without making a 
single mistake.” 


Transmitted to Jayata: see The Trans- 
mission, 320C24-28. 


Jayata fi HK: see The Transmission, 
320€24-321b23: 

Jayata had great meritorious qualities. He 
was diligent and courageous, striving rig- 
orously to cultivate ascetic practices. He 
upheld well the precepts of prohibition 
without violating any. He was the last 
Vinaya master prophesied by the World 
Honored One [himself]. 

Now, within the [Buddhist] assembly 
there was a certain monk whose broth- 
ers wife came to the temple bringing 
food. The fire of lust flamed up within 
them, and they became involved in a 
[sexual] relationship. After committing 
this grave offence, the monk regretted his 
deed and was extremely ashamed, say- 
ing, "I am a great fool and have created 
this evil karma. I can no longer practice 
samadhi and be a disciple of Sakyamuni.” 
He then put down his robe and begging 
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a pond and the sins were extinguished. [20] The Dharma was then transmit- 
ted to [Vasu]bandhu, and then the Dharma was transmitted to Manorhita. 
[21] Manorhita divided [the land] into two parts [north and south] at the Gan- 
ges River, and he himself taught those in one part. [22] The Dharma was then 
transmitted to HaklenayaSas, and then to Simha. 


bowl ... and wandered from place to 
place, announcing in a loud voice, “I am 
an offender, who cannot recover and 
who has defiled the robe of the Buddha 
Dharma. I have done a wrong so grave 
that I will surely fall into hell. Where 
can I obtain help and protection?” Then 
Jayata said to this monk, “If you are able 
to follow my instructions, then you can 
cause [the karmic effects of] your sin to 
be extinguished.” The monk rejoiced and 
said that he would accept his teachings. 
Then Jayata, by means of his supranormal 
powers, created a fiery pit whose flames 
burned with great intensity, and led the 
monk to throw himself into the midst [of 
the flames]. Because the monk threw his 
body into the pit of great fire in order to 
extinguish his sins, the intense flames 
turned into a clear stream of purifying 
water, and the monk was not hurt. Then 
Jayata said to the monk, “You repented 
your faults with good intentions, and so 
[the karmic effect of] your sins are now 
all extinguished,” and as a result of hear- 
ing the Dharma [the monk] became an 
arhat. (320c24-321a13) 


[Vasu]bandhu #5: The Transmission 
(321b23) has i3&4X7&PE. Vasubandhu (ca. 
320- 400) is one of the most important 
philosophers in the Indian Buddhist tra- 
dition. He is attributed with authoring 
the Abhidharmakosa-$astra (T no. 1558, 
29.1-159) after which he was converted 
to the Mahayana by his brother Asanga 
and authored at least two of the basic 
treatises of the Yogacara school, the 
Vimsatikavijnaptimatrata-siddhi (Twenty 
verses) and Trimsikàávijnaptimatrata- 
siddhi (Thirty verses), as well as a com- 
mentary on the Lotus Sütra (Treatise on 
the Lotus Sütra, T no. 1519). It is curious 


that for such an important figure in the 
Buddhist tradition, only the following 
few lines are given in The Transmission 
(321b22-29): 


When the honorable Jayata was about to 
pass into extinction, he said to a monk 
named Vasubandhu, "Listen carefully 
now. In the past there was a teacher of 
gods who diligently cultivated ascetic 
practices for immeasurable eons, for 
the sake of the supreme and sublime 
Dharma. Now he is satisfied and can ben- 
efit and bring peace to sentient beings. 
I accepted this tradition and sincerely 
kept it. Now I wish to pass it on to you; 
you should deliberate on this deeply.” 
Vasubandhu said, "I accept your teach- 
ing.” From this time he propagated the 
treasury of [Buddhist] sütras, with much 
learning, wisdom, and eloquence. He 
was adorned with the meritorious quality 
of being able to understand well all the 
meanings in the sütras. He taught them 
with discrimination, and widely saved 
sentient beings. 


Transmitted to Manorhita Æi: or, 
Manura; see The Transmission, 321b29. 


Taught those in one part 1£— 2: that 
is, in the part south of the Ganges. See 
The Transmission, 321b29-c11, especially 
321c6-11: 

At one time this Manorhita was in north- 

ern India, and the noble *YaSas said to 

him, "South of the Ganges River there is 

a second land of India. There are many 

people with mistaken views but who are 

eloquent and clever. You, oh elder, have 
good understanding and are good at 
debating. You should go to this land and 
teach [the Buddha Dharma]. I wish that 
you bring benefit and peace to those sen- 
tient beings" Then Manorhita followed 
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[23] Simha was put to the sword by [order of] the [evil] king of Damila, and 

when the sword cut [off his head], milk flowed forth [instead of blood]. 

Thus the treasury of the Dharma was transmitted, first to Mahakasyapa 
and finally to Simha, to twenty-three persons. *Madhyàntika and Sanavasa 
[received the transmission] simultaneously, so actually there were twenty- 
four persons. 

These masters were all [heirs to] the prophesies of the Golden Mouth [of 
the Buddha]; they were noble people, able to benefit many. 

In the past, there was a king who decided not to build a stable near a 
temple, but rather built the stable near a slaughterhouse [so that the animals 
therein would be influenced accordingly]. How much more will human 
beings be influenced for the good from encountering noble [influences], and 
how can we not benefit [from this encounter]! 

Again, there was a Brahman who was selling skulls, in some of which 
a rod could be passed [fully] through the holes, in some only half through, 
and in some not at all. [Someone] built a stupa and performed memorial 


these instructions and went to the sec- 
ond land of India [south of the Ganges], 
and broadly propagated the teaching of 
selflessness. He overcame all heterodox 
ways and mistaken views, until the end 
of his life. 


Transmitted to Haklenayasas #89) 72 3[: 
see The Transmission, 321c11-14; no details 
are given concerning this figure. 


Transmitted to Simha fii: see The 
Transmission, 32114. 


Dami]a 8585€: or “Mihirakula.” Ste- 
venson, Mo-ho chih-kuan (103) has: "Skt. 
Dravida. According to Hsüan-tsang, this 
was in South India, 1,500-1,600 li south of 
Cola.” See also Donner, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
62. 

Milk flowed forth 7i:2L: see The Trans- 
mission, 321c18-19: “when the sharp sword 
beheaded Simha, not blood but only milk 
flowed out from his head.” 

*Madhyantika * HH: this figure is not 
mentioned above, but apparently was con- 
temporaneous with Sanavasa. 

Golden Mouth £0 [of the Buddha]: 
thus this lineage is traditionally known as 


the "Golden Mouth" lineage. 


Near a slaughterhouse YE E: see 
The Transmission, 322a6-19: 


There was a king who used a white ele- 
phant to carry out executions—by hav- 
ing the elephant trample the criminals 
to death— because the elephant was of 
a fierce disposition. There came a time, 
however, when the elephant became 
tame and did not carry out his task as 
expected. The king discovered that the 
elephant had been near a monastery 
where it had heard the chanting of Bud- 
dhist scriptures; the good influence from 
hearing the sütra-chanting had healed 
the evil disposition of the elephant and 
made it compassionate. So the king 
transferred the elephant to a place near 
a slaughterhouse, and the evil influences 
and smell of blood soon revived the 
blood-lust in the elephant. Such, the text 
continues, is the power of the good and 
evil influences in our environment. 


A Brahman selling skulls 2 Fi Xi 
$8: the full story is in The Transmission, 
322b7-22: 

There was a Brahman who had many 

skulls and was trying to sell them, but 
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services for the sake of those that a rod could pass through, and as a result 
[the builder] attained rebirth in heaven. The essence of hearing the Dharma 
can be compared to this virtue; the Buddha has transmitted the treasury of 
the Dharma for the sake of such benefit. 


In this [treatise on] cessation-and-contemplation, T'ien-tai Chih-che 
[Chih-i] explains the teachings [or, “approaches to Dharma"] i£P* that he 
has practiced in his own heart and mind. 

When Chih-i was born, light filled the room and double pupils appeared 
in his eyes. He practiced the Lotus Sutra repentances and articulated dharani 
[and realized emptiness on Mount Ta-su under the tutelage of Hui-ssu]. 


with no success. He began to curse the 
people, threatening them with various 
misfortunes if they did not buy his skulls. 
A layman of the town became afraid and 
bought the skulls. He tested the skulls 
with a bronze rod, saying that the skulls 
through which the rod passed completely 
were the most valuable, with no value 
attached to those that the rod did not 
pass through. When the Brahman asked 
the reason for such an evaluation, the 
layman answered that the "penetration" 
of the skull depended on the extent to 
which the person had been able to hear 
and understand the wonderful Buddha 
Dharma; those with "penetrating" under- 
standing had minds that were “empty, as 
it were. The layman thus purchased the 
skulls that were "penetrating" and built a 
stupa for them. 


The essence of hearing the Dharma 
mZ X: that is, those who heard the 
Buddha Dharma were "empty" in their 
minds, and worthy of adoration. 


Practiced in his own mind and heart 
Cf: therefore the Mo-ho chih-kuan is 
based on Chih-i's own vast experience and 
practice of the Buddhist way, and is not 
merely an academic exercise. For details 
on Chih-i'’s life and practice, see Hurvitz, 
Chih-i, esp. 100-73; and Kyodo Jiko, Tendai 
Daishi no shdgai [Ihe life of Chih-i], 1975, 
[hereafter "Kyodo, Tendai Daishi"]. 


Double pupils appeared in his eyes 
HRE: according to the Book of His- 


tory, the early Chinese sage-king Shun 
had double pupils; thus the appearance of 
double pupils is an auspicious sign signal- 
ing the birth of a potential sage-king. 

Practiced the Lotus Sutra repentances 
ITER EMR: this is the practice described 
as the “Lotus confession” and outlined 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan as part of the 
both-walking-and-sitting samadhi; see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 14a5-b11. For a compari- 
tive study of Hui-ssu’s and Chih-i's Lotus 
Samadhi practice, see Ocho Enichi’s arti- 
cles on “Nangaku Eshi no hokke-zanmai" 
and "Tendai Chigi no hokke-zanmai" in 
Hokke shis no kenkyü (Studies on Lotus 
thought), 1975, 265-303. 

On Mount Ta-su with Hui-ssu: 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, 108-9, explains this stage 
of Chih-i’s life as follows: 

While on Mount Ta-su, Hui-ssu 
taught Chih-i the ssu an lo hsing WE 
% 1T, i.e., the method he himself had 
devised for realizing by contemplative 
methods the spirit of the Lotus. Chih-i 
applied himself to this with the great- 
est of diligence, subjecting himself all 
the while to a rigorously ascetic rule of 
life. When he reached that section of 
the Bhaisajyarajapurvayogaparivarta 
WFAA Em that describes the self- 
immolation of the bodhisattva Sarvasat- 
tvapriyadarcana, his "body and mind 
were emptied and he entered, quiescent, 
into contemplation.... His understand- 
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Then in place of his Dharma master [Hui-ssu], he lectured on the golden- 
lettered Prajfiaparamità Sutra. The two dynasties of the Chen BR (557-589) 
and the Sui P (589-618) honored him as the “imperial teacher" He passed 
into quiescence in a meditative position, having attained the [fifth and high- 
est] stage of “the five [preliminary] levels.” 

Therefore the Lotus Sūtra says, “The offering of the seven treasures 
given for each person in four hundred myriads of millions (kofi) of billions 
(nayuta) of countries, and magically transforming them so that they attain 
the six supranormal powers is not equal to a hundred thousand millionth 


ing of the Lotus was like a high light shin- 
ing into a dark valley; his attainment to 
the nature of the dharmas resembled 
a long wind coursing through a great 
empty space" [see The Biography of 
T'ien-tai Chih-che FEX GS XB fit, 
T 50.191c27-28]. Having had his flash of 
perception, he hastened to inform his 
master of it, and the latter, now consider- 
ing him truly worthy of guidance toward 
the highest truths, gave him the full ben- 
efit of his instruction. Chih-i had now 
perfected himself in both the intellectual 
and intuitive approaches to Buddhism. 
Hui-ssu told him that all the hair-split- 
ting philosophers in the world could not 
worst him in debate now. When he had 
copied out the Prajñāpāramitā and the 
Lotus in letters of gold, Hui-ssu lectured 
on them once, then allowed Chih-i to 
lecture on them after that, reserving to 
himself only the exposition of certain 
details. Hui-ssu, who would attend his 
lectures, is reported to have remarked, 
"Well may it be said that when the 
Dharma has been given into the charge 
of the Dharma-minister, the Dharma- 
king has nothing more to do.” 


For details on Hui-ssu see below, and 
see also Paul Magnins La vie et loeuve 
de Huisi (515-577): Les origines de la secte 
bouddhique chinoise du Tiantai, 1979. See 
also SHINOHARA 1992 on "Guanding's 
Biography of Zhiyi.’ 

The five [preliminary] levels Hm: 
the "five preliminary levels of a disciple" 
are relatively low stages of attainment 


in the T'ien-t'ai scheme of advancing to 
Buddhahood, preceding the traditional 
forty-two or fifty-two stages, though there 
are few who achieve even this level. They 
are based on a passage in the Lotus Sütra (T 
9.44C- 46b) and consist of 1. joy in hearing 
the Dharma and perceiving the truth, 2. 
reading and chanting the sütras, 3. preach- 
ing the Dharma, 4. preliminary practice 
of the six perfections (pdramita), and 5. 
proper keeping of the six perfections. It is 
said that on his deathbed Chih-i claimed 
to have attained only up to the fifth of 
these five preliminary levels and not fur- 
ther on the bodhisattva stages, because he 
had devoted so much time to training his 
disciples instead of concentrating on his 
own development (see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 
172). However, Kuan-ting in this intro- 
duction points out that this was not an 
insignificant level of attainment. Chan-jan 
(BT-I, 67), in answer to a query that won- 
dered if this was not a “minor” attainment, 
claims that in fact this attainment was of 
“meritorious profundity” HIR. 


Seven treasures tÑ: or “seven jewels”; 
varies from text to text, but a common 
list is gold, silver, lapis lazuli, moonstone 
(mother of pearl), agate, coral, and amber. 
The Lotus Sutra (T 9.21b20-21; Hurvitz, 
125 [116]) lists “gold, silver, vaidürya, giant 
clam shell, agate, pearl, and carnelian.” 

Six supranormal powers 7x38: Six 
unusual "penetrating" powers possessed 
by an enlightened person: 1. the ability to 
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part of the appropriate joy experienced by a person for the first time.” How 
much more so for the attainment of the fifth level [of the five preliminary 
levels attained by Chih-i]! The Lotus Sütra also says, "Ihis [person who 
preaches the Lotus Sūtra] is a messenger of the Tathagata, a servant of the 
Tathagata who performs the deeds of the Tathagata.” The Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra speaks of “a bodhisattva on the first stage.” [Thus the level of Chih-is 


attainment was not insignificant. | 


appear anywhere you wish; 2. the ability 
to see your own and others’ future lives; 
3. the ability to hear sounds that others 
cannot hear; 4. the ability to read other 
peoples’ minds; 5. the ability to perceive 
your own and others’ past lives; and 6. the 
ability to remove passionate afflictions. 
For a detailed discussion see Lamotte, Le 
Traité 4, 1809-27. 

The offering of the seven treasures ... 
for the first time Fi A 8 f& 3D p f B] A. 
— — 8 SEL-C ROC TUE C788 o IUS BERE A 
BT ED Zan: a paraphrase of pas- 
sage from chapter eighteen of the Lotus 
Sütra, “The Merits of Appropriate Joy, T 
9.46C24-28; see Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 259: 

the merit gained by this man for giving 
all manner of playthings to living beings 
of the six destinies in four hundred myri- 
ads of millions of asamkhyeyas of world- 
spheres, and also enabling them to obtain 
the fruit of the arhant, does not equal 
one-hundredth, not one-thousandth, 
not one-hundred-thousand-myriad- 
millionth part of the merit of that fifti- 
eth person for appropriately rejoicing at 
hearing a single gatha of the Scripture of 
the Dharma Blossom, for it is something 
that cannot be known through number 
or parable. 


This illustrates “joy from hearing the 
Dharma,’ the first of the five preliminary 
levels. 


This is a messenger of the Tathagata, 
a servant of the Tathagata who performs 
the deeds of the Tathagata 8[ 402K f# 4r 
A AT f fT 2€ 38: from the tenth chapter 
on "Preachers of Dharma," T 9.30c28. 


Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 175 [160], translates: 
If this good man or good woman, after 
my passage into extinction, can secretly 
for a single person preach so much as 
a single phrase of the Scripture of the 
Dharma Blossom, be it known that that 
person is an emissary of the Thus Come 
One, sent by the Thus Come One, doing 
the Thus Come Ones business. How much 
the more may this be said of one who in 
the midst of a great multitude broadly 
preaches it for men in general! 


This illustrates “preaching the Dharma,’ 
the third of the five preliminary levels. 


Bodhisattva on the first stage 9) E fz: 
lit., "the first [level] of bodhisattvas [upon 
whom people] rely.” The phrase itself is 
not in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, but 
refers to the opening section of the chap- 
ter on "Four Refuges" (T 12.637a20-22), 
which describes four kinds of beings that 
people may rely on or take refuge in: 1. one 
who has not yet extinguished his passions 
and yet is able to benefit others, 2. the 
stream-enterers and once-returners, 3. the 
non-returners, and 4. the arhats. In Chih- 
is Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.732b-741b) these 
levels are identified respectively with 1. the 
five preliminary levels of a disciple and 
the stages of the purity of the six senses, 2. 
the stages of the ten abodes, 3. the stages 
of the ten levels of practice and ten lev- 
els of merit transference, and 4. the ten 
bodhisattva stages (bhümi) and the stage 
of equivalence with Buddhahood. Chih-i 
is said to have attained the first level, that 
is, the five preliminary levels of a disciple. 
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Chih-i's teacher was Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu]. Nan-yüehs meritorious practices 
were inconceivable. He did nothing but chant [sütras] for ten years, prac- 
ticed the Vaipulya [repentance] for seven years and the constantly-sitting 
[samadhi] for three months, and in a moment attained perfect realization 
Rg. He quickly reached an awareness BAA‘) 3 of both Hinayàna and 


Mahayana teachings. 


Nan-yüeh studied under the meditation master Hui-wen, who was with- 
out equal in the area of the Yellow River Ñf and Huai River Y during the 


Nan-yüeh Hui-ssu Hirt S: Hui-ssu 
(515?-577), considered the second 
Chinese patriarch of the T'ien-tai school, 
was a master of the Lotus Samadhi and 
prajnaparamita emptiness philosophy, 
both aspects of Buddhist teachings and 
practice that were incorporated by Chih-i 
as major features of the T'ien-t'ai system. 
Hui-ssu is attributed with one of the earli- 
est applications of the mo-fa Kit (mappo; 
"end-period days of the Dharma") con- 
cept. Works attributed to him include 
Establishment of Vows W jk I ig Gi or We 
BR C (T no. 1933, 46.786-787), which con- 
tains references to the mo-fa concept, and 
expositions on various practices such as 
The Practice for Attaining Peace based on 
the Lotus Sutra i SEE zc 173€ (T no. 
1926, 46.697-701) and on The Samadhi of 
Following after Ones Own Thoughts B®. 
= (Dai-Nihon [Manji] zokuzokyo XH 
ATE] MRK [hereafter ^Zoku"] 98.687- 
707). See also note above. 

Here begins the explanation of a "sec- 
ond" lineage that starts with Hui-ssu but is 
traced back to Nagarjuna. 


Vaipulya 77% [repentance]: a type of 
samadhic practice that involves repen- 
tance and chanting dharani, based 
on the Great Vaipulya Dharani Sutra 
(*Mahavaipulya-dharani-sitra Kh kt ME 
JEK; T no. 1339, 21.641-661); it was incor- 
porated by Chih-i into his Four Samadhis 
as part of the "both-walking-and-sitting 
samadhi.’ For details and Chih-i's expo- 
sition in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, see the 
translation and notes to 13a24-14as. See 


also Daniel B. Stevenson article “The 
Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-tàai 
Buddhism" (1986), esp. 61-67. See also my 
article on “Dandala, Dhàrani, and Dena- 
rii: A T’ien-t'ai Perspective on the Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sutra,” Buddhist Litera- 
ture 2: 197-233 (2001). 

Constantly-sitting #44 [samadhi]: see 
Chih-i’s exposition of this samadhi in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a28-12419. 


Three months: lit., “nine periods” 7t 
4); that is, for one three-month summer 
retreat. One month consists of three “peri- 
ods” of ten days: early, middle, and last. 


Hui-wen X: very little is known of 
Hui-wen, and the passage here in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan is the earliest and most 
reliable biographical sketch. Further 
details are available only in the Records 
of Buddhist Patriarchs S&1H $t (Fo- 
tsu-t'ung-chi, T no. 2035, 49.129-475), a 
thirteenth-century T'ien-t'ai sectarian 
biographical work, where Hui-wens biog- 
raphy is included in the sixth fascicle, T 
49.178b11-179a4.§ 

Without equal: “walked alone" 44, 
which implies that he wandered alone and 
did not practice under, or in the company 
of, other monks. However, the biogra- 
phy of Hui-ssu in the Biographies of Emi- 
nent Monks, Part 2 88551818 (T no. 2060, 
50.562c6-564a17) claims that “Hui-wen 
gathered together many hundreds of fol- 
lowers" (562c28). I prefer to understand 
this phrase as meaning that Hui-wen was 
"unexcelled" or “unsurpassed” in his time. 
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reign of Kao-tsu [550-559] of the Northern Chi dynasty. His teachings were 
not understood by the people of his day, as [people who] tread the earth and 
gaze at the sky do not know the depth [of the earth] nor the height [of the 
sky]. Hui-wen exclusively relied on the Ta chih tu lun for his mental disci- 
pline Ħ-ù. This treatise was taught by Nagarjuna, the thirteenth in the line 
of the transmission of the treasury of the Dharma [as explained above]. In 
his Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts, Chih-i says, “I entrust myself to the 
teacher Nagarjuna.” Thus we know that Nagarjuna was the highest patriarch 
[and founder of the T'ien-tai lineage]. 

A skeptic may say, “[The method of] the Middle Treatise is to clear 
away, while cessation-and-contemplation is constructive. How can they be 
considered the same?” However, it should be known that there are about 
seventy Indian commentators [on Nagarjunas Mülamadhyamaka-karika]; 
we should not affirm only that of Ch'ing-mu [which emphasizes the negativ- 
istic side of Nagarjunas teachings] and reject the other commentators. The 


Middle Treatise [itself] says, 


Depth and height $E: this may be 
a further reference to the quote from 
Hsün-tzu above: "If the gentleman studies 
widely and each day examines himself, his 
wisdom will become clear and his conduct 
be without fault. If you do not climb a 
high mountain, you will not comprehend 
the highness of the heavens; if you do not 
look down into a deep valley, you will not 
know the depth of the earth.” Stevenson, 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (note 53, 107), attributes 
the idea as "from Tso-chuan, fifteenth year 
of Duke Hsi; see also Shuo yüan, 18:24." 
Such an idea may well be fairly common 
in the classics. 


Entrust myself to Nagarjuna 8$ a7 i 
IB BB: see the Treatise on Contemplating 
Thoughts Wi 39, T no. 1920, 46.584-586, 
or, “Treatise on Contemplating the Mind,’ 
a brief record of Chih-i's final teachings 
before he passed away. The reference 
to Nagarjuna is on 585c20. The original 
text actually says “make obeisance to” 
Nagarjuna, but the intent is the same. 

The Middle Treatise clears away, while 
cessation-and-contemplation is con- 


structive "P zs S IL GS WV: that is, the 


dialectical method of the Middle Treatise 
is destructive and negative: its intent is to 
destroy false views and deny the validity of 
any verbal and conceptual constructions; 
on the other hand, the intent of cessation- 
and-contemplation is constructive and 
positive: to establish calm cessation and 
insightful contemplation. 

Milamadhyamaka-karika and Ch'ing- 
mu 6 H: the Middle Treatise translated by 
Kumarajiva and used most extensively in 
China (T no. 1564) includes a commentary 
on the verses by a "Blue Eyes" (*Pingala or 
*Vimalaksa). See the discussion in Rob- 
inson, Early Madhyamika, 28-30; also 
Richard Gard, "On the authenticity of the 
Chung-lun,’ Indogaku bukkyogaku kenkyü 
3/1 (1954): 370-76, and Brian Bocking, 
Nagarjuna in China: A Translation of the 
Middle Treatise (1995) [hereafter "Bocking, 
Middle Treatise” | for details on the contro- 
versy surrounding this text and its author. 
Bocking (402-5) argues convincingly 
that "Ch'ing-mu" refers to Vimalaksa, 
Kumaárajivas teacher, and that much of the 
commentary in the Middle Treatise should 
be attributed to Kumarajiva. 


All things that arise through causes and conditions, 


I explain as emptiness, [1c] 


Again, this is a conventional designation. 
Again, this is the meaning of the Middle Way. 
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E ERIT AE E 
IKE Ze 22 [or $&] 
TREBA 
7S ABE: 


2. THE THREE KINDS OF CESSATION-AND-CONTEMPLATION [1ci-3b10] 


T 'ien-t'ai [Chih-i] transmitted the three kinds of cessation-and-contem- 
plation of [his master] Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu]: [1] gradual-and-successive [or 
progressive] Sf2X, [2] variable [or undetermined] TÆ, and [3] perfect-and- 
sudden [or immediate] R4. All of these are of the Mahayana, they all take 
the true aspect [of reality] as their object, and are alike called "cessation-and- 


contemplation.” 


All things that arise ... Middle Way: 
Middle Treatise chapter 24, verse 18; T 
30.31b11-12. This verse is the most direct 
inspiration for Chih-i's concept of the 
threefold truth (and threefold contempla- 
tion), which provides the dynamic struc- 
ture for T'ien-t'ai philosophy and practice. 
See Swanson, Foundations, especially 1-17, 
on the significance of this verse. Chih-i 
calls on this verse to show that Nagarjunas 
teaching is not totally or necessarily neg- 
ativistic. "Empty" may sound negative, 
but a correct understanding of pratitya- 
samutpada, with its aspects of conven- 
tional existence and the Middle Path, has 
a positive thrust that is consonant with the 
constructive, positive, and "building up" 
process of cessation-and-contemplation. 


Hui-ssu and chih-kuan: as Sekiguchi 
points out, there is no text by Hui-ssu in 
which he uses the term chih-kuan (see 
Tendai shikan no kenkyü, 66-67). Even 
Chih-i preferred the term chan to cover 
all Buddhist practice in his early works, 
and did not switch to preferring the term 
chih-kuan until his later years, perhaps 
because chih-kuan is more indicative 
of the balance between teachings and 
practice than just chan (for details, see 
SWANSON 2007 on "Chan and Chih-kuan: 
T'ien-tai Chih-i’s View of ‘Zer and the 


Practice of the Lotus Sutra"). In any case, 
it is more likely that the T'ien-tai scheme 
of chih-kuan, and especially these three 
methods, originated with Chih-i. Chih-i 
built on the teachings he received from 
Hui-ssu, to be sure, but the major part 
of the formulation should be credited to 
Chih-i's genius. 

Three kinds of cessation-and-contem- 
plation =f iL Wi: as Kuan-ting explains 
below in more detail, there are three ways 
to practice cessation-and-contemplation: 

1. the gradual method, advancing slowly 

from shallow to profound attainment; 

2. the variable or undetermined method, 

the type of practice to be determined 
according to the time and place and 
type of person doing the practice; and 

3. the perfect-and-sudden method, a 

direct and immediate insight into real- 
ity. 

The true aspect [of reality] &18H: Chn. 
shih-hsiang, Jpn. jisso; the true aspect, real 
characteristic, or actual mark, of the way 
things are. 

This is a term used frequently by Chih- 
i, and reflects his preference for express- 
ing reality in positive terms. The "real 
aspect" refers to the way things are, the 
true nature of reality, in contrast to a mis- 
taken or deluded understanding of things. 
A person who is walking along a path and 
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The gradual-and-successive [method] involves beginning with the shal- 
low and later [advancing to] the profound, like climbing a ladder. The vari- 
able [method] involves alternating the earlier and later [stages, depending on 
the need], as a diamond placed in sunlight [casts a different color depending 
on its position]. The perfect-and-sudden [method] involves the non-duality 
of the beginning and later [stages], like a magician who floats in space. 


mistakes a rope for a poisonous snake, for 
example, is no longer frightened when 
he realizes that the "true aspect" of the 
rope is not a snake. At a deeper level, of 
course, the rope also has no substantive 
eternal existence but is “empty.” In Chih-i's 
threefold truth scheme, the rope is simul- 
taneously empty and provisionally exis- 
tent—this is the Middle Way. Thus shih- 
hsiang is synonymous with other terms, 
such as the Middle, used by Chih-i for the 
ultimate nature of reality. It is the purpose 
of cessation-and-contemplation, no mat- 
ter which of the three methods is used, 
to correctly perceive the way things are. 
Thus each of the three types of cessation- 
and-contemplation has the true aspect of 
reality as its object; both in the sense of 
reality being the object of meditation and 
a true understanding of reality being the 
purpose of this practice. 

The phrase shih-hsiang is part of the 
longer term shit UH (the true aspect of 
all dharmas [phenomena]; reality as-it- 
is) which appears frequently in the Lotus 
Sütra; see, for example, the opening sec- 
tion of the second chapter; Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 22-23 [22-23]) translates: 

Concerning the prime, rare, hard-to- 
understand dharmas, which the Buddha 
has perfected, only a Buddha and a Bud- 
dha can exhaust their reality, namely, the 
suchness of the dharmas, the suchness of 
their marks, the suchness of their nature, 
[and so forth]. 


Climbing a ladder ###:: this image 
is from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.651a3-5: 


It is like a human body, where the head is 
at the top, and not the other limbs, hands, 
legs, and so forth. The Buddha is also like 
this. He is the most respected— not the 
Dharma and the Sangha. Wishing to save 
all human beings in the world, he mani- 
fests himself in various ways with distinct 
appearances, like one climbing a ladder. 


Diamond placed in sunlight £M X E 
HF: the image is again from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.754a21-24: 

Why is this called “Vajra (diamond) 
Samadhi” £0] =k? Good sons, it is 
analogous to the color being variable 
when a diamond is placed in the sun- 
light. The Vajra Samadhi is also like this. 
The appearance (“color”) [of those in 
samadhi] is variable among people [that 
is, they appear differently to different 
people, depending on the persons capac- 
ity to perceive and the purpose of the 
person in the samadhi to express himself 
for the purpose of helping others]. That is 
why it is called “Vajra Samadhi.’§ 


Magician who floats in space A B 2: 
the commentaries do not give a scriptural 
source for this image, but Chan-jan (BT-I, 
78-79) explains that for a magician who 
floats in the air, the space near the earth 
or high up in the sky are the same; it is 
all “empty” space. The one who practices 
this perfect-and-sudden method is like 
the magician who perceives no difference 
between the so-called higher and lower 
levels of attainment. A direct insight into 
reality-as-it-is transcends such distinc- 
tions. Notice that the Chinese character 
for "space" Œ (kung) is the same one used 
for “emptiness.” 
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Since there are three kinds of faculties [among human beings], three 
methods are taught using three analogies. Here ends the abbreviated expla- 
nation; now I will explain further in more detail. 


1. Gradual-and-Successive Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c6] 


[First,] the gradual [method of cessation-and-contemplation]. Even at the 
beginning there is a [certain] awareness of the true aspect [of reality], but 
since the true aspect [of reality] is difficult to understand, practice is facili- 
tated by a gradual progression. 

1. First you cultivate [moral fortitude by] taking refuge in the precepts, 
turning away from vice and facing toward what is right, ceasing [the activi- 
ties of] hell dwellers beings, beasts, and hungry spirits, and accomplishing 


the three good ways [of asuras, humans, and gods]. 


Three kinds of faculties —fRTES: that 
is, inferior, middling, and superior; see 
the commentary in part 18 of the Middle 
Treatise (T 30.25a23—27): 

Sentient beings are of three types; supe- 
rior, middling, and inferior LF. 
The superior ones contemplate things 
[^dharma-marks"] as neither real nor 
non-real. The middling ones contemplate 
things as all real and all non-real. The 
inferior ones are of shallow wisdom, so 
they contemplate things as somewhat 
real and somewhat non-real. They con- 
template nirvana as real because it is 
unconditioned and indestructible. They 
contemplate samsara as unreal because it 
is conditioned, empty, and false. 


See also verse 19:4 and commentary at 
T 30.26a12-20. 


True aspect is difficult to understand 
KHER: see the Lotus Sutra T. 9.5c11; see 
Hurvitz's translation (Lotus Sutra, 22-23 
[22-23]) quoted above at 1c3. 


Taking refuge in the precepts 8573: 
this would probably include the wider 
commitment of the threefold refuge—tak- 
ing refuge in the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha—as well as upholding the mini- 
mum five precepts: abstaining from taking 
life, taking what is not given to you, illicit 
sexual conduct, false speech, and intoxi- 


cants that cloud the mind. In the stricter 
sense of keeping the Buddhist precepts, 
the precepts for Chih-i usually referred 
to those in the Vinaya in Four Parts (Ssu 
fen lü Vu &, T 22, no. 1428), the Chinese 
translation of the Dharmaguptaka tradi- 
tion. This tradition required the keeping 
of 250 precepts for the monks and 348 for 
the nuns. For details on the precepts, see 
Charles S. Prebish, Buddhist Monastic Dis- 
cipline, 1975; see also Mohan Wijayaratna, 
Buddhist Monastic Life, 1990. 


Hell dwellers, beasts, and hungry spir- 
its KÉJ: lit., "fire, blood, and sword,’ 
which refer to the three ways or destinies 
of hell, beasts, and hungry spirits (preta). 
“Fire” refers to the burning desires of hell, 
"blood" refers to the bloodthirsty ways of 
the beasts, and the "sword" is an image 
for the insatiable thirst and hunger of the 
hungry ghosts, whose appetites are never 
satisfied. These three ways of existence 
stand in contrast to the three positive and 
good ways that follow. 


Three good ways = #18: the perfor- 
mance of good deeds will result in birth or 
experience in the more positive destinies 
such as the human and divine realms. 
Furthermore—unlike the three evil ways 
or destinies of hell, beasts, and hungry 
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2. Next you cultivate meditative concentration i#%E (dhyana), putting 
an end to the net of distractions in the [realm of] desires, and accomplishing 
the concentrated states [of the realms] of form and formlessness [whereby all 
passionate afflictions are overcome]. 

3. Next you cultivate [the meditative states of non-defilement wherein 
there are] no outflows [of passions (anásrava)], ceasing your imprisonment 
in the triple world [of desire, form, and formlessness], and accomplishing 


the way to nirvana. 


4. Next you cultivate kindness and compassion #42%& (maitri-karunda), 
putting a stop to [seeking after only] your own enlightenment, and thus 
accomplishing the way of the bodhisattva. 

5. Finally you cultivate [the realization of] the true aspect [of reality], 
putting a stop to both extremes and one-sided [attitudes], and accomplish- 
ing the way of constant abiding [in perfect Buddhahood]. 


ghosts—activities in these three good 
ways can build up good karma and lead 
to being reborn as a human being and 
perhaps even attaining the higher levels 
of enlightenment such as a bodhisattva or 
even a Buddha. Thus the first step to be 
taken in the gradual approach to practic- 
ing the Buddhist path is to improve your 
basic moral conduct. 


Realms of desire, form, and form- 
lessness: the Buddhist classification of 
the world, or our mental state of delu- 
sion, into the three realms of desires &k 
(kamadhatu), form Œ (rüpadhátu), and 
formlessness # (arupadhatu). The 
realm of desires is our ordinary experi- 
ence in which we are constantly subject 
to desires of every sort. Included in this 
realm are the six destinies from hell to the 
gods. The realm of form is a purer mental 
state beyond desire, and includes the so- 
called four dhyana heavens. The realm of 
formlessness is an even purer mental state 
beyond all form and desire, experienced 
only in the highest state of concentration. 
See “the triple world" = # in the Glossary. 

Cultivate no outflows [of passions] 1% 
dt jg: this path of meditation consists of 
eighteen types of dhyana and is described 


in detailed by Chih-i in his Tz’u-ti chan- 
men, T no. 1916. 

Accomplishing the way to nirvana 
x 72 S238: in T'ien-t'ai terms, this stage 
represents "entering or realizing empti- 
ness from the conventional" fif A 2, 
that is, advancing from dwelling in ordi- 
nary, conventional existence to realizing 
the emptiness of all things. This practice 
corresponds to that of the sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha, to the Tripitaka and 
Shared Teachings. 


Accomplishing the way of the bodhi- 
sattva i€ & [E i8: in T’ien-t’ai terms, this 
stage corresponds to "entering or realizing 
the conventional from the empty" EZA 
f, that is, to "return" to a correct realiza- 
tion of conventional existence on the basis 
of realizing its emptiness; a reaffirmation 
of the conventional world; this represents 
the movement of "benefiting others" in 
contrast to just seeking your own benefit, 
to “return” to the mundane world to help 
others. This is the altruistic activity of the 
bodhisattva, and corresponds to that of 
the Distinct Teachings. 


Putting a stop to both extremes and 
one-sided [attitudes] 1- —#ff—: these 
“two-sided extreme views" can refer to the 
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This is the method of starting with the shallow at the beginning and 
later advancing to the profound, which is characteristic of the gradual-and- 
successive [method of practicing] cessation-and-contemplation. 


2. Variable Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c11] 


The variable [or undetermined] method [of practicing cessation-and-con- 
templation] involves no particular [predetermined] stages. In terms of the 
gradual method [outlined] above and the sudden method [to be outlined] 
below, [the variable method] may involve the gradual method first and the 
sudden method later [or the other way around]. Or it may alternate between 
the shallow and the profound. Or it may involve [at times] the phenomenal 
or practical and [at other times] the principle [of reality]. Or [in terms of the 


two extremes of hedonism or asceticism, 
to the extreme views that the self is eternal 
or the self does not exist, that of eternalism 
or annihilationism, and so forth. 


Accomplishing the way of con- 
stant abiding @#1E38 [in perfect 
Buddhahood]: in T'ien-tai terms, this is 
the Middle Way, the simultaneous realiza- 
tion of emptiness and conventionality as a 
whole, and not as opposite extremes; the 
perfection of both benefiting oneself and 
others. This stage is that of the Buddha 
and that of the Perfect Teaching. 


Phenomenal or practical 3! and prin- 
ciple Æ: or between "appearances" and 
“the principle of reality" or “reality-as-it- 
is.” Or, to give a more interpretive T'ien- 
tai reading: "it may involve [at times] par- 
ticipating in concrete rituals or defined 
practices, and [at other times] a direct 
experience or insight into reality-as-it-is.” 
This is a common polarity from pre-Bud- 
dhist Chinese thought that was used fre- 
quently by Buddhist thinkers and involves 
complex nuances. 

Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 67, note 61) 
comments: 

In the Mo-ho chih-kuan this pair is gen- 
erally synonymous with the Two Truths, 
samvrti-satya and paramartha-satya. 
Chan-jan matches this pair with mun- 


dane # and supramundane #4}, the 
first three and the fourth of the four 
siddhàntas, as well as the Two Truths. 
Shih-li is often translated "fact/prin- 
ciple,” but this rendering introduces a 
Neo-Confucian flavor which is irrelevant 
and anachronistic here. 


Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 110, note 

73) adds: 
Originally an indigenous philosophi- 
cal concept developed by early medieval 
Confucian and Hsüan-hsüeh thinkers, 
the distinction between "principle" (li) 
and "phenomena" (shih) was adapted 
to classic Indian Buddhist polarities of 
emptiness (sünyatá) and existence, or 
"ultimate truth" (paramartha-satya) and 
"conventional truth" (samvrti-satya). In 
Hua-yen and later T'ien-tai the nuances 
surrounding these terms become quite 
complex. Chih-i himself frequently 
uses shih to refer to concrete features 
of religious practice, ritual activity, and 
cultic lore. Li, on the other hand, rep- 
resents an interior insight whereby one 
sees these very distinctions as devoid of 
any absolute status in and of themselves 
(i.e., empty) and experiences them as 
intrinsically identical to the transcendent 
“middle truth.” Hence li (as "principle") 
may be taken loosely to mean "essential 
principle of truth or reality"; and shih, 
“phenomenal appearance.” 
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four methods of instruction (siddhànta)], one can point to the worldly it # 
as the supreme #— #€ [truth], or one can point to the supreme [truth] as [it 
is presented to] each individual ÈA or in its therapeutic 9f & [function]. 
Or it may involve cessation gained through the quietude of contemplation 
or it may involve insightful contemplation gained through the illumination 
[based on] cessation. Therefore [this method] is called variable [or undeter- 
mined] cessation-and-contemplation. 


Q. A skeptic might say: “[These three methods of cessation-and-con- 
templation] are the same in their teaching, in the objects [of their practice], 
and in name, so why are they suddenly different when it comes to their 
actual practice? 

A. They are the same, but they are not the same; though they are not the 
same, they are the same. The gradual-and-successive [method of cessation- 
and-contemplation] involves six [destinies], three of which are good [asura, 
human, and divine] and the other three evil [hell dwellers, beasts, and 
hungry ghosts]. [The third level, the samadhi of] no outflow [of passions] 
involves [transcending the] three [mental states of desire, form, and form- 
lessness]. All together [including the three individual stages of the second, 
fourth, and fifth parts outlined above] there are twelve [levels of develop- 
ment in the gradual progression] that are not the same. 


the world directly as it truly is, without 
discrimination or devices. 


See also Robert Gimellos essay (1976) 
on "Apophatic and Kataphatic Discourse 


in Mahayana.” Chih-i expends a great deal of effort 


Four methods of instruction GA: 
the four siddhüntas, as explained in the Ta 
chih tu lun [T 25.59b-61b] refer to either 
four points of view from which to perceive 
reality or four methods of teaching used 
by the Buddha to present the Dharma to 
his audience. The four are: 


1. the worldly point of view 1&5? (laukika- 
siddhanta), explaining the world in 
terms of its mundane reality; 

2. the individual point of view RA 
(pratipaurusika-siddhanta), explaining 
the world in accordance with the men- 
tal state or capacity of each individual; 

. the therapeutic point of view Hi 
(pratipaksika-siddhanta), explaining 
the world to serve as a remedy for the 
maladies that afflict humankind; and 

4.the supreme point of view #—# 
(paramarthika-siddhanta), explaining 


Q3 


to explain these in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 
33.686a-691a. On the relationship between 
the two truths and the four siddhdantas see 
Swanson, Foundations, 23-30. 


The same but not the same ... (AFI 
7 [a] 7. fe] i fa]: this is a paradoxical way 
of saying that though the three methods 
of cessation-and-contemplation do have 
some things in common, that is, they are 
all based on Mahayana teachings, all have 
the true aspect of reality as the object of 
meditation, and are all called “cessation- 
and-contemplation.” They are also dif- 
ferent when it comes to the method by 
which the goal is achieved and the details 
as to how the practice of cessation-and- 
contemplation is actually carried out. 


Twelve [levels] that are not the same + 
Afa]: this explanation concerns different 
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There are many ways expressed [for practicing cessation-and-contem- 
plation in an undetermined way], therefore it is called variable [or undeter- 
mined cessation-and-contemplation |. 


Q. This chapter [describes three methods of cessation-and-contempla- 
tion which are] the same Mahayana [teaching], the same in having the true 
aspect [of reality as their object], and the same in being called “cessation- 
and-contemplation.” Why then is this [chapter] called “On Distinctions”? 

A. They are the same, but they are not the same; though they are not the 
same, they are the same. The gradual-and-successive [method of cessation- 
and-contemplation] involves nine [stages] that are not the same. The vari- 
able [method of cessation-and-contemplation] involves four [options] that 
are not the same. Together there are thirteen [aspects] that are not the same. 
There are many ways expressed [for practicing cessation-and-contempla- 
tion], therefore it is said that they are not the same. [In the same way;] all 
Noble Ones Œ X are concerned with [the one undifferentiated reality, which 
is] unconditioned (asamskrta) dharma $&5$i, yet they make distinctions, 
and [the distinctions we make here] have this same meaning. 


3. Perfect-and-Sudden Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c23] 


The perfect-and-sudden [method of practicing cessation-and-contem- 
plation] involves taking the true aspect [of reality] as the object from the 
very beginning. Whatever is made to be the object [of contemplation], it 
is the Middle; there is nothing that is not truly real. [When you attain the 


levels with regard to the gradual method 
of cessation-and-contemplation. The tra- 
ditional commentators spill a lot of ink 
trying to explain these distinctions and 
how to arrive at the number twelve. For 


question in an earlier, pre-edited version 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan? 

Nine stages Sr T s: the Kogi 
(BT-I, 90) explains that the number nine 
comes from adding the six destinies and 


details, see BT-I, 85-88. I have followed 
the explanation given by Donner, Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 44, and Stevenson, Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 111. 


Why then is this [chapter] called “On 
Distinctions” (Tit R Æ: this ques- 
tion and answer is almost identical to the 
previous one. Perhaps the ambiguity of the 
numbering in the previous answer led to 
a duplication in a later edition of the text. 
Or, since the question refers to a chapter 
title (“On Distinctions”) that is not in this 
edition, perhaps this was the form of the 


the three levels of dhyana meditation (#2), 
of no outflows (#3), and compassion (#4). 


Four [options] that are not the same [4 
As [A]: the Kogi (BT-I, 90) explains that this 
refers to the four siddhantas. 

Truly real A: terms such as the 
Middle rf, Middle Way #34, truly real 
AR, the true aspect &1H [of reality], 
Dharma-nature i£1£, Buddha-nature f£ 
tt, dharmadhdatu i£ 9e, the principle of 
reality Œ, suchness 414, subtle (or sub- 
lime) Dharma $/i£, the completely inte- 
grated threefold truth |BIB& — $, and so 
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state of contemplation wherein] reality itself (dharmadhatu) is fixed as the 
object [of contemplation], and thoughts are integrated with reality itself — 
ik, [then you realize that] there is not a single color or scent that is not 
the Middle Way. It is the same for the realm of the individual, the realm of 
Buddhas, and the world at large. All [phenomena experienced through] the 
aggregates (skandha) and senses (ayatana) are thusness 3l; therefore there 
is no [substantial] suffering that needs to be removed. Since ignorance $&BJj 
(avidya) and the exhausting dust [of passionate afflictions (klesa)] are indi- 


forth, are used by Chih-i to express the 
way things really are, although Chih-i is 
careful to point out that words and con- 
cepts are never completely valid nor able 
to fully express reality-as-it-is. This issue is 
dealt with in detail in the Fa-hua hsüan-i; 
See Swanson, Foundations, 14-16. 

As Chih-i spells out more clearly later, 
there is no phenomenon or object that 
does not participate in reality, and cannot 
be a useful object for contemplation. 


Reality itself £3 (dharmadhatu) is 
fixed as the object [of contemplation] X€ 
MESI: this phrase is found in The Teach- 
ing of Manijusri, T 8.731a27. This section is 
also referred to by Chih-i under his expo- 
sition of the constantly-sitting samadhi; 
see notes under Mo-ho chih-kuan 11a25- 
12219. The context reads: 


Manju$ri said, "World Honored One. 
What is this [practice] called the 'single- 
practice samadhi’?” 

The Buddha said, “The dharmadhatu is 
one [single] mark—to take this dharma- 
dhatu as the object [of cognition] is called 
the ‘single-practice samādhi’ If a good 
man or good woman wishes to enter the 
single-practice samàdhi, they should first 
listen to prajnápaáramità as it is taught; 
after cultivating and studying it, they will 
be able to enter single-practice samadhi. 
Like the dharmadhatu, it is non-retro- 
gressive, indestructible, beyond concep- 
tual understanding, unobstructed, and 
without marks." (T 8.731a26-b1) 


This phrase could also be read, more 
simply, "The Dharma-realm is fixed as the 


object, and [every] single thought is inte- 
grated; there is not a single color nor scent 
that is not the Middle Way.” 


There is not a single color or scent that 
is not the Middle Way —@—# JEP 8: 
the Kogi (BT-I, 102) claims that this justly 
famous phrase is “summarized from the 
Paficavimsati Sutra” (which may indicate 
it is actually from the Ta chih tu lun), but I 
was unable to locate a corresponding pas- 
sage. For an extended discussion of this 
phrase in the traditional commentaries, 
and particularly on its implications for the 
idea of the Buddha-nature in all things 
(including inanimate objects), see BT-I, 
96-111. 

Realm of the individual, Buddhas, and 
the world at large C#RHRRE F: one 
of the ways all of human experience is 
categorized in the T'ien-tai system is the 
threefold classification of the mind «^ (= 
ordinary and as-yet-imperfect individual 
self), the Buddha f& (= the perfected self; 
the ideal goal), and sentient beings R= 
(= the objective world). This classification 
is based on the famous idealistic passage 
in the Avatamsaka Sutra comparing the 
mind to a painter; see T 9.465c16-466a6. 
For a translation of this passage and 
Chih-is use of it, see notes under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 8b23 and 52a13-14. 

No [substantial] suffering to be 
removed #:% 5] #8: this is a denial of a 
substantialist interpretation of the first of 
the Four Noble Truths of Buddhism, that 
all is suffering. 
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visible from bodhi-wisdom 3&3&, there is no origin [of suffering; i.e., craving] 
to be severed. Since the extreme [dualities] and false [views] are [indivisible 
from] the Middle and what is right, there is no path to be cultivated. Since 
[this cyclic world of] samsara is [indivisible from] nirvana, there is no extin- 
guishing [of craving] to be realized. Since suffering and its causes do not 
exist [substantially], there is no mundane world [to be transcended]; since 
the path and the extinction [of craving] do not exist [substantially], there is 
no transcendent world Hitt] [to be gained]. There is purely the single true 
mark [of reality-as-it-is]; there are no separate things outside this true mark. 
For things in themselves tE (dharmata) [2a] to be quiescent is called “ces- 
sation’; to be quiescent yet ever luminous is called “contemplation.” Though 
earlier and later [stages] are spoken of, they are neither two nor separate. 


This is called perfect-and-sudden cessation-and-contemplation. 


No origin to be severed #5] iif: this 
is a denial of a substantialist interpretation 
of the second of the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddhism, that all suffering has its origin 
in our passionate cravings. 


Extreme [dualities] and false [views] 
3&"b: such as the two extremes of 
annihilationism (a nihilistic denial of all 
things) and eternalism (the affirmation 
of eternal or substantive existence), or the 
two extremes of hedonism and extreme 
asceticism. 


No path to be cultivated ÄT] 15: this 
is a denial of a substantialist interpretation 
of the fourth of the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddhism, that there is a Way to extin- 
guish the craving that causes suffering. 


Samsara is [indivisible from] nirvana 
^E ENEZ: this phrase is often under- 
stood literally as “samsara is nirvana,’ that 
there is a mathematical and total equiva- 
lence of the two. However, in the context 
of Chih-i's thought, it is more accurate 
to understand this phrase as pointing 
out their indivisibility; they do not exist, 
and cannot be understood, apart from 
each other, but that does not mean that 
they are exactly the same in all ways or 
completely overlap each other. As Chih-i 
would say, they are neither one nor two; 


neither exactly the same nor separate. See 
my discussion of this point in the article 
"Understanding Chih-i: Through a Glass, 
Darkly?;' JIABS 17/2, 346-47, 355. 


No extinguishing to be realized #747] 
aa: this is a denial of a substantialist inter- 
pretation of the third of the Four Noble 
Truths of Buddhism, that passionate crav- 
ing must be extinguished. 


There are no separate things outside 
this true mark R+S EFI: for details 
on Chih-i's interpretation of the Four 
Noble Truths, of which this represents 
the fourth and highest interpretation, 
see Swanson, Foundations, 9-10, 141-44, 
226-34, and Chart 1 on 358-59; see also the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.700c15-702a12. The 
terms for this classification come from the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733c9-14, 
and the Srimaladevi Sūtra, T 12.221a20- 
b7. A more detailed discussion of this 
classification appears later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, sb-6a. 


compare this line with the opening phrase 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


... perfect-and-sudden cessation-and- 
contemplation IB 4 1-88: this paragraph 
has traditionally been taken to contain the 
"distilled essence" of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
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4. Scriptural Support for the Perfect-and-Sudden 
Cessation-and-Contemplation [2a2] 


The gradual and variable [methods of cessation-and-contemplation] will be 
set aside and not discussed [any more in this text]; I will now clarify further 
the perfect-and-sudden [cessation-and-contemplation] by relying on the 
scriptures[, especially the Avatamsaka Sutra]. 

As [the bodhisattva] Bhadramukha (Chief in Goodness), who had fully 
accomplished exceedingly profound and subtle virtues, said: 


When a bodhisattva dwelling in samsara 
First arouses an aspiration [for enlightenment (bodhicitta)], 
He single-mindedly seeks bodhi-wisdom 
Firmly and unswervingly. 
The merit from this single thought 
is profound, vast, and unlimited. 
The Tathàgata can differentiate and [attempt to] explain it 
but he cannot exhaust [its meaning] even though he expends a whole 
eon. 


This bodhisattva hears the perfect Dharma l8 i£, arouses perfect faith Hl 


f&, establishes perfect practices Hl{T, dwells in the perfect levels [of attain- 
ment] IK, adorns himself with perfect virtue [BIZyf&fn AHER, and with 


The virtues therein are boundless, 
Immeasurable, beyond compare. 
How much the more so, through count- 
less, boundless eons, 
To fully practice the virtues of the 
stages and transcendent ways; 
Even all the Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions 
Together could not fully expound them 
all. 


Note that the Buddhabhadra version 
fits more neatly into what Chih-i wants 


and indeed the T'ien-tai teachings as a 
whole. It is included in the daily liturgy 
chanted by T'ien-t'ai and Tendai monks.$ 


*Bhadramukha BE: a bodhisattva 
who appears as the center of attention 
in the eighth section of the Avatamsaka 
Sütra translated by Buddhabhadra, T 
9.432c18-441c19, the passage from which 
Chih-i quotes extensively in this section.§ 


Verses from the Avatamsaka Sütra: see 
T 9.432c29-433a3. Thomas Cleary (The 


Flower Ornament Scripture: The Avatam- 
saka Sutra, 1985, 330 [hereafter "Cleary, 
Flower Ornament"]), translates these 
verses based on a different Chinese ver- 
sion (that of Siksananda in the seventh 
century): 
When an enlightening being first deter- 
mines on the Way, 
Vowing to seek and realize the Bud- 
dhas’ enlightenment, 


to say in this section concerning sudden- 
and-perfect practice. 


Perfect Dharma ...: thus Kuan-ting 
summarizes the passage in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra (T 9.433a-441b) which follows the 
verses just quoted. Note that the key word 
“perfect” [Bl has been added by Kuan-ting. 
The following paragraphs expand on each 
of these "perfect" qualities. 
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perfect power functions to establish sentient beings HI) HH3£ V RE [in the 
truth]. 


What does it mean to hear the perfect Dharma RE? [It means] to hear 
that [the suffering in this mundane world of] samsara is indivisible from 
the Dharma body GEE [of perfected Buddhahood], that passionate 
afflictions are indivisible from prajfia-wisdom SAIMENAKA, that the bonds 
of karma are indivisible from liberation (moksa) #38 f#ik.. Although 
there are three [different] names, there are not three essences [or realities]; 
although there is only one essence [reality], three names are established. 
These three are of a single mark; in reality there is no [ultimate] difference 
[between them]. The Dharma body is ultimate, as prajriá-wisdom and lib- 
eration are ultimate. Prajfia-wisdom is pure; the others [the Dharma body 
and liberation] are also pure. Liberation involves total mastery; the others 
also involve total mastery. It is the same when you hear any other dharma; 
all include the Buddha Dharma without being diminished or lessened in any 


way. This is called "hearing the perfect Dharma.” 


What is perfect faith? It is believing [or, having the conviction] that all 
dharmas are simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle. There 


Passionate afflictions, karma, and suf- 
fering: these are traditionally the three 
obstacles to enlightenment, and the con- 
trasting three qualities of an enlightened 
one (wisdom, liberation, and the Dharma 
body) supposedly are as opposite as any 
opposing qualities can be. However, these 
three "opposites" are used by Chih-i to 
illustrate the underlying unity or indivis- 
ibility of reality, and that each of these 
qualities is not separate or independent 
of its supposed "opposite," but rather can 
not and should not be considered apart 
from each other. See Chart 9 in Swanson, 
Foundations, 365. 


Ultimate 72%: that is, it is the final, 
perfect attainment of a Buddha. 


All include the Buddha Dharma & 
RE: in T'ien-t'ai terms, as each and 
every thing is interrelated and in a certain 
sense "contains" or is involved in every 
other thing or existent, so each and every 
dharma contains or is involved in every 
other dharma and thus contains the whole 


in itself. To hear any dharma is to hear it 
all, and to hear the perfect and complete 
teachings of the Buddha. 


Perfect faith Hi f=: Donner, Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 70, note 88, explains as follows: 


Chan-jan (BT-I, 117-18] adds that faith 
arises in dependence on Ultimate Truth 
and is in turn the foundation of practice. 
He quotes a narrative from the Fa-chü 
pi-yü ching iA) SI, the Dhamma- 
pada-with-parables (T 4.579c-580a),... 
which tells how the Buddha, in order 
to convince a reluctant audience of the 
value of faith, conjured up a man who 
walked on water across a deep river. 
Upon being asked how this was possible, 
the Buddha replied that the water- walker 
had been told on the other side of the 
river that the water was shallow. The 
power of his faith in the shallowness of 
the river enabled him to cross the river 
to hear the Buddhas teaching, wetting 
only his ankles. Thus the Buddha proved 
to the skeptics the power of faith, and 
consequently they were all converted and 
became Buddhists. 
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are [ultimately] not one or two or three, and yet there are [provisionally or 
conventionally] one or two or three. [To say that] there are not one or two or 
three is to obstruct [the conventional necessity for there] to be one or two or 
three; to say that there are one or two or three illumines [the conventional 
aspects of] the one or two or three. [Ultimately] there is no obstructing and 
no illuminating; all are ultimate, pure, and of full mastery. Not fearing when 
you hear of this profoundness, not doubting when you hear of this vastness, 
having courage even when you hear of that which is beyond profundity and 
vastness JFR JER: this is called perfect faith. 


What is perfect practice |Blf7? To singularly and wholeheartedly seek 
supreme bodhi-wisdom (anuttara-samyak-sambodhi), [concretely speaking, 
to realize that] the extremes are [indivisible from] the Middle, to perfectly 
cultivate the threefold truth without becoming distracted; to be neither tran- 
quilized by that which is infinite, nor agitated by that which is finite; and thus 
neither agitated nor tranquilized, to directly realize the Middle Way. This is 


called perfect practice. 


What is realizing the perfect levels [of attainment] Ef? It is [realizing 
that], when you enter the first [stage of] abodes, one stage is all the stages, 


Simultaneously empty, conventional, 
and the Middle bÆ REIH: the "per- 
fectly integrated threefold truth,’ the apex 
of Chih-i's philosophy and expression of 
his insight into the Buddha Dharma. It is 
also the content of the threefold cessation- 
and-contemplation, the key to what Chih- 
i is expounding in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
See the first chapter in Swanson, Founda- 
tions. 

The Kogi (BT-I, p. 119) says that this 
phrase refers to threefold contemplation 
and not the threefold truth, but the two 
are inseparable, and to refer to one is to 
imply the other. 


No obstructing and no illuminating $ 


obstructed and nothing [substantial] that 
is illuminated”? 

Ultimate, pure, and of full mastery + 
JC REIB iF ELTE: the three respective qualities 
of the Dharma body, prajfid-wisdom, and 
liberation. 


To perfectly cultivate the threefold 
truth =34 H14: in other words, to realize 
the threefold truth as perfectly integrated, 
to not be attached to either a mistaken 
idea of emptiness as nothingness or con- 
ventional reality as having substantial 
existence. This is the Middle, the under- 
standing of the threefold truth as the 
simultaneous identity of emptiness, con- 
ventionality, and the Middle. 


First [stage of] abodes t: the first 
of the ten bodhisattva stages of the "ten 
abodes” T f£, the second group of ten 
stages in the fifty-two stages leading to 
Buddhahood. This is the level of "aspira- 
tion.” For those of the Perfect Teaching, 
entering the first stage of abodes means 
that one has reached the level of "partial 
realization" (in terms of the Six Identities), 
has severed passionate afflictions and 
overcome overt ignorance, and is ready 
(or "aspires") to sever the more pernicious 
and ingrown tendencies of "fundamental 
ignorance.” 
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that all are ultimate, all are pure, and all involve full mastery. This is called 
[realizing] the perfect levels [of attainment]. 


What is it to be adorned with perfect mastery? This [Avatamsaka] Sutra 
explains the features of mastery in detail: you can enter right [concentra- 
tion] E5 [and realize emptiness] in one sense faculty 1& (indriya) [such 
as with the eyes or ears], or you can arise from [right concentration] with 
a sense faculty and go forth and preach [the Dharma and thus realize the 
conventional]. You can both enter and leave [right concentration] in one 
sense faculty, or you can neither enter nor leave in one sense faculty [the 
Middle]. The same can be done in each and every sense faculty. You can 
enter right concentration with respect to one sense object Œ (artha, visaya), 
or you can arise from [right concentration] with respect to a sense object 
and go forth and preach [the Dharma]. You can both enter and leave [right 
concentration] with respect to one sense object, or you can neither enter nor 
leave with respect to one sense object. The same can be done with respect to 
each and every sense object. You can enter right concentration in a certain 
direction, or you can arise from [right concentration] in a certain direction 
and go forth and preach [the Dharma]. You can both enter and leave [right 
concentration] in a certain direction, or neither enter nor leave in a certain 
direction. You can enter right concentration with respect to one thing, or 
one can arise from [right concentration] with respect to one thing and go 
forth and preach [the Dharma]. You can both enter and leave [right concen- 


The issue of stages of attainment is very 
complicated in Chinese Buddhism. For a 
chart showing the various stages and their 
relationship to the Fourfold Teachings and 
the levels of the Six Identities, see Chart 1 
in Volume 3, and Chappell, T’ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 32-34. 

The adornment of perfect mastery Hl 
HEHE: here “adorning yourself with 
perfect virtue" MZ) fii Atte has been 
abbreviated to “the adornment of perfect 
mastery. In the Avatamsaka Sūtra, the 
issue of the adornments of an enlightened 
one is treated first (434a-438b), followed 
by an exposition on mastery and power 
(438b-441b). Kuan-ting divides these into 
"the adornment of perfect mastery" and 
"perfect power to establish sentient beings 
[in the truth]? 


Avatamsaka Sütra: what follows in 
this paragraph is a paraphrase from T 
9.438b-439a. See also the translation in 
Cleary, Flower Ornament, 356-59. 


You can ...: in short, perfect mastery 
means the ability to do all these things 
freely. According to Chan-jan (BT-I, 122), 
the aspect of "entering" right concentra- 
tion corresponds to the realization of 
emptiness, the aspect of "leaving" right 
concentration corresponds to returning 
to the conventional world and acting to 
benefit others, and the aspect of "both 
and neither entering and leaving" cor- 
responds to the Middle—the realization 
of emptiness and returning to the conven- 
tional world are not opposing or separate 
aspects, but are integrated and mutually 
supportive. Perfect mastery is to realize 
this integrative nature of the Middle. 
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tration] [2b] with respect to one thing, or you can neither enter nor leave 
with respect to one thing. In other words, whether you enter, leave, both 
enter and leave, or neither enter nor leave [right concentration] with respect 
to a single sense faculty or sense object, you have full mastery over each and 
every direct karmic retribution [induced by your own activities and senses], 
as well as from [each and every] indirect karmic retribution [induced by 
your environment]. This is called the adornment of perfect mastery. 


[As it says in the Long Agama,] “This is analogous to the light of the 
sun: as it revolves around the four great continents [of the world], it is 
noon in one place, morning in another, evening in another, and midnight 
in another.” [The situation is] not the same because of the rotation [of the 
sun]: there is only one sun, but it is perceived differently in four places. The 
mastery of a bodhisattva is like this. 


What is it to perfectly establish sentient beings [in the truth] IBI E v 7K/E? 
By emitting a single beam of light [a Buddha or bodhisattva] can lead sen- 
tient beings to attain the benefit of [realizing] the perfect integration of emp- 
tiness, the conventional, and the Middle BI ÆREN +, to attain the benefits 
of [mastery over] entering, leaving, both entering and leaving, and neither 
entering nor leaving [right concentration]. This is applicable in all activities, 
whether you are walking, standing, sitting, or lying down, whether you are 
speaking or silent. One who has an affinity [for this truth] can perceive it, as 
the eye can see light. Those without such an affinity will not realize it, as it is 
always dark for the blind. 

Therefore let us take up the analogy of the Dragon King. In height [his 


Direct and indirect karmic retribution such as in the opening chapter of the Lotus 


E Ik: or, "you have perfect mastery 
over each and every thing in your body 
and mind, as well as in the phenomenal 
world.” 


Long Agama: a summary of a passage at 
T 1.147c6-15. 

Four great continents lUX F: ac- 
cording to Buddhist cosmology, our 
present world consists of four great con- 
tinents surrounding Mount Sumeru in 
the middle. We live in the southern con- 
tinent of Jambudvipa (which is used also 
to refer to India); the other continents are 
Pürvavideha in the east, Uttarakuru in the 
north, and Aparagodaniya in the west. 


Emitting a single beam of light 5& —JC: 


Sutra, when the Buddha finished preach- 
ing the Sutra of Immeasurable Meanings 
and was preparing to preach the Lotus 
Sütra? Hurvitz (4 [5]) translates: 
At that time the Buddha emitted a glow 
from the tuft of white hair between his 
brows that illuminated eighteen thou- 
sand worlds to the east, omitting none 
of them, reaching downward as far as 
the Avici hell and upward as far as the 
Akanistha gods. 

Walking, standing, sitting, lying down, 
speaking, or silent 471} ^45 BARBA ETE: the 
"six activities" XF of a human being. 
Sometimes "speaking and being silent" 
is considered one activity, and the sixth 
"activity" is “general movement.’ 
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power] encompasses the six heavens [of the realm of desires], and in breadth 
[his power] spans the four continents. He arouses all manner of clouds, 
manipulates all manner of thunder, flashes all manner of lightning, and 
causes all manner of rain to fall. The Dragon [King does all of this] while in 
his own palace, immobile and secure, and yet his activity appears different 
to all. The bodhisattva is also like this. Internally he has himself fully con- 
summated [the truth of] the identity of emptiness, conventionality, and the 
Middle, and [on the basis of] the unmoving nature of reality (dharmata), 
he can lead [sentient beings] to acquire all manner of benefits and attain 
all manner of functions [that lead to Buddhahood]. This is called “perfect 
power that functions to establish sentient beings [in the truth].” 

If at [the level of] the first aspiration you are already like this, how much 
more so are your thoughts [advanced] in the middle and later [stages]! [As 
the Lotus Sütra says,| “The Tathagata diligently proclaims this Dharma" and 


"those who hear it rejoice.” 


Dragon King RE: lit., naga-rdaja, 
which is technically not a dragon but a 
mythical Indian creature closer to a snake. 
I have followed the Chinese characters in 
translating this as “dragon.” 

The following analogy is a paraphrase 
of a long passage in the Avatamsaka Sütra, 
T 9.440b16-441a5. 

Six heavens 7(&k] X: the six heavenly 
realms of desire, part of the cosmology of 
the twenty-five realms of existence. 


The powers of the Dragon King: Don- 
ner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71, note 98) adds: 


Chan-jan cites native Chinese texts, the 
Shuo-wen and the Kuan-tzu, on the pow- 
ers of dragons, but goes on to say that, 
being non-Buddhist, such books have 
not exhaustively described those powers; 
so he quotes the Avatamsaka Sütra on 
the same subject—a text which speaks 
of Indian nágas, not Chinese dragons, 
be it noted, though the same Chinese 
character BB is used for them both and 
Chih-i was not aware of the difference. 
According to Chan-jan, the clouds in 
the metaphor correspond to the bod- 
hisattvas incarnate form, thunder to his 
preaching, lighting to the light he emits, 
and rain to his compassion. 


[Level of] the first aspiration 4.5: that 
is, at the first bodhisattva stage of abodes, 
the level of first aspiration for those of the 
Perfect Teaching; see note above. 


The Tathagata diligently proclaims 40 
A Bah fS BK: from the second chapter 
of the Lotus Sütra, T 9.6b11-12. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 26 [25]), translates: 


At that time, Sariputra, knowing of 
the doubts in the minds of the four- 
fold assembly, and himself not yet fully 
understanding, addressed the Buddha, 
saying, “World-Honored One, for what 
causes and through what conditions have 
you earnestly praised the Buddhas prime 
device, their extremely profound and 
subtle Dharma, so hard to understand? 
In all this long time I have never before 
heard from the Buddha such a preaching 
as this. Now the fourfold assembly all 
have doubts. I beg the World-Honored 
One to expound this matter. World- 
Honored One, why have you so earnestly 
praised this very profound and subtle 
Dharma, so hard to understand?” 


Those who hear it rejoice HA KE: 
from a verse in the nineteenth chapter of 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.49c9. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 274 [251]), translates: 
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[As illustrations of this aspiration for enlightenment, the Paficavimsati 
Sūtra tells of the bodhisattva] Sadaprarudita seeking [wisdom] in the east, 
[the Avatamsaka Sütra tells of] Sudhana seeking [the Dharma] in the south, 
[the Lotus Sütra tells of the bodhisattva] Bhaisajyaraja burning his arm 
[as an offering to the Buddha], and [the Jen wang ching tells of] P'u-ming 
[Sutasoma] [risking] having his head cut off [for the sake of the Dharma]. 


With his profound, pure, and fine voice, 
In the great multitude he shall preach 
the Dharma. 

And by resort to causes, conditions, and 

parables 
Shall draw to himself the hearts of the 
beings. 

His hearers, all rejoicing, 

Shall prepare superior offerings. 


Sadaprarudita seeking [wisdom] in 
the east #4 5x: see the Paricavimsati 
Sütra, T 8.416a-423c and the commentary 
on this passage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.731a-744C (see especially 734a). 

Sadaprarudita, “one who constantly 
weeps, was known for his diligence in 
seeking prajndpdramita. One day he 
heard the Buddhas voice instructing him 
[in words reminiscent of Jesus’ instruc- 
tions when he sent out the seventy dis- 
ciples (Luke 10:1-24)] to go toward the 
east, avoid ascetic practices, look neither 
to the left nor the right in his single- 
minded pursuit, avoid evil companions 
and seek good ones, and so forth. He 
started out to the east but then realized 
that he had not received specific instruc- 
tions as to exactly where he should go 
and what he should seek. He therefore 
wept for seven days and seven nights, 
as a man mourning his only son (from 
whence his name, "ever-weeping"). The 
voice then spoke again giving him more 
concrete instructions such as distances, 
names of places, and so forth. 

Sudhana seeking [the Dharma] in 
the south 3& B ŒK: see the Avatamsaka 
Sütra, T 9.676a-788b, the last chapter of 
the Avatamsaka Sütra and the content 
of the independent Gandavyüha Sutra. 


This text contains the famous story of 
how Sudhana visited fifty-three masters in 
search of the true Dharma, finally attain- 
ing enlightenment upon encountering 
and hearing Manjusris sermon on bodhi- 
citta. For a good summary of this story, 
see D. T. Suzukis Essays in Zen Buddhism, 
3rd Series, 1953, 167-221. 

Bhaisajyaraja [Medicine King] burn- 
ing his arm 34 EF: see the Lotus Sutra, 
T. 9.53c-54a. Actually Bhaisajyaraja burns 
his whole body in laying down his life as 
an offering, but was reborn immediately 
in a Buddhas pure land. This is hailed as 
"the prime gift. Among the various gifts, 
it is the most honorable, the supreme. For 
it constitutes an offering of Dharma to the 
Thus Come Ones" (Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 
295 [271]). The Kogi (BT-I, 131) points out 
that the story also appears in the Karuna- 
pundarika Sūtra 45324, T 3.167-233. See 
Zürcher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, 
1972, 282, on the cult of religious suicide in 
China based on this story. 

P'u-ming [Sutasoma] having his head 
cut off XJA: see the Jen wang ching 
EK, T 8.830a21-c11. On the Jen wang 
ching, an influential Chinese apocryphal 
text, see Swanson, Foundations, 45-50. 

This story appears frequently in Bud- 
dhist texts, usually under the name of 
Sutasoma. King Sutasoma is praised for 
his diligence and fidelity. One day as the 
king was expounding on the Dharma, a 
prince named Kalmasapada appeared, 
seized Sutasoma, and was about to behead 
him. Sutasoma asked for a repireve so that 
he could keep his promise to give alms 
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[The value of seeking the Dharma is incalculable. The Diamond Sütra 
says:] "Even if you should abandon your own body three times a day for 
[as many days as there are] grains of sand in the Ganges River, this would 
not have as much power of recompense as the power of one verse [of the 
scriptures]. Even if you carry [the Buddha] on both shoulders for a hundred, 
thousand, million eons, how could you expect to repay the blessings of the 
Buddha Dharma? One teaching of one sütra is like this; the other sütras are 


likewise. 


5. Scriptural Support for the Three Kinds of 
Cessation-and-Contemplation [2b22] 


A skeptic might say, "I would like to hear of scriptural proof for the other 


to a certain brahman. He was allowed to 
keep his promise, and after he returned 
to his captivity, Kalmasapada decided to 
spare his life. 

Lamotte, in his notes to this story in the 
Ta chih tu lun (1, 261-64; T 25.892), gives 
numerous Pali, Sanskrit, and Chinese 
sources for this tale. See also the Jataka 
tale No. 537 as translated for the Pali Text 
Society, The Jataka, or Stories of the Bud- 
dhas Former Births, vol. 5, 1957 (reprint), 
246-79. 

The power of one verse — fJ 2.7): para- 
phrase from the Vajracchedika-prajna- 
paramita Sutra; see T. 8.750c7-10. Edward 
Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books (1972), 
55, has: 

And if, Subhuti, a woman or man should 
renounce in the morning all their 
belongings as many times as there are 
grains of sand in the river Ganges, and 
if they should do likewise at noon and 
in the evening, and if in this way they 
should renounce all their belongings for 
many hundreds of thousands of millions 
of milliards of aeons; and someone else, 
on hearing this discourse on Dharma, 
would not reject it; then the latter would 
on the strength of that beget a greater 
heap of merit, immeasurable and incal- 
culable. What then should we say of him 
who, after writing it, would learn it, bear 


it in mind, recite, study and illuminate it 
in full detail for others? 


Repay the blessings of the Buddha 
Dharma # fit 7 8: a phrase from the 
Lotus Sūtra; see T 9.18c27. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 98-99 [90-91]), has: 

The World-Honored One in his great 

lovingkindness 

Uses a rare thing, 
Teaching and converting us with com- 
passion, 
To afford us profit. 
In incalculable millions of kalpas 
Who could repay this? 
Were he to sacrifice his hands and feet, 
Do obeisance with his head bowed, 
And make sundry offerings, 
No one could repay this. 
Were one to receive him on the crown of 
ones head, 
Carry him on both shoulders 
For kalpas numerous as Ganges' sands,... 
Still one could not repay him. 

One teaching of one sūtra —£E— 
ai: that is, it is incalculably valuable. 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 131-32) believes that 
this refers to this entire section and the 
individual sütras quoted therein, while 
the Shiki [BT-I, 132]) believes that this 
refers specifically to the passage from the 
Avatamsaka Sutra used as the main source 
for the above discussion. 
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[two methods of] samadhi[, that is, the gradual and variable methods of 
cessation-and-contemplation].” The sütras and treatises are vast and exten- 
sive. They cannot be cited in detail, but I will briefly take up a few. 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, "When the Buddha first sat under the 
[Bodhi] tree and overcame Mara with his power, [he] attained the ambrosia- 
like extinction [of passionate afflictions] and perfected the awakening of 
enlightenment #38. He turned the wheel of the Dharma three times [at 
the Deer Park] in the great chiliocosm. This wheel [of the Dharma] was 
originally and constantly pure. [The fact that] divine and human beings have 
attained the path is witness [to this truth]. The three treasures [of Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha] thus were manifested in this world.” This is proof of 
the gradual teaching. 

[The Vimalakirti Sūtra] also says: "Ihe Buddha expresses the Dharma 
with a single sound, and each sentient being attains understanding ac- 
cording to [that beings] own type:... Some have fear and some rejoice; some 
develop aversion and others eliminate their doubt. These are [the Buddhas] 
suprahuman powers and unique qualities 4^3£i£ (avenika-dharma). This is 


the proof for the variable teaching. 


[The Vimalakirti Sūtra] also says, “[The Buddha] preaches that dharmas 


Vimalakirti Sütra says, "When the 
Buddha first sat ...”: from the opening 
section at T 14.537c17-20. See also Boins 
translation from Lamotte's French (Sarah 
Boin, trans., The Teaching of Vimalakirti. 
1976 [hereafter “Boin, Vimalakirti" ]), 
10-11, with its extensive notes: 

Wondrous King of the Law, in the pres- 
ence of gods and men, you turn the wheel 
of the Law which has a threefold revolu- 
tion and twelve aspects; it is calmed and 
naturally pure. From then on, the three 
jewels are revealed to the world. 

Turned the wheel of the Dharma 
three times —$&i£ &: this refers to the 
three ways the Buddha expounded his 
first sermon in the Deer Park (by indi- 
cating, exhorting, and proving the Four 
Noble Truths), thus establishing the three 
treasures of the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha. This does not refer to the more 
famous "three turnings of the wheel" (the 
Hinayana, Madhyamika, and Yogacara) 


taught by Bu-ston.§ 


Great chiliocosm X T: short for the 
"great trichiliocosm" (trisahasra-maha- 
sáhasra loka-dhatu), a cosmological term 
for the universe. 


Vimalakirti Sutra also says “The 
Buddha expresses ...”: this passage follows 
the one just cited above; see T 14.538a2-3. 
Boin ( Vimalakirti, 11-12) translates: 

The Blessed One expresses himself in a 
single sound and beings, each according 
to his category, grasp its meaning; this is 
an exclusive attribute of the Victorious 
One.” The standard lists of “unique quali- 
ties” of the Buddha usually consists of 
eighteen [unique] characteristics. 

Vimalakirti Sütra also says "[The 
Buddha] preaches ...": this passage comes 
immediately before the first passage of 
verses quoted above. See T 14.537c15-17. 
Boin (Vimalakirti, 9-10) translates: 

Neither being nor not-being, all dharmas 
are born dependent on causes; there is in 
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are neither Being [2c] nor nothingness; all dharmas arise due to a confluence 
of causes and conditions. There is no [substantial] self, nothing which is 
[substantially] produced, no [substantial] recipient [of karmic retribution], 
but [nevertheless] the karmic reward and recompense from evil and good 
deeds do not perish [and have no effect] This is proof for the [perfect-and-] 
sudden teachings. 

The Paficavimsati Sutra says, "[By] progressive practice, progressive 
study, and a progressive path [you attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi]-" This is 
proof for the gradual [method]. It also says "When a mani jewel is wrapped 
in objects of various colors and placed in water, the color [of the water] 
changes according to [the color of] the object [placed in it] This is proof 
for the variable [method]. It also says, "From the first aspiration for enlight- 
enment they already sit in the place of enlightenment 383; (bodhimanda), 
turn the wheel of the Dharma, and save sentient beings.” This is proof of the 
[perfect-and-]sudden [method]. 

The Lotus Sūtra says, "In this way people should, in accordance with 


them no self, no sensing subject, no acti- 
vator; but good or bad, no action withers. 


Neither Being nor nothingness 7&7 


refer to what T’ien-t'ai Buddhism reject as 
“substantial” existence. For the acceptable 
meaning of existence in its conventional 
or provisional sense, I use the uncapital- 
ized “being.” Again, “nothingness” refers 
to a mistaken and onesidedly negative 
interpretation of emptiness, and “non- 
Being” refers to the proper rejection of 
substantial Being as emptiness. See my 
discussion of this issue in Foundations, 
esp. 3-7 and Chart 2 on p. 360. 


Sudden teachings 667: note that 
Kuan-ting uses here the terms gradual, 
variable, and sudden teachings, though he 
is supposed to be giving scriptural sup- 
port for the three methods of practicing 
cessation-and-contemplation. 

Paficavimsati Sūtra says “progressive 
practice, progressive study, and a pro- 
gressive path" 5511 K#BAMK Hid: see T 
8.384b14-16, and the corresponding sec- 
tion in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.666b8- 
9, and the following commentary, 


668b1-670b23, which discusses "practice, 
study, and the path" in terms of the six 
perfections. 

Mani jewel B/E: a magical “wish- 
fulfilling" jewel. 

When a Mani jewel is wrapped ...: 
paraphrased from the Paricavimsati Sūtra, 
T 8.291c20-26. See also the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.477b1-6: 

If a mani jewel is placed in water, the 
water becomes one color. If it is wrapped 
in a green object and placed in water, the 
water becomes green. If it is wrapped 
in a yellow, red, white, crimson, or blue 
object and placed in water, the water 
becomes yellow, red, white, crimson, or 
blue. In this way, the water becomes vari- 
ous colors depending on the object that 
is placed in it. 

From the first aspiration f€7) #-L ...: 
see the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.226a9-10, 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.342b22-23. However, 
the original text says "has already attained 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi" instead of "sits 
in the place of enlightenment.’ 


Lotus Sütra ... "gradually enter into 
the Buddha's wisdom" #f A W$: a phrase 
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this Dharma, gradually enter into the Buddhas wisdom.” This is proof of 
the gradual [method]. It also says, "If they do not believe this Dharma, then 
other profound Dharmas will show, teach, benefit, and delight them.” This 
is proof of the variable [method]. It also says, "I directly abandon means 
(updya) and preach only the supreme path.’ This is proof of the [perfect- 


and-]sudden [method]. 


The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "From a cow comes milk, [from milk 
comes cream, from cream come curds, from curds comes butter,] until it 


in the chapter on the "parable of the con- 
jured city" which explains how some peo- 
ple come to know the truth gradually, 
in steps; see T 9.25c11-12. The original is 
slightly different. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 147 
[135]) has: 
Those persons shall, by virtue of this 
Dharma, at length enter into the Bud- 
dhas Path. Why is this? Because the Thus 
Come Ones wisdom is hard to believe 
and hard to understand. 


Lotus Sütra ... "other profound 
Dharmas will show, teach, benefit, and 
delight them" J^ £S VR iE ZR BUR EE: or, 
"use other profound Dharmas to teach 
them to benefit and rejoice.” From the 
twenty-second chapter of the Lotus Sutra; 
T 9.52c19-20. Hurvitz (291 [267]), has: 

If there are living beings who neither 
believe nor accept, then you are to show 
and to teach them, to afford them advan- 
tage and joy, by resort to the other pro- 
found Dharmas of the Thus Come One. 

Lotus Sütra ... "I directly abandon 
means and preach only the supreme path 
IE i 18 7j fE [E Hi 58: a famous phrase 
from the second chapter of the Lotus Sutra 
on “Skillful Means”; T 9.10219. Hurvitz (45 
[42]), has: 

Now I, joyfully and fearlessly, 

In the midst of the bodhisattvas 
Frankly casting aside my expedient 
devices, 

Merely preach the Unexcelled Path. 

Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "From 
a cow comes milk ...”: this is the pas- 


sage that serves as the basis for Chih-i's 
classification of Buddhist teachings ac- 
cording to "Five Flavors" AX, that is, the 
five stages in the refinement of milk: milk, 
coagulated milk (cream), curds, butter, 
and ghee (the golden essence of melted 
butter that remains after the floating solids 
have been removed). See T 12.449a6-12, 
690c28- 69128: 
In this way from the cow comes milk, 
from milk comes cream, from cream 
come curds, from curds comes butter, 
and from butter comes ghee. Ghee is most 
superior. If one eats it, it can remove 
all diseases. All medicines are included 
within it. Good sons, the Buddha is also 
like this. From the Buddha come the 
twelvefold scriptures. From the twelve- 
fold scriptures come the sütras. From 
the sütras come the Vaipulya (Maha- 
yana) sütras. From the Vaipulya sütras 
come the Prajhaparamita sütras. From 
the Prajfaparamita sütras comes the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra. This is like ghee. 
Ghee is analogous to the Buddha-nature. 
The Buddha-nature is the Tathagata. 


Note that this analogy speaks of a pro- 
gressive refinement in teachings from 
the general “twelvefold scriptures” to the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra. The T’ien-tai 
classification, on the other hand, interprets 
the scriptures in a more chronological 
sense, from the Avatamsaka Sutra taught 
right after the Buddha's enlightenment, 
to the Lotus Sutra and Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra taught at the end of his life. 
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becomes ghee.’ This is proof for the gradual [method]. It also says, "If poi- 
son is put into milk, it will kill people. [The same is true for each step in the 
refinement of milk] up to, if poison is put in ghee, the ghee will kill people.” 
This is proof for the variable [method]. It also says, “In the Himalaya moun- 
tains there is a grass called ksánti [patience]. If a cow eats it, you can obtain 
ghee.’ This is proof for the sudden [method]. 

The Sütra of Immeasurable Meanings says, "When the Buddha turned 
the wheel of the Dharma, fine droplets rained down to wash away all the 
dust of desires, opening the gate of nirvana, fanning the wind of liberation, 
removing the seething passions of the world, to attain the purity and cool- 
ness of the Dharma. Next, there fell the rain of [the teaching of] twelvefold 
conditioned arising, which poured out on the land of ignorance[, old age, 
sickness, and death], blotting out the intense rays of mistaken views. Then 


If poison is put in milk i$ Lh ...: 
the intent of this passage is clearer given 
the entire context in the Mahaparinirvána 
Sutra. T 12.539b18-23 and 784c9-14 has: 

The Buddha said, “Good sons. [The Bud- 
dha-nature] is like a person putting poi- 
son in milk. The poison all remains there 
[through the progressive steps of refine- 
ment] until it becomes ghee. Milk is not 
called cream and cream is not called 
milk, and so forth up to ghee. The name 
changes but the poisonous nature is not 
lost. [The poison is] there throughout 
the five flavors. If the ghee is ingested, it 
can kill a person, even though the poison 
has not in fact been put [directly] into 
the ghee. The Buddha-nature of sentient 
beings is like this. Although they dwell 
in the five destinies and take on different 
bodies, nevertheless the Buddha-nature 
is always one and unchanging. 


The point in this passage is that the 
poison remains the same even if the milk 
is transformed, as the Buddha-nature is 
constant in sentient beings— not that poi- 
son is added at each step. The quote in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan has an extra character 
for the verb “to put in" i€ before the word 
“ghee, which shifts the meaning. 

See also T 12.411c7-9: "If poison is put 
in milk, then the cream [from that milk] 


can kill people. Therefore I do not teach 
that the nature of cream is not [already] 
within milk.” 

A grass called ksanti HAAPE ...: 
once again the discussion is about Bud- 
dha-nature. See the Maháparinirvána 
Sutra, T 12.525c25-526a1 and 770b: 


Good Sons. In the Himalaya mountains 
there is a grass called ksanti [patience]. If 
a cow eats it, one can obtain ghee. There 
is also a different kind of grass. If a cow 
eats it, there will be no ghee. Even though 
ghee is not obtained, one cannot say that 
there is no ksdanti grass in the Himalayas. 
The Buddha-nature is like this. The 
Himalayas are like the Tathagata. The 
ksanti grass is like the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra. The different kind of grass is like 
the twelvefold [Hinayàna] scriptures. 
If sentient beings are able to hear and 
accept the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, they 
can perceive Buddha-nature. One does 
not hear of the Buddha-nature in the 
twelvefold scriptures, but one cannot say 
that therefore there is no Buddha-nature. 


Sutra of Immeasurable Meanings, 
“When the Buddha ...”: from the open- 
ing section at T 9.384b21-29; for the full 
context, see the English translation in The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra (1975), 4-5. 
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the supreme Mahayana cascaded forth, leading all to arouse the aspiration 
for enlightenment.” This is proof for the gradual [method]. 

The Avatamsaka Sūtra says, “The sea dragons (sāgara-nāga) make rain 
fall into the ocean [with the ferocity of churning] carriage axles; [the sea 
can absorb it, but] other places cannot endure it. The perfectly complete 
sütras were taught for those of superior faculties; those of the two vehicles 
[$ravakas and pratyekabuddhas] were as deaf and dumb.” 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, "Upon entering a campaka grove, you do 
not smell any other scent[, only the overpowering fragrance of the campaka 
flowers]. [In the same way,] those who enter this room perceive only the 
fragrance of the virtues of all Buddhas.” 

The Sürangama-samadhi Sūtra says, “If you grind a myriad kinds of 
incense into a ball and burns it, a single particle [of the incense] contains all 
of the vapors.” 


the sense of the paraphrase is accurate, 
there has been a complete transforma- 
tion of the text (quite apart from the 
"deaf and dumb" statement tacked onto 
the end), telescoping the verbose and 
extravagant Indian text into authenti- 
cally terse literary Chinese. The Indian 
flavor remains, however, in the use of 
the transcribed Sanskrit words for "sea" 
(ságara) and “sūtra,” each of these words 
requiring three characters used for their 
phonetic value alone, instead of the ordi- 


The Avatamsaka Sūtra says, "The sea 
dragons ... cannot endure it: the quote 
from the Avatamsaka Sütra (T 9.573a12- 
13) ends here, but it seems that Kuan-ting 
intends the quote to continue with the fol- 
lowing phrases. 

Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 77, note 132) 
comments on this section: 

The original text of the sütra as given in 
Taisho may be rendered, "For example 
it resembles the great rain that the sea- 


dragon kings rain down, in that only 
the great ocean, and no other place, can 
receive it. Bodhisattva mahasattvas are 
like this (ocean), but none of the (ordi- 
nary) animate beings, nor Sravakas, nor 
pratyekabuddhas, nor bodhisattvas even 
up to the ninth state (of the ten stages of 
bodhisattvahood) can (fully) receive the 
... Tathagatas great rain of the Dharma. 
Only those bodhisattvas dwelling in the 
realm of the Dharma-cloud (the tenth 
stage), all of them, can receive and keep 
it..." In roll four of his Fa-hua wen-chii, 
Chih-i describes Sariputra and the other 
disciples as "deaf and dumb" because they 
failed to understand the meaning of the 
Avatamsaka "sudden" teaching. Kuan- 
tingss "quote" from the Avatamsaka here 
is typical of many such quotes which 
we find in the Mo-ho chih-kuan: though 


nary Chinese one-syllable words ## and 
f£, far more intelligible to the average 
literate Chinese. 


Vimalakirti Sutra says, "Upon entering 


...: See T 14.548a25-26. Boin (Vimalakirti, 
165), translates: 


Honourable Sàriputra, just as he who 
entersa Campaka wood does not smell the 
(unpleasant) odour of an Eranda (castor- 
oil plant), but only smells the fragrance 
(gandha) of the Campaka (magnolia), so 
those who live in this house perfumed 
with the virtues of the Buddhadharma 
(buddhadharmagunagandhopeta) do not 
smell the scent of the Listeners or that of 
the Pratyekabuddha. 


Sürangama-samádhi Sūtra says, “If 


you grind ...: the full quote from the 
sütra, T 15.633b23-29, says, 
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The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, "In order to know all dharmas by means 
of universal wisdom (sarvajfiajfiáta), you should study the perfection of 


wisdom (prajñā-pāramitā)? 


The Lotus Sutra says, “They pressed their palms together with reverence, 


wishing to hear the complete path." 


The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, “[The Vajra Samadhi is] like a person 
bathing in the great ocean; it should be known that this person is using the 
waters of all the rivers.” [These all illustrate the perfect-and-sudden method.] 

The Avatamsaka Sūtra says, “It is like the sun which, when it rises, first 


Sthiramati, [the bodhisattva] is like a 
king who, with all his great ministers, 
takes hundreds and thousands of kinds 
of incense and grinds them into powder. 
If a person seeks one kind [of incense], 
not wishing to have the other [kinds 
of] incense with the fragrance mixed 
together, then, Sthiramati, could this one 
type [of incense], unmixed and separate 
from the others, be obtained from this 
powder containing hundreds and thou- 
sands of incense?" [Sthiramati answers,] 
“No, it could not, World Honored One.” 
"Sthiramati, since the bodhisattvas mind 
and body are perfumed by all the per- 
fections (paramita), thus the six perfec- 
tions arise constantly in each and every 
thought.” 

PaficavimSati Sūtra says, "In order to 
know ...: see T 8.218c18-19 (from Kogi, 
BT-I, 145). The text reads: 

The Buddha said to Sariputra, “a 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to 
know all dharmas in all their aspects 
D —9fé*5—9ik should constantly 
cultivate the perfection of wisdom 
(prajfià-paramità)." 

The Taisho text includes the character 
for “wisdom” # to get the phrase — 9f 
("universal wisdom") as a variant reading, 
but notes that other versions of this text 
do not include this character. Indeed, the 
context would make more sense without 
it, since otherwise the text is assigning 
a kind of wisdom to bodhisattvas that 
later is said to be reserved for Buddhas 


alone. Note that the Ta chih tu lun section 
that includes this passage of the sütra (T 
25.137C26-27) does not contain the extra 
character #. Kuan-ting may have been 
reading into the text an important concept 
(that is, one of the three wisdoms) related 
to the T'ien-tai idea of the threefold truth, 
which was not there in the original text. 
See also the phrase "fully penetrate all 
dharmas” 38;€ —9Ji£: in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.397c19, which is quoted later in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan (75b23) as referring 
to this “universal wisdom.” 


Universal wisdom —5/f&/: the high- 
est of the three wisdoms =% taught in 
T 'ien-taai, based on the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.257c-260c. See, however, the above 
note. 


Lotus Sütra says "They pressed their 
palms ..” &3E DA ioo REA: see T 
9.6c6. Hurvitz (27 [27]), translates: 

With palms joined and with thoughts 
deferential, 
Wishing to hear of the Perfect Path. 

Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says “Like a 
person bathing in the great ocean i# @ A 
TEKH ... : this is one of the analogies 
used to explain the Vajra Samadhi; see T 
12.753b22-25. The text continues, 

... [the waters of all rivers] and springs 
and ponds. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
is also like this. When he cultivates the 
Vajra Samadhi, it should be known that 
he is thereby practicing all of the other 
samadhis as well. 
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illumines the tall mountains, then illumines the dark valleys, and then illu- 
mines the plains.” The plains correspond to the variable [method]; the dark 
valleys correspond to the gradual [method], and the tall mountains corre- 
spond to the sudden [method of practicing cessation-and-contemplation]. 
Everything quoted above is proof from the Golden Mouth [of the 
Buddha]. It is the Dharma revered and cherished by the Tathagatas of the 
past, present, and future. The past reaches back perpetually into the past, dis- 
tant and without beginning. The present is a present boundless and without 
limits. [3a] The future rolls on ceaselessly into the future. These are all incon- 
ceivable (acintya). You should know that cessation-and-contemplation is the 


Avatamsaka Sütra says "It is like the 
sun ...” SALE IE BS ES LLL KR Bd A CR 
Ht: this is a paraphrase of a much longer 
passage at T 9.616b14-25. 


Analogy of the rising sun in the 
Avatamsaka Sütra: Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 78, note 138) quotes the pas- 
sage: 

For example, it resembles (the shining 
of the sun:) first at sunrise the kings of 
all great mountains are illuminated; next 
(the sun) illuminates all (the rest of) the 
great mountains; next it illuminates the 
diamond (vajra) mountains; only then 
does it completely illuminate all the great 
earth. The rays of the sun do not think, 
"I shall first illuminate the kings, and 
so on until I completely illuminate the 
great earth.” It is because the mountain- 
ous territory has higher and lower eleva- 
tions that there is an earlier and a later 
in regard to illumination. The Tathagata, 
the One Deserving Offerings, the Per- 
fectly Enlightened One, is like this.... 
The “sun,” that is, the wisdom of the 
boundless Dharma-realm, emits the infi- 
nite, unimpeded light of wisdom; it first 
illuminates all the kings of mountains— 
the bodhisattva-mahasattvas, then the 
pratyekabuddhas, then the sravakas, then 
the beings who have been determined to 
have a favorable capacity (for enlight- 
enment), for (beings) are converted in 
accordance with (their capacity for) 
response (to the teaching). Only then 


does (the light of wisdom) illuminate 
the rest of living beings, including even 
those determined to be of evil nature, 
and create the causes and conditions for 
their future benefit. The sunlight of the 
Tathagata’s wisdom does not think, “I 
will first illuminate bodhisattvas, and so 
on up until those determined to be of evil 
nature.’ He simply emits the light of great 
wisdom, and (thus) illuminates all sons 
of the Buddha everywhere. 


Golden mouth £0: one could add 
that, from the perspective of modern 
scholarship, it is unlikely that the sutras 
quoted here are the direct words of the 
historical Buddha, not to mention Chih- 
i/Kuan-ting’s not infrequent practice 
of misquoting or “paraphrasing” these 
sources. On this issue of the use of scrip- 
tural quotation, see my paper "What's 
Going on Here? Chih-is Use (and Abuse) 
of Scripture,’ Journal of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies 20/1 (1997): 
1-30. Nevertheless we must also admit that 
Kuan-ting follows the hallowed and cher- 
ished Mahayana tradition, to quote the 
Ta chih tu lun, that "The Buddha Dharma 
is not limited to the words spoken by the 
Buddha. All true and good words, and all 
sublime and beautiful words, issue from 
the Buddha Dharma" (T 25.66b2- 4). 

Inconceivable 7 "J Hi: a term used 
frequently by Chih-i to express the inex- 
pressible. 
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teacher of all Buddhas; since the Dharma is eternal, all Buddhas are eternal. 
The same is true with regard to bliss, selfhood, and purity. How could anyone 


not believe such scriptural proof? 


6. The Three Texts of Chih-i on Cessation-and-Contemplation [3a4] 


When you believe in this Dharma [teaching of the three kinds of cessation- 
and-contemplation and the threefold truth], you should be familiar with the 


three texts [that teach it, as follows:] 


[The first, on the gradual method, is] the Tzu-ti chan-men, altogether 
thirty fascicles. The ten fascicles of the current edition were privately 
recorded by Fa-shen of Ta-chuang-yen ssu. 

[The second is] the text on the variable method, the Liu-miao [fa-]men. 
In accordance with the meaning of "variable" [method of cessation-and- 
contemplation which this text teaches], it itemizes [topics such as] the twelve 


Bliss, selfhood, and purity £xi$ 5: 
that is, the Dharma and Buddha are bliss- 
ful, endowed with selfhood, and pure. The 
Mahāparinirvāņa Sutra (in innumerable 
places) teaches that in contrast to the tran- 
siency, pain, non-selfhood, and the defiled 
nature of samsara, the state of Buddhahood 
and nirvana are eternal, blissful, endowed 
with selfhood, and pure 55 iif. 


Tzu-ti chan-men KPRP: the full title 
is Shih chan po-lo-mi tz'u ti fa men iR s 
#2 BU BEF [On the gradual method for 
the perfection of dhyana meditation], T 
nO. 1916, 46.475-548. This text teaches the 
gradual method for practicing cessation- 
and-contemplation, although at this stage 
in Chih-i's career he was still using the 
term chan (Jpn. zen) instead of chih-kuan. 
It is one of the earliest of Chih-i’s works, 
and is the best and most detailed presen- 
tation of dhyàna meditation for its time. 
Its structure is very similar to that of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, and it depends on the 
Ta chih tu lun to a great extent for its con- 
tent. For details, see Sato Tetsuei, Tendai 
Daishi no kenkyü, 1961, 103-26 [hereafter 
"Sato, Tendai Daishi"]. For a good sum- 
mary, see Ikeda, Kenkyüchüshaku, 240- 
42.For a complete outline of the entire 


contents, see Endnotes.$ 


The ten fascicles of the current edition 
4 Zl 88: the version in the Taisho canon 
is in twelve fascicles, since the first and 
third fascicles of the ten-roll edition are 
divided into two fascicles each. 


Fa-shen i£1& of Ta-chuang-yen ssu X 
HERF: these notes were taken down in 
A.D. 571 and later edited and compiled by 
Kuan-ting. See Hurvitz, Chih-i, 174-75. 
The dates and other details for Fa-shen are 
unknown, though his name appears also 
in The Biography of T'ien-tai Chih-i FEX & 
4 B Bll fif, T 50.197b. 

Liu-miao [fa-]men 7 [EJ]: the 
"teaching on the six subtleties"; a short 
text of only seven pages, T #1917, 46.549- 
555. This is another early work by Chih-i, 
and closely related to the Tz'u-ti chan-men. 
The “six subtleties” are a series of medita- 
tive stages based on the Agama sitras: 1. 
counting your breaths $t &, 2. spontane- 
ously following your breaths P& &, 3. ces- 
sation or calming ik, 4. contemplation 88, 
5. reflection or restoration &, and 6. puri- 
fication i#. For details, see Sató, Tendai 
Daishi, 151-72; Ikeda, Kenkyuchushaku, 
242-43. 
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dhyana meditations; the nine considerations [on decaying corpses]; the 
eight renunciations (asta-vimoksa); [the four categories of dhyana medita- 
tion, that is,] contemplation, training, [the perfuming effects of] discipline, 
and cultivation; [the realization of the twelvefold] causes and conditions; 
and [the practice of] the six perfections (paramita). [This text handles these 
topics] freely from various angles (both vertically and horizontally), unhin- 
dered and without constraints [of a fixed progression]. Mao Hsi, the presi- 
dent of the Department of Affairs of State, asked Chih-i to produce this text. 


The twelve dhyana meditations T — i8: 
the four dhyana stages lui; the four con- 
centrations on emptiness M#& (the 
emptiness of dharma marks i&fH, of non- 
existence fi, of own-being Eii£, and of 
other-being 11275); and the four boundless 
demeanors HEL. (brahmavihàra; of 
friendliness, compassion, joy, and equa- 
nimity). See the Liu-miao fa-men, 459b. 

Chih-i probably borrowed the category 
of the four concentrations on emptiness 
from the Ta-sheng yi-chang KR#E, 
Hui-yuans encyclopedia on Buddhism, T 
#1851, 44.465-875. For further details on 
the influence of Hui-yuan and his work on 
Chih-i, see chapter 5 in Swanson, Founda- 
tions, 70-81. 


Nine considerations 7,18: to contem- 
plate a corpse as it passes through nine 
stages of decay. Those nine stages are: 1. 
the corpse begins to bloat, 2. the corpse 
changes color to a bluish hue as it is blown 
by the wind and parched by the sun, 3. 
the corpse begins to fester, smell, and fall 
apart, 4. blood and rotten flesh flows out 
from the broken corpse, 5. the corpse rots 
further and loses its original form, 6. the 
birds and beasts come and peck and bite 
at the corpse, 7. the corpse is broken apart 
and scattered, 8. the flesh is gone and all 
that is left are the bones, and 9. the bones 
are bleached in the sun and return to dust. 
This form of contemplation is meant to 
help those who are overly attached to 
sensual desires. For further explanation, 
see Edward Conze, Buddhist Meditation 


(1956), 103-7. 


Eight renunciations / 3333: or “eight 
abandonments;" also translated /\f# fit. 
Eight stages of "liberation" leading to 
complete cessation (nirodha-samapatti): 1. 
remove desires by concentration on a cer- 
tain external object, 2. cultivate total con- 
centration by focusing the mind internally, 
3. maintain calm while freeing the mind 
from external objects, 4. attain a state of 
mental and physical purity, 5. focus on 
unlimited space and dissolve the distinc- 
tions of the external world, 6. attain both 
physically and mentally a realm without 
limits, 7. attain the foundation that tran- 
scends space and the mental realm, and 8. 
attain a state in which this foundation is 
constantly manifested. Some explanations 
add a ninth "liberation": complete noth- 
ingness (nirodha-samapatti) (see NAKA- 
MURA, 1102).$ 

These eight liberations are mentioned, 
along with the “nine conceptions,’ in the 
opening section of the Liu-miao fa-men, 
T 46.549c3-8. 

Contemplation €i, [disciplined] train- 
ing f$, [the perfuming effects of] disci- 
pline €, and cultivation /*: references to 
these are scattered throughout the body of 
the Liu-miao fa-men, 549c-553b, and also 
below in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Twelvefold causes and conditions 
f: this is discussed specifically in the Liu- 
miao fa-men at 553b2-11. 

The six perfections: these are discussed 
specifically in the Liu-miao fa-men at 
553b11-c19. 
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The [third] text, on perfect and sudden [cessation-and-contemplation, 
is the current Mo-ho chih-kuan]. This was recorded in ten fascicles by 
Kuan-ting at Yü-ch'üan ssu in the province of Ching. 

Although there are three texts [on cessation-and-contemplation], you 
should not be attached to any specific text and thus become calloused or oth- 
erwise harm yourself. The Ta chih tu lun says, "Whether or not you perceive 
prajnd-wisdom (prajfia-páramità), everyone is in bondage and everyone is 
liberated.” The way the texts should be regarded is also like this. 


7. On Why the Dharma Should Be Expounded [3211] 


A skeptic may say that since "all dharmas are characterized as quiescent and 


Mao Hsi €# (516-587): a powerful fig- 
ure in the court at the capital of Chin-ling 
and a close associate of Chih-i' father. It 
is said that he practiced dhyana medita- 
tion at the Wa-kuan ssu, a temple with 
which Chih-i was also closely affiliated. 
For details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 110-12; 
and IkEDA Rosan, Kokusei-hyakuroku no 
kenkyu Bii BsROMF [Studies on the 
Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu], 1982, 100 [hereafter 
"Ikeda, Kokusei" ]. 

Asked Chih-i to produce this text i58 
zi Hie»: Sato (Tendai Daishi, 171) points 
out that internal evidence of the text sug- 
gests that it was compiled later than dur- 
ing Chih-is early stay in Chin-ling at the 
Wa-kuan ssu; perhaps it was not compiled 
until his first sojourn on Mount T'ien-tai 
after leaving Chin-ling in 575. However, 
Sato admits that there is no evidence con- 
trary to this claim that Chih-i compiled it 
in response to Mao Hsi's request. 


Whether or not you perceive ... 4 Fi 
T RACE BS B: or, “There are those in 
bondage who have perceived and have not 
perceived prajfià-wisdom; there are those 
who are liberated who have perceived and 
have not perceived prajfiá-wisdom"? See 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.190c14-17. In the 
paradoxical way for which the Prajfia- 
paramita sutras are justly known, the full 
text reads: 


If you do not perceive prajnd-wisdom 

Then you are in bondage. 

If a person does perceive prajnd-wisdom 

Then again it is called bondage. 

If a person perceives prajfid-wisdom 

Then one attains liberation. 

If a person does not perceive prajna- 
wisdom 

Then again one attains liberation. 


These verses are from the lines which 
open many of the Prajñāpāramitā sutras. 
See Lamotte, Le Traité, 1063-64. 

The way the texts should be regarded 


ways that facilitate enlightenment, and 
one should not be overly attached to any 
one text, interpretation, or specific prac- 
tice. 


All dharmas are characterized as qui- 
escent and extinct; they are impossible 
to explain in words HERR US 
E: that is, the ultimate nature of reality 
is that of nirvana. From the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.10a4-5. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 44 [41]) 
translates: 

Since the quiet and extinct marks of the 
dharmas 

Were not to be proclaimed in words, 
By resort to the power of expedient 
devices 

I preached to five bhiksus. 


The point of the Lotus Sūtra, however, is 
that the Buddha does resort to words, the 
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extinct, they are impossible to explain in words,’ [so why try to attempt a 
verbal explanation?] The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, “The arising of arising 
is unexplainable ... and the non-arising of non-arising is also unexplain- 
able.” Whether [explaining] in general or precisely and in detail, the way of 
[understanding through] verbalization is not possible; you cannot explain 
[through words] nor is there anything [substantial] to explain. Sariputra 
said, "I have heard that there is no verbalization in liberation, therefore I 


opposite of the point made by the skeptic. 
This is pointed out by Kuan-ting below by 
quoting the full context of the verses. For 
a detailed discussion of this section and 
Chih-is use of scriptural citation, see my 
article on "What's Going On Here? Chih- 
i's Use (and Abuse) of Scripture,” JIABS 
20/1 (1997): 1-30. 

The arising of arising is unexplain- 
able ... EEA f 3575 BRA RA A DT a: 
a summary of a longer passage in which 
the idea is discussed that all positions are 
ultimately beyond explanation, verbaliza- 
tion, and conceptual understanding: see 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12. 733c9-13. 
The full text reads: 

Good sons! The arising of non-arising is 
unexplainable. The arising of arising is 
unexplainable. The non-arising of arising 
is unexplainable. The non-arising of non- 
arising is also unexplainable. Arising is 
also unexplainable. Non-arising is also 
unexplainable. One is able to talk about 
them because they are due to causes and 
conditions. 


The point is that whichever way one 
attempts to understand the arising or non- 
arising of anything, it is beyond verbaliza- 
tion and conceptualization. 

Chih-i takes four of these "six unex- 
plainables" that have been discussed 
earlier in the sūtra (733bi5ff.) and clas- 
sifies them to correspond to the Four- 
fold Teachings and other fourfold catego- 
ries. See Swanson, Foundations, 233-34, 
and the charts on pp. 358-59; see also 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.701c12-702a12. 


These four options, "the arising of arising, 
the non-arising of arising, the arising of 
non-arising, and the non-arising of non- 
arising" are discussed in detail later in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 60210-62214. 


Sariputra 4: one of the main dis- 
ciples of the Buddha, known as "foremost 
of the wise" In Mahay4na texts he is often 
portrayed as the well-meaning but hapless 
representative of Hinayàna-type ideas, 
who is corrected by the Buddha or other 
representatives of Mahayana (such as 
Vimalakirti). 

I have heard that there is no verbal- 
ization in liberation, therefore I do not 
know what to say about it SHAR < 
RAS MRE P ICT AMZ: from the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.548a10-11. Boin 
(Vimalakirti, 162) translates: 

Devi: Has Sariputra the Elder been in a 
state of deliverance for a long time? 

Upon which, Sariputra the Elder kept 
silent and did not reply. 

The devi continued: Elder, you are a 
great Listener, endowed with great wis- 
dom and great eloquence. And over this 
small question, you keep silent and do 
not answer at all! 

Sariputra: Deliverance being inexpressible, 
I do not know what to say concerning it. 

The devi proceeds to chide Sariputra 
for his silence, since it is based on his lack 
of understanding. This presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the later and more famous 
silence of Vimalakirti, which was like a 
"lions roar” and praised by Mañjuśrī as 
the best "expression" of non-duality. It 
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do not know what to say about it" The Vimalakirti Sutra [also] says: “That 
[Buddha Dharma] that has been expounded cannot be [adequately or truly] 
expounded nor signified; those who listen to the Dharma cannot [truly] hear 
or comprehend it.” The people are not able to expound it, and the Dharma 
[itself] cannot be expounded; yet you speak of conveying it. [How can this be?] 


[This objection may seem reasonable,] but it presents only one extreme 
[negative viewpoint, that of ^non-verbalization"], and does not perceive the 
second [extreme of naive verbalization, nor the middle ground that merges 
both extremes. The following scriptural passages present a more balanced 


and rounded view]. 


The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says: "Since there are causes and conditions, 


it is also possible to expound [them] 


is significant that Kuan-ting puts these 
words in the mouth of the skeptic, as if to 
set him up for counterattack. 


Cannot be expounded nor signified 
HPs eR A ...: precisely the same 
point about the usefulness (or lack of it) in 
attempting to communicate that which is 
beyond verbalization and conceptualiza- 
tion is being made in this context of the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.480a17-19. Boin 
(Vimalakirti, 48-49) translates: 

Maudgalyayana, the characteristics 
of the Law being such, how can it be 
expounded? When one speaks of an 
instructor of the Law (dharmadesaka), 
there is room for affirmation or nega- 
tion. When one also speaks of a listener 
to the Law, there is room for affirmation 
and negation. But with a subject (like the 
Law), where there is neither affirmation 
nor negation, there is no-one who can 
expound, no-one who can listen, no-one 
who can understand. 

It is as if an illusionary being expounded 
the Law to other illusionary beings. 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra, however, as 
though to support Chih-i and Kuan-ting’s 
argument that the Dharma must and 
should be expounded, proceeds to answer 
this quandary as follows: 

This is the attitude with which the Law 

should be expounded. You should evalu- 


ate the degree of spiritual faculties of 
all beings, Then, through correct vision 
with the eye of wisdom which knows 
no obstacles, by opening yourself to 
great compassion, by extolling the Great 
Vehicle, by recognizing the beneficence 
of the Buddha, by purifying your inten- 
tions and by penetrating the language of 
the Law, you should expound the Law 
so that the lineage of the triple jewel is 
never interrupted. (T 14.540a19-22; Boin, 
Vimalakirti, 49) 


One extreme —3X*: that is, only the neg- 
ative extreme of non-Being or nothing- 
ness, a mistaken understanding of empti- 
ness. 


More balanced view: Kuan-ting pro- 
ceeds to give scriptural citations purport- 
ing to show the necessity for verbaliza- 
tion, despite the "inconceivability" and 
inexpressibility of the Dharma. His use 
of scripture in this passage is discussed 
in detail in my article "What's Going On 
Here?” (1997). 

Maháparinirvána Sūtra says, "Since 
there are causes and conditions ...” & N 
Fi Nu] (8.356: significantly, this statement 
follows immediately on the heels of the 
passage quoted above on the "six unex- 
plainables.” See T 12.733c19-20. 

This statement fits well with the T’ien- 
tai teaching of the importance of a posi- 
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The Lotus Sütra says: "Innumerable skillful means under various condi- 
tions are used to preach to sentient beings." 

[The Lotus Sütra] also says: “He (Sakyamuni) expounded (the Dharma) 
to the five bhiksu through the power of skillful means.” [These scripture pas- 
sages show that] it is possible to expound [the Dharma], whether in general 


or specifically in detail. 


The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says: “A person who has [healthy] eyes can 
expound on [the color of] milk to a blind person.” This points out that the 
real truth (paramartha-satya) can be expounded. 

The Prajnaparamita Sutra of Devarájapravara says, "Although [the 
essence of] a dharani #84 is without words, yet words do manifest dharani’ 


tive assessment of provisional or conven- 
tional reality to balance an overly negative 
view of emptiness. 


Innumerable skillful means under 
various conditions are used to preach 
to sentient beings #& JN: a 
rephrasing of a crucial passage from the 
opening of the second chapter of the Lotus 
Sütra, T 9.5c7-9. Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 22 
[22]) translates: 

Sariputra, by making a variety of dis- 
tinctions, the Thus Come One can skill- 
fully preach the dharmas. His words are 
gentle, gladdening many hearts. 


He expounded to the five bhiksu 
through the power of skillful means DH 
[8 7) 8 ES T. EC Fra: from the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.10a5, immediately following the phrase 
quoted above by the skeptic. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 44 [41]) translates: 

When I had had these thoughts, 
Straightway I went to Varanasi. 
Since the quiet and extinct marks of the 
dharmas 
Were not to be proclaimed in words, 
By resort to the power of expedient devices 
I preached to five bhiksus. 

A person who has eyes can expound 
on milk to a blind person 428 BA 
4L: a paraphrase of a passage from the 
Maháàparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.688c15-23, 
which tells of a person with sight trying 
to explain the color "white" to a blind 


person, comparing the ignorance of the 
non-Buddhists to blind people seeking to 
learn about the color of milk. Actually this 
passage makes the point that ultimately no 
one can really explain the color “white” to 
a blind person; it must be viewed directly 
in order to be understood or compre- 
hended. The passage reads: 


They are like a person blind from birth 
who does not know the color of milk. He 
asks another man, "What is the color of 
milk like?" The other person says, "The 
color white is like a shell" The blind man 
again asks, "Then, the color of milk is like 
the sound of a shell?" The man answers, 
“No.” Again he asks, “What is the color 
of a shell like?" He answers, "It is like 
rice powder.” The blind man again asks, 
"Is the color of milk soft like rice pow- 
der? What is [the color of] rice powder 
like?" He answers, “It is like snow.” The 
blind man again asks, "Is this rice powder 
cold like the snow? What is [the color 
of] snow like?" He answers, "It is like a 
white crane.” This man blind from birth, 
although he hears four analogies [for the 
color of white], finally is not able to know 
the color of milk. All the non-Buddhists 
are like this; finally they are not able to 
know [that nirvana is] eternal, blissful, 
selfhood, and pure. 


Although a dharani is without words, 
yet words do manifest dharani iX 
FCF BER FE: from the Prajriaparamità 
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This points out that the mundane truth can be expounded. Also, [the Middle 
Treatise says that] “the Tathagata constantly relies on the two truths to 


expound the Dharma.” 


The Vimalakirti Sutra says, “To depart from the nature of words and let- 
ters is liberation’; to expound is not expounding. 

The Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, “If one knows that the Tathagata constantly 
does not expound the Dharma, this means that this [person] is one who 
has heard much [expounding of the Dharma].” This points out that not 


expounding is to expound. 


Sūtra of Devarájapravara BRK ERB ik E 
Xt, a Prajnaparamità sūtra with content 
related to the Avatamsaka Sutra. This line 
is from a verse found in T 8.720c4-5: 


A dharani has no words and letters, 
Yet words and letters manifest the 
dharani. 
The great wisdom power of prajna- 
wisdom 
Is separate from words and verbaliza- 
tion. 


Once again, this verse seems to support 
the inexpressability of the ultimate truth 
rather than the opposite. 


The Tathagata constantly relies on the 
two truths to expound the Dharma 403% 
WIKRE: see the famous verses 8 and 
9 of chapter 24 (On the Four Noble Truths) 
in the Middle Treatise of Nagarjuna, T 
30.32c16-18: 

8. All Buddhas rely on the two truths 
In order to expound the Dharma to 
sentient beings. 

The first is the worldly mundane truth. 
The second is the truth of supreme 
meaning. 

9. If you are not able to know 
The distinction between the two truths. 

You cannot know the true meaning 
Of the profound Buddha Dharma. 

For other translations of these verses, 
see Frederick Streng, Emptiness: A Study 
in Religious Meaning. 1967 [hereafter 
“Streng, Emptiness"], 213; David J. Kalu- 
pahana, Nagarjuna: The Philosophy of the 
Middle Way. 1986 [hereafter "Kalupahana, 


Nagarjuna”), 331-33; and Mervyn Sprung, 
Lucid Exposition of the Middle Way: The 
Essential Chapters from the Prasannapada 
of Candrakirti, 1979 {hereafter “Sprung, 
Lucid Explanation”), 230-33. 

To depart from the nature of words 
and letter is liberation °F tEREEIZHR: 
the Makashikan in'yo tenkyo soran [List of 
sources quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan], 
1987, 7 [hereafter "Inyo"] identifies this 
quote as a passage in the third chapter of 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.540c19. How- 
ever, it may be more appropriate to attri- 
bute it to a later passage, T 14.548a14.§ 


“Hearing much" (bahusruta) %5): a 
term indicating erudition; in the para- 
doxical logic of Mahayana Buddhism, 
only one who has heard the Dharma 
expounded innumerable times has the 
wisdom to know that ultimately there 
is “no expounding” of the Dharma. The 
phrase is found in a section explaining the 
characteristics of a bodhisattva worthy of 
being called “one who is endowed with 
much hearing." 

See the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.764b23-c6: 

Who is a bodhisattva endowed with 

much hearing? It is a bodhisattva 

mahasattva who, for the sake of great 
nirvana copies, recites, analyzes, and 
expounds the twelvefold sütras; this is 
called a bodhisattva who is endowed 
with much hearing. If you exclude eleven 
parts and only keep, recite, copy, and 
expound the Vaipulya [sütras], this one 
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The Visesacintabrahma-pariprccha says, “The Buddha and his disciples 
constantly practice two things: either expounding or keeping silent.’ 

The Lotus Sütra says, "Whether coming or going, sitting or standing,... 
[the Buddha] constantly expresses the subtle Dharma like a pouring forth 


of rain.” 


It is also said that if you seek the path of the Buddha, you should con- 
stantly follow those who have heard much, since “a good friend plays an 
important part, [3b] for he converts and leads and enables you to see the 


Buddha.” 


also is called a bodhisattva endowed 
with much hearing. If you exclude the 
twelvefold sütras but are able to keep the 
minutely subtle Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra 
and copy, recite, analyze, and expound it, 
this one is called a bodhisattva endowed 
with much hearing. If you exclude the 
whole of this sütra but are able to keep 
just one four-line verse; or if you exclude 
even this verse but are able to accept that 
the Tathagata has the nature of eternal 
abiding without change, then you are 
called a bodhisattva endowed with much 
hearing. Again, if you exclude these 
things but know that the Tathagata con- 
stantly does not expound the dharma, 
again you are called a bodhisattva 
endowed with much hearing. Why? 
Because the dharma has no [self-]nature 
(svabhava). The Tathagata, although he 
expounds everything about all dharmas, 
is constantly not expounding. [One who 
realizes] this is called a bodhisattva who 
cultivates great nirvana, and one who 
has perfected the fifth [virtue] of being 
endowed with much hearing. 

The Buddha and his disciples con- 
stantly practice two things: either 
expounding or keeping silent # R#F 
17 BEAR: the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprcchá-sutra iE RMR (T no. 
586, 15.33- 62) isa Mahayana text translated 
by Kumarajiva in A.D. 402. It emphasizes 
the non-duality of samsara and nirvana, 
the unity of all dharmas, and the positive 
aspects of reality. This phrase is found 
in T 15.50c15-16; note that the Mo-ho 


chih-kuan uses the character 4$ (“con- 
stantly") instead of @ ("should"). Ikeda 
(Kenkyuchishaku, 244) and Inyo attribute 
this quote to a later section in 15.51c which 
also uses the phrase, "you should practice 
two practices: either preach the Dharma 
or maintain a noble silence.” 

Whether coming or going ... EKI 
Té ELTE TEX RS: phrases from the fifth 
chapter of the Lotus Sütra on "Medici- 
nal Herbs,” T 9.20a16-18. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 106-7 [100]) translates: 


Constantly, and for the sake of all 
Equally, I preach the Dharma, 

As for one person, 
So for many, 

Constantly I have proclaimed the Dharma, 
Never having any other business, 

Going or coming, sitting or standing, 
Never feeling fatigue or disgust, 

I have filled the world, 
Just as the rain moistens everything, 

Noble and base, superior and inferior, 
Those who keep the discipline and 
those who violate it, 

Those whose bearing is perfect 
And imperfect, 

Those of right views and those of wrong 

views, 
Those of keen faculties and those of 
dull faculties, 

Sending down the Dharma-rain equally 
And never wearying. 


Follow those who have heard much 
Ei 4 fe] A: or, as explained above, those of 
great erudition. It appears at first glance 
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The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra says, "Clouds and thunder in the sky pro- 
duce flowers on ivory" How can the one-sided claim be made that [the 


Dharma] cannot be expounded? 


If expounding [the Dharma] and keeping silence are seen as conflicting, 
then you cannot understand the intent of the teachings, and you depart fur- 
ther and further from the truth. [However,] there is no truth apart from its 
exposition, and there can be no exposition apart from the truth. Expounding 
is indivisible from not expounding, and not expounding is indivisible from 


phenomena and true [reality] are indivisible Ii. 


that this phrase is part of the quote from 
the Lotus Sutra, but it is not, either in the 
context of the phrase that follows or other- 
wise. It seems to be merely a phrase added 
by Kuan-ting leading into the quote itself. 


A good friend plays an important part 
es BEAL a Ee KR eT RB 10 1119 FL PO: 
lit., is a “great cause and condition" Aik. 
From the next to last chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra on “Former Affairs of the King Fine 
Adornment, T 9.60c10-11. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 329-30 [303]) translates: 

O great king! Let it be known that a good 
friend is a great cause and condition. 
This means that he converts and guides, 
making possible the vision of a Buddha 
and the opening up of the thoughts to 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Clouds and thunder in the sky pro- 
duce flowers on ivory = PERB£ERF EF 
Æ: from the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.652b13-14. The metaphor is obscure but 
best understood as the flashing brilliance 
of lightning reflected off of elephants' 
tusks, like the flashing brilliance of the 
Buddhas expounding of the Dharma. 
Donner (82) quotes the entire context of 
this metaphor: 

For example, when in the sky thun- 
derbolts flash and clouds arise, flowers 
(seem to) appear on all ivory. Without 
thunderbolts no flowers would appear, 
nor would there even be names for them. 
The Buddha-nature of animate beings is 


like this, for being constantly obscured 
by the defilements, it cannot be seen. 
This is why I teach that animate beings 
are without self. If one can hear this 
marvelous scripture called the Maha- 
parinirvana Sütra, then he perceives 
(his own) Buddha-nature, like flowers 
on ivory. Even if he has heard all the 
samadhis of the (Hinayana) sutras, he 
will not understand the subtle marks of 
the Tathagata if he has not heard this 
sutra, just as no flowers can be seen on 
ivory without a thunderbolt. But hav- 
ing heard this sütra, he will understand 
the secret treasury of the Buddha-nature 
preached by all the Tathagatas, just as 
flowers may be seen on ivory by (the 
light of) a thunderbolt. Having heard this 
scripture, he will immediately under- 
stand that all the numberless animate 
beings have a Buddha-nature. 


Donner (83) continues: 


As this passage makes clear, and 
Chan-jan points out, the thunderbolts 
(i.e., lightning) are to be compared with 
the preaching of the Dharma (in this 
case specifically the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra), without which the truth that all 
beings possess a Buddha-nature would 
not be revealed. Evidently, the sense is 
not that thunder causes flowers to grow 
on ivory or elephant tusks, as Kuan-ting's 
short quotation would seem to imply, but 
that lighting flashes produce a flower- 
like glistening on the ivory, revealing its 
inherent splendor. 
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Through great compassion [the Buddha] has pity on all who have not 
heard [the Dharma, and therefore expounds the Dharma with provisional 
indicators such as words]. It is as if by raising a [round] fan you replicate 
[the image of] the moon that is hidden behind a range of mountains, or by 
[artificially] shaking a tree you can teach about [the nature of] air when the 
wind has stopped. People these days have dull minds, and it is difficult [for 
them] to attain profound discernment Z: f. Eyes depend on visible forms to 
see, and recourse to words facilitates [understanding]. However, if you are 
hindered [from gaining understanding] by being trapped by words, then 
you should know [both the way of] words and that of the denial of words, 
and have penetrating understanding into [the meaning of] words, the denial 
of words, and the denial of non-verbalization. Then you are able to attain 
complete understanding through a single text. This is the reason for the 
production of three texts [explaining the three methods of cessation-and- 
contemplation], that you may achieve the single goal —F4 [of Buddhahood]. 


Here ends the abbreviated discussion of the origins [of this text]. 


Fan and moon, shaking a tree in HE£&3& validity of verbalizing, and the denial of 
LL E Ri AZ. A d ED AZ: the tradi- the lack of verbalization.” 
tional commentators do not give any indi- A single text — X: or, "through a single 
cation as to the source of these analogies, ^ word? Stevenson (127) translates: 


though they certainly sound like common And having penetrated to the realiza- 


sayings. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 25) trans- tion that all written words are ultimately 
lates freely: "It is like when the moon of neither absolute valid writings nor non- 
the truth sets behind the mountains of valid writings, then he can achieve com- 
passionate afflictions, then one raises a fan plete understanding through a single 
to stand for the moon; or, when the wind text. 

of the [Dharma] teachings returns to the Here ends the abbreviated discussion: 
quiescence of emptiness, then one shakes — jt is traditionally believed that Kuan-ting’s 
a tree to teach about the wind.” introduction ends here, followed in the 


Know words and the denial of words next section by Chih-i's own introduc- 
... MXE — UJ CIESCIEA X: or, “the tory comments and lectures, as edited by 


importance of verbalizing, denying the — Kuan-ting. 


An Outline of the Ten Chapters [3b10-4a18] 


1. THE STRUCTURE IN TEN CHAPTERS [3b10] 


AT THIS TIME I shall begin [the expounding of] these chapters. There are ten 


[major sections]: 


1. Synopsis KÆ. [4a-21b] 
2. Explanation of Terms f£ [21b-23c] 
3. Features of the Essence #@4H [23c-29c] 
4. Encompassing [All] Dharmas iz [29c-32a] 
5. Incomplete and Perfect [Cessation-and-Contemplation] E [32a-35b] 
6. Clarification of [Twenty-Five Preparatory] Means 7; 18 [35c- 48c] 
7. Contemplation Proper 1E Bt [48c-140c] 
8. Results and Recompense #3 
9. Instilling the Teachings £X 

10. Returning to the Purport Eg 


Ten is, as a number, neither too many nor too few. The beginning [of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan| conveys [the intent] to express the ultimate end, and at the 
end it returns to this gist Si and comes to a culmination f&. It begins well 
and leads to a [good] ending, with everything [necessary] included within 


the ten chapters. 


Contemplation Proper iF €i: As one 
can tell from the length of this seventh 
chapter—almost two-thirds of the entire 
work—this is the central chapter of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. It discusses the con- 
tent of perfect-and-sudden cessation-and- 
contemplation in terms of ten objects and 
ten modes of contemplation. The Mo-ho 
chih-kuan ends in the middle of the dis- 
cussion of the seventh of the ten objects 
of contemplation. The last three objects 
of contemplation, as well as the last three 
major chapters, are included in the out- 
line of the text, but were not expounded 
by Chih-i (see note at end of text; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 140c). 

The number ten t: is used often by 
Chih-i in setting up categories—such as 
the ten “such-likes,” ten objects, and ten 
modes of contemplation (the content of 


chapter 7), and so forth—but with the 
qualification that it is a conventionally 
convenient “well-rounded” number, and 
not ultimately binding. 


Express the ultimate end £238 7£%: in 
the introduction, Kuan-ting argues for 
the importance of attempting to explain 
and verbalize the Buddha Dharma and 
reality as-it-is, even though it is ultimately 
beyond adequate verbalization. The char- 
acter translated as "ultimate end" here is 
3 (variant of ?&), the Chinese translitera- 
tion for the Sanskrit/Siddham letter dha. 
Like the Greek letter omega, as the last of 
the forty-two letters in the arrangement 
of the Siddham alphabet, dha symbolizes 
that which is final and ultimate, the cul- 
mination, beyond which there is nothing 
more to be attained.$ 
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As for the production and arising [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan], I will merely 
outline the sequence of the ten chapters [and their relationship]. Ultimate 
reality [has the quality of] quiescence and extinction F#m [of all pas- 
sions]. There is neither birth Æ nor that which is born, neither arising # nor 
that which arises; yet [conventionally] there are causes and conditions, and 
thus the ten chapters all are produced and arise. In other words, the earlier 
chapters “give birth" ^E [to the later ones], and the later ones arise # [based 
on the earlier ones]. [Terms such as] “conditioned origination” #KFH and 
"proceeding sequentially” Æx can be applied likewise. 


2. THE SEQUENCE OF THE TEN CHAPTERS AND ITS RATIONALE [3b17] 


[1.] As you have been shrouded in fatuous delusion for immeasurable eons, 
and have not realized the indivisibility of ignorance #£54 and enlightenment 
HH, we now [intend to] reveal and awaken you to [the truth of the Buddha 
Dharma]; therefore [the first chapter] is called “Synopsis.” 

[2.] When you realize the indivisibility of ignorance and enlightenment, 
you are no longer [caught] in the flowing current [of samsara]; this is called 
"cessation" JE. [The truth, and your realization, is] translucent BA7A and pure 
Ai; this is called “contemplation” 8&. 


Production and arising ^ &: unlike 
many other Chinese compounds, this one 
must be translated and explained in terms 
of its two parts: Œ and #. Both characters 
refer to “arising, but in the Fa-hua hsüan-i 
(T 33.684c25) Chih-i parses the compound 
saying, “Æ refers to that which arouses, 
and # refers to that which arises” KEES 
Æ, PÆRE; that is, the first is the subject 
or “actor, and the second is the object or 
that which is acted upon. 


There is neither birth ... #4 #44 
#2 #24: this is the truth of emptiness, 
that there is no substantial Being; “noth- 
ing" arises in the sense of having eternal 
existence, since everything is a confluence 
of temporary and provisional causes and 
conditions. 


Yet there are causes and conditions 
A EN f: this is the truth of provisional or 
conventional existence, that though every- 
thing is empty of substantial Being, this is 
not to be mistaken for mere nothingness. 


There is conventional existence as long as 
one recognizes the web of interrelatedness 
and the conditioned arising of all things. 


The ten chapters all are produced 
and arise + #238424 #: Chih-i compares 
the coming into being of his own Mo-ho 
chih-kuan with the coming into being of 
all other things, that though all things 
are empty of substantial Being, things 
come into provisional being through vari- 
ous causes and conditions. The Mo-ho 
chih-kuan is no exception. It is not ulti- 
mate reality itself, but speaks convention- 
ally; its validity and truth are provisional. 


Cessation and contemplation: thus 
the explanation of these two terms, “ces- 
sation” and “contemplation,” is the con- 
tent of chapter 2. These are discussed in 
terms of four “meanings”: relative mean- 
ing, absolute meaning, different names or 
terms, and in terms of the three virtuous 
qualities (of wisdom, liberation, and the 
Dharma body). 
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[3.] When you hear [the explanation of the meaning of] the terms [ces- 
sation and contemplation], you realize their essence. 

[4.] The essence [of cessation-and-contemplation| encompasses [all| 
dharmas. 

[s.] This encompassing includes both the incomplete [one-sided] and 
perfect [practice of cessation-and-contemplation]. 

[6.] By understanding the difference between the incomplete and perfect 
[cessation-and-contemplation], you arouse [an aspiration for enlightenment 
and prepare] the means [to realize it]. 

[7.] When these preparations have been established, contemplation 
proper can be accomplished. 

[8.] When you accomplish contemplation proper, you acquire the sub- 
lime results and recompense [of Buddhahood]. 

[9.] On the basis of your own acquisition of the Dharma, you can gener- 
ate teachings and teach others. 

[10.] [Finally,] both yourself and others find peace, and together return 
to perpetual quiescence. 


It is only because we have not attained [an awareness that] things neither 
are born nor arise that this [Mo-ho chih-kuan] was born and given rise to, 
[that is, in order to clarify the way to realize this truth]. When you com- 
prehend that things have neither [substantial] birth nor arising, then the 
activities of the mind become quiescent and [all passions become] extinct, 


You realize their essence {##8: Chapter 
3 concerns the "essence" of cessation-and- 
contemplation in terms of the the features 
of the teachings (including a discussion 
of threefold cessation and threefold con- 
templation), the eye of wisdom, the realm 
of objects, and a clarification of what is 
involved in "attainment and deficiency" 
with regard to cessation-and-contempla- 
tion. 


Encompasses all dharmas 18i: Chap- 
ter 4 concerns how the practice and real- 
ization of cessation-and-contemplation 
encompasses all reality, all delusions, all 
forms of wisdom, all practices, all levels of 
attainment, and all teachings. 

Incomplete and perfect E: Chapter 
5 discusses both perfect and "imperfect" 
cessation-and-contemplation in terms of 


the Hinayàna and Mahayana, the partial 
and the full, the incomplete and the per- 
fect, the gradual and the sudden, and the 
tentative and the real. 


Arouse the means 22357; f&: Chapter 
6 outlines the twenty-five preparations 
needed before beginning proper prac- 
tice. These overlap with the twenty-five 
preparations explained also in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan (T 46.462c-466c) and the Tz'u- 
ti chan-men (T 46.483c-491c): preparing 
five conditions, renouncing the desires of 
the five senses, abandoning five obstruc- 
tions, regulating your life in five ways, and 
practicing five supplementary methods. 

Quiescent and extinct, THA, the 
way of language and discourse is severed 
EiaB BI, and there is serene purity and 
quiescence *X7AiBii$: these phrases are 
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the way of language and discourse is severed, and there is serene purity and 


quiescence. 


These distinctions [with regard to the ten chapters are made because] 
the meritorious qualities of the ten chapters are like [those of] having a jewel 
in your wallet; if you does not reach in[, pull it out,] and show it to people, 
no one will be able to see it [and experience its wonders]. 

Of these ten chapters, then, which are concerned with the real '&, which 
with the mundane ff, and which with neither the real nor the mundane? 

Which are concerned with the preaching of the Noble One, which with 
the silence of the Noble One, and which with neither preaching nor silence? 

Which are concerned with concentration Œ [samadhi or cessation], 
which with wisdom XX [prajfid-wisdom or contemplation], and which with 


neither concentration nor wisdom? 


Which are concerned with eyes, which with legs, and which with neither 


eyes nor legs? 


Which are concerned with causes, which with results, and which with 


neither causes nor results? 


Which are concerned with yourself, which with others, and which with 


neither yourself nor others? [3c] 


Which are concerned with shared [qualities], which with unique [quali- 
ties], and which with neither shared nor unique [qualities]? 


used frequently by Chih-i to express the 
inexpressible goal of enlightenment and 
nirvana. 


Jewel in the wallet #4 X: the 
metaphor is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.518a16-18. The context reads: 

It is like a jewel in a wallet with the 
mouth tied shut so that people do not 
know [what is inside]. The “wallet” of 
the scriptures should be loosened and 
the meaning explained for the sake of 
people. 

So, likewise, the meaning of cessation- 
and-contemplation must be unpacked and 
revealed. 


Eyes and legs HÆ: Chih-i often uses 
the metaphor of eyes and legs to refer to 
the dual roles of wisdom (or doctrine) and 
practice. Eyes are needed to see where one 
is going, and legs to take one where one 


wants to go. In the Fa-hua hsüan-i (fas- 
cicle 4) Chih-i attributes this metaphor 
to a passage in the Ta chih tu lun, see T 
25.640C9-12: 
The Buddha is of only one mind, and 
those who diligently desire to study it 
should enter [the four gates, explained 
earlier in this passage]. It is like a pure 
and cool pond during a hot season— 
those who have eyes and legs can all enter 
[the pool if they so wish]. Although it is 
close by, those who do not wish to enter, 
in the end do not enter the four gates of 
the pond of prajfiapáramita. 

Shared and unique #7 3: that 
is, qualities that the Buddha shares, or 
does not share, with other beings. Those 
qualities that are not shared are unique 
only to the Buddha, such as the eighteen 
unique qualities of the Buddha (avenika- 
buddhadharma). 
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Which are concerned with summary i, which with detail 5J, and which 
with matters that are neither summary nor detailed? 

Which are concerned with the extensive [explanation], which with the 
abbreviated, and which with neither the extensive nor the abbreviated? 

Which are concerned with the horizontal, which with the vertical, and 
which with neither the horizontal nor vertical? 

In this way many various questions may be put forth freely. 


The first eight chapters are concerned with the real as indivisible from the 
mundane. The one chapter on "Results and Recompense" [that is, chapter 
8] is concerned with the mundane [truth] as indivisible from the real. The 
chapter on "Returning to the Purport" is concerned with "neither real nor 
mundane.’ 

[Chapter 7 on] “Contemplation Proper” is concerned with the silence 
of the Noble One, and the other eight chapters [except for chapter 10] are 
concerned with the preaching of the Noble One. [Chapter 10 on] “Returning 
to the Purport” is concerned with “neither preaching nor silence.” 

One part of [Chapter 7 on] “Contemplation Proper” is concerned with 
concentration % (samadhi); the other part [of Chapter 7] and the other eight 
chapters [except for Chapter 10] are concerned with wisdom. [Chapter 10 
on] "Returning to the Purport" is concerned with "neither concentration 
nor wisdom.” 

[Chapter 1] "Synopsis" up through [Chapter 7 on] “Contemplation 
Proper" are concerned with causes, and [Chapter 8 on] "Results and Recom- 
pense’ is concerned with results. [Chapter 10 on] "Returning to the Purport" 


is concerned with "neither causes nor results." 


"Vertical" & and "horizontal" f: 
or "lineal" and “lateral.” Chih-i often 
uses these terms an illustration of being 
beyond verbalization and conceptualiza- 
tion, whereby it is used as an illustration 
of the threefold truth as being "neither 
vertical nor horizontal.” In this context, 
however, "vertical" refers to a discussion 
of meaning at different levels of ascend- 
ing profundity, and "horizontal" refers to 
a discussion of meaning at similar levels. 


The first eight chapters #) /\: actually, 
as Chan-jan points out and is clear from 
the next statement, the first seven chapters 
plus chapter 9. 


Real as indivisible from the mundane 
IK If] 8: or, "in its ramifications as the 
mundane [truth]? 


Neither real nor mundane JF 3E R: 
Chapter 10 is concerned with the "neither/ 
nor" because it was supposed to contain a 
discussion of that which is beyond duality 
and unity, verbalization and silence, and 
so forth. This reason alone is sufficient to 
excuse Chih-i from actually expounding 
this chapter. Perhaps he deliberately chose 
the way of Vimalakirti’s silence. 

Neither causes nor results JE[N3E R: 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 167) adds that chapter 9 
should be included with chapter 8 because 
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The first eight chapters are concerned with your own practice, and 
[Chapter 9 on] "Instilling the Teachings" is concerned with teaching and 
transforming others. [Chapter 10 on] "Returning to the Purport" is con- 
cerned with “neither for yourself nor others.” 

"Synopsis" [Chapter 1] through "Instilling the Teachings" [Chapter 9] 
are concerned with the eyes [that is, seeing the truth], and [Chapter 6 on] 
"Clarification of Means" through [Chapter 8 on] "Results and Recompense" 
are concerned with the legs [that is, undertaking the practice]. [Chapter 10 
on] "Returning to the Purport” is concerned with “neither eyes nor legs.” 

“Synopsis” through “Contemplation Proper" [Chapters 1-7] are con- 
cerned with shared [qualities], and [Chapters 8 and 9 on] "Results and Rec- 
ompense" and "Instilling the Teachings” are concerned with unique [quali- 
ties of a Buddha]. [Chapter 10 on] "Returning to the Purport" is concerned 
with “neither shared nor unique [qualities]. 

[Chapter 1] “Synopsis” alone is concerned with summary, and the [fol- 
lowing] eight chapters are concerned with detail. [Chapter 10 on] “Return- 
ing to the Purport” is concerned with “neither summary nor detail.” 

[Chapter 1] “Synopsis” is concerned with the abbreviated [explana- 
tion], and the [following] eight chapters are concerned with the extensive 
[explanation]. [Chapter 10 on] “Returning to the Purport” is concerned with 
"neither abbreviated nor extensive [explanation]. 

[Chapter 3 on] “Features of the Essence” is concerned with the verti- 
cal [relationship on various levels], and the following eight [chapters] are 
concerned with the horizontal [relationship on common levels]. [Chapter 
10 on] "Returning to the Purport" is concerned with “neither the horizontal 
nor the vertical.” 


3. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS [3c13] 


Q: What are the similarities and differences between the [introductory] sec- 
tion on “abbreviated description" and [Chih-i’s] "Synopsis"? 
A: Generally speaking, the titles are different but the intent & is the 


it was supposed to be concerned with the Questions and Answers: Chan-jan 
results of the practice of contemplation. (BT-I, 169) believes that these were added 
later by Kuan-ting and were not part of 
Chih-i's introduction. Chan-jan is cer- 
tainly correct, at least in part, since the 
first question asks about the difference 
between Kuan-ting's introduction and the 

... neither eyes nor legs JFH2FJÉ: fora first chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, a 
detailed explanation see Chan-jan (BT-I, ^ question which could not have come up 
167-68). during Chih-i5 lectures. 


Chapter 1 through Chapter 9: Actu- 
ally, as is clear from the next statement, 
Chih-i means Chapters 1 through 5 plus 
Chapter 9. 
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same. In particular, however, the "abbreviated description" is concerned 
with the three kinds [of cessation-and-contemplation], and "Synopsis" is 
concerned with only [perfect-and-]sudden [cessation-and-contemplation]. 

Q: With regard to openly manifest teachings, you discuss a “manifest” 
contemplation #4#. Should you not discuss a “secret” contemplation m% 


with regard to “secret” teachings? 


A: I have already distinguished between teachings that are manifest and 
those that are secret. Now [in this Mo-ho chih-kuan] I clarify the manifest 
[teachings] and do not expound on the secret [teachings]. 


Abbreviated description #448: the brief 
introduction at Mo-ho chih-kuan 1a-3b. 


“Manifest” Six and "secret" teachings 
WB: since the esoteric Buddhist tradi- 
tion did not blossom in China until after 
the time of Chih-i, it is not clear exactly 
what is meant by the "secret" or "esoteric" 
teachings in this context. It probably does 
not refer to what is generally known as 
"esoteric" Buddhism. Chih-i's work does 
include some "esoteric" material; see, for 
example, his exposition of the both-walk- 
ing-and-sitting samadhi” based on the 
Great Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra, 13429-1445. 
See also Chan-jan’s commentary (BT-I, 
172) where he claims that this question is 
based on a confusion of the three kinds 
of cessation-and-contemplation with the 
T 'ien-tai textual classification of the “four 
teachings according to method.” Donner 
(98) comments: 

Chan-jan comments that the question is 
based on a confusion of the three kinds 
of calming-and-contemplation—grad- 
ual, sudden, and variable—with the four 
modes of teaching (also known as the 
four dharmas of conversion. See Hurvitz, 
Chih-i)—gradual, sudden, variable, and 
secret. The first three of the four modes 
of teaching, taken together, are the 
openly revealed teaching as opposed to 
the secret teaching. In the latter case, the 
Buddha preaches “with a single voice,’ 
in the words of the Vimalakirti, but each 
listener, fancying himself the only one 
spoken to, hears only what he is capable 


of understanding. He is, as it were, clos- 
eted with the Buddha, receiving private 
instruction, hence the “secret” teaching. 
In the variable teaching the message is 
also variously received by those of various 
capacities, but they do not think them- 
selves alone. The names of three of the 
four modes of teaching being identical to 
the names of the three kinds of calming- 
and-contemplation, one might expect 
there also to be a fourth “secret” calm- 
ing-and-contemplation corresponding 
to the secret teaching. In fact the two sets 
of categories are quite different and the 
analogy is a false one. The sudden mode 
of teaching is exemplified in the way that 
Chih-i thought the Avatamsaka Sūtra 
was expounded—where the Buddha 
spilled out the whole message at once, 
with no concession to the capacities of 
his listeners. But the sudden calming- 
and-contemplation refers to immedi- 
ate and sudden comprehension of the 
truth rather than sudden disclosure. The 
same can be said, mutatis mutandis, for 
the gradual mode of teaching versus the 
gradual calming-and-contemplation; in 
short, the difference is between sending 
and receiving the Dharma, expounding 
and understanding, teaching and learn- 
ing, objective expression and subjective 
realization. As for the variable mode 
of teaching and the variable calming- 
and-contemplation, the contrast is not 
so neat, as the former refers to differing 
degrees of comprehension in the listen- 
ers, while the latter refers to the variabil- 
ity of methods of contemplation. 
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Q: If the division of the (manifest and secret) doctrines is acknowledged, 
then could [secret contemplation] be discussed, or not? 

A: For some it can and for some it cannot. Teachings are words dis- 
pensed by Noble Ones of a high level to those of lower [attainments]. The 
Noble Ones can expound both manifest and secret [teachings]. The pro- 
nouncements of ordinary [ignorant] people [like me] must be limited to 
transmitting the manifest [teachings], being unable to transmit the secret 
[teachings]. What would the listener rely on in order to perform the [secret] 
contemplation? Some have attained the level of the purity of the six sense 
organs, and "are able to permeate the trichiliocosm with a single wonderful 
sound, and do so at their own whim,’ and thus can transmit the secret teach- 
ing. If you cultivate contemplation, you arouse [the ability to expound] the 
manifest dharmas that you have cultivated, but you cannot arouse [the abil- 
ity to expound] that which you have not cultivated. [However,] people who 
arouse [the ability to expound based on] karmic influences from past lives 
can discuss "secret" contemplation. 

Q: Gradual contemplation means beginning with the shallow and then 
[proceeding to] the profound. What kind of contemplation would you call 
that which begins with the profound and proceeds later to the shallow? 

A: That would be "variable" contemplation. 

Q: What kind of contemplation is shallow from start to finish? 

A: That would mean Hinayàna, and not any of the three types of 
[Mahayana] cessation-and-contemplation. 

Q: The Hinayàna was also expounded by the Buddha. In what sense do 
you deny [its validity]? If you deny [its validity], then you should not speak 
of a gradual [cessation-and-contemplation]. 

A: I have already distinguished between Mahayana and Hinayana, and 


Both manifest and secret [teachings] 
BUM RPSL: or, “both in the open and in 
secret.” 

Being unable to transmit the secret 
[teachings] ^^ Ei: this answer would 
suggest that at least some of these ques- 
tions were a part of Chih-i's original expo- 
sition, and not additions by Kuan-ting. It 
seems unlikely that Kuan-ting would refer 
to his master in these terms. 


The purity of the six sense organs 7< 
liv: in the T'ien-tai categories of the 
stages of attainment, the purification of 
the six sense organs is, for those of the Per- 


fect Teaching, equivalent to attaining the 
ten levels of “faith,” the first ten of fifty-two 
stages. It also corresponds to the fourth 
level of the “Six Identities.” See Chart 1. 


Able to permeate the trichiliocosm 
with a single sound, and so so at their 
own whim EL — wo i= F 7E DR 3€ 28 
BE: from the nineteenth chapter of Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.49c12-13. Hurvtiz (Lotus Satra, 
274) translates: 

This preacher of Dharma, 
If he wishes with his subtle sound 

To permeate the thousandfold world, 
Shall be able to do so directly, exactly as 
he wishes. 
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do not intend to discuss the Hinayàna [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. In the 
current context, "gradual" refers to gradually proceeding from minute f 
to manifest # [realization]. Hinayana involves no knowledge of true reality 
from the beginning to the end. Therefore it is not [the same as] the "gradual" 
[contemplation] in this context. 

Q: You have indicated three texts, and [said] that these texts are [merely] 
"visible form" (rüpa). Are these "visible forms" gates [to ultimate reality 
and meaning], or not? If they are such gates, then these "visible forms" [4a] 
are true reality [itself], and what more needs to be realized [by "passing 
through" ]? If they are not gates, how can you say that "every single color and 
scent is the Middle Way"? 

A: The gateway of texts X53 is also the true aspect &H [of reality]. 
Sentient beings are for the most part perverted, with few [qualities] that are 
not perverted, as the texts indicate. It is through texts that you realize [the 
validity of] texts, the non[-validity of] texts, and both the non[-validity of] 
texts and the denial of the non-[validity of] texts; in this sense, texts are a 
gate [or "teachings"]. [By entering] through this gate, you attain [an under- 
standing of] true reality; in this sense, texts are a "gate." The "gate" embraces 
all dharmas; [true reality is] indivisible from the gate [the conventional], the 
denial of a gate [emptiness], and the going beyond neither-a-gate-nor-not- 
a-gate [the Middle]. 


4. THE STRUCTURE OF THE SYNOPSIS’ IN FIVE SECTIONS [4a6] 


Here we interpret [the general content of] the ten chapters. First, there is 
[chapter 1 on] "Synopsis, which embraces [the whole] from beginning to 
end, and crowns it from first to last. Since the meaning is diffuse and difh- 
cult to perceive, I will now pick out five [main themes]: 1. arousing the great 
thought [of aspiration for enlightenment] #X-L, 2. cultivating great prac- 
tice 1E X17; 3. experiencing great results KAR [of the practice]; 4. rending 
the great net X $8; and 5. returning to the great abode $E ASE. 


Three texts =X: the Tzu-ti chan-men, tance of words, the ultimate inadequacy 
Liu-miao fa-men, and Mo-ho chih-kuan. of words, and going beyond both the 
conventional validity and inadequacy of 
words. 

Texts are a gate “eH P3: that is, a 
means to "enter" understanding. 


Visible form f: that is, they are con- 
ventional manifestations, not ultimate 
reality itself. 


Every color and scent ... —& —& X 
iH: the famous phrase from Kuan-ting’s 
introduction at Mo-ho chih-kuan 1024-25. 


Neither-a-gate-nor-not-a-gate: Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 30) ends the introduction 
here and includes the next section with 
The validity of texts ...: or, the impor- chapter 1. 
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[1.] What does it mean to "arouse a great thought"? "Sentient beings have 
a clouded and perverted [perception of reality], and do not have an awak- 
ened knowledge of themselves, so they are inspired [by the Mo-ho chih-kuan] 
to awaken, and to seek what is above and save those that are below. 

[2.] What does it mean to "cultivate great practice"? If you arouse the 
thought [of aspiration for enlightenment] and yearns for the [Buddhist] 
path, but for a long time makes no progress and [it seems that] nothing is 
achieved, [this Mo-ho chih-kuan can] inspire a steadfast diligence to practice 
the four kinds of samadhi. 

[3.] What does it mean to "experience great results and recompense”? 
Even if you do not seek to be reborn in the Brahma heaven, Brahma himself 
responds [to your good deeds, and you are automatically reborn there]. [The 
Mo-ho chih-kuan| acclaims this wonderful recompense and brings delight to 
the heart and mind. 

[4.] What does it mean to "rend the great net"? Various sütras and trea- 
tises open peoples eyes, but by clinging to this or having doubt concerning 
that, or by afhrming one and denying all the rest, [people are like the blind 
man asking about the color of milk:] when hearing "snow" you think “cold,” 
and when hearing of a crane you think of movement, [and so we are caught 
in a net of our own doubts and attachments]. Now [the Mo-ho chih-kuan] 
is permeated with the sütras and treatises, and extricates us from the fetters 


An awakened knowledge of themselves 
TBI: or “by themselves,” a phrase 
reminiscent of the passage from the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.43a, which contains the parable 
of the physician who makes medicine for 
his sons and then must devise means to 
encourage them to take it, since they are 
not aware of their own disease and need 
for the medicine. See Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 
240-41 [221-23]. 

Seek what is above and save those 
that are below .E:K P fb: "Seeking what 
is above" is your own quest for enlighten- 
ment, and "saving those that are below" 
refers to the bodhisattvas altruistic activ- 
ity in seeking to save others. 

Makes no progress 247$}: lit., "there 
is no movement." 

Practice the four kinds of samadhi 29 
fE = BK: see the section the Four Samadhis: 
constantly-sitting, constantly-walking, 


both-walking-and-sitting, and neither- 
walking-nor-sitting, Mo-ho chih-kuan 
11421-20423. 

Brahma himself responds J£ XB: 
an example from the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.613c. The context speaks of a 
poor woman who, through compassion, 
takes care of her child despite numerous 
hardships, finally drowning in the Ganges 
River while holding the child above the 
water and saving its life. The woman is 
reborn in Brahma heaven as a reward for 
her compassion. The sütra concludes that 
"Like this, even though a person does not 
seek liberation, liberation is attained auto- 
matically, as the poor woman did not seek 
Brahma, yet Brahma responded spontane- 
ously” [613c21-23]. 

Color of milk: see the analogy from the 
Mahéaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.688c15-23, 
discussed in Kuan-ting’s Introduction. 
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and releases us from bondage [of our attachments to specific texts or inter- 
pretations]. 

[5.] What does it mean to "return to the great abode”? The Dharma 
realm has no beginning and no end i£ P 32515; it is neither permeable nor 
obstructed #£3 2. If you know the Dharma realm—that the Dharma realm 
has no beginning or end, and is neither permeable nor obstructed —then 
you are fully awake $575, radiant ABH, unobstructed 4ft, and free Ht. 


This is the production and arising of the five abbreviated sections [of the 
first chapter], which manifest [the meaning of] the ten larger chapters. 


|l. Synopsis [4a18-21b8] 


1. AROUSING THE GREAT THOUGHT OF BODHICITTA [4a18-11a13]| 


There are three [sections] on arousing the thought [of aspiration for enlight- 
enment]: first on regional vernacular; next on filtering out the negative; and 


finally on manifesting the positive. 


1. Bodhicitta in Sanskrit and Chinese [4219] 


Bodhi (p'u-t'i) is an Indian sound. In this region [China], we call it the Tao. 
Citta € 4 (chih-tuo) is an Indian sound, which in our regional vernacular is 


Arousing the thought [of aspira- 
tion for enlightenment Xe: appropri- 
ately enough, Chih-i enters here into the 
main body of his work with an exposition 
on bodhicitta, the initial "aspiration for 
enlightenment" that is so important for 
a Buddhist practitioner. This term, how- 
ever, is somewhat ambiguous. It generally 
refers to the initial aspiration for, or first 
thought or inclination toward, realizing 
Buddhahood. Literally, however, it means 
"the thought (or mind) of bodhi-wisdom" 
itself, thus implying that the final resul- 
tant wisdom is included therein. Chih- 
i often seems to use the terms bodhi = 
$2, “arousing the thought" 3&5, and “the 
mind or thought of bodhi-wisdom" #4$2-L 
interchangeably, perhaps unintentionally 
reflecting his teaching that the initial aspi- 
ration and ultimate realization of bodhi- 
wisdom are indivisible. 


Regional vernacular 7j Æ: that is, com- 
paring the terms for "the aspiration for 
enlightenment" or "arousing the bodhi- 
mind" in Sanskrit and Chinese. 


Filtering out the negative fii JE: 
or, "eliminating the non-pertinent,' or 
"excluding the wrong" with regard to 
arousing bodhicitta. 


Manifesting the positive MÆ: or, 
manifesting the pertinent or the right; 


that is, the positive factors that encourage 
or enhance the realization of bodhicitta. 
Though I have chosen the broader and 
more neutral terms "negative" and "posi- 
tive" instead of “wrong” and “right” or 
^non-pertinent" and "pertinent" to trans- 
late 3E and # in this section, sometimes 
the context calls for these variations. 


Bodhi and Tao 3E X^ E WHA 
iH: That is, p'u-t'i is the transliteration of 
the Sanskrit term bodhi (wisdom, awak- 
ening), and "Tao" is the Chinese transla- 
tion. As Donner points out (172, note 2), 
however, translating bodhi as "Tao" wasa 
practice carried over from the early days 
of Buddhism in China when Buddhist 
concepts were translated with "matching" 
Taoist terms, a practice (called “match- 
ing terms" f&3€ ko-i) that was often more 
misleading than useful. After Chih-i's day, 
it was more common to translate bodhi 
with the character € (chüeh; awaken- 
ing). Nevertheless, the use of the com- 
pound tao-hsin (Jpn. doshin) as a transla- 
tion of bodhicitta persists to this day. See, 
for example, the famous opening lines of 
Saichos Rokujoshiki KIRJ (Regulations 
in six articles; submitted to the court in 
818) which asks rhetorically, 

What is the treasure of the nation? It is 
our religious nature iL. [doshin: bodhi- 
citta]. Thus those who have this religious 
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called hsin, that is, the reflective and cognitive mind. In India [hsin] is also 
called hrdaya i5 RAK (wu-li-tuo), which in the [Chinese] vernacular is called 
the "heart" of grasses and trees. It is also called yi-li-tuo, which in [Chinese] 


vernacular is hsin & [the “center”] as in the core of the collective aggregates 
ARIE [that make up a human being]. 


2. Filtering out the Negative with Regard to Bodhicitta [4a23] 


In filtering out the negative [with regard to bodhicitta], we exclude [the sense 
of] hsin as [the central core of] the collective aggregates and as [the heart of] 
grasses and trees; only hsin as the reflective and cognitive mind is pertinent 


here. 


“Tao” [or "Path"] also has general and specific [meanings], which I shall 
now selectively summarize in ten parts. 


1. Ten Mentalities to Be Rejected or Eliminated [4a25] 


1. If the mind is, with every thought, filled exclusively with greed, anger, and 
delusion, so that these [thoughts] cannot be turned away even though you 
[seek to] control them [through cessation], and they cannot be expelled 


nature are the treasures of the nation. 
Long ago a man said, “Ten large pearls 
do not constitute the nation’s treasure, 
but he who sheds his light over a corner 
of the country is the nation’s treasure.” 
[Emphasis mine; translation by Paul 
Groner in Saicho: The Establishment of 
the Japanese Tendai School, Berkeley 
Buddhist Studies Series 7, 1984, 116.] 

Hsin ù~: has many meanings, including 
both “heart” and “mind,” “thoughts” or 
mental and/or emotional functions, the 
center, and so forth. Here Chih-i limits his 
discussion to mental functions, that is, the 
mind that thinks rather than the heart that 
feels, the “reflective and cognitive mind” 
MZ. 

Yi-li-tuo RRIK: a second translitera- 
tion of hrdaya. Since Chih-i probably did 
not know Sanskrit, the nuances of citta 
and hrdaya are not an issue. Chih-i plays 
instead with the nuances of Chinese terms 
such as tao and hsin. 


Summarize in ten parts ZMBT: 


Chih-i's explanation of bodhicitta as Tao 
leads him to discuss the issue in terms 
the ten destinies or realms of existence 
or mentalities (gati) from hell to Buddha- 
hood, which are also referred to as "paths" 
(tao) in Chinese. 


Ten mentalities to be rejected: in the 
following section Chih-i discusses ten 
“ways of thinking" or “mental states" that 
should be avoided. The first six corre- 
spond to the six evil destinies (gati). In 
short, these are ten mind-sets that do not 
enhance bodhicitta and are not condu- 
cive to gaining enlightenment. They are 
the opposite of true or right bodhicitta, 
the proper aspiration for enlightenment, 
which is discussed in the next section. 


Greed, anger, and delusion ABR: the 
passionate afflictions are subsumed under 
these “three poisons” in the Buddhist tra- 
dition; in the original Sanskrit these are 
raga (greed, craving, desirous passion), 
dvesa (aversion, hate, anger), and moha 
(ignorance, delusion, illusion). 
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even though you [seek to] extract them [through contemplation], [these 
poisonous passions will] increase daily and grow deeper by the month; 
this will give rise to the ten evil deeds in the highest degree, as in the case 
of the five candala [outcasts]. Such (people) arouse a mind of hell dwellers, 


and follow the path of fire. 


2. If the mind, with every thought, desires to have many followers, like the 
sea drinking up all rivers, or like a fire [endlessly] consuming firewood, 
and gives rise to the ten evil deeds in a middling degree like in the case 
of Devadatta, who enticed a multitude [of five hundred bhiksus to leave 


Extract them [through contemplation] 
1k Z: this interpretation follows that of 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 187). 

Ten evil deeds in the highest degree E 
án T 3: the ten evil deeds are the opposites 
of the ten good deeds: that is, to kill, steal, 
commit lustful (usually, but not limited 
to, sexual) acts, lie, slander, use harsh lan- 
guage, speak frivolously (lit., speak with a 
forked tongue), be greedy, be angry, and 
have false views. The ten good deeds are 
to refrain from these ten kinds of evil 
activities. For details, see Har Dayal, The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature, 1970 (reprint), 199-205. See 
also Hurvitz, Chih-i, 342-43. 

The classification of these ten evil deeds 
into three degrees (low, middling, high) 
is from the Ta chih tu lun; see T 25.6632, 
where these three degrees of evil activities 
correspond respectively to the actions of 
hell dwellers, beasts, and hungry ghosts 
(preta). 

The five candàla [outcasts] f Ete: 
the candàla were the lowest of the lowest 
caste in India. This reference is to a pas- 
sage in the Sutra on Previously Unheard- 
of Causes and Conditions vk f ARE 
(T no. 754, 17.575-88), which encourages 
the practice of the ten good deeds. The 
Buddha is teaching King Pasenadi and his 
retinue at Kapilavastu about karmic retri- 
bution and tells a story about five bhiksus 
who, due to evil deeds in former lives, suf- 
fered due retribution through numerous 


rebirths in the lower states of existence 
and eventually became the five servants in 
the queens retinue (T 17.583a-c). Donner 
(173) explains: 
These were originally five lazy monks, 
who in a time of famine posed as sages, 
pretending to be deeply immersed in 
meditation, but actually harboring all 
sorts of evil thoughts. Though they suc- 
ceeded in gaining a handsome livelihood 
for themselves, the ultimate result of 
their deception was to plunge them for 
eons into hell. They were reborn then 
over a long period first as hungry ghosts, 
then animals, until four of them ended 
up as castrated palanquin-bearers in a 
royal palace, and one of them as a cleaner 
of latrines. All still resisted the Dharma, 
even when confronted by the Buddha. 
The path of fire x38: synonymous 
with the destiny (gati) of hell, since fire 
is one of the torments of the hellish state 
of mind. 


Devadatta: the Buddhist archetype 
of a thoroughly evil person; a cousin of 
Sakyamuni. He is attributed in Buddhist 
tradition with a variety of grave mis- 
deeds, which include causing a schism. 
In pop culture terms, he could be called 
the “Darth Vader” of Buddhism; one who 
seems totally evil but (at least in the Lotus 
Sutra) one who is eventually redeemed, 
showing that all people have the capac- 
ity to attain Buddhahood. His story can 
be found in various sources, including 
Thomas, Life of the Buddha, 124-42. 
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Sakyamuni and form a schismatic group]; this will give rise to a beast-like 
mind, and you will follow [4b] the path of blood. 

. If the mind, with every thought, desires that your name be heard in 
the four remote [lands] of the eight directions, that you be praised and 
admired even though you are not really virtuous inside, and vainly com- 
pares yourself to Noble Ones and wise sages—this will give rise to the ten 
evil deeds in a lesser degree, like in the case of Makandika; this will give 
rise to a hungry-ghost-like mind, and you will follow the path of swords. 

. If the mind, with every thought, constantly desires to be superior to oth- 
ers and cannot bear being an underling [or, being in an inferior position], 
despises others and cherishes oneself like a kite that flies high in the air 
and looks down [on others], and yet outwardly displays [the five virtues 
of] humaneness, justice, propriety, knowledge, and faith, this will give rise 
to good thoughts [mind] of a lesser degree, and you will follow the path 


of the asura. 


Chan-jan refers to the Vinaya in Four 
Parts V4; £& (T no. 1428, 22.671-677), the 
Vinaya in Five Parts EDIE (T no. 1421, 
22.14-22), the Maháparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.811c-812a), and the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.252b). For details on the Ta chih tu lun 
version and further notes, see Lamotte, Le 
traité 1, 873-74. 

The path of blood (13#:8: synonymous 
with the gati or destiny of beasts. 

Your name be heard in the eight direc- 


tions 4 IU / 77: that is, to be famous 
everywhere in this world. 


Makandika 5812: the founder of a 
religious order who vainly taught that the 
contemplation of his corpse would guar- 
antee his followers’ liberation. See the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.63c-64a.§ 

The path of swords 7J3& 58: it is said 
that one of the sufferings of those in the 
destiny of hungry ghosts is that they must 
tread on the edges of sharp swords. 


Kite that flies high and looks down Zl 
KB T 18: Chan-jan (BT-I, 193) com- 
ments that true nobility is based on humil- 
ity, and the fact that a kite can fly high in 
the air does not make it superior to the 


peacock that never leaves the ground. 


Humaneness 1-, justice 3&, propriety 
ie, knowledge €, and faith f: the five 
traditional virtues in Chinese society. 
Donner comments: 


Chan-jan says this is a reference to ch. 
38 of the Tao-te-ching of Lao-tzu, which 
he quotes verbatim: "When the Way is 
lost, its Power remains behind; when 
its Power is lost, kindness remains 
behind; when kindness is lost; justice 
remains behind; when justice is lost, the 
rites remain behind; when the rites are 
lost, knowledge remains behind; when 
knowledge is lost, faith remains behind" 
(BT-I, 193). See Waley's translation, The 
Way and its Power, 189. The Way, which 
is in Lao-tzu the origin of all these virtues 
is expressed by the same word tao that 
Chih-i accepts as a translation of bodhi 
and uses to signify the ten unfavorable 
ways of rebirth in this section. Clearly a 
Buddhist meaning is being imposed on 
the Taoist quotation. This practice was 
less common by the Sui Dynasty than in 
previous centuries, when Buddhism was 
still in the earlier stages of assimilation. 


Good thoughts of a lesser degree T m 
$b: as with the ten evil deeds, the “good 
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5. If the mind, with every thought, delights in worldly pleasures, wallowing 
in your foul body and rejoicing in its foolish thoughts, this will give rise 
to good thoughts of a middling degree, and you will follow the path of 
human beings. 

6. If the mind, with every thought, knows of the numerous sufferings of the 
three evil destinies, [and knows] that human beings [experience] a blend 
of pain and pleasure but that divine beings [experience] only bliss, then 
for the sake of this divine bliss you will block the six senses from external 
sensations, and will prevent any of the six sense objects from entering 
into [your awareness]. This will give rise to good thoughts of the highest 
degree, and you will follow the path of divine beings [in the six heavens 
of desire]. 

7. If the mind, with every thought, desires great respect and authority, such 
that everyone would submit to and follow after even the least of your phys- 
ical, verbal, or mental acts, this will give rise to the mind of the lords of 
the realm of desires, and you will follow the [self-centered] path of Mara. 

8. If the mind, with every thought, desires to attain astute wisdom, perspi- 
cacity, superior competence, and courageous discernment that penetrates 
everywhere and enlightens everything, so that people gather around you 
from all directions, this will give rise to the mind of worldly wisdom, and 
you will follow the path of the Nirgrantha. 

9. If the mind, with every thought, is obstructed only minutely by external 
pleasures [based on] the five objects of sensory perception and the desires 


mind" that practices the ten good deeds 
(not doing the ten evil deeds), has three 
degrees of intensity: the lesser, the mid- 
dling, and the highest. 


Prevent any of the six sense objects 
from entering Hi A A: that is, one 
cuts off all sensory input and output. 


The realm of desires kF: this has 
six levels of heavens of desire, each with 
its own lord. The six heavens of desire are: 
1. the heaven of the four heavenly kings 
(catur-maharajika); 2. the thirty-three 
heavens (trayastrimsa); 3. the heaven of 
Yama; 4. the Tusita heaven; 5. the heaven 
of blissful transformations, where one 
enjoys objects of bliss created by oneself 
(nirmanarati), and 6. the heaven where 
one enjoys objects of bliss created by other 


divine beings (paranirmita-vasavartin). 
For details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 339-40. 


Penetrates everywhere and enlightens 
everything WERKA: lit., in “the six direc- 
tions": north, south, east, west, up, and 
down. 


All directions + 7;: “the ten directions,” 
that is, north, south, east, west, northeast, 
northwest, southeast, southwest, up, and 
down. 


Path of the Nirgrantha JE 8038: the 
Jains, originally one of the traditional six 
non-Buddhist religious schools contem- 
poraneous with Sakyamuni. Here, how- 
ever, this is used as a generic term for all 
non-Buddhist teachings or sects that do 
provide a certain degree of worldly wis- 
dom and religious attainment. 
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[based on] the six senses, but is weighted down internally with the bliss of 
the third dhyàna trance, which is like [water from] a stone spring, this will 
give rise to the Brahma-mind, and you will follow the path of the realms 
of form and no-form. 

10. If the mind, with every thought, knows of the cycle of good and evil 
[destinies], that ordinary people are immersed [in this cycle] and the wise 
Noble Ones denounce it, and knows that evil is destroyed through pure 
wisdom (prajria), that pure wisdom is based on pure meditation (dhyana, 
samadhi), and that pure meditation is based on the pure [keeping of] 
precepts (Sila), and that, furthermore, if you hunger and thirst after these 
three dharmas [of prajñā, samadhi, and sila], then you will give rise to an 
undefiled mind, and you will follow the path of the two vehicles [of the 


$ràvaka and pratyekabuddha |. 


2. General Discussion on Bodhicitta |4b19] 


Whether [you discuss] thoughts ù> (citta) or tao 38 (bodhi), there is much 
that is negative [and not conducive to realizing bodhicitta]; I have briefly 
summarized [only] ten [examples]. The higher [levels] can be exposed and 


The five objects of sensory perception 
AE: lit. "the five dusts,” the objects one 
experiences though visible form, sound, 
odor, taste, and touch. 


Desires based on the six senses 75 
8k: those that arise through the six sense 
organs of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
and consciousness. 


The third dhyana trance — f£ &: the 
bliss one experiences from being in the 
three dhyàna trances, or the fourth level 
of dhyàna trance in the realm of form. 
The bliss that is experienced includes that 
of equanimity, correct thoughts, correct 
wisdom, receiving bliss, and samadhi. For 
details on the various levels of dhyana 
trances, see “four dhyana stages” in the 
Glossary. 


[Water from] a stone spring WEF: 
this image is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.120C10-13; see Lamotte, Le Traité, 502. 
In this passage, the Ta chih tu lun distin- 
guishes between two kinds of bliss: external 
and internal: 


Bliss is of two kinds. Inner bliss is the 
bliss of nirvana. This bliss does not arise 
based on the five [external] sense objects. 
It is analogous to water from a stone 
spring that issues forth spontaneously 
from inside without depending on [any- 
thing from] the outside. Mental bliss is 
like this. By practicing a mind of equa- 
nimity and cultivating moral practices 
(brahmacarya), you attain the path of the 
ten good deeds which is pure and unde- 
filed. This is called "inner bliss” 


Brahma-mind 5 an advanced state 
of mind wherein you cultivate the four vir- 
tues (brahma-vihdra) of kindness (maitri), 
compassion (karunda), joy (mudita), and 
equanimity (upeksà). 

Realm of form and no-form ##2: 
for details on these various levels of exis- 
tence, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 339. 


Exposed and fused fl ^ & E: each of 
the destinies or levels of existence inter- 
penetrates each other; so, for example, 
there are hellish thoughts and deeds 
among divine beings, and vice versa. 
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fused with the lower, and the lower [levels] exposed and fused with the 
higher, but here I have used the number ten only to round it out neatly. One 
type [of the ten levels] is presented as a topic for discussion, and the stron- 
gest tendency [of beings in that destiny] is brought to the fore. It is as it says 
in the Ta chih tu lun, "A mind that breaks the precepts falls into hell, a mind 
hardened with greed falls into [the destiny of] hungry ghosts,’ and a mind 
without shame falls into [the destiny of] the beasts. 

It may be a negative thought that is aroused first, or it may be a positive 
thought that is aroused first, or it may be that both negative and positive are 
aroused together. It is analogous to elephants, fish, and the wind all together 
muddying the water of a pond—the elephants symbolize the external [negative 


This idea was much emphasized and 
expanded on in later T'ien-tai; see Ste- 
venson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 84-96; Brook 
Ziporyn, Evil and/or/as Good: Omnicen- 
trism, Intersubjectivity, and Value Paradox 
in Tiantai Buddhism Thought, 2000; and 
Ando Toshio, Tendai shogu shisó ron, 1973. 


Strongest tendency is brought to the 
fore 544 5¢#: Donner (176) adds the fol- 
lowing commentary: 


Chan-jan (BT-I, 198) adds that to denote 
an animate being by one of the ten Ways 
is not to suggest that the other nine are 
not also present in the being’s mind. 
The mind of a single living being is cat- 
egorized according to the predominat- 
ing tendency, which in turn determines 
the appropriate karmic retribution in 
the next life. Chih-i and Chan-jan are 
fully conscious of the tentative and pro- 
visional nature of these categories. Later 
generations of T'ien-t'ai scholars were 
often much less liberal in their interpre- 
tations, as heuristic analysis gradually 
hardened into dogma. 


A mind that breaks ... I- LEE HER. IE 
POLER A. SERIAL OUR BE: see Ta chih tu 
lun T 25.219a18-20, which does not con- 
tain the third phrase and must have been 
added by Chih-i or Kuan-ting. The context 
discusses the teaching in the Paricavimsati 
Sütra that contemplation contributes to 
removing the fear of rebirth and adds, 


... if you have a mind for breaking the pre- 
cepts, you will be afraid of falling into hell, 
and if you have a mind hardened with 
greed you will be afraid of falling into [the 
destiny of] hungry ghosts or into poverty. 
If you contemplate yourself as being pure 
in keeping the precepts and in charity,... 
then your mind will rejoice. 


See also Lamotte, Le Traité, 1338-39. 


Arousing of negative and positive X% 
E JE D 2X EEE b: in terms of the three- 
fold truth, “emptiness” denotes the nega- 
tive thrust, “conventionality” denotes the 
positive thrust, and "both negative and 
positive" denotes the Middle. Donner 
(176) points out that "Chan-jan (BT-I, 
198) says that the rising of wrong thought 
precedes the true 'arousing of the thought 
itself, which comes into play only when 
right thought arises. Thus he understands 
bodhicitta-utpáda correctly as arousing 
(awakening) the thought of enlighten- 
ment, in contrast to Chih-i, who keeps to 
the old (and erroneous) interpretation of 
bodhicitta as Tao (path, way).” 


Elephants, fish, and wind all muddy 
the water of a pond $ R A Hie i$ iK: this 
analogy seems to be based on a source such 
as the Ta chih tu lun or Mahdaparinirvana 
Sütra—the use of elephants hints of an 
Indian origin—but the commentators give 
no scriptural reference, and I was unable 
to discover any in these primary texts. 
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influences], the fish symbolize the internal [negative influences], and the wind 
symbolizes them both arising together. Also, the elephant symbolizes all the 
negative [influences] that arise spontaneously from without; the fish sym- 
bolize inner contemplation that, if feeble, is agitated by [the seeming contra- 
diction between] two extremes; and the wind symbolizes how the inner and 
the outer are fused, as defilements intermingle harmoniously. 

Also, [the first] nine types [of mentalities] are [within] samsara, and 
are like a silkworm entangled in its own [cocoon]. The last [tenth] one is 
nirvana, which is like the solitary frolicking of a fawn—although liberation 
is attained on your own, you are not yet [fully] endowed with the Buddha 
Dharma. All [ten mind-sets] are negative, therefore both [the first nine and 
the tenth] are to be filtered out [as not conducive to realizing bodhicitta]. 

The first nine [4c] are worldly—unable to move [the causes of suffering], 
they do not [lead to] escape [from samsara]. The final one, though it does 
involve escape [from samsara], does not involve having great compassion. 
Thus both [the first nine and the final one mentalities] are negative and are 
to be filtered out. 

The various teachings [or “doctrinal categories"] i£P4 of conditioned 
(samskrta) and unconditioned (asamskrta), defiled (asrava) and undefiled 
(anasrava), good and evil, corrupt and pure, in bondage and liberated, [ulti- 
mately] real and mundane, and so forth, are also the same. 

Also, those in the [first] nine situations are involved in the truth of 


Agitated by two extremes — #PT 
$): such as the seeming contradiction 
between emptiness and conventional exis- 
tence, which when properly understood in 
terms of the Middle are actually mutually 
supportive. 


Silkworm entangled in its own 
[cocoon] #H#: this analogy is from the 
Mahdéparinirvana Sutra, T 12.660b13-16. 
The context reads: 

This icchantika, though he has Buddha- 
nature, is impeded by immeasurable 
defilements, and is not able to attain lib- 
eration, like a silkworm in its cocoon. Due 
to these karmic conditions he is not able 
to realize giving birth to the wonderful 
causes of bodhi-wisdom, and transmi- 
grates in samsara without end. 


All are negative (RF: that is, they miti- 
gate against, or are not conducive to, 


realizing bodhicitta. 


Unable to move [the causes of suf- 
fering], they do not [lead to] escape 7 
5) 7. tH: following the interpretation of 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 201). 

Does not involve great compassion 
t K AE: in the T'ien-t'ai polemic, the 
Hinayàna path involves seeking only ones 
own salvation, and does not include the 
compassion that leads one to seek the sal- 
vation of others. 


Also the same F411: that is, the condi- 
tioned, defiled, evil, corrupt, bondage, and 
mundane are attributes of the first nine 
mind-sets, and unconditioned, undefiled, 
good, pure, liberated, and real are attri- 
butes of the tenth; and, at this level, they 
are negative and not conducive to arous- 
ing bodhicitta. 
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worldly suffering, and those in the last one are not involved in the truth of 
suffering; although they are not involved in the truth of suffering, they take 
a warped [roundabout detour to final Buddhahood, rather than the direct 
path], are clumsy [in seeking enlightenment, rather than skillful], [believe 
that final nirvana involves the extinction of consciousness and reducing the 
body to] ashes, and [are stuck at a stage] near [enlightenment, like the trav- 
elers in the parable of the Lotus Sutra who become attached to the conjured 
city rather than advancing to the final goal.] Therefore, both are negative and 
are to be filtered out. 

Next, that which is “conditioned” 42$ and “defiled” s is involved 
with the truth of the causes of suffering, and those in the final [tenth mind- 
set] are not. Although they are not involved with the causes of suffering, [the 
followers of Hinayana] are warped, are near [but not quite at the final goal], 
[believe that nirvana means being reduced to] ashes, and clumsy [in achiev- 
ing liberation]. Therefore, both are negative and to be filtered out. 

Next, good and evil, and corruption and purity, are involved with 
the truth of the path, and although those in the final [tenth mind-set] are 
[involved in] the truth of the path, their [understanding of the] truth of the 
path is to be filtered out, as [explained] above. 

Next, bondage and liberation 1$, and the real and the mundane iff, 
are involved with the truth of extinction, and those of the final [tenth mind- 
set] are [involved with] the truth of extinction, but it is to be filtered out, as 
above [as not conducive to realizing bodhicitta]. 

If you understand this meaning, you should adjust all sense organs and 
sense objects, the three activities [of body, speech, and mind], and the four 
modes of activity [of walking, standing, sitting, and lying down], so that the 
thought [of enlightenment] is aroused and contemplation is set in motion. 
All of these should be contemplated with attention so that corrupt thoughts 
are not allowed to arise. Even if they do arise, extinguish them quickly. "As a 


Truth of worldly suffering t fii 4 ii: 
that is, the first of the Four Noble Truths. 
Chan-jan adds (BT-I, 201) that the sec- 
ond noble truth of the causes of suffering 
should also be included with the first nine 
mind-sets. 


Warped, clumsy, ashes, near Hiiili/X 
vt: these extrapolations are all implied by 
only these four Chinese characters, which 
are used in T'ien-tai polemics to describe 
the situation of the Hinayana followers. 
For details, see Chan-jan, BT-I, 201. 


Truth of the path ii: the followers 
of Hinayana do achieve a certain level of 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths, 
but not the ultimate and highest under- 
standing. See Chih-i's interpretation of 
the four types of understanding the Four 
Noble Truths later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(sb-c); see also Swanson, Foundations, 
9-11 and 226-34, and the Fa-hua hsüan-i, 
T 33.700c-702a. 

As a person with clear eyesight is able 
to avoid danger on a hazardous road Zl 
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person with clear eyesight is able to avoid danger on a hazardous road, one 
who has lucid insight is able to be distant and separate from all evil” 

If even a beginning practitioner perceives this meaning, that person is fit 
to be a refuge for [those in] the world. 


3. Questions and Answers [4c13] 


Q. Does the practitioner arouse the thought [of enlightenment by oneself], 
or is the thought aroused through another' teaching? 

A. It is not possible either by oneself, through another, together, or sepa- 
rately; it is only through the interaction of stimulus [on the part of a sentient 
being] and response [of the Buddha] that one can speak of the arising of the 
thought [of enlightenment]. It is like a child who falls into water or fire—the 


parents [forsake everything else and] frantically rescue the child. 
The Vimalakirti Sutra says, "When a child becomes ill, the father and 


mother also become ill? 


4 HHER A BE EB EG ...: this analogy is 
from the Commentary on the Vinaya in 
Four Parts for Bhiksus Vu) (874, T no. 
1430, Chinese translation attributed to 
BuddhayaéSas (early fifth century). It is 
an unusually accurate quote from the 
closing verses of the commentary; see T 
22.1030215-16. 


By oneself, through another, together, 
or separately BE 8E: a form of the 
tetralemma: a, b, both a and b, neither a 
nor b. 


Interaction of stimulus and response 
RE 3¢: Stevenson has "the mutual res- 
onance between stimulus [on the part 
of the practitioner] and [the Buddhad- 
harmas] response.” This term expresses 
Chih-i's teaching that salvation involves a 
combination of self-effort and help from 
others; or, in later Pure Land terminology, 
a balance of self-power and other-power. 
For an excellent discussion of this term, 
see Fukushima Kosai, "Chigi no kannoron 
to sono shisóteki haikei," Otani Gakuho 
49/4 (1970), 36-49. Ikeda Rosan claims 
that the term was coined by Chih-i; see 
his “Tendai kanno shisó no seiritsu igi,’ 


Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyogakubu kiyo 
29 (1971). See also Chih-i's extensive dis- 
cussion of this concept in Fa-hua hsüan-i, 
T 33.646c-649c. 

Parents frantically rescue the child 
AX bE BEE KZ: this example implies that 
more of the power for salvation rests with 
the Buddha, or the intrinsic nature of the 
Dharma, than in our own efforts. The tra- 
ditional commentaries do not give a scrip- 
tural reference for this analogy. 


When a child becomes ill, the father 
and mother also become ill XT £55 
LEIRA: from the Vimalakirti Sutra, 
T 14.544b23-25, where Vimalakirti is 
expounding on the nature of his illness. 
Boin (118) translates: 


Let us suppose that somewhere in the 
world a wealthy guild member has but an 
only son; he loves him tenderly, always 
delights in seeing him and never leaves 
him for a single instant. If that son falls 
Sick, his father and mother would also 
fall sick; but as soon as he recovers, 
they would also both recover. Equally, a 
bodhisattva who cherishes beings as his 
only son, is sick when beings are sick and 
recovers when beings recover. 
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The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "When a father and mother have a 
sick son, their attention is deeply inclined [toward him] [Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas] enter the sea of samsara [for the sake of saving sentient beings] 
and mobilize the [immovable] mountain of Dharma-nature (dharmata), 
thus engaging in the practice of [healing] disease and the practice of a 


When a father and mother have a sick 
son, their attention is deeply inclined X 
RES FL BI fs HB: a summary of a pas- 
sage from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.724a24-28: 

The King said to Jivaka, “Does not the 
Tathagata, the World-Honored One, 
think of us?” 

Jivaka answered and said, “It is like a 
person who has seven sons, and one of 
the seven becomes sick. It is not that the 
father and mother do not have equa- 
nimity with regard to their children, but 
nevertheless their thoughts are greatly 
inclined to the sick child. Great King, the 
Tathagata is also like this. It is not that 
he does not have equanimity with regard 
to all sentient beings, but that never- 
theless his thoughts are heavily inclined 
toward sinners ARA OCHE and 
the Buddha has compassionate thoughts 
toward the licentious FAs 4 (6 All Ra 

This passage contains an interesting 
claim that the Buddha is “partial” to, or 
at least pays more attention to, “sinners.” 
Compare Shinrans assertion that it is eas- 
ier for “sinners” to be saved than for those 
who try to attain salvation through their 
own efforts. Shinran quotes this passage 
from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra in his 
section on "faith" in the Kyogyoshinsho: 
see The True Teaching, Practice and Real- 
ization of the Pure Land Way, volume II, 
293. 

Compare also the Biblical parable of the 
lost sheep: 

What do you think? If a man has a hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them has gone 
astray, does he not leave the ninety-nine 
on the hills and go in search of the one 
that went astray? And if he find it, truly, 


I say to you, he rejoices over it more than 
over the ninety-nine that never went 
astray. So it is not the will of my Father 
who is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish. [Mt 18:10-14] 

What man of you, having a hundred 
sheep, if he has lost one of them, does not 
leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness, 
and go after the one which is lost, until 
he finds it? And when he has found it, he 
lays it on his shoulders, rejoicing. And 
when he comes home, he calls together 
his friends and his neighbors, saying to 
them, "Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep which was lost.” Just so, I tell 
you, there will be more joy in heaven 
over one sinner who repents than over 
ninety-nine righteous persons who need 
no repentance. [Lk 15:4-7] 


Mobilize the mountain of Dharma- 
nature ETEL: that is, does the impos- 
sible by leading sentient beings to 
enlightenment? Dharmatda is sometimes 
compared to the sea in its vastness and 
incomprehensibility, but this is the first 
reference I have come across comparing it 
to a mountain in its immobility. Use of this 
phrase in later texts such as the Ojoyoshü 
(T 85.70c4-5) appear to be quoting this 
passage from the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

The practice of disease 7517 and of a 
[mother toward her] child #5277: two 
kinds of altruistic practices, part of a list of 
"five practices" given and explained in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.673b20-22 
[and following, to 729b]: 1. noble prac- 
tice: the cultivation of keeping the pre- 
cepts, meditation, and wisdom; 2. pure 
Brahma practice: actions done with a pure 
heart to relieve the sufferings of others; 
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[mother toward her] child. This is called arousing the thought [of enlighten- 
ment] [through the interaction] of stimulus and response RE. 

A dhyana sütra says, “The Buddha uses four appropriate methods [in 
accordance with the capabilities of sentient beings] to preach the Dharma, 
that is, in accordance with their desires, in accordance with what is appro- 
priate, in accordance with therapeutic reasons [for healing the diseases that 
need to be healed], and in accordance with the truth.” 


[First,] carefully considering the predilections [of his listeners, the Buddha] 
preaches [the Dharma accordingly] and makes their hearts rejoice. 
[Second,] recognizing their previous worldly [karmic] habits, [the Buddha] 
makes it easy for them to take on practices. 

[Third,] perceiving the lightness or severity of their disease, [the Buddha] 
dispenses the appropriate dose of medicine. 

[Fourth,] when their capacity for the path has matured, they hear [the 
preaching of the Dharma] and immediately attain the path of awakening. 


Certainly this [preaching of the Dharma] according to the capabilities 
[of sentient beings] is a benefit [of the operation] of stimulus and response. 

The Ta chih tu lun [explains] the four siddhantas. | Taking into account] 
the disparity between worldly [conventions] and the Dharma is called the 
worldly [siddhanta]. [Preaching the Dharma] in accordance with the basic 
capacity [of the listener] is called the individual [siddhanta]. These two 
siddhantas are the same as the four appropriate methods [explained above]. 


This also is the meaning of stimulus and response. 


3. divine practice: actions done in accord 
with divine principles or inherent truth 
[which remains unexplained]; 4. parental 
practices: to act with compassion, as a 
mother spontaneously acts with regard to 
her children; and 5. the practice of disease: 
to share in the suffering and disease of 
others, and healing this disease for their 
benefit. 


A dhyana sūtra ###€: concerning the 
source of this quote Donner (179) writes: 


I could not find this passage in any of 
the sütras contained in the Taishó canon 
which include the word chan in their 
titles. Shiki states that he, too, searched 
all the Chan-ching without finding this 
passage. He believes, and I concur, that it 
is from a sütra no longer extant. It may be 


one of the three lost works listed by the 
Bukkyo kaisetsu daijiten (6.391c) under 
that title: translations by An Shih-kao or 
Lokaksema of late Han, or Gitamitra of 
the Eastern Tsin. In any case, these "four 
ways of responding to capacities of ani- 
mate beings to receive the teaching" are 
evidently identical in content to the four 
siddhanta, as Chan-jan also notes. 


The four siddhantas ff: that is, 
methods of instruction. For details, see 
note above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c14. 


The same as the four appropriate 
methods M$# [7]: actually they are the 
same as the first two appropriate methods, 
and the last two are the same in name and 
meaning and the last two siddhantas. 
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Further, we can cite five reasons [for preaching the Paficavimsati Sütra], 


as given in the Ta chih tu lun: 


1. The Prajfiaparamità Sūtra was preached in order to clarify the various 


practices of bodhisattvas; 


2. in order to lead bodhisattvas to grow in [cultivating] the Samadhi of 


Contemplating the Buddha; 


3. in order to teach the qualities [of the bodhisattva stage] of no-more- 


backsliding; 


4. in order to extract the evil [feelings] and false [attitudes] of the disciples; 


and 


5. in order to teach the supreme truth. 


These five reasons and the four appropriate methods and the four 


siddhantas are not different. 


Also, these five sections [of the opening chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan]| 


Five reasons A (8X: given as "five fur- 
thermores" since each begins with the 
compound "furthermore" (8X, are part 
of a list of twenty reasons for preaching 
the ParicavimSati Sūtra. This serves as the 
introductory chapter of the Ta chih tu lun; 
see T 25.57c-62c; Lamotte, Le Traité, 3-55. 

Chan-jan (BT-I, 206) says that there 
are twenty-one reasons, and the Shiki 
claims that there are twenty-three rea- 
sons. (Perhaps they had access to a dif- 
ferent version of the Ta chih tu lun?) The 
five reasons given by Chih-i in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan correspond to the first, second, 
fourteenth, sixth, and sixteenth reasons in 
Lamotte’s translation. The sixteenth rea- 
son concerns the four siddhantas. 


To clarify the various practices of 
bodhisattvas 1H # B #817: for details, see 
Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 4-5; T 25.57¢24-58a3. 

Samadhi of Contemplating the 
Buddha £% =k: Skt., buddhanusmrti- 
samadhi; Chin. nien-fo; Jpn. nenbutsu. 
With the development of the Pure Land 
tradition, especially in Japan, nenbutsu 
came to mean chanting the name of 
Amida (Amitabha), but originally the 
meaning of this term was broader and 
included all forms of contemplating 


(“keeping in mind”) Buddha and the attri- 
butes of enlightenment. See Chih-i's expo- 
sition later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan on the 
"constantly-walking samadhi.” For details 
on this reason, see Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 
25-26; T 25.58a4-11. 
No-more-backsliding R: Skt., 
avaivartika. After bodhisattvas reach a 
certain level of attainment, they are no 
longer in danger of retrogressing into a 
lower level and losing their attainments. 
See Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 24; T 25.59b6-7. 


Extract evil and false [attitutes] of 
the disciples 3&5 T ÆJ: for details, see 
Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 15-16; T 25.58b19-23. 

To teach the supreme truth #13 — 
Æ: Skt., paramartha-satya. The sixteenth 
reason for preaching the Prajñāpāramitā 
Sütra given in the Ta chih tu lun concerns 
all four siddhantas, of which directly 
teaching the supreme truth is the fourth 
siddhanta. For details, see Lamotte, Le 
Traité 1, 27-46; T 25.59b17- 61b18. 

These five sections HAs: lit. “five 
causes and conditions.” The contents of 
the five sections of this opening chap- 
ter can serve as causes and conditions to 
cultivate Buddhist practices and attain 
enlightenment. 
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are the same [as these five reasons]. If you do not [teach in ways] appropriate 
to the capabilities [of the listener], this will torment [rather than help] them, 
and the teaching will be of no benefit to them. If you [teach with] a great 
compassion that is like thundering rain, [5a] then you should proceed from 


the simple to the profound. 
The [Middle] Treatise says: 


The true Dharma, those who expound [it], and 
An assembly that listens [to this Dharma] are difficult to obtain. 


In this way, samsara consists of 


Neither the extreme of Being nor the extreme of nothing. 


Are the same [3]: also as the four appro- 
priate methods, four siddhantas, and so 
forth, in that they are means to help sen- 
tient beings realize enlightenment. 


Great compassion that is like thunder- 
ing rain X358: perhaps an allusion to 
the parable in the Lotus Sütra of the rain 
falling equally on all the grasses and trees, 
great and small? 


From the simple to the profound ft 
XL: or "from the minor to the serious,’ or 
"from the insignificant to the important,’ 
as a thunderstorm starts with the sprin- 
kling rain and proceeds to pour down in 
showers. 


Neither the extreme of Being nor the 
extreme of nothing JFA 43F #4: or, the 
last phrase could be read "neither limited 
nor unlimited.” Stevenson (150) has “The 
true dharma, those who expound it, and 
those who hear it are hard to find. As such, 
samsara neither has an end nor is end- 
less.” Here and below Chih-i plays with the 
meanings of the terms such that they can 
be taken either way. 

This stanza is from the last section of 
the Middle Treatise, Kumarajiva’s Chinese 
translation of the Mülamadhyamaka- 
karika; see T 30.39a16-17. It is missing in 
the Sanskrit original, and Chih-i's use of 
it here is quite different than its original 
context. Donner (179-80) adds a long and 
useful commentary: 


Chan-jan and the Bukkyo Taikei edition 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan ... treat only 
the first ten characters of this phrase as 
a sütra quote, and the last ten as Chih- 
is comment of the sütra, merging with 
what follows. Kogi also makes a rare mis- 
take and puts the quote at "6.2" of the 
Chung-lun. In addition, the seventh of 
the twenty characters in the quote should 
be @ instead of the 7K which stands in 
today's Mo-ho chih-kuan text. 

This stanza is one in a group (21-27) 
which refute the false view of annihi- 
lation: that things come to a real end 
(ucchedavada, one of the Two Extreme 
Views). The whole stanza can be ren- 
dered, "Samsara has neither an end nor 
is without an end, for the True Dharma 
and those who expound it are hard for 
listeners to encounter.’ Pingala explains 
in the Chung-lun that it is true that as 
long as one fails to gain the True Dharma 
one continues to cycle in samsara, but 
since hearing the Dharma and gaining 
the Path puts an end to samsara it is not 
correct to say samsara is truly endless; 
this refutes the 3rd and 4th members of 
the tetralemma on ucchedavada. 

In the Sanskrit of the Mülamadhya 
makakarika, there are thirty stanzas in 
chapter 27 as against thirty-one in the 
Chinese of Kumarajiva,... and this stanza 
is the one missing from the Sanskrit. The 
stanzas immediately before and after 
stanza 25 of the Chinese correspond to 
stanzas 24 and 25 of the Sanskrit (i.e., they 
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The true aspect [of reality, however,] are neither difficult nor easy [to 
realize], neither [substantial] Being nor nothing; this is what is meant [in 
this stanza by] “true Dharma.” Being able to hear the teaching in this way is 
what is meant by "true expounders and listeners.” The benefits [to be gained] 
through the three siddhantas is what is meant by [conventional] “being, and 
the benefits [to be gained] through [the fourth siddhanta of] supreme mean- 
ing is referred to as “neither Being nor nothing.’ Therefore you should know 
that dependent arising (pratitya-samutpada) can be expounded as the Great 
Matter; this is the meaning of “stimulus and response.’ 


are consecutive), of J. May's translation of 
(a major part of) the Prasannapada. This 
stanza is also missing from the kārikās of 
Bhavaviveka's Prajfiapradipa (T no. 1566). 
It may possibly be an interpolation by 
Kumarajiva or Pingala (Vimalaksa). 

Chan-jan understands only the first 
half of the stanza as a quote, and so 
understands the “hard to encoun- 
ter (gain, achieve)” as applying to the 
Dharma, those who expound it and the 
listeners; the three are the receptivity, 
the response, and the Dharma which 
passes between them (as we might think 
of an electric current passing between an 
anode and a cathode). He then under- 
stands the last ten characters of the stanza 
along with the next ten characters of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan text as Chih-i's state- 
ment on this Dharma. Thus the use to 
which this quote is put in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan has little relation to its original 
sense or context. 


True expounders and listeners it 
#8: in the Mo-ho chih-kuan Chih-i inter- 
prets this stanza to teach that there are 
three things that are difficult to realize: the 
Dharma, one who expounds the Dharma, 
and those who will listen to the Dharma; 
thus the adjective “true” modifies the 
Dharma, the expounder, and the listeners. 
However, the stanza in the context of the 
Chinese Middle Treatise and Vimalaksa/ 
Pingalas commentary supports the inter- 
pretation that it is the true Dharma and its 
exposition that is difficult for listeners to 
encounter and obtain. 


... Neither Being nor nothing 3E & i 
JE i$: here it is clear, as Chan-jan points 
out (BT-I, 209), that the four siddantas 
are another form of the two truths: the 
first three correspond to the mundane 
truth and the fourth corresponds to the 
supreme, real truth. For details on the 
relationship between the two truths and 
the four siddántas, see Swanson, Founda- 
tions, 23-30. 

Great Matter X35: the central teaching 
of the Buddha Dharma, the essence of 
the Buddhas teaching. The phrase is from 
the second chapter of the Lotus Sütra, 
T 9.7a21-24, which speaks of the "great 
purpose" for which the Buddha appears in 
this world. The passage also contains the 
salient term of "appropriateness" which 
is used here in this passage of Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 29-30 
[28-29], translates the context: 

The Buddha declared to Sariputra: “A 

subtle Dharma such as this the Buddhas, 

the Thus Come Ones, preach but occa- 
sionally, as the udumbara [cluster fig] 
blossom appears but once in a while. 

You should believe that what the Buddha 

says the words are not vain. Sariputra, 

the Buddhas preach the Dharma appro- 
priately; their purport is hard to under- 
stand. What is the reason? By resort 
to numberless devices and to various 
means, parables, and phrases do I pro- 
claim the dharmas. This Dharma is not 

a thing that discursive or discriminatory 

reasoning can understand. Only Bud- 
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Thus although “the four appropriate methods,’ “the four siddhàntas; 
and “the five conditions” are different terms, their intents and meanings are 
the same. 


Now to explain [the relationship between these terms]: the four appro- 
priate methods [refer to] the benefits [accruing from the Buddha or Dharma] 
responding with Great Compassion X35, and [the four] siddhantas [refer to] 
the “universal giving" with merciful compassion f$ [by the Buddha]; the 
difference is only that of left and right. [The five sections of this chapter,] 
called "causes and conditions" [for enlightenment], refer sometimes to the 
cause as being [the teaching of] the sage, and the condition as being the 
ordinary ignorant person [who is in a state ready to be enlightened]; at times 
"cause" refers to the ordinary person [who seeks enlightenment] and "condi- 
tion" refers to the sage [who teaches]. This is the interaction of stimulus and 
response. You should know that there is a mutual correspondence between 
the words and meanings of these three categories; that is, their intent is the 
same. 

"In accordance with their desires" [the first of the "four appropriate 
methods"] is partial to [the use of] language and values the cultivation of 
their present condition; the “worldly” [the first of the four siddhantas] is 


dhas can know it. What is the reason? 
The Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
for one great cause alone appear in the 
world. Sariputra, what do I mean by “The 
Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
for one great cause alone appear in the 
world?" The Buddhas, the World-Hon- 
ored Ones, appear in the world because 
they wish to cause the beings to hear of 
the Buddhas knowledge and insight and 
thus enable them to gain purity. They 
appear in the world because they wish 
to demonstrate the Buddhas knowledge 
and insight to the beings. They appear in 
the world because they wish to cause the 
beings to understand. They appear in the 
world because they wish to cause beings 
to enter into the path of the Buddha's 
knowledge and insight. Sariputra, this 
is the one great cause for which the Bud- 
dhas appear in the world. 

An important point here is that the 
Dharma, though ineffable, can be taught, 
though it is crucial to teach it in accor- 
dance with the capacity of the listener. 


The meaning of “stimulus and 
response” KE; that is, the ineffable 
Dharma should be taught in accordance 
with the capacity of the listener to receive, 
and that these two—the Dharma (and 
Buddha) and the listener—are in a symbi- 
otic relationship. 

“Universal giving" sm ffi: a gloss based 
on the meaning of the Chinese characters, 
but in fact these characters are a translit- 
eration of siddhánta. Donner (181, note 65) 
attributes this "mistake" to Hui-ssu. 


Left and right ££: that is, they are 
mirror images of the same thing. 


Their present condition NPT: lit. 
“cause-place,’ the situation in which sen- 
tient beings find themselves at the pres- 
ent time, which is "caused" by their past 
deeds. This is my interpretation of a rather 
ambiguous phrase and may be too liberal, 
especially in taking the first two charac- 
ters to make the added point about being 
"partial to language Donner (111) has 
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[also] partial to [the use of] language and the disparity in the karmic retribu- 
tion to which beings are subject. The difference [between these two] is only 


that of cause and effect. 


"In accordance with what is appropriate" [the second of the "four 
appropriate methods"] refers to selecting the teaching to suit the person; the 
"individual" [the second siddhanta] refers to perceiving the person to which 
the teaching is fit. They are not the same [only in the sense of one stressing 
the person who] rejoices and [the other stressing the Dharma that provides] 


the inclination [for rejoicing]. 


Also, the five [sections as] causes-and-conditions are: 


[Section 1.] The faithful yearning fÆ% of sentient beings [for enlightenment] 
is the cause, and the Buddha preaching “all dharmas in a single dharma” 
[is the condition] for the great thought of bodhi-wisdom (bodhicitta). In 
the dhyana sūtra, this is [called “in accordance with their] desires,’ and, 
in the Ta chih tu lun, it is called the “worldly” [siddhanta]. 

[Section 2. If] sentient beings have great diligence and courage, and the 
Buddha preaches “all practices in a single practice,’ this corresponds 
to the Four Samadhis. In the dhyana sūtra, this is called “in accordance 
with what is appropriate,’ and, in the Ta chih tu lun, it is called the “indi- 


vidual” [siddhanta]. 


[Sections 3 and 4. If] sentient beings have [the mind of] equanimity and 
great compassion as the cause, and the Buddha preaches “the eradica- 
tion of one [passion] is the eradication of all [passions]” [as the condi- 
tions], they gain the supreme recompense [of enlightenment] and pen- 


“stresses what (people) value on the basis 
of their karmic history,’ and Stevenson 
(152) modifies this to “stresses what people 
value in the way of the causal influences 
that they cultivate.” 


Difference is only that of cause and 
effect ARZ X: that is, the method of 
preaching the Dharma “in accordance 
with the desires" of sentient beings lays 
the stress on the karmic causes that put 
them in their current situation, while the 
“worldly” siddhanta lays the stress of this 
current situation being the result of past 
karmic deeds. Both stress preaching the 
Dharma (the necessity to use language) in 
accordance with the current situation and 
capabilities of the listeners. 


All dharmas in a single dharma —iX— 


Wiz: this is a very T'ien-t'aiesque formula- 
tion, that all is included in one and one is 
included in all. It is also seen in such ideas 
and "three thousand realms in a single 
thought-moment” (see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 
271-318, who uses the term “trichiliocosm,’ 
which has a broader meaning in the Bud- 
dhist context), the "interpenetration of the 
ten destinies" and so forth. 


The Four Samadhis: of constantly- 
sitting, constantly-walking, both-sitting- 
and-half-walking, and neither-sitting- 
nor-walking, as detailed below. 


Ta chih tu lun: or, in general, "the Bud- 
dhist treatises.” 

Practice in general ;8: because it 
includes every and all practice. 
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etrating understanding of the sutras and Sastras. In both the sūtra [on 
dhyana] and the Ta chih tu lun this is called “therapeutic.” 

[Section 5. If] sentient beings have the wisdom-eye of the Buddha as the 
cause, and have empathy with the Buddha preaching "one ultimate is all 
ultimates" [as the condition], they achieve the teaching of "returning to 
the great abode” of quiescent extinction. In both the dhyana sütra and 
the Ta chih tu lun, this is called “the supreme meaning’ 


Also, with regard to the five sections and the five reasons [for teaching 


the Paficavimsati Sutra}: 


[Section 1.] The [initial] thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta) is the basis 
for all practice. The Ta chih tu lun [is concerned with] the study of vari- 
ous practices, but the difference is only that of root and branches. 

[Section 2.] The Four Samadhis are practice in general, and mindfulness 
of the Buddha 4$ (buddhanusmrti) is a specific 9| practice. These are 
different only in the sense of the general and the specific. 

[Section 3.] "Supreme recompense’ refers to the completion of [good] 
repetitive results (nisyanda-phala) and retributive results (vipaka-phala) 
based on environmental factors and your own deeds fK1E; [the third 
"reason" of] the non-returner mentions only "retributive results" for 
attaining this stage. The difference is only that of having both or a single 


part [of a pair]. 


[Section 4.] "Removing the entangling doubts concerning sütras and 
śāstras” concerns the passionate attachment that arises with regard to 
sutras and $astras; extracting the evil [feelings] and false [attitudes] of 
disciples concerns the people in whom this error arises. The difference is 


only that of person and place. 


[Section 5.] It is easy to see that “the ultimate identity of beginning and end" 


Repetitive results £i and retributive 
results RR: nisyanda-phala are results 
that are like the causes that brought them 
about, as good deeds lead to good results. 
Vipáka-phala are the direct, retributive 
results of one’s deeds. These two are, 
respectively, the eighth and ninth of the 
ten “suchlike” characteristics of T'ien-t'ai 
discourse based on the Lotus Sütra. See 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, 294; Swanson, Founda- 
tions, 11-12. 


Ultimate identity of beginning and 
end AAAS: the tenth of the ten such- 


like characteristics, based on the opening 
section of the second chapter of the Lotus 
Sūtra, T 9.5c12-13. Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 
22-23 [22-23], translates: 


Concerning the prime, rare, hard-to- 
understand dharmas, which the Buddha 
has perfected, only a Buddha and a Bud- 
dha can exhaust their reality, namely, the 
suchness of the dharmas, the suchness of 
their marks, the suchness of their nature, 
the suchness of their substance, the 
suchness of their powers, the suchness 
of their functions, the suchness of their 
causes, the suchness of their conditions, 
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and “supreme meaning” are terms for the same thing; therefore there is 
no difference and the meaning is the same. 


Also, the sage preaches [the Dharma] with many methods: sometimes 
it is preached gradually and progressively and at times not gradually or pro- 
gressively; at times inclusively and at times not inclusively; at times mixed 
and at times not mixed. The benefits received by sentient beings [5b] are 
not the same: at times the benefits are gradual and progressive, and at times 
not gradual and progressive; at times inclusive and at times not inclusive; at 
times mixed and at times unmixed. 

At times the four siddhantas assist the five sections; or the five sections 
assist the four siddhantas. At times the four siddantas assist one section; or 
one section assists one siddhanta. At times each and every section is included 
in the four siddhantas; or the four siddhàntas include the five sections. 

In these ways, there are various ways in which [the categories] mutually 
assist and manifest each other. 


If we return [to our original theme], it should be known that these can 
all be summed up in the three types of cessation-and-contemplation. It can 
also be summed up in one type of cessation-and-contemplation. To arouse 
the thought of enlightenment is “contemplation,” and to put an end to false 
and perverted thoughts is "cessation." 

Also, the five sections [of the first chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] are 
[an abbreviated form of] the ten larger chapters. The first five chapters are 
concerned with one intent: the arousing of the thought of enlightenment 
[section 1]. [Chapter 6 on] skillful means and contemplation proper is con- 
cerned with the Four Samadhis [section 2]. [Chapter 7 is on “contemplation 
proper" (or “right/correct contemplation").] The chapter [8] on results and 
recompense concerns clarifying wrong and right [karmic retributions]; the 
"wrong" are the results and retributions based on the two extremes, and the 
"right" are the results and recompense of supreme wonder [Buddhahood]. 
The chapter [9] on arousing the teaching is concerned with converting your 
thoughts from self-benefit toward [concern for benefiting] others; at times 
the Buddha-body can be made to conventionally appear and manifest the 
truth; at times reflections [of the Buddha] in the other nine destinies can be 
made to transmit the gradual-and-progressive and sudden [teachings], or to 
convert the gradual-and-progressive and sudden [teachings] so that they are 
widely disseminated. [Chapter 10 on] "returning to the purport" concerns 


the suchness of their effects, the suchness Manifest the truth: the Taisho edition 
of their retributions, and the absolute of the Mo-ho chih-kuan is missing the 
identity of their beginning and end. character for “manifest” #4 in this phrase, 


For details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 289-95. though it is provided in a footnote. 
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exactly the same [content] as [section 5 on] "returning to the great abode" of 


the great place of the secret treasury. 


Therefore you should know that the intent of the abbreviated [sections] 


and the vaster [chapters] is the same. 


3. Manifesting the Positive with Regard to Bodhicitta [5b13-11a13] 


“Manifesting the positive” also consists of three parts: first, [in terms of] the 
Four [Noble] Truths; next, [in terms of] the Four Universal [Vows]; and, 


finally, [in terms of] the Six Identities. 


The secret treasury ÑX: that is, nir- 

vana. Donner (184, note 102) comments: 
“Treasury” corresponds to the Sanskrit 
garbha, usually taken to mean “embryo” 
in Sanskrit, as in tathagatagarbha, but 
generally translated as tsang X (recep- 
tacle, storehouse, womb, treasury) in 
Chinese. Here the sense is more that of 
what contains than of what is contained, 
and indeed, the Nirvana Sutra, which 
Chih-i quotes constantly, uses it in this 
sense (T 12.616a). 


The Four Noble Truths [Ui# (catvani 
arya-satyani): the truth that everything 
in this life involves suffering (duhkha), 
the truth that the cause (samudaya) of 
suffering is our passionate attachments 
and delusions, the truth that extinction 
(nirodha) of suffering is possible, and 
the truth of the way or path (marga) to 
extinguish suffering, the eightfold path 
of right views, right thoughts, right 
words, right actions, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration. 


The Four Universal U5), [Vows # 
BR]: also known as "the four bodhisattva 
vows, these are almost universally used 
in Sino-Japanese Buddhism. The four are: 


Although beings are unlimited, I vow to 
save them all. 

Although passions are inexhaustible, I 
vow to sever them all. 

Although the teachings are innumerable, 
I vow to master them all. 


Although the path to Buddhahood is 
supreme, I vow to attain it. 

Chih-i is the earliest writer to discuss 
these four vows in this form, though it is 
difficult to say whether or not he coined 
the terms himself. They appear in the 
apocryphal Ying-lo ching FR BRA 
#£, T 24.1013a, where they are considered 
in parallel with the Four Noble Truths. 
The earliest reference in Chih-i’s work is 
in his Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.746b. See 
Robert F. Rhodes, “The Four Extensive 
Vows and Four Noble Truths in T'ien-tai 
Buddhism,’ Annual Memoirs of the Otani 
University Shin Buddhist Comprehensive 
Research Institute 2 (1984), 53-91. See also 
Chappell, T’ien-tai, 103 and 113. 

Donner (193, note 171) adds, “The ver- 
sion used in the modern Japanese Zen sect 
derives from Hui-neng’s Platform Sutra 
(post-dating Chih-i by [at least] several 
generations) and differs only very slightly 
from that found in the Tz'u-ti chan-men of 
Chih-i or the Mo-ho chih-kuan-" 


Six Identities 78]: Chih-i’s classifica- 
tion of the fifty-two bodhisattva stages 
into six interpenetrating levels. For details, 
see below, 10b7-11a14. 

As explained above, I usually translate 
Bl as “indivisible” in order to avoid the 
too overly strong sense of "identity" In the 
case of the “Six Identities,’ however, this is 
a technical term wherein the strong impli- 
cations of identity are intended (though 
not totally). There is also a consensus 
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1. Four Levels of Understanding the Four Noble Truths [sb14-5c21] 


The terms and features [of the four levels of understanding] of the 
Four [Noble] Truths are from the chapter on "Noble Conduct" in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, that is, "arising-and-perishing" i, "neither-aris- 
ing-nor-perishing" Æ, “immeasurable” $&&, and “spontaneous” &ff. 


1. The Four Noble Truths as Arising-and-Perishing [5b15] 


[At the level of understanding the Four Truths as] arising-and-perishing, [the 
truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering are [understood as] the causes 
and results of the [mundane] world EAR, and [the truths of] the path and 


among Western translators for using "Six 
Identities" as the translation for this term, 
so I have opted to keep it in this form. 
For the correlation between the lev- 
els of the Six Identities and the various 
bodhisattva stages, see Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Four levels of the Four Noble Truths: 
Chih-i does not dwell on the Four Noble 
Truths themselves, and assumes that his 
audience knows what they are. Instead 
he analyzes how the Four Noble Truths 
should be understood. He presents four 
levels of understanding: as arising-and- 
perishing, as neither-arising-nor-perish- 
ing, as immeasurable, and as spontaneous 
(or "actionless"). These four levels cor- 
respond to understanding reality as con- 
ditioned arising (pratitya-samutpdda), as 
empty, as conventionality, and as the Mid- 
dle Way. They also correspond directly to 
other aspects of T’ien-t'ai teachings such as 
the Fourfold Teachings (Tripitaka, Shared, 
Distinct, and Perfect), the four lines of 
the verse 24:18 of the Middle Treatise, the 
threefold truth, the Four Universal Vows, 
and so forth. For a detailed analysis of this 
section, see Swanson, Foundations, 8-15, 
and the chart on 358-59. 

Chapter on “Noble Conduct” €17 
m: see the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.682c-684c. This section of the sūtra 
does indeed discuss the Four Noble Truths 


in detail, expounding on the eight kinds 
of suffering, various causes of suffering, 
the eightfold path, and so forth, as well 
as continuing with a discussion of the 
two truths, but there is no clear fourfold 
classification as Chih-i presents it. The 
terms "arising, “perishing, and "immea- 
surable" do appear in this section, but 
the fourfold classification which Chih- 
i posits should be attributed to Chih-i 
himself and is not explicit in the sütra. 
The terms themselves are more apparent 
in the Srimaladevi Sūtra, T 12.221a20-b7, 
which may be the more direct source for 
this fourfold classification, especially the 
terms “immeasurable” and “spontaneous.” 
See Swanson, Foundations, 334; Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, T 33.700c15-702a12. 

Causes and results HŽ: that is, suf- 
fering and the causes of suffering lead to 
further rebirth and existence in this world, 
while following the path and extinguish- 
ing suffering lead to enlightenment and 
“transcending” this world of delusion and 
suffering. An example of this way of think- 
ing is found in the Abhidharma-hrdaya- 
Sastra XE] E$ bim, T 28.936b23-c1: 

The nature of the results of all actions 
Is defiled; this is called suffering. 
The nature of the causes is "the causes [of 
suffering]" 
The truth of extinction means the 
exhaustion of all suffering. 
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extinction are [understood as] the causes and results for transcending the 
world iiit. "Suffering" means alternating through the three phases 
[of arising, abiding, and passing away]; "the causes of suffering" means the 
active flow of the four [defiled] mental states; "the path" means overcoming 
and removing Z [all defilements]; and "extinction" means the extinction 


Although [classified in terms of] the mundane world and transcending the 
mundane world, they are all [concerned with] change, therefore this [level] 
is called [the understanding of] the Four Truths as arising-and-perishing. 


2. The Four Noble Truths as Neither-Arising-nor-Perishing [5b19] 


[At the level of understanding the Four Truths as] not arising, [it is under- 


To say "The nature of the results of all 
actions is defiled; this is called suffering" 
means that all defiled actions serve as 
causes for bondage; therefore [the first 
truth] is called “suffering” "The nature 
of the causes is ‘the causes’ [of suffering]” 
means that these defiled actions are the 
[actual] causes, therefore [the second 
truth] is called “the causes of suffering.” 
Thus [the truths of] “suffering” and “the 
causes" [of suffering] are one thing; they 
refer to the causes and result, and there- 
fore are [divided into] two truths. “The 
truth of extinction means the exhaustion 
of all suffering” means that all defiled 
dharmas ultimately are quiescently 
extinguished; therefore [the third truth] 
is called “the truth of extinction.” 

The three phases = 8: Chan-jan (BT-I, 
222) points out that this refers to the four 
aspects of a dharma—arising (jati), abid- 
ing (sthiti), changing (anyathatva), and 
passing away (anityata)—merging “abid- 
ing" and “changing” into a single phase. As 
Donner points out, the Abhidharma-kosa 
discusses whether “abiding” and “chang- 
ing” are different phases or are two names 
for the same phase, since Buddhist teach- 
ing does not recognize any substantial 
“abiding” but only constant flux. In this 
sense the “abiding” phase consists of 
the constant change dharmas undergo 
between their "arising" and “perishing.” 


Four mental states 3,5: the Buddhist 
tradition provides various lists for four 
kinds of “mental states,” both good and 
bad, but Chan-jan (BT-I, 222) identifies 
this reference as "four kinds of passionate 
afflictions (klesa).’ Again, there are various 
lists: one, supported by the Kogi (BT-I, 
226), is greed, anger, pride, and ignorance. 
Another list is 1. to be ignorant of the idea 
that there is no substantial self, 2. to be 
attached to the idea that there is a self 
within our bodies and minds, where there 
is no self, 3. to be puffed up with pride, and 
4. to be passionately attached to oneself, to 
be full of love of oneself. Whichever list 
Chih-i had in mind, the point is that the 
cause of suffering is the never-ending flow 
of these passionate delusions. 

All change $88 €: in the T'ien-t'ai 
classification, this is the understanding 
of the Tripitaka (or Hinayana) teaching 
that dharmas/phenomena are in constant 
flux, and nirvana consists of extinguishing 
our passions and escaping from further 
rebirth in this world of suffering. 

Four Truths as arising-and-perishing: 
at this level of understanding, suffering is 
seen to actually arise and perish. This is 
considered a low level of understanding 
because it lacks insight into the "empti- 
ness" of all things, including suffering. 
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stood that] suffering is not a [substantial] affliction, and all things are empty. 
How could something that is empty dispatch that which is [also] empty? 
"Form is emptiness, and likewise also for sensations, perceptions, impulses, 
and consciousness" therefore there is no [real] mark of affliction. 

Neither do the causes [of suffering] have any mark of coalescing [and 
acting as the real cause for suffering] —both cause and effect are empty. How 
can an empty cause coalesce with an empty result? The same is also so for all 
[afflictions such as] greed, anger, and delusion. 

The path has the mark of non-duality; there is no [subject] who over- 
comes and nothing that is overcome. "Emptiness" does not have [even] 
one [substantial mark]; how can there be two? Dharmas originally have 


Form is emptiness ... B & E 7E fH 
fT RIS BI IE: one's immediate instinct 
is to identify this familiar phrase as from 
the Heart Sütra; one would expect it to 
be from the Kumarajiva translation, T 
no. 250, 8.847c14-15. The wording here in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, however, is exactly 
the same as that found in the later ver- 
sion of the Heart Sütra attributed to 
Hsüan-tsang (T no. 251, 8.848c8), which 
postdates Chih-i! This anomaly is easily 
overlooked and could quickly be brushed 
aside as a casual rewording by Chih-i— 
a not uncommon practice—or a later 
scribal "correction? On closer inspection, 
however, one realizes that the quote is 
not from the Heart Sütra at all but from 
Kumarajiva's translation of the Parica- 
vimsati Sutra (T 8. 221c1-2) or from the 
quotation of this sütra passage in the Ta 
chih tu lun (T 25.327c22-23). One may well 
wonder why Chih-i would quote from 
the larger sütra or commentary instead 
of the more convenient Heart Sütra, if in 
fact he had the “Heart Sutra” available, 
especially since Chih-i used Kumarajiva’s 
translations for almost all of his major 
texts. This example buttresses Jan Nattier's 
argument (see Nattier, “The Heart Sūtra: 
A Chinese Apocryphal Text?,” Journal of 
the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies 15/2 [1992], 153-223) that "the so- 
called Kumarajiva version (T no. 250) of 


the Heart Sütra was created on the basis 
of the Ta chih tu lun" (187), and that the 
"Hsüan-tsang version" is also an extract 
from the Pancavimsati Sutra: "that it was 
first classified simply as a Prajñāpāramitā 
text, in all probability listed as ‘translator 
unknown, and that only later—through 
its close association with Hsiian-tsang and 
his activities in popularizing it—it came to 
be attributed to him” (190). 

For this phrase, see also Conze, Bud- 
dhist Wisdom Books, 81. 


Mark of non-duality 4^— fi: see the 
analysis of non-duality in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.541a16-20 (see also Boin, 
Vimalakirti Sutra, 64-65): 

At that time Vimalakirti approached and 
spoke these words: 


“Honorable Mahakatyayana, do not 
speak of the arising and perishing of 
the actions of the mind as having true 
marks (bhütalaksanadharma). Honor- 
able Mahakatyayana, all dharmas ulti- 
mately neither arise nor perish. This is 
the meaning of ‘impermanence’ (ani- 
tya). The five aggregates are penetrated 
through and through with emptiness, 
and there is nothing which arises. This 
is the meaning of ‘suffering’ (duhkha). 
All dharmas ultimately have no Being. 
This is the meaning of ‘emptiness. Thus 
nonself and self are not two; this is the 
meaning of ‘nonself’ (anátman)-" 
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no Being, and therefore now they do not perish; [this is the understanding 
of the Four Truths as] neither being nor perishing, therefore this [level] is 
called [the understanding of] “the Four Truths as not arising.” 


3. The Four Noble Truths as Immeasurable [5b25] 


[At the level of understanding the Four Truths as] immeasurable, [it is 
understood that] a discriminating analysis of suffering [reveals that] exis- 
tence has immeasurable marks. The sufferings in even one dharma realm are 
innumerable; how much more innumerable for all the ten dharma realms. 
It is not possible for those with the wisdom and insight of the two vehicles 
[Sravaka and pratyekabuddha] to have this knowledge and insight, but a 
bodhisattva is able to understand it clearly. For example, in hell there are 
innumerable variations [of suffering]—being flayed with swords, carved up, 
roasted, boiled, minced—so innumerable that they cannot be measured, not 
to mention [the innumerable sufferings] in other destinies [sc] to which the 
body, sensations, perceptions, impulses, and consciousness are subjected. 
They are inexhaustible, like the grains of sand or the drops [of water] in the 
sea. Therefore [this truth] cannot [be perceived] with the knowledge and 
insight of those of the two vehicles, but the wisdom-eye of a bodhisattva is 
able to penetrate it. 

Also, the causes [of suffering] have immeasurable marks, such as greedy 


Noble Truth of suffering. To know that 
the causes [of suffering] do not coalesce; 
this is called the Noble Truth of the 


Dharmas originally have no Being iX 


that this would read "Dharmas originally 


do not blaze up [and arise], but my trans- 
lation follows the Taisho text. 


Not arising #4: strictly, "neither- 
arising-nor-perishing, but here only the 
first phrase is given. Chih-i often speaks 
of “non-arising” $Æ or TÆ (inclusive 
of “non-perishing”) as synonymous with 
emptiness. 

Chan-jan refers to the Visesacinta- 
brahma-pariprccha (T no. 586) for a more 
detailed presentation of this level of under- 
standing; see, for example, T 15.39a2-6: 

You should know that the [Four] Noble 
Truths are not suffering, not causes [of 
suffering], not extinction, and not the 
path. The Noble Truths are to know that 
suffering does not aríse; this is called the 


causes [of suffering. Ultimately within 
the perishing of dharmas, one should 
know that there is no arising and no 
perishing; this is called the Noble Truth 
of extinction. All dharmas are equal— 
through this Dharma of non-duality one 
attains the path; this is called the Noble 
Truth of the path. 


See also my description of this under- 
standing of the Four Truths as non-arising 
as presented in the Fa-hua hsüan-i in Swan- 
son, Foundations, 228-29. 


In hell 3553: or, the hellish state of mind. 


Innumerable variations i T #3): that 
is, there are innumerable different kinds 
of suffering experienced by those in the 
hellish destiny (or “dharma realm"). 
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desires, anger, and delusions; the various [deluded] states of mind; and 
various [deluded] physical and verbal actions; these collections of [deluded] 
karmic deeds are innumerable. When the body bends, its shadow is twisted; 
when a voice cries out, the echo is indistinct. [Only] bodhisattvas clearly 
[understand] this without confusion. 

Also, the path has innumerable marks, such as [realizing the emptiness 
of things through detailed] analyses or [directly realizing their emptiness] in 
essence, clumsy or skillful means, indirect or direct HE [methods], long or 
short &59 [ways], tentative and real #2 [truths]. [Only] bodhisattvas have 
a clear and precise [understanding of this], without confusion or corruption. 

Also, extinction has innumerable marks. Certain means are conducive to 
extinguish [inferior mistaken] views of the [Four Noble] Truths, and certain 
means are able to extinguish [deluded] thoughts and attitudes. Each of these 
has innumerable primary and auxiliary [means]. [Only] bodhisattvas have 
the penetrating insight that there is not a hair's difference [between them]. 

Also, these [skillful] means are empty in themselves; [they appear to 
be] innumerable in their primary and auxiliary [variations], but are all not 
[really] innumerable. Although they are not innumerable, nevertheless you 


can make innumerable distinctions without confusion or disorder. 
Also, certain means are conducive to extinguishing through analysis 
the four stages [of delusions], certain expedient means are conducive to 


Body, shadow, voice, echo 4 tig UE 
EW: Chan-jan (BT-I, 230) explains that 
the “body” and “voice” are the causes, and 
the “shadow” and “echo” are the resultant 
sufferings. 


Analysis fr and essence 88: Chih-i 
describes the Abhidharma understanding 
of emptiness [part of the Tripitaka Teach- 
ing] as an emptiness arrived at through 
the detailed analysis of phenomena and 
realizing their emptiness by peeling away 
all the layers, like an onion. Those of the 
Distinct Teaching, however, realize that 
dharmas are empty in themselves, an intu- 
itive and direct insight into emptiness. 


“Clumsy” and “skillful” 25: could 
modify “means, as Chih-i often uses 
the terms, or they could be separate cat- 
egories. In the latter case the translation 
would be, “clumsy or skillful [means], 
[various] means.” 


Views of truth kis: although in some 
contexts this phrase refers to having 
insight into the truth, or the one who has 
this insight, the current context suggests 
that Chih-i is using “views” in the nega- 
tive sense. 

Thoughts and attitudes 1E: Chih-i 
often uses the categories of "deluded views 
and attitudes or conceptions" to refer to all 
delusions that must be overcome in order 
to realize enlightenment. 


Not [really] innumerable ##4 F: 
since they are empty and there are no 
“real” (substantial) means to be identified. 


Can make innumerable distinctions 
21 BIZ T: as long as one realizes that one 
is speaking conventionally and making 
provisional distinctions. 

Four stages luft [of delusions]: a 
classification of delusions found in the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra: 1. All the mistaken 
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extinguishing the four groups [of delusions], certain means are conducive to 
extinguishing [minute] dust[-like delusions], and certain means are condu- 
cive to extinguishing [fundamental] ignorance. Although there are various 
and innumerable [means], they do not impair each other. 

Also, the [first] three siddhàntas are distinct and therefore there are 
innumerable [ways to preach the Dharma], but the supreme siddhanta does 
not involve innumerable distinctions. Although it does not involve innu- 
merable distinctions, it is discussed in terms of multiplicity, and therefore it 
is said to involve innumerable distinctions. 

This is called [the understanding of] the Four Truths as immeasurable. 


views in the triple world; 2. all of the 
deluded thoughts of the realm of desires, 
that is, a passion for sensuous pleasures; 
3. all the deluded thoughts of the realm 
of form, that is, a passion for forms; and 
4. all the deluded thoughts of the form- 
less realm, that is, a passion for continued 
existence. Together they form the content 
of “all deluded views and attitudes.” Later 
a fifth is added: the "fundamental igno- 
rance" that forms the basis for the active 
delusions. These stages form the struc- 
ture for Chih-i's classification of stages 
by which these various deluded views 
and attitudes are destroyed. See Chart 
1. For the original classification in the 
Srimdladevi Sūtra see T 12.220a-221a. 
Conducive to extinguishing BERBUX: by 
realizing directly their emptiness, without 
going through a long a detailed analysis. 


Dust[-like delusions] Ei: the dust- 
like delusions that are as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges River. 


[Fundamental] ignorance # A: this is 
the final and most minute level of delu- 
sion, which is still left after disposing all 
the "active" or explicit delusions. It refers 
to the fundamental propensity of sen- 
tient beings toward ignorance rather than 
toward enlightenment; a kind of "original 
ignorance.’ For the power of this "funda- 
mental ignorance,” see the Srimdladevi 
Sutra, T 12.220a5-12: 


Lord, [there is a] fundamental ignorance 


which has no beginning and does not 
[depend on] the interaction of the mind 
[with objects]. Lord, the power of the 
four fundamental klesas is the basis for 
all of the above [active] klesas, but it 
cannot be numerically nor figuratively 
compared [in power] with fundamental 
ignorance. 

O Lord, such is the power of funda- 
mental ignorance that its power is much 
greater than the four fundamental 
klesas, including from the fundamental 
klesas of desiring existence. Just as the 
wicked demon Pàpiyas is supreme in the 
Paranirmita-vasavartin heaven as regards 
form, longevity, retainers, and attributes, 
so also the power of fundamental igno- 
rance is superior in power to the four 
fundamental klesas. It is the basis for the 
active klesas, which are more numerous 
that the sands of the Ganges River, and 
causes the four kinds of fundamental 
klesas to abide for a long time. The wis- 
dom of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas 
is not able to sever it. Only the bodhi- 
wisdom of the Tathagata is able to sever 
it. In this way, O Lord, the great power 
of fundamental ignorance is supreme. 


Supreme siddhanta does not involve 
innumerable distinctions #— AHA # 
Æ T: as there is only “one” ultimate truth. 


Therefore it is said to involve innu- 
merable distinctions && X T: strictly 
speaking, there are innumerable expres- 
sions of the ultimate truth, as long as one 
is speaking conventionally. 
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4. The Four Noble Truths as Spontaneous [sc15] 


[At this level of understanding,] the Four Truths as spontaneous #£/£ Witt 
are all the true aspect &1H [of reality] and are beyond conceptual under- 
standing A^ n] IZ 8&. It is not only that the supreme truth lacks multiplicity, but 
that the [first] three siddhantas and all dharmas also lack multiplicity. This 
meaning should [already] be known, so the details will not be repeated here. 


2. The Four Noble Truths and Other Categories [5018-627] 
1. The Four Noble Truths and the Four Lands [5c18] 


If the Four Truths are vertically compared to the various [Four Buddha] 


Spontaneous 5E: Skt., akrta?), uncre- 
ated, unconditioned, unconscious, sponta- 
neous, actionless. The opposite of {F (Skt. 
krta?)—created, conditioned, conscious, 
deliberate. These terms are based on the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra, T 12.221b22-c11, which 
speaks of a "created" and "uncreated" Four 
Noble Truths. Wayman (96-97) translates 
these two terms as "Create" and "Uncre- 
ate.” Diana Paul, in The Buddhist Femi- 
nine Ideal, 191, translates them as "condi- 
tioned and “unconditioned.” Though all of 
these English terms are inadequate, I have 
chosen to use the terms "deliberate" and 
"spontaneous" as closest to Chih-i’s intent. 

Chih-i’s fourth classification of the ways 
to understand the Four Noble Truths— 
the Four Noble Truths as spontaneous— 
refers to seeing reality as it is, uncreated 
and without being deliberately concep- 
tualized. The term "spontaneous" takes 
on important meaning in the realm of 
practice, where the ultimate practice is 
the spontaneous (rather than deliberate) 
contemplation and insight into reality. The 
Buddha's wisdom is not a deliberate analy- 
sis of, but a spontaneous and omniscient 
insight into, reality. Also, the Buddha's 
soteriological activity is not a deliberate 
attempt to save beings but a spontaneous 
outflowing of compassion. 

The Srimaladevi Sütra's use of these 
terms, on the other hand, is closer to the 


meaning of "created" and “uncreated.” 
or "conditioned" and “unconditioned.” 
The passage in question (T 12.221b22-29) 
reads: 
The meaning of the conditioned [delib- 
erate] Noble Truths is explained as the 
Four Truths that can be measured. Why? 
Because it is not by depending on oth- 
ers that you can know all suffering, 
sever all causes of suffering, realize all 
extinction, and cultivate the entire path. 
Therefore, World Honored One, there is 
both conditioned samsara and uncondi- 
tioned samsara, and nirvana is also like- 
wise, being with remainder and without 
remainder. The meaning of the uncon- 
ditioned [spontaneous] Noble Truths 
is explained as the Four Noble Truths 
that cannot be measured. Why? Because 
he can, with his own power, know all 
suffering, sever all causes of suffering, 
realize all extinction, and cultivate the 
entire path. 


Meaning should already be known Jt 
3&n[ All: see the statements along this line 
in the introduction, T 46.1c22-222. 


Vertically &: as explained earlier, Chih- 
i often uses the terms "horizontal" and 
"vertical" "Vertical" is used when catego- 
ries are contrasted and listed in ascending 
order, implying higher and lower stages 
and "better" and “worse.” "Horizontal" is 
used when differences between categories 


are downplayed to emphasize the unity 
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Lands, some have more and some have less [of a presence of the Four Noble 
Truths]. [The land of] co-dwelling has [all] four [Noble Truths], [the land 
of remaining] means has three, [the land of] true recompense has two, and 
[the land of perpetual] quiescent light has only one. If [the Four Truths are] 
horizontally compared [to the Four Lands], [the land of] co-dwelling is that 
of arising-and-perishing, [the land of] means is that of neither-arising-nor- 
perishing, [the land of] true recompense is that of immeasurability, and [the 
land of perpetual] quiescent light is that of spontaneity, and so forth. 


between "opposites,' to avoid the ideas of 
better or worse, and to achieve a "leveling" 
of categories. In this case the Four Truths 
are used to "vertically" contrast the Four 
Lands. 


Various [Buddha] lands $5 1-: various 
lands or pure lands that the Buddha "cre- 
ates.” Here Chih-i refers to four types of 
Buddha lands: 1. the land of co-dwelling FL 
X: Æt, the land where ordinary people 
and sages dwell together; 2. the land where 
skillful means remain 7; f & && 1-; this is 
the state of arhats and pratyekabuddhas, 
who have severed the delusions of views 
and thoughts and have transcended 
rebirth in this triple world, yet are still a 
step away from the enlightenment of a 
Buddha. 3. land of true recompense with- 
out obstruction ARRE; this is the 
state of the bodhisattva who has realized 
the truth of the Middle Way; and 4 the 
land of perpetual quiescent light ¥ RE 
(symbolic of the three virtuous qualities of 
the Buddha of Dharma body, liberation, 
and wisdom). 


Donner (187, note 130) adds: 


Ando Toshio, in Tendai-gaku (160-64), 
compares this scheme with a slightly 
earlier Three Lands theory of the Sui 
dynasty Ching-ying Hui-yüan, and 
believes that Chih-i borrowed from 
and reshaped Hui-yüans theory. Note 
however that Chih-i emphasized in his 
Fa-hua hsüan-i the identity between the 
Four Lands as well as between the Three 


Bodies, as well as between Lands and 
Bodies. This standpoint is essential to his 
philosophy of the whole being present in 
a potential state in any part of the whole. 
He went so far as to assert the primacy of 
the lowest land, holding that the higher 
lands have no existence apart from it and 
the lowest Buddha-body. He divided the 
co-dwelling land into pure and defiled, 
corresponding to the Western Paradise 
of Amitabha, and our world, in which 
Sakyamuni made his appearance. These 
two Buddhas are known as the supe- 
rior response body and the inferior 
response body respectively. It is the infe- 
rior response body (Sakyamuni) in the 
defiled co-dwelling land that is central 
for Chih-i, as the locus and the means of 
reaching enlightenment for oneself and 
assisting other beings toward this goal. 
The above Hui-yüan tended towards an 
idealism in which the highest land and 
body was exalted, but Chih-i cleaved to a 
kind of practicality which was intolerant 
of airy flights of theology. 


Has three: the truth of suffering is not 
applicable; all deluded views and thoughts 
have been severed. 


Has two: the truths of suffering and 
their causes are not applicable since the 
bodhisattva no longer performs any action 
with negative karma. 


Has only one: only the truth of extin- 
guishing remains, since the Path has been 
perfected; or, all four are combined in the 
single, unified truth of reality. 
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2. The Four Noble Truths and Twelvefold Causes and Conditions [5c21] 


Also, when this is explained in general, it is called the Four [Noble] Truths; 
when explained in detail, it is called the twelvefold [links of] causes and con- 


ditions (pratityasamutpada). 


[The truth of] suffering corresponds to the seven links of consciousness, 
name-and-form, the six sense organs, contact, sensation, birth, and old- 


age-and-death; 


[The truth of] the causes [of suffering] corresponds to the five links of igno- 
rance, volitional activity, passion, attachment, and existence. 
[The truth of] the path is the means to overcome the [twelvefold links of] 


causes and conditions. 


[The truth of] extinction is the extinction of [all twelvefold links] from 


ignorance through old-age-and-death. 


Therefore the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra reveals four [kinds of] Four 
[Noble] Truths, and also reveals four [kinds of] twelvefold causes and condi- 
tions: “you attain the bodhi-wisdom of a Sravaka due to contemplation with 
inferior wisdom T €; you attain the bodhi-wisdom of a prateyekabuddha 
due to contemplation with a middling wisdom "P &; you attain the bodhi- 
wisdom of a bodhisattva due to contemplation with superior wisdom E4; 


Consciousness to sensation RZEKA 
f 5^: these five are considered the effect in 
the present from causes in the past. 


Birth and old-age-and-death + 2%: 
these two are considered the results in the 
future from actions in the present. 


Ignorance and volitional activity #4 
f1: these two links are considered causes 
in the past of suffering in the present. 


Passion, attachment, and existence € 
HA: these three are considered causes in 
the present for suffering in the future. 


The Maháparinirvána Sūtra reveals 
four Four Truths K4 fA PU Us: see T 
12.768c12-20. The passage is actually about 
four levels of contemplating twelvefold 
causes and conditions and how this affects 
ones insight into the Buddha-nature: 

Good sons, there are four types of wisdom 
from contemplating twelvefold causes 
and conditions: one, inferior; second, 
middling; third, superior; and fourth, 


most supreme. One does not perceive 
Buddha-nature through contemplating 
with inferior wisdom. Because one does 
not perceive [Buddha-nature], one attains 
[only] the path of the sravaka. One does 
not perceive Buddha-nature through 
contemplating with middling wisdom. 
Because one does not perceive [Bud- 
dha-nature], one attains [only] the path 
of the pratyekabuddha. One perceives 
[Buddha-nature] but not completely 
through contemplating with superior 
wisdom. Because one does not perceive 
completely, one dwells in the ten bhümi 
stages. One perceives [Buddha-nature] 
completely through contemplating with 
the most supreme wisdom, and therefore 
one attains anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
On the basis on this meaning, twelvefold 
causes and conditions is called Buddha- 
nature. Buddha-nature is supreme emp- 
tiness. Supreme emptiness is called the 
Middle Way. The Middle Way is called 
Buddhahood. Buddhahood is Nirvana. 
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and you attain the bodhi-wisdom of a Buddha due to contemplation with the 


most supreme wisdom [| +” 


3. The Four Noble Truths and the Middle Treatise 24:18 [5c27] 


Also, in the Middle Treatise verse [24:18] "All things that arise through causes 


and conditions" corresponds to "arising-and-perishing, 


» «c 


I explain as empti- 


» cc 


» «cc ° oe . ° . . » 
ness" corresponds to “neither-arising-nor-perishing, "Again, it is a conven- 


tional designation" corresponds to “immeasurable, 


» cc 


Again, it is the meaning 


of the Middle Way" corresponds to “spontaneous.” [6a] 

Another interpretation [of this verse] is that "causes and conditions" are 
the causes of suffering, "that which arises" is suffering, the extinguishing of 
suffering through [skillful] means is the path, and the destruction of suffer- 


ing and its causes is extinction. 


Also, when the verse speaks of causes and conditions, "causes and condi- 
tions" is ignorance, and "that which arises" is volitional activity, name-and- 
form, the six sense organs, and so forth. Therefore the text [of the Middle 


Treatise] says, 


The aspect of twelvefold causes and conditions as non-arising and non- 
perishing was taught for the sake of the disciples with keen faculties f!IT&. 


This refers to the first twenty-five chapters [of the Middle Treatise]. 


The aspect of twelvefold causes and conditions as arising-and-perishing 
was taught for the sake of the disciples with dull faculties. 


Middle Treatise verse [24:18] FRIA: 
this is the crucial verse from the Middle 
Treatise, T 30.33b11-12, which provides 
the inspiration and structure for Chih-i's 
threefold truth. For details and a discus- 
sion of the significance of this verse, see 
Swanson, Foundations, esp. 3-8. See also 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan above at 1b20-1c1. 


Causes and conditions is ignorance 
Fs) SE HA: that is, past causes of present 
suffering. 


That which arises P^ i: that is, the 
effects in the present of causes from the 
past. The Kogi (BT-I, 241) points out that 
“volitional activity" should be paired with 
“ignorance, and "consciousness" added 
here instead. 


The text [of the Middle Treatise] says: 


see the opening section of the Middle 
Treatise, T 30.1b21-24, a commentary 
on the opening verses which contain the 
famous "eight negations" of not arising, 
not perishing, not eternal, not severed, 
not one, not many, not coming, and not 
going. Actually Kumarajivas version of the 
Middle Verses does not speak of "disciples 
of keen faculties" but contrasts the under- 
standing of pratitya-samutpáda of the 
Sravaka and those of the Mahayana: “the 
Mahayana Dharma explains the marks of 
pratitya-samutpada as 'all things neither 
arise nor perish, are neither one nor many, 
and so forth" (T 30.1b23-24). 

Disciples with dull faculties $615: 
Kumarajivas version of the Middle Verses 
speaks of those of dull faculties who, in 
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This refers to the last two chapters [of the Middle Treatise]. 

You should know that in a general interpretation of this verse from the 
Middle Treatise, [the four lines of the verse] correspond to the four kinds of 
the Four [Noble] Truths; in a detailed interpretation, [the four lines] corre- 
spond to the four kinds of twelvefold causes and conditions. 

Here ends the [detailed] distinctions concerning the four [kinds of] 


Four [Noble] Truths. 


3. Ten Ways to Arouse Bodhicitta [6a7-7b19] 


Many sütras clarify various kinds of the arousing of the thought of enlight- 


enment: 


1. the arousing of bodhicitta through verbal inference from various truths 


HE tS thE, 


2. the arousing of bodhicitta through viewing the Buddha and his various 


[physical] marks 381095 f£ f& 1H; 


3. through viewing various supranormal powers 38:18 f# mhM; 

4. through hearing various Dharma [teachings] B3f&fé7£; 

5. through roaming in various lands #f#f8+; 

6. through viewing various beings [and their lifestyles] $8/f&8f87K; 

7. through seeing the cultivation of various [religious] practices FL15f$f$17; 
8. through seeing the destruction of various phenomena REEI; 

9. through seeing various transgressions [committed by beings] kiféf£;8; 


and 


10. arousing of bodhicitta through seeing various sufferings experienced by 


others With fefe. 


the five hundred years after the Buddhas 
death, did not realize the true intent of the 
Buddhas teaching of pratitya-samutpada 
and clung to the literal meaning, thus not 
realizing its ultimate emptiness; see T 
30b26-c3. 

The last two chapters 1&íE Han: Chih-i 
is following a classification of the Middle 
Treatise in which the last two chapters, on 
pratitya-samutpada and mistaken views 
(drsti), are meant for the pratyekabuddha 
and $ràvaka, respectively. 


Four lines of the verse correspond: see 
Chart 1 in Swanson, Foundations, 358-59. 

Through verbal inference from vari- 
ous truths 3&f&f$ 8: arousing aspiration 


to enlightenment through intellectual 
pursuits and contemplation of truths. 
More specifically, "truths" here refer to the 
Four Noble Truths. 


Viewing the Buddha and his various 
marks 4&5 f£f848: I assume that con- 
cretely this means contemplating vari- 
ous images of the Buddha. Traditionally 
the Buddha is attributed with thirty-two 
major and eighty minor "marks" such as 
the white tuft of hair between his eye- 
brows. For a complete list, see Hurvitz, 
Chih-i, 353-61. 

Viewing the destruction of various 
phenomena R.f&f&ik:that is, experi- 
encing the vicissitudes of life. 
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I have briefly mentioned ten ways [for arousing bodhicitta], and will now 
give a more detailed explanation. 


1. Arousing Bodhicitta through Verbal Inference 
from Various Truths [6213] 


Arousing the thought [of enlightenment] through inference is as follows. 

[1. Arousing bodhicitta through inference while understanding the Four 
Noble Truths as "arising-and-perishing" leads you to an understanding 
that] the nature of reality i£ (dharmata) is sufficient unto itself and just- 
as-it-is. The causes of suffering cannot defile it, suffering cannot torment it, 
the path cannot penetrate it, and extinction cannot purify it. As the moon, 
though covered by clouds, is not obstructed or harmed thereby, so you can 
[correctly] perceive the nature of reality by removing passionate afflictions 
(klesa). A sūtra says "Extinction is not the real truth; through extinction the 
real [truth] is revealed.” If [the truth of] extinction is not the real [truth], 


A more detailed explanation R H 
ii: actually Chih-i only discusses in detail 
the first four examples [6a13-7b20], then 
proceeds with his discourse. Chan-jan 
provides some explanation of the other 
six types of arousing bodhicitta: see BT-I, 
243-44. Donner (190) gives even more 
detail, pointing out the creative and com- 
prehensive summary of Chih-i5 list: 


Chan-jan helpfully provides for us 
three other lists from the scriptures of 
occasions for the rise of bodhicitta; he 
lists seven (out of twenty-seven in the 
original) from the Dasabhimi-vibhasa- 
Sastra (T no. 1521, at T 26.35a-b. Shiki 
points out that the sixth item in his list 
is not the same as in the $àástra), ten 
from the Upasaka-$sila-sütra, T no. 1488 
at T 24.1035b-c), and six (out of a list 
of twelve) from the Avatamsaka-sutra 
(T 9.450b). More bodhicittas are also 
listed on pages 451-452 of this sütra. He 
also mentions two more sütras which 
give lists, the Ta-fang-pien-fo-pao-en- 
ching (T no. 155 at T 3.136a-b; this has 
a list of twelve) and the Sukhavati- 
vyüha (T no. 366). These lists overlap 
each other and Chih-i's own, but four 
items are mentioned in the lists quoted 


by Chan-jan that do not appear in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. These are (a) from 
the teaching of bodhisattvas (this from 
the Dasabhumi-vibhdsa-Sdstra); (b) not 
delighting in cleaving to a non-Buddhist 
way; (c) because of good causes and con- 
ditions within one; and (d) criticizing 
one’s own faults (the latter three are from 
the Upàsaka-sila-sütra). Even among 
these four, (a) can be assimilated to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan's (4), (b) to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan's (8) and (9), (c) to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan's (1), and (d) to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan's (9). Not only has Chih-i given 
some structure to this disparate heap, 
but Chan-jan claims that even the exact 
sequence of the ten bodhicittas is deter- 
mined in a way that he describes, from 
the first glimmering to truth to the final 
involvement in the suffering of others. 
The arousing of bodhicitta through 
verbal inference: Chih-i now proceeds to 
expand on this way of arousing bodhicitta 
by interpreting "truth" in terms of the four 
levels of the Four Noble Truths: arising- 
and-perishing, neither-arising-nor-per- 
ishing, immeasurable, and spontaneous. 
Extinction is not the real truth; through 
extinction the real is revealed j&3EK s 
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how much more so for the other three truths? There is no bodhi-wisdom in 
passionate afflictions, and no passionate afflictions in bodhi-wisdom; this is 
what is inferred from the Four [Noble] Truths [understood as] arising-and- 
perishing—the arousing of bodhicitta as seeking the path of the Buddha 
above and saving sentient beings below [oR Hii F (LR. 


[2.] Arousing bodhicitta through inference while understanding the 
Four Noble Truths as “non-arising” [leads you to an understanding that] the 
nature of reality is not different from [the passionate afflictions that lead to] 
suffering and the causes of suffering—it is only that you are deluded con- 
cerning suffering and the causes of suffering and loses [sight of] the nature 
of reality. It is like water that freezes and becomes ice; there is no distinct ice 
[apart from water]. To penetrate [a true understanding of] suffering and the 
causes of suffering—that there is no [substantial] suffering and causes of suf- 
fering—is to realize the nature of reality. If it is so for suffering and its causes, 
how much more so for [the truths of] the Path and extinction. A sütra says, 


Passionate afflictions (klesa) are equivalent to bodhi-wisdom, and bodhi- 
wisdom is equivalent to passionate afflictions. 


ARAR: the Kogi (BT-I, 247) identifies 
this quote as from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, and the Inyo follows this lead and 
cites the passage at T 12.682c. This pas- 
sage, however, does not contain these 
phrases but rather speaks of “Sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas realizing extinction but 
not the real [truth]" (T 12.682c12). It also 
seems strange that the Mahaparinirvàána 
Sütra would be quoted in this context, 
which in Chih-i's scheme corresponds 
to the Tripitaka Teachings. However, the 
passage later explains that the "real truth" 
is not mere extinction of passions, and I 
have no alternative passage to quote in 
its stead. 


If extinction is not the real truth, how 
much more so for the other three truths 
We JER = sh AE: the Cheng-shih lun 
scholars, for example, taught that the truth 
of extinction was the most important of 
the Four Noble Truths and equal to the 
“real truth.” 


Passionate afflictions are equivalent 


to bodhi-wisdom ... Ail JE BREER 


BN UA: from the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprccha, T no. 586, 15.33-61. This sūtra 
is often quoted by Chih-i to illustrate the 
"neither-arising-nor-perishing" position, 
or the Shared Teachings. The passage in 
the sütra says, "Therefore this Dharma 
is hard to believe in every place in the 
world. It is like water coming out of fire, 
or fire coming out of water—this is hard 
to believe. In this way passionate afflic- 
tions exist within #4 bodhi-wisdom and 
bodhi-wisdom exists within passionate 
afflictions—this also is hard to believe" (T 
15.39b27-29). Chih-is paraphrase is more 
audacious in making a one-to-one iden- 
tity between these two "opposite" con- 
cepts. Donner (191-92) adds the following 
commentary: 
In the sütra this phrase comes near the 
end of a discourse on detachment, where 
it is emphasized that the Dharma should 
not be the object of craving any more 
than anything else; it is followed by a long 
list of the benefits to be achieved from 
this realization. Interestingly enough— 
considering the later uses that were made 
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This is what is inferred from the Four [Noble] Truths [understood as] 
non-arising: the arousing of bodhicitta as seeking [the path of the Buddha] 
above and saving [sentient beings] below. 


[3. Arousing bodhicitta through] inference [while understanding the 
Four Noble Truths as] “immeasurable” [leads you to the understanding 
that] this nature of reality is called the "true aspect" [of reality]. It is not even 
within the realm [of the understanding] of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; 
how much less so that of ordinary [ignorant] beings. Beyond the apparent 
X two extremes [of Being and nothingness], there is a separate existence of 
pure dharmas. It is like the ten similes and so forth in the Sütra of the Bud- 
dhas Store. 


of the phrase "enlightenment is identical 
to the defilements (i.e., immoral con- 
duct)" —these benefits include the abil- 
ity to keep the disciplinary code, as well 
as the power to not behave in impure 
ways. This famous phrase is actually of 
the same meaning, however, as the even 
more famous "emptiness is form, form 
is emptiness" from the Heart and other 
Prajhaparamita Sütras. The Ch'an and 
San-lun schools emphasized this identity 
in a negative way, by calling both enlight- 
enment and the defilements empty. Thus 
these schools cleared away attachment 
to either and held out as an ideal the 
entry into the empty, quiescent, markless 
realm. On the other hand, in T’ien-tai 
and Hua-yen this identity was empha- 
sized in a positive way, by the teaching 
that since there is no "world of enlighten- 
ment" outside the phenomenal world, the 
real nature of the defilements themselves 
must be identical with enlightenment 
and the Dharma-realm. In fact the T'ien- 
tai has a threefold understanding of this 
identity ... like (a) metal and wood being 
joined (as in a tool), so that the nature of 
one must be realized in order to realize 
the other (the Shared Teaching); (b) the 
front and back of the same object (Sepa- 
rate/Distinct Teaching); (c) water and 
waves, in which the way of viewing is the 
only real difference— nothing needs to 
be done objectively to achieve enlighten- 
ment but eradicate one’s own nescience. 


Sütra of the Buddhas Store Fs: see 
the Tathagata-garbha Sutra Kh SW 
gk, T no. 666, 16.457-60, a short text 
translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra. 
This text consists mainly of a list of similes 
illustrating how the “embryo” or "seed" 
(garbha) of the Tathagata is present in all 
sentient beings: the Buddha says, 


All sentient beings, even though their 
bodies are full of all kinds of passionate 
attachments, have the tathagata-garbha 
that is always undefiled, and are endowed 
with the marks of virtue in no way unlike 
myself. Good sons. It is as a person who 
has divine eyesight can see, even before 
the lotuses bloom, that within each 
flower a Tathagata sits in the lotus posi- 
tion" (T 16.457c2-5]. 


Here is a list of the "ten similes" for the 
tathagata-garbha in the Tathàágata-garbha 
Sutra (T 16.457-60): 

1. Like a Buddha sitting in the lotus posi- 
tion in each lotus blossom, which is 
revealed when the flowers bloom and 
then wither away. 

. Like pure honey in a tree planted on a 
cliff and protected by swarms of bees. 

. Like unhusked rice that ignorant people 
discard as useless, but can be fed to the 
Emperor if properly husked and washed. 

4. Like pure gold that has fallen into an 

impure place—it is hidden and covered 

with filth, but the gold has not lost its 
pure nature. 


N 


wo 
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This is what is inferred from the Four [Noble] Truths [understood as] 
innumerable: the arousing of bodhicitta as seeking [the path of the Buddha] 
above and saving [sentient beings] below. 


[4. Arousing bodhicitta through] inference [while understanding the 
Four Noble Truths] as spontaneous [leads you to the understanding that] 
this nature of reality and all phenomena are neither two nor distinct. [In 
the Perfect Teaching] mundane phenomena is this [true aspect of reality]; 
how much more so for [that experienced by] śrāvakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
To seek the true aspect [of reality] apart from mundane phenomena is like 
leaving this space for that space in order to search for “space.” In short, 
mundane phenomena [themselves] are equivalent to [6b] the true aspect [of 
reality], and it is not necessary to abandon the “mundane” and turn toward 
the “noble.” A sütra says, “samsara is equivalent to nirvana.” Each and every 
color and scent are all the Middle Way. 

This is what is inferred from the Four [Noble] Truths [understood as] 
spontaneous: the arousing of bodhicitta as seeking [the path of the Buddha] 
above and saving [sentient beings] below. 

If you have inferred [correctly the nature of even] one dharma, you 
thereupon fathom the [entire] universe (dharmadhatu) and penetrate to 


5. Like a poor family that unknowingly 
has a store of rare treasures. 

6. Like a mango fruit whose seeds are 
indestructible, but when planted in the 
ground grow into large trees. 

7. Like a man who has a statue of pure 
gold and, while travelling to a foreign 
country on a dangerous road, has a 
great fear of being attacked and robbed, 
and thus wraps the gold statue in unde- 
sirable rags. The man dies on the road 
and his package is left in a field, and 


Like leaving this space for that space in 
order to search for “space” in #2 (RR 
KÆ: or, "avoiding the emptiness (of mun- 
dane phenomena) to seek for emptiness in 
another place.” 


Samsara is equivalent to nirvana Æ 
FE BN: from the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprccha, T 15.39a19. Once again Chih-i 
summarizes and bends the quote to make 
his point. The phrase actually reads, “one 
does not separate from samsara to attain 


passersby avoid it thinking it is unclean. 

. Like a poor and ugly woman who car- 
ries in her womb a son destined to be 
king, a cakravartin. 

. Like a smith who casts pure gold statues 
in black dirt casts. The outside cast is 
thrown away, and the resulting statue 
shines forth in all its brilliance. 


oo 


o 


I could only locate nine similes, 
though another may be hidden (like the 
tathagata-garbha itself) in the text for 
those with eyes to see. 


nirvana." Or perhaps Chih-i is referring to 
a later passage which reads "Because the 
nature of reality is 'not ignorance, samsara 
is nirvana.’ The difference between these 
two phrases is that the sütra text uses the 
character Æ (“is”) rather than the stronger 
B[ ("equal to"). 

If you have inferred [correctly] one 
dharma ... 1€ — i£: according to the 
explanation in the Kogi (BT-I, 252), in this 
passage "horizontal" and "mundane" refer 
to the ten dharma realms of existence, and 
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the depths [beyond all] extremes, completely mastering both the horizontal 
and vertical [relationships], and fully comprehending both the mundane 
and real [truths]. When both seeking what is above and [attempting to] 
save those [sentient beings] that are below are combined within oneself, this 
is called the [true] arousing of the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta). 
Bodhi-wisdom is called the Way; the Way is able to [lead you to] that shore 
that is beyond [the dimensions of] horizontal and vertical [relationships]; 
this is called “arousing the mind of páramita." Therefore in inferring from 
truth we make [various distinctions such as] shallow and profound, but the 
phenomenal and real are universally coextensive 3&5] 3&. In the following, 
each and every dharma should be understood in the same way. 


2. Arousing Bodhicitta through Viewing the Buddha 
and His Various Physical Marks [6bis] 
Arousing the thought [of enlightenment] through contemplating the Bud- 
dha's marks and features is [as follows]: 
1. Contemplating the physical marks of the historical Buddha [6bis] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata in the [physical] body 
born from his father and mother, his physical marks and features vivid and 


"vertical" and "real" refer to the threefold 


truth of emptiness, the conventional, and 
the Middle. 


Bodhi-wisdom is called the Way #42 
238: as Chih-i explained at the beginning 
of this section, the "path" (tao) is another 
translation of bodhi. 


Arousing the mind of padramita 3E 
ERES: or, the perfection of arous- 
ing bodhicitta (bodhicitta-utpada- 
paramita). This is a unique construction 
not found in any of the traditional lists 
of the six or ten perfections (paramita). 
Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 252) associ- 
ates this phrase with a passage from the 
Avatamsaka Sūtra, T 9.449c14-15, quoted 
by Chih-i later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(62a27): "At the time of his first aspiration 
he had already perfected correct awaken- 
ing, knew the true nature of all dharmas, 
was fully endowed with the body of wis- 
dom, and this enlightenment did not rely 


on others." 

One explanation of páramità is that 
it means “the other shore,’ and thus the 
practices that help one to reach the other 
shore of enlightenment. However, Dayal 
(The Bodhisattva Doctrine, 165) argues 
against this interpretation. 


Contemplating the Buddha's marks: as 
mentioned above, the traditional list of the 
special physical characteristics of a Buddha 
include thirty-two major and eighty minor 
“marks.” See Hurvitz, Chih-i, 353-61. For 
a list of the thirty-two major marks, see 
also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.90a24-91a17; 
Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 271-79. 


Contemplating the physical marks 
of the historical Buddha: this level cor- 
responds to the Tripitaka Teaching, or 
understanding truth as "arising-and-per- 
ishing,’ wherein the physical marks are 
understood literally. 
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prominent, clearly in place, magnificent and radiant, such that even [the 
creator] Visvakarman could not have made, superior [even] to the marks 
and features that adorn a Cakravartiraja and are seldom seen in this world. 
In heaven above and [here] below, there is nothing like the Buddha, and 
in the ten directions of this world there is nothing that compares [with the 
magnificence of the Buddha's physical characteristics]. [When you con- 
template these marks in this way] you vow, "May I attain Buddhahood and 
become equal to a noble Dharma King € iX E; [may] I save innumerable 
and inexhaustible sentient beings." This is the arousing of bodhicitta, seek- 
ing [Buddhahood] above and saving [sentient beings] below, by seeing the 
marks and features [of the inferior body] of the Buddha of [historical] trans- 
formations (nirmanakdaya). 


2. Contemplating the physical marks of the historical Buddha 
as empty [6b20] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata and knows that the 
Tathagata is not a [substantial] Tathagata; if you see the [physical] marks and 
features and know that these marks and features are not [substantial] marks 
and features; and see that the Tathagata and his marks and features are all 
like empty space. In emptiness there is no Buddha—how could there be any 
marks and features? To see that the Tathagata is not a [substantial] Tathagata 
is to [truly] see the Tathagata; to see the marks as not being [substantial] 


Vi$vakarman could not have made 
2 AT AS BEE: as Chan-jan points 
out (BT-I, 253), this is said of the second 
major mark as listed in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.90a29-b2 (see also Lamotte, Le Traité 
1, 272-73): 

The second [mark]: on the bottom of his 
feet there are the marks of two wheels, 
each with a thousand spokes.... These 
arise spontaneously and are not made 
artificially. All the divine craftsmen and 
[even] Visvakarman are not able to create 
[marks] such as these. 

Cakravartiraja +: lit., “wheel- 
turning kings,” earthly kings destined to 
rule over all four corners of this world. 
Legend has it that when Siddhartha was 
born a sage named Asita prophesied 
that he would grow up to become either 
a Cakravartiraja, or a sage who would 


realize enlightenment and save sentient 
beings. See, for example, Thomas, Life of 
Buddha, 38-43. 


The Buddha of [historical] trans- 
formations ff: Chih-i distinguishes 
between the "inferior" and "superior" 
body of transformation; the first being the 
historical Buddha that is seen and touched 
by his contemporaries, and the second 
being the historical Buddha endowed with 
his supranormal powers and supremacies. 


Contemplating the physical marks of 
the historical Buddha as empty: this level 
corresponds to the Shared Teaching, or 
understanding truth as neither-arising- 
nor-perishing, that all things are empty 
of substantial Being. At this level, one 
contemplates the emptiness of Buddhas 
marks. 
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marks is to [truly] see all marks. [When you contemplate the marks in this 
way] you vow, "May I attain Buddhahood and become equal to a noble 
Dharma King; [may] I save innumerable and inexhaustible sentient beings.” 
This is the arousing of bodhicitta, seeking [Buddhahood] above and saving 
[sentient beings] below, by seeing the marks and features of the superior 
Buddha of [historical] transformations. 


3. Contemplating the marks of the body of recompense [6b26] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata; his physical marks such 
that all things are manifested therein, like a clear and pure mirror in which 
you see all forms and images. Each and every mark and feature [is like this]; 
neither ordinary people nor sages can realize them to their full extent, as 
"[even] Brahma cannot see the top [of the Buddhas head]” and “[even] 
Maudgalyayana cannot go beyond the [extent of the Buddha's] voice.” A 


Contemplating the marks of the body 
of recompense: this level corresponds 
to the Distinct Teaching, understanding 
truth as “immeasurable”; to realize the 
reality of conventional existence as well as 
the emptiness of all things. 


Each and every mark — —1Hf: that 
is, each and every mark reflects, or has 
within it, all possible forms and expres- 
sions. Thus each mark is endowed with 
innumerable and immeasurable potential. 


Realize them to their full extent 74H 
3k: that is, only bodhisattvas and Buddhas 
can fully fathom this truth. 


Brahma cannot see the top 9t X 1 FL. 
TB: because he stands head and shoulders 
above everyone? Donner (125, 194) inter- 
prets this to refer to the usnása, or mound 
of flesh, on the crown of the Buddha, one 
of the thirty-two major marks, which is 
supposed to be invisible to anyone but 
a Buddha. However, a more literal read- 
ing may be possible. Chan-jan attributes 
the phrase to the third section (Guhyaka- 
vajra-pàni-sutra) of the Great Collection of 
Jewels, T 11.54a22-23, which reads: "The 
Buddha oversees ['sees universally'] the 
divine beings of the world, Mara, and 


Brahma; none are able to see the top of 
the head of the Buddha.” In other words, 
no one can stand above and look down on 
the Buddha. 


Maudgalyayana cannot go beyond [the 
Buddha'] voice BË” 33 FX: also from 
the Guhyaka-vajra-páni-sütra section of 
the Great Collection of Jewels, T 11.54a15- 
19. The phrase refers to Maudgalyàyanas 
attempt to find out how far the Buddhas 
voice reached. No matter where he magi- 
cally transported himself, he could still hear 
the Tathágatas voice, since the scope of the 
Buddhas voice is unlimited and universal. 
This story is also found in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.127c20-128a13; Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 
561-62. Chodron (I, 441) translates: 

Secret of the voice. They hear the voice 
of the Buddha at a distance of one li, 
ten, a hundred, a thousand, ten thou- 
sand, a hundred thousand li, or even at 
an incalculable (asamkhyeya) immense 
(aprameya) distance like space. In a given 
assembly, some hear the Buddha preach 
on generosity (dana), others on morality 
(sila), others on exertion (virya), dhyana 
or wisdom (prajria). And so the twelve 
classes of sütra and the 80,000 dharma- 
skandhas are heard according to the 
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treatise says, "Ihe formless supreme truth is an adornment without [sub- 


stantial] adornments.” 


[When you contemplate the marks in this way] you vow, “May I attain 
Buddhahood and become equal to a noble Dharma King.” This is the arous- 
ing of bodhicitta, seeking [Buddhahood] above and saving [sentient beings] 
below, [6c] by seeing the marks and features of the Buddha of recompense. 


4. Contemplating the marks of the Dharma body [6c1] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata and know concern- 
ing the Tathagatas wisdom that “having profoundly mastered the features 
of offences and goodness, and universally illuminating all ten directions, 
[the Buddha's] extremely subtle and pure Dharma body is endowed with 
the thirty-two marks,’ that each and every mark and feature is indivisible 


wishes of everyone. Such is the secret 
of speech. 

One day Mou lien (Maudgalyàyana) 
had this thought: "I would like to know 
the range of the Buddhas voice.” Then, by 
virtue of his base of miraculous powers 
(rddhipada), he passed through innu- 
merable thousands of millions of bud- 
dha-universes (buddhalokadhátu) and 
then he stopped; he still heard the voice 
of the Buddha as if he were quite close. 
In the universe where he had stopped, 
a Buddha was in the process of dining 
with his great assembly. In that land, the 
people were large, and Maudgalyayana 
[coming from the Sahà universe where 
people are small] was standing in a beg- 
ging bowl (patra). The disciples asked 
their Buddha: "Where does this insect- 
headed person come from? He is dressed 
like a Sramana.” The Buddha replied: 
“Do not despise this man. In the west 
(pascimayam disi), beyond innumerable 
buddha-lands, there is a Buddha named 
Sakyamuni and this man whom you see is 
a powerful disciple of this Buddha.” Then 
the Buddha asked Maudgalyayana: "Why 
have you come here?" Maudgalyàyana 
answered: ^I have come to find out [the 
range] of the Buddha Sákyamuni's voice.” 
The Buddha said to him: "So you want 
to know the range of the Buddhas voice! 
If you distanced yourself [from him] for 


innumerable kalpas, you would never get 
to the limit of his range.” 


The formless supreme truth is an 
adornment without adornments {$ 
85 — IR FE HE GR HER: the second part of a 
verse from the Commentary on the Dia- 
mond Sutra MJE RE BE ss, T no. 
1511, 25.786a12 (see also T no. 1512, 828c7), 
verses attributed to Asanga with commen- 
tary by Vasubandhu, and translated into 
Chinese by Bodhiruci. The original text 
has 3EJÉ for F. 


Contemplating the marks of the 
Dharma body: this level corresponds to 
the Perfect Teaching; understanding truth 
as "spontaneous" —to realize the perfect, 
all-embracing, integrated nature of reality. 


Having proudly mastered the features 
of offences and goodness i£ 3E fi TB: 
a direct quote from a verse in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.35b28-29. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 
200 [183-84]) translates the context: 


Having profoundly mastered the marks 
of sin and merit, 
Universally illuminating all ten direc- 
tions, 
The subtle and pure Dharma body 
Has perfected the marks thirty-two, 
Using the eighty beautiful features 
As a means of adorning the Dharma 
body. 
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from the true aspect [of reality], and [these marks and features] are fully 
endowed with the true aspect of the universe and do not perish. [When you 
contemplate the marks in this way] you vow, "May I attain Buddhahood and 
become equal to a noble Dharma King.” This is the arousing of bodhicitta, 
seeking [Buddhahood] above and saving [sentient beings] below, by seeing 
the marks and features of the Buddha of the Dharma [body]. 


3. Arousing Bodhicitta through Viewing Various Supranormal Powers 
1. The supranormal powers of the inferior body of transformation [6c6] 


How do you arouse the thought of enlightenment through seeing the 
Buddhas various supranormal apparitions? [Bodhicitta is aroused] when 
you see the Tathagata, relying on [the fully realized meditative states of] 
basic dhyàna meditation to singlemindedly concentrate on and create one 
[apparition], and not many; or when [you see the Buddha] emit a single 
ray of light that reaches from the [lowest] Avici hell to the highest Bhavagra 
heaven, whose fiery light is resplendent and which penetratingly illumines 
both heaven and earth, so that the heavenly light that radiates from the twin 
effect of the sun and moon is [as if] hidden and no longer manifest. [When 
you see these supranormal apparitions] you vow, "May I attain Buddhahood 
and become equal to a noble Dharma King,’ and so forth. 


2. The supranormal powers of the superior body of transformation [6c10] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata based on the Tathágatas 
truth of non-arising, and not [on the basis of] his response to all sentient 
beings in the dualistic mode [of arising-and-perishing]. [At this level the 
Tathagata is] able to lead each sentient being to see the Buddha standing [as 
if] alone in front of him. [When you see this supranormal apparition,] you 


Supranormal powers of the inferior 
body: once again this kind of arousing 
bodhicitta is analyzed in terms of four 
levels, as explained above. 


Supranormal apparitions 5*8: the 
Buddha possesses many supranormal 
powers, among which is the power to 
transform himself and appear to sentient 
beings in many ways. It is this power that 
Chih-i uses as an example of the Buddhas 
various supernormal powers. 

Basic dhyana meditation fis: 
*mula-dhyana); according to the Abhi- 
dharmakosa, meditative states in each of 


the eight levels of the form and formless 
realms consist of "partially realized medi- 
tation” (which consists only in suppress- 
ing the passionate afflictions), and "fully 
realized meditation" (which consists of 
severing all of these defilements). 
Singlemindedly concentrate on and 
create one [apparition], and not many 
—iME—A BR: my translation follows 
the interpretation of Chan-jan, BT-I, 264. 
Highest Bhavagra heaven | € & Tf: the 
highest heaven in the formless realm. 


[As if] alone in front of him XE & & 
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vow, "May I attain Buddhahood and become equal to a noble Dharma King,’ 
and so forth. 


3. The supranormal powers of the body of recompense [6c12] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata in samadhi 1E, relying 
on the tathagata-garbha to arouse the four proper activities [of going, stop- 
ping, sitting, and lying down properly and rightly] in the countless lands 
in the ten directions while remaining ever unperturbed in the Dharma- 
nature. [When you see this supranormal apparition,] you vow, "May I attain 
Buddhahood and become equal to a noble Dharma King,’ and so forth. 


4. Ihe supranormal powers of the Dharma body [6c15] 


[Bodhicitta is aroused] when you see the Tathagata as neither separate nor 
different from his various apparitions; the Tathagata creates the apparitions 
and the apparitions create the Tathagata; [these are] neutral transformations 
[without substantial production] #£5c1L{U, transformations in turn produc- 
ing transformations, without limit or exhaustion, all beyond conceptual 
understanding, all with the true mark [of reality] and doing the work of the 
Buddha. [When you see these supranormal apparitions,] you vow, "May 
I attain Buddhahood and become equal to a noble Dharma King,’ and so 
forth. 


4. Arousing Bodhicitta through Hearing Various Dharma Teachings [6c18] 


How do you arouse the thought of enlightenment by hearing various 
dharmas? You can [hear the Dharma] from a Buddha or from a good friend 
or teacher (kalyana-mitra), or from the rolls of sutras. 

1. Arising-and-perishing [6c20] 


Hearing the single phrase "arising-and-perishing,' [those of the Tripitaka 


TEHRI: one of the characteristics of 
the Shared Teaching is that each listener 
hears the preaching of the Dharma as if it 
were meant for that person alone. 


Remaining ever unperturbed in the 
Dharma-nature MPNETEA BFE: that is, 
maintaining a state of immobility, based 
on the unchanging nature of reality. See 
the analogy of the dragon-king above, 
which remains immobile while causing 
all manner of rain and so forth to fall on 
the earth. 


Arising-and-perishing ...: in this 
section the “Dharma teachings that are 
heard” are the four types of understand- 
ing the Four Noble Truths. Each of the 
four categories of arising-and-perishing 
(Tripitaka Teaching; pratitya-samutpada), 
non-arising (Shared Teaching; emptiness), 
immeasurable (Distinct Teaching; con- 
ventionality), and spontaneous (Perfect 
Teaching; the Middle) is analyzed again 
in terms of each of these four categories, 
resulting in sixteen sections. 
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Teaching] can thereupon understand [the mundane truth] that the worldly 
and transworldly dharmas newly arise and newly perish, changing inces- 
santly from moment to moment, and [can understand] the real [truth] of 
quiescence [resulting from the keeping of] the precepts, wisdom, and libera- 
tion. [Then you vow,] “May I attain Buddhahood and be able to preach the 
path of purity,’ and so forth. 

Or, upon hearing "arising-and-perishing" [those of the Shared Teach- 
ing] can thereupon understand that the Four [Noble] Truths all neither 
arise nor perish, and that "in emptiness there is no thorn [of suffering and 
passionate delusions]—what then can be extracted?" What suffering, what 
causes of suffering, what cultivation, and what enlightenment [can there 
be]? These are ultimately pure [2 empty]—the subject and object are both 
quiescent just-as-they-are. [Then you vow,] "May I attain Buddhahood and 
be able to preach the path of purity,’ and so forth. 

Or, upon hearing "arising-and-perishing" [those of the Distinct Teach- 
ing] can thereupon understand that "arising-and-perishing" versus “nei- 
ther-arising-nor-perishing" makes a duality, and that the Middle is not [a 
one-sided affirmation of either] "arising-and-perishing" nor of "neither- 
arising-nor-perishing" —the Middle Way is pure, preeminent, and beyond 
the surface [duality] of samsara and nirvana. [Then you vow,] “May I attain 
Buddhahood and for the sake of sentient beings be able to preach the 
supreme way that is preeminent and beyond [dualities], like a lotus emerg- 
ing from the [muddy] waters, and like the moon in space,” and so forth. 

Or, upon hearing "arising-and-perishing" [those of the Perfect Teach- 
ing] can thereupon understand that both "arising-and-perishing" and 
“neither-arising-nor-perishing, and "not arising-and-perishing,’ and “not 
neither-arising-nor-perishing,' illuminate [the true meaning of] “arising- 
and-perishing" and "neither-arising-nor-perishing" [7a]; that [in terms of 
the threefold truth] they are one yet three; three yet one B[]— ri —8[D = m—; 


In emptiness there is no thorn; what 
can be extracted? Z+ is] ZMK: a 
quote from the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.781a5. As Donner points out (196), the 
phrase can also be translated, "If in empti- 
ness there is no thorn, then how can we 
say it (should be) extracted?" 


Lotus emerging from the waters 413 
HK: a dominant Mahayana image and 
symbol. The lotus flower emerges from 
the muddy waters of the swamp and yet its 
blossom is pure and undefiled. So a person 


can grow from the environment in which 
one is immersed in defiled passions and 
bloom into a pure and undefiled Buddha. 


Like the moon in space WH Ë Æ: 
the full round moon in the night sky is 
another symbol of the perfect enlighten- 
ment of a Buddha. Recall the image of the 
finger pointing at the moon; one should 
seek the moon of enlightenment and not 
become attached to the finger of teach- 
ings or conventional means that point to 
the goal. 
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and that the mysterious [“secret” reality] of the universe (dharmadhatu) is 
completely endowed with permanence and bliss. [Then you vow,] “May I 
attain Buddhahood and for the sake of sentient beings be able to preach the 
secret treasury [of the Dharma], as a person of meritorious virtues can take 
a stone and turn it into a jewel, or take poison and turn it into medicine,’ 
and so forth. 


2. Non-arising [7a4] 


[Bodhicitta may be aroused by those of the Tripitaka Teaching] when 
they hear "non-arising" —that those of the two vehicles [Sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha] are not [involved] in the arising [of delusions] in the triple 
world and bodhisattvas have not yet [attained the level of complete] non- 
arising [like that of a Buddha]. 

[Bodhicitta may be aroused by those of the Shared Teaching] when 
they hear "non-arising" —that none of those of the three vehicles [$ravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva] are [involved] in the arising [of delusions] in 
the triple world. 

[Bodhicitta may be aroused by those of the Distinct Teaching] when they 
hear "non-arising" —that $ravakas and pratyekabuddhas are not a part of it, 
and this is [applicable] only to bodhisattvas; that bodhisattvas first no longer 
partake in ordinary constituent samsara, and then no longer participate in 


samsara that is an inconceivable transformation. 


The mysterious [“secret” reality] of 
the universe is completely endowed with 
permanence and bliss LAMB AE RUE: 
two of the four characteristics of nirvana 
and ultimate reality as explained in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. Chan-jan (BT-I, 
273) adds the remaining two characteris- 
tics of selfhood and purity. 


Bodhisattvas have not yet [attained 
the level of complete] non-arising # i * 
4: or, all things being empty, there is no 
real birth and extinguishing. Thus $ravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas are not really born 
in this world, and there are no substantial 
beings who become bodhisattvas. 

None of those of the three vehicles 
= 38 # #: Chan-jan explains (BT-I, 275) 
that, at this level, it is understood that all 
those of the three vehicles sever all deluded 
views and attitudes or conceptions. 


Ordinary constituent samsara 4} E 
^E: lit. “birth in levels,” which is tran- 
scended by severing all deluded views and 
thoughts. 


Samsara that is an inconceivable 
transformation #5: rebirth in samsara 
is transcended by severing “fundamental 
ignorance, the obstacle to enlightenment, 
which remains even after all the “active” 
passions have been overcome. 


Two types of birth or samsara; ordi- 
nary constituent samsara and birth 
which is an inconceivable transforma- 
tion: This twofold classification of samsara 
is from the Srimalàdevi Sutra, T 12.219c19- 
21. The first is “regular” samsara that con- 
sists of rebirth in the six destinies, the 
second is samsara experienced by sages 
and bodhisattvas who have severed all 
active passions but are "reborn" in this 
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[Bodhicitta may be aroused by those of the Perfect Teaching] when they 
hear "non-arising" —that the non-arising of one is the non-arising of all. 


3. Immeasurable [728] 


[The arousing of bodhicitta through] hearing the single phrase "immeasur- 


able" is as follows: 


[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Tripitaka Teaching] when they 
hear "immeasurable" —that the way of [skillful] means of $ravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, the Four [Noble] Truths, the sixteen truths, and so forth, 


are immeasurable. 


world with only a “mind-born body" to 
help other sentient beings. The Srimála- 
devi Sutra [T 12.219c19-220a3] says: 


There are two kinds of [birth and] death 
[samsara]. What are these two? They 
are [birth and] death in levels [of the 
six destinies], and [birth and] death 
which is an inconceivable transforma- 
tion. [Birth and] death in levels refers to 
[that experienced by] sentient beings in 
the unreal [destinies]. Death, which is 
an inconceivable transformation, refers 
to the “mind-born bodies" of Arhats, 
pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas of 
great power until [they achieve] ultimate, 
supreme bodhi-wisdom. 

Of these two kinds of [birth and] death, 
it is during the [birth and] death in levels 
[of the six destinies] that the arhats and 
pratyekabuddhas [attain] the wisdom 
by which [they say] “My births are com- 
pletely exhausted.” Because they attain 
the resultant enlightenment [nirvana] 
with remainder, they call it "the complete 
establishment of noble deeds.” Because 
the arhats and pratyekabuddhas have 
severed all of the [active] passions that 
ordinary people and divine beings are 
not able to accomplish, and that the seven 
types of educated people are not able to 
perform, they say “we have performed 
that which should be done.” Because 
arhats and pratyekabuddhas have severed 
the passions and are not able to take on 
existence [in this mundane world], they 
say “we will not experience any further 


existence.” But they have not exhausted 
all passions nor have they exhausted all 
experience of further rebirth, though 
they say “we will not experience any fur- 
ther existence.” Why do we say that they 
still have passions [left unsevered]? 
There are two kinds of passions (klesa) 
that the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are 
not able to sever. What are these two? 
They are fundamental [latent] passion [= 
ignorance] and active passions. 


Sixteen truths + 73: these "sixteen 
truths" may refer to the current analy- 
sis of the four ways of understanding the 
Four Noble Truths each in four levels. 
Chan-jan, however, refers to the "con- 
templation of sixteen truths on the stages 
of ordinary people,’ which Donner (197) 
takes as a reference to sixteen stages of 
eradicating deluded views as explained in 
the The Meaning of Mahayana, T no. 1851, 
44.790a, and in the Abhidharma-kosa; see 
T no. 1558, 29.122c. 

Nakamura's Bukkyogo Daijiten (662- 
63) takes the "sixteen truths" to be syn- 
onymous with the sixteen aspects (sodasa- 
ákara), or levels of contemplation of, the 
Four Noble Truths, as explained in the 
Abhidharma-kosa, T. 29.137a: 

a. Contemplating the truth of suffering as 
(1) the transiency (anitya) of all dharmas, 
(2) consisting of an overbearing suffering 
(duhkha), (3) lacking an ultimate basis 
(Sunya), and (4) without substantial exis- 
tence (anatmaka). 
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[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Shared Teaching] when they 
hear "immeasurable" —that the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas utilize [this 
understanding] to suppress delusions themselves but are not able to save 
others, and that bodhisattvas utilize [this understanding of] “immeasur- 
ablility" to be rid of delusions themselves and also to save others. 

[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Distinct Teaching] when they hear 
“immeasurable” —that $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas are not a part of it, 
and this is only [applicable] to bodhisattvas; that bodhisattvas utilize this 
[understanding] to sever the [delusions that are as innumerable as the] sands 
[of the Ganges River] within this [triple] world, and also suppress the dusty 
sand-like [delusions] beyond this [triple] world. [Bodhicitta may be aroused] 
when they hear "immeasurable"— that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are 
not a part of it, and this is only [applicable] to bodhisattvas; that bodhisattvas 
utilize this to sever the dusty sand-like delusions within and beyond this 
[triple] world, and also to suppress [fundamental] ignorance. 

[Bodhicitta may be aroused by those of the Perfect Teaching] when 
they hear "immeasurable" —that it is only applicable to bodhisattvas; that 
bodhisattvas utilize it to suppress and sever [fundamental] ignorance. 


b. Contemplating the truth of the causes 
of suffering as (5) having all deluded 
activity act as a cause (hetu) for future 
suffering, (6) the accumulation (samu- 
daya) of causes for future suffering, (7) 
the birth (prabhava) of continued suffer- 
ing, and (8) the conditions (pratyaya) for 
future suffering. 

c. Contemplating the truth of extinction 
as (9) the extinction (nirodha) of physical 
restraints, (10) the quieting (santa) of 
the confusion of passions, (11) the subtle 
wonder (pranita) of the absence of all 
evil disease, and (12) the liberation (nih- 
sarana) from all difficulties. 

d. Contemplating the truth of the Path 
as (13) the way (marga) to extinction, 
(14) being in sync (nyàya) with true real- 
ity, (15) the practice (pratipatti) which 
leads one to nirvana, and (16) the escape 
(nairyánika) from samsara. 


Kógi [one of the classical sub-commen- 
taries] is perplexed that here nescience 
is eradicated, for that is presumably the 
final step toward Buddhahood, and the 
discourse is still at the level of the Sepa- 
rate/ Distinct, not the Perfect, Teaching. 
He therefore suggests this means that 
“nescience is suppressed as an expedient 
means to (the future) complete eradi- 
cation" in the stage of the Actionless/ 
Spontaneous (Perfect Teaching). In this 
section on hearing the Dharma as the 
Innumerable, we have encountered the 
Three Delusions: (1) those of the intellect 
and emotion; (2) the dust-sand delu- 
sions—referring to the countless (as 
grains of dust or sand) dharmas which 
must be exhausted in the teaching of 
others; (3) nescience itself—eradicated 
only in the Separate and Perfect Teach- 
ings, as it is the most basic delusion and 
hence the last to be eliminated. Sravakas 


The important point here, however, is 
that these truths, practices, and so forth 
are “innumerable.” 


and pratyekabuddhas enter nirvana by 
eradicating the first of these (this much 
they share with bodhisattvas), but bodhi- 
sattvas go on to first suppress and then 
eradicate the next two. The second of 


Suppress and sever ignorance {KE # 
BH: Donner (198) adds: 
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4. Spontaneous [7216] 


[The arousing of bodhicitta] when hearing the single phrase "spontaneous" 
is also like this. 

[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Tripitaka Teaching] when they 
hear "spontaneous" —that this [truth] "is not something created by the 
Buddha, divine beings, or asuras”; that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas real- 
ize this [level of understanding] “spontaneously.” The Visesacintibrahma 
pariprcchà says, "We have learned of the uncreated [reality] and have already 
achieved enlightenment; however, bodhisattvas cannot attain enlighten- 
ment,’ and so forth. 

[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Shared Teaching] when they hear 
"spontaneous" —that $ravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas can all 
attain enlightenment. 


these, “(innumerable as grains of) dustor tu lun, T 25.75a11-12: 


sand”—refers not to countless delusions The Buddha said, “I did not create [the 
but countless dharmas. There is only one reality of] twelvefold causes and condi- 
delusion from the subjective point of tions, nor did anyone else create it” 


view. This item is parallel to the third We have learned of the uncreated 


of the Four Vows, a discourse on which fk 5 HR pA E ELE GE TTE REIS BE GE d: 


follows below in the Mo-ho chih-kuan from the Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha, T 
main text, and to the second of the Three 
15.37a25—-26. Donner (198) adds: 


Truths (provisionality) and hence to the 
second of the Three Wisdoms. It is thus 
intimately connected to the teaching 
activity of a bodhisattva. Chan-jan adds 
that these Dharmas are innumerable (or 
immeasurable) in the same way that the 
waters of rivers and sea, though actu- 
ally a certain amount, are conventionally 
called “immeasurable.” 


The sütra says here, "Nirvana is only 
a name, and like space, which is also 
only a name, cannot be grasped.”... The 
500 bhiksus listening to this discourse 
respond, “We have now attained (the 
true marks) of all the defilements, and 
act though unable to act.... Nirvana has 
the nature of actionlessness (uncreated- 
ness), and it is because we have attained 


Not something created by the Buddha, it that we say we act though unable to 
divine beings, or asuras JE K A MEE act.” Sariputra thereupon praises them 
PrE: this phrase is found in numerous for their understanding. The phrase 
places. The Kogi (BT-I, 280) refers to the “podhi-sattvas cannot attain enlighten- 
Samyuktagama, T no. 99, fascicle 12 (T ment" is not part of this sütra passage, 
2.85b23-25): though the commentators treat it as if 


it were. Chan-jan says that bodhisattvas 
do not eradicate (their defilements), 
hence do not attain the actionless (from 
the viewpoint of this shallowest under- 


“World Honored One, was the Dharma 
of dependent arising created by the 
World Honored One, or was it created 
by another person?” The Buddha said to standing of the actionless, the Tripitaka 
the bhiksu, The Dharma of dependent "receptivity"). Hinayanists might easily 
arising was not created by me nor was it hold that because they (bodhisattvas) act 
created by another person. in the world, they have not eradicated 
A similar phrase is found in the Ta chih their defilements. 
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[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Distinct Teaching] when they 
hear "spontaneous" —that it is not within the realm of $ràvakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, much less that of ordinary people; and that bodhisattvas 
"break through" the conventional [understanding of] spontaneity and real- 
ize true spontaneity. 

[Bodhicitta is aroused by those of the Perfect Teaching] when they hear 
"spontaneous,' that the conventional [understanding of] spontaneity is the 
realization of true spontaneity. If this meaning is understood, then to hear 
one phrase is to have penetrating understanding concerning all phrases, and 
all phrases are [equal to] all dharmas, without any obstacles [between them], 
and so forth. 


5. Additional explanation from the Middle Treatise 24:18 [7a24] 


There are many understandings of each [level of] teaching, so it is difficult to 
clarify the meaning. I will explain further [about bodhicitta] with reference 
to the verse [24:18] of the Middle Treatise. 


1. Arising-and-perishing, or the Tripitaka Teachings [7a25] 


[From the viewpoint of the Tripitaka Teachings,] even if it is said that "all 
things that arise through causes and conditions, I explain as emptiness,’ how 
can "that which arises through causes and conditions" be [immediately] 
identified with emptiness? You must exhaustively analyze [all dharmas that 
arise through] causes and conditions before finally realizing their emptiness. 
Here, to finally realize their emptiness [after an exhaustive analysis] is called 
being "identical with emptiness.” Also [at this level], “again, it is a conven- 


The verse of the Middle Treatise: as long analysis of dharmas to realize this. 


explained above, this is the verse from the 
Middle Treatise (ch. 24, v. 18), which pro- 
vides the inspiration and structure for the 
Fourfold Teachings and threefold truth. 


Exhaustively analyze ... ZU px 
7375 $8 2: in Chih-i's scheme, this is the 
Abhidharma method of realizing the emp- 
tiness of all things, by minutely analyzing 
each dharma, it's arising and perishing, 
and thus realizing that it is without sub- 
stantial existence and only a confluence of 
causes and conditions. This is called real- 
izing “emptiness through analysis” #22. 

Identical with emptiness B[75E: the 
dharmas are empty from the beginning— 
"empty as such"—even though it takes a 


Chan-jan (BT-I, 281) points out that this 
is like a man who falls from a cliff being 
as good as dead even though it takes him 
some time to hit the bottom! 

Chih-i makes much of the character 
Ell (identical with, equal to, is, as such, 
indivisible), though here I use only “as.” 
Thus this verse is often referred to as the 
"three identities,’ or “three immediates,’ 
as well as the verse of the threefold truth, 
so that pratitya-samutpada is Bil ZEB[& 
B[ rn — "identical to emptiness, identical 
to conventional existence, and identical 
to the Middle" or "immediately empty, 
immediately conventional, and immedi- 
ately the Middle.” 
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tional designation” means that all conditioned things [= all phenomena] are 
too vacuous and weak in vitality to stand on their own, and conventionally 
exist only through the coming together of various conditions. They exist 
conventionally because these are conditions that are dependent on each 
other; this does not refer to [the type of] conventional existence that is a cre- 
ated convention. [For those at this level] “again, it is the meaning of the Mid- 
dle Way” means that to be free from {the two extremes of] annihilationism 
(uccheda-vada) and eternalism (sasvata-vada) is the Middle Way; this is not 
the Middle Way of Buddha-nature. [7b] If [the verse is] understood in this 
way, then even though the three lines all [illustrate] emptiness, "identity with 
emptiness” is not perfected, let alone "identity with conventionality" and 
“identity with the Middle.” This is the meaning of the Four [Noble] Truths as 
arising-and-perishing. 


2. Emptiness, or the Shared Teachings [7b2] 


[From the viewpoint of the Shared Teachings,] even if "all things that arise 
through causes and conditions” are [directly perceived to be] essentially $$ 
empty without necessarily being destroyed [in order to achieve emptiness], 
[the understanding that all conditioned things are] "identical with conven- 
tionality" and "identical with the Middle" is not yet attained. Although con- 
ventionality and the Middle are predicated [at this level], they are secondary 
to the realization of emptiness. Why? [At this level] phenomena are all empty 
because they are without an autonomous self (svabhàva). Conventional 
existences are also empty, because conventional existence consists of [enti- 
ties that are] provisionally constructed. The Middle is also empty, because 
it means being independent of the two extremes of annihilationism and 
eternalism. Although these three statements are verbally different, they all 
follow [the primacy of] realizing emptiness. This [level] is not as inferior as 


Conventional existence as dependent 
H4% and as created conventions þitt: the 
first type is the phenomena of our every- 
day experience as conventional existence, 
dependent on a variety of causes and 
conditions, and the second type refers to 
the magical conventions conjured by the 
Buddha as skillful means to help save sen- 
tient beings. The Kogi (BT-I, 281) points 
out that this second kind of "conventional 
existence" is not necessary if one correctly 
perceives the emptiness of all things. 


Middle Way of Buddha-nature tE 


ia: a higher understanding of the Middle 
Path that is a rejection or transcendence of 
all extremes and dualism. For details, see 
Ng, T'ien-tai Buddhism (especially chap- 
ters 3 and 4), who argues that this "Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature” is the central con- 
cept of Chih-i’s philosophy. 

Secondary to the realization of emp- 
tiness &J/l A 25: therefore this level of 
understanding is inferior to the Perfect 
Teaching which posits the perfectly inte- 
grated harmony of emptiness, conven- 
tional existence, and the Middle. 
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[the understanding of emptiness through] the analysis of dharma-elements, 
but is not as advanced as [the understanding of] the Distinct and the Perfect 
[Teachings]; it is similar to “the three animals crossing a river"; the meaning 
[of all three truths is understood] in terms of emptiness J£25. 


3. The Distinct Teachings [758] 


[From the viewpoint of the Distinct Teachings, you understand reality] as 
“identical to emptiness, identical to the conventional existence, and iden- 
tical to the Middle" B[IZEB[MEB[ rh, but [understands] that these three are 
progressive and sequential stages, and that each stage is different than the 
others. [At this level] the three phrases all being empty means [all things are] 
empty because [1] they are without an autonomous self; [2] they are empty 
because they are provisionally constructed; and [3] they are empty because 
they [are of the Middle and] not of the extremes [of annihilationism or 
eternalism, or Being and nothingness]. That the three types are all conven- 
tionally existent means that [all things are] conventionally existent because 
they are all exist [only] as [provisional] verbal [constructs]. That these three 
phrases are all the Middle means that they are all endowed with the Middle 


Three animals crossing a river” = BE 
iJ: a simile found in many texts includ- 
ing the Updsaka-sila Sūtra, T no. 1488, 
24.1038b8-13. The context points out the 
differences between the Buddha and the 
$ràvaka and pratyekabuddha: 


The Sravaka and pratyekabuddha, 
although they know the Four Truths, 
are not fully endowed with the wisdom 
of conditions (pratitya-samutpdda), and 
thus they have not attained the title of 
“Buddha.” The Tathagata, the World 
Honored One, is completely endowed 
with the wisdom of conditions, and thus 
has attained the title of “Buddha.” 

Good sons, it is like three animals—a 
rabbit, a horse, and an elephant—who 
all try to cross the Ganges River. The 
rabbit cannot reach the bottom [of the 
river] and must float in order to cross. 
The horse can reach the bottom but not 
completely. The elephant reaches the bot- 
tom completely. The Ganges River is like 
the river of the twelve-linked chain of 
causes and conditions. When $ràvakas 


cross, this is like the rabbit. When 
pratyekabuddhas cross, this is like the 
horse. When the Tathagata crosses, this 
is like the elephant [i.e., he reaches to the 
depths of understanding]. Therefore the 
Tathagata attains the title “Buddha.” 


There are similar references in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, e.g., T 12.746b1-5 
and 768b6-11, although this text refers 
only to the “king of the elephants” = Bud- 
dha being able to “reach all the way to the 
bottom,’ in this context referring to a com- 
plete understanding of Buddha-nature. 


All empty +*2, all conventional FR, 
all Middle &'rP: these three expressions 
seem to be the same as the formulation 
in the Distinct Teaching, but as Chan-jan 
points out (BT-I, 284), the Distinct Teach- 
ing takes each of these formulations to 
be a separate level of understanding, 
advancing from the lower to the higher, 
while in the Perfect Teaching these three 
expressions are mutually inclusive and 
ultimately identical. 
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because [the first phrase represents] the Middle as the real [truth] iH, [the 
second phrase represents] the Middle as the capacity [of sentient beings] rP 
x, and [the third phrase represents] the Middle as reality as-it-is E. This 
involves the attainment of the Distinct [Teaching] but falls short of the Per- 
fect [Teaching]. 


4. The Perfect Teaching [7b12] 


[From the viewpoint of the Perfect Teaching, you understand reality] as 
"identical to emptiness, identical to conventional existence, and identical to 
the Middle" —although three [phrases], they are one [in meaning]; although 
one, this is three $E —i]—5€— i=; [they are] not mutually exclusive. The 
three types are all empty because they are beyond verbalization and concep- 
tualization. The three types are all conventional because they merely exist as 
[provisional] verbal [constructs]. The three types are all the Middle, because 
they are identical to the true aspect [of reality]. However, if this is verbalized 
as emptiness, [you must understand that at this level] this also includes con- 
ventionality and the Middle; to awaken to emptiness is to awaken directly 
to conventionality and the Middle. The other [two phrases] are also [to be 
understood] in the same way. 

It should be known that if you hear a single dharma, various under- 
standings arise and various vows are made; these are the various kinds of 
arousing the thought of [aspiration for] enlightenment. This should also be 
understood. 


5-10. Remaining Ways of Arousing Bodhicitta [7518] 


The arousing of the thought of [aspiration for] enlightenment through [5. 
roaming in various] Pure Lands, [6. viewing various] beings [and their life- 
styles], [7. seeing] the cultivation [of various religious practices], [8. seeing 
the destruction of various] dharmas, [10. seeing various] experiences of suf- 


If you hear a single dharma ... 5155 
—i&: Chan-jan (BT-I, 285) adds: in this 
context, "dharma" refers to the objec- 
tive world, and the objective world [is 
correctly understood as] the Four Noble 
Truths. Understanding arises based on [a 
correct perception of] the objective world, 
and vows are made based on understand- 
ing. Due to the making of vows, the mind 
of [the aspiration for] enlightenment is 
aroused. Many people in this world equate 


having a peaceful mind through sitting 
in meditation with arousing bodhicitta, 
but these people do not yet know what 
the objective world is really like, have 
not attained the final fruit and thus do 
not seek the higher Buddhahood, are not 
aware of great compassion and thus do not 
[seek to] save [other beings]. Therefore 
[they do not know that] the arousing of 
the mind [of enlightenment] follows from 
having great compassion. 
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fering, and [9. seeing various] arising of calamities should be understood as 
in the previous examples, and I will not repeat the details here. 


[10. seeing various] experiences: the 
order of item 9 and 10 are reversed in this 
final summation from that given at the 
beginning of this section. 


I will not repeat the details 7-8 Biz: 
it is not difficult to imagine the content of 
these remaining types of arousing bodhi- 
citta, but Chan-jan kindly supplies the 
details (BT-I, 286-87): 

5. Arousing bodhicitta through roaming 
in various Pure Lands includes hearing 
of various Pure Lands through the scrip- 
tures, seeing various Pure Lands through 
hearing the voice of the Buddha, or seeing 
these lands by having the capacity or right 
conditions for having this perception.... 
If you see the various aspects of the Pure 
Lands, you will seek Buddhahood for one- 
self and also attempt to save others. 

6. "Seeing various beings" refers to the 
assembly of beings who gather to hear the 
sermons of the Buddha, to see and follow 
the example of the virtuous disciples of the 
Buddha. It can refer to seeing the arising 
and perishing of the great assembly of dis- 
ciples; or to seeing that the members of the 
great assembly are like an apparition [they 
have no substantial existence]; or to seeing 
the ability of the disciples in soliciting the 
preaching of the Buddha Dharma; or to 
see [and learn from the example of] those 
of the assembly who are like the bodhi- 
sattva Never-disparaging (Sadaparibhtta) 
[who paid obeisance to everyone in rec- 
ognition of their latent potential to attain 
Buddhahood—see Lotus Sutra, chapter 
20; Hurvitz, 279-85 (257-62).]; or to see 
and learn from other virtues of the Bud- 
dhas disciples as explained in the section 
on the "subtlety of the Buddhas atten- 
dants” in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.55b-58a. 

7. "Seeing the cultivation of vari- 
ous practices" refers to the cultivation 
of the six perfections, the four kinds of 


samadhi [see the exposition of these Four 
Samadhis later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan], 
and so forth. Or, it can refer to seeing 
practices of physical sacrifice [“abandon- 
ing the body,” which in the most extreme 
form includes self-immolation] for the 
sake of other beings and the path, or to 
overcome deluded passions. Or, to seeing 
that such sacrifices are like an apparition is 
the level of the Shared Teaching, to seeing 
that they are for the sake of eternal dwell- 
ing [in bliss] is the level of the Distinct 
Teaching, and to seeing that this is done 
for the sake of attaining the dharmadhatu 
is the level of the Perfect Teaching. Fur- 
ther details are given in the section of the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i on the "subtlety of prac- 
tice; T 33.715b-26b. 

8. Upon "seeing the destruction of vari- 
ous dharmas, one arouses an intent to 
want to defend the Dharma. There are 
four types of bodhisattvas [correspond- 
ing to the Fourfold Teachings] and their 
ways of defending the Dharma are not 
the same. Attempts to defend the Buddha 
Dharma in accordance with establishing 
the three periods of the True, Shadow, 
and [decadent] Latter-day Dharma corre- 
spond to the Tripitaka and Shared Teach- 
ings. If you perceive the destruction of the 
Dharma and vows to defend the Dharma 
in all ten directions without limit, this 
corresponds to the Distinct Teaching. If 
you see the destruction of the Dharma 
and thus knows that the dharmadhatu 
dwells eternally and is indestructible, to 
"defend" this eternally dwelling Dharma 
without limits corresponds to the Perfect 
Teaching. 

10. "Seeing various experiences of suf- 
fering" also involves four understandings. 
If you see the triple world and the six des- 
tinies in terms of the constant cycle of 
arising and perishing, this is the Tripitaka 
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4. Three Kinds of Cessation-and-Contemplation [7b20-7c25] 


In the above sections we have discussed many [kinds of bodhicitta and vari- 
ous levels of understanding it], and now I will conclude with [discussing it in 
terms of] the three types of cessation-and-contemplation. 

The nature of reality (dharmatà) is not limited to one dharma—how can 
you [adequately] infer it from [classifications such as] three [types of cessa- 
tion and contemplation] or four (Teachings, or types of understanding the 
Four Noble Truths]? Now, to speak of [classifications in] one, two, three, or 
four [parts] is to speak of the nature of reality as the object about which we 
are deluded, and suffering and the causes of suffering are the content of this 
delusion; the content of our delusion may be light or severe, and the object 
about which we are deluded may be [understood as] indivisible from or 
separate from [ourselves]. From the perspective of distinguishing between 
mundane and supramundane realms, there are four types [or levels of 
understanding] of suffering and the causes of suffering; from the perspective 
of the natural capacities [of sentient beings] to comprehend the truth, there 
are one, two, three, and four [various levels of understanding and categories] 


that are not the same, and so forth. 


If a dull person within the mundane realms is severely deluded concern- 


Teaching. If you see that there are no 
[substantial] marks of passions in this 
cycle of arising and perishing, this is the 
Shared Teaching. To see that there are 
innumerable sufferings in each of the ten 
destinies is the Distinct Teaching. To see 
that all the sufferings in all the hundreds 
and thousands of possibilities of existence 
are included in one single momentary 
thought is the Perfect Teaching. 

9. "Seeing various calamities" also 
involves four understandings, including 
the four understandings of the Four Noble 
Truths and the Fourfold Teachings, as 
explained above, e.g., the causes of suf- 
fering [the second of the Four Truths] is 
not the same for each of the four levels 
of understanding the Four Noble Truths, 
and the perception of these causes, these 
“calamities,” is understood in four levels. 

One theme that runs through this 
explanation is the importance of the two- 
fold thrust of seeking Buddhahood for 


oneself while also seeking the salvation of 
others. It is through this twofold thrust of 
wisdom and compassion that the mind of 
enlightenment is aroused. 


Not limited to one dharma Rie tHE 
—i&: it cannot be fully explained, or it is 
not something that one can number and 
classify? 


Indivisible from or separate from EJ 
BE: therefore it is necessary to make dis- 
tinctions among various levels of under- 
standing. 


Mundane and supramundane realms: 
lit., the “inner” Pj and "outer" FA 
realms; the realm of delusions and the 
realm beyond delusions: the "mundane 
realms" include the triple world of delu- 
sion of the realm of desires, the realm 
of form, and the formless realm. The 
"supramundane realms" refers to the 
states of attainment wherein one has tran- 
scended these three realms. 
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ing the truth, that persons suffering and causes of suffering are also severe; 
if a discerning person is only lightly deluded concerning the truth, that per- 
sons suffering and causes of suffering are also light. The lightness or severity 
[of suffering and the causes of suffering] of dull and discerning people in the 
transmundane realms are also likewise. 

The nature of reality (dharmatà) is the object to be understood; the 
path and the extinguishing of suffering are the content of understanding. 
The object of understanding may be indivisible from or separate from [our- 
selves], and the content may be understood skillfully or clumsily. Within 
the mundane realms, the dull person is separate from the object of under- 
standing and therefore is clumsy in understanding the content; the discern- 
ing person is indivisible from the object of understanding and therefore is 
skillful in understanding the content. It is also likewise for the discerning 
and the dull, identity or separation, and the skillful and the clumsy in the 
transmundane realms. 

Why is this so? [7c] If phenomena 3€ and the principle of reality # 
are considered to be independent [of each other], then your dark ignorant 
delusions are indeed serious. This is like a father and son who think of each 
other as strangers, and so [if they have a disagreement,] their anger and their 
blows are both severe. Their anger is comparable to the causes of suffering, 
and their blows are comparable to suffering itself. If you understand that the 
passionate afflictions are indivisible from the nature of reality, and that phe- 
nomena and the principle of reality are mutually related, then your suffering 
and causes of suffering are light. If they are not actually [the same] flesh and 
bones, if both consider [their relationship as that of] father and son, their 
anger and blows will be feeble. 

The same is also likewise for [related pairs such as] the crude and the 
fine, the branches and the roots, the shared and the distinct, the universal 
and the particular, the difficult and the easy, and so forth. 

You could speak of the suffering and causes of suffering in the mundane 


realms as "heavy" because they stagnate in the depths, while those of the 
transmundane realms are light because they "fly away.” 


Indivisible or separate from [ourselves]: 
or, it may be a part of our understanding or 
not a part of our understanding. 


Strangers # A: "travelers on the road.” 


Crude and fine,... the universal and 
the particular BM 85g T 3 MEE: 
each of these pairs can be seen as "oppo- 
sites,’ but actually they are in a relation- 


ship of mutual indivisibility—one cannot 
be without the other, and they are not 
ultimately distinct nor separate from each 
other. 


Stagnate in the depths Jim: like globs 
of oil after a tanker accident? 


Fly away fF: like the evaporating of 
water? 
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Or, [the suffering and causes of suffering] in the mundane realms are "shal- 
low" because the delusions [that are severed are those] of the skin [and thus 
only skin-deep and on the surface], while those of the transmundane realms 
are "deep" because the delusions [to be severed] are [deeply ingrained] in 


the flesh. 


Or, you could speak of [the understanding of] those in the mundane realms 
as “clumsy” because they try to be in accordance with the thoughts of oth- 
ers, while [the understanding of] those in the transmundane realms are 
"skillful" because they are in accordance with their own thoughts [or, "in 
accordance with (the Buddha's) own thoughts”). 

Or, you could speak of [the Buddha's response to] those in the mundane 
realms as “skillful” because he must respond according to their [individual] 
capabilities, while [the Buddhas response to] those in the transmundane 
realms is "simple" because he does not need to respond accordingly [to 


limited individual capabilities]. 


Or, you could speak of [the understanding of] those in the mundane realms 
as “crude” because [it is thought that] there is a [dichotomy of] subject and 
object, while [the understanding of] those in the transmundane realms is 
"fine" because [it is realized that] there is no subject and object [dichotomy]. 

Or, you could speak of [the attainment of] those in the mundane realms as 
"fine" because those on the smaller [or inferior] path [of Hinayana] ulti- 
mately [seek to] dwell in the conjured city, while [the attainment of] those 
of the transmundane realms is "crude" because those of the greater path [of 
Mahayana] ultimately [seek to] dwell in the "place of treasures" [instead of 


being satisfied with the lower level]. 


Or, you could speak of [the defilements of] those of the mundane realms as 
"the branches" because they are adventitious afflictions, while [the defile- 


Place of treasures WP: from the par- 
able of the conjured city in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.26a. See note above. The “con- 
jured city" is an apparition produced by 
the guide of a group of pilgrims passing 
through a desert in order to urge them 
forward when they have otherwise lost 
hope. Those of lesser understanding then 
hope only to arrive at the "conjured city" 
(G3, while those of true understanding 
seek to reach the farther and ultimate goal 
of the "place of treasures." 

Adventitious afflictions Œ: an 
expression for klesa found in the Vimala- 
kirti Sütra, T 14.545a28. The context is that 
of a discussion of the nature of sickness, 


specifically that of Vimalakirti, and the 
unreal nature of sickness experienced by a 
bodhisattva. The immediate context reads 
as follows: 
A bodhisattva severs any remain- 
ing adventitious afflictions (agantuka- 
klesaprahdna?) and thus arouses great 
compassion. If you have compassion 
accompanied by passionate views, then 
you will feel an aversion toward the cycle 
of birth and death. But if you are able to 
be free of these, then you will no longer 
have any aversion. 


In Chih-i’s scheme of things, these 
“adventitious afflictions” refer to the sur- 
face passionate afflictions that must be 
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ments of] those of the transmundane realms are the "roots" because they 
are [understood as being of] the same essence [as enlightenment]. 

Or, you could speak of [the defilements of] those of the mundane realms 
as "the roots" because they appear first [on the surface], while [the defile- 
ments of] those of the transmundane realm are "the branches" because 
they appear later. 

Or, you could speak of [the attainments of] those of the mundane realms 
as "shared" because they are common to both Hinayana and Mahayana, 
while [the attainments of] those of the transmundane realms are "distinct" 
because they are unique to those of the Mahayana. 

Or, you could speak of [the attainments of] those of the mundane realms 
as "small" because they are one-sided, and as "distinct" because they are 
shallow, while [the attainments of] those of the transmundane realms are 
"great" because they are perfectly complete and "shared" because they have 
no barriers [between each other]. 

Or, you could speak of [the truth as understood by] those of the mundane 
realms as "particular" because it is limited, while [the truth as understood 
by] those of the transmundane realms is "universal" because it encom- 
passes the universe (dharmadhatu). 

Or, you could speak of the mundane realms as "universal" because they are 
present in all sages and saints, while the transmundane realms are “particu- 
lar" because they are uniquely present only among [Mahayana bodhisattvas 
and Buddhas who have] “great conditions.’ 

Or, you could speak of [the defilements of] those of the mundane realms as 
“difficult to sever” because they must use the skillful means of the sravaka 
and pratyekabuddha, while [the defilements of] those of the transmundane 
world are “easy to sever” because you rely merely on unhindered wisdom. 


In these ways, there are various interchangeable expressions. If we now 
sum this up, it can be easily understood. If we emphasize [the “opposite” 
pairs such as] “shallow and deep" and “light and heavy,’ this is the meaning 
of the gradual-and-successive contemplation $x. If we emphasize that 
the single reality of the Four Truths is indivisible, this is the meaning of the 
perfect-[and-sudden] contemplation HI #8. If we emphasize the mutual rela- 


severed first, before one attempts to sever 
the deeper afflictions such as fundamental 
ignorance. 

Great conditions" A#&: or, condi- 
tions or capacity for the Great Vehicle of 
Mahayana? Donner glosses this as "the 
Great Object of Mind" or "ultimate truth.” 


Mundane and transmundane realms: 


Chan-jan (BT-I, 294) provides the sec- 
ond part of the final pair by adding, "One 
could speak of [the defilements of] those 
of the mundane realms as ‘easy to sever’ 
because even beginners are able to destroy 
them, while [the defilements of] those of 
the transmundane realms are difficult to 
sever because they can be destroyed only 
by those who are advanced.” 
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tionship between [the pairs such as] "light and heavy,’ this is the meaning of 
the variable [undetermined] contemplation TÆER. 

It should be known that all of these are features of the Mahayana 
Dharma. If you perceive this meaning, you will know [the meaning of] 
the three types [of cessation-and-contemplation]: that is, the gradual-and- 
successive manifesting of the positive [factors with regard to bodhicitta], the 
variable [undetermined] manifesting of the positive, and the perfect-and- 
sudden manifesting of the positive. 


5. Questions and Answers on the Four Noble Truths [7c25-8a6] 


Q. If there are four kinds of the causes of suffering, why are there only two 
kinds of resultant suffering? 

A. If understanding is based on delusions, then the causes of suffering 
are classified into four levels. If delusions are based on [imperfect] under- 
standing, then there are only the delusions of the two types of samsara. In the 
Hinayana [teachings], for example, when understanding is based on delu- 
sions, there are [the two types of mistaken] views and thoughts, and when 
delusions are based on [imperfect] understanding, there is only the one type 
of samsara, [with rebirth] in various phases. 

Q. Suffering and the causes of suffering should be [understood as] 
"dharmas that arise through causes and conditions,’ but why are the path 
and extinguishing suffering also [understood] in this way? [8a] 

A. Suffering and the causes of suffering are that which is to be destroyed, 
and the Path and extinction are that which does the destroying [of afflic- 
tions]. That which does the destroying "follows after" that which is to be 
destroyed; therefore both refer to "dharmas that arise through causes and 
conditions.” Thus the Mahdparinirvana Sutra says, "Ihe attainment of the 
bright light of the lamp of wisdom is caused by the extinction of ignorance” 


Manifesting of the positive Biz: in 
contrast to eliminating the negative fac- 
tors. See the beginning of this section, 
5bi3ff. 

Two kinds of resultant suffering 4 2%: 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 297) explains that the two 
kinds of resultant suffering mentioned in 


Understanding based on delusion ... 
2 GH SE: in short, classifying these cat- 
egories into one, two, or four levels is a 
conventional exercise and not to be taken 
too strictly. 


The Path and extinction Š: these 
two aspects of the Four Noble Truths are 


this question refer to the two levels of exis- 
tence, "regular" samsara which consists of 
rebirth in the six destinies, and samsara 
as experienced by sages and bodhisattvas, 
based on the analysis in the Srimdladevi 
Sūtra, T 12.219c; see note above at 7a7. 


usually associated with unconditioned, 
not conditioned, dharmas. 

Bright light of the lamp of wisdom i 
FR = #4208: this phrase from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.732a23-24, is also 
quoted by Chih-i in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 
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Therefore this [extinction of suffering, nirvana] is also part of "causes and 
conditions.” 

Q. The nature of reality (dharmata) is the [single] object concerning 
which one is deluded. Why then do you speak of two or four [levels]? 

A. The nature of reality can be considered from [the perspective of both] 
the tentative and the real #8, and therefore [in this case] it is twofold. The 
nature of reality can also be considered from [the perspective of] the capaci- 
ties [of individual beings], and therefore it is [in this case] fourfold. 

If you perceive this meaning, then [the other nine types of arousing 
bodhicitta from] “[viewing] the marks,’ and “hearing the dharmas" to “[see- 
ing] the arising of calamities,’ and the classifications into four types [for each 
of these] can be distinguished and explained at length. 


2. The Four Universal Vows [8a7-10b7] 


Next is [a discussion of] manifesting the positive [with regard to bodhicitta] 
in terms of the [Four] Universal [Bodhisattva] Vows. In the preceding [sec- 
tion] I have already manifested the meaning (of bodhicitta) through infer- 
ence with regard to the nature of reality (dharmata), hearing the Dharma, 
and so forth. For the sake of those who do not yet understand completely, I 
will (explain) again with reference to the Four Universal [Vows]. 

Also, [another reason to explain the meaning of bodhicitta in other 
terms is that the discussion of] the Four [Noble] Truths clarifies [the ideal 
of] “seeking what is above and saving those that are below” E> P 1t in 
terms of [intellectual] understanding #4, while [the discussion of] the 
Four Universal [Vows] clarifies "seeking what is above and saving those that 
are below" in terms of resolve. 

Also, in terms of the Four [Noble] Truths, "seeking [Buddhahood] 
above and saving [sentient beings] below" is generally clarified with regard 


33.700b12. The context reads In terms of resolve #J fA: in other words, 
The World Honored One also has causes under standing Or explaining bodhicitta in 
and conditions. Due to [the cause of] terms of the Four Noble Truths empha- 
the extinction of ignorance, one attains — sizes a rational or theoretical understand- 
the burning light of anuttarasamyak- ing, while handling the same subject in 


sambodhi. terms of the Four Universal Vows will 
Four Universal Vows 5/,#:, see note bring out the more practical, action-ori- 
above at sb14. ented aspects of bodhicitta. This reflects 
Already manifested the meaning ... the T'ien-t'ai concern with a balance 


AU HEE CE BEE HK ELM: that is, in terms between the theoretical and the practical; 
of the Four Noble Truths. See previous between doctrine and practice, between 
section. wisdom and compassion. 
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to Buddhahood in all three times [of past, present, and future]; while in 
terms of the Four Universal [Vows], "seeking what is above and saving those 
below" is generally clarified in terms of Buddhahood in the future. 

Also, in terms of the Four [Noble] Truths, "seeking what is above and 
saving those below" is often clarified with regard to all the sense organs, 
while in terms of the Four Universal [Vows], "seeking what is above and 
saving those below" is clarified only with regard to the mental sense organ 
(manas indriya). 

Such distinctions facilitate understanding, and those who already 
understand do not need to linger [for additional explanation]. 


1. Arising-and-Perishing [8214] 


[Causes of Suffering] Mental activity does not arise by itself, but neces- 
sarily depends on arising through [the interplay of various] conditions 
(pratitya-samutpada). The mental sense organ is the cause [of thoughts], the 
multifarious objects [of mental activity] are the conditions, and the thoughts 
that thus arise are the dharmas that are thus produced. This sense organ and 
its objects—the subject and object #2AT—twirl through the three phases [of 
arising, changing, and perishing] —48:£8/, stealthily arising and stealthily 
taking their leave. They are [continuously] newly born and newly perishing, 
not abiding from moment to moment. They flicker like lightning, and flow 
rapidly like a torrential stream. 

[Suffering] [The five aggregates (skandha) of] visible forms & (rüpa) are 
like bubbles, sensations 5€ (vedanda) are like foam, conceptions 7H (samjñā) 


Multifarious objects [of mental activ- 


ity] i£: one of the so-called six types of 


Mental sense organ X18: Donner (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 204, note 262) adds: 


For Chih-i, the seat of the will, which is 
essential for making the Vows. Suffer- 
ing, the first of the Noble Truths, may 
be brought about through any of the six 
sense organs. The character X&used for 
the Sanskrit manas has the additional 
meaning of "intention," absent in the 
Sanskrit word. Chan-jan notes that 
strictly speaking, all the sense organs 
may participate in the Vows, since each 
of the six implies all the others (by the 
T'ien-t'ai axiom that every part of the 
whole contains the whole implicitly). 


Do not need to linger #247: that 
is, they can skip this next section and 
move on to the next? 


objects; the objects of the six senses: the 
objects of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, 
and mental activity. 


From moment to moment € $:: or, 
"from thought to thought.” 


Visible forms are like bubbles ... con- 
sciousness is like an apparition ia 
TRAE KITIR]: a common formula 
found in the Miscellaneous Agamas collec- 
tion. The Kogi (BT-I, 305) refers to section 
7/21, which corresponds to sütra no. 186, T 
2.48b29. Here the five skandhas are said to 
be "like foam, like bubbles, like a banana 
plant, like an apparition.” 

The complete formula is found in verses 
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are like flames, volitions fT (samskáàra) are like a [mirage, like the conjured] 
city, and consciousness im (vijfidna) is like an apparition. Everything that 
you possess in this world—your country and land, fields and houses, wife 
and children, riches and belongings—all is lost in a single moment; they 
appear momentarily, but are gone in an instant. [All things in] the three 
times [of past, present, and future] are transient; the [body is like] a basket 
[of poisonous snakes]— nothing but suffering. 


of sütra no. 264, T 2.69a18-20: 
The observation of forms is like an accu- 
mulation of foam, 
Feelings are like bubbles on the surface 
of the water, 
Perceptions are like flames in the spring- 
time, 
Impulses are like the banana plant, 
Consciousness is like an apparition. 


Analogies such as foam, bubbles, flames, 
the banana plant, and an apparition, for 
the five skandhas are found in numer- 
ous places in the Buddhist scriptures. For 
example, this formula is the major theme 
of the short Sūtra on Bubbles Floating on 
the Water (T no. 106, 2.501c-502b). In 
this sütra, the Tathagata sees the foam on 
the waters of the Ganges at Ayyojjha and 
expounds on the transiency of things. The 
closing verses (T 2.502a26-28) begin: 

Visible forms are like this accumulation 
of foam, 

Painful [feelings] are like bubbles on 

this water, 

Perceptions are like a wild horse in the 
summer, 

Impulses are like the banana plant, 
Consciousness is like magical appari- 
tions. 

The same verses are found in the Sütra 
on Analogies for the Five Skandha, T no. 
105, 501b18-20, except that perceptions are 
compared to "flames during a hot season.” 
Finally, Chan-jan (BT-I, 303) says that 
"this is explained in detail in the Parica- 
vimsati Sūtra and extensively in the Ta chih 
tu lun; foam and bubbles are Hinayana 
analogies, and flames and so forth are 


Mahayana analogies,’ but a closer look 
shows that all of the analogies (except the 
mirage of the conjured city of the Gand- 
harvas) are found in the Agama texts. The 
Pancavimsati Sutra (T 8.217a) and Ta chih 
tu lun (T 25.101c-105c) passages referred 
to by Chan-jan expound on ten analo- 
gies for the emptiness of dharmas: like 
an illusion, a flame, the moon reflected 
in the water, space, an echo, the city of 
the Gandharvas (i.e., a mirage), a dream, 
a shadow, an image reflected in a mirror, 
and a magical transformation. 

For a translation of the five skandhas, 
see Conze, Buddhist Thought in India, 
1967, 107-8. Following the nuances of the 
Chinese characters, I usually translate the 
five skandhas as "visible form, sensation, 
conception, volition, and consciousness." 


The conjured city: the character JX 
(district) in the Taisho edition should be 
$k (city, castle), as found in Chan-jan's 
commentary and the Bukkyo Taikei edi- 
tion (BT-I, 303). 

This undoubtedly is an allusion to the 
mirage of the city of the Gandharvas con- 
jured up by the guide in the Lotus Sütra 
parable. See notes above and Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 148-49 [136-37]. This use 
would be consistent with an image used 
often by Chih-i, but does not match the 
traditional formula, which compares 
“impulses” or “volitions” to the easily 
demolished banana plant (see preceding 
note). Perhaps it was thought that the 
analogy of the banana plant would not be 
understood in the Chinese milieu. 


A basket [of poisonous snakes] —noth- 
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[The Path] If four mountains converge upon you [from all sides], there 
is no place left to escape; the only thing to do is to single-mindedly focus on 
[the three virtues of] keeping the precepts, samadhi, and wisdom. 

[Extinction] [Therefore,] vertically [and progressively] eradicating the 
perverted [views] and horizontally [in one fell swoop] severing the sea of 


ing but suffering — Bii: an analogy 
from the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra which 
speaks of a basket containing four poison- 
ous serpents: the basket is our physical 
body, and the four serpents are the four 
castes; or the four elements of earth, water, 
fire, and wind; or the four natures of hard- 
ness, moisture, heat, and movement. The 
story (T 12.742c22-745c) goes: 


Good sons! It is analogous to there being 
a king who puts four poisonous serpents 
in a basket and orders a man to nurture, 
feed, watch over their sleeping and awak- 
ening, and rub and wash their bodies. If 
he causes one of the snakes to get angry, 
he would be executed in the city in accor- 
dance with the law. Then that man, hear- 
ing of the kings stern orders, becomes 
afraid and, abandoning the basket, ran 
away. The king then dispatches five ser- 
vants, who draw their swords in pursuit. 
... [After various adventures, the man 
finds a raft with which to cross a river, 
and he finds peace and refuge from his 
troubles on the other side.] 

[It is the same for] the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva who hears and accepts the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra and contem- 
plates the body as a basket, with [the 
four elements of] earth, water, fire, and 
wind like the four poisonous serpents, 
and that all sentient beings encounter the 
four poisons of sight, touch, breath, and 
stings, and thus lose their lives. Sentient 
beings [made] of the four elements are 
also likewise. 

Four mountains Ml: the four inevi- 
table conditions of life: birth, old age, dis- 
ease, and death. The analogy is from the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra (T 12.781c10-20): 

[The Buddha said,] “Oh great king, sup- 


pose there are four great mountains that 
[converge] from four directions with the 
intent to harm people. If the king were to 
hear of this situation, what plans would 
he make?” 

The king said, “World Honored One! 
If they converge [like that], there is no 
place to escape. The only thing to do 
would be to single-mindedly keep the 
precepts and perform charity.” 

I praised him saying, “Well done, great 
King! My exposition of four mountains 
refers to the birth, aging, disease, and 
death of sentient beings. Birth, aging, 
disease, and death come unceasingly and 
plague human beings. How is it, oh king, 
that people do not cultivate the precepts 
and charity?” 

The king said, “World Honored One! 
What fruits are gained by keeping the 
precepts and performing charity?” 

I said, “Great king! One receives many 
joys and pleasures in the realms of 
human and divine beings.” 

Chan-jan (BT-I, 305) interprets the 
four mountains to refer to the four ele- 
ments, and the four directions to refer 
to the four conditions of life. Also, the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra passage recom- 
mends keeping the precepts and perform- 
ing charity, while Chih-i recommends 
the three virtues of keeping the precepts, 
samadhi, and wisdom. 


Perverted [views] Af: views that are 
the opposite, or perversion of, the correct 
views of impermanence, suffering, no-self, 
and impurity; the four warped or per- 
verted views that the world is permanent, 
blissful, having selfhood, and pure. 


Vertical and horizontal: as pointed out 
before, “vertical” & action refers to verti- 
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[birth and] death 30 ##, you can cross over the flowing stream of existence Æ 


vit. Ihe Mahaparinirvana Sutra says, 


In the past I [the Buddha] was the same as you— 
Not being able to have insight into the Four Truths; 
For this reason I transmigrated for a long time, ... 


[The meaning of the parable of] the burning house is like this; why 
should you “drown in self-indulgent and licentious amusements.” 

Therefore compassion gives rise to the Four Universal Vows, to “extract 
suffering and grant bliss.” This is the meaning [of the vows and bodhicitta 
being aroused], just as when Sakyamuni saw the tilling of the field [and felt 


cally progressing in stages, while “hori- 
zontal” fi action refers to a single horizon- 
tal “sweep” emphasizing commonalities. 


Verses from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra KG ARGS F U R HEAR: 
see T 12.693c2-3, where it continues: 

In the great samsaric sea of suffering, 

If you are able to have insight into the 

Four Truths, 

You can thus attain the severance of 
birth and death. 

When birth and death are extinguished, 
There is no more experience of further 
existence. 

Burning house €: this is a reference 
to the famous parable in the Lotus Sütra 
where this world is compared to a burn- 
ing house. See Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 58ff. 
[55ff.]; T 9.12b-16b. 


Drown in self-indulgent and licen- 
tious amusements JL iti t8 $2: these 
are phrases used to describe the attitude 
of the children who refused to leave the 
burning house, but kept playing with their 
toys despite the eminent danger. See T 
9.14a9 and 9.14b18. Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 
66 and 69 [62, 64], translates “amusing 
themselves according to their own fancy" 
and “steeped in their games.” 


Extract suffering and grant bliss ik 
81.5: see, for example, the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.256b12-13, in which the two characters 
for compassion (3428, maitri and karuna) 
are glossed as follows: 


"Great mercy" (maitri) extracts the suf- 
fering of all sentient beings; "great com- 
passion" (karund) brings out the causes 
and conditions for joy and bliss for sen- 
tient beings. 


Sakyamuni saw the tilling of the field 
Fun SR: a popular tale from the 
life of the Buddha; Chan-jan (BT-I, 307) 
refers to the version in the Sutra on the 
Auspicious Appearances and Origins of the 
Prince Siddhartha (T 3.474c11-14). The 
story goes that when Siddhartha left his 
palace and was sitting resting under a tree, 
he observed a farmer plowing his field. 
He noticed that through the efforts of the 
farmer many insects became exposed to 
the elements and were consumed by the 
birds. This caused Siddhartha to reflect on 
the suffering of sentient beings, and to feel 
compassion for them. 

Donner (205) adds: 

The same story appears in most of the 
tales of the Buddhas life. It is of interest 
that in the passage quoted by Chan-jan 
the sütra gives an early list of four vows, 
made by Siddhartha just before he saw 
the plowing, i.e., “I wish to save those yet 
unsaved, I wish to release those yet unre- 
leased, I wish to bring peace to those not 
yet at peace, and I wish to enable those to 
attain the Way who have not yet attained 
it.” The Four Vows appear also in the 
Tao-hsing-po-lo ching (T no. 224) and the 
Ying-lo ching (T no. 656; this is probably 
a Chinese forgery of the late 4th or early 
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compassion for the insects], or when Maitreya saw the destruction of a tower 
[and realized the transiency of all things]. 

You avoid the [first] nine states of bondage through having a clear 
understanding of the Four [Noble] Truths, and [further] avoid the single 
[tenth] state of [Hinayàna] liberation through arousing the Four Universal 
[Vows]. Thus you are neither in [substantial] bondage nor liberated, but 
arouses the true and correct thought of [aspiration for] enlightenment. This 
clarifies the meaning of "manifesting the positive" [with regard to bodhicitta 
in terms of "arising" ]. 


2. Non-Arising [8a26] 


Next, just by contemplating the mutual relationship of the sense-organs and 
sense-objects arising in the mind in a single thought-moment —&, [you 
can perceive that] there is no subject nor object that is not empty in itself ël 
22. Though we [conventionally] say in a deluded way that thoughts “arise,” 
in this "arising" there is actually no own-being (svabhàva), nor other-being, 
nor both together, nor absence of causes. When [a thought] arises, it does 


5th century), and then in Chih-i's writ- 
ings for the first time in his Tzu ti chan 
men (T no. 1916). Chih-i's formulation of 
them is close to that in the Ying lo ching, 
and was adopted by many other schools 
besides the T'ien-tai. 

Maitreya saw the destruction of a 
tower MP <Æ: see the Sutra on the 
Descent of Maitreya A) T ^E tie, T no. 
455, 14.423-425, one of the most influential 
Maitreya texts in China. This story, part of 
the biography of Maitreya, goes as follows 
(T 14.424b18ff.): 

The bodhisattva Maitreya perceived that 
in this world the five desires lead to dis- 
ease, and that exceedingly many sen- 
tient beings sink in the great sea of birth 
and death (samsara), and thus should 
be greatly pitied. He himself had such 
correct insight, and therefore could not 
enjoy the life of a layperson. 

At that time King Sankha, along with 
his great ministers, brought a jew- 
eled tower and offered it to Maitreya. 
Maitreya accepted it and offered it in 
turn to the Brahmans. The Brahmans 


accepted it and then broke it and divided 
it up into pieces. Maitreya saw this won- 
derful tower (being broken) and, real- 
izing the impermanence of things, knew 
that all phenomena are subject to anni- 
hilation. He cultivated the concept of 
impermanence and left the lay life to 
study the [Buddhist] path. 


Ten states: these refer to the "ten evil 
states of mind" or "destinies" from hell 
to the liberated state of the $rávaka and 
pratyekabuddha listed at the opening of 
the discussion of bodhicitta; see Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, T 46.4a23-b18. 

No subject nor object #E= PT: lit., 
"that which produces and that which is 
produced” 


No own-being ... HAtt Mth tt Htt 


nature, other-nature, common-nature 
(i.e., self and other together), nor nature 
of causelessness. This is the tetralemma 
in the form of a, b, both-a-and-b, and 
neither-a-nor-b. This illustration of the 
concept of emptiness through the use of 
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not come from itself, nor from something else, nor from both [itself and 
something else], nor apart from [itself and something else] Eifti3t BÉ; and 
when it goes away [8b], it does not pass away to the east, west, south, or 
north. This thought does not exist inside, outside, in both, or somewhere in 
between, nor does it abide permanently on its own. It merely has a verbal 
designation, and its name is “a thought.” This verbal designation does not 
abide [permanently], nor does it not abide [at all]. Since it is incomprehen- 
sible, the arising [of the thought] is indivisible from its non-arising, as well 
as the lack of its non-arising; its existence [conventional being] and non- 
existence [non-Being] are both quiescent. Ordinary ignorant people speak 
of “existence, but the wise know [the true meaning of] non-existence [or 
rather, non-Being]. 

This can be compared to [a child who sees the reflections of] the moon 
in the water and is happy [thinking that he is able] to obtain it, but is sad 
when [he enters the water and the moon] is lost; adults neither rejoice nor 
grieve whether [the moons reflection] comes or goes [because they know 
that it is only a reflection]. Reflections of images in a mirror or magical 
transformations are also like this. 


The Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha says, 


Suffering has no arising, the causes of suffering have no accumulation, the 
Path is non-dual, and extinction does not arise. 


emptiness of dharmas] is said to be like 
[the reflection of] the moon in the water. 

Also, this is like a child who sees 
the moon [reflected] in the water and 
rejoices, wishing to grasp it. Adults who 
see this are amused and laugh. People 
who have no wisdom are also like this. 
They see the physical body [of human 


the tetralemma is characteristic of the 
standpoint of the Shared Teaching, which 
emphasizes the "non-arising" of all things. 

Moon in the water K} H: from the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.102b11-18 (Lamotte, 
Le Traité, 364.), where it explains the ten 
similes for emptiness listed above. This 


story is part of the explanation for the 
third simile, that all dharmas are like the 
reflection of the moon in the water: 


[Emptiness being] like [the reflection of] 
the moon in the water is as follows: The 
moon is actually in space, but its reflec- 
tion appears in the water. In the same 
way the “moon” of the true aspect of 
reality is "in" the emptiness of the nature 
of reality, but [the reflection appears] 
in the "water" of the minds of ordinary 
divine and human beings. The marks of 
the self and the objects [perceived by] 
the self become manifest, therefore [the 


beings] and therefore think that there is a 
personal Self. Since they do not have true 
wisdom, they perceive many kinds of 
phenomena and rejoice, wishing to grasp 
onto them, such as the various marks of 
masculinity and femininity. Those who 
have gained the noble path laugh [at this 
grasping, knowing that it is futile]. 
Images in a mirror or magical trans- 
formations $1%4J1Ľ: these are two more 
of the ten similes found in the Ta chih tu 
lun. See previous note. 


Suffering has no arising ... E + RE 
Al 4 i875 — RAE: a summary of a passage 


The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, 
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[Bodhisattvas] understand that there is no [substantial] suffering in suffer- 
ing, and therefore they possess the real truth,... they understand that there 
is no [substantial] extinction in extinction, and therefore they possess the 


real truth. 


[The Causes of Suffering] The causes of suffering are in themselves 
empty. You should not be like a thirsty deer that chases after [the mirage 


produced by] a shimmering sun. 


from the Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha at 

T 15.39a2-6: 
You should know that the Noble Truths 
are neither suffering, nor the causes of 
suffering, nor extinction, nor the path. 
The "Noble Truths" mean: knowing that 
suffering does not [substantially] arise 
is called the Noble Truth of suffering. 
Knowing that the causes of suffering do 
not [substantially] accumulate is called 
the Noble Truth of the cause of suffering. 
Knowing that ultimately in the extinc- 
tion of dharmas there is neither arising 
nor perishing is called the Noble Truth 
of extinction. That all dharmas are equal 
and that one attains the path by means of 
the non-duality of dharmas is called the 
Noble Truth of the path. 


[Bodhisattvas] understand that there 
is no suffering ... ft Si mA KR) E 
HER EI li: a summary of a pas- 
sage in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.682c7-14: 


All ordinary people have suffering but not 
the truth. Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
have suffering and the truth of suffering, 
but not the real [ultimate] truth. Bodhi- 
sattvas understand that suffering is not 
[substantial] suffering, and therefore they 
do not have suffering and yet have the real 
truth. Ordinary people have the causes 
of suffering but not the truth. Sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas have the causes of 
suffering and the truth of the causes of 
suffering. Bodhisattvas understand that 
the causes of suffering are not [substan- 


tial] causes of suffering, and therefore 
they do not have the causes of suffering 
and yet have the real truth. Sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas have extinction but not 
the real [truth]. Bodhisattva-mahasattvas 
have extinction and they have the real 
truth. Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
have the path but not the real [truth]. 
Bodhisattva-mahasattvas have the path 
and they have the real truth. 


A thirsty deer that chases after a shim- 
mering sun i$ E Sb iE Ez: as Donner 
(207) points out, Chan-jan and Sekiguchi 
follow an alternate character given in the 
Taisho for "sun" that gives a meaning of 
“windblown flame" instead of “shimmer- 
ing sun, thus having the deer mistake 
the flames of the sun for water. However, 
Donner adds: 


In the Seng-chao/Kumárajiva com- 
mentary to the Vimalakirti Sütra (T no. 
475, 38.341b), Seng-chao says, "Thirsty, 
he sees the flame (glimmer) of the sun, 
and mistakes it for water,’ and in the 
four-roll Lankavatàra Sūtra (translated 
by Gunabhadra: T 16.4914), it speaks 
of a herd of deer tormented by thirst, 
who mistake the "spring-time flame" for 
water. Hence I tend to think, in opposi- 
tion to Chan-jan and Sekiguchi, that no 
true fire is being spoken of, that this is a 
case of the kind of water-like mirage the 
hot sun can project onto a flat surface: a 
road, desert, or plain. 


I agree, and translate accordingly. 
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[Suffering] Suffering is in itself empty. You should not be like a foolish 
monkey that grasps after [the reflection of] the moon in the water 

[The Path] The path is in itself empty. [However,] you should not say, “I 
practice [the path] that is empty, therefore I do not practice [the path] that 
is not empty.’ If the Dharma itself is to be discarded [after you cross to the 
other shore] as in the simile of the raft, then how much more so [should you 


discard] that which is not the Dharma. 


Foolish monkey that grasps after the 
moon in the water EU KrhH: the 
Mahásamghika Vinaya contains the fol- 
lowing story (T 22.284a11-26): 


The Buddha said to all the bhiksus, "At a 
time in the past, there was a city named 
Varanasi in a country named Kasi where, 
in an empty space, there lived five hun- 
dred monkeys who cavorted in the trees. 
They came to a certain tree where under 
the tree there was a well. A reflection 
of the moon was shining in the well. At 
that time, the lord of the monkeys saw 
this reflection of the moon and said to 
his retainers ‘The moon has now died 
and fallen into the well, and we should 
retrieve it. If not, the world will suffer 
long from long, dark nights’ They dis- 
cussed the matter and said, 'How should 
we do this?' Then the lord of the mon- 
keys said, ‘I know a way to retrieve it. 
I will grasp onto a branch of this tree 
and you all grasp on to my tail, and one 
after the other if we are all connected 
we can retrieve it? Then all the monkeys 
did as the lord of the monkeys said, and 
grasped on to each other one after the 
other until they barely reached the water. 
But the chain of monkeys was heavy and 
the branch of the tree was weak, and it 
broke and all the monkeys fell into the 
water in the well..." 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus, “The 
lord of the monkeys at that time is now 
Devadatta. The rest of the monkeys 
at that time are now the six groups of 
bhiksus [who follow Devadatta]. At that 
time, they had already met and, follow- 
ing each other, had already experienced 
various sufferings.” 


Practice [the path] that is empty 4X 
{TEN Æ: the fact that the Path is “empty” 
should not be an excuse for not practic- 
ing at all. 


The simile of the raft intir: that is 
used to cross a river and then discarded 
after one has reached the other side is a 
common one in Buddhism to describe 
teachings that are useful for attaining 
enlightenment, but should not be clung 
to after one has attained enlightenment. A 
classic source for this simile is the Middle- 
Length Agama, T no. 26, 1.764b17-c14: 

For your sakes I will explain “the ser- 
mon of a long night” by means of the 
simile of the raft, wishing to lead you 
to abandon [your attachments] and not 
desire further rebirth. It is like a deep 
and very wide river running through 
the mountains; it runs deep and strong 
with many eddies, and there is no ferry 
boat or bridge. There was a person who 
came to this shore and for certain reasons 
wishes to cross [to the other side]. This 
person, seeking to cross to the other side, 
thought to himself, “Now, this mountain 
river is deep and very wide. It runs deep 
and strong with many eddies. There is no 
ferry boat or bridge on which to cross. 
I, for certain reasons, wish to cross to 
the other side. I should use some skillful 
means to safely lead myself to the other 
side. Having these thoughts, I should 
now gather grasses and wood from this 
shore, bind them together, and build a 
raft to ride on and cross safely to the 
other side.” He also thought, “Now I have 
many benefits from this raft. I rode this 
raft and it led me safely from one shore 
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[Extinction] Extinction is in itself empty, but you should not say that 
sentient beings have a certain life-span [and then die and become nothing, 
because both this life and "after-life" are empty of substantial Being]. Who 
can realize the extinction of this through the extinction of that? The cycle of 
birth-and-death itself is empty—how can it be abandoned? Nirvana itself is 
empty—how can it be obtained? 


A sutra says, 


I [Subhuti] do not wish to say that within the non-arising of dharmas there 
is the cultivation of the path [in stages], whether it be the four mindfulnesses 
or the eightfold noble path. I do not wish to say that within the non-arising of 
dharmas there is any attainment of fruit, whether it be that of the stream-enterer 


or the arhat. 


to arrive on that other shore. I should put 
this raft on my right shoulder or on top 
of my head and carry it.” So he put the 
raft on his right shoulder or on his head 
and carried it. What is the meaning of 
this? When this man had done finished 
this [crossing], what benefits was he able 
to obtain from the raft? Then the bhiksus 
answered, “We do not know.” The Bud- 
dha said, “How was a certain man able 
to gain many benefits from making a 
raft? This man thought, ‘I can have many 
benefits from this raft. After riding on 
this raft, I can safely go from this shore 
and cross to the other shore. I should 
now go on this raft over the waters and 
to the other shore, and then abandon it: 
So this person went on the raft from this 
shore over the waters and to the other 
shore and abandoned the raft and went 
on his way. What is the meaning of this? 
Wasn't he able to gain many benefits by 
making the raft in this way?” Then the 
bhiksus said, “He benefited.” Then the 
World Honored One said, “In this way 
I have for your sakes explained “the ser- 
mon of the long night” by means of the 
simile of the raft, wishing to lead you 
to abandon [your attachments] and not 
desire further rebirth. If you know [the 
true meaning] of my sermon of the long 
night in terms of the simile of the raft, 
your should (know enough to] abandon 


this Dharma; how much more so that 
which is not the Dharma. 


I [Subhüti] do not wish to say ... or the 
arhat: this is a summary of a long passage 
from the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.271a-c, 
that is also quoted in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.437b-c. The passage consists of a dia- 
logue between Subhüti and Sariputra in 
which Subhtti tries to explain the mean- 
ing of the non-arising of all things: 


Sàriputra said to Subhüti, "As I have heard 
the explanation of Subhüti, forms do not 
arise, and feelings, perceptions, impulses, 
and consciousness do not arise. Also the 
Buddha and the Buddha Dharma do 
not arise. If this is so, then there should 
be no attainment of the stream-enterer 
and the fruit of the stream-enterer, the 
once-returner and the fruit of the once- 
returner, the non-returner and the fruit 
of the non-returner, the arhat and the 
fruit of the arhat, the pratyekabuddha 
and the path of the pratyekabuddha. 
There should be no attainment of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva and univer- 
sal wisdom. Neither should there be 
any distinction between the six des- 
tinies, nor any attainment of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva and the five 
kinds of bodhi-wisdom. Subhüti, if all 
dharmas do not arise, then for what rea- 
son should the stream-enterer sever the 
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Following this example, you should also say "I do not wish to say that 
within the non-arising of dharmas there is any visible form, sensations, con- 
ceptions, volitions, or consciousness; and I do not wish to say that within the 
non-arising of dharmas there is greed, hate, or ignorance.’ 

Only have compassionate thoughts toward sentient beings and arouse 
the vow to remove the two kinds of suffering and grant the two kinds of 
bliss. By realizing the emptiness of suffering and its causes, you can avoid the 
nine stages of bondage, and, by realizing the path and extinction, you can 


three bonds and thus cultivate the path; 
or the once-returner loosen the bonds of 
greed, hate, and ignorance and thus cul- 
tivate the path; or the no-returner sever 
the five lower bonds and thus cultivate 
the path; or the arhat sever the five higher 
bonds and thus cultivate the path; or the 
pratyekabuddha practice the Dharma of 
the pratyekabuddha and thus cultivate 
the path; or the bodhisattva-mahasattva 
perform difficult practices for the sake 
of sentient beings who experience vari- 
ous sufferings? Why should the Buddha 
attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi? Why 
should the Buddha turn the wheel of the 
Dharma?" 

Subhüti said to Sariputra, “I do not wish 
to say that there is attainment in the non- 
arising of dharmas. Again, I do not wish 
to say that there is the stream-enterer and 
the fruit of the streamwinner in the non- 
arising of dharmas ... and I do not wish 
to say that there is the arhat and the fruit 
of the arhat and the pratyekabuddha and 
the path of the pratyekabuddha in the 
non-arising of dharmas. Again, I do not 
wish to say that the bodhisattva performs 
difficult practices for the sake of sentient 
beings who experience various suffer- 
ings, or that bodhisattvas also do not by 
the difficult thoughts practice the path. 
Why? Sariputra, one is not able to benefit 
innumerable, countless sentient beings 
by producing difficult thoughts or pain- 
ful thoughts.” 

“Sariputra, now bodhisattvas have pity 
on sentient beings and think of sentient 
beings like a father or mother or brother, 
like a child or like their own body. In this 


way they are able to benefit immeasur- 
able, countless sentient beings, because 
this is inconceivable. Why is this so? 
Bodhisattva-mahasattvas should arouse 
thoughts like this. The self is not attain- 
able in any place and in any way. Inner 
and outer dharmas are also like this. If you 
arouse such thoughts, you will not have 
difficult thoughts or painful thoughts. 
Why? Because bodhisattvas will not 
experience any place or any dharma. 

"Sariputra, I also do not wish to say 
that in non-arising the Buddha attains 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Also, I do not 
wish to say that in non-arising there is 
the turning of the wheel of the dharma. 
Also, I do not wish to say that in non- 
arising there is attainment of the path, 
[and so forth}? 

In short, all things are substantially 
empty, and in the ultimate sense [at least 
at the level of the Shared Teaching] one 
cannot speak of the [substantial] "arising" 
of anything. 

Four mindfulnesses 4 or the 
eightfold noble path AÆÆ: the first and 
last categories of the "thirty-seven parts of 
the way,’ or stages on the path to enlight- 
enment. 


I do not wish to say ... or ignorance: 
actually these items are mentioned in the 
sütra passage, whereas the thirty-seven 
parts on the path to enlightenment are not. 


Remove the two kinds of suffering 1X 
Ptr: suffering and the causes of suffering. 

Grant the two kinds of bliss Si 5: 
extinction and the path to extinction. 
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avoid the one stage of [Hinayana] liberation. Thus you are neither in bond- 
age nor liberated, but arouse the true and correct thought of [aspiration for] 
enlightenment. This clarifies the meaning of “manifesting the pertinent" [or 
"positive"] [with regard to bodhicitta in terms of "non-arising"]. 


3. Immeasurable [8b21] 


Next, just by contemplating the sense organs and sense objects arising in 
the mind in a single thought-moment, [you can perceive that] the arising of 
thoughts is conventionally existent in itself. The thoughts or mind of con- 
ventional names is the basis for both delusion and understanding; thus one 
says that the Four [Noble] Truths have immeasurable aspects. 


[Suffering and the Causes of Suffering] The triple world does not have 
a distinct reality; it is merely due to production by a single mind. The mind 
is like a skillful artist who creates [paintings] with various colors. The mind 


Conventionally existent in itself 8[/&: 
"Indivisible from conventional existence" 
or "conventionally existent in itself" is 
the standpoint of the Distinct Teach- 
ing, which, in contrast to the preceding 
emphasis on emptiness, emphasizes the 
opposite side of the coin, that is, the innu- 
merable conventional aspects of reality as 
provisional or conditionally dependent 
existence. 


The basis for both delusion and under- 
standing f& Z Zo 3ERUE: Chan-jan 
(BT-L 314) refers to the Larikavatàra Sutra 
(see T nos. 670 and 671) to argue that 
something can be the basis for both good 
and bad. He quotes "section 5" to the effect 
that “The tathagata-garbha is the cause for 
both the good and the not-good; i.e., the 
Tathagata as the nature of the principle 
[of reality] is the basis for good and evil? 
However, I could not locate a passage in 
the Lankavatara Sutra that corresponds 
to this phrase. 

Chan-jan also refers to a story from the 
Ta chih tu lun, which I also failed to locate: 

It is like an elephant entering into the 
waters of a great lake and muddying it. 
Pearls enter [the waters] and purify it. 
It should be known that the waters of 


the lake are the basis for both purity and 
muddiness. The pearls and the elephant 
are the conditions for purity and mud- 
diness. 


A distinct reality 5i: it does not have 
an independent existence, distinct and 
apart from an “ultimate reality.” 


A single mind —-L:: see the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.558c10: “The triple world is an 
empty delusion; there is only the produc- 
tions of the mind.” 


The mind is a like skillful artist who 
creates with various colors ^A T Œ Bm 
Eté: Almost a direct quote from the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.465c27. The con- 
text, 9.465c16—466a6, reads: 


This is like an artist 
Who portions out the various shades 
and colors. 

[That which is actually] empty delusion 

takes on various colors and forms, 
Though the four elements are undif- 
ferentiated.... 

The mind is like this artist. 
It draws with the five skandhas 

But in all the world 
There is no dharma that is not so pro- 
duced. 

Like the mind, so also is the Buddha. 
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constructs the six destinies, making distinctions and analyzing them into 
immeasurable varieties and differences. It is these so-called [false] views 
and passionate desires that are the aspects of the light and heavy causes 
of suffering both within this [mundane] realm [of delusion] and in the 
transmundane realm. In the same way, samsara refers to the aspects of light 
and heavy suffering both in the ordinary realm of transmigration and in the 
transmundane realm. 


[The Path] Understanding arises by reverting and converting #4 this 
mind. It is like an artist who washes away all the colors and forms and paints 
with [new] pigments. 

[In terms of arising-and-perishing, the Tripitaka forms of contempla- 
tion include those from] the so-called “contemplating the body as impure” 
to “contemplating the mind as impermanent.’ Such an understanding of the 
[thirty-seven] “parts on the way” [as a gradual progression from lower to 
higher levels] is like taking a circuitous way to the conjured city. 

[In terms of non-arising, contemplation in the Shared Teaching involves] 
contemplating [8c] the body [to realize that] the body is empty [of substan- 
tial Being], and contemplating the mind [to realize that] the mind is empty. 
Within emptiness there is no [substantial] impermanence, nor any [substan- 


And like the Buddha, the same is so for 
sentient beings. 
The mind, the Buddha, and sentient 


states of mindfulness, the first category of 
the thirty-seven steps on the path to (or 
factors of) enlightenment. Chih-i teaches 


beings; a classification of “thirty-seven steps” on 
There is no distinction among these the way to enlightenment, from the four 
three.... 


mindfulnesses to the eightfold path. See 
note above and Hurvitz, Chih-i, 344-46. 
The four are: contemplating the body as 
impure, contemplating experience as suf- 
fering, contemplating the mind as imper- 
manent, and contemplating dharmas as 


If people wish to seek knowledge 
Concerning all the Buddhas in the tri- 
ple world. 

They should have this insight: 

That the mind produces all the 


Tathagatas. 


Washes away all the colors Pt $256: 
thus creating a new picture? 


Contemplating the body as impure 
to contemplating the mind as imper- 
manent #47 iF 79 E SUC S5: these are 
traditional "Hinayàna" ways of contem- 
plation. For example, contemplating the 
body as impure includes contemplating 
corpses in a graveyard, contemplating the 
impure aspects of the physical body, and 
so forth. These two are also part of the four 


without selfhood. 


A circuitous way to the conjured city 
fT 381 9X: a reference to the parable of the 
conjured city in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.26a; 
see previous notes on this parable. 


Contemplating the body ... the mind 
is empty 442279 E BLL- D 78: and, to fill 
out the list of the four mindfulnesses, 
contemplating experience to realize that 
experience is empty, and contemplat- 
ing dharmas to realize that dharmas are 


empty. 
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tial] impurity. Such an understanding of the "parts on the way" is like head- 
ing directly to the conjured city. 

[In terms of the immeasurable, contemplation in the Distinct Teaching 
involves] contemplating the body as impermanent [so that you realize] that 
impermanence is identical to emptiness, and contemplating the true nature 
[Dharma-nature] of the body as neither permanent nor impermanent, nei- 
ther empty nor not empty. Contemplation of the mind is also like this. Such 
an understanding of the "parts on the way" is like taking a circuitous way to 
the place of treasures. 

[In terms of the spontaneous, contemplation in the Perfect Teaching 
involves] contemplating the true nature of the body [to realize that] it is 
neither pure nor impure, yet also illuminating its purity and impurity; and 
contemplating the true nature of the mind [to realize that] it is [neither] per- 
manent nor impermanent, yet also illuminating its permanence and imper- 
manence. Such an understanding of the "parts on the way" is like heading 
directly to the place of treasures. 


[Extinction] The person [of the Tripitaka Teaching] who has annihilated 
[mistaken] views and delusions is called a “stream-winner.’ The person who 
annihilates the conceptual [delusions] is called [the attainer of the other] 
three fruits [of once-returner, non-returner, and arhat]. 

The person [of the Shared Teaching] who has extinguished [mistaken] 
views h is said to be at the “level of insight" [into the Four Noble Truths], 
and the person who has extinguished conceptual /& [delusions or “atti- 
tudes"] is said to be at the level of the lesser [weaker delusions], the level of 
freedom [from desires], or the level of completing discernment, until you 


truth" to be annihilated at this earliest 
stage. According to the Ta chih tu lun 
(roll 78), the Streamwinner is at the stage 
where all intellectual delusions have been 
eradicated. Professor Sekiguchi has ver- 
bally approved this emendation of the 
text. 

Level of insight H3: the fourth stage in 
the Shared Teaching and the same level as 
the stream-enterer (the "first fruit") in the 
Tripitaka Teaching. See Chart 1. The ten 
levels are listed in the Paricavimsati Sutra, 
T 8.346b, and in the corresponding sec- 


The place of treasures WP: as pointed 
out previously, the "place of treasures" is 
the ultimate destination of the travelers 
who are encouraged by the appearance of 
the conjured city but do not linger there. 


Views and delusions: I follow Donner's 
suggestion (209) to amend "views of the 
truth" Fiat in the Taisho text to the more 
common T'ien-t'ai category of “mistaken 
views and attitudes" EL 2, which is what 
in the T'ien-tai scheme is severed at this 
early stage of practice. Donner continues: 


No commentators mention this problem, 


and neither of my suggested alternatives 
resembles the character I wish to strike 
out, but it is absurd for “the seeing of the 


tion of the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.4174. 


Level of the lesser [weaker delusions] 
i€, the level of freedom 4 [from desires], 
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attack the remaining propensities [for attachment] and are called a pratyeka- 
buddha. 

The person [of the Distinct Teaching] who has extinguished mistaken 
views and attitudes is said to be on the ten stages of abodes t1}; one who has 
extinguished the minute dust-like delusions is said to be on the ten levels of 
practice and the ten levels of merit transference; one who has extinguished 
[fundamental] ignorance is said to be on the level of the ten (bhümi) stages 
+ Hi, equivalent to awakening 58, and subtle (sublime) awakening 1/5. 

The person [of the Perfect Teaching] who has extinguished mistaken 
views and attitudes and the minute dust-like delusions is said to be on the 
ten levels of faith; one who has extinguished [fundamental] ignorance is 
said to be on the levels of the ten abodes, the ten of practice, the ten of merit 
transference, the ten (bhümi) stages, equivalent to enlightenment, and subtle 
(sublime) awakening. 


[At this level] distinctions are made [concerning the Four Noble Truths] 
into sixteen categories, so that the path and extinction [as well as suffering 
and the causes of suffering] are not [considered] the same, and the Buddha 
Dharmas are [seen to be] as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River. 
There are so many distinctions and ways of analyses that they are beyond 
expression. Yet [one who has understanding] perceives them [as clearly as 
[contemplating] a fruit on the palm of the hand, without any warped mis- 
understanding. [Such a person knows that] all things arise from the mind; 
there is no other place they could come from. 

By contemplating a single thought [in this way], you are able to have 
penetrating understanding of thoughts that are beyond expression. [By 
understanding] thoughts that are beyond expression, you are able to have 
penetrating understanding of dharmas [phenomenal objects of thought] 
that are beyond expression. [By understanding] dharmas that are beyond 
expression, you are able to have penetrating understanding of non-dharmas 


or the level of completing discernment 
CK (or Ht): these are levels five through 
eight in the list mentioned in the previous 
note. 


non-arising, immeasurable, and sponta- 
neous—for each of the Four Noble Truths, 
for a total of sixteen categories. 


Thoughts that are beyond expression 


Ten stages of abodes ... subtle (sub- 
lime) awakening: once again, see Chart 1. 

Ten levels of faith ... subtle (sublime) 
awakening: these are the fifty-two stages 
of the Perfect Teaching. 

Sixteen categories 1 7X P7: thus there 
are four kinds—arising and perishing, 


7n] iL»: an expression of “emptiness.” 
Dharmas that are beyond expression 
7x ay SLE : an expression of “conventional- 
ity” 
Penetrating understanding of non- 
dharmas and non-thoughts 34457] 3i3E.L- 
JEX: an expression of the “Middle.” 
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and non-thoughts. Contemplating all thoughts[, in contrast to contemplat- 
ing one single thought,] is also like this. 

The ordinary person caught in one of the nine [destinies of] bondage 
does not realize or know [these things], like a very rich but blind child sitting 
in a treasure store of jewels. ['The blind child] cannot see [the wonderful jew- 
els], and instead is agitated and burdened by them, and the treasures become 
a hindrance. Those of the two vehicles are feverishly diseased and take all the 
jeweled treasures to be demons, tigers, dragons, and serpents, and so discard 
them and run away, "suffering loneliness and hardship for over fifty years.” 
Although there are differences between [the nine states of] bondage and [the 
tenth state of Hinayana] liberation, they are all lacking the supreme and pre- 
cious treasure of the Tathagata [or, attainment of Buddhahood]. By arousing 
great mercy and compassion and the [universal] vows [you can] extract 
suffering and grant bliss.” Thus you are neither in bondage nor liberated, but 
arouses the true and correct thought of [aspiration for] enlightenment. This 
clarifies the meaning of “manifesting the positive" [with regard to bodhicitta 
in terms of "immeasurable"]. 


4. Spontaneous [8c23] 


Next, [by contemplating] the mutual interrelationship of sense organs and 
sense objects arising in the mind in a single thought-moment, [you can per- 
ceive that] it [the single thought] is "identical with emptiness, identical with 
conventionality, and identical with the Middle.” Both sense objects and sense 


Agitated and burdened by them, and 
the treasures become a hindrance h$% 
ERB RAB: or "instead they hinder his 
movement and even cause him harm.” 


Suffering loneliness and hardship for 
over fifty years YJ FHAT EHR: this 
phrase is from the parable of the lost son 
in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.17b11; Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 88 [82], translates the context: 


When facing his end, the old man com- 
manded his son to gather his kinsmen, as 
well as kings, great minister, Ksatriyas, 
and householders, who were all to gather 
together. Then he himself proclaimed to 
them: "Sirs! Know that this is my son, 
begotten by me. Having forsaken me in 
such-and-such a city and run off, he suf- 
fered loneliness and hardship for more 
than fifty years. His original name was 


so-and-so. My own name is thus-and- 
so. Formerly, in my native city, affected 
by grief, I sought him. Some time ago, I 
suddenly encountered him by accident 
and got him back. He is really my son. 
I am really his father. Now all the trea- 
sure I have belongs to my son. What was 
formerly paid out and taken in, my son 
knows it all.” 

Extract suffering and grant bliss 1&3 
Hi $4: see note above on the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.256b12-13, in which the two charac- 
ters for compassion are glossed in terms 


of extracting suffering and granting joy 
and bliss. 
Identical with emptiness, identical 


with conventionality, and identical with 
the Middle 8I 7:8IEB[ rh: this is the ideal 
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organs are [indivisible from] true reality (dharmadhatu), both are ultimately 
empty, both are the tathagata-garbha, and both are the Middle Way. 

Why are they "identical with emptiness” BŒ? Both arise through con- 
ditions. Whatever arises through conditions lacks own-being. Whatever 
lacks own-being is empty. 

Why are they "identical with the conventional" BR? To arise while 
lacking own-being is to have only conventional existence. 

Why are they “identical with the Middle" BF? They do not transcend 
the nature of reality (dharmataà), so both [emptiness and conventional exis- 
tence] are identical with the Middle. 

You should know that one single thought [at the same time] is identi- 
cal with emptiness, identical with conventionality, and identical with the 
Middle à 51— 6) 226) RE) +. All [three] are ultimate emptiness 3€ 777, all 
are the tathàgata-garbha 35K, and all are the true aspect of reality B. 
They are not three [9a] yet three; they are three yet not three JF — m — = i^^ 
—. They are neither fused [into one] nor dissociated [into three completely 
distinct truths], and yet they are both fused [into a single truth] and dissoci- 
ated [into three distinct truths]. It is not possible to say they are either “one” 
— or "different" €, yet they are both "one" and "different? 

This is analogous to [the relationship between] bright light and a mir- 
ror. Bright light is analogous to "identity with emptiness"; the image [in the 
mirror] is analogous to "identity with conventionality"; the mirror itself is 
analogous to "identity with the Middle.” These [three aspects of a reflection 
in a mirror] are neither fused [into an indistinguishable phenomenon] nor 
disassociated [into completely independent phenomena], yet they are unde- 
niably fused [into a single occurrence] and disassociated [into its various 


state of mind achieved through making 
the Four Universal Vows, corresponding 
to the Perfect Teaching. It is the state of 
perfect enlightenment beyond conception 
and words, yet most validly expressed in 
terms of the threefold truth: the simulta- 
neous identity of emptiness, convention- 
ality, and the Middle. 

You should know that one single 
thought ... both “one” and “different”: 
see my discussion of the threefold truth in 
Swanson, Foundations, e.g., 6-8 and 152. 

Bright light and a mirror ‘AS: Donner 
(211) anticipates this analogy: 


Restating the argument in more con- 
temporary terms, we may say that the 
truth is on the one hand differentiable, 
on the other hand undifferentiable, 
and finally something which neither of 
these opposite expressions can convey. 
Similarly, light is conceived of today as 
consisting of (differentiated) particles, 
or also (undifferentiated) waves, or as 
something which can ultimately not be 
caught in this net of opposites. Then it 
must be added that these three ways in 
which to conceive of light can both be 
completely identified with each other 
and completely distinguished from each 
other. 
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aspects]. They are not one nor two nor three [in a sequence], and yet the 
two-to-three [sequence] is not violated. 

This single thought- moment is neither [simply] vertical [= sequential] 
nor horizontal [= taken as a whole]; it is beyond conceptual understanding 
(acintya) TEARS n] A ak. This is so not only for the self [or “mind”], but 
also for the Buddha and sentient beings. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says, “The mind [= oneself], the Buddha [= the 
ideal], and sentient beings [= other people]; there is no distinction among 
these three.” You should know that your own mind is thus endowed with the 
entire Buddha Dharma. 

The Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha says, 

It is only when you are deluded concerning the aggregates (skandhas), 

sense entrances (ayatana), and sense realms (dhàtu) 

That you seek enlightenment [apart from them]. 
The aggregates, sense entrances, and sense realms are indivisible from it; 
Apart from these there is no enlightenment. 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, “The liberation of the Tathagata should be 
sought in the mental processes of sentient beings.” Since sentient beings 
are [already] indivisible from enlightenment, there is nothing further to be 
attained; since sentient beings are indivisible from nirvana, there is noth- 
ing further to be extinguished. Since a single thought is already like this, all 


thoughts are also likewise, and all dharmas are also likewise. 


They are not one nor two nor three 
[in a sequence], and yet the two-to-three 
[sequence] is not violated 7: — —— —— 5€ 
jj: words and concepts demand that such 
things as the threefold truth be presented 
sequentially, but this level of understand- 
ing corresponds to the Distinct Teach- 
ing. At the level of the Perfect Teaching, 
beyond words and concepts, the threefold 
truth is non-sequential and perfectly inte- 
grated. 


The mind, the Buddha, and sentient 
beings; there is no distinction among 
these three -Of% RRA dé = MEF: from 
the same section of the Avatamsaka Sutra 
quoted above on the analogy of the mind 
as a painter; see T 9.465c29. 

It is only when ... no enlightenment È 
T^ E 9E ALIU SKOR 1x De BRAD Ji Be Je 3 


1&: A direct quote from verses in Visesa- 


cintibrahma-pariprccha, T 15.52b28-29. 

The liberation of the Tathagata ... 41 
SR AE Ae ERE LiTH K: almost verbatim 
from the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.544c6-7, 
where Mañjuśrī and Vimalakirti are dis- 
cussing the meaning of emptiness. Boin 
(Vimalakirti Sutra, 119) translates the con- 
text as follows: 


Majfijusri: Householder, where is this 
emptiness found? 

Vimalakirti: Mafjusri, emptiness is 
found in the sixty-two kinds of false 
views. 

M: Where are the sixty-two kinds of false 
views found? 

V: They are found in the deliverance of 
the Tathagata. 

M: Where is the deliverance of the 
Tathagatas found? 

V: It is found in the activity of the mind of 
all beings (cittapurvacarita). 
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The Contemplation of Samantabhadra says, "Vairocana pervades all 
places.” This is the same meaning [as the point made above]. 

You should thus know that all dharmas are the Buddha Dharma, because 
they are [integral with] the Tathagata and the universe (dharmadhatu). 

If so, then why is it also said [in the Avatamsaka Sütra] that “the mind 
cavorts in the universe (dharmadhátu) as if in space,’ and “Ignorance and 
enlightenment" [or "darkness and light"] are indivisible from ultimate emp- 
tiness"? [The reason is,] these [statements] are made from the perspective of 
emptiness, but [ultimately] emptiness is indivisible from non-emptiness and 


is also neither emptiness nor non-emptiness. 
It is also said [in the Avatamsaka Sütra], "The billions of scrolls of 
sutras are contained in one minute particle of dust,’ that is, all the Buddha 


Vairocana pervades all places E Wi 
3538 — 4) BE: from the The Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra WERE BE (TEE RE, T 
no. 277, 9.392c16. This text was considered 
in the T’ien-t'ai tradition to be a sort of 
appendix to the Lotus Sütra, and, together 
with the Sütra of Immeasurable Mean- 
ings, forms the content of The Threefold 
Lotus Sütra. It has been translated into 
English as such and published by Weath- 
erhill/Kosei, 1975. See p. 362, where the 
full phrase reads, “Sakyamuni Buddha 
is called Vairocana Who Pervades All 
Places, and his dwelling place is called 
Eternally Tranquil Light." 


The mind cavorts in the universe as in 
space W ERIE: a line from verses 
in the Avatamsaka Sutra, section 3-20, 
T 9.409c1; the context continues: “such a 
person knows the realm of the Buddha.” 


Ignorance and enlightenment” [*dark- 
ness and light"] are indivisible from ulti- 
mate emptiness #£44 54 E BD 3E T£ 78: the 
Kogi (BT-I, p. 330) identifies this phrase 
as from fascicle 8 of the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra; T 12.651c-652a. This passage does 
not contain the term "ultimate emptiness" 
but is a general exposition on non-duality, 
including that of ignorance (darkness) 
and enlightenment (light): 

If you say that ignorance is the cause of 
all volitional action, then common igno- 


rant people hear this, make distinctions, 
and give rise to the conception of two 
dharmas, i.e., enlightenment [“light”] 
and ignorance ["darkness"]. The wise 
person has penetrating understanding 
[and knows] that the natures [of these 
two] are not two. The non-duality of 
these natures is the nature of reality. [T 
8.651c1-4] 

The same principle of non-duality 
applies to other concepts such as con- 
sciousness and volitional activity, good 
and evil (lit., ^white and black dharmas"), 
the self and non-self, being and non- 
being. This is illustrated with the simile 
of the five stages in the refinement of 
milk to ghee, that the nature of milk is 
the same, or non-dual, throughout the 
whole process. The passage ends by stat- 
ing, "all sentient beings give rise to these 
two aspects due to the karmic influence 
of enlightened or ignorance [actions]. If 
ignorance is transmuted, it thereupon 
changes to enlightenment. All dharmas, 
such as good or not good, are also like 
this; the dualistic aspects do not [ulti- 
mately] exist.” [652a5-7] 

The billions of scrolls of sütras are con- 
tained in one minute particle of dust — 
f E HAKEE: this phrase is found 
in the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.624a6, and 
repeated in the following verses, 625a6. 
The context [624a6-12] reads: 
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Dharmas are included in the mind, like the seeds in the earth or like [each 
kind of incense in] a ball of incense. These are stated from the perspective of 


These scrolls of sütras in the great 
trichiliocosm exist within one minute 
particle of dust. All of the minute par- 
ticles of dust are likewise. At one time, 
there was a person who appeared in the 
world who achieved penetrating wis- 
dom, completed and perfected the pure 
divine eyesight, and perceived these 
scrolls of sütras in a minute particle of 
dust. He then had the following thought, 
"How can it be that these vast and great 
scrolls of sütras exist in a minute particle 
of dust, yet not benefit sentient beings? I 
should diligently use expedient means to 
explode these minute particles of dust[, 
release the scrolls,] and benefit sentient 
beings. At that time this person used 
expedient means to explode the particle 
of dust and extracted these scrolls of 
sütras to benefit sentient beings. 


This entire section is quoted in the 
Ratnagotravibhaga, T 31.827b. Takasaki 
Jikido interprets “scrolls of sütras" to mean 
“a big painting cloth" (Skt., mahdpusta; 
Tib. dar-yug), i.e., silk used for paint- 
ing. Thus he translates this section in the 
Ratnagotravibhaga as follows (see Taka- 
saki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, 
189-91): 

O Son of the Buddha, suppose there 
would be a big painting cloth, of the size 
equal to the Great 3-thousand thou- 
sands of Worlds. And indeed, on this 
big cloth, the whole Great 3-thousand 
thousands of Worlds would be described 
completely.... Furthermore, this very big 
cloth would enter within one particle of 
an atom. Just as this big cloth lies within 
one small particle of an atom, in the same 
way, in each of all the other particles of 
atoms, too, there enters a big cloth of 
the same size. Suppose there appeared 
one person, well learned, clever, intel- 
ligent, wise and possessed of the skill to 
approach there (i.e. to the big cloth). And 


his divine eyes were perfectly pure and 
clear. With these divine eyes he would 
perceive [and say]: Why does this big 
cloth of such a great nature stay here in 
such a limited small particle of an atom! 
It is of no use to anybody! So he would 
think: Now, I will break this particle of 
an atom by the force of great efforts and 
let this great cloth become useful for the 
world. Then, producing the strength of 
great efforts, he would break this small 
particle of an atom with a subtle dia- 
mond and would make that great cloth 
useful for the world as was his intention. 
Not only for one particle of an atom, but 
also for [all] the remaining atoms, he 
would act in the same way. 

Similarly, O Son of the Buddha, the 
Wisdom of the Tathagata, which is the 
immeasurable wisdom, the profitable 
wisdom for all living beings, thoroughly 
penetrates within the mentality of every 
living being. And every mental disposi- 
tion of a living being has the same size 
as the Buddhas Wisdom. Only the igno- 
rant, however, being bound by miscon- 
ceptions, does neither know nor cognize 
nor understand nor realize the Wisdom 
of the Tathagata [within himself]. 


In any case, the point for Chih-i is that 
all is included in the tiniest speck of reality. 


Like the seeds in the earth 52/3516: the 
Kogi (BT-I, 331-32) identifies the source 
of this simile as from the Shan-chu-i 
tien-tsu so-wen ching E i& (E XX T- rs] 
Æ (Susthita-mati-devaputra-pariprccha), 
but the context here is quite different and 
Chih-i may not have had any particu- 
lar scriptural source in mind. The sütra 
(T 12.128a15-22) states that good results 
and ultimately the attainment of bodhi- 
wisdom depends on the cultivation of 
proper conduct and keeping the precepts, 
just like all the seeds of herbs, grasses, and 
trees depend on the earth for their growth. 
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[conventional] existence, but [ultimately] existence is non-existence and is 
also neither existence nor non-existence. 

It is also said [in the introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan], “there is not 
a single color or scent that is not the Middle Way.” This is stated from the 
perspective of the Middle Way, but [ultimately] there are both the Middle 
and the extremes, and there are neither extremes nor a lack of extremes— 
thus [the threefold truth of the perfect integration of emptiness, convention- 
ality, and the Middle] is complete and is not extinguished. You should not 
cling to words and thus tarnish the Perfect [Teaching] and falsify this noble 
meaning. 

If you are able to understand this [meaning], [then you will know that] 
when a single thought-moment [based on] sense organs and sense objects 
arises in the mind, the sense organs [each at least potentially contains] a 
myriad aspects of true reality, and it is the same for the sense objects. When 
a single thought-moment arises in the mind, it also [contains] a myriad 
aspects of dharma stores. The encounter of the dharma realm of the Buddha 
[= sense organs] and the dharma-realm [= sense objects] gives rise to the 
dharma realm [of the mind: consciousness]; there is nothing that is not the 
Buddha Dharma. Samsara is [indivisible from] nirvana—this is called the 
truth of suffering [understood correctly in terms of the perfectly integrated 
threefold truth]. 


Like a ball of incense 7? Aż: see the 
Sürangama-samádhi Sūtra, T 15.633b23- 
29. This simile has already been referred 
to in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2c21-23; see 
note above for a translation of the context. 


Not a single color or scent that is not 
the Middle Way —f—##£3F #18: one of 
the phrases that "sums" up Chih-i's phi- 
losophy, part of the core section in the 
introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 
46.1C24-25. 

Complete and is not extinguished E 
ke i£: the three aspects of emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle must be 
understood as each involving the other in 
a perfect harmonious tension. An over- 
emphasis on either of these aspects leads 
to a warped, and to that extent imperfect, 
understanding of reality. 


Myriad aspects of dharma stores / 


UFER: lit., 84,000. The traditional com- 
mentators take great pains in attempting 
to point out how this figure is arrived at, 
but it is safe (and easier) to assume that 
this merely refers in general to a large, 
or unlimited, number. As for “dharma 
stores, the Kogi (BT-I, 335) indicates that 
this refers to the skandhas. 


The encounter ... nothing that is not 
the Buddha Dharma WERS ERER 
i JE fbi: the attribution of dharma realm 
of the Buddha - sense organs, dharma 
realm - sense objects, and resulting 
dharma realm - consciousness is made 
by Chan-jan (BT-I, 333). The punctua- 
tion given in the Taishó and Bukkyo taikei 
critical edition (BT-I, 333) would give a 
rather confusing reading as follows: "The 
dharma realm of the Buddha [true reality] 
[consists of] the dharma realm arising in 
response to the dharma realm.” 
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One sense object has the three [aspects of] sense objects, and one thought 
has the three [aspects of] mind. Each and every sense object has a myriad 
(84,000) of passionate afflictions, and each and every mind or thought is also 
likewise. Greed, anger, and delusion are also indivisible from bodhi-wisdom 
ARE IN ED H tE, and passions are also indivisible from bodhi-wisdom H 
T JB 3 te — this is called the truth of the causes of suffering [understood 
correctly in terms of the perfectly integrated threefold truth]. 

Thus transposed, each and every gateway to the passionate afflictions is 
a gateway to the myriad (84,000) samadhis; it is also a gateway to the myriad 
(84,000) dhàranis; it is also a gateway to the myriad (84,000) methods of 
overcoming [the passionate afflictions]; it is also a gateway to the myriad 
(84,000) perfections (paramita). [9b] 

[The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says,] “If ignorance is converted, it there- 
upon changes to enlightenment,’ as ice melts and becomes water. It is not 
a remote thing; it does not come from someplace else. Just one thought in 
the mind contains everything everywhere; it is like the wish-fulfilling jewel 
(cintamani)—it neither exists as a jewel nor does not exist as a jewel. If you 
say that it does not exist, this is a falsehood; if you say that it exists, this is 
a false view. It cannot be cognized, and it cannot be expressed with words. 

[Although ultimately samsara is indivisible from nirvana and so forth,] 
sentient beings who are in the midst of this inconceivable and unobstructed 
reality create conceptual bonds [by making distinctions and becoming 
attached to them]. They seek liberation within dharmas that offer no lib- 
eration. Therefore [bodhisattvas] arouse great compassion and make the 
four universal vows, to extract the two kinds of suffering and bestow the 
two kinds of joy. Therefore this is called the arousing of the true and proper 
[aspiration for the] thought of enlightenment that is beyond [the duality of] 
bondage and liberation. 

The first three [levels of understanding the vows] were discussed in terms 
ofthe Four [Noble] Truths; now [at the level of the Perfect Teaching], they are 


A B VU T- 88 — BK PH OMEN BOF 88 PE RE 
EP RAE PUE SEE GPS: this corre- 


sponds to the third truth of “extinction” 


One sense object has the three [aspects 
of] sense objects, and one thought has the 
three [aspects of] mind —&£& — Œ., — Ù 


A =b: in terms of its emptiness, conven- Gateway to the myriad perfections /\ 


tionality, and Middle? The Kogi (BT-I, 336) 
glosses the three aspects of sense objects 
as those that are likable, disagreeable, and 
indifferent; and the three aspects of mind 
as those of pleasure, pain, and equanimity. 


Gateway to myriad samadhis ... to 
the myriad methods of overcoming Æ 


& Vu T-s8iE RE E: this corresponds to the 
fourth truth of "the path." 


If ignorance is converted, it there- 
upon changes to enlightenment 3€83$$ 
8[ 388: from the same passage in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra quoted above, T 
12.652a6. 
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discussed in terms of “dharma stores, passionate defilements, samadhi, and 
the perfections.” Their meaning is the same. 


5. Further Remarks on Bodhicitta: 


The Mutual Relationship among the Four Universal Vows [9b10] 


Question: Previously [in the section] on "filtering out the negative" [with 
regard to bodhicitta], it was said that [the ten states of mind from the hell- 
ish to that of the $ravaka and pratyekabuddha] are negated. Now [in this 
section] on manifesting the positive, why is it said that [those of the two 


vehicles] are also positive? 


Answer: To say that they are "also positive" means: 
[1-1] All [bodhisattvas of the four teachings, including those of the Tripitaka 
Teaching,] transcend the duality of bondage and liberation JE£S3ER. [or, 
"are neither in bondage nor liberated"], therefore it is said that [their way 


is] also positive. 


[1-2] They all share [the goal of] "seeking the [enlightenment] above,’ and 
also [the bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka Teaching] gradually and progres- 
sively realize the [ultimate] truth; therefore it is said that [their way is] 


also positive. 


[1-3] Also, since the truth is difficult to know, tentative [means and truths] 
are utilized to manifest the real (#HE8 f; therefore it is said that [their way 


is] also positive. 


These three reasons imitate the worldly siddhanta to indicate that [the way 
of the Tripitaka bodhisattva] is “also positive.’ 

[2] Also, the tentative does not encompass the real, but the real does encom- 
pass the tentative—I wish to manifest this inclusiveness and make it easy 
to perceive; therefore it is said that [their way is] also positive. This one 


that is, "dharma stores" corresponds to the 
truth of suffering, the defilements to the 
truth of the causes of suffering, samadhi to 
the extinction of suffering, and the perfec- 
tions to the path. 


Filtering out the negative ff JE: see 
above at Mo-ho chih kuan 4a23-5b13. 


Are negated 3E: that is, as not condu- 
cive to arousing bodhicitta and achieving 
ultimate enlightenment. 

Bodhisattvas of the four teachings 4 
Hil: following the gloss in the Kogi, 
(BT-I, 341). In Chih-i’s scheme, there are 


bodhisattvas that correspond to each of 
the four levels of Tripitaka, Shared, Dis- 
tinct, and Perfect Teachings. Thus being 
a bodhisattva of the Tripitaka Teaching 
is a positive means to attain supreme 
enlightenment, even though "$ravaka and 
pratyekabuddha" [= Hinayana; Tripitaka 
followers] are generally categorized as 
being involved in a dead end, or in the 
current context, as involved in a situation 
that has negative aspects with regard to 
arousing true bodhicitta. 

Worldly siddhànta th 57538: that is, it 
uses a logic at the conventional level of 
skillful means; see “the four siddhantas.” 
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reason imitates the individual siddhanta $3 AZS; therefore it is said that 


it is positive. 


[3] Also, one thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta) involves all thoughts of 
enlightenment. If [one thought] is not expounded, then all [thoughts] 
cannot be known. Therefore it is said that this [way is] also positive. This 
one reason imitates the therapeutic siddhanta $4 157538; therefore it is said 


that it is positive. 


[4] If you speak from [the perspective of] the ultimate, the first three are in 
terms of the tentative, and the last one is in terms of the real. This is like [1] 
a good physician who has a secret method that comprehensively includes 
all methods; or [2] the panacea (agada) that incorporates the efficacy of all 
medicines; [3] like eating milk with rice gruel (payasa), for nothing more 
is needed; or [4] everything being included [in everything else] like the 
wish-fulfilling jewel. There are tentative and real EC [aspects to] mani- 
festing the positive; this meaning should be known. 


Also, [it is said that] there is one positive (bodhicitta), [as it says in the 
Lotus Sütra,] “because ofthe causes and conditions of the one great purpose.” 


Panacea M (MhE38: lit. the agada (“no- 
disease”) medicine, it is often mentioned 
in the Avatamsaka Sutra as a simile for the 
wisdom of enlightenment that cures the 
diseases of all passionate defilements: 


It is like the agada medicine; insight into 
sentient beings removes all disease. In 
this way bodhisattvas perfect immea- 
surable dharma-stores. The insight into 
sentient beings removes and heals pas- 
sionate defilements and all disease. [T 
9.461C23-25] 
Like the gada medicine 
That extinguishes and annihilates all 
poison. 
Wisdom is like this; 
It removes and annihilates all dark 
ignorance. [T 9.465a2-3] 
When one attains the mind of enlight- 
enment (bodhicitta), the agada medi- 
cine, one is able to escape the three 
poisons (of greed, anger, and delusion) 
and the thorns of all mistaken views. [T 
9.777215-16] 
Eating milk with rice gruel A&L: a 
phrase from the Maháparinirvána Sūtra, 
T 12.634b21. The context reads: 


Again, liberation is called "knowing what 
is sufficient” AE. It is like a hungry per- 
son who is able to come across some 
sweet delicacies and eat them without 
becoming satiated. Liberation is like this. 
It is like eating milk with rice gruel; no 
other [nourishment] is required. 
Wish-fulfilling jewel in 3&3&: according 
to Chan-jan (BT-I, 341), the secret method 
corresponds to teaching and the worldly 
siddhanta; the panacea corresponds to 
wisdom and the therapeutic siddhanta; 
the milk and gruel correspond to prac- 
tice and the individual siddhánta; and 
the jewel corresponds to reality and the 
supreme siddhanta. Perhaps a reference 
to a passage from the Avatamsaka Sūtra, 
T 9.575b14-19, which gives ten similes 
for the power of the wish-fulfilling mani 
jewel. 


This meaning should be known: one 
reason imitates the supreme siddhanta, 
that is, it takes the perspective of the ulti- 
mate rather than the conventional truth. 


The causes and conditions of the one 
great purpose —A3A#&: usually this 
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Why is it one —? Because it is a single true reality and not false; because 
the One Path is pure; and because "all unobstructed people escape from 


samsara on the One Path” 


Why is it great A? Because its nature is vast and broad so that it includes 
much; it involves great wisdom and great severance [of passionate afflic- 
tions]; it is the vehicle taken by great people; it is the great lion’s roar, 
and the great benefit of both ordinary and noble people; therefore it is 


called “great?” 


"Purpose" 3# refers to “the manner of the Buddhas [in all worlds] in the 
ten directions in the past, present, and future,’ by which they themselves 
perfect the path of Buddhahood, and by which they transform and save 
sentient beings. Therefore it is called “purpose.” 

"Causes and conditions" Ilf refer to [the idea that] sentient beings them- 
selves are the "causes" [of their own bodhicitta] in accordance with their 
empathy with Buddhahood [&ff$, and the Buddha is the "condition" in 
that [the stimulus of sentient beings] arouses a response. Therefore it is 


called “causes and conditions.” 


phrase is simply translated "for one great 
reason, but in the passage that follows, 
Chih-i comments on each of the five char- 
acters in the phrase, and thus a translation 
of each character is required. This is the 
famous phrase from the second chapter 
of the Lotus Sütra on why the Buddha 
appears in the world, T 9.7a23. Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 3o [29], translates: 
The Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
for one great cause alone appear in the 
world.... They wish to cause the beings 
to hear of the Buddha's knowledge and 
insight and thus enable them to gain 
purity.... They wish to demonstrate 
the Buddhas knowledge and insight.... 
They wish to cause the beings to under- 
stand.... They with to cause the beings 
to enter the path of the Buddhas knowl- 
edge and insight. Sariputra, this is the 
one great cause for which the Buddhas 
appear in the world. 


All unobstructed people escape from 
samsara on the One Path — 9st \ — ; 
HJER: a direct quote from verses in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.429b19. 


Great lion’s roar AfMF4UL: Skt., simha- 


nada. The "lions roar” is symbolic of great 
power and profundity, often used to mod- 
ify the preaching of the Buddha Dharma. 
A famous use of this phrase is in the title 
of the Srimaladevi simha-nàda Sutra (“The 
Lions Roar of Queen Srimala’). 


Purpose: the term # literally means 
“thing, affair, event, activity, but in this 
context refers to the activity, purpose, or 
accomplishment of the Buddha in appear- 
ing in this world and attaining Buddha- 
hood. 


The manner of the Buddhas 1-7; — t 
(ii ZA: this phrase is found in the verses 
at the end of the second chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra. Hurvitz, 45 [42], translates: 

As has been, for the Buddhas of the three 
ages, 
The manner in which they preach the 
Dharma, 
So I, too, now 
Preach a Dharma without distinction. 

Arouses a response WERE: by the 
Buddha, the Dharma, or the potential for 
Buddhahood inherent in beings. In other 
words, arousing the mind of Buddhahood 
involves an interaction of the stimulus 
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Again, the right Æ [bodhicitta] cannot be said to be three, nor can it be 
said to be one, nor can it be said to be neither three nor one, nor both three 
and one. [9c] Therefore it is called the “inconceivable” right [bodhicitta that 
is beyond conceptualization and verbalization]. 

Also, the right [bodhicitta] is "spontaneous" —not something created— 
“it is not something created by the Buddha, by gods, or by people or asuras.” 
The perpetual objective realm is without [substantial] marks; perennial 
wisdom has no [substantial] objects. The wisdom that has no objects takes 
the objective realm of no marks as its object; the objective realm of no marks 
becomes the marks of the wisdom that has no objects. Wisdom and the 
objective realm are a mysterious unity %—, and yet we [conventionally and 
distinctly] speak of “the objective realm" [of our experience] and “wisdom.” 


Therefore it is said that they are "spontaneous" [and uncreated ]. 
Also, as it says in the Questions of Manjusri [on bodhi], the right [bodhi- 
citta] is [qualified as follows]: [1] "Ihe destruction of all [mistaken notions 


or receptivity of the person, and a cor- 
responding response from the Buddha, or 
more impersonally, by the Dharma or the 
Buddha-nature potential in each person. 


The right Æ: I have usually translated 
this term above as "positive, but the term 
"right" seems more appropriate here. 


Not created 3f: or, “not constructed.” 
This term is used for the fourth and high- 
est way of understanding the four noble 
truths—the "spontaneous" four noble 
truths—corresponding to the Perfect 
Teaching. 


It is not something created ... JEFE 
FERRIER AME REPT: this phrase has been 
quoted already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
7a17. See note above. 


Perpetual objective realm is without 
marks; perennial wisdom has no objects 
dé 3€ ETE ERR: "perpetual objective 
realm" refers to the constant way things 
truly are in the ongoing flow of causes 
and conditions, though things are without 
eternal, substantive existence; wisdom 
may be perennial, but the objects of wis- 
dom have no eternal substance. 


The wisdom that has no objects takes 
the objective realm of no marks as its 


object PLEASE Es EASE: this deliberately 
paradoxical way of speaking is an attempt 
to avoid both extremes of eternalism and 
annihilationism—that there is some sub- 
stantial "thing" out there that one per- 
ceives through wisdom, or that there is 
nothing at all to be perceived. 


The destruction of all ... in accordance 
with the marks of bodhi-wisdom: para- 
phrase from the Questions of Manijusri 
on Bodhi XAMAR SPER, T 14.482a4- 
15. Note that this is not the same text as 
the “Questions of Mafijusri" (T no. 468) 
used extensively by Chih-i in his expo- 
sition of the constantly-sitting samadhi 
(11a25-12219). The context of the sūtra (T 
14.482a4-15) reads: 

"World Honored One. If bodhi-wisdom 
has positive qualities in this way AI ZH 
[or simply "such qualities" Gramatically 
this simpler translation is more accurate, 
but Chih-i is making a point of empha- 
sizing the character Æ "positive/right"], 
then how do good men and good women 
arouse this mind?" 

The Buddha said to Maijusri, “Good 
men and good women should arouse this 
mind in accordance with the qualities of 
bodhi-wisdom-" 
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of] arousing is called the [true] arousing of bodhicitta. Nevertheless, you 
should [always] arouse bodhicitta in accordance with the marks of bodhi- 
wisdom" [= emptiness]. [2] Also, [bodhicitta as conventional] is not [sub- 
stantially] aroused and yet does [provisionally] arise; there is no [substan- 
tial] being-in-accordance-with pë [the marks of wisdom], yet there is [the 
conventional] being-in-accordance-with. [3] Also, [bodhicitta as the Mid- 
dle] transcends all destruction, transcends all being-in-accordance-with, 
and illumines both destruction and being-in-accordance-with. This is called 


[the true] arousing of bodhicitta. 


[Manjusri said,] “World Honored One. 
You should expound on the qualities of 
bodhi-wisdom" 

The Buddha said to Manjusri, "The 
qualities of bodhi-wisdom are—that 
which transcends this triple world and 
surpasses the worldly dharmas. The way 
of verbalization is severed and annihi- 
lated, and all arousing is non-arousing. 
This Æ is the arousing of bodhi-wisdom. 
Mafijusri, therefore the bodhisattva 
extinguishes all arousings of the arous- 
ing of bodhicitta. The non-arousing is the 
arousing of bodhi-wisdom. The arous- 
ing the bodhicitta is like the nature of 
Dharma as-it-is, and its qualities like true 
reality —i.e., undiscriminated and the 
mind-body of no-conditions. The arous- 
ing of bodhi-wisdom is the non-attach- 
ment to all dharmas, neither increasing 
nor decreasing, neither one nor different. 
The arousing of bodhi-wisdom is like an 
image reflected in a mirror, like the heat 
from a flame, like a shadow, like an echo, 
like the moon in the water. Surely the 
arousing of bodhicitta is like this." 

The lines that follow in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan are presented as if they are 
from the sütra, but they are not, except 
for the phrase "neither one nor different" 
(482214). Donner comments: 


he uses the Bodhiruci (N. Wei) transla- 
tion (T no. 465, 14.484b) of the "same" 
(though differing in many details) sütra 
(but Shiki sets the matter right by quot- 
ing the Kumarajiva translation again), 
called in this case the Chia-yeh-shan-ting 
ching: the Gajasirsa-sütra, or the "Sütra 
delivered from Elephant(-Head) Peak.” 
As the titles show, the Bodhiruci version 
is titled according to the place identity 
of the Buddhas interlocuter, Mafju$ri. 
It is hard to say why Chan-jan ignored 
the Kumarajiva translation in his com- 
mentary, for generally where more 
than one translation of an Indian Bud- 
dhist text had been done, it was that by 
Kumarajiva (if one existed) which was 
taken as the standard in the T’ien-t'ai tra- 
dition. Perhaps Chan-jan simply didnt 
have a Kumarajiva text available and was 
forced into this departure.... Inciden- 
tally, there are two other translations of 
this sütra in the Taisho canon (T no. 466, 
T no. 467), but these are not used by 
either Chih-i or Chan-jan, though Shiki 
does mention the second. T no. 468, the 
Wen-shu-shih-li wen ching [Questions 
of Mañjuśrī], is quite a different work, 
despite the similarity of its name to T 
no. 464, the Kumárajiva translation of 
the sütra quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Evidently Chih-i wished to clothe the 
idea in the sütra in the symmetry of his 
doctrine of the Three Truths. For some 
reason, when Chan-jan requotes a larger 
section of the sütra for his commentary, 


You should: the original sütra (T 
14.482a6) has &$ (“should”) instead of # 
(always, perpetually”) as found in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan text. Happily, either 
choice gives an acceptable translation. 
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In this way, these three [reasons, or aspects of bodhicitta] are neither one 
nor different 4^—^ X. They are in accordance with the principle # [of real- 
ity = emptiness], with the phenomenal && [= conventional existence], and 
with neither the real nor the phenomenal [2 the Middle]. Therefore this is 
called "right" (or positive). 

If we are to illustrate this meaning, [it can be said that bodhicitta in this 
ultimate sense is synonymous with] all the Dharma teachings such as [that 
described as] “spontaneous, "beyond conceptualization,’ and “the causes 
and conditions of the one great accomplishment” —all of these refer to 
destruction [or deconstruction of mistaken notions], they all refer to being- 
in-accordance-with [the marks of wisdom], and they all refer to neither 
subversion nor being-in-accordance-with; they illumine both destruction 
and being-in-accordance-with. 


[Thirteen differences between lower and ultimate levels of bodhicitta (9c12)] 


1. Also, the first three [types of] positive or right [bodhicitta] are perceived 
through inferior, middling, and superior wisdom. The final single [type 
of] right or positive [bodhicitta] is perceived through the most superior 
wisdom. 

2. The first three right or positive [bodhicitta] are common [and share vari- 
ous aspects], but the final one is unique. 

3. The first three are shallow, near, and roundabout, but the final one is 
profound, far, and direct, and so forth. 

4. The first three right or positive [bodhicitta] are small, middling, and 

great, but the final one is the greatest of the great, 

. most supreme of the supreme, 

6. most perfect of the perfect, 

7. most complete of the complete, 
8. most true of the true, 
9. most real of the real, 

10. most fully revealed of the revealed, 

11. most mysterious of the mysterious, 

12. most subtle of the subtle, and 


UA 


The first three Bj =: in terms of Shallow, near, and roundabout iX; 


T ien-tai classification, the levels of the 
Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct Teachings, 
or in terms of arising-and-perishing, non- 
arising, and immeasurable. 

The final single type (&—: that of the 
Perfect Teaching, or spontaneous under- 
standing. 


fH or profound, far, and direct ik RE: as 
explained above, these are terms used in 
the parable of the conjured city to contrast 
those who linger near the conjured city 
and those who go beyond it to the true 
goal of the "place of treasures." For details, 
see note above. 
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13. most inconceivable of that which is inconceivable [beyond conceptual- 


ization and verbalization]. 


Those who are able, in this way, to filter out the negative and manifest 
the positive [factors with regard to bodhicitta], to incorporate the tentative 
and be conscious of the real, and to arouse the thought [of bodhi]—these all 


have the seeds of Buddhahood. 


6. Ten Similes for the Virtues of Bodhicitta, the Primary Practice [9c18] 


[Arousing the thought of bodhi-wisdom is comparable to many things:] 


1. Like a diamond (vajra) that is born from the nature of [hardness, the qual- 
ity of] metal, so the Buddhas bodhicitta is aroused from great compassion. 
2. This [bodhicitta] precedes all practices, as when you drink the asaru medi- 


cine you first swallow pure water. 


3. This [bodhicitta] is the most supreme among all [religious] practices, as 
the life-organ (jiva) is most supreme among all sense organs. Among the 
Buddhas True Dharma (saddharma) and proper practices, this [arousing 
of the] thought [of bodhicitta] is the most supreme. 


Most inconceivable of that which 
is inconceivable 77 BR PAG BR: 
a phrase found in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.528b4-11, though Chih-i may not have 
consciously been “quoting” this passage. 

Like a diamond (vajra) AI zl: 
Chan-jan and the Shiki (BT-I, 351) 
trace this simile to the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.298b28-c1, but the text is quite differ- 
ent: 

The nature of reality (dharmata) is like 
a vajra at the peak of a mountain, that 
gradually pierces through to the vajra- 
ground [the lowest level of the many 
rings with which the earth is made up 
according to Buddhist cosmology], and 
stops when it arrives at [the place of] its 
own nature [i.e., the “vajra-ground”]. All 
dharmas are also like this. 

If Chih-i's statement is translated with 
reference to this Ta chih tu lun passage it 
would read, "Like a vajra that is born from 
the nature of vajra, so the Buddhas bodhi- 
citta is aroused from great compassion.” In 
other words, bodhicitta arises spontane- 


ously from a compassionate mind, since 
they are of the same nature, as a vajra gets 
its "hardness" from its hard nature. 

It is more likely, given the source of the 
similes that follow in this section, that this 
simile is also from the Avatamsaka Sutra, 
T 9.779c14-15, part of a long list of analo- 
gies for bodhicitta. 'The text reads: 


It is analogous to a diamond [vajra] that 
is born from the nature of gold/metal, 
and not born from other jewels. The 
jewel-treasure of bodhicitta is also like 
this. It is born from the nature of great 
compassion that saves and protects sen- 
tient beings, and is not born from any 
other good [nature or deeds]. 


When you drink the asaru medicine 
BIENES [*Bhumea lacera]: this simile is 
from the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.779b6-11: 


It is analogous to the *asaru [or, in this 
context, *arasa Wj] medicine—first 
you take pure water [before drinking the 
medicine]. Bodhicitta is also like this. 
All bodhisattvas, in cultivating various 
practices, at the very beginning—before 
anything else— [arouse bodhicitta]. 
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4. It is like a prince who is born endowed with the marks of kingship, so that 
the great ministers revere and respect him, and he wins great renown. 

5. It is like the kalavinka bird, whose voice is superior to other birds even 
when it is still in its shell. This bodhicitta has tremendous power. 


Like a prince endowed with the marks 
of kingship WAT ÆR E BH: this simile 
is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.609c20- 
23, in the context of a discussion on the 
meaning of bodhicitta. 'The original reads: 


Arhats, although they have annihilated 
all defilements, are not like bodhisattvas 
who have aroused bodhicitta. It is analo- 
gous to a prince of a wheel-turning king 
(cakra-vartin) who, though he is still in 
the womb, is already superior to other 
children. Also, it is like prince of the king 
of a country who, though he has not yet 
ascended the throne, is superior to all 
great ministers in rank, riches, and dig- 
nity. The bodhisattva who has aroused 
bodhicitta is of two types: first is one who 
has practiced the entire bodhisattva path 
including all the perfections and so forth, 
and the second is one who has aroused 
the mind of “emptiness alone" [i.e., real- 
ized the truth of emptiness. A variant 
reading gives "secret" for “emptiness”; 
based on this variant the phrase would 
read, "the second is one who aroused 
the mind (of Buddhahood) only secretly 
(i.e., pratyekabuddha?).”]. 

The simile is also found in the Ava- 

tamsaka Sütra, T 9.779b22-27: 

It is analogous to a royal prince who, 
though young in years, receives full 
respect and honor from all the great 
ministers. The bodhisattva-mahàsattva 
is also like this. 

It is analogous to a royal prince who, 
although he does not yet exist [or, is not 
yet born], already is perfectly endowed 
with all the marks of a national king. 
The bodhisattva-mahasattva is also like 
this. Although he is still covered with the 
obstructive karma of passionate defile- 
ments, he is perfectly endowed with the 


marks of the mind of enlightenment 
(bodhicitta). 


The kalavinka bird 21% 48 im &: lived 
in the Himalayas and was famous for its 
beautiful voice. It was believed that its 
voice could be heard when it was still in 
its egg, and was so beautiful that people 
would be mesmerized by its sound. This 
simile is found in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.2672312-15: 

Again, it is like the kalavinka bird who, 
though still in and not having emerged 
from its shell, emits a voice that is exqui- 
site and subtle, superior to other birds. 
The bodhisattva-mahasattva is also like 
this. Although he has not yet emerged 
from the shell of ignorance, the sound of 
his preaching the dharma and expound- 
ing the doctrines is superior to the 
$ràvaka, pratyekabuddha, and all those 
of non-Buddhist ways. 


The simile with some variation is 
repeated right after the simile of the prince 
[#4] quoted above; see T 25.609c25-28: 


It is like the kalavinka bird who, though 
still in its shell and not yet having emitted 
any sound, is already superior in ability 
to that of other birds. How much more so 
when it grows up]. The bodhisattva is also 
like this. Though he has not yet become 
a Buddha, he practices the bodhisattva 
path and preaches all the true aspects of 
the Dharma in a voice that destroys the 
frivolous arguments of all non-Buddhist 
ways and the host of demons. How much 
more so when one attains Buddhahood! 


The simile is also used in the Avatam- 
saka Sütra, T 9.778c14-16, shortly before 
the simile of the asaru medicine [42] and 
right after the simile of the lion’s sinew 
[46] and milk [#7]: 
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6. like a bowstring made of lions sinew, 


7. like lion’s milk, 


8. like a diamond hammer [or, "like a garuda" (golden-winged bird)], and 


It is analogous to the kalavinka bird who 
has tremendous power while it is still in 
its shell, so that no other bird can mea- 
sure up to it. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
is also like this. While still in the shell of 
samsara he arouses bodhicitta, and his 
merit has tremendous power. Sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas are not able to 
measure up to this. 


Like a bowstring made of lion's sinew 
hn 8A 5%: this simile is found in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.778c7-10: 


It is analogous to a person using a lions 
sinew for the bowstrings of a lute. The 
sounds to be played are inexpressibly 
superior to [that made with] other strings. 
The voice of merit based on bodhicitta 
that emerges from the paramita-body 
of all Tathagatas completely overwhelms 
what is heard from the five desires and 
the dharmas of the two vehicles. 


Like lion's milk fii4L: this simile fol- 
lows in the Avatamsaka Sütra immediately 
after the preceding simile, and is followed 
immediately by the simile of the kalavirika 
bird. See T 9.778c10-14: 

It is analogous to mixing the milk of 
cows, horses, and sheep [as in the par- 
able of the three carts in the Lotus Sütra] 
in a single vessel, and then adding lions 
milk to this vessel. The other milks are 
purged and immediately lose all [pos- 
sible] harmfulness. The Tathagata’s lion- 
like milk of bodhicitta, when added to the 
milk of all karmic passionate afflictions 
that have accumulated over immeasur- 
able eons, makes them all disappear. The 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not 
possess this ability. 

Like a diamond hammer ##il/#&: the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan has “like a vajra ham- 
mer, which Chan-jan glosses as refer- 
ring to the “hammer” of wisdom that 


smashes and destroys the twin moun- 
tain peaks of the extremes (of eternalism 
and annihilationism, or hedonism and 
asceticism). However, this is the third of 
a set of four similes, listed in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan one after the other without any 
intervening phrases such as “bodhicitta 
is..." The first two similes are the lion's 
sinew (#6) and lion’s milk (#7), followed 
by varja hammer, and finally Narayana’s 
arrow. In the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 
9.778c—which appears to be the source 
for these similes—there is a similar series 
of similes for bodhicitta: the lion’s roar, 
the lions sinew (#6) and lions milk (#7), 
the kalavinka bird (#5), the garuda, and 
finally Narayana's arrow (#9). I find it 
strange that all of these similes would be 
used one after the other with the single 
exception of the garuda replaced with the 
vajra hammer, and with no textual source. 
The puzzle is solved, however, if one notes 
that the characters chui $È (hammer) and 
ch'ih $8 ( wing" of "golden-winged bird”: a 
garuda) are both visually and orally strik- 
ingly similar. Is it not likely that either a 
scribal or oral error was made and the 
original intent was for this simile to be the 
garuda (“golden-winded” bird) and not 
vajra (golden) hammer? None of the clas- 
sical commentaries, as far as I examined, 
point this out, but I find it likely that either 
Kuan-ting orally took down the wrong 
simile, or a copying error was made at an 
early stage of the text's history. 

If my inference is correct, then this 
eighth simile should be "like a garuda" 
and not "like a vajra hammer.’ The garuda 
is a mythical bird in Indian legend, an 
extremely fierce and powerful bird that 
could devour dragons, also believed in the 
Buddhist tradition to be an incarnation of 
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9. like Narayana’ arrow. 
10. It contains the power of all jewels to remove poverty and suffering, like the 
wish-fulfilling (mani) jewel. 


Even if you are a little lazy or a little deficient in deportment, one [who 
has bodhicitta] is still superior in meritorious qualities to those of the two 
vehicles. If I may summarize the most important point: this thought [of 
bodhicitta] contains all the meritorious qualities of the bodhisattva, and 
because of it you are able to perfect the supreme and perfect enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi) [of the Buddhas] in the past, present, and future. 


7. Concluding Remarks on Bodhicitta [9c28] 


If you [truly] understand this thought [of bodhicitta], then you effortlessly 
achieve cessation-and-contemplation. Contemplation is not [substantially] 
aroused, and yet it is unhindered [insight into reality]; cessation is the 
quiescent extinction [of passionate afflictions], which is the very nature [of 
reality]. Cessation-and-contemplation [10a] is bodhi, and bodhi is cessation- 


and-contemplation. 


The Ratna-rasi Sūtra says that if a monk does not cultivate the dharma 


Manjuéri. The simile in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.778c17-21, reads: 


It is analogous to the garuda when it 
is first born. Its eyes are clear and pure 
and have tremendous power. No other 
bird, whether large or small, can match 
this power. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
is also like this. Born in the family of 
the Tathagata, he arouses bodhicitta and 
his eyes of wisdom are clear and pure, 
having tremendous power. The sravaka 
and pratyekabuddha cannot match this 
power even though they cultivate wis- 
dom for a hundred-thousand eons. 


Narayana’s arrows JBE Sj: another 


name for Visnu, known for his strength 

and power. This simile also is found in the 

Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.778c21-24: 
It is analogous to a healthy warrior who 
shoots the sharp, vajra (thunderbolt)- 
like arrows of Narayana and pierces the 
hard and impervious [“secret”] armor 
[of the enemy], immediately and without 
hindrance. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 


is also like this. With the sharp arrow of 
wisdom he penetrates the impervious 
armor of all wrong views and passion- 
ate defilements, thoroughly and without 
hindrance. 

See also the Ta hua-yen chang-ché wén- 
fo na-lo-yen-li ching (The sütra on the 
questions of the great flower-garland elder 
to the Buddha concerning the power of 
Narayana), T no. 547, 14.853a- b. This is a 
short sütra (little more than a column in 
the Taisho), expounding on the idea that 
all the Buddha-Tathàgata's have 84,663 
types of Narayana’s power. 

Wish-fulfilling jewel: the simile of the 
wish-fulfilling jewel is a common one, 
but if Chih-i is still referring to the same 
Avatamsaka Sutra passage, there are many 
more aspects of the wish-fulfilling jewel 
in reference to bodhicitta expounded at 
T 9.777b. 

Ratna-rasi Sutra BRE: the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan summarizes a corresponding 
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of a monk, there will be no place in the great chiliocosm where he can even 
spit, let alone receive offerings from people. Sixty monks thus wept bitterly 
and said to the Buddha, "We will die before long, because we will not be able 
to receive offerings" The Buddha said, “Very good, very good; you arouse 
thoughts of shame.” One of the monks asked the Buddha, “Which monks 
are able to receive offerings?" The Buddha answered, "One who is in the 
assembly of monks, cultivates the proper deeds of a monk, and attains the 
proper benefits of a monk— that person is able to receive offerings. The four 
incipient ones and [those of] four fruits [of stream-enterer, once-returner, 
non-returner, and arhat] make up the assembly of monks; the thirty-seven 
steps [on the path] make up the proper deeds of a monk, and the four fruits 
make up the benefits of a monk.” The monk said again to the Buddha, “How 
about if one arouses the thought of Mahayana?” The Buddha said, “If you 


passage in this sütra, included in the Great 
Collection of Jewels (T no. 310), section 
113, 11.640a-b, but is quite different in 
many details. I have therefore translated 
it as a summary rather than use quotation 
marks, pointing out differences as they 
appear. Donner (219, note 396) adds: 


This long sütra passage may be found 
at T 11.640a-b. The Ratna-rási-sütra is 
the 44th in the Ratnakita collection of 
Mahayana sütras in the Taisho canon. 
Most of Chih-i's quotation is a very 
approximate paraphrase. The paraphrase 
is especially loose, as Shiki points out, 
starting from where Chih-i’s "quotation" 
reads, “One monk asked the Buddha.” 
The sütra text is reproduced verbatim 
only for a few conspicuous (hence easily 
remembered by the quoter) examples like 
“very good, very good!’ "Mt. Sumeru,” 
and "spit" Chan-jan quotes here from the 
same sütra (T 11.639a-b) a list of thirty- 
six faults of a monk, mentioning twelve 
items of the list. But Shiki notices the 
sütra has only thirty-two items in the 
original, saying that Chan-jans digit "6" 
in the number “36” is a mistake, but him- 
self errs in mentioning that Chan-jans 
list contains thirteen of these thirty-two 
items, namely numbers 1-12 and number 
thirty-two from the sütra. Then Kogi cor- 
rectly points out Shiki's mistake, com- 


menting that Chan-jan lists only twelve, 
not thirteen of the thirty-two items; for 
as it happens, Chan-jan does list 1-12 
(as well as #32) but either he or a copyist 
carelessly dropped #3. The content of this 
list is not what I want to draw attention 
to at this point, but I find here an inter- 
esting case of the way in which errors 
made in earlier texts are scrupulously (at 
times) corrected in later commentaries 
at the same time as new errors creep in. 
Chih-i, on the other hand, seems to have 
been quite casually paraphrasing (and 
misinterpreting—deliberately?) a text 
he saw once or twice; it is certainly not a 
widely-used sütra. 


If a monk does not cultivate the 
dharma of a monk It ETIE HE: the 
sutra reads, “one who does not keep the 
pure precepts yet calls himself one who 
keeps the pure precepts” (T 11.640a8). 

In the great chiliocosm KF: the sutra 
reads "great earth" (640a9). 

Sixty monks X T- IER: the sutra says 
200 monks (640a24). The Shiki (BT-I, 
355) points out that a similar passage in the 
Vinaya in Four Parts refers to sixty monks. 

You arouse thoughts of shame isi 
$ti: the sutra adds, “for fear of [a bad 
reincarnation in] the next world." 
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arouse the thought of Mahayana and seek omniscience, even if you do not 
follow [the ways of] the assembly, do not cultivate the proper deeds, and do 
not attain the [resulting] benefits, you is able to receive offerings.” The monk 
was surprised and said, "Why is that person able to receive offerings?" The 
Buddha said, "Ihat person receives [enough] clothing to cover the earth, 
and receives food the size of Mount Sumeru; also, that one is able to com- 
pensate the donor for the favor.’ You should know that the ultimate fruit 
of the Hinayana [= arhat] does not compare to even the primary thought 
[bodhicitta] of Mahayana. 

The Tathdgata-guhya-garbha Sūtra says that if you [1] harm your father, 
who has become a pratyekabuddha, [2] steal things [belonging to] the three 
treasures [of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], [3] defile your mother, who 
has become an Arhat, [4] slander the Buddha with matters that are not true, 
[5] use double-talk [to cause dissension] between wise and noble members 
[of the Sangha], [6] use evil speech to disparage noble people, [7] destroy 
and troubles those who seek the Dharma, [8] become angry enough to kill 
your own father, [9] are greedy enough to steal things belonging to those 
who keep the precepts, and [10] are so ignorant as to [cling to] the extreme 
views [of eternalism or annihilationism], then you are an evil person who 
commits the ten evil deeds. 

However, if you are able to know that the Tathagata's teaching concern- 
ing causes and conditions (pratitya-samutpdda) is that there is no [substan- 
tial] Self nor [eternal] life force, no arising and no perishing, no defilement 
and no attachment, and that the fundamental nature [of reality] is pure AT 
iB i$, and if you know that the fundamental nature of all phenomena is pure, 


Even if one does not follow: the charac- tathágata-guhya-garbha-sütra, but is also 
ter FK (to fall) in the Taisho edition of the referred to in the Indian and Tibetan tra- 
Mo-ho chih-kuan must be a mistake for ditions as the Tathagata-guhya-kosa and 
the character EË (to follow). the Tathágata-garbha-sütra. Santideva’s 


collection, the Siksásamuccaya, contains 


The ultimate fruit of the Hinayana a sizable quotation from this sütra on the 


does not compare to even the primary ten evil acts, which is also the subject of 
thought of Mahayana & ILI BOR the Mo-ho chih-kuan quotation. For a dis- 
KR < 81-0: this may or may not be so, but cussion of the ten evil acts, see Har Dayal, 
it is not the point made in the sütra that The Bodhisattva Doctrine, 199-204. 


Chih-i is quoting. Becomes angry enough to kill your 


Tathagata-guhya-garbha Sutra KË — own father: lit. “commits the first of the 
HE: once again Chih-i is paraphrasing; five heinous deeds” Ait 573€ 7 BK: pat- 
see T no. 821, 17.844c-845a. Donner writes:  ricide. The other four are killing your 

This is a two-roll sūtra whose transla- mother, killing an arhat, shedding a Bud- 

tor is unknown. The full Chinese title dha's blood, and causing dissension in the 

is Sanskritizable as Mahávaipülya- Sangha. 
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[you should also know that] I do not teach that the people who comprehend 
and believe [in this way] are headed for hell or for the other evil destinies. 
Why? Because dharmas do not [substantially] accumulate nor do passionate 
afflictions aggregate; all dharmas neither arise nor abide, but things arise and 
then return to extinction through the merging of causes and conditions. If 
a thought arises and then perishes, then all bonds [of passionate afflictions] 
also arise and then perish. In this way you should understand that there is 
no [substantial] place for transgressions [to abide forever]. Even if there were 
transgressions that had abiding duration, there is no [substantial] place for 
this to occur. This [situation] is like a room that has been dark for a hundred 
years. If a lamp is lit, the darkness cannot say, "I am the master of this room, 
and have dwelt here for a long time and will not leave? As soon as the lamp 
is lit, the darkness vanishes. The meaning is the same here. 
This sütra comprehensively indicates the four above [types of] bodhi- 
citta: 
1. “If you know the Tathagata’s teaching of pratitya-samutpada” [844c20]; 
this indicates the first [type of] bodhicitta. 
2. "If [you know] neither-arising-nor-perishing" [844c22-23]; this indicates 
the second [type of] bodhicitta. 
3. “If [you know] that the fundamental nature is pure" [844c24]; this indi- 
cates the third [type of] bodhicitta. 
4. "If [you know] that all dharmas [10b] are pure in their fundamental 
nature" [844c24]; this indicates the fourth [type of] bodhicitta. 


The first [type of] bodhicitta is already able to remove the layers [of 


Neither arise nor abide 7E t: the 
sütra actually says "all dharmas do not 
abide in arising or perishing" [844c27]. 

Like a room that has been dark for 
a hundred years WA FRÆ: the sütra 
(844c29-84523) says: 

It is like a room that has been in great and 
extreme darkness without the light of 
any lamp for a hundred-thousand years. 
This extremely dark room has no doors, 
windows, or openings, nor even a crack 
the size of the eye of a needle. The rays 
of the sun or moon or fiery jewels cannot 
enter it. 

As soon as the lamp is lit, the darkness 
vanishes 4 Elm: the sütra goes on 
to argue that the light of wisdom is able in 
the same way to expel all dark passionate 


afflictions and ignorance. 


This sütra comprehensively indicates 
the four above [types of] bodhicitta IK 
FEMU EU: it would be more accurate 
to say that Chih-i perceives this pattern— 
the fourfold pattern that runs through his 
work (arising-and-perishing, non-arising, 
immeasurable, and spontaneous), rather 
than that it is clearly evident in this sütra. 
Certain phrases such as "arising-and-per- 
ishing" and "non-arising" and "sponta- 
neous" do appear in the sutra, but the 
perception of the fourfold pattern is, shall 
we say, an inspiration of Chih-i. 

The first [type of] bodhicitta: that is, 
as arising-or-perishing, or in terms of the 
Middle Treatise 24:18, that "all dharmas 
arise through causes and conditions.’ 
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karmic weight] of the ten evil deeds—how much more so the second, third, 
and fourth [types of] bodhicitta. If a practitioner hears of this supreme and 
wonderful meritorious quality, that one will spontaneously rejoice, as a dark 
place with [foul-smelling] castor-oil (eranda) is illuminated by light and 
[made fragrant by sweet-smelling] sandalwood. 


Question: The term "causes and conditions" (pratitya-samutpáda) is 
common [to all four types]. Why is its meaning applied only to the first 
[level] of contemplation? 

Answer: Since it comes first, the term was taken [for this first level, but 
is actually common to all levels]. Also, it is convenient [for understanding] 
at the first level of contemplation [to speak of] the "causes and conditions" 
of phenomena and their marks. If we speak of “arising-and-perishing,’ how- 
ever, this is distinct [to the first level]. The later three have some [features] 
in common and some distinct, but they are named in accordance with their 


distinct features. 


3. The Six Identities [10b7-11a8] 


[Next,] manifesting the positive in terms of [the levels of attainment of] the 


The second [type of] bodhicitta: that is, 
non-arising or emptiness. 


The third [type of] bodhicitta: that is, 
immeasurable or conventionality. 


The fourth [type of] bodhicitta: that is, 
the spontaneous or the Middle. 


Castor-oil and sandalwood #0 R i fF 
NI 43-56 5H #8: this simile is a common 
one; Chan-jan refers to the passage in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.727c19- 
72827, where King Ajatasatru responds to 
the teachings of the Buddha: 


World Honored One. I look at the world 
and see that an eranda seed gives birth to 
an eranda tree. I have not seen an eranda 
[seed] giving birth to a sandalwood tree. 
I now see for the first time an eranda 
seed giving birth to a sandalwood tree. 
[That is to say,] my body is the “eranda 
seed,’ and my mind, with no roots of 
faith, is the “sandalwood tree.” To say “no 
roots" [of faith] means that at first I did 
not know or respect the Tathagata, and 
did not have faith in the Dharma and 


Sangha. This is the meaning of “no roots.” 
World Honored One. If I did not meet 
the Tathagata, the World Honored One, 
then I would have to dwell in a great hell 
for immeasurable, uncalculable eons, 
and experience immeasurable suffering. 
But now I have seen the Buddha, and by 
seeing the Buddha I have attained virtu- 
ous qualities, and have destroyed entirely 
the evil mind of passionate afflictions 
that belongs to sentient beings. 


Since it comes first: it is in the first line 
in the Middle Treatise 24:18, which pro- 
vides the pattern for this fourfold scheme. 

Six Identities 7\8ll: or, “six indivisible 
[levels of attainment]”; see note above at 
5b14 on the translation of this term. As 
Chih-i attempts to explain in the follow- 
ing passages, this does not mean identity 
in the sense of being exactly the same, as 
in a = b, but that the levels are indivisible 
or inseparable in sharing the same real- 
ity—they share an interdependence or 
mutuality. Thus, for example, when Chih-i 
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Six Identities]: are these "positive" Æ with regard to the beginner, or are they 
“positive” with regard to the “final mind” [of enlightenment]? 

Answer: As [it says in] the Ta chih tu lun concerning a burning torch, “It 
is neither at the beginning nor separate from the beginning; neither at the 
end nor separate from the end.” If you are endowed with both wisdom and 


says “nirvana ‘is’ samsara,' or “bodhi-wis- 
dom ‘is’ ignorance,’ he does not mean that 
nirvana and samsara are exactly the same, 
and that an ignorant person is a Buddha 
just as he is. Rather, it means that nirvana 
and samsara are indivisible—they have 
no meaning and cannot be considered 
apart from each other; they can be distin- 
guished, but cannot be separated. These 
“six indivisible” aspects of reality or levels 
of practice thus refer to six aspects of the 
way things are, and six levels of attainment 
of insight into this reality—they are not all 
the same, as in an indistinguishable mush, 
but are six interrelated levels of attainment 
and aspects of reality. 

For the correspondence between the 
Six Identities and the bodhisattva stages, 
see Chart 1. 


Final mind (&..:: or “later stage.” That 
is, is enlightenment “attained” when one 
has the first spark of the aspiration for 
enlightenment, or is it “attained” at the last 
stage of awakening after passing through 
the entire course of Buddhist practice? 


Burning torch +: the spark with 
which a torch is lit, and the flame as it 
burns later, are both different and the 
same. See the simile of the burning torch 
in the Paficavimsati Sutra (T 8.346a) and 
Ta chih tu lun (T 25.585c). In the sütra, as 
quoted in the Ta chih tu lun, the question 
is raised by Subhüti: 

“Does a bodhisattva-mahasattva use the 
“initial thought” [beginner's mind; bodhi- 
citta] to attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 
or use the “final mind” [that has attained 
the higher stage of awakening] to attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi? World Hon- 
ored One, the beginner’s mind does not 


lead to the “final mind” [of awakening], 
and the “final mind” is not present in the 
beginner's mind. World Honored One, 
the various dharmas of minds are not 
included in each other; how can good 
roots increase and flourish? If good roots 
do not increase and flourish, how can 
one attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi?” 

The Buddha said to Subhüti, “I should 
explain this to you with a simile. Wisdom 
can be attained by using a simile, for it 
makes the meaning easy to understand. 
Subhüti, it is like a burning torch. An 
initial flame is used for the torch to burn, 
and a later flame is used for the torch to 
burn.’ 

Subhüti said, “World Honored One, the 
burning torch is not the initial flame, yet 
the burning torch is not separate from 
the initial flame. World Honored One, 
the burning torch is not the later flame, 
yet the burning torch is not separate 
from the later flame: 

“Subhuti, what is the meaning [of your 
comments], that the torch is not the 
flame?” 

“World Honored One, the torch is the 
flame.” 

The Buddha said to Subhüti, "Bodhi- 
sattva-mahasattvas are also like this. They 
do not use the initial thought-mind to 
attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi, but the 
attainment of anuttarasamyaksambodhi 
is not separate from the initial thought- 
mind. The final mind is not used to attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi, but the attain- 
ment of anuttarasamyaksambodhi is not 
separate from anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
Subhüti, starting with the initial thought 
[of aspiration for enlightenment] one 
practices prajndparamita, accomplishes 
the ten bodhisattva stages (bhümi), and 
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faith, then upon hearing that a single thought-moment is identical with the 
positive [aspects that are conducive to bodhicitta], faith will keep you from 
denigrating [what you do not understand], and wisdom will keep you from 
being apprehensive [about your inability to attain enlightenment]. [In this 
case,] both the beginning and later [stages] are positive. If you do not have 
faith, then [you despair that] the exalted levels of the sage are not part of 
your own wisdom, and if you do not have wisdom, you become arrogant and 
think that you are already equal to a Buddha. [In this case,] both the begin- 
ning and the later are negative [and not conducive to attaining bodhicitta]. 


attains anuttarasamyaksambodhi. [T 
25.584C10-585a1| 


The Ta chih tu lun commentary on this 
passages says: 


[With regard to the point that] “the 
beginner’s mind does not lead to the 
‘final mind’ [of awakening], and the 
‘final mind’ is not present in the begin- 
ner's mind ... how can good roots 
increase and flourish?" It is not just 
the "initial mind" that is used to attain 
[anuttarasamyaksambodhi], not is 
it just the "final mind" that is used. A 
bodhisattva has an initial aspiration for 
enlightenment, and then should become 
a Buddha. If there is no initial thought, 
then how can there be the second or 
third? By having a second and a third, the 
initial thought serves as the basic cause 
[for finally attaining enlightenment]. 
Also, it is not just the final mind [that is 
important], nor is [attainment] separate 
from the final mind. Also, the final mind 
is not separate from the initial thought. 
If there is no initial thought, there is no 
final mind.... It is like a burning torch 
that is not merely the initial flame [that 
lit the torch] nor separate from this ini- 


burn as a torch, but the flames of the 
beginner's wisdom are not the flames of 
the later mind's wisdom; however, when 
the flames on passions such as ignorance 
are extinguished, one attains the supreme 
path. [T 25.585c2-26] 


Donner (p. 222) comments: 


The flame of enlightenment cannot be 
identified exclusively with either the first 
glimmer when the wick is lit or the final 
fire blazing from the torch; it is both and 
neither at the same time. The flame is a 
true flame no matter how small, yet the 
first lighting of the fire is not the same 
as the final blaze of anuttarasamyak- 
sambodhi. 'Thus in the Six Identities, or 
six levels of identity which the practitio- 
ner has with the Buddha and ultimate= 
truth/reality, one is identical (to Ultimate 
Reality) in one’s essential nature already 
at the first level, but not yet fully realized 
nevertheless. Having asserted that the 
very first thought of enlightenment puts 
an end to the darkness, that Ultimate 
Reality is everywhere you look, Chih- 
i must now forestall the interpretation 
that all stages of the Path, the Way, are 
the same. 


tial flame. It is not merely the later flame, 
nor separate from the later flame.... The 
torch is like the bodhisattva path; the 
burning is like the passions of ignorance 
and so forth; the flame is like wisdom, 
from the wisdom of the first stage to the 
wisdom of the state of vajra-samadhi. 
The flames of passions such as ignorance 


Not have faith ... not a part of your 
own wisdom # f3 mit E SEJECLTS 27: when 
in truth the highest wisdom is already 
at least potentially present in all sentient 
beings. 

Not have wisdom ... already equal to a 
Buddha 5&& £8 F-18585 85: my under- 


standing is that these are two extremes: 
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For these reasons, you should know the Six Identities: 


1. Identity in principle (of reality) 


2. Verbal identity 


3. Identity in contemplative practice 


4. Identity in resemblance 
5. Identity in partial realization 
6. Ultimate identity 


e 
% Fell 
ERRITEN 
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These six [levels of] identity begin with [the stages of] the ordinary 
ignorant person and end with [the stage of] the Noble One [= Buddha]. 
Since you begin at [the stage of] the ordinary person, you can purge doubt 
and fear, and since you end at [the stage of] the Noble One, you can purge 


arrogance. 


first, thinking that one does not have any 
wisdom or potential at all, or second, 
thinking that one has already achieved 
the highest enlightenment of a Buddha 
just as one is without any practice. The Six 
Identities teach the opposite—one has not 
yet fully attained the level of a Buddha, but 
has the potential to do so. In some sense, 
then, that final attainment is already pres- 
ent in every sentient being, and the nature 
of reality is such that one participates in 
the reality that is the Buddha. 


You should know the Six Identities: 
Donner (223, note 419) adds: 


Chan-jan says that to believe that the 
Ultimate is only in the Buddha and not 
in ordinary people, is to be wrong about 
the (meaning of the) final stage (Ultimate 
Identity); while to believe that since the 
Ultimate Truth inheres in ordinary peo- 
ple they are identical (in every respect) 
to the Buddha, is to be wrong about 
the (meaning of the) beginning stage 
(Identity in Principle). The Six Identities 
doctrine has the function of leading us 
away from both these fallacies, in that 
both the identity of the ordinary per- 
son with, as well as his separation from, 
Ultimate Reality are stressed. That is, 
“both beginning and end are affirmed.” 


The “benighted meditators” (who lack 
vipasyana or contemplation) make the 
second of these two mistakes, resulting 
in their becoming arrogant about their 
Buddhahood, while the word-bound 
sophists (who lack samatha or calming) 
value only saints, and fail to appreciate 
that the Ultimate inheres in even the 
worst of us. By “sophists” Chan-jan often 
means Hua-yen masters (especially Fa- 
tsang), and by “benighted meditators” 
he just possibly could be referring to the 
Ch'an school [or a precursor of it]. 
Identity in principle (of reality): or, 
“inherent identity”; indivisibility at the 
basic level of common reality. 
Identity in resemblance: or, “outer 
appearances.’ 


Purge doubt and fear RÆ: faith 
and knowledge of the Six Identities— 
that in a sense one is already endowed 
with Buddhahood and can attain it fully 
through practice—allows one to over- 
come the doubt and fear that one is hope- 
lessly ignorant and ruled completely by 
passionate afflictions. 


Purge arrogance RIEK: since one 
knows that one has not yet fully attained 
Buddhahood, one cannot arrogantly claim 
to be equal to the Buddha. 
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1. Identity in Principle (of Reality) [10b15] 


Identity in principle means that one single thought-moment is identical with 
the principle of the tathágata-garbha WK. It is identical with empti- 
ness because of its suchness (tatha), identical with conventional existence 
because of its function as a treasure-house *& (garbha) [in appearing in the 
world in various forms], and identical with the Middle because of its [par- 
ticipation in the] principle # [of reality]. The three wisdoms are included 
in a single thought, though this is beyond conceptual understanding, as 
explained above. Threefold truth is one truth, though neither three nor one; 
each and every color and scent is endowed with all of reality (sarvadharma). 
Every single thought is also like this. This is called "identity in principle" 
which is positive [and conducive to right] bodhicitta. 

Also, this "[identity in] principle" is indivisible from calming-and- 
contemplation [or cessation-and-insight] 811%. [That each moment of 
thought is] indivisible from quiescence is called "cessation" Ik, and [that each 
moment of thought is] indivisible from luminosity is called “contemplation 
or insight" $. 


2. Verbal Identity [10b20] 


Even though there is already identity in principle, this may not be known 
in your daily life. If you have not heard of the threefold truth, and are com- 
pletely unaware of the Buddha Dharma, you are like cattle or sheep whose 
eyes do not comprehend the [eight] directions. When you hear of the one 
true bodhi-wisdom as explained above—whether from a teacher or from 
[reading] the scripture scrolls—attain penetrating understanding within 
[the limits of] words, and know that all dharmas are the Buddha Dharma, 
this is bodhi[citta] as indivisible from words. 


It is identical ...: thus the term ju-lai- 
tsang li WNK and the principle of real- 
ity are explained in terms of the threefold 
truth. 


The three wisdoms =‘: these are 
explained in the Ta chih tu lun as omni- 
science (sarva-jna), the wisdom of the 
path (marga[anvaya]-jfià), and universal 
wisdom (sarva-akdara-jnda). In T’ien-t’ai, 
these three wisdoms correspond respec- 
tively to the levels of the threefold truth— 
emptiness, conventional existence, and 
the Middle. 


May not be known in your daily life H 
FAA Al: Chan-jan (BT-I, 375) points out 
that this is like people who depend on 
the sun every day but are not consciously 
aware of the light on which their activities 
depend. 

Do not comprehend the [eight] direc- 
tions TRH: the four cardinal direc- 
tions—north, south, east, and west—and 
the four intermediate directions—north- 
east, northwest, southeast, and southwest. 


Within [the limits of] words 44: 
Donner (p. 224) adds: 
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This is also called "verbal cessation-and-contemplation.” If you rush 
from place to place in search of [the truth] when you have not yet heard 
[these teachings], and then hear them, and the mind striving upward finally 
finds rest—this is called "cessation" [at the verbal level]. To have faith in [a 
verbal and conceptual understanding of] Dharma-nature and not [yet] have 
faith in the variety [of wider implications] is called contemplation or insight 
[at the verbal level]. 


3. Identity in Contemplative Practice [10b26] 


Identity in contemplative practice means that if you merely hear the verbal 
and oral explanation [of the Buddha Dharma], you are like an insect chew- 
ing on wood and accidentally making letters. That insect does not know 
whether [the marks it is making] are letters or not letters. If you do not have 


Chan-jan comments here (BT-I, 375) 
that it is a mistake for people to seek 
Truth while scorning the (verbal) teach- 
ings. Kogi is more pointed yet, and won- 
ders archly why, since words and names 
do (in their limited fashion) lay open 
the nature of things and are furthermore 
essential to carry on religious practice 
at all, there should be those who dis- 
card them and revere the slogans “A spe- 
cial transmission outside the teachings" 
and "not setting up words or letters" Of 
course this is a direct attack on the Chan 
[Zen] school. 


Donner (224) continues: “A Christian 
at this level would be attached to the name 
and concept of God but would not yet 
recognize God-in-all-things" A merely 
intellectual understanding of Buddhism 
would also be limited to this level. 


Insects chewing on wood and mak- 
ing letters: this simile is found in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.618b5-6. The 
context concerns a dialogue between a 
king and a good doctor. The king had 
been receiving treatment from another 
doctor who was rather incompetent and 
prescribed milk for all diseases. The milk- 
medicine was sometimes helpful and 
sometimes not. When the good doctor 
arrived on the scene he warned the king 


not to take the milk-medicine. Later when 
the king had a fever the good doctor in 
turn prescribed milk. The king thought 
the good doctor was being inconsistent 
and said: 


“Are you mad? Is this a fever? And you 
say that if I take milk this will take away 
my disease? Before you said it was poi- 
son, and now you tell me to drink it. Why 
should I want this? The former doctor 
praised [the milk as medicine] and you 
said it was poison ... so I drove him away. 
Now you say it is good and able to cure 
my disease. According to your prescrip- 
tion, the former doctor is superior.” 

Then the doctor said, “O King, do not 
say such things. It is like an insect that 
chews on wood and produces letters. 
This insect does not know whether these 
are letters or not letters. A person who 
knows [letters] can see this but does not 
praise the insect for understanding let- 
ters. Again, do not be surprised. O King, 
know that the former doctor was also 
like this. He did not distinguish among 
various diseases but treated them all with 
milk, like an insect that accidentally pro- 
duced letters. That former doctor did not 
understand that milk as medicine could 
be pleasing or harmful, good or bad.” [T 
12.618a26-b7] 
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penetrating understanding, how can you have bodhi-wisdom? It is impera- 
tive that your mental insight is clear and full, so that there is a correspon- 
dence between the principle [of reality] and your wisdom, that your actions 
are in accordance with your words, and that your words are in accordance 
with your actions. [10c] 

The Kusalamüla says, "[There are those] who speak much but do not 
practice; I do not rely on words, but practice bodhi solely in the mind.” 
When mind and mouth are in correspondence with each other, this is the 
bodhi[citta] of contemplative practice. 

Four verses of the Ta chih tu lun evaluate being endowed with wisdom 
through hearing [the Dharma]. This [endowment of wisdom] is comparable 
to when the eye gains [illumination from] the sun, things are illumined fully 


Kusalamüla 3€ B: the *Kusalamüla- 
samparigraha or *Kusalamülaparidhara 
EFK, T no. 657, translated into 
Chinese by Kumirajiva. The text expounds 
on the bodhisattva path. 

This is a slightly abbreviated quote from 
some verses in the Kusalamüla Sutra, T 
16.140b26-27. The full context [140b26-c2] 
reads: 


Does not know the true aspect [of 
reality], 
Like in a great darkness 
One has eyes but cannot see anything. 
2. One who is learned [“heard much"] 
but has no wisdom 
Also does not know the true aspect [of 
reality], 
As if in a fully illuminated place 
There is a lamp but no eyes [to see]. 


Words do not produce results— 3. One who is learned and has keen wis- 


In the world there are many words but 
no practice. 
I do not rely on words, 
but merely practice the bodhi[sattva 
path] in my mind. 
In the world many say they have become 
a Buddha, 
but are not able to act in accordance 
with their words. 
These people all speak vain words, 
and finally have no true reward [of 
enlightenment]. 
If it is merely through words 
that one is able to attain the Buddhist 
path, 
Then everyone who uses words 
Would surely become a Buddha. 


Hearing [the Dharma] M$: see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.101b10-15, which presents 


a tetralemma in six lines. 


1. One who has wisdom but is not learned 
(“not heard much”) 


dom 
Is able to receive the teaching [of the 
Dharma]. 

4. One who has neither heard nor has 
wisdom; 
Such people are called “cattle with a 
human body.” 


I follow the alternate characters in the 


Taisho. See also Lamotte, La Traité 1, 355. 


Eye and sun ... IFAS TÆ: see the 


Diamond Sütra, T 8.749b29-c3. The pas- 
sage reads: 


Subhüti, if a bodhisattva practices charity 
while his mind dwells on phenomena, 
this is like entering darkness, and noth- 
ing can be seen. If a bodhisattva practices 
charity while his mind does not dwell 
on phenomena, it is like a person having 
eyes and being able to see various forms 
and colors with the illumination of the 
suns rays. 
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and without distortion. Contemplative practice is also like this. You do not 
stop your mental contemplation even though you have not yet fathomed 
the principle [of reality]. This [practice] is like the simile in the Surangama 
Samadhi Sütra of shooting arrows at a target. This is called the bodhi[citta] 
of contemplative practice. 

This is also called the "cessation-and-contemplation of contemplative 
practice.” To constantly produce these thoughts is called “contemplation” [at 
the level of contemplative practice], and to suspend other thoughts is called 
"cessation" [at the level of contemplative practice]. 


4. Identity in Resemblance [10c6] 


Positive bodhi[citta] [at the level] of identity in resemblance means that 
your contemplation becomes increasingly clear and your cessation becomes 
increasingly quiescent, as when you learn archery and hit the target more 
accurately. This [improvement] is called contemplative wisdom that [increas- 
ingly] resembles [that of the Buddha]. [As it says in the Lotus Sūtra, at this 
level of your understanding,] all the worldly occupations that sustain life are 
in no way contradictory [to the practice of the Buddha Dharma], and your 
thoughts and conceptions are all what have already been expounded in the 


Shooting arrows at a target FHM: 
see T 15.633c18-634a10. Chih-i quoted 
from this section of the Surangama 
Samadhi Sütra in previous sections; see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 2c22 and 9a17. In this 
simile, the Buddha compares advancing 
in the Sirangama Samadhi to advanc- 
ing in learning the art of archery. One 
begins by shooting at large targets, and as 
one gets better, one uses smaller targets, 
until one can hit the hundredth part of a 
hair. In Buddhist practice, one starts with 
what delights the mind, then gradually 
advances along the various stages until 
one attains the highest Buddhahood. 


Level of contemplative practice: as 
Donner points out (226): 


It bears repeating at this point that Chih-i 
regarded himself only as having reached 
the highest of the five stages in this Iden- 
tity: the "proper practice of the Six Per- 
fections.” In this stage one has yet to be 
a saint, and has not yet purified the six 


senses (for that occurs in the next Iden- 
tity of Resemblance). It also is the last 
stage before entering the first of the fifty- 
two stages, the bodhisattva path proper. 


All the worldly occupations ... no way 
contradictory — Y) tE fj i5 gESETTEGE E: 
these phrases, though in different order, 
are directly out of a passage in the chapter 
on "Ihe Merits of the Dharma-Preacher" 
in the Lotus Sütra; see T 9.50a23-24. 
Hurvitz (276 [253]) translates the context: 


And after having understood these mean- 
ings, he shall be able to expound a single 
phrase or a single gatha for as much as 
a month, or four months, or even for a 
year, and the dharmas that he preaches 
shall be in accord with the import of 
that meaning, standing in absolutely no 
contradiction to the marks of reality. If 
he preaches secular classics, pronounce- 
ments on the governance of the world, 
occupations that sustain life, and things 
of this sort, he shall in every case do so in 
accord with the Fine Dharma. 
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sutras by previous Buddhas. It is as explained [in the Lotus Sutra] concern- 
ing the purification of the six senses. [At this level,] "cessation" is the perfect 
overcoming of ignorance, and "contemplation" resembles the meaning of the 
Middle Path. 


5. Identity in Partial Realization [10c11] 


Identity in partial realization means that by the power of the contempla- 
tion [achieved at the previous level] of resemblance, you enter the stage of 
the copper wheel. [At this level,] first you destroy ignorance and perceive 
Buddha-nature, opening the storehouse of treasures and manifesting true 
thusness. This is called the bodhi[citta] [of the stages] of abodes. Eventually 
you reach [the stage of] "(almost) equivalent to awakening,’ as ignorance 
becomes minute and weak, and wisdom in turn grows prominent. This 
[progress] is like [the lunar cycle where,] from the first day to the fourteenth 


As explained [in the Lotus Sūtra]: see 
the long explanation in the chapter on the 
“Dharma Preacher” at T 9.47c2-50b22; 
Hurvitz, chapter 19, 264-78 [242-54]. 

Stage of the copper wheel $f fiz: see 
the explanation of the bodhisattva stages 
in the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1012b-c. As 
Donner explains, in this sütra: 


six wheel-turning kings are described, 
each with a wheel of different compo- 
sition. The idea derives from the con- 
cept of the four wheel-turning kings 
of Mt. Sumeru (mentioned in the 
Abhidharmakosa, for example): the 
wheels these latter turn are made of iron, 
copper, silver, and gold. They respec- 
tively govern the southern continent (our 
own land of Jambudvipa); the southern 
and eastern continents; the southern, 
eastern, and western continents; and all 
four continents. The Ying-lo ching, at T 
24.1016a, identifies the first of these (the 
turner of the iron wheel) with the Ten 
Stages of Faith, the second (the turner of 
the copper wheel) with the Ten Abodes, 
and goes on to identify the next two with 
the Ten Stages of Action and Ten Stages 
of Diversion, while adding two more 
wheel-turners to fill out the rest of the 
fifty-two stages except for the very last 


one.... Thus the last five of the six wheel- 
turning kings, starting with the turner 
of the copper wheel, correspond to this 
Identity of Partial Truth. 


[The stage of] “(almost) equivalent to 
awakening” 5&5: this is the fifty-first stage, 
just preceding that of full Buddhahood. 


The lunar cycle: this simile is found in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.724b: 
Great King, it isas the moonlight from the 
first day to the fifteenth day [of the lunar 
cycle] in form and color and illumination 
gradually increases. The Moon-passion 
Samadhi is also like this. From the first 
aspiration for enlightenment, all good 
roots gradually grow and increase, until 
they are completed in mahaparinirvana. 
Great King, it is as the moonlight from 
the sixteenth day to the thirtieth day 
[of the lunar cycle] in form and color 
and illumination gradually shrinks and 
decreases. The Moon-passion Samadhi is 
also like this. Where the light illumines, 
the passions are gradually extinguished. 


Note that unlike the sütra passage, 
Chih-i refers at this stage only up to the 
fourteenth day, reserving the fifteenth day 
of the full moon for perfect and complete 
buddhahood. 
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day, the disk of the moon [gradually] becomes round and perfect as the 
dark area [gradually] disappears. If you wish to attain enlightenment with 
the body of a Buddha, then you pass through the eight phases for attain- 
ing the path; if you are to attain the path with the body of one of the other 
nine destinies, you appear in various incarnations [as a bodhisattva, such as 
Avalokitesvara] in the “Gateway to Everywhere" [chapter of the Lotus Sutra], 
as explained extensively in the sütras. 

This is called bodhi[citta] [at the level] of Partial Realization. It is also 
called "partial realization of cessation-and-contemplation, and "partial real- 
ization of wisdom and severance [of passions]-" 


6. Ultimate Identity [10c17] 


Bodhi[citta] [at the level of] ultimate identity means [advancing] one more 
turn —$$ from [the level of] "[almost] equivalent to awakening” to enter 
subtle (sublime) awakening #)%#, where the light of wisdom is perfect and 
complete and does not need to increase any more. This is called the fruit that 
is bodhi-wisdom. Nothing more is severed at the time of mahaparinirvana. 
This is called the fruit of fruits. A person [at the stage of] "equivalent to 
awakening" does not pass [to this fruit]; only a Buddha is able to pass. There 
is no path to expound beyond dha[, the last letter in the Siddham alphabet]. 
Therefore this is called “ultimate bodhi, and is also called “ultimate cessation 
and contemplation.” 


7. Summary [10c21] 


To use a simile to illustrate all [Six Identities]: 


Eight phases for attaining the path /\ 8. entering parinirvana. 
#H KH: that is, the eight definitive events 
in a Buddha’ historical life: 


1. dwelling in and descending from Tusita 


“Gateway to Everywhere" 3$ 57531: see 
chapter 25 of the Lotus Sutra, Hurvitz, 311- 
19 [287-94], where the activities of Avalo- 


heaven, uU T" 
"IN EN kite$vara, who appears in various guises in 

2. entering into and growing in his moth- 

er's womb the world in order to help sentient beings, 
3. last birth as a historical person in this are explained in detail. 

world, Partial realization 4+: #4: or, "ces- 
4. leaving home, sation-and-contemplation [at the level of 
5. overcoming temptation after years of identity in] partial realization" 

practice, 
6. attaining the path, becoming enlight- Ultimate cessation and contemplation 


ened under the Bodhi tree, 2,9515 1: or, "cessation-and-contempla- 
7. turning the wheel of the Dharma, and tion [at the level] of ultimate [identity]." 
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1. A poor person has a house with a store of [buried] treasure, but does 


not know about it. 


. He clears away the weeds and digs, 


Qv Au A uU N 


. A friend points this out, and he comes to know about it. 


. until gradually he comes near to obtaining [the treasure]. 
. He approaches and opens the treasure, and 
. he exhaustively takes it out and uses it. 


By putting together these six similes, you can understand [the Six Identities]. 


8. Questions and Answers [10c25] 


Question: What is the meaning of the five kinds of bodhi[-wisdom] in the 


Ta chih tu lun? 


A poor person has a house ... HA T 25.438a3-12: 


RA WHR HEM: this simile is from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.648b8-17, 
expounding on the Buddha-nature. 


Good sons, it is like a poor womans 
house [under which is] buried many 
stores of true gold. None of the people 
of the house, large or small, knew where 
this was. At one time there was person 
who, using good skillful means, spoke 
to the poor woman saying, "I will now 
employ you. You will clear away the 
weeds for me.” The woman answered, 
"I cannot do that now. If you are able to 
show me where my store of treasure is, I 
will quickly do this work for you.” Then 
that person answered, "I know means 
by which I can show this to you... So 
that person went to the house and dug 
out the store of gold. The woman saw 
this and was very happy. She was filled 
with wonder and paid obeisance to that 
person. Good sons, the Buddha-nature 
of sentient beings is like this. 


Interpreting this simile in terms of six 
stages seems to be an original contribu- 
tion by Chih-i. 

Questions and answers: these appear to 
be scholastic musings added by Kuan-ting. 


Five kinds of bodhi[-wisdom] H#: 
the Ta chih tu lun has a list of five bodhi, 


There are five kinds of bodhi. The first is 
called the “mind of arousing bodhi" —to 
arouse the mind of [aspiration to attain] 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi within the 
realm of immeasurable birth and death. 
Therefore it is called bodhi.... 

The second is called the "bodhi of the 
mind that overcomes [delusions]"—the 
mind that conquers and breaks all pas- 
sionate desires by practicing all the per- 
fections (páramitaà). 

The third is called "the bodhi that clari- 
fies" —by contemplating all the dharmas 
of the past, present, and future ... one 
attains the true aspect of all dharmas and 
ultimate purity, or prajñāpāramitā. 

The fourth is called "the bodhi of 
emerging toward [enlightenment], in 
which one attains the power of skillful 
means within prajriápáramità. Also, one 
is not attached to prajriaparamità, and all 
passions are extinguished, one perceives 
all the Buddhas in the ten directions, and 
attains the patience which comes from 
[realizing the] non-arising [of dharmas]. 
One transcends this triple world and 
attains omniscience (sarva-jrià). 

The fifth is called “supreme bodhi.” 
One sits on the seat of enlightenment 
(bodhimanda), having severed all pas- 
sions and their proclivities, and attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
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Answer: The Ta chih tu lun discusses [the stages] vertically in terms of 
the Distinct [Teaching] stages, but now we discuss [the stages] vertically in 
terms of the Perfect [Teaching] stages. In comparing them, "arousing the 
mind” corresponds to verbal [identity]; “the mind that overcomes” corre- 
sponds to “contemplative practice"; “the mind that clarifies” corresponds to 
"resemblance"; “emerging toward" corresponds to “partial realization"; and 
"supreme" corresponds to “ultimate.” Also, you can use these terms to name 
the stages of the Perfect [Teaching]: “arousing the mind [of aspiration]” is 
the ten stages of abodes, “the mind that overcomes’ is the ten stages of prac- 
tice, the “mind that clarifies” corresponds to the ten stages of merit transfer- 
ence, the “emerging toward" corresponds to the ten bhümi stages, and the 
"supreme" corresponds to subtle awakening. 

Question: The severance [of passions] has already been accomplished at 
the stage of abodes. Why is there still “overcoming” [of passions] at the level 
of the stages of practice? 

Answer: Here you use the true path [of Mahayana] to overcome [linger- 
ing passions]. As we have seen, the Hinayana [11a] "destruction of views" is 
called "severing" [passions], and [getting rid of the passions of] thoughts 
and conceptions is called "overcoming" [passions]. 

Also, [it could be said that] the five bodhi [of the Ta chih tu lun] 
are included in the ten stages of abodes, up through subtle awakening 
[being included in] the ultimate of the five bodhi. 'Therefore it says in the 
Dasabhimi-vyakhyana that “the merits of all the bhümi stages are included 
in the very first bhümi stage.” This is the meaning of “identity.” 

Question: For what reason are the six [levels of] identity explained in 
terms of the Perfect [Teaching]? 


Note that throughout this section no dis- 
tinction is made between bodhi[-wisdom] 
and bodhicitta. 


Discuss vertically 555: that is, the Ta 
chih tu lun places more emphasis on the 
distinct stages and their differences, while 
Chih-i emphasizes their interdependence 
and indivisibility, i.e., their “identity.” 

The ten stages of practice T f7: the 
text in the Mo-ho chih-kuan here begins 
with the next question, and the next three 
stages then follow. I have tampered with 
the text and moved the last three catego- 
ries up with the first two where they seem 
to belong. 


... corresponds to subtle awakening: 
these categories dont seem to fit quite as 
smoothly as one would wish. In any case, 
discussion concerning these high levels of 
attainment is for the most part scholastic 
speculation. 

Overcome fX [lingering passions]: in 
the T'ien-t'ai scheme, at this level there are 
still the minute "dust-like" passions that 
still need to be eradicated, and that the 
Hinayana person cannot accomplish. 


The merits of all the bhümi stages are 
included in the very first bhümi stage 
1637) — REED: see the Dasabhümi- 
vyakhyana, T 26.175-76, where this idea is 
given repeatedly. 
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Answer: When all dharmas are contemplated perfectly, they are all said 
to be the Six Identities. Therefore all dharmas are explained in terms of the 
Perfect [Teaching], and all use the classification of stages of the Six Identities. 
This is not applicable to the other [Teachings], so they were not used. If you 
were to use [these categories] for those teachings, it would not be appropri- 
ate. They are “shallow and near,’ and not teachings that have the right mean- 
ing [of the Perfect Teaching]. 


4. Final Summary on Bodhicitta [114811213] 


Thus, in the above [section], I have excluded the negative [with regard to 
bodhicitta], first in terms of the truth of suffering, excluding this realm of 
rising and falling [as inappropriate or not conducive to realizing bodhicitta]. 
Next, [I discussed bodhicitta] in terms of the Four [Noble] Truths, excluding 
[as inappropriate] wisdom that is “warped, clumsy, shallow, and near.’ Next, 
[we discussed bodhicitta] in terms of the Four Universal Vows, and, next, in 
terms of the stages of the Six Identities, turning [finally] to the profound and 
subtle, which manifest the positive [factors that are conducive to bodhicitta]. 

Therefore know that "the divine pearl as clear as the moon exists in a 
chasm nine levels deep, in the jaws of a black dragon,’ and only those with 
determination and virtue can reach it. Why should we be like worldly people, 


kei commentators say so, this is nearly 
verbatim from Chuang-tzu, ch. 32. Only 
Shiki says it is from a "secular book," 
while Chan-jan irrelevantly cites sev- 
eral passages on the wish-fulfilling gem 
from the Ta chih tu lun that bear only a 


It would not be appropriate 55237715: 
because it is only in the Perfect Teaching 
that one realizes the "identity" of all stages. 

Shallow and near j#i1: see note on 
these terms with regard to the parable of 


the conjured city and the text at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 4c5-6. 

Warped, clumsy, shallow, and near fff 
HŽ: once again, see note above on par- 
able of the magical conjured city; note 
that here the third character is “shallow” 
instead of "ashes." 


The Divine pearl as clear as the moon 
exists in a chasm nine levels deep, in the 
jaws of a black dragon" fik EU Ui P159 
MAAT: traditional commentaries attribute 
this simile to sections in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.134a and 478a, but these passages 
resemble the simile only in referring to the 
mani-jewel. As Donner points out (230), 


Though none of the four Bukkyo Tai- 


vague relationship to the text. Chuang- 
tzu says, "The pearl worth a thousand 
pieces of gold must surely have been in 
the nine-level chasm, under the jaws of 
a black dragon? As Morohashi says, this 
image was used in later literature to illus- 
trate the defying of great danger for the 
sake of a greater reward. Incidentally, 
Morohashi quotes the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
passage here as well as Chuang-tzu in 
elucidating the meaning of "the pearl of 
the black dragon.” 

Watson (Chuang-tzu, 360) translates: 
"A pearl worth a thousand in gold could 
only have come from under the chin of 
the Black Dragon who lives at the bottom 
of the ninefold deeps.’ 
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coarse and shallow and drifting aimlessly, competing to grasp for [worthless 
things like] tiles, rocks, grass, and sticks, deludedly thinking they are trea- 
sures, or be like the superficially learned who are immensely ignorant? 


Competing to grasp for tiles, rocks, 
grass, and sticks, deludedly thinking 
they are treasures SE SUL SC RBS N: 
this is a simile from the Mahàparinirvàna 
Sutra, T 12.617c3-8: 

It is as in the springtime there are some 
people who go out on a large lake in a 
boat and are playing around, and lose 


[end of fascicle one] 


a lapis lazuli gem in the deep waters. 
At that time, all the people jump into 
the water and try to find this gem. They 
fight over tiles, stones, weeds, sticks, and 
gravel, each trying to get the lapis lazuli 
gem. They rejoice when they bring it 
out, only to discover that it is not the 
real thing. 


2. CULTIVATING GREAT PRACTICE: THE FOUR SAMADHIS [11a21-20a4] 


Second [in expounding cessation-and-contemplation] is to encourage prog- 
ress in the four kinds of meditative practice [the Four Samadhis] to enter the 


level of a bodhisattva. 


Those who wish to ascend to the sublime level(s) [of awakening] cannot 


The four kinds of meditative practice 
[the Four Samadhis] m£ — Bk: techni- 
cally, as Chih-i himself points out below, 
samadhi means "concentration" or “one- 
pointedness of mind,” and refers to a spe- 
cific state of mind achieved through the 
practice of meditation or contemplation. 
Chih-i, however, uses the term here to 
refer to Buddhist meditative practices in 
general, or the methods of practicing Bud- 
dhist meditation. Thus Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 320) glosses this term as "the 
four programs of religious practice.” 

For a discussion of the influence of 
Chih-i’s master Hui-ssu and his commu- 
nity on the development of the content of 
these four types of the practice of samadhi 
(more specifically, six methods of prac- 
tice), and an excellent summary of them, 
see Stevenson, "Four Kinds of Samadhi” 
(1986), and Daniel Stevenson' Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on "The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of 
Samadhi and Late North-South Dynasties, 
Sui, and Early T'ang Buddhist Devotional- 
ism, Columbia University, 1987. 

The Four Samadhis are also expounded 
in the Commentary on the Treatise on Con- 
templating Thoughts (Kuan-hsin lun shu 
ED amb, T no. 1921, 46.587-621), Kuan- 
ting’s extensive commentary on Chih-i's 
short Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts 
SL (T no. 1920, 46.584-587), Chih-i’s 
final testament written on his deathbed. 
Sato (Tendai Daishi, 382-91) compares the 
content of the two and concludes that the 
account in the Commentary on the Trea- 
tise on Contemplating Thoughts is based 
on an earlier, less edited, version of the 
lectures that became the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Thus the content of this Commentary may 


serve to provide a closer version of Chih- 
is actual teaching. The present version of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan in the Taisho canon, 
however, is more detailed, perhaps reflect- 
ing Kuan-ting’s emendations. 

One significant difference between the 
two texts is that the Commentary on the 
Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts does 
not mandate a period of ninety days for 
the practice of the constantly-sitting and 
constantly-walking samadhi as in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. Sat6 (387-88) specu- 
lates that this stipulation was not part of 
the earlier Mo-ho chih-kuan version, and 
thus that it was a later development. 

Another significant point is that the 
Commentary on the Treatise on Con- 
templating Thoughts discussion of “con- 
templating the inconceivable” RT BR 
emphasizes “the hundred suchnesses of 
the ten realms” +3440 and “the thou- 
sand suchnesses of the hundred realms” 
BT I to expound the interpenetration 
of all things, and does not even mention 
the phrase “three thousand realms in a 
single thought/a moment of conscious- 
ness" —&= F, which may indicate that 
this formulation was not part of Chih-i's 
original exposition. 

The level of a bodhisattva # fiz: even 
in Chih-i's scheme one does not realize 
the level or stage of a bodhisattva until a 
rather advanced stage, except for those 
of the Perfect Teaching. In fact, this is a 
level farther advanced than Chih-i himself 
claimed to have achieved. See Chart 1 in 
Volume 3. 

Sublime levels #fiz: this may refer 
specifically to the highest level of "subtle, 
wonderful awakening” $93, the fifty- 
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advance without practice. [It is comparable to] one who understands well 
how to churn and skim [milk]: that person can surely obtain ghee. The Lotus 
Sūtra says, "Also, behold the children of the Buddha ... cultivating various 
practices,... thus seeking the Buddhas Path.” 

The methods of practice are numerous, but briefly speaking there are 


four [categories]: 


1. constantly-sitting, 

2. constantly-walking, 

3. both-walking-and-sitting, and 
4. neither-walking-nor-sitting. 


second and final stage of attainment, or it 
may refer more generally to the “wonder- 
ful” and “sublime” higher levels of attain- 
ment of the bodhisattva stages. 


Ghee MK}: the fifth of the “five flavors” 
in the refinement of milk—milk, coag- 
ulated milk (cream), curds, butter, and 
ghee—from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.690c28-691a8. For details, see the note 
under Mo-ho chih-kuan 2c10. 

The use of the character “to churn” $ 
(or 1€) in the context of the refinement 
of milk is found in a later passage of the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.777c18: 

World Honored One. It is like milk that 
will certainly become coagulated even 
without special conditions. Curds, how- 
ever, are not like this, and must have 
certain causes and conditions, that is, 
people must put [the milk] in a jar and 
churn it. Sentient beings are also like this. 
They have Buddha-nature and can attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi even if they 
are apart from certain causes and condi- 
tions. 

Lotus Sütra says ...: this is a cluster- 
ing of three independent phrases from 
verses in the introductory section of the 
Lotus Sutra where Mañjuśrī explains the 
wondrous appearance of the Buddha and 
that he is about to preach the Lotus Sütra; 
see T 9.3a-b. The first phrase is on 3bi, the 
second phrase is from 3a3, and the third 
phrase from 3b2. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 


an 
CER 
AT EA 
JETI 


6-9 [8-10]), translates: 
If there is a son of Buddha who, 
Cultivating many kinds of conduct, 
Seeks unexceeded wisdom, 
For him they preach the Pure Path.... 
Again, I see Buddha-sons, 
Who have never slept, 
Going through forests 
In earnest quest of the Buddha's Path. 


The reading of these phrases followed 
by most translators, (Stevenson/Donner, 
Sekiguchi, Nitta, Muranaka, and Ikeda) 
punctuates the Chinese to read as a single 
phrase: "Again, I see the sons of the Bud- 
dha cultivate various practices and thus 
seek the Buddhas Path,’ emphasizing the 
causal connection between practice and 
seeing the results. I translate by keeping 
the individual phrases independent, as in 
the original Lotus Sütra, thus emphasizing 
the importance of practice to attain the 
Buddhas Path. 


Four [categories]: these are four gen- 
eral categories for the religious practice of 
meditation, classified according to physi- 
cal posture, that contain all possible kinds 
of Buddhist meditation. There are other 
ways to classify Buddhist meditation, of 
course, but in this section Chih-i orga- 
nizes all types of meditation under these 
categories, probably to accommodate the 
"sitting" and "walking" types of practices 
that were already prevalent in his time. 

Both walking and sitting: more liter- 
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[These four are all] called “samadhi” and refer to "controlling," “rectify- 
ing, and “stabilizing” [concentrating] [the mind or your thoughts]. The Ta 
chih tu lun says, "For the mind to dwell [or concentrate] well on a single spot 


ally, "half walking and half sitting,’ but the 
explanation of the content of this practice 
indicates that "both walking and sitting" is 
a more accurate translation. 

“Controlling” 88, “rectifying” i& and 
“stabilizing” [concentrating] 2E: it is 
possible that three terms are given here 
because the Chinese transliteration of 
“samadhi” is —B&, lit. "three mysteries.” Of 
course the original Sanskrit word samadhi 
has no connotation of the number “3,” 
but it does mean "concentration" or "one- 
pointedness of mind,’ as these three terms 
indicate. 


For the mind to dwell well on one spot 
without wavering ... 35-5 — JE (E E): see 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.110b24. Lamotte 
(Le Traité 1, 426) translates: 


Sutra: Ils excellaient à produire et à jouer 
avec cent mille concentrations (samadhi- 
Satasahasrabhinirharavikridanakusalai:). 
Sastra: Par la force de l'extase (dhyana) 
et de la discipline mentale (cittani- 
yama), par la force de la pure sagesse 
(visuddha-prajna) et des artifices sal- 
vifiques (upaya), ces Bodhisattva pro- 
duisent (abhinirharanti) toutes sortes de 
concentrations (samadhi). 

Quest-ce que le samadhi? Cest la fixation 
sur un point d'une pensée bonne (kuSala- 
cittaikagrata), l'immobilité de la pensée 
(cittacalata). 

Il y a trois sortes de samadhi: 1. samadhi 
avec vitarka (enquéte) et vicdra (juge- 
ment); 2. samadhi sans vitarka et avec 
seulement vicara; 3. samadhi sans vitarka 
et sans vicara. 

Il y a encore quarte sortes de samadhi: 
1. samadhi se rattachant au monde du 
désir (kamadhatvavacara); 2. samādhi se 
rattachant au monde matériel (rüpadhà- 
tvavacara); 3. samadhi se rattachant au 
monde immatériel (@rupadhatvavacara); 
4. samadhi ne se rattachant a rien. 


Lamotte translates the phrase in ques- 
tion as defining samadhi as “the fixation 
of a good thought (d'une pensée bonne) 
on a single point, with the thought/mind 
immobile? I follow the lead of other trans- 
lators in taking "well" or "good" to modify 
the action and not the thoughts them- 
selves. 

Chan-jan (BT-I, 398) mistakenly attri- 
butes this phrase to another passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.234a18-19), where 
the rectifying aspect of samadhi is com- 
pared to a snake that is usually curved but 
straightens out when entering a bamboo 
pole. This mistake is rectified in the Shiki 
(BT-L 399). 

Chodron (1, 342-43) translates: 

Sūtra: They excelled in producing 
and playing with a hundred thousand 
samadhis. 

Sástra: By the power of dhyana and 
mental discipline, by the power of pure 
wisdom and skillful means, these bodhi- 
sattvas produce all kinds of samadhis. 

What is samadhi? It is the fixing on one 
point of a good mind, the immobility of 
the mind. 

There are three kinds of samadhis: i) 
samadhi with vitarka (investigation) and 
vicdra (analysis); ii) samadhi without 
vitarka but with vicara; iii) samadhi with 
neither vitarka nor vicara. 

There are four other kinds of samadhi: 
i) samadhi connected with the world of 
desire; ii) samadhi connected with the 
world of form, iii) samadhi connected 
with the formless world; iv) samadhi not 
connected with anything. 


Also, note that this passage in the Ta 
chih tu lun lists “four samadhis,’ but this 
list is a classification of samadhis that have 
as their object of concentration, respec- 
tively, the three realms of desire, form, and 
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without wavering—this is called samadhi.” This world of dharmas is [what 
is meant by] this "single spot"; with correct contemplation you are able to 
"dwell [or concentrate] without wavering.” One contemplates thoughts with 
these four [methods of] practice as [supporting] conditions, and as a result 
of these conditions [the mind is] controlled and rectified. Therefore it is 


called “samadhi.” 


1. Constantly-Sitting Samadhi [11228-12219] 


The first [type of samadhi], "constantly-sitting,' is derived from two Prajfia- 
paramita[-sutras], the Teachings of Mafijusri X. 9k ai and the Questions of 
Mañjuśrīi X-9k[3; [it is also] called "single-practice" samadhi. 


formlessness, and the fourth samadhi has 
none of these three realms as its object of 
concentration. It has no relation to Chih- 
is classification of the Four Samadhis. 

This world of dharmas i£ #: or, “the 
realm of phenomena" or "this universe" 
(dharmadhatu): that is, the proper object 
of concentration is the phenomenal world 
around us, our world of daily experience, 
and not a transcendental realm beyond 
our reach. Though dharmadhatu can be 
understood as “ultimate reality,’ Chih-i 
focuses on "dharmas" as phenomena in 
this mundane world, and finds the objects 
of meditation in the simple experiences of 
our daily lives. 


As a result of these condition 4%: 
lit., these conditions—the practice of 
samadhi—will “confiscate” or “take over" 
the mind, freeing it from its attachments 
and its tendency to be distracted and wan- 
der aimlessly. 


Therefore it is called “samadhi” $518 
=k: for further references to the Four 
Samadhis in Chih-i’s works, see the 
Fa-hua hstian-i (T 33.806c), The Mean- 
ing of the Fourfold Teachings N$% (T 
46.761c), and the The Four Mindfulnesses 
VQ: (T 46.574b-c). See also Kuan-ting’s 
above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts (T 
46.600b-603c). 


The Teachings of Mafijusri (Saptasatika- 
prajfiáapáramità-sutra) X Pk BRUT a3 Æ &nJ 
AE UK BK: a number of versions are 
extant. Chih-i quotes the version found 
in T no. 232, 8.726-732, translation attrib- 
uted to "Mandra[sena?]" (ca. 503), and 
repeated as a section in the Great Collec- 
tion of Jewels, T no. 310/46, 11.650-657. An 
earlier translation of this text, T no. 233, 
8.732-739, is attributed to *Sanghapala 
(ca. 506-530), an Abhidharma scholar; 
this translation is not used by Chih-i. $ 

The Questions of Mafijusri (* Manjusri- 
pariprccha[-satra], (Ch. Wen-shu-shih- 
li wen ching XAFI): T no. 468, 
14.492-509. This text is extant only in 
the translation attributed to the same 
*Sanghapala (ca. 518) who also translated 
the other Maüjusri text (T no. 233).$ 

Single-practice samadhi — 17 =: lit., 
"one-practice" samadhi: Skt. eka-vyüha 
samadhi. Conze (Short Prajfiaparamità 
Texts, 101), based on the Sanskrit, trans- 
lates as “One Single Array,’ defined as “the 
reviewing of the duality of no dharma 
whatsoever.’ Garma Chang (Treasury, 109) 
translates as “Single Deed Samadhi.’ Faure 
(Traditions of Meditation, 99-128) trans- 
lates as “one-practice samadhi.” Opinion 
is divided as to the meaning of this term. 
It can be taken to mean concentrating on 
a single practice, such as just chanting the 
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Now [11b] I will first clarify the methods [for practice], and then clarify 
the exhortations for cultivating [these practices]. 


1. The Methods for Practice [11b1] 


In this section on method, I discuss what promotes [awakening and should 
be done] and what is a hindrance [to awakening and should not be done] Pi 
3€ with regard to the body; I discuss [when and what] to speak and [when] to 
be silent Sk with regard to speech; and I discuss cessation-and-contempla- 
tion with regard to the mind. 


1. Body [11b2] 


As for [what should be done] physically, you should constantly sit and 
should avoid walking, standing, or lying down. Although it is possible [to do 
this practice] in a place with other people, it is better to be alone. Sit alone in 
a quiet room, or in an open and peaceful place [outside], apart from all the 
tumult and clamor [of daily life]. Sit on a coarse cot, without any other seats 


name of the Buddha or just sitting (the 
"methodological" interpretation), or it 
can also mean concentrating the mind on 
a single point, the single "object" of con- 
templation, namely, the dharmadhatu, the 
one supreme truth, or dharmakaya (the 
"ontological" interpretation).$ 


This section on method 7; i: the Com- 
mentary on the Treatise on Contemplating 
Thoughts (600b-603c), which may reflect 
the earlier format of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
uses a different structure than the pat- 
tern found in the current Taisho version. 
It presents the Four Samadhis in three 
sections: the phenomenal activity (ritual 
practices) #48, contemplation 88i, and 
exhortations to cultivate &£)4* the practice. 
The section on ritual corresponds to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan sections on “body” and 
“speech, and the section on contempla- 
tion corresponds to the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
section on “mind.” 

The contents of this section are also 
quite similar to the instructions in the 
Hsiao chih-kuan, from the opening sec- 
tion on preparations to the instructions 


on how to sit (T 46.462c-466c). This is 
not surprising, since both deal with the 
practice of sitting in meditation. 

With other people J&7K: Chan-jan (BT- 
I, 403) adds that this refers to practicing 
with other people in a meditation hall. 

Sit alone in a quiet room, or in an open 
and peaceful place, apart from all the 
tumult and clamor /& — 8$: 5X 7E PR HEBES 
I fal: in the Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.463b11- 
14) Chih-i recommends dwelling in a 
quiet and secluded place for meditation, 
and lists three places appropriate for such 
practices: first, deep in the mountains, far 
away from any other people; second, in a 
hermitage that is three or four li from the 
closest village, where even the voices of 
grazing animals and their herders are not 
heard; and third, in a quiet monastary. 


A coarse cot fX: lit. “rope bed/chair," 
Skt., pitha. One of the eighteen articles 
that a monk is allowed to own, as defined 
in the Vinaya with certain restrictions. In 
the Ssu-fen lü (T 22.937b4-6), for example, 
the Buddha allows a sick monk to make 
such a bed/chair, and to use any kind of 
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[or other clutter] by your side. Ninety days make up one period. Sit properly 
in a cross-legged position, with your neck and backbone perfectly straight; 
do not move or waver or stoop or lean on anything. While sitting, vow to 
yourself that your ribs will not [so much as] touch the poles, let alone that 
you would sprawl [face-up] like a corpse, prance about, or stand up, except 
for walking meditation, eating, and going to the toilet. Face in the direction 
of a single Buddha [image], sitting erect face to face [with the Buddha], con- 
tinuously through time without faltering. 


"rope" except for those made with ani- 
mal skins or hair. For details and a line 
drawing, see Mochizuki, Bukkyo daijiten, 
vol. 3, 2545c-2546b. However, given Chih- 
i's instructions that follow, and knowing 
the difficulty of sitting cross-legged in a 
"chair, this item must be different from 
its Indian model and may refer to a kind 
of flat stand or dais such as those seen in 
a Zen temple. If it does refer to a chair, it 
would have to be large enough on which 
to sit cross-legged, or perhaps have only a 
back and not any armrests. 


Ninety days 7L - H: see The Questions of 
Manijusri, T 14.507a15-18: 

Also, for ninety days cultivate the thought 
of “no-self”; just sit and concentrate, 
without having extraneous thoughts. 
Except for eating, walking meditation, 
and going to the toilet, never arise [from 
your seat]. 

Not touch the poles E^ 1t/K: that is, 
one should keep a correct and straight 
posture and not lean backward or to the 
side. Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 322) adds, 
"The reference to ribs in this sentence 
makes it quite clear that Chih-i is speak- 
ing of sitting on a chair with a back (or 
side), not merely a mat or a platform? On 
the other hand the phrase could be trans- 
lated, “not letting the ribs touch the mat,” 
referring to the determination not to fall 
asleep or even lie down to rest, though this 
would make the next phrase somewhat 
redundant. 


Walking meditation fT: Skt., 
cankrama: the strictly regulated periods 


of walking slowly in meditation between 
sessions of sitting in meditation, to help 
alleviate the stress from sitting for long 
periods of time. This practice (called kin- 
hin in the Japanese Zen tradition) con- 
tinues today in temples that emphasize 
the practice of “sitting only" Shiki (BT-I, 
404) gives detailed instructions for this 
phase of meditation, e.g., “walk back and 
forth in a flat area for at least fourteen or 
fifteen steps to no more than twenty-two 
steps. During this walking in meditation 
cover the left hand [with the right] and 
place the thumb [of the right hand] within 
the palm [of the left], with the rest of the 
four fingers grasping the thumb and mak- 
ing a fist. The right hand thus covers and 
grasps the left hand. Thus the mind can be 
controlled for the short time that you are 
standing upright.’ 

... eating, and going to the toilet 8% 
Fil: this section reflects the passage in The 
Questions of Mafijusri, T 14.507a15-18, as 
quoted above. 

Face in the direction of a single Buddha 
58 — 8575 miim IET]: the source sutras and 
Chih-i's texts do not identify this as a spe- 
cific Buddha, but Chan-jan (BT-I, 404) 
recommends Amitabha in the west. For 
details on Chih-i's Pure Land teachings, 
see Andó Toshios article on "Tendai Chigi 
no jodokyo” (T'ien-tai Chih-i's Pure Land 
teachings) in his Tendai shiso shi (1959), 
340-420. For later Pure Land develop- 
ment within the T’ien-t'ai tradition see 
the collection of Ando Toshios articles 
on the subject in Tendaigaku ronshu— 
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“Just sitting” 344 is what should be done, and you should not do any- 
thing that hinders this purpose. Do not deceive the Buddha; do not burden 
your mind [with extraneous distractions]; do not fool [other] sentient beings. 


2. Speech [11b9] 


As for speech, [when and what] to speak and [when] to be silent: [usu- 
ally you should maintain silence, but] if during sitting [in meditation] you 
become extremely weary, or tormented by disease, or overcome by drowsi- 
ness, or if internal or external obstacles intrude upon and displace correct 
[concentrated] mindfulness 1E. S so that your are not able to dispel [these 
distractions], then you should singularly chant the name of a single Buddha, 
and with humility and repentance trust in the Buddha as if your life depends 
on it. [Singularly chanting the name of one Buddha] is equal in merit to 


chanting the names of the Buddhas of [all] ten directions. 


Shikan to Jodo (Essays on T'ien-tai stud- 
ies: Chih-kuan and Pure Land, 1975) and 
Fukushima Kosai, Sodai Tendai jodokyo 
no kenkyu (Studies on T'ien-tai Pure Land 
teachings in the Sung, 1995). 


Continuously through time without 
faltering FZHR R: this passage 
reflects the section in The Teachings of 
Mafijusri, T 8.731b3-5: 

Stay in an isolated place, abandon all 
distracting thoughts, do not be attached 
to appearances, rivet the mind on a single 
Buddha and exclusively recite his name. 
Facing toward the Buddha [image], you 
should sit with the body erect, [and con- 
centrate] on that one Buddha continu- 
ously and mindfully. 


When to speak and when to be silent 
[136 Sk: as indicated above, silence is the 
normal state of meditation, and the use of 
"speech" is only an exceptional means to 
use when one is in trouble. As Chan-jan 
explains (BT-I, 406), “the normal course 
of practice means silence; to remove 
obstacles one uses speech.” 

Singularly chant the name of a single 
Buddha X18 — 8 ^F: Chan-jan identifies 
this ^single Buddha" as Amitabha, and 
certainly the historical development of 


"singular chanting" of a Buddhas name 
(Jpn. senshà nenbutsu) came to mean the 
chanting of Amitàbhas name. However, 
Chih-i does not limit this activity (at least 
in this passage of the Mo-ho chih-kuan) to 
a specific Buddha, and at least theoreti- 
cally it could involve chanting the name 
of a Buddha other than that of Amitàbha. 


With humility and repentance 18151: 
Tii: it is clear that throughout this section 
Chih-i is referring to and relying on The 
Questions of Mafijusri and The Teachings 
of Mafijusri, especially the sections quoted 
above (T 8.731b-c; T 14.506c-507b). This 
phrase—the same four characters—is 
found in The Questions of Mafijusri, T 
14.507213: "With [an attitude of] humility, 
repentance, respect, and homage, serve 
and preach the Dharma to people as if 
paying homage to the Buddha. By these 
four methods one is able to give birth to 
samadhi.’ 

Equal in merit to chanting the names 
of the Buddhas of ten directions 8118 
+ 75 6 % Dy HIE: as The Teachings of 
Mafijusri says, “The merits of being mind- 
ful of a single Buddha are immeasurable 
and unlimited, even as the merits [from 
being mindful] of immeasurable Buddhas, 
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Why is this so? It is as when people who are choked up with grief or joy 
are uplifted when they [voice their emotions and] cry out in sorrow or sing 
with laughter. It is the same for one who practices [contemplation]. When 
the [inner] wind [of breath] encounters the seven places [of the body], the 
physical act [for producing a verbal sound] is completed, and when the voice 
vibrates [“echos”] and emerges from the lips, the vocal act is completed. 


for the non-dualistic and inconceivable 
Buddha Dharma is equanimious (upeksa) 
and undiscriminating" (T 8.731b5-6). 
Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 323, note 22) 
adds: 


In the light of Pure Land developments, 
there is a controversy (cited by Shiki) as 
to whether the practice of reciting the 
Buddha's name is primary or merely an 
auxiliary practice within the T'ien-t'ai 
school. But Chan-jan says, "In follow- 
ing the Practice one is silent, in remov- 
ing obstacles one vocalizes,' and the 
text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan also seems 
to indicate clearly that, as Shiki indeed 
concludes, this is definitely an auxiliary 
practice, to be used to counter obstacles 
like sleepiness and vagrant thoughts as 
they arise, but not unless they arise. For 
as the Wen-shu-shih-li wen ching text 
states (as also Mo-ho chih-kuan), one’s 
mind is primarily to be focused on the 
ultimate dharmadhatu, the realm of the 
ultimate—and not on anything less than 
that. 


When the wind encounters the seven 
places ... MS-t it KF SE: this explanation 
of how a vocal sound— verbal speech—is 
produced is based on a passage in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.103a. The passage con- 
cerns the echo as the fifth of ten similes 
for emptiness, that all things are with- 
out substance but come into conditioned 
being through a confluence of causes and 
conditions. See Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 426.§ 
Chodron (1, 301-2) translates: 

In a narrow valley, a deep gorge or an 
empty house, when a sound (Sabda) or 
a noise is made, from this sound [that 


is produced] another sound arises that 
is called an echo. The ignorant person 
thinks that there is somebody who is 
repeating his words, but the wise per- 
son knows that the echo is not due to 
a third person and that it is solely by a 
reverberation of the sound (Sabdasparsa) 
that there is a new sound called an echo. 
The echo is empty (sünya) of reality 
but it is able to deceive the ear organ 
(Srotrendriya). In the same way, when a 
person is about to speak, there is a wind 
(vàyu) in his mouth (mukha) called Yeou 
to na (udana) that passes to the nostrils 
(nabhi); when it strikes the nostrils, an 
echo is produced and at the moment that 
it comes out, it strikes in seven places 
and subsides. That is language (abhilapa). 
Some stanzas say: 


The wind called udana 
Strikes the nostrils and rises up; 

This wind then strikes in seven places: 
The nape of the neck, the gums, the 
teeth and the lips, 

The tongue, the throat and the chest. 
Thus language is produced. 

The fool does not understand that; 
Hesitant, obstinate, he produces 
dvesa and moha. 

The person endowed with wisdom 
Is not worried, does not cling, 

And does not commit any mistake; 
He adheres solely to the [true] 
nature of dharmas. 

Bending and staying straight, bending 

and straightening up, 

[The sound] that comes and goes 
manifests the language. 

There is no agent there. 

This [language] is a magic show. 

How would anyone know 
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These two [actions] can assist in mentally perfecting your capacity [for 
enlightenment and provide the opportunity] to experience the Buddha, who 
has “bent down" and “descended” [to our level]. 

[Singularly chanting a Buddha's name] is like someone pulling a heavy 
load who is unable to advance by ones own power; by provisionally engag- 
ing the help and assistance of a bystander the load can be lifted easily. [The 
situation] is the same for one who practices [contemplation]. When you 
are mentally weak and not able to banish the obstacles [to contemplation], 
chanting the name [of a Buddha] and soliciting his protection keeps evil 
conditions [such as those listed above] from destroying your concentration]. 

If you still do not understand this teaching, you should approach those 
who understand prajfià-wisdom, and listen [to their instruction] and prac- 
tice and study accordingly. Then you will be able to enter the "single-practice 
samadhi,’ come face to face with the Buddhas, and advance to the level of a 


bodhisattva. 


That this skeleton, this bundle of 
nerves, 

Would be able to produce language 
Like molten metal ejects water? 


This is why the bodhisattvas regard dhar- 
mas as an echo. 


Donner (323) adds: 


Here [in the Ta chih tu lun] it is said that 
udana, one of the five vital airs of the 
human body (namely that which issues 
upwards [ud-] and out of the mouth), 
rebounds (echoes) from the navel and 
impinges on seven bodily parts (the top 
of the head, the gums, teeth, lips, tongue, 
throat, and chest), before issuing from 
the mouth as speech. The Ta chih tu lun, 
unlike Chih-i, makes no special distinc- 
tion between the bodily and vocal act. 
For the Ta chih tu lun, the emphasis is 
on the idea that the sound of speech is 
brought into existence through a variety 
of causes, but there is no real speaker: 
the voice is a simile for the unreality of 
dharmas. 

Experience the Buddha, who has bent 
down and descended PE 1H RE: one 
of the aspects of the Buddhas compassion 
is that he "lowers" himself to our level and 
reveals himself in ways that match our 


capacity to benefit from such assistance. 
In T'ien-tai terminology this is referred to 
as AX REI 7C, the interaction of our "stimu- 
lus" or “empathy,’ or capacity to under- 
stand, and the appropriate "response" of 
the Buddha to make the best of this poten- 
tial. See notes on this concept of "stimulus 
and response" at Mo-ho chih-kuan 4c14 
and 5a9. 

Approach ... and practice and study 
accordingly 3i yr ERA anm: 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 409) interprets "those who 
understand prajria-wisdom’ as referring to 
the Prajnaparamita sutras themselves as 
representative of teachings on Mahayana 
practice, presumably especially the two 
Prajnaparamita sutras on which this sec- 
tion is based. The Kogi, on the other hand, 
takes this phrase to refer to "good friends" 
who can teach one about the Dharma, and 
I have followed this interpretation. 

See also the passage in The Teachings of 
Mafijusri, T 8.731a28-29: "If a good man 
or good woman wishes to enter the single- 
practice samadhi, they should first listen 
to prajñāpāramitā as it is taught; after cul- 
tivating and studying it, they will be able to 
enter single-practice samadhi.” 
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(Nevertheless, even] the chanting of sütras and spells breaks the still- 
ness [that is ideal for concentrated contemplation]; how much more so for 
mundane speech! 


3. Mind [11b21] 


Cessation-and-contemplation with regard to the mind [for this samadhi of 
"constantly-sitting"] means to just sit properly and rectify your thoughts: 
remove evil notions #% and abandon all distracting thoughts. Do not 
indulge in random conceptualizations, and do not be attached to appear- 
ances. Singularly and steadfastly “fix [your thoughts] on the dharmadhatu 
as the object [of contemplation], and integrate your thoughts with reality, 
the dharmadhatu. “Fixing on the objects" ## corresponds to "cessation"; 


“integrating your thoughts" —& corresponds to “contemplation.” 


Come face to face with the Buddhas 
and advance to the level of a bodhisattva 
Tài Lah EERE: note that "Seeing the 
Buddhas, encouraging people to listen to 
the Dharma, aspiring for enlightenment, 
and practicing the bodhisattva practices” 
is one set of four methods listed in The 
Questions of Marijusri (T 14.507a17-18) for 
realizing the "single-practice samadhi.” 

How much more so for mundane 
speech t EREA: if even the chant- 
ing of sütras and spells is to be avoided, 
how much more so everyday conversa- 
tion and commonplace chatter. Thus the 
point is brought home once more, that 
silence and stillness is the norm for sitting 
in meditation. Reciting sütras or spells, or 
chanting the name of a Buddha, may be 
used as an aid to meditation, but only as 
an exceptional means. As Donner points 
out (324), The Questions of Manjusri ends 
with a list of spells to be used for various 
magical purposes [T 14.508b-c], but these 
are not referred to here by Chih-i in the 
context of practicing the samadhi of sit- 
ting in meditation. 

Rectify your thoughts WEES ...: 
these phrases are borrowed from The 
Teachings of Mafijusri, T 8.731b1: “to enter 
single-practice samadhi one should stay in 


an isolated place, abandon all distracting 
thoughts, not be attached to appearances, 
rivet the mind on a single Buddha and 
exclusively recite his name. Facing toward 
the Buddha [image], you should sit with 
the body erect, [and concentrate] on that 
one Buddha continuously and mindfully.” 


Fix [your thoughts] on the dharma- 
dhatu as the object RÉF: from The 
Teachings of Mafijusri, T 8. 731a27. See 
note above for the full context. This phrase 
refers to the idea that the objects of our 
perception— phenomena or dharmas— 
are ultimate reality itself (dharmadhatu) 
just as they are, because they are empty. 
To contemplate these "objects" is to con- 
template the emptiness of reality, the “one- 
ness’ of the dharmadhatu. To understand 
this is to "merge" with the dharmadhatu 
or “fix” it in your thoughts. 


Fix [your thoughts] on the dharma- 
dhátu [the world of phenomenal 
dharmas] as the object [of contempla- 
tion] and integrate your thoughts with 
reality, the dharmadhatu BRE 9e — ik 
F: or, "Take the Dharmadhatu as an object 
and concentrate all your thought on it. To 
take it as an object is calming (Samatha) 
and to concentrate your thought is con- 
templation (vipasyanda)” (Faure, “One- 
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1. Contemplating Emptiness [11b23] 


Have faith that all of the myriad dharmas are the Buddha Dharma; there 
is neither before nor after, nor any limits nor boundaries; there is neither 
knower nor any one who teaches. If there is no knower nor any one who 
teaches, then [reality is] neither Being nor nothingness 3E@ JE; if there is 
neither a knower nor one who does not know, then you should be free from 
these two extremes and abide in non-abiding, like the Buddhas who abide 
in the place of peaceful rest, the quiescent realm of dharmas (dharmadhatu) 
SURGE FP 

Do not be alarmed at hearing this profound Dharma! This dharmadhatu 
is also called bodhi-wisdom i£ 9th $2; it is also called “the realm of 
objects as inconceivable” 7^ n] S35 J; it is also called prajrià-wisdom; it is 
also called "non-arising-and-non-perishing. In this way, all [phenomenal] 
dharmas and the dharmadhatu [all phenomena and reality-as-it-is] [11c] are 


Practice Samadhi,’ 103). Or, "simply 
absorb oneself completely in the direct 
experiencing of all objects as [identical to] 
the Dharmadhatu and in contemplating 
your own [subjective] mind as [also] being 
uniform with the Dharmadhatu” (Steven- 
son, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 55). This phrase 
of eight characters is a central part of the 
"core" section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
See T 46.1c23 on the perfect-and-sudden 
method of cessation-and-contemplation. 
Stevenson/Donner, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
226, note 32, add: 
There is a persistent tendency among Jap- 
anese scholars to render the four charac- 
ters of chi yüan fa-chieh BREF as "fix 
(or identify) all mental objects/condi- 
tions in (or with) the dharmadhatu” (see 
Muranaka, 112, and Ono, "Shishu-zanmai 
no tenkyo to sono késatsu—jo: joza zam- 
mai to jogyo zammai,' 286.) In the Teach- 
ings of Mafijusri, as well as throughout 
Chih-i's writings, chi-yüan functions reg- 
ularly as a verbal binome (transitive) with 
the technical meaning "to fix the mind 
on a specified x [as the object of medita- 
tion]" —see Chih-i, Hsiao chih-kuan (T 
46.467a6-8) and Tz'u-ti chan-men (T 
46.492a6-10). The conventional Japanese 
reading is not supported by the original 


text or by Chan-jans commentary. 


Have faith that all of the myriad 
dharmas are the Buddha Dharma fà — 
Uy ik E BRE: Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
324) suggests alternate translations: 
"everything is endowed with Buddha- 
hood,” “there is nothing that is not the 
Truth,’ "all things are the Buddhas teach- 
ing.’ The point is the same as that made in 
the core section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
that all things participate in the nature of 
reality; there is no transcendent "thing" or 
"world" apart from the phenomenal world 
of our experience. 

This phrase reflects the content of The 
Teachings of Mafijusri in general, and spe- 
cifically the phrase "the non-dualistic and 
inconceivable Buddha Dharma is equa- 
nimious (upeksà) and undiscriminating" 
(T 8.731b6). The comments that follow 
also reflect the content of The Teachings 
of Mafijusri, especially the section at 
T 8.731a, and I will refrain from cross- 
referencing each phrase. 


This dharmadhatu It iE #: that Chih- 
i has just identified with the phenom- 
enal world of suffering, our world of daily 
experience. 
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that [phenomena and ultimate reality] are non-dual and undiscriminated. 
One who is able to contemplate in this way contemplates the ten titles of 

the Tathagata [as empty]. When you contemplate the Tathagata [as empty], 

what is said to be a Tathagata is not a [substantial] Tathagata—there is 


The ten titles of the Tathagata 41 
T 5€ [as empty]: one realizes that the 
Buddha himself, as well as all of reality, the 
dharmadhátu, all phenomena, or what- 
ever, are empty of substantial Being. This 
is explained in The Questions of Mafijusri, 
T 14.506c13-29: 
At that time Mafjusri spoke to the 
Buddha, saying, "World Honored One. 
Except for realm of the Buddha, all Bud- 
dhas are present [and can be perceived 
in this world?]. There is a person who 
wishes to see this Buddha [in the Bud- 
dha-realm]. How would he be able to see 
[this Buddha]?" 

The Buddha said to Manjusri, “If you 
are able to singularly be mindful of the 
Tathàgatas ten titles, the Buddha is con- 
stantly present and never perishes [from 
the presence of] this person. He is also 
able to hear all the teachings of the Bud- 
dhas, and see these Buddhas appearing 
in front of the four assemblies [of monks, 
nuns, laymen, and laywomen], and can 
increase your life span and never suffer 
from disease. What are these ten titles? 
They are: 

1. The Thus-come One 803% (tathagata) 

2. One Who Deserves Honor or Offer- 
ings Æt (arhat) 

3. One Who Has Realized Universal 
Knowledge or Complete Awakening 
ENA (samyak-sambuddha) 

4. One Who is Fully Proficient in 
Enlightenment and Practice 4977 Æ 
(vidyà-carana-sampanna) 

5. Well-Gone/Blessed 3&5. (sugara) 

6. One Who Understands the World tt 
8E (lokavid) 

7. Supreme One #£_-+ (anuttara) 

8. Tamer of Beings mi XH (purusa 
dam-ya-sarathi) 


9. Teacher of Divine Beings X AB 
(Sasta devamanusyanam) 
10. Buddha World Honored One ff 1t 2$ 
(buddha bhagavat) 


“Mañjuśrī, one who is mindful of these 
ten titles should first be mindful of the 
Buddha's [physical] body endowed with 
the major and minor marks, and also 
mindful of the Dharma body, whose life 
is inexhaustible. One should have these 
thoughts: the Buddha does not have [a 
substantial] physical body; the Buddha is 
the Dharma body. One should diligently 
and adamantly perceive the Buddha as 
[empty] like space. Through [experienc- 
ing] the bliss of space, one knows the 
meaning of all dharmas. 

"Mafijusri, it is like Mount Sumeru, 
Mount Yugamdara, Mount Isadhara,... 
and such mountains: all are obstacles 
[to advancing on one’s way]. If a person 
single-mindedly contemplates the Bud- 
dhas ten titles, these mountains are not 
able to obstruct [such a person]. Why is 
this so? Because of [the power of] correct 
mindfulness, and because of the Bud- 
dha's supranormal powers. 

"Next, Mafjusri, through being mind- 
ful of the Buddhas ten titles as being 
like space, one can have knowledge that 
is [vast] like space, and therefore never 
have a defect. Since one does not have 
a defect, one attains the patience [that 
arises from perceiving the truth] of non- 
arising. In this way, by relying on names 
and words one can increase in correct 
mindfulness.” 


When you contemplate the Tathagata 
Hin KEF: as representative of the ten titles 
of the Buddha, and also representative of 
“reality” as empty of substantial Being. 
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no Tathagata that exists [substantially] as a Tathagata. Again, there is no 
Tathagata-wisdom through which to know the Tathagata. The Tathagata 
and the Tathagatas wisdom do not have the mark of duality, nor the mark of 
movement, nor the mark of having been created; they are neither present in 
any direction nor separate from any direction; they are neither in the past, 
present, and future nor not in the past, present, and future; they neither have 
the marks of duality [of two extremes] nor are lacking in the marks of dual- 
ity; they have neither the characteristic of defilement nor the characteristic 
of purity. This contemplation of the Tathagata is extraordinary. But [if you 
contemplate the Tathagata as being] like space, you will no longer have any 
defects, and you will increase in correct mindfulness. 


2. Contemplating Conventionality [11c8] 


[Contemplating the Tathagata as “conventional” involves] perceiving the 
Buddha's major and minor [physical] marks ... as if viewing your own form 
reflected on the mirror-like [surface of the] water. At first perceive a single 
Buddha, and then perceive the Buddhas in all ten directions. You do not uti- 


Do not have the mark of duality ... 
neither defilement nor purity: these sets 
of dualities, common in prajfiaparamità 
texts in general, are almost verbatim from 
The Teachings of Mafijusri, T 8.726b18—21. 
For a translation of the context, see note 
below. 


This contemplation is extraordinary 
AA: see The Teachings of Mafijusri, T 
8.726b24-25, where Sariputra uses this 
phrase to praise Mañjuśrīs contemplation 
of the Tathagata. 


Increase in correct mindfulness H & 
IE S: or, "in rectifying your thoughts.” See 
the last part of The Questions of Manjusri 
(T 14.506c27-29) quoted above. 


... Viewing your own form reflected on 
the mirror-like water FiPbTHAf RAK 
HH: after expounding on the empti- 
ness of the Tathagata, Chih-i proceeds to 
illustrate the second aspect of the three- 
fold truth—conventional or provisional 
existence and the appearance or tentative 
manifestation of the Buddha in this world. 
This section is based on the passage in 


The Questions of Mafijusri (T 14.506c29- 
507a7) immediately following the passage 
quoted above: 


Perceive the Buddha’s major and minor 
[physical] marks and complete your cor- 
rect meditation. When you complete 
your meditation you will perceive all 
these Buddhas, as if viewing your own 
form reflected on the mirror-like [surface 
of the] water. The perceiving of all Bud- 
dhas is also like this. This is called the ini- 
tial [stage of] meditation. Next, as with 
one Buddha manifested clearly within 
the mirror, perceive Buddhas clearly in 
all ten directions. After this constantly 
maintain correct mindfulness [rectified 
thoughts] and unequivocally conceptu- 
alize the arousing of [these] forms; by 
arousing these forms [in the mind] you 
can constantly and easily perceive the 
Buddha. When you produce this mind- 
fulness, all Buddhas are manifested, and 
you can attain supranormal powers and 
no longer abide in this world, but abide 
only in this state of perceiving these Bud- 
dhas, hearing the preaching of the Buddha 
Dharma and realizing its true meaning. 
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lize supranormal powers to go [to some transcendental place] and perceive 
Buddhas; you merely abide in this present place and perceives all Buddhas, 
hearing the preaching of the Buddhas and realizing their true meaning [here 


and now]. 


3. Contemplating the “Middle”: The inseparability of opposites [11¢11] 


For the sake of all sentient beings, view the Tathagata but do not be attached 
to the [external, extraneous] marks of the Tathagata. Transform all sentient 


Realizing their true meaning fnt 3&: 
this phrase could be unpacked to mean 
"realizing the meaning of reality as it is" 
or "the true meaning of thusness,’ but 
given the context of the sütra passage from 
which the phrase is taken, I have taken it 
to mean "the true meaning" of what the 
Buddhas preach. 


The inseparability of opposites: the 
following paragraph is based on the open- 
ing section of the Teachings of Mafijusri, 
T 8.726b7-27 (see also the translations 
in Chang, Treasury, 100-1; Conze, Short 
Prajfiaparamità Texts, 79-80). The phrases 
that appear in the Mo-ho chih-kuan are 
indicated in italics. 

The sütra opens, as usual, by listing the 
figures present in the assembly gathered 
around the Buddha to hear his teach- 
ings. Manjusri had come first, early in the 
morning, and stood outside the Buddhas 
dwelling place, and was joined by numer- 
ous other esteemed figures. Then, 

The Buddha knew that the entire assembly 
had gathered. At that time the Tathagata 
emerged from his dwelling, arranged his 
seat, and sat down. He said to Sariputra, 
"Why do you now stand outside my gate 
at this early morning hour?" 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “The 
bodhisattva Maüjusri came before me 
and stood outside your gate. Actually, I 
arrived later.” 

Then the World Honored One asked 
Manjusri, "Did you really arrive at 
my dwelling first, wishing to see the 
Tathagata?” 


Mañjuśrī then said to the Buddha, 
“That is so, World Honored One. I truly 
came here wishing to see the Tathagata. 
Why? I wish to benefit sentient beings 
with right contemplation. I contemplate 
the Tathagata with the mark of suchness, 
of non-differentiation, of immobility, of 
not being created, of not arising, of not 
perishing, of non-existence, of not non- 
existence, of not present in any direction, 
of not apart from any direction; of neither 
being in the past, present, or future, or of 
not being in the past, present, or future; of 
neither duality [two extremes], nor lack- 
ing in duality [two extremes]; of neither 
defilement nor purity. [Note: Chang’s 
translation takes these "marks" to modify 
the Tathagata, while Conze takes them 
to modify the way in which Manjusri 
contemplates the Tathagata.] In this way, 
the right contemplation of the Tathagata 
benefits sentient beings.” 

The Buddha said to Manjusri, "If you 
are able to view the Tathagata in this way, 
your mind is neither attached nor not 
attached, and neither accumulates nor 
does not accumulate [anything]? 

Then Sariputra spoke to Majijusri, say- 
ing, “If you are able, in this way, to view the 
Tathagata as you describe, this is extraor- 
dinary: that is, to view the Tathagata for 
the sake of all sentient beings, but with 
the mind not being attached to the marks 
of sentient beings; to transform all sen- 
tient beings so that they face nirvana, 
yet again not be attached to the marks 
of facing toward nirvana [or ‘with your 
own mind detached from the pursuit of 
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beings so that they face toward nirvana, but do not be attached to the marks 
of nirvana. For the sake of all sentient beings, arouse the great adornments 
(of virtue and wisdom), but do not [mistakenly] perceive the marks of these 
adornments [with pride, or attach ultimate importance to them]. [The 
true nature of these things is] without form, without marks, can be neither 
seen nor heard nor known. The Buddha does not "attain" enlightenment; 
this is extraordinary. Why is this so? The Buddha is indivisible from the 
dharmadhatu EEF. It is an absurdity to think that you can attain the 
dharmadhátu by means of the dharmadhatu. There is [ultimately] neither 


enlightenment nor attainment. 


4. Contemplating the Three Obstacles to Contemplation: 
The threefold path of cyclic samsara 


1. Suffering [11716] 


Contemplate the marks of sentient beings [= suffering] as the marks of the 


nirvana]; to arouse the great adornments 
[of the virtues of a bodhisattva] for the 
sake of sentient beings, yet with the mind 
not being attached to the marks of these 
adornments." 

Then the Bodhisattva-mahasattva 
Mañjuśrī said to Sariputra, “So it is, so 
it is. As you explained, although for the 
sake of all sentient beings you arouse the 
mind of the great adornments [of virtue], 
it is difficult not to perceive the marks of 
sentient beings.... Why? Because sentient 
beings [like all phenomena] do not have 
a definitive [substantial] mark [Chang, 
101, has: “are devoid of any definitive 
entity or form"], and therefore the realm 
of sentient beings neither increases nor 
decreases." 

The great adornments KHE: the two 
"adornments" of a bodhisattva, that of 
good virtuous qualities (punya-sambhdara) 
and that of wisdom (jndna-sambhara). 

It is an absurdity: or “frivolous argu- 
ment” #ig, that is, it would counter the 
Buddhist principle that something cannot 
cause itself. Ultimately, according to Bud- 
dhist Madhyamikan logic, a cause and its 
result are neither the same nor different. 

This passage is also found in The Teach- 


ings of Mafijusri, T 8.728b11-12: 
Sariputra said to Mafjuéri, "Does the 
Buddha not realize anuttarasamyaksam- 
bodhi in or through the dharmadhatu?” 
Mañjuśrī answered, “No, Sariputra. 
Why is this? The World Honored One 
is indivisible from the dharmadhatu. 
It is absurd [to think that] you real- 
ize the dharmadhatu by means of the 
dharmadhátu. Sariputra, the marks of 
the dharmadhatu are [indivisible from] 
bodhi-wisdom. Why is this so? There 
are no marks of sentient beings in the 
dharmadhatu, because all dharmas are 
empty. All dharmas are empty, they are 
indivisible from bodhi-wisdom, because 
they are neither two nor different. 


The threefold path of cyclic samsara: 
this section deals with suffering (karmic 
retribution), the passionate afflictions, 
and karma, which Chih-i explains as the 
“threefold path of cyclic samsara.” This 
is one way to explain the misery of the 
human condition—our passionate afflic- 
tions produce karma, karma leads to 
suffering, suffering gives birth to further 
passionate afflictions, and so on in a non- 
ending cycle. See Charts 8 and 9 in Swan- 
son, Foundations, 364-65. 
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Buddhas, and [contemplate] the quantity of the realm of sentient beings 
as the quantity of the realm of the Buddhas. The extent of the realm of 
the Buddhas is inconceivable; the extent of the realm of sentient beings is 
likewise inconceivable. The "abiding" in the realm of sentient beings is like 
“abiding” in space; abide, then, in prajfia-wisdom by means of the dharmas 
of non-abiding and of no marks. 

How can you "abandon" ordinary [worldly] dharmas FLY% that [ulti- 
mately] cannot be perceived? And how can you "accept" noble dharmas # 
i£ that [ultimately] cannot be perceived? [You cannot.] The “defilement” or 
"purity" of samsara or nirvana are likewise. Without abandoning and with- 
out accepting [anything], merely abide in reality-as-it-is HBS (bhutakoti). In 
this way contemplate sentient beings as the true dharmadhatu of the Buddha. 


2. The passionate afflictions [11c22] 


Contemplate the passionate afflictions (klesa) of greed, anger, and ignorance 
always as volitions (samskara) of quiescence, volitions that are inactive, as 
neither dharmas of samsara nor dharmas of nirvana. Cultivate the path of 
the Buddha by neither abandoning all views nor abandoning the uncondi- 
tioned [nirvana], by neither cultivating the path nor not cultivating the path. 
This is called the true abiding in the dharmadhatu of passionate afflictions. 


3. Karma [11c25] 


Contemplate karma, the seriousness of which does not exceed that of the 
five heinous offences. [Yet,] "the five heinous offences are indivisible from 
bodhi-wisdom; bodhi-wisdom and the five heinous offences and not two 


The extent of the realm of sentient 
beings is likewise inconceivable KERE 
JA By I 8i: from this perspective, Chih- 
i would say that no matter how many 
beings "attain" enlightenment, there are 
always sentient beings for the Buddhas to 
save. A bodhisattvas work is never done. 

Like abiding in space 20H Æt: that is, 
it is limitless and without boundaries. 

Neither abandoning all views nor 
abandoning the unconditioned 713 
APEA: Chan-jan (BT-I, 424) claims 
that this phrase is based on the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.539c24, which reads, “Medi- 
tation is to be unmoved in the midst of 
all [mistaken] views and yet to cultivate 


the thirty-seven steps of the path.” Boin 
(Vimalakirti, 44) has: “Not avoiding false 
views (drstigata), but basing oneself on 
the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlighten- 
ment (bodhipaksikadharma), this is how 
to meditate.” Since almost everything 
else in this section is based on the two 
Manju$ri texts, however, it seems more 
likely that this also is based on a passage 
from these texts. Nevertheless, I was not 
able to find an appropriate passage in the 
Majijusri sutras. 

Five heinous offences 73%: patricide, 
matricide, arhatcide, to make a Buddha 
shed blood, and to cause a schism in the 
Sangha. 
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[completely independent matters]? There is no one [substantial entity] who 
is awakened, no one who knows, no one who discriminates. The marks 
of heinous crimes and the marks of true reality are all inconceivable and 
indestructible, and inherently lacking in a fundamental [substantial] nature. 
All karmic conditions abide within the limits of reality (bhütakofi), neither 
come nor go, are neither causes nor results. This is to contemplate karma 


[12a] as the "sign of the dharmadhatu." 


The sign of the dharmadhatu [that is, the fundamental nature of real- 
ity] cannot be annihilated by the four demonic forces; these demonic forces 


No one who is awakened, no one who 
knows, no one who discriminates £5 & 
f r8 BES) 9l] 8: almost verbatim from The 
Teachings of Mafijusri, T 8.728c14-16. The 
context reads: 


Manjusri said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. Bodhi-wisdom is indi- 
visible from the five heinous offences, 
and the five heinous offences are indi- 
visible from bodhi-wisdom. Why is this 
so? Bodhi-wisdom and the five heinous 
offences are not two [completely inde- 
pendent matters; lit. ‘do not have the 
mark of duality']. There is no learning 
4 [alternate reading: "no awakening” 
$ | and no one who learns [is awakened]; 
no perceiving and no one who perceives; 
no knowledge and no one who knows; 
no discrimination and no one who dis- 
criminates; these marks are called bodhi- 
wisdom. It is the same in perceiving the 
marks of the five heinous offences.” 


All karmic conditions abide within the 
limits of reality ... — 573€ EE [E RIECTOK 
FEINIR: this passage also is almost 
verbatim from The Teachings of Mafijusri, 
T 8.728b18-20, a few lines before the pas- 
sage in the previous note. 


All dharmas are not things that [ulti- 
mately] can be seen, because they do not 
have a determined [substantial] nature. 
The marks of performing the heinous 
offences are inconceivable. Why is this 
so? Because all dharmas are true reality, 
and thus indestructible. As with the hei- 
nous offences, so also with the lack of a 


fundamental nature. There is no birth in 
heaven above nor falling into hell below, 
nor entering into nirvana. Why is this 
so? All karmic conditions abide within the 
limits of reality, neither come nor go, are 
neither causes nor results. Why is this so? 
Because the dharmadhatu is limitless and 
without a before or after. 


Sign of the dharmadhdatu” i£ 9t F[I: or, 
the "seal" of the dharmadhatu; that which 
represents its meaning. A more common 
phrase is %F[, the “sign of the Dharma" 
(Skt., dharma-uddàna), such as the three 
or four fundamental ideas that serve as the 
“sign” of the Buddhist teachings: all things 
are transient, all dharmas are Selfless, all 
experience involves suffering, and (when 
a fourth is added) nirvana is quiescence. 


Four demonic forces MPT: the four 
"demons" of passionate afflictions, the 
skandhas, death, and desires (symbolized 
by spirits or heavenly beings). The locus 
classicus for this term is the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.99b11-16. Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 
339-40) translates: 


Sütra: Ils avaient dépassé les oeuvres du 
Malin (màárakarma-samatikrànaih). 

Sastra: 1. Il y a quatre sortes de Mara: 
a. le Màra-passion (klesamara), b. le 
Mara-agrégat (skandhamara), c. le Mara- 
mort (mrtyumdra), d. le Mara-fils de 
Dieu (devaputramara), chef des dieux 
Parinirmitava$avartin. 

En obtenant létat de Bodhisattva, ces 
Bodhisattva out détruit le klesamdra; en 
obtenant le Corps de la loi (dharmakaya), 


ils out détruit le skandhamara; en obte- 
nant le Chemin (marga), et le Corps de la 
loi, ils out détruit le mrtyumàra; en étant 
toujours de pensée unique (ekacitta), en 
nadhérant à aucune sphère (céleste) et en 
entrant dans les concentrations immo- 
biles (acalasamadhi), ils ont détruit le 
Paranirmitavasavartin Devaputramara. 
Cest pourquoi on dit qu'ils ont dépassé 
les oeuvres de Mara (márakarmasama- 
tikranta). 


Chodron (1, 277-78) translates the 


wider context: 


Sutra: They have passed beyond the 
works of Mara. 

Sastra: 1) There are four kinds of maras: 
a) the affliction-màra, b) the aggregate- 
mara, c) the death-mara, d) the son- 
of-god-mara, chief of the parinirmita- 
va$avartin gods. By attaining the state 
of bodhisattva, these bodhisattvas have 
destroyed the klesamara; by acquiring 
the dharmakaya, they have destroyed 
the skandhamara; by being always one- 
pointed, by not adhering to any (heav- 
enly) sphere and by entering into the 
immoveable concentrations, they have 
destroyed the paranirmitavaSavartin 
devaputramara. This is why it is said that 
they have passed beyond the works of 
Mara. 

2) Furthermore, in the Prajnaparamita, 
in the chapter on Kio mo (Maravabodha- 
parivarta), the Buddha spoke of the 
activities and the works of Mara. When 
one has completely gone beyond the 
activities and works of Mara, one merits 
the epithet marakarmasamatikranta. 

3) Furthermore, rejection of the true 
nature of dharmas and the other destruc- 
tions of this kind are called mara as well. 

4) Finally, the afflictions, the fetters, the 
bonds of desire, the outburst of attach- 
ment, the aggregates, the bases of con- 
sciousness and the elements, the god 
Mara, Mara’s people, Māras servants, 
etc., are also called Mara. 


Chih-i gives a detailed exposition of 


these four demonic forces, especially the 
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fourth category of “demonic spirits,’ in the 
Hsiao chih-kuan; see Sekiguchi, Shoshikan, 
146-58 (T 46.470b1-471b1), summarized 
as follows: 


The word māra means “murderer,” 
because it robs the practitioner of his 
treasure of merit, and kills the life of wis- 
dom. The Buddha leads beings to libera- 
tion, but mara destroys the good roots of 
all beings and causes them to drift for- 
ever in the cycle of samsara. 

There are four kinds of mara: the pas- 
sionate afflictions, the five skandhas, 
death, and demonic spirits. The last cat- 
egory is of three kinds: 

First, “mischievous” spirits such as 
those that take the form of the twelve 
zodiacal animals, or that take various 
physical forms such as young girls, old 
men, or other frightening appearances 
in order to trouble and confuse the prac- 
titioner. The demons that come between 
three and five a.m., for example, take the 
form of a tiger, from between five and 
seven a.m. the form of a rabbit, and so 
forth. The practitioner should be aware 
of this danger, and if they appear, “should 
shout at them and thus make them disap- 
pear.” 

Second, the “obstructing” demons that 
cause various mental obstructions to 
meditation. They are like worms that 
sting the head or tickle your ribs, or oth- 
erwise mentally disturb the practitioner. 
You should recognize these obstructions 
and say “I know you. You are the fire- 
eating, incense-smelling, offering- 
robbing demon Kicca, who delights in 
wrong views and in the breaking the pre- 
cepts. Iam now keeping the precepts and 
so I am not afraid of you.” If bothered by 
these “demons,” you should read the pre- 
cepts (if you are a monk) or [if your area 
lay person] chant the threefold refuge (in 
the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha) and 
keep the five major precepts. 

Third, the demons of passionate afflic- 
tions, that produce various sensations to 
distract and mislead the practitioner and 
destroy his concentration and medita- 
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cannot affect it. Why is this so? The demonic forces are indivisible from the 
sign of the dharmadhatu—how could the sign of the dharmadhatu destroy 
the sign of the dharmadhatu? If this idea is applied to all dharmas, then you 
should be able to understand [their true nature]. The above explanation is all 
from the [Mafju$ri] sūtra passages. 


2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi [12a4] 


The "exhortation to cultivate" [this practice] involves praising the real merit 
[from practicing this samadhi] and [thus] encouraging the practitioner. The 
reality of the dharmadhátu is the true Dharma of the Buddha; this is the 
sign of the bodhisattva. "Those who hear this Dharma and are not alarmed 
or frightened, will plant, in a hundred thousand million billion Buddha- 
fields—roots of merit that will last forever.’ It is like a rich man who has 
lost a [wish-fulfilling] mani jewel, but then goes back and regains it—his 


tion. Once again these are of three types: 
1. adverse sensations that frighten the 
practitioner; 2. pleasant sensations that 
seduce the practitioner; and 3. neutral 
sensations that confuse the practitioner. 

For a complete English translation of 
Hsiao chih-kuan, see my Supplementary 
Texts in Volume 3, and Luk, 111-56. 

See also Chih-i's detailed exposition 
on demonic forces at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
114C22-117223. 

Cannot affect it (518: this phrase is 
found in The Teachings of Manjusri, T 
732c5-6: "Ihe dharma-sign or non-marks 
cannot be praised nor destroyed. I now 
have this dharma-sign, and it cannot be 
affected by the various demonic beings.” 


All from the sūtra passages Ef x: 
as we have seen, almost all of the above 
passages are either verbatim or a para- 
phrase of sections and phrases from The 
Teachings of Marijusri and The Questions 
of Mafijusri. None of the classical com- 
mentaries specifically point this out, or 
identify many of the parallels. Perhaps it 
was so obvious that it did not need to be 
spelled out. 


The reality of the dharmadhátu is the 


true Dharma of the Buddha KRKE 
fbi: Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 327) 
glosses this as "phenomena in their aspect 
of Ultimate Reality are what the Buddhas 
teaching is all about.” 


Plant roots of merit that will last for- 
ever HTS f& Hirt Ataf A: almost ver- 
batim from The Teachings of Manjusri, T. 
8.727b15-18: 

The Buddha said to Manijusri, "If a person 
is able to hear this dharma without alarm 
or fear, they will not plant good roots 
in a thousand Buddha fields, but in a 
hundred-thousand-million-billion Bud- 
dha fields will plant roots of merit lasting 
forever, and will be able [to understand] 
the deep and profound prajriapáramità, 
without alarm or fear.” 

Like a rich man who has lost a jewel ... 
REKEREKE CERKES ... these 
people will see the Buddha: once again, 
these phrases are from The Teachings of 
Mahfijusri, T 8.730a28-b4: 

It is like a rich man who has lost a mani 

jewel, and suffers grief and anguish. 

Later, if he gains its return, his heart 
is filled with joy. In this way, Kasyapa, 
monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen are 
also the same. They have minds of faith, 
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heart is filled with joy. If the four assemblies [of monks, nuns, laymen, and 
laywomen] do not hear this Dharma, their minds will experience suffering, 
but if they hear [the Dharma] and believe and understand, their joy will be 
likewise. It should be known that these people will see the Buddha. People 
have already encountered and heard these teachings from Mafijusri. 

[In The Teaching of Mafijusri it says,] “Sariputra said, ‘One who clearly 
and fully comprehends this meaning is called a bodhisattva-mahasattva.. .. 
Maitreya said, "Ihat person approaches the Buddhas seat, because this is 
the Dharma to which the Buddha is awakened.... Therefore Mafijusri said, 
‘If you hear this Dharma and are not alarmed, this is to see the Buddha... 
The Buddha said, '[That person] dwells in the stage from which there is no 
retrogression, is endowed with the six perfections,’ and is endowed with all 
the Buddha Dharma. 


but if they do not hear the Dharma, suffer- 
ing results. If they are able to hear, and at 
that time believe and accept [the dharma], 
they will chant it with constant bliss, and 
have exceedingly great joy. You should 
know that these people will see the Bud- 
dha, and will approach and pay homage 
to all Buddhas. 


Heard these teachings from Mañjuśrī 


nor afraid, nor despondent, nor regretful.” 

The Bodhisattva Maitreya said to the 
Buddha, "World Honored One. One 
who is able to hear of the dharma-marks 
endowed by prajfidparamita, that person 
approaches the Buddhas seat [of enlight- 
enment; bodhimannda]. Why is this so? 
The Tathagata is manifestly awakened to 
these dharma-marks.” 


Mañjuśrī said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. One who is able to hear of 
the exceedingly profound prajnaparamita 
is able to be neither alarmed, nor afraid, 
nor despondent, nor regretful. It should 
be known that this person will perceive 
the Buddha’... 

The Buddha said to Sariputra, “Good 


tit CH B AE iE: as we have seen, these 
phrases are all from the two Mañjuśrī 
sutras. 

Sariputra said,... is endowed with 
all the Buddha Dharma: these phrases 
are all from a section of The Teachings of 
Manijusri, T 8.727¢14-728a3: 


The Buddha said, "In what way does 
one perceive the true reality of [the 
Tathagatas] body?” 

Mañjuśrī answered, “The body is per- 
ceived as having the marks of neither real 
nor not real, neither coming nor going, 
as both a body and not a body; this is 
called its true reality" 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. If you clearly comprehend 
and determine this meaning, you are 
called a bodhisattva-mahasattva. Why is 
this so? By being able to hear the exceed- 
ingly profound marks of prajfiaparamita 
in this way, your mind is neither alarmed, 


sons and good daughters. If you hear of 
the exceedingly profound prajnaparamita 
in this way, your mind is able to attain 
determination and be neither alarmed, 
nor afraid, nor despondent, nor regret- 
ful. It should be known that this person 
is dwelling on the stage from which there is 
no retrogression. If a person hears of this 
exceedingly profound prajnaparamita 
and is neither alarmed nor afraid, but 
believes and accepts it with joy and with- 
out lethargy, that person is endowed with 
the perfection of charity, the perfection 
of keeping the precepts, the perfection of 
patience, the perfection of diligence, the 
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If you wish to attain all the Buddha Dharma—the minor and major 
[physical] marks, the noble demeanor, the [ability to] preach the Dharma, 
the voice, the ten powers and the [four] fearlessnesses [of the Buddha]—you 
should practice this "single-practice samadhi.” If you practice diligently 
without negligence, you will be able to enter [this samadhi], as a mani jewel 
will shine by being taken care of and polished, and you will thus realize 
inconceivable merit. Bodhisattvas can quickly attain this bodhi-wisdom. 
Monks and nuns who hear this without alarm will follow the Buddha and 
leave home [and secular life]. Laymen and laywomen who hear this without 
alarm will have a true refuge. These words of exhortation are from the two 


[Manijusri] sütras. 


perfection of dhyána-concentration, and 
the perfection of prajfià-wisdom, and is 
able for the sake of others to manifest and 
discriminate [the Dharma] and in this 
way teach how to practice.” 

The ten powers +7) and the [four] 
fearlessnesses $& &: there are various 
lists of these ten powers (dasa-bala) of 
a Buddha, as found in the Agamas, the 
Abhidharmakosa (T 29.140b), and vari- 
ous Mahayana scriptures; e.g., in the 
Paficavimáati Sutra, Avatamsaka Sutra, 
Vimalakirti Sūtra, Ying-lo ching, and the 
Ta chih tu lun. The Agama and Abhi- 
dharmako§a lists give ten types of the 
"power of wisdom" of a Buddha (see 
NAKAMURA, 661c-d). A Mahayana list is 
probably one Chih-i had in mind, though 
these often refer to the ten powers of a 
bodhisattva at the level of the ninth stage 
of the ten stages of merit-transferrence 
(see Chart 1). Chih-i usually relies on the 
Ta chih tu lun, and sure enough it contains 
an extended discussion of the "ten powers 
and four fearlessnesses" (T 25.235-247); 
see the long discussion in Lamotte, Le 
Traité, 1506-1613. Stevenson/Donner, 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 233, note 69, give the 
ten powers as: knowledge of 1. whether 
a location is suited to the path or not, 2. 
deeds and their respective retributions, 3. 
meditative states and techniques, 4. differ- 
ences in the strength of beings' faculties, 


5. the range of beings, hopes, or desires, 
6. dharmas and their natures, 7. the dif- 
ferent destinies or abodes of existence, 8. 
ones own past existences, 9. karmic des- 
tinies of other beings, and 10. exhaustion 
of outflows. 

There is more agreement on the “four 
fearlessnesses,’ which are: 

1. fearlessness from knowing that one has 

attained supreme awakening; 

2. fearlessness from knowing that one has 
exhausted all defiled outflows; 

3. fearlessness from knowing that one has 
preached the dharma concerning the 
obstacles to the path; and 

4. fearlessness from knowing that one has 
preached the dharma of the path to lib- 
eration. 

See the Abhidharmakosa (T 29.140b), 
and the Ta chih tu lun as mentioned above. 

If you wish ... practice this "single- 
practice samadhi” &frJIt— fT =: is this 
list from The Teachings of Mafijusri? This is 
one of the few sentences in this section for 
which I could not locate an equivalent in 
the Mafijusri sütras. 

As a mani jewel will shine by being 
taken care of and polished {174 EERE 
FERGIE: this simile, as mentioned before, 
appears in The Teachings of Manjusri, T 
8.731b20-22; see note above for the trans- 
lation of this entire section. 


These words of exhortation are from 
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2. Constantly-Walking Samadhi [12a19-13a24] 


The second [of the Four Samadhis] is “constantly-walking samadhi.” First 
[I will discuss] the method [for practicing this samadhi], and then [add] 
exhortations to cultivate [this samadhi]. 

[The discussion of] method consists of what should be done and what 
should not be done with regard to the body, when and what to speak and 
when to be silent with regard to speech, and cessation-and-contemplation 


with regard to the mind. 


This method (dharma) is from the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra, trans- 
lated as “Buddhas standing.” There are three aspects to “Buddhas standing”: 


the two [Mafjusri] sütras Jt Ze ik 
PH#E: as Chih-i admits, these phrases are 
almost verbatim from the closing sec- 
tion of the passage on the "single-practice 
samadhi” in The Teachings of Mafijusri, 
with a long list on what kind of people will 
"quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi.’ 
The passage closes (T 8.731c15-18): 
Therefore monks and nuns who hear the 
teaching of this exceedingly profound 
prajfiapáramità, and not arouse fear, will 
follow the Buddha and leave home [and 
secular life]. If laymen and laywomen 
who are able to hear of prajriápáramità 
in this way, and not have fear in their 
minds, they will realize a true place of 
refuge. 
The Questions of Mafijusri (T 14.507b- 
C) contains the phrases, "do not arouse 
fear and doubt with regard to the true 
dharma, but constantly cultivate a com- 
passionate mind that is able to sever greed 
and anger.... Constantly practice without 
sleeping or being negligent; if you abide 
in these good qualities, you will be able to 
cultivate this samadhi,’ but the passages 
in The Teachings of Mafijusri are closer to 
Chih-i's summary remarks. 


Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra 8x74 = 
BEE: the “Sutra on the Samadhi of Direct 
Encounter with the Buddhas of the Pres- 
ent" (Harrison) or “Sūtra on the Samadhi 
in which All the Buddhas of the Pres- 
ent Time and the Ten Directions Stand 


in Front of (the Practitioner)" (Donner, 
based on the alternate Chinese title), T no. 
418, 13.902-919.$ 

Buddhas standing f: Harrison 
interprets this phrase, based on the con- 
tent of the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra 
as "direct encounter with the Buddha,” but 
Chih-i takes the literal meaning of "stand- 
ing, and uses the phrase to refer to this 
samadhi as a whole. 

This samadhi is also discussed in detail 
in the Ta chih tu lun. For a summary, 
including the significance of the Pratyut- 
panna Samadhi in other Mahayana texts, 
see Lamotte, Le Traité 5, 2263-72. 


Three aspects = ¥: that is, there are 
three powers, or forces, that come into 
play, in order for the practitioner to see 
the Buddha, or Buddhas, standing in front 
of one. 

In other words, the success of this 
samadhi depends both on the effort of 
the practitioner and the help of the Bud- 
dha. It is neither simply self-power nor 
other-power, but a synergy of the two. This 
meshes well with Chih-i's idea of the inter- 
play of the Buddhas "grace" in response 
to human capacity or empathy. In the 
sütra the second aspect of "the power of 
samadhi” is attributed to the Buddha, but 
it seems that it could also be that of the 
practitioner, or a combination of that of 
the Buddha and the practitioner. See the 
Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sūtra, 905c16-18. 
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1. the exalted power of the Buddhas (#5) (adhisthana); 
2. the power of samadhi —8&77; and 
3. the power of [the practitioner's] fundamental virtuous qualities fT35 4 
HAJ. 
[Through these three factors] you are able, within samādhi, to see the pres- 
ent Buddhas of the ten directions standing in front of you. As a person with 
lucid eyesight can see the [vast array of] stars on a clear night, so you can see 
the Buddhas of the ten directions in a similar proliferation. Therefore this is 


called the “Samadhi of Buddhas Standing" ‘#17 =B. 
Verses in the Treatise on the Ten Stages say, 


The abodes of this samadhi 


can be discriminated into minor, middling, and great. 


In this way various aspects 
must needs be discussed. 


[The sastra continues with the commentary that] “abodes” means that 
within the first dhyana [stage of meditative trance], or the second, third, or 
fourth, you can give birth to samadhi by arousing these powers [of trance]. 


See the present Buddha of the ten 
directions standing in front of you R, 
+ 753116 6 TEL BI Yr: almost verbatim 
from the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, T 
13.905a4-5. 

As a person with lucid eyesight can see 
the stars on a clear night 20 7ARR AK 
#1: Similar, though not verbatim, from 
a passage in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, T 13.906b22-27. 

Treatise on the Ten Stages - (3 Vy 
[aa]: a commentary on the Dasabhümika 
Sutra (part of the Avatamsaka Sutra) 
attributed to Nagarjuna and translated by 
Kumarajiva; T no. 1521, 26.20-123. Section 
20 on "being mindful of the Buddha" and 
onward (26.68c7-88c18) contains a long 
exposition on the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sütra and this samadhi. See especially 
section 25 (86a6-88c18) on "Aids for the 
Samadhi on being Mindful of the Buddha" 
4 —Bk, which Chih-i quotes numer- 
ous times during his exposition of the 
constantly-walking samadhi. 


In this way various aspects must 


needs be discussed 4 fé f& 4H J) HE ZR ae 
4%: in other words, there are many levels of 
attainment within this samadhi. This verse 
is an exact quote from T 26.88b13-14. 


First dhyana ... or fourth $758 — = 
Rf]: the four states or stages of dhyana 
meditative trance, part of the twenty- 
five states of existence. The four states of 
trance in the realm of visible forms. 


These powers #7): outlined in the 
Treatise on the Ten Stages (T 26.86a9-15) 
as powers associated with different kinds 
of meditative prowess: 


Therefore the practitioner first is mind- 
ful of the Buddha's body of form (rüpa- 
kaya). Next he is mindful of the Bud- 
dhas Dharma body. Why is this so? A 
bodhisattva who has newly aroused aspi- 
ration should first be mindful of the Bud- 
dhas thirty-two major and eighty minor 
[physical] marks, as explained previ- 
ously, and one will turn and profoundly 
realize and attain middling powers. Then 
one should be mindful of the Buddha's 
Dharma body, and one will turn and 
profoundly realize and attain superior 
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Therefore they are called “abodes.” The first dhyana trance is minor, the sec- 
ond dhyana is middling, and the third and fourth are great. Or, one dwells in 
[the first dhyana] for a lesser time, so it is called “minor”; or, one sees fewer 
worlds, or one sees fewer Buddhas, therefore it is called "minor" The mid- 
dling and the great are [12b] likewise. 


2. The Methods for Practice 
1. Body [12b1] 


As for [what should be done] physically, you should constantly walk 4517 
[lit. “move”]. When practicing this method, [you should] avoid evil friends, 
as well as ignorant people, relatives, and your home village. [You should] 
"always stay alone, without hoping to attain those things that other people 
seek to have. Always beg for food [alms] without accepting special invita- 


powers. Then one should be mindful of 
the Buddha in his true reality, yet without 
becoming attached. 


Chih-i refers to this section again 
below; see notes under Mo-ho chih-kuan 
13a4-6. 

Minor, middling, and great i> — 
nip = PY: the commentary on the above 
verse found in the Treatise on the Ten 
Stages (T 26.88b15-21) goes as follows: 


The abodes of this samadhi [are various, 
they] have minor characteristics, mid- 
dling characteristics, and great charac- 
teristics. They should be distinguished 
in this way. By knowing these things you 
can understand and interpret them. 

"Abodes" means, [in cultivating] this 
samadhi you may attain the first dhyana, 
or the second dhyana, or the third 
dhyana, or you may attain the fourth 
dhyana. If you attain the powers that 
come in the first dhyàna, you are able 
to give birth to this samadhi. It is said 
to be "minor" because a few people 
attain a little human power. Also, it is 
called "minor" because one dwells in it 
for a short time. Or, it is called "minor" 
because one sees only a few Buddha 
worlds. “Middling” and "great" are also 
likewise. 


When practicing this method (Tt 
E ...:: a summary of a passage from 
the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra, T 
13.904b27- c9. The full context reads: 


Together with good friends one prac- 
tices “emptiness.” One eliminates leth- 
argy, does not assemble in groups [for 
idle talk?], avoids evil friends, approaches 
good friends, does not muddle ones dili- 
gence, knows moderation #1 in eating, 
is not greedy for clothing, is not covetous 
of long life, avoids one’s relatives and goes 
apart from ones home village, cultivates a 
mind of equanimity, and attains a mind of 
compassion. By practicing [this samadhi 
one discards the coverings [of defile- 
ments] and cultivates dhyana, does not 
pursue sensuous [pleasures],... does not 
doubt the Dharma, does not denigrate 
the Buddha, does not reject the dharma, 
does not violate nuns, keeps apart from 
slanderous words, assists moral people, 
avoids ignorant people and their worldly 
talk, is neither delighted nor desirous, 
listens to the words of the path. 

Always beg for food [alms] with- 
out accepting special invitations ZĘ 
TR 388: that is, do not accept invita- 
tions to regular meals, but rely on alms. 
A phrase from Pratyutpanna-samadhi 
Sütra, 909c10-14. The context concerns 
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tions [for regular meals]? Adorn the meditation hall Š; with dignity, 
providing various offerings and [ritual] implements, fragrant [ritual] food, 


the proper conduct of a bodhisattva who 

has gone forth from lay life: 
That bodhisattva should face [the 
teacher] without any intent of flattery; 
one should be content to constantly stay 
alone, not wishing for [long] physical life, 
nor hoping to attain those things sought 
after by other people. [He should] always 
perform begging for food [alms], not 
accepting invitations nor feeling jeal- 
ous,... practicing walking meditation 
without being negligent, and not lying 
down [to rest] nor leaving [the medita- 
tion hall?]. 

Later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (46.42a12- 
big) Chih-i discusses in more detail the 
question of the source of food for monks, 
saying there are three (or four) possible sit- 
uations: the mountain ascetic who gathers 
his own fruits and vegetables; the dhüta, 
who is in close proximity to other people 
and begs for food; and food regularly sup- 
plied by sponsors and donors. In the Hsiao 
chih-kuan Chih-i gives a fourth situation: 
food given to the Sangha and managed 
by others for the sake of the monks. It is 
strange that Chih-i only endorses begging 
for food here, because the practice of the 
constantly-walking samadhi for ninety 
days requires the third or fourth situation, 
that of donors and sponsors who will care 
for the monk during his secluded practice. 


The phrases “staying alone” 4) and 
“begging for food" Z& in the sutras: the 
phrase “staying alone in one place" is from 
the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 909c10- 
14, but also appears earlier in the section 
on practice (904a7), and the phrase on 
“begging for food without expecting invi- 
tations” is repeated later (916c1-2) in a 
list of ten qualities that one should have 
in order to attain this samadhi: 1. not be 
jealous of other people's belongings; 2. 
respect people and be filial to elders; 3. 


be careful to repay obligations, 4. do not 
use abusive language; 5. always perform 
the begging for food without accepting 
invitations; 6. practice with diligence; 7. do 
not lie down (be lethargic) either day nor 
night; 8. always seek to make donations 
to heaven above and the world below; 9. 
enter deeply into wisdom, without attach- 
ment; and 10) respect good teachers and 
perceive them as a Buddha. See also Har- 
rison, Samadhi, pp. 152ff. 

Chan-jan (BT-I, 436-37) gives a list 
from the Treatise on the Ten Stages (see T 
26.111bff., especially 111c28-112a6) of ten 
benefits to be gained from begging for 
food or alms: one can come and go as one 
pleases, one will not be selfish, one can live 
unhindered without being attached to any 
one place, one becomes accustomed to 
pleasures if one stays in one place, one can 
dwell in a place with few desires and few 
distractions, since one is not miserly con- 
cerning ones body or life one can perfect 
virtuous qualities, one can avoid worldly 
gossip, one can perform virtuous deeds 
without seeking reward, one can easily 
concentrate the mind and follow dhyanic 
practices, one can dwell easily and unhin- 
dered in an open place. Chan-jan also 
quotes several sütras on the subject, prob- 
ably because the practice was not common 
in China. 


Fragrant [ritual] food Æ: the char- 
acter $8 translated here simply as “food” is 
also used in the Buddhist context for ritual 
food. Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 236, 
note 84) adds: 


Following Kuan-ting’s reading in Kuan- 
hsin lun shu (T 46.60.1b15-16), where he 
distinguishes "ritually prepared delica- 
cies, sweet fruits, incense, and flowers.” 
The term hsiao, rendered here as “ritu- 
ally prepared delicacies,’ traditionally 
refers to cooked meats and fish used for 
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and sweet fruit. Wash your body, and between going out [of the meditation 
hall] on the left and entering on the right, change your clothing. Concentrate 
exclusively on circumambulating [the altar with the image of Amitàbha]; 


ninety days make one period. 


You should [follow the instructions] of an enlightened teacher who is 
well versed in the internal and external disciplinary codes, and you will be 
able to remove the obstacles [to samadhi]. View the one from whom you 


ritual offerings and banquets. Chan-jan 
(T 46.185c20-21) takes hsiang-hsiao & 
ff as a binome meaning “fragrant ritual 
delicacies.” He equates the expression 
with hsiao-tsai A, which he describes 
as "ritually cooked vegetables ... that 
do not involve coarse grains.’ Obviously 
meat was not offered. 

Wash #iA: Chan-jan (BT-I, 437) 
glosses the two characters translated here 
simply as "wash" to refer respectively to 
washing your hands and face. He gives 
other characters that specifically mean 
washing the body i& and washing the 
feet ti. 


Change your clothing dif «Hi: that is, 
change between a "pure" and “mundane” 
set of clothes when going in or out of the 
hall. 


Ninety days make one period 7LT 
HA —#: the timespan of three months 
(90 days) appears in the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sutra in a list of four qualities by 
which a bodhisattva can quickly attain this 
samadhi, 906a17-20; for details, see below. 
These instructions in general follow the 
guidelines laid out in Section 3, “On Four 
Qualities, of the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, T 13.906a-b. 

Enlightened teacher who is well versed 
in the internal and external disciplin- 
ary codes HAhii BAYH: Chan-jan (BT-I, 
437) explains that the "external" precepts 
are those that concern physical and ver- 
bal matters, and the "internal" precepts 
concern mental matters. He adds that 
these are common to both Mahayana 
and Hinayana, and that the popular view 


that Hinayàna precepts concern physi- 
cal and verbal matters and Mahayana 
precepts concern mental matters cannot 
be accepted. For details on the theme of 
"external" and "internal" discipline, see 
Chih-i's exposition in the third and fourth 
sections of the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 
WS —Bk1Tik, T 46.946a-949a. 

View the one from whom you hear 
... PIER] — BR RUE BEIC REIS LAR: 
once again a summary of a passage in 
the section in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sütra concerning the proper conduct of a 
bodhisattva who has left lay life, 909c1-10; 
this section comes just before the passage 
quoted above. 


"[Ihe bodhisattva] should serve a good 
teacher, and follow what you hear from 
him concerning this samadhi. He should 
listen to what [the teacher] says about 
this samadhi and should view this person 
as if he were the Buddha. 

"Bhadrapala, this bodhisattva who 
views his teacher as if he were the Bud- 
dha will attain this samàdhi quickly. One 
who is disrespectful toward the good 
teacher, treats the good teacher lightly, 
or deceives the good teacher, will surely 
have to train in, keep, and practice this 
samadhi for a long time. One who does 
not respect one’s teacher will lose the 
teacher quickly.” 

The Buddha said to Bhadrapála, “This 
bodhisattva, if he goes to the place of the 
monk, nun, lay man, or lay woman, and is 
able to hear about this samadhi, he should 
view [these monks] as if they were the 
Buddha. One should respect the source 
from which one hears about samadhi. 
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hear about this samadhi as if that one were the World Honored One, and do 
not despise, nor be angry with, nor consider the shortcomings or strengths 
[of that teacher]. You should [be ready to] slash your skin and flesh as an 
offering to your teacher—how much more so [should you be ready to serve] 
in other ways! Serve your teacher as a servant would an eminent household. 
If you arouse evil [thoughts] toward the teacher, you will find it difficult to 
attain the samadhi you seek. You should treat your external guardians as if 


Serve your teacher ... difficult to attain 
oo ABE BMD BR BS A ARCET BID AE REO Ze = BR 
RE: see the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra, 
906b19-23. 

On the difficult question of the attitude 
one should take with regard to a less-than- 
exemplary teacher, Chan-jan quotes the 
Treatise on the Ten Stages (T 26.115c-116a) 
and the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.414b-c). 
The former refers in turn to the Pratyut- 
panna Samadhi Sütra, and both agree that 
a teacher must be treated with respect 
despite any shortcomings. The Ta chih tu 
lun says, 


A bodhisattva is able to attain anuttara- 
samyaksambodhi due to his teacher. How 
can you not trust, respect, and pay hom- 
age to a teacher? Even though you are of 
exalted wisdom and lucid virtue, if you 
do not pay respect and homage [to a 
teacher], you are not able to attain great 
benefit. It is like having a deep well with 
exquisite water, but if you do not have a 
bucket you cannot get the water. If you 
overcomes your haughty and arrogant 
mind, and become humble and respect- 
ful, then merit and great benefit will 
come. It is like the falling rain—it does 
not stay on the mountain top but surely 
returns to the low places.... [Not paying 
respect or following a bad teacher] is 
like having jewels in a dilapidated bag, 
and not accepting the jewels because the 
wrapping is offensive; or, it is like walking 
on a hazardous road at night and your 
fellow traveler has a torch, but you do not 
accept the illumination because that man 
is a bad person. 


External guardians 4}3# and fellow 


practitioners [=]{7: Stevenson, Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, p. 237, translates these terms 
as “external protectors” and “fellow prac- 
titioners.” He adds (note 91): “For fur- 
ther discussion of these terms, see Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 43a-b and Kuan-hsin lun shu 
(T 46.605c22-29). Here we have followed 
the sense that Kuan-ting gives in a paral- 
lel passage from the Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 
46.601b20-22): ‘One must have external 
protectors who, day and night, regulate 
one’s meals and are diligent and patient, 
like a mother caring for her children. 
Also one must have excellent fellow prac- 
titioners of serious demeanor and firm 
discipline, who act like persons traveling 
together on a perilous road.” 

As for “fellow practitioners,’ or “com- 
panions in practice,” Stevenson, “Four 
Samadhis,” 59, points out that “the exact 
nature of the third party, the ‘companion 
in the practice, is ambiguous. There are 
certain indications that the term referred 
to additional meditators, which would 
mean that pratyutpanna samadhi (like 
the one-practice samadhi and the fang- 
teng and ch'ing Kuan-yin repentances) was 
not necessarily practiced alone, but could 
be undertaken collectively. Yet another 
possibility is that the companion in the 
practice was a monitor whose duty it was 
constantly to encourage the meditator 
and ensure that he kept his vows. In either 
case, Chih-i tells us that this individual 
must be ‘stern in appearance and strict [in 
character]’ and otherwise fully capable of 
inspiring the meditator to persevere [T 
46.944a]-" 
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they were mothers nurturing their children. Treat your fellow practitioners 
as if you were proceeding together on a hazardous [road]. You should vow to 
persevere to the end, pledging that “though my sinew and bones wither and 
decay, I will train in this samādhi and will not rest until it is finally attained.” 

Arouse great faith that cannot be destroyed; arouse great diligence that 
cannot be surpassed; realize wisdom that cannot be turned away; be always 
with a good teacher who can guide you in these matters. 

For the full completion of three months, do not have worldly concep- 
tions or desires for even the time it takes to snap the fingers; for the full 
completion of three months, do not lie down or leave [the meditation hall] 
for even the time it takes to snap the fingers; for the full completion of three 
months, practice without resting, except for sitting down to eat or other 
immediate needs [such as going to the toilet]; [for the full completion of 
three months] preach the sütras for the sake of other people, without covet- 


ing food and clothing. 


Though my sinew and bones ... 
finally attained 1x55 fi 47 8 J& — BEP 18 
IRRA: a phrase once again from the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 909c26-27: 
"Think to yourself, ‘though my sinew, 
bones, marrow, and flesh all wither and 
rot, I will train in this samadhi until the 
end without being negligent.” Harrison 
(The Samadhi of Direct Encounter, 84-85) 
translates from the Tibetan as follows: 

...on hearing such a samadhi as this spo- 
ken by the Tathagata, think, “We would 
rather that our body, skin, flesh, blood, 
bone, sinew and marrow should dry 
and shrivel up in this very place, that we 
should die after growing so lazy, or that 
we should slacken our vigour without 
having mastered, expounded, and culti- 
vated such great and excellent dharmas 
as these!” and so they will apply them- 
selves with vigour. 

Arouse great faith Xa ... diligence X 
fii ... wisdom & ... good teacher $% fm 
who can guide you in these matters: this 
is the first list of four qualities belonging 
to bodhisattvas who can quickly attain 
samadhi as given in section four, “On 
the Four Qualities,’ of the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sütra, 906a14-16. In the sütra 


however, it is diligence that cannot be 
"turned away" and wisdom that cannot be 
“surpassed.” 

The next list of four qualities given 
in the sutra follows immediately in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Do not have worldly conceptions 4 
1-2 tt IAB ... do not lie down or leave 
74% BAM ... practice without rest- 
ing 1T4^ 184 &, ... preach the sütras 3 
€: this is the second list of four qualities 
of bodhisattvas who can quickly attain 
samadhi; see 906a17-21. 


Do not lie down or leave 7{$FAH: or 
"do not leave [the meditation hall] to lie 
down"? Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 330) 
adds, 


The 3-roll Pan-chou san-mei ching 
uses the same expression as the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan here for "lie down or leave,’ 
but the 1-roll Pan-chou san-mei ching (T 
13.899c) as well as the Shih-chu p'i-po-sha 
lun (T 26.86c) have HEAR (“sleep”). [The 
Tibetan, as translated by Harrison, 45, 
has "not being overcome by sloth and 
torpor. ] The śāstra and the 1-roll version 
of the sütra therefore seem to be saying it 
is all right to lie down at times as long as 
you do not fall asleep. 
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Verses in the Treatise on the Ten Stages [commenting on the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sūtra] say [the requirements for practicing and attaining this 
samadhi] are, 


Approaching and being intimate with a good teacher, 
Not being lethargic with regard to diligence [in practice], 
Wisdom that is exceedingly resolute, and 

The power of faith that does not vacillate. 


2. Speech [12b18] 


As for speech, [when and what] to speak and [when] to be silent: while 
you constantly walk with the body without resting for ninety days, with 
the mouth constantly chant 93 the name of the Buddha Amitabha Po] she ti 
without resting for ninety days, and [with the mind] constantly be mindful 
4 of the Buddha Amitabha without resting for ninety days. You may chant 
and be mindful simultaneously, or you may first [concentrate on] being 
mindful and later chant, or you may first chant and later be mindful; chant- 
ing and being mindful should be done continuously, without any rest. If you 
chant [the name of] Amitabha, this chanting is equivalent to the merit from 
chanting [the names of all] of the Buddhas of the ten directions. However, 
concentrating exclusively € on Amitabha is the crux of this method. In 
short, each step, each recitation, and each thought should be solely [focused] 
on the Buddha Amitàbha. 


Verses in the Treatise on the Ten Stages: In the 3-roll Pan-chou san-mei ching 


see T 26.86b17-18. It is also possible to 
interpret these phrases conditionally: "If 
you approach and become intimate with 
a good teacher, and not be lethargic with 
regard to diligence [in practice], then your 
wisdom will be exceedingly resolute and 
your faith will not vacillate.” 

Without any rest Æ &: lit., “without 
pausing for breath." 

This chanting is equivalent to the mer 
from chanting [the names of all] of the 
Buddhas of the ten directions 2; "B3REEBI 
ESHAI: for the full context of this 
content from the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, see T 13.905a-b. 

Each step, each recitation, and each 
thought ... BABS a ae TE B SRL BE Pb: 
Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 331) adds, 


(which is the version that Chih-i seems 
to rely upon) the Buddha Amitabha is 
made to say, "Think continually of me (if 
you wish to be reborn in my Pure Land)" 
(T 13.905b12-13). However, the 1-roll 
Pan-chou san-mei ching, which is that 
used by the Hui-yüan of the 4th century 
as well and the T'ang Pure Land school 
has, "Think continually of my name.” 
For Chih-i the mental act is primary; 
the name of Amitabha is for the lips, not 
the mind. In this method of samadhi 
it is Amitabha himself, not merely his 
name, of which you should be mind- 
ful. This slight difference between the 
two versions of the sütra contributed to 
divergent trends in the interpretation of 
the nien-fo (Jpn. nenbutsu): the T'ien-tai 
or wisdom-tendency, and the Pure Land, 
or faith (bhakti) tendency. 
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3. Mind [12b24] 


To discuss cessation-and-contemplation with regard to the mind [in the case 
of this samadhi of “constantly-walking”] means to be mindful of the Buddha 
Amitabha in the west, ten trillion Buddha lands away, in a jeweled pavilion 
under a jeweled tree on a jeweled pond in a jeweled land, seated in the mid- 
dle of an assembly of bodhisattvas and preaching the sutras. Be constantly 
mindful of the Buddha for three months. 


1. Contemplating Emptiness [12b27] 


How should you be mindful [of the Buddha]? Be mindful of the thirty-two 
[major physical] marks, contemplating all of them one by one in reverse 
order from the thousand-spoked wheels on the bottom of his feet to the 
top of his head that cannot be seen; or be mindful in the proper order from 
the top of his head to the thousand-spoked wheels [on the soles of his feet]. 
[Then think,] “May I also come to have these marks.” 

Again, be mindful [as follows]: “Do I attain Buddhahood through the 
mind, or do I attain Buddhahood through the body?” [You then realize 
that] you do not need the mind or the body to attain Buddhahood; you do 


Mindful of the Buddha Amitabha 
in the west SAAM BRE ...: see the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra, 905a9-10: 
“Away in a distance of a thousand million 
billion Buddha lands there is a land called 
Sukhavati, where [Amitabha] is teaching 
the sutras in the midst of an assembly of 
bodhisattvas. Everywhere and always be 
mindful of the Buddha Amitabha.” 


Contemplating Emptiness: later in this 
section [at 12c8] there is the phrase “part 
one" to mark the end of the first of three 
parts, a discussion of the topic in terms 
of emptiness, conventionality, and the 
Middle. 


Thirty-two marks = + 4H: see Pra- 
tyutpanna Samadhi Sutra, 905b14-ff. 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, 353-61, has a complete list 
of these thirty-two major marks and the 
eighty minor marks of a Buddha. 


Top of his head that cannot be seen # 
R: or, "invisible mark on the top of his 
head.” Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 240, 
note 100) adds: 


An aspect of the usnisa or fleshly lump 
on the Buddhas cranium. It is ‘invisible’ 
to beings of the three realms of delusion 
but can be perceived by saints. Techni- 
cally it is one of the eighty minor excel- 
lences. The reference to the invisible 
mark (as well as the vow that concludes 
this paragraph) is from the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sütra, T 13.905b. The proce- 
dure for recollecting the Buddha's marks 
in proper (shun-yüan) and reverse (ni- 
ytian) sequence does not originate from 
the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra but 
from the highly influential Kuan-fo san- 
mei hai ching Wis = BKE (Sutra on the 
Samadhi of Contemplating the Buddha, T 
15.648-c13-16) introduced by Buddhab- 
hadra in the early fifth century. Likewise, 
the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra does 
not offer a description of the thirty-two 
marks and eighty minor excellencies; but 
a detailed account of these is provided in 
both the Kuan-fo san-mei hai ching (T 
15.648c- 668b) and the Treatise on the Ten 
Stages (T 26.68c-70c). 
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not need the mind to attain the Buddhas visible form (rapa), and you do 
not need form to attain the Buddhas mind. Why is this so? As for mind, 
the Buddha is without [substantial] mind, and as for form, the Buddha 
is without [substantial] form. Therefore form or mind is not required for 
attaining complete wisdom (sambodhi). The Buddhas visible form is already 
extinct, including [the other skandhas] up to his consciousness, which is 
already extinct [that is, empty of substantial Being]. This "extinction" that 
is taught by the Buddha is not known by ignorant people, but a wise person 
understands completely. Body and speech are not required for attaining 
Buddhahood, and wisdom is not required for attaining Buddhahood. Why? 
Because wisdom seeks what is unattainable. If the self seeks itself, it is not 
able to succeed, nor is there anything [substantial] to be seen. All dharmas 
are fundamentally lacking in [substantial] Being. You should eradicate and 
transcend [the idea of] fundamental [Being, or substantial existence] 1# %46 
7k. [End of] Part 1 [on emptiness]. 


2. Contemplating Conventionality [12c8] 


[Conventionality] is as in a dream you see the seven [kinds of] jewels and 
your relatives, and rejoice; after awakening you try to remember, but do not 
know where they are. Be mindful of the Buddha in this way. 


... All dharmas are fundamentally women in dreams while sleeping see 
lacking in [substantial] Being 7k5&Pr&: various material forms, see silver, gold, 
this whole paragraph is a slight rephrasing friends, kinfolk, maternal relations, or 
of a long passage from the Pratyutpanna companions that are pleasing, dear, and 
Samadhi Sutra, T 13.908b24-c8. not disagreeable to them, and in those 


dreams they dream of playing, dallying, 
and amusing themselves with them, of 
speaking and conversing with them. 
When they wake up they relate to others 


Contemplating Conventionality: this 
part consists of six analogies from the Pra- 
tyutpanna Samadhi Sütra, 905a-c, used to 


illustrate conventional reality. all those things and people that they saw, 

As in a dream 5€: see the Pratyut- heard, thought, were conscious of, spoke 
panna Samadhi Sūtra, 905a10-13. Chih-i's and conversed with; and they shed tears 
abbreviated version makes it difficult to at recalling the things which appeared 
understand what the analogy has to do (Skt. nimitta) in their dreams. In the 
with being mindful of the Buddha. For same way, Bhadrapala, bodhisattvas, 


whether they be householders or renun- 
ciants, go alone to a secluded spot and 
sit down, and in accordance with what 
they have learned they concentrate their 
thoughts on the Tathagata, Arhat, and 

The Tibetan version has a more Perfectly Awakened One Amitayus; flaw- 
extended explanation. Harrison (The less in the constituent of morality and 
Samadhi of Direct Encounter, 32) translates: unwavering in mindfulness they should 


For example, Bhadrapala, some men or concentrate their thoughts on him for 


the full analogy, as well as the explana- 
tion of it applicability to mindfulness, see 
the translation of the full context in the 
supplementary texts in Volume 3. 
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Again, [conventionality] is as when in Sravasti there was a woman 
named Sumana [“the beautiful" ]; [a man,] hearing of this [woman] rejoiced 
in his heart, and at night in his dream had sexual intercourse [with her]. 
After awakening and remembering this, [he realized that] she did not 
[really] come and he did not [really] go [anywhere], and yet he enjoyed her 
as if she were [physically with him]. You should be mindful of the Buddha 
in this way. 

[Conventionality] is as when a person goes to a great swamp and is hun- 
gry and thirsty, and in a dream obtains delicious food, only to awaken with 
an empty stomach. He thinks to himself that all existing things are like [the 
things that "exist"] in this dream. You should be mindful of the Buddha in this 
way. "Repeatedly be mindful [of Amitàbha], without resting. By utilizing this 


one day and one night, or for two, or 
three, or four, or five, or six, or seven 
days and nights. If they concentrate their 
thoughts with undistracted minds on the 
Tathagata Amitayus for seven days and 
nights, then, when a full seven days and 
nights have elapsed, they see the Lord 
and Tathagata Amitayus. Should they not 
see that Lord during the daytime, then 
the Lord and Tathagata Amitayus will 
show his face to them in a dream while 
they are sleeping. 

A woman named Sumana & % 7A): see 
the full story in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, 905a27-c5, and in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.110b (Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 425-26], 
where it is clear that there are three har- 
lots, concerning which three men harbor 
lustful thoughts. The point is that the men 
can "enjoy" the women by being mindful 
of them, even though they are not physi- 
cally in the same place, just as one can be 
mindful and experience the presence of 
the Buddha, even though the Buddha is 
not "physically" there. (Does this imply 
that being mindful of the Buddha is a kind 
of spiritual masturbation?) 

Donner (332) adds: 

It hardly needs to be pointed out how 
remarkable is this concept of the nien-fo, 
which seems to parallel the passionate 
meditations of St. Teresa on God as the 


divine spouse. But as the Ta chih tu lun 
makes clear, the point in this Buddhist 
context is that all dharmas are empty, yet 
like the woman in the dream, they still 
do function, in spite of their emptiness. 


This, I may add, is the central point of 
Chih-i's analysis of “conventional reality.” 

... ina dream obtains delicious food ... 
MAT AILS 15 SUCUS ZE: see the 
Pratyutpanna Samádhi Sütra, 905b24-28. 
Harrison (The Samadhi of Direct Encoun- 
ter, 39) translates the Tibetan: 


In the past, a certain man travelled into a 
deserted wilderness, and having become 
hungry and thirsty was overcome by tor- 
por and lethargy; he fell asleep, and in a 
dream obtained a great quantity of food 
and drink. On obtaining it he ate his 
fill, and his hunger and thirst vanished. 
When he awoke, neither his body nor 
his belly had grown any larger, and so 
he thought, "There exist certain dhar- 
mas which are so, that is, like a dream"; 
understanding that to be so, he obtained 
the patient acceptance of the fact that 
dharmas are not produced (anutpattika- 
dharma-ksánti); and he also became 
unable to regress from supreme and per- 
fect awakening. 


Repeatedly be mindful without rest- 
ing RRAREKE ...: almost word for 


word from a passage in the Pratyutpanna 
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mindfulness you should realize birth in the land of the Buddha Amitabha^ 
This is called the “mindfulness of [external] marks just as they are? 

[Conventionality] is as when a person with a jewel placing it on lapis 
lazuli—the image appears [reflected] in it. 

Again, [conventionality] is like a monk who contemplates bones [while 
practicing the contemplation of corpses]—the bones arise [in his mind] in 
various colors. These [bones] are not brought there by anyone, nor do those 
bones have [substantial] existence; they are produced in the mind [of the 


contemplator]. 


[Conventionality] is like an image in a mirror—it does not come from 
the outside nor is it produced from within [the mirror], but because the 


Samādhi Sūtra, 905b11-14. The full pas- 

sage reads, 
In this way, Bhadrapāla, a bodhisattva 
still in this world hears of the Buddha 
Amitābha, repeatedly is mindful [of 
Amitabha], and due to this mindfulness 
sees [a vision of] the Buddha Amitabha. 
Upon seeing the Buddha the following 
question arises, “Which dharma should 
I keep in order to be born in the Buddha 
Amitàbhas land.” At that time Amitabha 
speaks to this bodhisattva, saying, “If you 
wish to come and be born in my land, 
you should constantly and repeatedly 
be mindful of me. You should constantly 
keep this mindfulness, and do not pause 
for even a breath. In this way you can 
attain birth in the Buddha Amitàbhas 
land? 


Just as they are 418: that is, to per- 
ceive things are they truly are, empty yet 
conventionally existent. 


Jewel on lapis lazuli ... fT TRIB: see 
the analogy in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, 905c2: “One should be mindful of 
the Buddha standing [in front of one] 
as if conceptualizing space. Like a pre- 
cious gem placed on lapis lazuli, so should 
a bodhisattva visualize the innumerable 
Buddhas of the ten directions in their 
purity.’ 

Contemplates bones #474 ...: an anal- 
ogy in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 
905c9-13. Harrison (The Samadhi of Direct 


Encounter, 40) translates the Tibetan: 


When a bhiksu performing the medita- 
tion on the repulsive sees in front of him 
bloated corpses, when he sees in front of 
him corpses that have turned blue, that 
are putrefied, that are bloody, that are 
gnawed, that the flesh has peeled from, or 
that have no flesh or blood, or are white, 
or the colour of shells, or those that are 
skeletons, then those things—from the 
blue corpse to the skeleton—have not 
come from anywhere, nor have they gone 
anywhere. They are not made by anyone, 
nor are they made to cease by anyone, 
yet, Bhadrapala, by the bhiksu's mastery 
of mental focussing he sees the skeleton 
lying in front of him. 

In the same manner, Bhadrapala, what- 
ever quarter Tathagatas, Arhats, and Per- 
fectly Awakened Ones might dwell in, 
those bodhisattvas who are supported 
by the Buddha and established in this 
samadhi concentrate their minds on that 
quarter, in order to obtain a vision of the 
Buddhas. 


An image in a mirror S03: F{R: see 
the analogy in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
Sutra, 905C20-25: 

“What do you think, Bhadrapala? 
The person whose self is illuminated 
[reflected] in the oil, in the water-like 
mirror, the water-like crystal—does the 
image from the outside enter into these 
things or not?" Bhadrapala said, “No, 
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mirror is pure [polished], you can see your own form [in it]. If the practi- 
tioner’s body is pure, then that which is [in the mind] is pure. Wishing to 
see the Buddha, you see the Buddha. Seeing him, you have a question, the 
question elicits a response; then you hear the sütra and have great joy. [End 


of] Part 2 [on conventionality]. 


3. Contemplating the Middle [12c20] 


Think to yourself, "From where does the Buddha [appearing before me] 
come? [Answer: from nowhere.] I, also, do not go anywhere [to meet the 


[the image does not "enter" into the mir- 
ror]. In heaven or below, if one uses oil, 
or pure water, or a water-like mirror, 
pure and unblemished, one sees one's 
own image. This image does not come 
out from within, nor does it enter from 
the outside.” 


Hears the sūtra and has great joy Ix] 
AKRE: almost word for word from 
the lines immmediately after the preced- 
ing quote, Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, 
905c26-27: "the form is pure and the 
place it exists is pure. Wishing to see the 
Buddha, one then sees him. Upon see- 
ing [the Buddha] one has a question; the 
question elicits a response; one hears [the 
preaching of] the sütra and has great joy.’ 


Contemplating the Middle: for an 
analysis Chih-is use (and abuse) of scrip- 
ture in this passage, see my article "What's 
Going On Here!?,” Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Buddhist Studies 
20/1 (1997): 1-30. Stevenson (243, note 112) 
comments on this section: 


Although extremely influential, this 
whole paragraph is quite corrupt, greatly 
at variance in different recensions, and 
notoriously difficult to read. Alternate 
Chinese versions of it may be found in 
the following: the single-fascicle Pan- 
chou san-mei ching (T 13.899b-c), 
three-fascicle Pan-chou san-mei ching 
(T 13.905-906a), Pa-po p'u-sa ching (T 
13.923a1-6), Ta-fang-teng ta-chi ching 
hsien-hu fen (T 13.877b-c), and Ta chih 


tu lun (T 25.276b). The paragraph is 
absent from the Tibetan, but for Har- 
rison’s translation of the Chinese, see 
The Samadhi of Direct Encounter, 43. 
The Mo-ho chih-kuan version of the pas- 
sage agrees perfectly with that offered 
by Kuan-ting in the Kuan-hsin lun shu 
discussion of the constantly walking 
samadhi (T 46.601c24-27). 


For a full translation of Chan-jans com- 
ments, see Stevenson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
244. 


From where does the Buddha come? 
I, also, do not ‘go’ anywhere tét] Pr 3K 
eA HEAT ...: this idea, as well as the 
rest of the paragraph, is a summary of the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, immedi- 
ately after the above quote, 905c28-906a8: 


By being mindful of the Buddha, from 
where does one go, and to what place does 
one arrive? When one is mindful of the 
Buddha there is no “place” to which one 
goes, and I also do not arrive at any “place.” 
One is mindful of three places: the realm 
of desires, the realm of forms, and the 
realm beyond conceptualization. These 
three places are all in the mind. I am 
mindful of a place, therefore I see it. The 
mind creates/produces the Buddha. The 
mind sees itself. The mind is the Buddha. 
The mind is the Tathagata. The mind is my 
body. The mind sees the Buddha. The mind 
does not by itself know the mind; the mind 
cannot by itself see the mind. The mind 
that has conceptualizations is deluded. 
The mind without conceptualizations is 
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Buddha].... I perceive what I am mindful of; the mind creates the Buddha. 
The mind perceives its own thoughts, and perceives the Buddha mind. This 
Buddha mind is my own mind perceiving the Buddha. The mind cannot 


nirvana. The [worldly] dharmas are lack- 
ing in bliss; that is, they are all the results 
of thoughts. One should establish that 
thoughts are empty [of substantial being], 
and should also establish that when there 
are thoughts there is no [substantial] 
‘place’ for them to be completed. In this 
way, Bhadrapala, bodhisattvas see in this 
way [the Buddhas] standing [in front of 
one] within samadhi. 
This illustrates the "Middle" aspect of 
the threefold truth. 


The mind perceives its own thoughts, 
and perceives the Buddha mind bK Ly 
RÙ: or, to follow the text of the Pratyut- 
panna Samadhi Sütra, 906a2, which has 
the character Æ (“this is") instead of R. 
("see") —"the mind is the Buddha.” 


This Buddha mind is my own mind 
perceiving the Buddha ... EH LER L 
Ri Bb CT BAI CAD EB RU: From verses in 
the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 90623. 
Compare Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
246), who emends the punctuation based 
on a similar passage in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.276b11-14: 

I see whatever I think of, (and it is my) 
mind which creates the Buddha. When 
mind sees itself, it is the Buddha. Mind is 
the Buddha mind, it is my own self. (On 
the other hand), when (my) mind sees 
the Buddha, it does not know itself, (for) 
mind does not see itself. 


Lamotte (Le Traité 4, 1930), translates 
this passage, from the section explaining 
the buddhànusmrtisamadhi, as follows: 


Derechef il fait la réflexion suivante: 
"Tout ce qui existe dans le triple monde 
(traidhátuka) est fait par la pensée (citta). 
Pourquoi? C'est dans la mesure où j'y 
ai songé en pensée que jai vu tous ces 
Buddha. Cest par la pensée que j'ai vu 
les Buddha; cest par la pensée que jai fait 


les Buddha. Le pensée est les Buddha; la 
pensée est moi-même.” 

Or la pensée ne se connait pas elle- 
méme et ne se voit pas elle- méme. 
Saisir les caractéres de la pensée (cit- 
ta-nimittànaàm udgrahanam) est fon- 
damentalement nescience (ajfiána). La 
pensée elle-même est tromperie (mrsa) 
et provient de l'ignorance (avidya). 

The mind cannot see "the mind" itself 
because, like everything else, it is without 
substantial existence. It can only perceive 
its own "thoughts." 

Chodron (4, 1583-85) translates the 
wider context: 


Question. How does this concentra- 
tion of the recollection of the Buddhas 
(buddhanusmrtisamadhi) bring about 
being born in that field? 

Answer. "Recollecting the Buddha 
is to meditate on his thirty-two major 
marks and his eighty minor marks (anu- 
vyafijana), on his golden colored body 
(suvarnavarna kaya), on the rays (rasmi) 
that shine forth from his body and fill the 
ten directions, on the clarity and purity 
of his brilliance like the molten gold of 
the Jambu river (jambünadasuvarna). 
The Buddha is like Sumeru, king of the 
mountains, in the middle of the great sea, 
which, at the moment the sun shines on 
it, illuminates everything. 

During this concentration, the yogin 
loses the notion (samjñā) of other colors 
(rüpa) - the colors of the mountains, 
earth, forests, etc. -; in space he sees 
only the bodily marks If the Buddhas, 
marks like an appearance of molten gold 
(kanaka) in the center of a real beryl 
(vaidürya). 

A bhiksu who has entered onto the med- 
itation on the horrible (asubhabhdvana) 
sees only bloated bodies (vyadhmataka), 
putrified (vipüyaka), torn apart 
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by itself know the mind; the mind cannot by itself perceive the mind.” A 
mind with conceptions is deluded; a mind with no conceptions is nirvana. 


(vidhütaka), finally seeing nothing other 
than a skeleton (asthisataka). This skel- 
eton is immobile (akaraka); it comes 
from nowhere and it goes nowhere (na 
kutascid agacchati, na kvacid gacchati): 
the bhiksu sees this skeleton by means 
of his memory (anusmarana) and as a 
concept (samjna). In the same way, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who has entered 
into the concentration of the recollection 
of the Buddhas (buddhànusmrtisamadhi) 
sees the Buddhas insofar as he has con- 
centrated his mind (cittasamadhanat) 
and insofar as his mind is pure (citta- 
visuddhitvát). When a person whose 
body is adorned with ornaments looks 
into a mirror (ddarsa) or clear water, he 
sees all his ornaments without exception. 
In the mirror of the clear water, there is 
no real (akrti) form but, since it is clear 
and limpid, the person contemplates his 
own image therein (pratikrti). From the 
very beginning, the dharmas [of Buddha] 
are eternally pure (nityavisuddha) and it 
is by means of his well purified mind 
(suparisuddhacitta) that the bodhisattva 
sees all the Buddhas at will (yatheccham). 
He questions them about his doubts 
(samsaya), and the Buddhas answer his 
questions. Hearing the words of the Bud- 
dhas, the bodhisattva experiences great 
joy (mudita). 

Emerging from concentration (sama- 
dher vyutthitah), the bodhisattva has 
the following thought: "From where do 
the Buddhas come when I myself have 
gone nowhere?" At that very moment, he 
knows that the Buddhas have come from 
nowhere and that he himself has gone 


seen the Buddhas; it is by means of the 
mind that I have created the Buddhas. 
Mind is the Buddhas; mind is myself? 

And yet the mind cannot cognize itself 
and does not see itself. Clinging to the 
nature of the mind (cittanimittanam 
udgrahanam) is fundamentally igno- 
rance (ajñāna). The mind itself is 
deception (mrsà) and comes from 
ignorance (avidya). By separating from 
his deceptive and erroneous nature of 
mind, the bodhisattva penetrates into 
the true nature of things (dharmanam 
bhütalaksana or dharmatà), namely, 
eternal emptiness (nityastinayata). 

The bodhisattva thus obtains the con- 
centration of the recollection of the Bud- 
dhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi) and wis- 
dom (prajfia) [about the true nature, the 
emptiness of things]. By the power of 
these two factors (samskāra), he comes 
to never be separated from the Buddhas 
at will (yatheccham) and according to 
his wishes (yathàpranidhánam). In the 
same way that the garuda, king of the 
birds, furnished with two wings (paksa), 
soars supremely in space (ākāśa), so the 
bodhisattva, in his present lifetime (iha- 
janmani), by means of the power of con- 
centration and wisdom, is able to pay 
homage to the Buddhas at will and, after 
his death, he is able to meet the Buddhas 
again. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasttra 
says here that "the bodhisattva who 
wishes to never be separated from the 
Buddhas must practice the perfection of 
wisdom.” 


From where does the Buddha ... no 


conceptions is nirvana: Stevenson, "Four 
Samadhis,' 60, translates this section as 
follows: 


nowhere. - Once again he has the fol- 
lowing thought: "Everything that exists 


in the threefold world (traidhátuka) has 
been manufactured by the mind (citta). 
Why? It is insofar as I have thought in my 
mind that I have seen all these Buddhas. 
It is by means of the mind that I have 


Where does the Buddha that I am con- 
templating come from? [He does not 
come from somewhere else, and] I do 
not go off to reach him. Whatever [fea- 
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These dharmas cannot be signified (with words)—they are all the result 
of thoughts. And even if you [conventionally] establish the existence of 
thoughts, they ultimately are empty and without Being. [End of] Part 3 [on 


the Middle]. 


4. Scriptural Support [12c25] 


Verses [in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra] say, 


Mind cannot know the mind; 


Having a mind, you cannot see this mind. 
A mind that arouses conceptions is deluded 


Not conceptualizing is nirvana. 


[The Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra also says, ] 
The Buddhas attain liberation through the mind; 
The mind, without blemish, is called pure. 
[Even] in the five [evil] destinies [the mind] is fresh, pure, and unstained; 


ture] I turn my attention to thereupon 
appears. This Buddha is simply mind 
perceiving mind. Mind is the [visualized] 
Buddha [that is the object, and likewise] 
mind is the [subjective] "T" [that sees the 
Buddha]. When it perceives the Buddha, 
mind is not itself aware of mind, nor 
does it itself perceive mind. When the 
mind gives rise to thoughts, then there 
is delusion. When it is free of thoughts, 
it is nirvana. 

I prefer to translate !€ as “conceptions” 
rather than "thoughts" to distinguish it 
from &. It is the conceptualization into 
subject/object dualities that makes the 
mind deluded, rather than "thought" itself 
being deluded, unless one takes thoughts 
to be necessarily conceptual and deluded. 
In that case all thoughts of the mind are 
deluded thoughts and the mind is funda- 
mentally deluded, contra Buddha-nature 
assumptions. 

... ultimately are empty and without 
Being T PMA Z£: see the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sütra, 906a5-6, immediately 
after the passage quoted above. 


Verses from the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sūtra: see 906a8-9, immedi- 


ately following the passage quoted above, 
though there is some variance in the char- 
acters used. 


Also says: the following quotes are 
from a later passage of the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sutra, 909a7-8. 

Called pure 4i#/#: note that the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan has "named" % instead of 
"clear" 44 (which would give the reading 
"the mind, without blemish, is clear and 
pure"). Donner suggests that this "devia- 
tion" may be due to Kuan-ting misunder- 
standing Chih-is spoken words, since the 
two are homonyms. However, Kuan-ting 
should have had time during the editorial 
process to check the original; it is also pos- 
sible that the Taisho text is a later develop- 
ment. See also note below. 


Fresh, pure, and unstained &% 7 
f&: Chan-jan (BT-I, 450) explains this 
phrase by referring to the famous simile 
of a “flower” perceived to be floating in 
space by a “diseased” eye. The “flower” is 
not really there, only perceived as such by 
the eye, and the space itself is not affected 
or “stained” (or, lit., “takes visible form” 
by such imagined existences. 
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One who understand this attains the great path.” 


[The sutra also says,] this is called “the sign of the Buddha": no thing 
to covet, no thing to attach to, no thing to seek, no thing to conceptualize, 
[13a] the exhaustion of Being, the exhaustion of desires, no thing that leads 
to birth, no thing that can be extinguished, no thing that can be destroyed or 


... attains the great path AK AH: see T 
13.909a7-8: 

The Buddhas understand and attain the 

path through the mind. 
The mind is pure and clear, without 
blemish. 

[Even] in the five [evil] destinies [the 

mind] is fresh, pure, and unstained— 
One who understands this attains the 
Great Path. 


Harrison (The Samadhi of Direct 
Encounter, 75) translates the Tibetan ver- 
sion of this verse: 


The awakening of a Buddha is discerned 
by mind. 
And mind is pure and essentially lumi- 
nous. 
Unpolluted and unsullied by all desti- 
nies— 
Those who know that will awaken to 
the highest awakening. 


The sign of the Buddha E0 ...: a 
summary from the final chapter on “the 
sign [or “seal”] of the Buddha" in the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 919b6-cs. 

The Chinese version is rather convo- 
luted and repetitive. Harrison (The Sama 
dhi of Direct Encounter, 191) translates the 
better organized Tibetan version: 


Therefore, Bhadrapala, faithful sons or 
daughters of good family should listen 
to this samadhi respectfully. And hav- 
ing heard it they should accept, mas- 
ter, copy, keep and read it. And having 
accepted and mastered it, they should 
proclaim it in full to others; they should 
copy it well and store it away. Why is 
that, Bhadrapala? At a future time, after I 
have passed away, there will appear many 
bodhisattvas who have faith, are trust- 


ing, and are highly discerning, and they 
will seek great learning for the benefit 
and happiness of beings. In the quest for 
great learning they will range through 
the quarters and the intermediate quar- 
ters in search of the True Dharma. So, 
Bhadrapala, it is for the benefit and sake 
of such beings as these, beings who strive 
for the Dharma, are convinced by the 
Dharma, desire the Dharma, uphold 
the Dharma and uphold the Expanded 
Texts (vaipulya), that one should give 
instruction in and teach this samadhi, 
and, being empowered by the empow- 
erment (adhisthana) of the Tathagatas, 
copy it well as a big book, seal it with the 
seal (mudrà) of the Tathagatas, and store 
it away. 

What then, Bhadrapala, is the seal 
of the Tathagata? It is that all dharmas 
are without agency, without activity, 
not brought about, unattached, beyond 
objectification, emptiness, signless, wish- 
less, markless, without duality, without 
action, baseless, incalculable, undif- 
ferentiated, ungraspable, unrejectable, 
transient, that all dharmas are imper- 
manent, uninterrupted, exhausted of 
causes, exhausted of suffering, exhausted 
of existing things, unborn, unceasing, 
without duration, indestructible, without 
a path, without the fruit of a path, not 
mistaken by all the Holy Ones, rejected 
by all fools, forsaken by the ignorant, 
embraced by the wise—this, Bhadrapala, 
is the seal of all the Tathagatas, the seal 
which the Tathagatas affix to that which 
has been uttered by Tathagatas. 

In short, the sign of the Buddha and 
Buddha Dharma—that which shows that 
it is truly the Dharma—is emptiness, the 
lack of any substantial mark. 
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defeated. What is essential to the path and fundamental to the path—this is 
the sign [of the Buddha (Dharma)]. Those of the two vehicles are not able to 
destroy it, not to mention demonic forces. 

The Treatise on the Ten Stages clarifies that a bodhisattva who has newly 
aroused the intent [to attain Buddhahood— bodhicitta] is first mindful of 
the physical marks of the Buddha, [then of] the essence, the activity, and the 
results of the [Buddhas] marks. [By thus being mindful of] the functioning 
of the [Buddha's] marks, you can attain an inferior power. 

Next, be mindful of the Buddhas forty unique qualities, and your mind 


will attain middling power. 


A bodhisttva who has newly aroused 
the intent HAEE ...: from the same 
section of the Treatise on the Ten Stages 
quoted above; see the verse, T 26.86ba24- 
25, Which reads, 


A bodhisattva who has newly aroused 
bodhicitta— 
By means of the wonderful features [of 
the Buddha] with ten titles— 
Is mindful of the Buddha, without fail- 
ing, 
Like [seeing] an image in a mirror. 
These “ten titles” are the same as those 
explained above under the constantly sit- 
ting samadhi. The image of the mirror was 
also used in the previous samadhi. The 
Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 26.86b3-8, 
explains: 
One should know that one attains the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi, and by attaining 
this samadhi one can see all the Buddhas. 
“Like an image in a mirror” means that if 
a bodhisattva attains this samadhi, it is as 
if he sees himself, an image of his face, in 
a pure and clear mirror, or like seeing his 
physical features [reflected] in pure and 
translucent water. At first, in accordance 
with the Buddha that one was first mind- 
ful of, one sees these forms and images. 
After seeing these images, if one wishes 
to see Buddhas of other directions, one 
can see all these Buddhas, without hin- 
drance, in accordance with one being 
mindful of them. 


However, an earlier passage (86a9-14) 
refers more precisely to this practice of 
being mindful of the physical appear- 
ance of the Buddha, as well as the levels 
of mindfulness that follow. See note below. 

Mindful of the physical marks ... o 
4 Bb & THTH HE A RA RT FB: a 
straightforward translation of this phrase 
would read: “First be mindful of the Bud- 
dhas physical marks—the essence, activity, 
results, and function of the marks—and 
one can attain a lower power.’ However, 
this passage is based on a section in the 
Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 26.64c27- 
65a1, that divides “marks” (laksana) into 
three types: essence (artha?), results 
(phala), and activity (karma). The fourth 
set, “the function of the marks,’ may be 
a mistaken scribal addition. In any case I 
have followed Donners lead in translating 
it as a connective phrase. 


The Buddha's forty unique qualities P4 
T3: a list of eighteen unique charac- 
teristics is more common. A list of forty 
is given in the Treatise on the Ten Stages, 
T 26.71c-72a, starting with being able to 
fly freely through the air and producing 
immeasurable transformations, and end- 
ing with the ten powers of a Buddha and 
“unobstructed liberation” 

Middling power #37): back to the 
verses in the Treatise, T 26.86a7-8. The 
opening verse to this section reads, 
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Next, be mindful of the Buddha as he truly is, and you will attain the 
superior power of a Buddha. However, do not become attached to the physi- 
cal body or Dharma body [of the Buddha]. 

The verse [in the Treatise on the Ten Stages] says, 


Do not be attached to the physical body [of the Buddha] 
Also, do not be attached to the Dharma body. 


Know well that all dharmas 
Are forever quiescent, like space. 


2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi [13a7] 


The exhortation to cultivate (this samadhi) is as follows: 

If a person wishes to attain wisdom that is [vast] as the sea; so that no 
you would be able to say “I am that persons teacher”; and could sit [in medi- 
tation] and perceive all the Buddhas, hear all their sermons, and be able to 


A bodhisattva should do this: 
[Contemplating] the forty unique char- 
acteristics [of a Buddha], 

Be mindful of the Dharma body of all 

Buddhas, 

Because the Buddha is not a physical 
(rüpa) body. 
Superior power of a Buddha L347: 
the commentary to the Treatise verse just 
quoted adds (86a10-14): 


This verse gradually explains the forty 
unique characteristics [of a Buddha] in 
six sections. Therefore, a practitioner 
should first be mindful of the Buddhas 
physical body. Next, be mindful of the 
Dharma body of the Buddha. Why? 
A bodhisattva who has newly aroused 
bodhicitta should be mindful of the 
Buddhas thirty-two major and eighty 
minor [physical] features, as explained 
previously. By converting to the more 
profound, one attains middling power— 
one should be mindful of the Buddha 
as Dharma body. Converting the mind 
to the more profound, one thus attains 
superior power—one should thus be 
mindful of the Buddha as he truly is 
[lit., the "true/real marks"], but without 
becoming attached to them. 


Thus, as Stevenson (“Four Samadhis,” 
60) summarizes, 


Chih-i distinguishes three levels to the 
practice of “mindfulness of Buddha" 
(nien-fo). The first involves the mind- 
fulness or contemplation of a Buddha 
through the visualization of the major 
marks and minor excellent qualities of his 
idealized physical form. The second is the 
contemplation of the more abstract qual- 
ities that mark a Buddha's spiritual omni- 
science, such as the forty qualities unique 
to a Buddha (avenikabuddhadharmah). 
The third and final stage involves the 
contemplation or mindfulness of Bud- 
dha as he is in his essence—the essential 
nature or true character of all phenom- 
ena (sarvadharmabhütatà). At this stage 
all vestiges of discrimination and dual- 
istic thinking, together with any sense of 
Buddha being a real entity or an object of 
devotion, completely vanish, and reality 
stands directly revealed. 
Do not be attached ... like space ^^ 
REF, EARTE. E XL — Wika CAU 
7E: an almost verbatim quote from the 
Treatise on the Ten Stages (T 26.86a15-16) 
immediately following the above quote. 
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uphold all [that they teach] without resorting to supranormal powers—con- 
stantly-walking samadhi is the most superior for [attaining] these qualities. 

“This [Constantly-walking] Samadhi is the mother of all Buddhas; the 
[wisdom-]eye of the Buddhas is the father of Buddhas, and unborn com- 
passion is the mother.’ All Tathagatas are born from these two dharmas [of 
father and mother, wisdom and compassion]. 

[As it says in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra, if] a universe of lands, 
with their vegetation, were pulverized into dust, and each piece of dust 
became a Buddha world, and the treasures that fill these worlds were used 
as alms, the merit would be exceedingly great, but not comparable to hear- 
ing of this samadhi without astonishment or fear. How much more so for 
believing, accepting, keeping, reading, chanting, and explaining it to people. 
How much more so for practicing it with a concentrated mind, [practice that 
is] like fields [for grazing] cows [to produce] milk. How much more so for 
one who attains this samadhi, [whose merit] therefore is immeasurable and 
unlimited. 

The Treatise on the Ten Stages says, “If this person [who keeps the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi] is assaulted by the fires [at the end] of a kalpa, public 
officials, bandits, malice, poison, ndga-dragons, beasts, and sundry diseases, 
this person will not be affected by it. The eight superhuman beings, such as 
gods and ndga-dragons, and the Buddhas, will all constantly protect, keep in 


Constantly-walking samadhi is the hisattvas is the storehouse of all Buddhas 
most superior 4617 =RK b^ i8 2) (e RES 98 and the ground of all Buddhas. It is a pre- 
—: The Taisho edition (13a10) punctuates cious treasure, the spring of the deep sea. 
this phrase to read: "Constantly practice It offers benefits of immeasurable merit. 
samadhi; this is the best way to attain all Fields [for grazing] cows: the cow is 


these qualities," making this statement frequently used as symbolic of the Bud- 
refer to the practice of samadhi in gen- dha, and the milk his teachings. This is 
eral, rather than to the constantly-walking an abbreviated version of a parable found 
samadhi in particular. in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra, T 

This Samadhi is the mother of all 13.907c22-908a9. The parable is repeated in 


Buddhas; the eye of the Buddhas is the the Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 26.87c-88a. 
father of Buddhas, and unborn compas- 


sion is the mother Jt = Bk Æ 3# & HEAR 

A he He AK: The Pra iputpama Mb » gods and ndaga-dragons AUN ES: that is, 

Sūtra, 91324-29, Says, deva (superhuman gods), naga (dragons 
This samadhi is the eye of the bodhisat- °" snakes), yaksa (flying demons), gand- 
tvas, the mother of all bodhisattvas, that harva (semi-divine beings), asura (beings 
on which all bodhisattvas place their that are constantly fighting), garuda (a 
trust, that from which all bodhisattvas type of bird), kimnara (half-human, half- 
are born.... This samadhi of the bod- beast), and mahoraga (serpent deity). 


Eight superhuman beings, such as 
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mind, and praise this person, and they will all wish to see this person and 
will come together to this place" 

[The Treatise says,] If people hear of this samadhi, they will all rejoice 
as if receiving four eminent kinds of merits. The Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
of the past, present, and future will then rejoice, leading further to [merits] 
superior even to these four eminent merits. 

If people do not cultivate such a method [of samadhi], they forfeit 
immeasurable, valuable treasures, and [this is cause for] both humans and 
gods to grieve. [Their loss] is as if a person with a stuffy nose sniffed sandal- 
wood and could not smell it, or is like a rustic man who [ignorantly] offers 


[only] one ox for a [priceless wish-fulfilling] mani jewel. 


If this person ... to this place: a sum- 
mary of a passage in the Treatise on the 
Ten Stages, T 26.88a4-20, that is quite a bit 
more expansive and wordy, but says basi- 
cally the same thing. 

If people hear ... these four eminent 
merits: very loosely based on a passage 
in the Treatise on the Ten Stages, 88b2-12: 


If there is a person who hears of this 
samadhi, there are four ways he would 
turn joyfully toward anuttarasamyak- 
sambodhi. 


1. Constantly seeking to hear much of 
how in the past the Buddha practiced 
on the bodhisattva path, one rejoices 
in this samadhi thinking, “I also will 
be like that." 

.[When hearing] about how the bod- 
hisattvas are like in the present, one 
rejoices in this samadhi thinking, “I 
also will be like that.” 

[When hearing] of how the Buddhas 
in the future will practice the bodhisat- 
tva path, one rejoices in this samadhi 
thinking, “I also will be like that.” 

. [When hearing] of how the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas practice this samadhi 
in the past, present, and future, I also 
rejoice that all attained much hear- 
ing [of the Dharma], and therefore I 
also seek to attain much hearing and 
rejoice in this samadhi. 


t 


- 


A 


The blessings and merits from this rejoic- 
ing are eminent blessings and merits, 


[but] not a hundredth part or a billionth 
part, nor even something that can be cal- 
culated or compared, to the immeasur- 
able and unlimited rewards from attain- 
ing this samādhi. 

Stuffy nose and rustic man 208 AE 
fs ABT 7 R o A C F DLE JE RE — BRE: 
these two analogies are taken from a series 
of such analogies in the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sütra, 907a-908b; for these two 
analogies see 907a17-24 and 907b2-10: 

[The Buddha said,] “Bhadrapala, it is 
analogous to an ignorant person for 
whom someone fills his hands with san- 
dalwood. However, the man does not 
accept it and gives it back, saying that 
it is rotten [impure] sandalwood. The 
original owner said to this person, "This 
sandalwood is not rotten. Take it and 
smell it, or you will not know. You cannot 
know that it is pure without trying to see 
it. An ignorant person closes his eyes and 
neither sees nor smells it.” The Buddha 
said, “One who hears of this samadhi, but 
like this [ignorant man] does not accept 
it but rather turns it away, such a person 
is one who does not keep the precepts, 
and who throws away the precious trea- 
sures of the sütras. They are ignorant and 
without wisdom.” [907a17-24] 


The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, “There 
is the story of a tradesman who brought 
a mani jewel and showed it to a rustic 
and ignorant man. That man asked the 
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3. Both-Walking-and-Sitting Samadhi [13a24-14b25] 


Third, I will clarify the samadhi of both-walking-and-sitting. Again, I will 
first [discuss] the method, and then [add] exhortations to practice. 


1. The Methods for Practice [13a24] 


[The discussion of the] method [for practice] consists of what should be 
done and what should not be done with regard to the body, when and what 
to speak and when to be silent with regard to speech, and cessation-and- 


contemplation with regard to the mind. 


This [method of samadhi] is based on two sütras. The [Great] Vaipulya 
[Dhàrani Sūtra] says, "Circumambulate one hundred and twenty times,... 


tradesman, 'How much money is this 
worth?’ The tradesman answered, ‘In the 
middle of the night, take this mani jewel 
to a dark place. Then fill with jewels the 
area illuminated by this jewel. [That is 
the value of this gem]-” The Buddha said, 
“This person did not realize the value 
[of this jewel]. Rather, judging from the 
shape of the mani jewel he said, ‘The 
value of this is equivalent to a head of 
oxen. Will you trade it for a head of oxen? 

I will not offer any more. I think this is a 

good [offer]? His offer was not accepted. 

Bhadrapala, those people who hear of 

this samadhi but do not believe in it, and 

reject it for its form, are the same [as this 
rustic man who did not know the true 
value of what he is offered]. [907b2-10] 

The second analogy could be read “like 
a rustic man who exchanges a mani jewel 
for a single head of oxen” (Ikeda, Gendai- 
goyaku-hen, 76), but the analogy as it is in 
the sütra supports my translation. 

Both-walking-and-sitting #47744: or, 
"the samàdhis that involve both walking 
and/or sitting.” Literally, "half-walking- 
and-half-sitting;' but the content of this 
practice clearly means "both" and not nec- 
essarily "half" or "part" of each. 

Great Vaipulya Dhàrani Sūtra KA 
ERE REFER: see T no. 1339, 21.641-661. 
The title of this text is Sanskritized in 
the Hobogirin index as *Pratyutpanna- 


buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi 
Sutra (same as for T nos. 417 and 418; see 
under the constantly-walking samadhi), 
but this must be a misprint; *Maha- 
vaipulya-dharani-sitra is more likely. 

This is perhaps the earliest esoteric text 
available in China, translated by Fa-chung 
ik? sometime between 402 and 413. As 
Stevenson (“Four Samadhis,” 91) points 
out, "an earlier translation of a Ta fang- 
teng tan-ch'ih (or tan-teh) to-lo-ni ching in 
one fascicle dating from between 291 and 
299 is mentioned in certain early catalogs 
as well, but whether it represents an earlier 
recension of the work is unknown.” Most 
of the esoteric scriptures available today 
were translated into Chinese after the time 
of Chih-i, so this text is of great interest 
for the study of early esoteric practices. 
For details and a translation of the text see 
Swanson, “Dandala, Dharani, and Dena- 
rii: A T'ien-tai perspective on the Great 
Vaipulya Dhàrani Sūtra; Journal of Bud- 
dhist Literature 2 (2000), 197-233, and 
supplementary texts in Volume 3. 

Circumambulate one hundred and 
twenty times ..., withdraw, sit, and 
meditate [or “ponder”] he A — +H 
&TÉ: these phrases appear in the sutra, 
T 21.645b28-29. See the full context, 
645b22-c7. The phrase At is sometimes 
used to translate dhyàna, thus the transla- 
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[then] withdraw, sit, and meditate.” The Lotus Sütra says, "If a person recites 
this sütra, either while moving or while standing, or ponders this sütra while 
sitting, I [Samantabhadra] will appear in front of that person riding on a 
six-tusked white elephant.’ Thus [through these two sütras] you can know in 
detail how to utilize the method of “both walking and sitting.” 


1. The Vaipulya Samadhi [13a29] 


The Vaipulya [Samàdhi] is most noble, and should not be taken lightly. If 


tion "meditate,' though the Chinese com- 
pound itself indicates “pondering.” 
Samantabhadra: see the Lotus Sütra, 
chapter 28 on "The encouragement of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, T 9.61a27-b3. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 333 [306]) translates: 


At that time the bodhisattva Universally 
Worthy [Samantabhadra] addressed the 
Buddha, saying, “O World-Honored 
One! In the latter five hundred years after 
[the Buddha's death?], in the midst of a 
muddied, evil age, if there is anyone who 
receives and keeps this scriptural Canon, 
I will guard and protect him, keep him 
from decline and care, enable him to gain 
tranquillity, and prevent those who seek 
to get the better of him from doing so. Be 
it Mara, or a son of Mara,... or any other 
tormentor of men, none shall get the bet- 
ter of him. If that person, whether walking 
or standing, reads and recites this scrip- 
ture, at that time I, mounted on a white 
elephant-king with six tusks, together with 
a great multitude of bodhisattvas will go 
to that place and, personally revealing my 
body, make offerings to him, guard and 
protect him, and comfort his thoughts. 
Also, if, as an offering to the Scripture of 
the Dharma Blossom, that person, seated, 
thinks on this scripture, at that time also I 
will appear before that person, mounted 
on a white elephant-king. If that person 
suffers the loss from memory of a single 
phrase or a single gatha of the Scrip- 
ture of the Dharma Blossom, I will teach 
him, reading and reciting it together with 
him, thereby enabling him to regain the 
advantage thereof. At that time anyone 


who receives and keeps, reads and recites 
the Scripture of the Dharma Blossom, 
having contrived to see my body, shall 
be overjoyed, and shall persevere all the 
more vigorously for having seen me. 


These two sutras: that is, the Great 
Vaipulya Dhdrani Sūtra and the Lotus 
Sutra. As will be seen later, the The Con- 
templation of Samantabhadra (T no. 277), 
the so-called “closing sütra" of The Three- 
fold Lotus Sutra, is considered here to be 
part of the Lotus Sutra. 

Vaipulya 47 Samadhi: it is known 
that Chih-i’s master Hui-ssu taught a 
“Vaipulya Samadhi” based on this sūtra 
(for details on Hui-ssu, see Paul Magnin, 
La vie et loeuvre de Huisi (Les Origines de 
la secte bouddhique chinoise du Tiantai), 
1979 [hereafter "Magnin, Huisi"]. How- 
ever, Chih-i was familiar with this sütra 
and the samadhi taught therein even 
before practicing under Hui-ssu. Accord- 
ing to The Biography of T’ien-tai Chih-che 
by Kuan-ting (T 50.191c), Chih-i prac- 
ticed this samadhi in his early twenties 
on Mount Ta-hsien Ail, and again at 
Mount Ta-su Ail] under the tutelage 
of Hui-ssu, for a total of seven years (see 
Sato, Tendai Daishi, 192ff.; Hurvitz, Chih-i, 
107ff.). Basically it consists of chanting over 
and over the Mo-ho tan-ch'ih to-lo-ni Bi 
WEE (* Maha-tan-ch'ih-dhárani— 
"Great Dharani for Overcoming Evil and 
Upholding the Good,” or "Great Dharani 
for Subduing [the demon] *Dandara") as 
one circumambulates a Buddha image or 
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you wish to practice it, “the spirits will provide a [13b] confirmation.” "Seek 
first [these] dream-kings, and if you are able to see one, then you are allowed 


to [proceed with this] repentance.” 


1. Body [13b1] 


At a secluded and quiet place, adorn a meditation hall, smear scented mud 


altar, repenting of ones inadequacies, and 
then retreating to sit in meditation. It is a 
method open not only to monks but also 
to lay people, and promised such “worldly 
benefits” as healing of disease and long 
life. It was very popular during the era of 
the Northern and Southern dynasties in 
China (fifth-sixth centuries), and it is said 
that Chih-i's brother also practiced this 
samadhi and lengthened his life span by 
fifteen years (T 50.197c).$ 


The spirits will provide a confirma- 
tion Ji$ 832338: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku-hen, 
77; Kenkyüchüshaku-hen, 271) takes this 
phrase less literally, translating it as "there 
is evidence that the mind is clear" How- 
ever, see the opening section of the Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sitra, where the context 
(T 21.642a6-15) reads: 


At that time the Buddha said to the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Flower Cluster 
(*Puspakuta), “I can, by means of the 
verses of the *Maha-tan-ch'ih-dharant, 
conquer the evil one (Papiyan) and 
increase the good roots of that monk. 
Listen well now, and I will explain for you 
this secret Dharma of the Buddhas.” 

Flower Cluster said to the Buddha, 
"May it be so, World Honored One. I 
joyfully desire to hear such a wonderful 
Dharma as this?" 

The Buddha said to Flower Cluster, “I 
now say to you, do not recklessly pro- 
claim such a wondrous Dharma as this. 
One should use [a sign from] the spirits 
as a confirmation. Who are these called 
the spirits? Good son, there are surely 
twelve ‘dream-kings. When someone sees 
one of these kings, you can expound [the 


verses] to them.” 
Then the World Honored One 
explained the verses of the dharani.... 


From this context it is clear that the 
“spirits” MHA refer to the "twelve dream- 
kings,” and that the first step to cultivating 
this samadhi is to “see,” or have a vision of, 
one of these dream-kings. Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 250) translates this term as a 
"divine manifestation,’ which does jus- 
tice to the context, but there is no reason 
not to take the literal meaning of "gods" 
or (as in Stevenson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
249), "[guardian] spirits" These dream- 
kings or "spirit-kings" are the transformed 
figures of Dandala and his retinue, who 
have abandoned their evil ways and use 
the tan-ch'ih dharani for benefiting sen- 
tient beings (see the sūtra, 643c12-643a2). 
Details on what is involved in this divine 
"endorsement" or "verification" are given 
later in the sütra. 

Seek first [these] dream-kings, and 
if you are able to see one, then you are 
allowed to [proceed with this] repen- 
tance AK € E. Bh eat Bie: a 
summary of the opening passage of the 
third section on "the practice of dreams" 
in the Great Vaipulya Dhdarani Sutra, T 
21.652a1—656a23; see esp. 652a1-3. 

Body: the following explanation is 
based on the sütra passages in 652a-b and 
645b-c. For a more detailed explanation 
see the Fang-teng chan-fa (T 46.797b) and 
Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.945a); 
see the supplementary translations. 

Smear scented mud on the ground and 
both inside and outside the room €i 
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on the ground [floor], and [on the wall] both inside and outside the room. 
Make a circular altar [with twenty-four images], paint pictures, hang up a 
five-colored parasol, burn incense from the seashore, light lamps, and spread 
out an elevated seat. Petition the twenty-four images [on the altar], though 
having more [than twenty-four] would not impede [the practice]. Provide 
ritual food [for them] and devote yourself to them. Be sure to wear new and 
pure robes and shoes [for outside], and sandals [for inside]; if not new, then 
wash and clean [old ones]. Change clothing when going in and out [of the 
meditation hall], but without undue hustle and bustle. Fast after the noon 
meal for seven days, and wash three times a day. 


be ub X SAYS: see the sūtra, T 21.652b12, 
which merely has “rubbing incense,’ and 
no specific instructions on where it should 
be “rubbed.” See also 650b20. 


Circular altar, paint pictures AH 
123€: a circular mandala made of mud 
and enshrining twenty-four figures. For 
details, see the Hsing-fa, 945a9-12, and 
Stevenson, "Four Samadhis,’ 62. 

Or, Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 250) 
has "fashion a round altar and paint it 
brightly. However, see the sūtra, 6sob21: 
“prepare various kinds of incense and rub 
[the incensed] mud [on the walls?] in the 
room and paint colorful pictures." 


Hang up a five-colored parasol 7: € 
t$: see the sūtra, 645b27. 


Burn incense from the seashore 4 
fe fr: perhaps the same as the “candana 
of the near seashore” in the Lotus Sūtra, 
T 9.53b2-3. The Great Vaipulya Dharani 
Sutra (652b13) mentions various kinds of 
incense, such as rubbing incense, pow- 
dered incense, sandalwood (candana), 
sandalwood incense, and fragrant herbs. 

Petition the twenty-four images iA — 
+R (&: this phrase is found in the sūtra 
at 646b15. The Shiki (BT-I, 463) refers to 
the Fang-teng chan-fa to identying these 
twenty-four as the ten Buddhas (of the 
ten directions), the ten Buddha-kings, the 
bodhisattva Puspaküta, the monk “Roar- 
ing Thunder,’ the maha dhahana dharani 
(taught in the sütra), and Sariputra. 


See the list of petitions in the Chan-fa, 
46.797b13-17. 

Provide ritual food ix &: see the 
sutra, 646b15-16. 


Wear new and pure robes and shoes #f 
it K BERR: see the sūtra, 645b27; however, 
the sūtra mentions only the robes and not 
the footwear. 


Without undue hustle and bustle 
HARKESH: Stevenson, Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 251, has “When changing cloth- 
ing as one enters or exits the sanctuary, 
take care not to allow this [purified set] 
to become mixed with [impure clothing]-" 


Fast after the noon meal for seven 
days, and wash three times a day CHR 
HH = BRE: see the sutra, 645b26-27. 
For details concerning bathing and how 
to handle the change of clothing, see the 
Hsing-fa, 945b1-25. Stevenson translates 
this section as follows: 


When going to the privy one must make 
a special point of putting on an unclean 
robe. [Afterwards] wash yourself vigor- 
ously three times with an infusion of ash 
and perfumed water, using your hands 
to scour yourself lightly as you wash. It 
is of paramount importance that this 
bathing chamber accord with the ritual 
stipulations. If it is within ones means, 
one should construct four good rooms, 
all fashioned so that they interconnect. 
The rooms should be fully partitioned 
off and their confines distinct [from one 
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On the first day make offerings to the monks [present]; as much or as 
little as you think is appropriate. Distinctly petition one [of the monks] who 
has a clear understanding of the internal and external precepts to act as your 
master, and accept [from him] the twenty-four precepts and the dhdrani 


another], but in each you should place a 
small door to allow free passage between 
them. Decorate one room resplendently 
to use as the ritual sanctuary. The floor 
of the room adjacent to it should be 
smeared with perfumed paste and used 
as the chamber for purification. In it one 
places the set of robes that are of the 
highest purity, as well as the embers to 
be used for offering [incense]. The next 
room should also be smeared with fra- 
grant paste and supplied with perfumed 
water and a [charcoal] brazier. [The last 
of the four] is used as the room for bath- 
ing. There one keeps the set of robes that 
are next in degree of purity. 

When the practitioners intend to enter 
the ritual sanctuary, they first purify 
and wash themselves in the bathhouse. 
Then, stepping onto the threshold for 
purification, they cross naked into the 
chamber that is next in order of purity. 
Having entered, they step back and close 
the door. After sprinkling their bodies 
with perfumed water, they should suffuse 
their feet with incense smoke and then 
move to the chamber of higher purity. 
Once inside, they turn around and shut 
the door. After putting on the robes, 
they should proceed into the sanctuary 
proper. 

When they wish to leave the sanctuary, 
they first enter the chamber for purifi- 
cation and remove their [ceremonial] 
robes. Passing naked into the bathhouse, 
they put on the robes that are next in 
order of purity, then exit. They should 
proceed like this every time. 

If a practitioner has to perform this 
practice but is pressed for time and 
unable to provide the necessary rooms 
as described above, he or she should 
fashion a single chamber adjacent to the 
sanctuary, allowing free access between 


the two. If even this is too much to man- 
age, one may use a clean mat, plain silken 
curtain, and so forth, to provide a make- 
shift partition, thereby creating a sepa- 
rate chamber. It should still be accessible 
from the sanctuary. To purify the site one 
should always smear the precincts with 
perfumed paste. If there is no chamber 
[for purification] separate from the sanc- 
tuary itself, keep both the highly purified 
robes as well as the robes that are of lesser 
purity there. However, even though these 
two sets of robes are in the same cham- 
ber, be sure that they are kept in separate 
locations, and do not allow them to come 
in contact with one another. 

Also, one should place a brand new 
set of sandals in the bathhouse. After 
having finished washing, sprinkle them 
with perfumed water. In addition, one 
should cleanse ones mouth with a tooth- 
cleaning stick. Then put on the sandals 
and enter, naked, into the chamber that 
is next in degree of purity, eventually 
proceeding to the chamber of higher 
purity, as described above. Even though 
purity is not maintained as rigorously as 
in the first procedure, the rite may still 
be performed. Nevertheless, if purity is 
not [at least] maintained in the manner 
[described here], one will not be pro- 
ceeding in accord with ritual stipulation. 
The practice will be of no benefit, and 
will even invite further sins. Thus the 
practitioners must exert themselves to 
guard [purity] carefully. Bathing at the 
three intervals of the day may not be 
neglected. 


Make offerings to the monks ft 3€ f&: 


see the Hsing-fa, 945a20-22. 


... the twenty-four precepts — T IUR: 


as explained in the sūtra, 645c8-646a20. 
As Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 338, note 
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spells [from the Vaipulya Dhàrani Sūtra]. Repent of your transgressions to 
the master. You should [begin to] practice this on the eighth or fifteenth day 
of the month. One session should be seven days— never any shorter. If you 
are able, you can continue [in this practice] as long as it can be sustained. Ten 
people are the maximum [for taking part in this practice]; there should not 
be more than this [number]. Lay people are also permitted [to cultivate this 
practice], but they should make ready three simply sewn robes in prepara- 
tion for [taking part in] Buddhist rituals. 


2. Speech [13b12] 


When and what to speak, and when to be silent, are as follows: 

As a preliminary, chant the dharani spells once, to exercise their benefit. 
On the first day, in unison invoke and petition three times the three treasures 
[of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha] and ten Buddhas, the Vaipulya [dhdranis] 
as father and mother, and ten Dharma-princes. The method for invoking 
and petitioning [these figures] is [explained in more detail] in the Kuo-ch'ing 


pai-lu. 


158) explains, these rules are designed spe- 
cifically for "bodhisattvas" (lay people) 
and not the monks. 


The dharani spells ÞE JEI: see the list 
of dhàranis in the sūtra, 645b14-21. 


Eighth of fifteenth day of the month H 
ABRE: see the sūtra, 645c2. 


... ten people are the maximum + AG 
RIFE ...: see the sutra, 650b27. 

Lay people are also permitted f£ A 7h a¥ 
... make ready three simply sewn robes 
Es he = li PR ...: such cases are dis- 
cussed at length in the sūtra, 650c-651a. 
Stevenson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 253, has “All 
participants must prepare the requisite set 
of three garments sewn with single seams 
and have mastered beforehand Buddhist 
ceremonial procedures." 


Chant the dharani spells once, to exer- 
cise their benefit KPEE — EFI: Ste- 
venson, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 253, has "One 
should memorize beforehand the dharani 
spell [from the sütra], to the point where it 
can be recited smoothly.” 


In unison ZOMG: lit. "different 


mouths, same sound.” See the sūtra, 
650b20. 


... ten Buddhas [of the ten directions?] 
T fih: see the sūtra, 650c3-5, for a list of 
the ten Buddhas, starting with Amitabha 
(the Buddha of immeasurable life) and 
Sakyamuni, and including the seven 
Buddhas of the past. 


The Vaipulya [dhàranis] as father and 
mother 7; 5 X Bj: in the sūtra, 643a7-8, 
the dhdranis given in the sutra are said to 
be like the father and mother of Dharmas. 


Ten Dharma-princes t ikEf:ten 
great bodhisattvas as listed in the sütra, 
650b9-14. 

[Explained in more detail] in the Kuo- 
ch'ing pai-lu tR A fk: see Section III 
in the Fang-teng chan-fa on the method 
of practice, 797b1-c3. Since the Kuo-ch'ing 
pai-lu was compiled in 605, twelve years 
after Chih-i's death, this passage of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan must have been edited 
by Kuan-ting at an even later date. For 
a full translation of this section, see the 
Fang-teng chan-fa in Volume 3. 
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After petitioning [these figures], burn incense and with careful mindful- 
ness make an offering of the threefold deeds [of body, speech, and mind]. 
After the offering, pay homage to the three treasures that you have just peti- 
tioned. After paying homage, sincerely weep tears of anguish, repenting of 
your transgressions. After repenting, arise and circumambulate [the central 
altar] one hundred and twenty times, one spell for one circumambula- 
tion, neither idly nor hastily, and [the voice] neither too high nor too low. 
After circumambulating [while reciting] the spells, pay homage to the ten 
Buddhas, the Vaipulya [dharani], and the ten Dharma-princes. When you 
are finished with these matters, then you should withdraw, sit, and meditate. 

After meditating [for a while], arise again and circumambulate [the 
central altar while reciting] the spells. After circumambulating [and reciting] 
the spells, withdraw again, sit, and meditate. Repeat this cycle from begin- 
ning to end until the seven days are over. This is the method of practice [for 


this samadhi]. 


From the second time [or "day"], omit the petitions, but all the other 


[practices] should be maintained. 


3. Mind [13b21] 


Cessation-and-contemplation with regard to the mind is as follows: when 


An offering of the threefold deeds = 
Æ: Muranaka (Makashikan,130), based 
on Chan-jan’s interpretation (BT-I, 468), 
adds that this means to physically offer 
worship with a pure mind, to verbally 
praise virtues and goodness, and to 
mentally contemplate the features of the 
Buddha. I prefer to understand this as 
offering all of one’s actions to the Buddha 
in the sense of vowing to be virtuous in all 
of one’s actions. 


... circumambulate one hundred and 
twenty times Jig A — T Ib: see the sūtra, 
645b28. 

... neither idly nor hastily, and [the 
voice] neither too high nor too low Œ 
APRA HAS TF: the Fang-teng chan-fa has, 
“with a voice neither too loud nor too sub- 
dued, and at an appropriate speed.” 


... Withdraw, sit, and meditate: 212/£ 
CHI S: a direct quote from the sūtra, 


645b28-29. 

Omit the petitions, but all the other 
[practices] should be maintained ia 
£z 78 40%: as Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
340, note 173) points out, this section is 
much closer to the Fang-teng chan-fa ver- 
sion than to the original sütra. The sütra 
has only a short, two line instruction: to 
circumambulate 120 times, sit and medi- 
tate, and repeat this cycle for seven days, 
with the details following in a later section 
(652-653). The Fang-teng chan-fa gives 
more detailed instructions, with the only 
difference being that the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
says to omit the petitions after the "second 
time" ZRF, instead of from the "second 
day" —H. Chan-jan (BT-I, 469) interprets 
this to mean the second cycle of the prac- 
tice, but the Kogi, referring to the sütra 
(652b29-c2), points out that this is a copy- 
ists error and that it refers to the second of 
the seven days of practice. 
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the [Vaipulya] Sutra mandates “meditating” Ete, [it means] meditating on 
the Maha tan-ch'ih dharani. Translated, this means “the great secret essence 


Sütra mandates “meditating” Ete: the 
same passage as above, 645b29. 

Maha t'an-ch'ih dhaérani Bi t8 f pE 
FEJE: the set of eighteen types of dharani 
given at the beginning of the Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra. Soothill and 
Hodouss A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist 
Terms (though the fourth character has 4 
instead of ##) has: “Mahatantra(dharani), 
great spell power for overcoming the evil 
and cleaving to the good” (437). For details, 
see my article on "Dandala, Dharani, and 
Denarii" (2000). Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku- 
hen, 273) also suggests “Mahatantra 
dharani” as the reading for this dharani. 

The great secret essence for inhibiting 
evil and sustaining good" KREEF 
#: here Chih-i glosses the compound tan- 
chih #4#¢ to mean “inhibiting evil and 
upholding good.” Although ch'ih means 
“upholding,” the character tan 48 does 
not mean preventing or inhibiting, but 
rather “to lay bare, to strip,’ and the char- 
acter appears often in the sütra as part of 
the compound “laying bare the shoulder” 
when one pays homage to the Buddha. It 
seems more likely that tan is used here 
for its phonetic value to represent a San- 
skrit sound, perhaps the Sanskrit letter da 
or dha. Mochizuki suggests that da can 
stand for the (Prakrit) word dahati (Skt. 
dahati, to burn); and can therefore signify 
“burning away the defilements.” Perhaps 
this is the reason why Chih-i glosses the 
character to mean “inhibiting” or “over- 
coming" evil. 

There is another possibility: The Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sutra (T 21.641c-642) 
itself says that the dharanis were provided 
by the Buddha as a means to subdue the 
evil power of the demon king [Mara] 
"T'an-t'u-lo" 14H25 8€ (*Dandara?), who had 
threatened to destroy the good roots of the 


Buddhas followers. The first character in 
the name of this demon, tan 18, is the 
same as that in the name of the dharani. Is 
it not possible, despite Chih-i's gloss, that 
this phrase means "great T'an(-t'u-lo)- 
subduing dharani’? These two explana- 
tions need not be contradictory—in either 
case the dháranis are meant to subdue evil 
influences. As for the name of the demon 
king, the Karlgren phonetic readings for 
these characters is ‘dân- d'a- lâ, suggest- 
ing a possible reading of *Dandara. Endō 
Yüjin et al., in their recent Japanese trans- 
lation of The Great Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra 
(Shin Kokuyaku Daizókyo 12, 1994, 211), 
opt for the transliteration "Dandala;' link- 
ing the name with 1EPE RE, one of the five 
great yaksa associated with Vaisravana in 
the Agama texts (see T 1.130c). 
Another possibility is that tan-ch'ih is 
a mixed binome (transliteration-cum- 
translation) of the term dharani itself. Tan 
could be a transliteration of some form of 
the Sanskrit root for dhar, and the charac- 
ter ch'ih # (“to hold”) is a common trans- 
lation for dharani. As Stevenson (“Four 
Samadhis,” 63-64) explains: 
The Sanskrit term dharani, derived from 
the root dha [or dhr], “to hold" or “to 
retain, carries the general meaning of 
something that enables one to retain, rec- 
ollect, secure, hold, and so forth. Chih-i's 
description of dhàrani as "securing the 
good" and "checking evil" renders this 
basic idea and, in fact, itself seems to 
derive directly from a definition of the 
term in the Ta chih tu lun, which states: 
Dharani is a word from the western 
regions. In this region it translates as 
"able to secure" or else "able to check? 
As for being able to secure, it gathers 
and secures various wholesome quali- 
ties and is able to hold and secure them 
and prevent them from being scattered 
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for inhibiting evil and sustaining good.” This “secret essence" is precisely “the 
true aspect of reality,’ the Middle Path, and true emptiness. 


1. Contemplating emptiness [13b24] 


The [Vaipulya] Sutra says, “I have come from the midst of the truly real... 
The truly real is marked by quiescent extinction.... There is nothing to be 
sought in the marks of quiescent extinction.... Seeking is also empty.... One 
who attains, one who is attached, that which is real, one who comes, speech 
and the speaker, and one who asks questions, are also all empty, and quies- 
cent extinction in nirvana is also all empty; all of space and the realms of the 
world are also all empty.’ [End of] Part 1 [on emptiness]. 


or lost.... As for being able to abolish, 
when evil or unwholesome propensi- 
ties arise, it is able to check them and 
prevent them from manifesting. [T 
25.95c10—-16] 

The term dharani, however, also took 
on the more commonly known meaning 
of a spell or incantation that secures a 
particular power or spiritual essence. This 
meaning is probably the basis for Chih-i's 
additional rendering of dharani as "secret 
essence" (mi-yao). 

If this interpretation is correct, then 
the name of the dhdranis in this sūtra 
would translate "Great-dharani Dhàrani" 
(or “Mahatantra Dharani," as Ikeda has 
it); a bit redundant, but there are more 
extreme examples of redundancy in Bud- 
dhist literature. 


The true aspect of reality, the Middle 
Path, and true emptiness HF ÑE Œ: 
thus Chih-i ties in dhdrani with the cen- 
tral points of T'ien-tai teaching. 

Stevenson (“Four Samadhis,” 64) adds: 

In the case of the dharani employed in 
the fang-teng repentance, the power or 
essence with which it is identified is the 
liberating insight of the Middle Way 
itself. Significantly, we find the same sort 
of association made for the dharani of 
the ch'ing Kuan-yin repentance as well. 
Chih-i's disciple Kuan-ting remarks in 
his commentary to the sütra on which 


the ch'ing Kuan-yin repentance is based: 
The essential substance [of this 
dharani] is none other than the essen- 
tial substance of the true discernment 
of the reality [of all phenomena]. It is 
neither empty nor existent. It checks 
the evil activities (karma) [that arise 
on the basis] of the two extremes [of 
dualistic thinking] and secures the 
genuine good of the Middle Way. [T 
39.974a2-5.] 
Consequently, the evil that these dharani 
remove is not simply evil or unwhole- 
some qualities as they are conventionally 
understood, but the misconceptions and 
evil propensities that constitute the very 
root of cyclic existence itself. 


The [Vaipulya] Sutra says: the follow- 
ing lines are based on a section in the sutra 
preceding the concrete instructions for 
practicing this samadhi. See the transla- 
tion of T 21.645a9-24 in Volume 3. Note 
that emptiness is to be realized through 
the practice of the six perfections. 

This is an abbreviated version of the 
sütra passage; it appears that grammati- 
cally Chih-i is referring to “one who attains, 
one who is attached, etc., is empty" but in 
the sütra it appears more as "attainment is 
emptiness, attachment is emptiness, etc.” In 
either case the point is the same—all things 
are empty of substantial Being. 


... in the midst of the six perfections 
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2. Contemplating conventionality [13b27] 


[To illustrate the contemplation of the conventional, the sütra says,] "I am 
in the midst of this ‘nothing to be sought’; therefore this is what I seek.... 
Because the empty [dharmas] are empty 2222, they are [conventionally] real” 
and “What should be sought? [You should] seek them within the midst of 
the six perfections.” [End of] Part 2 [on conventionality]. 


3. Contemplating the Middle [13b29] 


This is the same as the eighteen kinds of emptiness in the Paficavimsati 
Sutra. [13c] The emptiness of the city of Kapilavastu, the emptiness of the 


ZU RE BAK: that is, "the real [empty] (atyantasünyatà) 

dharmas" are to be sought and found 10. emptiness of that without beginning 
through virtuous activity in the mundane, HERG (anagrasunyata) 
conventional world. 11. emptiness of that which is dispersed 


BLE (avakarasünyatàa) 

12. emptiness of nature or essences TE7E 
(prakrtisunyata) 

13. emptiness of that with specific marks 


Eighteen kinds of emptiness TAZ: 
see the Pañcavimśati Sutra, T 8.250b-251c; 
and the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.285b-296b. 


For a full translation and extended discus- EHB7E (svalaksanasünyatà) 

sion, including lists of types of emptiness 14. emptiness of all dharmas sii 7E 

in other texts, see Lamotte, Le Traité 4, (sarvadharmasünyatà) 

1995-2151. For a list of the twenty "modes 15. emptiness of the unobtainable 7*2] 8 
of sunyata“ see the Appendix in Murti, Æ (“of the past, present, and future") 
Central Conception, 351-56. In short, the (anupalambhasunyata) 

eighteen types of emptiness ( 8.25b4-7 and 16. emptiness of non-being/non-existence 


W€ (abhávasünyata) 

17. emptiness of being/existence AZ 
(svabhavasunyata) 

18. emptiness of both existence 
and non-existence HA jk 2 


25.285b7-10) are as follows (my transla- 
tions are based on the Chinese and some- 
times carry a different nuance than the 
Sanskrit provided by Lamotte): 


1. internal emptiness AZ (abhavasvabhavasunyata). 
(nda ata) "" In this section Chih-i is illustrating 
2 (bahirdhéanyatà) 5 emptiness understood as the Middle, 


the mutual inclusion of both the nega- 
tive aspect of emptiness and the positive 
aspect as conventional existence. 


3. internal and external emptiness AY+-22 
(adhyátmabahirdhásünyatà) 

4. the emptiness of emptiness 7E7E 
(sünyatàsünyatà) The emptiness of the city of Kapila- 

s. great emptiness K% (mahāśūnyatā) vastu ... 3Il FL He i 22 BIA TE X ie RETE: see 

6. emptiness as the supreme meaning $$ the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.765c5- 


—3&?5 (paramarthasinyata) 28. The Buddha is explaining: 
7. emptiness of the conditioned AR Æ "here are two types of teaching of the 
(samskrtasunyatà) Buddhas and bodhisattvas; the first is 
8. emptiness of the unconditioned $&73 that there is a nature or essence, and the 
Æ (asamskrtasunyata) second is that there is no (substantial) 


9. emptiness of the unlimited FA Æ nature or essence. The idea that there 
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Tathagata, and the emptiness of mahaparinirvana, [as expounded] in the 
Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, are also not different [from emptiness in this sense]. 
Exercise this "wisdom of emptiness" [as the Middle Path] in all matters, and 
you will surely consummate contemplative insight. 

Fang-teng 75$ [vaipulya, “extended” and "equal;'] can also be translated 
as "broad" /& and “level” F. Here fang means “method.” There are four 
"methods" Av (fang-fa) for [cultivating] prajfia-wisdom[, that is, the four 
samadhis]. Through the so-called “four gates” you enter the pure and cool 


is a nature or essence is taught for the 
sake of [worldly] sentient beings, and the 
idea that there is no nature or essence is 
taught for the sake of noble sages. 'Non- 
emptiness is (taught) in order to perceive 
the emptiness of dharmas, so that one 
will cultivate the samadhi of emptiness 
and be led to attain insight into empti- 
ness. [The teaching of] 'the lack of nature 
or essence in dharmas is also [taught for 
the attainment of insight into] emptiness 
by cultivating emptiness.... 

The perfection of wisdom is empty, the 
perfection of meditation is empty, the 
perfection of diligence is empty, the per- 
fection of patience is empty, the perfec- 
tion of keeping the precepts is empty, the 
perfection of giving is empty; form is also 
empty, sight is also empty, consciousness 
is also empty, the Tathagata is also empty, 
mahaparinirvana is also empty. Therefore 
bodhisattvas perceive that all dharmas 
are without exception empty. 

"Therefore, when I was at Kapilavastu 
[after this homeland of the Buddha had 
been destroyed and his family wiped 
out], I said to Ananda, ‘You should not 
grieve and weep and lament.” 

Then Ananda said, “Tathagata, World 
Honored One, all of my beloved family 
has been exterminated. How can I not 
mourn and weep? The Tathagata and I 
were both born [and raised] in this city. 
Together we are of the Sakya clan and a 
member of this extended family. How 
can the Tathagata alone not lament, and 
[even] keep a bright countenance?” 

[The Buddha said,] “Good son. I say 
again to you, Ananda, you perceive 


Kapilavastu as having truly real existence. 
I perceive it as empty and quiescent, com- 
pletely without [substantial] existence. 
You perceive the Sakya clan and the fam- 
ily [as having continuing existence], but 
I have cultivated [insight into] empti- 
ness and therefore perceive that all of 
them are lacking [substantial existence]. 
For these reasons you are grief-stricken, 
while my body and visage shines even 
brighter.” 


Exercise this “wisdom of emptiness” 
... 22S — 0) Se BL: Stevenson (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 257) has “If you employ the 
wisdom of this realization of emptiness to 
everything that you encounter, there will 
be nothing that will not function as a basis 
for contemplation. 

Here fang means “method” 4 & i£ 
tH: the Chinese character 7j (fang) can 
have many meanings, including "square, 
direction, place, region, plan, method, 
road; etc. Here Chih-i is playing with the 
two characters in the Chinese transla- 
tion of vaipulya to give it an "extended" 
meaning beyond the original Sanskrit. In 
particular, fang-fa FÙ: is the compound 
used for “method,” though in the sections 
above the character i£: (“dharma”) alone is 
used to refer to the "method" of practicing 
these samadhis. 


Four gates IFI: or teachings, ways of 
understanding reality, here are “existence, 
non-existence, both existence and non- 
existence, and neither existence nor non- 
existence.” 

Chih-i gives a detailed discussion of 
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pond [of wisdom and enlightenment]; these are “methods” 7j (fang). The 
principle realized [through these methods] is the great wisdom of equality 


(p'ing-teng ^55); this is teng 55. 


4. Analysis of the Details of the Practice [13c5] 


"Seeking [a sign from] the dream-kings" is a preliminary preparation 
involving the twofold contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality]. 

The "meditation hall" is [symbolic of] the realm of purity. Here the 
husks of [the passionate afflictions of] the five levels [of delusions] are pol- 
ished off to reveal the grain kernels of the true aspect [of reality]. Also, [the 


these four gates in terms of the fourfold 
teachings—the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct 
and Perfect Teachings—later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, T 46.73c-75b. 

Pure and cool pond if imith: discus- 
sion of the "four gates" and this simile of 
the pure and cool pond is found in the 
Pancavimsati Sütra and Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.639c, 640c7ff. 

Subhuti thought that although there are 
four gates to bliss, they are very profound 
and only those with "sharp" faculties 
could enter and attain them. The Buddha 
answered that there are none who cannot 
enter [these gates]. Subhuti understands 
that those with wisdom and sharp facul- 
ties can enter, but the Buddha under- 
stands that those who singlemindedly 
and diligently desire to train are able to 
enter them. It is like a pure and cool pond 
on a hot day; those who have eyes and feet 
[can see and walk and] can all enter it. 
A person who does not desire to do so 
cannot enter it even if he is right nearby. 
Thus "entering the lake" of the perfection 
of wisdom is also like this. 

Equality (p'ing-teng F): this is how 
the Sanskrit term upeksa is usually ren- 
dered in Chinese, and refers to the wisdom 
that is modified as "equality" (or "equa- 
nimity") in the sense that it is beyond the 
distinctions and dualities of existence and 
non-existence, and so forth. This is the 
wisdom of the Middle Way. 


Twofold contemplations — $8: that is, 
the contemplation of "entering emptiness 
from conventional existence,’ and the 
contemplation of "entering conventional 
existence from emptiness,’ the first two 
parts of Chih-is threefold contemplation. 
The third, of course, is the contemplation 
of the Middle. 


The “meditation hall” is the realm of 
purity 355 BD i8 $3 F th: note that the 
Fang-teng chan-fa (797c4) admonishes 
one to "adorn the meditation chamber 
with colorful pictures, in imitation of the 
Pure Land.” 


The husks of the five levels are pol- 
ished off to reveal the grain kernels i5 
FERRARA A: this image would fit in 
well with those who would like to inter- 
pret Chih-i in terms of Buddha-nature or 
tathagata-garbha thought, that delusions 
are merely an adventitious covering over 
an inherently pure state of enlightenment. 
Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 343) adds, 


None of the four commentators gives a 
scriptural source for this metaphor. But 
Chan-jan indicates an old sense of chang 
(in the word for “meditation chamber" 14 
3): the portion of a field where the har- 
vested grain is gathered after the harvest, 
and where the husk is winnowed from 
the kernel. Then in spring the same area 
is resown to produce seedlings which are 
soon transplanted to the rest of the field. 
Chang also means a place used for (non- 
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merging of] concentration and wisdom functions as an adornment of the 


Dharma body. 


The "smearing of scented mud" is [a symbol of keeping] the supreme 


monastic code (Sila). 


The “five-colored parasol” is [symbolic of] contemplating the five 
aggregates (skandhas) [as empty] and thus evading the bonds [of afflic- 
tions], thereupon arousing great compassion that covers the entire universe 


(dharmadhatu). 


The “circular altar” is [a symbol of] the immovable ground of the true 


aspect [of reality]. 


The “silk banners” are [symbolic of] the understanding that bursts forth 
when the delusions that overlie [insight into the true reality of] the Dharma 
realm are converted. The banners and altar are a set; [they are symbolic of 


Buddhist) religious offerings to spirits. 
The expression “five abodes” is not men- 
tioned by commentators either; how- 
ever, in Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu (T 46.796b29- 
c1) Kuan-ting "quotes" from the sütra 
(though the sütra does not contain these 
exact words—at 652b it says only, "You 
should summon all animate beings to the 
meditation chamber on the first day"), 
"This Vaipulya-sütra has immeasurable 
power, it can make all humans, gods, 
asuras, hell-dwellers, and hungry ghosts 
come to the meditation chamber.” These 
are five of the traditional Six Destinies. 
Then at 796c3, the Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu has, 
"The (category of the) Five Destinies elu- 
cidates (the realm of) suffering.” Hence I 
believe we may equate the "five abodes" 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan text with the 
Five Destinies (Paths, courses, gati) as 
explained above in Kuan-ting's Kuo- 
ch'ing pai-lu. 

One should point out, however, 
that tao-chang is the translation of 
bodhimanda, lit. the "seat of enlighten- 
ment" (where the Buddha realized his 
awakening). It can thus refer to the 
physical place where one meditates and 
attains enlightenment (as in "meditation 
hall/chamber"), or symbolically to the 
enlightenment attained thereupon. Thus, 
in reference to the Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu/ 
Fang-teng chan-fa, I prefer to understand 


this phrase as meaning that the sütra 
is able to lead all these beings to "the 
place or state of enlightenment" rather 
than referring to the physical space of the 
meditation chamber. 

Also, the "five levels" or "five abodes" 
is often used as an abbreviation for the 
technical classification of five levels of 
delusion in the triple world of desire, 
form, and formlessness: 1. mistaken 
views in the triple world; 2. obstacles 
to knowledge in the realm of desires; 3. 
obstacles to knowledge in the realm of 
form; 4. obstacles to knowledge in the 
realm of formlessness; and 5. fundamen- 
tal ignorance. These "five levels" refer to 
the delusions rampant in our realm of 
daily existence, and that need to be over- 
come before attaining enlightenment. 


In my translation I have followed the 
interpretation of the "five abodes" as refer- 
ring to the five levels of delusions. 


Silk banners ... AEN SHE FE KA 8j 
tz f: Chih-i does not mention these silk 
banners above (13b3), perhaps because he 
was relying on an earlier section of the 
sutra (645b). However, this detail appears 
later in the sütra (652c15) and in the Chan- 
fa (797b4-5). 

Banners and altar ... not mutually 


independent HEHE 7 4H REE) BJ HL Eh HIS 
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the fact that] the dynamic bursting forth [of wisdom] and the non-dynamic 
immovable [ground of wisdom] are not mutually independent. 

The "incense" and "lamps" are [symbolic of] [the aromatic scent of] the 
precepts (sila) and [the light of] wisdom. 

The "elevated seat" is [symbolic of] the emptiness of all dharmas. And 
yet all the Buddhas dwell in this emptiness. 

The "twenty-four images" are [symbolic of] the forward and reverse 
contemplation of the twelvefold causes and conditions and the complete 
wisdom that is awakened thereby. 

The "ritual food" is [symbolic of] the vinegar of transience and suffering 
that aids your contemplation of the Way. 

The "new and pure robes" are [symbolic of] the patience [you attain 
through the realization] of quiescent extinction. That called "old" [and dirty 
robes] is [symbolic of] the accumulation of [passionate defilements such as] 
the delusion of anger; that called "new" [and pure] is [symbolic of] convert- 


ing anger and arousing patience. 


THBÉ: that is, it symbolizes the identity of 
the one who attains and the wisdom that is 
attained, the inseparability of the dynamic 
attainment of wisdom and wisdom as the 
way reality is. 

The forward and reverse contempla- 
tion of the twelvefold causes and condi- 
tions ŽIAR t — Df: for details on con- 
templating the twelve links of causes and 
conditions both forward and backward, 
see the Fang-teng chan-fa, 798b4-8: 

The "twenty-four images" represent the 
forward and reverse contemplation of 
twelvefold causes and conditions. Of the 
twenty-four links, there is the forward 
contemplation of twelvefold [causes and 
conditions, from the first to the last, 
which leads to] awakening insight into 
threefold Buddha-nature. The reverse 
contemplation of twelvefold [causes and 
conditions, from the last to the first, leads 
to] awakening insight into threefold 
Buddha-nature. That is, [the links of] 
ignorance, passion, and attachment cor- 
respond to Buddha-nature as complete 
cause; [the links of] volitional action and 
existence correspond to Buddha-nature 
as conditional cause, and [the links of] 


consciousness, name-and-form, and 
so forth correspond to Buddha-nature 
as direct cause [of Buddhahood. The 
twenty-four Buddhas are those that are 
awakened with regard to these twenty- 
four links [of causes and conditions]. 

Vinegar of transience and suffering 
fti SEE: or "the bitter vinegar of tran- 
siency"? 

Patience of quiescent extinction Rik 
Æ.: this is the fifth of a list of five stages 
of “patience” (ksanti) developed by 
bodhisattvas during their progress along 
the ten stages (bhümi), as given in the Jen- 
wang ching (T 8. 826b23-24). Other texts 
give different lists and a variety of the num- 
bers of ksanti, but this list is as follows: 


1. the patience that comes from over- 
coming (passionate delusions) 

2. the patience that comes from faith 

3. the patience that comes from being in 
accord with the Way 

4. the patience that comes from [real- 
izing that dharmas are] non-arising 

5. the patience that comes from [real- 
izing] quiescent extinction. 


Seven [components of] awakening t 
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"Seven days" is [symbolic of] the seven [components of] awakening. 

“One day" is [symbolic of] the one real truth. "Washing three times" is 
[symbolic of] contemplating the one single reality and cultivating threefold 
contemplation [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle], thus cleans- 
ing the three obstacles [of evil karma, suffering, and passions that hinder 
contemplation] and purifying the three wisdoms. 

“One master" is [symbolic of] the one real truth. 

The "twenty-four precepts" are [symbolic of] the forward and reverse 
[contemplation of] twelvefold conditioned co-arising that arouses [the 
upholding of] the precepts that accompany [attainment of] the path. 

The (dharani) "spells" are [symbolic of] a parallel correspondence. The 


$: the sixth category of the “thirty-seven 
steps on the path to enlightenment.’ Don- 
ner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 344) adds: 


Later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.89c) 
these seven are prescribed for ad libi- 
tum use during meditation: the first 
three (dharma-vicaya, virya, priti) as a 
stimulant if the mind grows sleepy and 
torpid, the fourth, sixth, and seventh 
(prasrabdhi, samadhi, upeksa) if the 
mind grows restless and vagrant. Only 
the fifth, smrti or mindfulness, is to be 
practised at all times. 


"Washing three times" is [symbolic of] 
contemplating the one single reality = iX 
B8 — Bf: as Donner (344) points out, 


The sütra and Mo-ho chih-kuan have 
simply “wash three times a day.” The 
character for "one" does not appear in 
either text in connection with wash- 
ing.... Chih-i is apparently taking liber- 
ties in his interpretation of the meaning 
of the ritual. The sütra does not make 
interpretations, but there may have been 
a non-textual tradition on which Chih-i 
was drawing, e.g. through his experience 
with Hui-ssu. 

This parallel passage in the Chan fa 
(798b8-9) does use the character for 
"one, underscoring the important sym- 
bolism of the "one": 

"Wash three times in one day" repre- 
sents coming in contact with the one 
single reality by cultivating the three 


samadhis, thus putting an end to the 
detritus of the delusions of ignorance, 
to the [innumerable and minute] dust- 
like delusions, and to deluded views and 
attitudes, and thus manifesting the pure 
Dharma body. 


Three obstacles — IE: for details, see the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan above, 11¢16-12a4. 


Purifying the three wisdoms i$ =: of 
emptiness, conventionality, and the Mid- 
dle; or of all-wisdom (sarvajfiatà), wisdom 
of the path (mārgajñatā), and universal 
wisdom (sarvakdrajnata). 

Precepts that accompany [attainment 
of] the path 83% (andsrava-samvara): 
as Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 344) points 
out: 

This is the highest of the three kinds 
of monastic discipline in abhidharma 
theory (e.g. Kosa, Roll 14). Within the 
Hinayàna, this pertains only to saints, 
being a consequence of their undefiled 
(anásrava) meditation in the Realm of 
Form and the Formless Realm. The lower 
two types of monastic conduct pertain 
respectively to that created by ordinary 
(àsrava) meditation in the Realm of 
Form, and by meditation in the Realm 
of Desires. 


A parallel correspondence JW 5j: 
“belonging to" yet “opposed.” Between 
the recitation and the contemplation? 
Between the recitation of spells as cause 
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Ying lo ching explains that there are ten types of twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions—therefore there are one hundred and twenty links. "One spell for 
one link" [and one for each circumambulation]—in summation this can 
be referred to as the threefold path [of cyclic samsara]—suffering, karma, 
and passionate afflictions. Now, to chant these [120 types of] dependent co- 
arising as spells is to chant as spells the [contents of] the threefold path [of 
cyclic samsara], and thus perform repentance. 

The actual [physical, verbal, and mental performance of] repentance is 
to repent [of matters] on the path of suffering and of karma. The ideal repen- 


and its desired effect? 

Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 344) adds: 
When the first character of this binome 
lacks the mouth radical (as Chan-jan and 
the Kogi both refer to in their comments), 
the whole binome usually refers to writ- 
ing two lines of a poem in such a way that 
meaningful and "empty" characters, as 
well as level and deflected tones, are par- 
allel. The character chu W usually means 
to transfer or delegate (e.g., authority), 
but here the mouth radical has appar- 
ently been added because of the “oral” 
use of the dharani. 


Ten types of twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions: the Ying lo ching (T 24.1015a22- 
27) gives a list of ten types of twelvefold 
causes and conditions, without any fur- 
ther explanation, in the midst of a pas- 
sage giving other lists, such as the sixteen 
types of the Four Noble Truths, and so 
forth. The ten are twelvefold causes and 
conditions as 1. insight into the self; 2. the 
mind; 3. ignorance; 4. mutual condition- 
ing; 5. aids to perfection; 6. the three deeds 
(of body, speech, and mind); 7. the three 
times (of past, present, and future); 8. the 
three kinds of suffering; 9. the emptiness 
of own-being; 10. dependently arisen. 


Threefold path—suffering, karma, and 
passionate afflictions Æ = i 88 tr XA 
tt: the passionate afflictions lead to the 
production of evil karma, which in turn 
leads to suffering, which in turn leads to 
further passionate afflictions in an endless 


cycle. For details, see note on this term 
above and Swanson, Foundations, 364, 
chart 8. 
Details are given in the Chan-fa 
(798b11-15): 
"Circumambulating one hundred and 
twenty times" represents the ten kinds 
of contemplating twelvefold conditioned 
co-arising; these ten kinds of contem- 
plations make one hundred and twenty 
links. These are all included in the three- 
fold path [of cyclic samsara]: 1. passion 
and attachment correspond to the path 
of passionate afflications; 2. volitional 
activity and existence correspond to the 
path of karma; and 3. consciousness, 
name-and-form, and so forth, corre- 
spond to the path of suffering. One cir- 
culates among these paths [from one to 
the other], so the constant contemplation 
of these objects is represented by cir- 
cumambulating one hundred and twenty 
times. One spell destroys one link, thus 
destroying the threefold path [of cyclic 
samsara]. The destruction of the three- 
fold path means the destruction of the 
three kinds of obstacles. 


Actual and ideal repentance F18 
$: these two aspects of repentance are 
discussed in great detail later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 39c3-41c6. In short, “actual 
repentance” (or, “repentance in deeds") 
refers to the ceremonial performance of 
praises, worship, chanting of sütras, and so 
forth involved in ritual repentance. “Ideal 
repentance” (or “repentance in principle") 
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tance is to repent [of matters] on the path of passionate afflictions. The text 
[of the sūtra] says, “if you offend [against the precepts], from the precepts 
of the novices to the precepts of the great monks, [then usually you cannot 
return to monastic life]; however... [for Mahayana Buddhism] if you per- 
form this repentance,] then it is not the case that you cannot regain [the holy 
life]; this is a text on repenting [matters of] the path of karma. "The purifi- 


—both in the sense of "mental" and of 
“better than others" —refers to repenting 
or regretting one's inadequacies or failures 
while contemplating the ultimate truth or 
reality. This is a much more ambiguous 
affair, but well in keeping with Chih-i's 
patterns of thought and practice. Donner 
(Mo-ho chih-kuan, 345) adds: 


Since the defilements are the ultimate 
cause of first karma and then suffering, to 
repent of only the latter is merely a pro- 
visional repentance, which does not get 
at the root of things; it is easy to repent 
or regret the fact that one is suffering or 
burdened with a load of karma. 


Stevenson (“Four Samadhis,’ 66) com- 
ments: 


On the basis of the practitioner' relative 
skills of meditative discernment, Chih-i 
distinguishes two general approaches 
to the fang-teng repentance. The first 
is known as repentance [based solely 
on] phenomenal activities (shih chan- 
hui) and the second, as repentance that 
accords with Principle (li chan-hui). 
Repentance based on phenomenal activi- 
ties is directed toward the unskilled or 
novice practitioner—the practitioner 
who is unable to discern the emptiness 
of mind and phenomenal features effec- 
tively and thus has no other recourse 
but to fix his mind as well as he can on 
the phenomenal features of the activity 
at hand. Repentance that accords with 
Principle is conceived in terms of the 
more advanced mediator who is able 
to maintain a steady awareness of the 
Principle (li) that mind and any activities 
or distinctions it initiates are themselves 
none other than the “true emptiness of 


the Middle Way” or the all pervading 
Dharmadhatu. 

Together these two approaches to the 
fang-teng repentance mark the upper and 
lower limits of an entire continuum of 
possibilities for meditative discernment. 
In a manner quite similar to the one- 
practice and pratyutpanna samadhis, 
they allow the mediator freedom to 
adjust the practice to suit his particular 
level of ability. As circumstances require, 
he may resort wholly to phenomenal 
features, or he may apply dialectical 
descernment to those features in an 
effort to elicit insight into their empti- 
ness. He may also dispense with such 
expedients altogether and contemplate 
the Dharmadhátu directly. 


For studies on the role of repentance 
in East Asian Buddhism, see the works of 
Shioiri Ryodo. 

It is not the case that one cannot regain 
7. HE EA EIR: see the sūtra, 656bi1-4, 
25-26. Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 345) 
comments: 


If he has committed serious infractions, 
he is a dead man as far as the Dharma 
is concerned, but by repenting of them 
he can come to “life” again, and there 
is no sin that cannot be effaced (by this 
method). The sütra gives in this pas- 
sage four different dharani to use for the 
repentance ritual. Taking them in order 
of appearance on pages T 21.656-657 of 
the sütra, we can call them A, B, C, and 
D. These are to be recited in the pres- 
ence of a witnessing monk of a certain 
number of times for each repentance: 
1,400 for dharani A (meant for monks 
who have committed one of the four 
grave sins, párájika), forty-nine times for 
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cation of all the sense organs such as the eye and ear" is a text on repenting 
[matters of] the path of suffering. "On the seventh day ... you perceive the 
Buddhas of the ten directions, listen to [them preach] the Dharma, and 
attain the state of non-retrogression’; this is a text on repenting [matters of] 
the path of passionate afflictions. When the three obstacles are removed, you 
have destroyed the tree of twelvefold dependent co-arising, and also realize 


that the abode of the five skandhas is empty. 
Meditate on the true aspect [of reality] and properly destroy these [three 
obstacles]. Thus this is called the repentance [based on a contemplation of] 


"the real dharmas of all Buddhas.” 


5. Exhortations to Cultivate this Practice [13c29] 


Exhortations to cultivate [this practice] is as follows: 
"All Buddhas attain the Way based on this Dharma; it is the father and 
mother of the Buddhas, [14a] the most supreme treasure in this world.” If 


dharani B (meant for nuns who commit 
one of the eight grave sins, 600 times 
for dhárani C (meant for bodhisattvas), 
and 400 times for dharani D (meant for 
male or female novices as well as lay- 
men or laywomen). The four grave sins 
are incontinence (sodomy), killing of 
humans, stealing more than a certain 
defined amount (i.e., grand larceny), and 
lying so as to represent oneself as holy. 
The eight grave sins, which are applicable 
to nuns, are the above four plus touching 
a man with unchaste intent, interacting 
in eight certain ways with a man, con- 
cealing before the assembly the sins of a 
fellow, and following monks about and 
currying favor with them in order to gain 
absolution from sins. 

The purification of all the sense organs 
... BRE GBIRIBIS: such a passage is not 
found in the sütra, but see the passage 
from the Fang-teng chan fa at 796b. 

On the seventh day ...: see the sütra, 
653b18-c14, for an extended presenta- 
tion of what should be done, and what to 
expect, on the seventh day of this week- 
long practice. 

Destroyed the tree of twelvefold 


dependent co-arising + — [S£8/38: Don- 

ner (346) adds, 
In the twelve links of pratitya-samutpdda, 
the first two may be considered the root 
of the "tree" of samsara, the last two the 
fruit, and the intervening eight the rest 
of the tree. Chan-jan goes into some 
detail on this point, and Kogi refers 
us to Hsüan-tsangs translation of the 

Abhidharma-mahavibhdsa-sastra (T 

27.122bff.), but this translation by Hsüan- 
tsang postdates Chih-i. 

Abode @: lit., “wooden hut” 

Repentance [based on a contemplation 
of] “the real dharmas of all Buddhas” i 
Bb RES: see the sutra, 645b11-12. Thus 
for Chih-i even the so-called "magical" 
practice of chanting spells is interpreted 
in terms of threefold truth and threefold 
contemplation; to come to an insight into 
reality that can be described as a Middle 
Way that includes a correct comprehen- 
sion of reality as both emptiness and con- 
ventional existence. 

Father and mother of the Buddhas, 
the most supreme treasure #620 F} th Hie 
EX: these terms are common enough 
throughout the Mahayana sütras. Spe- 
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you are able to cultivate this practice, you can attain the full portion of this 
treasure; if you can only read and chant it, you can attain a middling por- 
tion of this treasure; if you offer flowers and incense you can attain a small 
portion of this treasure. [In the sütra] the Buddha and Manjusri explain that 
even a small portion of this treasure is inexhaustible; how much more so the 


cifically in the Great Vaipulya Dharani 
Sutra, at 643a7-8, the dhdranis given in 
the sūtra are said to be like one’s father and 
mother, and at 647c26-27 also speaks of 
these dhàranis being like a great treasure. 
Most of this paragraph is taken from the 
sutra, 647c22-648a16. 

Full, middling, small portion: see the 
sutra, 647c23-28: 


After I have left this world, if this sütra 
remains in this world of Jambudvipa, it 
will be a great and precious treasure to 
sentient beings. If someone is able to cul- 
tivate and practice, receive and uphold, 
read and chant [this sütra], one should 
know that this person will fully utilize 
this treasure. If also there is a person who 
is only able to read and chant it, then 
one should know that this person will 
attain a middling portion of this treasure. 
If one makes offerings of various per- 
fumed paste, powdered incense, flowers, 
and silk banners and parasols, then one 
should know that this person will attain 
a small portion of this treasure. 


This treasure is inexhaustible ... XP 
^^ hE gE: immediately following the passage 
quoted in the previous note; see the sütra, 
647C29-648a14: 

“Good son, I will now explain to you the 
conditions and marks of the small por- 
tion of this treasure. Good son, suppose 
there is a person whose supranormal 
powers are unobstructed like Manjusri 
or like myself, or who is unobstructed 
in eloquence just like Manjusri and 
myself, and throughout an entire kalpa 
constantly utilizes this eloquence and is 
able to preach the Dharma to immea- 
surable and unlimited numbers of sen- 
tient beings, and lead then to dwell in 


the state of a bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who has only one more life to live (eka- 
jati-pratibaddha) [before becoming a 
Buddha]; that this person exhausts these 
supranormal powers by offering vari- 
ous kinds of robes, bedding, food and 
drink, and medicines to the bodhisattvas. 
Would this person's good karmic rewards 
be many, or not?" 

Then Ananda said, "They would be 
exceedingly many, World Honored One.” 

“Good son, suppose there is another 
person who uses perfumed paste, pow- 
dered incense, flowers, silk banners, 
and parasols to make offerings to one 
four-lined verse from within this sūtra; 
or again he reads and chants this as his 
offering, this persons merit will surpass 
that of the two of us. How much more so 
if one exhausts the forms by cultivating 
and practicing, receiving and upholding, 
and reading and chanting [this sūtra]! 
This person's merit is incalculable. If a 
mathematician or a mathematicians stu- 
dent attempted to calculate [this merit], 
it would add up to beyond the calcula- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of mil- 
lions, and could not be known by a single 
person. 

"Good son, ponder this matter. Sup- 
pose there are bodhisattvas who in just 
one more life will attain Buddhahood. 
Even if ten thousands of kolis of bod- 
hisattvas— more numerous than the 
sands of the Ganges River—exhaust their 
supranormal powers and exhaust their 
eloquence; if for one kalpa or for even 
ten thousands of kojis of kalpas they all 
enter samadhi, even such immeasurable 
bodhisattvas as these would not equal 
one hundredth, one thousandth, or one 
ten-thousandth [of the merit] of a per- 
son who desires to ponder, cultivate and 
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middling and greater parts. [The sütra also says,] "If there is a person who 
can pile up treasures on the earth until they reach the Brahma heavens and 
offered these to the Buddha, this is not equivalent to offering a single meal 
with which to fill the body of one who upholds this sūtra.” This is explained 


extensively in the sütra. 


2. The Lotus Samadhi [14a5-14b25] 


With regard to the Lotus (Samadhi) also, I will clarify the method and [then 
add] exhortations to cultivate [this samadhi]. 


practice, receive and uphold, read and 
chant this mahà-vaipulya-dhàrani sūtra. 


If there is a person who can pile up 
treasures ...:a direct quote from the sütra, 
649a19-20. 

This is explained extensively in the 
sutra: see the translation of this passage, 
647b-648a and 649a, in Volume 3. 

The Lotus Samadhi: consists of ritual 
repentance and contemplation focused 
on veneration of The Threefold Lotus 
Sutra, which includes the Sutra of Innu- 
merable Meanings and The Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra. More specifically, it 
includes two programs: first, the Lotus 
Repentance i£ #2(8i (or Samantabhadra 
Repentance Riz), a ritual repentance 
based on Chapter 28 of the Lotus Sūtra and 
on The Contemplation of Samantabhadra; 
and second, the Peaceful Practices (or 
“easeful course") ##£4T, a less structured 
practice based on Chapter 14 of the Lotus 
Sūtra. Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 262, 
note 202) adds, 

Scholarship has shown that the lotus/ 
Samantabhadra repentance was prac- 
ticed well before and beyond the confines 
of the T'ien-tai community; but this par- 
ticular distinction between the twenty- 
one-day repentance rite and the easeful 
course appears to be peculiar to Hui-ssu 
and Chih-i. It is set forth for the first time 
in Hui-ssu's Fa-hua ching an-le hsing-i i: 
ERITA (T 46.700a9-b8) as well as 
in Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei chan-i iE s& = 


Bei HE (T 46.949c12 and 955b18-b8) —the 
two early T'ien-taài treatises that stand as 
the locus classicus for the T'ien-t'ai Lotus 
Samadhi. Much of the discussion in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan centers around these 
two sources and their twofold program 
of the Lotus Samadhi. 


For details, see Stevenson, “Four Sama- 
dhis; 67-72. For other T'ien-tai works on 
the Lotus Samadhi, see Daniel Stevensons 
complete and annotated translations of 
Chih-i's “The Rite of the Lotus Samadhi 
Repentance” #2 = BRI 8E (Fa-hua san- 
mei chan-i), T no. 1941, 46.949-955 (avail- 
able in Stevenson's Ph.D. dissertation, 
"The T'ien-tai Four Forms of Samadhi" 
[Columbia University, 1986], 468-537), 
and of Chih-li's “Essentials for Cultivat- 
ing [the Lotus] Repentance” RZS, T 
46.868a-870b. 

Since Chih-i assumes familiarity with 
the details of this rite given in other texts 
(such as the Fa-hua san-mei chan-i), the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan itself is incomplete 
without reference to these other sources. 
Indeed, it would not be an injustice to the 
text to insert the full Chan-i contents into 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at this point. Since 
Chih-is presentation here is much abbre- 
viated, I have added partial translations of 
these texts in Volume 3 and added many of 
the details in the following footnotes and 
endnotes,§ The reader should be aware, 
however, that these sources and their con- 
tent are crucial and not extraneous to the 


1. The Methods for Practice [1426] 
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[The discussion of] the method consists of what should be done and what 
should not be done with regard to the body, when and what to speak and 
when to be silent with regard to speech, and cessation-and-contemplation 


with regard to the mind. 


1. Body [1426] 


There are ten items with regard to what should be done physically: 
1. Adorn and purify the meditation chamber; 


2. Purify the body; 


presentation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Ten items with regard to what should 
be done physically 45353 T: for details, 
see the Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, T no. 
1941, 46.949-955. Almost the entire text 
(950a16-955c5) consists of a detailed 
explanation of these ten items. For a dis- 
cussion of this text see Shioiri, "Hokke 
zenpo to shikan, and Sato, Tendai Daishi, 
127-51. 

Though there is room for speculation 
as to exactly when this text was written 
during Chih-i’s career (either in the period 
between 568-575, or later between 578- 
585), Sato (Tendai Daishi, 150) concludes 
that it was probably written after the Tzu- 
ti chan-men, since it adds details in an area 
summarized in this text, but before the 
mature period of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
since it does not mention concepts such as 
the threefold truth. 

In the Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, instruc- 
tions are given for performing prepara- 
tory practices for a week before begin- 
ning these ten practices for three weeks 
(see details below). Similar "preparations" 
are outlined in the Tz-u ti chan-men, T 
46.487b, and again in the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 42c. 

Adorn and purify the meditation 
chamber i$ ËH: for details, see Fa-hua 
san-mei chan-i, 950a25-b7; note the simi- 
larities to the practices for the Vaipulya 


Samadhi (see Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, 
T 46.9452): find a quiet place, prepare a 
single room to use as ones private medita- 
tion chamber. Prepare an elevated dais in 
the meditation chamber and place a single 
copy of the Lotus Sūtra on it; other images, 
relics, or sütras are not necessary, indeed 
not allowed. Set up a canopy and various 
ceremonial tools. On the day that you 
enter the meditation chamber, it should 
be cleaned and swept. Scented mud is 
smeared on the walls, lights are lit, flow- 
ers scattered, and various notable incense 
is lit. Pay homage to the three treasures 
to the best of your ability. Incline your 
thoughts to attain purity. Maintain an atti- 
tude of respect for the three treasures. If 
you are not able to extract yourself from 
earthly possessions and pay homage to 
Mahayana, you will not be able to attract 
wisdom nor extinguish your heavy karmic 
burden. 

Purify the body i$ 5: for details, see 
Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 950b8-13; again, 
note the similarities to the practices for 
the Vaipulya Samadhi (see Fang-teng san- 
mei hsing-fa, T 46.945b): When you first 
enter the meditation chamber, you should 
bathe in scented hot water and put on a 
new and clean robe. If a new one cannot 
be obtained, you should use the best one 
available. When you leave the meditation 
chamber, you should remove the "pure" 
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3. Make an offering of your physical, verbal, and mental deeds; 


4. Petition the Buddhas; 


robe and change into a different robe until 
the outside business is finished. Before 
re-entering the meditation chamber, you 
should bathe again and put on the "pure" 
robe. 


Make an offering of your physical, ver- 
bal, and mental deeds =% {t#: lit., the 
three activities of body, speech, and mind; 
namely, all of one's activities. Technically, 
to offer worship with your body, praise the 
Buddha's virtues with your speech, and 
contemplate the Buddha's features with 
your mind, but I prefer to understand it 
as offering ones whole being to the task 
at hand. 

For details, see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 
950b14-c4: upon entering the medita- 
tion chamber you should approach the 
dais (dharma-àsana), spread out ritual 
implements (nisidana), stand with proper 
posture, and contemplate the aspira- 
tion to save all sentient beings. Then you 
should arouse thoughts of the Tathàgata 
in the midst of your passionately defiled 
thoughts, and seek to have the three trea- 
sures be made manifest in the meditation 
chamber. In your hands hold an incense 
burner in which good incense is lit, scat- 
ter various flowers, and pay homage to 
the three treasures. Fall face down on the 
floor and chant as follows, venerating the 
three treasures of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha: 

“I fully venerate and single-mindedly 
bow with respect to the Buddhas who 
abide constantly in the ten directions.” 
(Bow single-mindedly with the body and 
mouth following the mind. Do not be 
distracted but be fully aware that these 
bodies are like a shadow and not real.... 
After worshipping once, then, with 
proper posture, chant as follows:) 

"I single-mindedly bow with respect to 
the Dharma that abides constantly in the 


ten directions? (After worshipping once, 
then, with proper posture, chant as fol- 
lows:) 

"I single-mindedly bow with respect to 
the Sangha that abides constantly in the 
ten directions.” (After worshipping once, 
prepare your mind in a way no different 
than as explained above and finish pay- 
ing homage to the three treasures) [and 
so forth]. 

Finally, make an offering of incense and 
flowers. 


Petition the Buddhas inf: for details, 
see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 950c5-951b11; 
the section is entitled "petitioning the 
three treasures,’ but in fact it involves peti- 
tioning a host of Buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
and other figures (that appear in the Lotus 
Sutra). In the Mo-ho chih-kuan this item is 
listed as "petitioning the Buddhas": 


After finishing with the "offering of the 
three activities" again burn incense and 
scatter flowers, and maintain a worship- 
ful attitude and petition the three trea- 
sures single-mindedly and with proper 
mindfulness. The method for petitioning 
the three treasures is to have a proper 
attitude, verbally chant the words, and 
petition each individually, without being 
distracted or being frivolous. 

First, chant "I single-mindedly petition 
and take refuge in the Buddha Sakya- 
muni.” Contemplate that the Buddha's 
body is empty, and his form does not 
substantially “come” from anywhere, and 
that all other Buddhas are also likewise. 
If you contemplate these thoughts, then 
Sakyamuni will appear in the meditation 
chamber surrounded by the host of fig- 
ures as on the Vulture Peak as expounded 
in the Lotus Sutra, and will accept your 
petition and encourage your practice. 

Next, petition various figures that 
appear in the Lotus Sūtra: “I single- 
mindedly petition and take refuge in the 
World Honored One, Prabhitaratna.” 


5. Pay homage to the Buddhas; 


Then the stupa of Prabhütaratna will 
emerge out of the ground (just as in the 
Lotus Sütra) and be manifested in the 
meditation chamber, and accept your 
petitions. 

Next, chant “I single-mindedly petition 
and take refuge in all the Buddhas that 
are incarnations of Sakyamuni in the ten 
directions.” If you contemplate thus, then 
the incarnations of all the Buddhas will 
gather like the clouds under the Dharma- 
tree, and accept your offerings. 

“I single-mindedly petition and take 
refuge in all the Buddhas that appear 
in the Mahayana Sutra of the Sublime 
Lotus Blossom.” If you contemplate thus, 
then the Buddhas of the past, present, 
and future will appear before you in the 
meditation chamber and accepts your 
offerings; 

^I single-mindedly petition and take 
refuge in all the Buddhas that dwell 
eternally in the ten directions; I single- 
mindedly petition and take refuge in the 
Mahayana Sütra of the Sublime Lotus 
Blossom; I single-mindedly petition and 
take refuge in the Dharma that abides 
forever in the ten directions; I single- 
mindedly petition and take refuge in the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Manjusri; I sin- 
gle-mindedly petition and take refuge in 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva Maitreya; I 
single-mindedly petition and take refuge 
in the supreme bodhisattva-mahasattva 
Bhaisajya-ràja"; 

And so forth for numerous other 
bodhisattvas, "all the innumerable 
bodhisattvas,” Sariputra and all the 
other great Sravakas, the Sangha that 
abides forever in the ten directions, and 
all the nàga-dragons and yaksas and 
other beings that make up the retinue 
of Sakyamuni. If you merely so desire, 
then all these figures from Sakyamuni 
on down will, with their great compas- 
sion, accept your petitions and appear 
in the meditation chamber.... If you 
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single-mindedly and diligently perform 
this practice as explained in the sütra for 
three weeks, then Samantabhadra will, 
with the great power of his vow, accept 
your repentance and lead you to decid- 
edly destroy all karmic hindrances, as 
promised in the sütra. 

Pay homage to the Buddhas i84: for 
details, see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 951b12- 
27 and 951b27-952a27: When you, the one 
who practices, have finished petitioning 
the three treasures, you should fall on 
your face in obeisance. Then with proper 
posture you should be single-minded and 
stand facing the altar and burn incense 
and scatter flowers. You should be mindful 
of the three treasures and their wonder- 
ful qualities. Then you should chant the 
following verses from the Lotus Sütra in 
praise of the three treasures: 

Countenance most wonderful, 
Radiance illuminating the universe, 
Formerly I paid homage to thee, 
Now again I return to behold you [in 
person]. 
[see T 9.53c4-5; 
The Threefold Lotus Sütra, 306] 
Holy lord, king among gods, 
With a voice [sweet as] the kalavinka 
[cuckoo bird]! 
Who has compassion for all living beings! 
We now respectfully salute thee. 
[see T 9.23c15-16; 
The Threefold Lotus Sütra, 152] 

After finishing these praises, you should 
single-mindedly and with proper posture 
worship the Buddhas, keeping in mind 
the ultimate “emptiness” of the Buddhas as 
explained previously. You should also be 
aware of the emptiness of your own mind 
and body. You should bow with your head 
to the floor, and worship the Buddhas 
six times day and night for three weeks, 
chanting as follows: 


^I single-mindedly and respectfully 
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6. Repent [of the offences] of the six senses; 


bow to the Buddha Sakyamuni, the origi- 
nal teacher"; 

"I single-mindedly and respectfully 
bow to the Buddha Prabhütaratna of the 
past”; 

"I single-mindedly and respectfully 
bow to the incarnations of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni in the ten directions”; 

“I single-mindedly and respectfully 
bow to all the Buddhas in the east,” 
[and so forth]... in the southeast, in the 
south, in the southwest, in the west, in 
the northwest, in the north, in the north- 
east, above, and below; the Buddhas 
of the past, present, and future; all the 
Buddhas of the past, present, and future 
that appear in the Lotus Sütra; all the 
innumerable bodhisattvas that appear 
in the Lotus Sūtra such as Manijusri, 
Bhaisajyaraja, Avalokitesvara, and so 
forth; the host of sravakas that appear 
in the Lotus Sütra, such as Sariputra; all 
figures worthy of honor in the ten direc- 
tions [just in case anyone is missed!]. 


Repent [of the offences] of the six 
senses 7x3; for details, see Fa-hua 
san-mei chan-i, 952a28-953b29. See also 
Stevenson, “Four Samadhis,” 69; Sato, 
Tendai Daishi, 131; and Shioiri, “Hokke 
zenpo, 314. 

This practice consists of five parts, the 
first and longest of which is repenting of 
the various sins or offences committed 
through the six senses (lit., "sense organs"). 
It is based on a passage in the Contempla- 
tion of Samantabhadra, T 9.391c-392c, and 
in turn is the prototype for the T'ien-tai/ 
Tendai ritual known as "the five penances" 
or “fivefold repentance” Atg: 


1. Repenting of the offences committed 
through the six senses KIRB HH. 

2. Petitioning the Buddhas to expound the 
Dharma fiis. 

3. Rejoicing in the presence of virtue S. 

4. Transferring one’s merits [ElI]. 

5. Arousing the vow to save all beings 38. 


1. Most of this section [952a27-953b9] 
deals in detail with repenting of offences 
committed through the sense organs of 
the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, and 
consciousness. First there is an expla- 
nation of the opening practices and the 
importance of contemplating emptiness: 
After the practitioner has finished bow- 
ing and paying homage to the Buddhas, 
you should face the altar with a proper 
posture, burn incense and scatter flow- 
ers, and contemplate the three treasures. 
If you realize emptiness, Samantabhadra 
will appear riding on a six-tusked ele- 
phant, surrounded by his retinue, and 
so forth. You should single-mindedly 
perform this repentance for the sake of 
all sentient beings. Have a deep sense of 
shame and acknowledge the offences that 
you have committed over an immeasur- 
able period of time. Cut off the desire to 
commit all kinds of evil deeds that are 
created through the senses.... A person 
who knows emptiness cannot perform any 
good, let alone any offence.... Then each 
of the senses is analyzed. 

First, you repent of offences committed 
through the organ of the eyes. You should 
repent sincerely, knowing that through 
the eyes you experience the various forms 
of greed and attachment. Through the 
eyes you become a slave to the world of 
visible colorful forms. You should chant 
the vast Mahayana sutras, take refuge in 
Samantabhadra and all the Buddhas, burn 
incense and scatter flowers, and speak 
of the offences of one’s eyes, and not be 
defeated by them. All the Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, with their eyes of wisdom 
and with the water of the Dharma, have 
vowed to wash and remove the karmic 
afflictions of these offences, and even- 
tually your eyes will be purified of all 
offences. After repenting you should pay 
homage to the three treasures, and so 
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7. Circumambulate [the Buddha image]; 


8. Recite the [Lotus] Sutra; 


forth as explained in the Contemplation of 
Samantabhadra. 

This pattern is repeated, with some 
variation, for each of the sense organs of 
the ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind/ 
consciousness. 

2. Sincerely petition the immeasurable 
Buddhas of the ten directions, that they 
abide in this world and turn the wheel of 
the Dharma so that sentient beings will 
realize their fundamental purity, and then 
take refuge in the Tathagata. After fin- 
ishing your petitions, pay homage to the 
three treasures, and so forth. 

3. Sincerely rejoice over the virtues of all 
the Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

4. Sincerely transfer the merit that you 
gain from cultivating any and all sorts of 
good deeds, and thus pay homage to the 
innumerable Buddhas in the ten direc- 
tions. 

5. Sincerely arouse the bodhisattva 
vows. Arouse the vow at the time of 
death, without an agitated spirit but with 
proper mindfulness, and you will straight- 
away be reborn in the peaceful comfort 
[of the Pure Land], where you can serve 
Amitabha and gain his noble stature, cul- 
tivate the ten bodhisattva stages, and win 
eternal bliss. 


Circumambulate [the Buddha image] 
aie: for details, see Fa-hua san-mei chan- 
i, 953b29-c15: 

After the regular regimen of bowing and 
so forth, you circumambulates the altar 
chanting "Homage to the Buddhas of 
the ten directions,... to the Dharma of 
the ten directions,... to the Sangha of 
the ten directions,... to Sakyamuni Bud- 
dha,... to the Buddha Prabhütaratna,... 
to the incarnations of Sakyamuni,... to 
the Lotus Sütra,... to the bodhisattva 
Mafju$ri,... to the bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra. Circumambulate the altar, while 


chanting the Lotus Sütra—either three, 
seven, three times seven, seven times 
seven, or a hundred times—and then 
returns to your seat and chant the taking 
of refuge in the three treasures. 


Recite the [Lotus] Sutra i: for details, 
see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 953c16-95448: 


There is a "complete" and "incomplete" 
recitation of the Lotus Sütra. The "com- 
plete" recitation involves reciting the 
entire text of the Lotus Sutra, and the 
"incomplete" recitation involves reciting 
only the chapter on "Peaceful Practices." 
The length and number of times these 
are chanted depends on the inclination 
of the practitioner. If the Lotus Sutra is 
recited numerous times, some of the 
chapters can be skipped; however, one 
should not recite other sütras. 


The proper attitude while chanting is 
described as follows (translation by Ste- 
venson, “Four Samàdhis;' 69): 


You should make the sentences distinct 
and enunciate the sound [of the words] 
clearly. [Your recitation] should be nei- 
ther too lethargic nor too hurried. Fix 
your attention on the text of the sütra 
and do not stray from the passage at 
hand. Mistakes are not permissible. 
Next you should quiet your mind and 
[strive to] comprehend the nature of the 
voice as being like an echo in an empty 
valley. Although the sound itself can- 
not be apprehended, yet the mind [is 
able] to illumine the meaning of every 
line, and the words [themselves] are 
spoken clearly. Visualize this sound of 
Dharma as spreading throughout the 
Dharmadhatu, [spontaneously] mak- 
ing offerings to the Three Jewels, giving 
donations to sentient beings everywhere, 
and causing them all to enter the realm 
of the single reality of the Great Vehicle. 


Sit in meditation ^^538: for details, 
see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 954a9-b28. 
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10. Realize the [true] aspect [of reality]. 


There is another [work] of one fascicle called the Fa-hua san-mei. It was 


After circumambulating the altar and 
chanting, return to your seat to sit and 
single-mindedly contemplate the nature 
of reality, the emptiness of all things. The 
content of this contemplation is explained 
as follows (translated by Stevenson, "Four 
Samadhis,” 70): 
[The practitioner] seeks for the mind 
in all the various causes and conditions 
[that present themselves in any given 
instant of thought], but ultimately finds 
that it cannot be apprehended. Mind is 
insubstantial, like a dream or an illu- 
sion of magic. Being quiescent, it is like 
empty space. It is without name, with- 
out distinguishing characteristics, and 
it defies discrimination. At this point 
the practitioner does not even see the 
mind of birth and death; how could he 
yet [expect to] find a mind of nirvana? 
As he does not [apprehend] any object 
of discernment or retain any notion of [a 
subjective] discerner, he does not grasp 
hold of anything, does not abandon any- 
thing, does not depend on anything, and 
does not adhere to anything. No mental 
activity whatsoever arises. His mind is 
ever quiescent, yet he does not dwell in 
stillness. Beyond the reach of words and 
speech, it is indescribable. 

To repent in this way is called "great 
repentance, “grand repentance,’ "repen- 
tance without any offensive character- 
istics, “repentance that destroys the 
discriminating mind.” Thus should one 
single-mindedly cultivate these practices 
for three times seven days. 

Realize the [true] aspect [of reality] à 
1B: for details, see Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 
954b19-955c5: In this section Chih-i reca- 
pitulates the theory behind this practice 
and adds that people of different capacities 
will experience differing results. Those of 
"inferior capacities" will gain a "purifica- 


» 
> 


tion of the roots of the precepts,’ i.e., will 
become more competent in keeping the 
precepts. Those of “middling capacities" 
will gain a "purification of the roots of 
samadhi,’ with various accomplishment 
in meditative prowess. Those of "superior 
capacities" will gain a "purification of the 
roots of wisdom,’ with various levels of 
realization of wisdom. In any case one 
should strive to complete these ten kinds 
of practices for a full three weeks. Chih-i 
concludes by explaining [as translated by 
Stevenson, “Four Samàdhis;' 71]: 


It should be known that taking the 
twenty-one days as the fixed period of 
practice and cultivating according to 
the six intervals of the day as described 
above is for the purpose of training bod- 
hisattvas who have just begun to practice. 
If [such a person] has not yet been able 
to enter deep samadhi, then to start with 
he uses phenomenal methods to sub- 
due and harmonize his mind and elimi- 
nate heavy sins that obstruct the Path. 
Through this his body and mind are 
purified and he obtains a taste of Dharma 
joy. If he wishes single-mindedly to culti- 
vate constant quiescence so that he may 
enter profound samadhi, he must dis- 
pense with his previous practice and rely 
directly on the course of ease and bliss. 
He constantly delights in sitting in medi- 
tation and discerning the emptiness of all 
phenomena. He does not give rise to any 
internal or external transgressions, and, 
feeling great compassion, he sympathizes 
with [the plight of] all sentient beings. 
When in his mind he can maintain this 
without a moment's interruption, then 
this is cultivating samadhi. 


There is another [work] ...: this cer- 
tainly refers to the Fa-hua san-mei chan-i. 


It was written ... honor it ER &&p 
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written by the T'ien-tai master [Chih-i] and has circulated in the world; 
those who practice [the Buddhist path] honor it. 


2. Speech [14210] 


Since this [list] already includes [instructions on] speaking and being silent, 


I will not repeat it again here. 


3. Mind [14a11] 


On cessation-and-contemplation with regard to the mind: The Contempla- 
tion of Samantabhadra says to “only recite Mahayana [sütras] ... without 


MEREMETA: these comments 
must have been added by Kuan-ting. 
It is possible that Chih-i himself made 
some similar comment while lecturing, to 
indicate that details on this brief outline 
of the samadhi are available elsewhere. 
It also indicates that Chih-i (or at least 
Kuan-ting) was aware of the brevity of his 
presentation and the need to rely on this 
previous source for details. 


The Contemplation of Samantabhadra: 
see T no. 277, 9.389-394); as mentioned 
above, this is considered in the T’ien-t'ai 
tradition to be the "closing" sütra of the 
threefold Lotus Sütra. It is thus included 
in the Kosei translation of The Threefold 
Lotus Sutra as “The Sutra of Meditation on 
the Bodhisattva Universal Virtue" (Kato, 
et al., trans., 1975). 

Six times 755: early morning, midday, 
sunset, early evening, midnight, and late 
night. 

The Contemplation of Samantab- 
hadra says: these phrases are found at 
the beginning of the The Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra, T 9.389c18-23 and 
390b8-10 (Threefold Lotus Sutra, 348, 351). 
The sections read: 

Ananda! If there be bhikshus, bhikshunis, 

upasakas, upasikas, the eight groups of 

gods and dragons, and all living beings 
who recite the Great-vehicle, practice it, 
aspire to it, delight to see the form and 


body of the Bodhisattva Universal Vir- 
tue, have pleasure in seeing the stupa of 
the Buddha Abundant Treasures, take 
joy in seeing Sakyamuni Buddha and 
the Buddhas who emanated from him, 
and rejoice to obtain the purity of the 
six organs, they must learn this medita- 
tion. The merits of this meditation will 
make them free from all hindrances and 
make them see the excellent forms. Even 
though they have not yet entered into 
contemplation [samadhi], just [“only”] 
because they recite and keep the Great- 
vehicle they will devote themselves to 
practicing it, and after having kept their 
minds continuously on the Great-vehicle 
for a day or three times seven days, they 
will be able to see Universal Virtue;.... 
Thus the retribution of their karma is 
various and not equal. For this reason, I 
preach the teaching variously... 

Having thus made his vow, the follower 
must salute the Buddhas in all directions 
six times day and night, and must prac- 
tice the law of repentance; he must read 
the Great-vehicle sütras and recite them, 
think of the meaning of the Great-vehicle 
and reflect over its practice, revere and 
serve those who keep it, see all people as 
if he were thinking of the Buddha, and 
treat living beings as if he were think- 
ing of his father and mother. When he 
finishes reflecting thus, the Bodhisattva 
Universal Virtue will at once send forth a 
ray of light [and so forth]. 
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entering samadhi,’ and “repent of the offences of the six senses ... during the 
six times of the day and night.” The chapter [in the Lotus Sutra] on “Peaceful 
Practices" says, "with regard to all the dharmas, there is no place [where a 
bodhisattva] practices,... nor are there any practices nor discriminations." 
[The first passage illustrates practice “with features,’ and the second passage 
illustrates practice “without features.” 

These two sütras originally arose together. Why should you cling to 
[one] text and reject [the other], or consider them in opposition [to each 
other]? The order in which they appear is circumstantial, and there is no 
inexorable difference between them. The Chapter on Peaceful Practices 
[includes] "protecting, keeping, reading, chanting, and interpreting [the 


The sütra then provides details on the 
actions of the bodhisattva and the differ- 
ent kinds of repentance, on which Chih-i 
comments later in this section. 

One might note the difference in nuance 
between the phrases Chih-i chooses (out 
of context) and the full context of the 
sutra. By putting the term "only" # (or 
"exclusively") in front of “Mahayana,” the 
phrase could be understood as advocat- 
ing chanting only Mahayana sütras to the 
exclusion of others. The point in the sütra, 
however, is that one can gain a vision of 
Samantabhadra merely through recitation 
and "keeping" of the sütras, even before 
entering the state of samadhi. 


The chapter on “Peaceful Practices" zc 
#547 Gn says: from Chapter 14 of the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.37a16-17. Hurvitz, Lotus Sūtra, 
208 [191], has: 

What is meant by “the place where 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva acts"? If a 
bodhisattva-mahasattva dwells on the 
ground of forbearance; if he is gentle, 
agreeable, good, and acquiescent, not 
given to fits of violence, nor at heart 
becoming alarmed; if, further, he per- 
forms no act with respect to the dharmas, 
but views the dharmas in keeping with 
their true marks; if, also, he performs 
no act and commits no discrimina- 
tion, this is called "the place where the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva acts." 


Practice “with features" 5 48/4 18, 
and practice “without features" #£48/# 
18: though not referred to explicitly here, 
Chih-i is very sensitive to the distinction 
made by his master Hui-ssu concern- 
ing these two approaches to the Lotus 
Samadhi. The first, the practice “with fea- 
tures, is based on the Contemplation of 
Samantabhadra and involves well-defined 
concrete practices (cleaning, worship, 
recitation, formal repentance ceremonies, 
etc.) over a period of three weeks. The 
second, the practice “without features,” 
is based on the fourteenth chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra, and is not restricted to pre- 
defined time limits or specific formal ritu- 
als. Hui-ssu discusses this distinction in 
detail in his The Practices for Attaining 
Peace Based on the Lotus Sutra FERE 
$47 #¢ (Fa-hua ching an-lo-hsing i ), T no. 
1926, 697c-702c. 

It appears that this distinction and its 
interpretation was controversial, since in 
the following section Chih-i is concerned 
to clarify and unite the two. 

Arose together fH/X: or, "are basically 
complementary.’ I follow Stevenson in 
emphasizing that, since in the T’ien-tai 
tradition the Contemplation of Samanta- 
bhadra is considered the "closing sütra" of 
the Lotus Sütra, the two texts are thought 
to be of the same textual tradition, and 
thus "arose together.” 
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Lotus Sūtra]; and “bowing in reverence from the bottom of your heart.’ 
Are these not "phenomenal" [features]? The Contemplation Sutra clarifies 
repentance without features: “Your own mind is empty in itself; offences and 
goodness have no subject [to which they belong]” and “The sun of wisdom 
is able to clear away and remove [the dew of offences]? Does this not refer to 
the principle [of practice without features]? 


Protecting, keeping, reading, chant- 
ing, and interpreting +i ii FR: see 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.37a9-17, just before 
the passage quoted above. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 208 [191]) translates the context: 


At that time, Manjusri the Dharma- 
prince, the bodhisattva-mahasattva, 
addressed the Buddha, saying, “O World 
Honored One! Very rarely do there exist 
such bodhisattvas as these, who out of 
respectful obedience to the Buddha utter 
a great vow to keep and hold, to read 
and recite this Scripture of the Dharma 
Blossom in the latter evil age! O World 
Honored One! How can a bodhisattva- 
mahasattva preach this scripture in the 
latter evil age?" 

The Buddha declared to Mañjuśrī: 
"If in the latter evil age a bodhisattva- 
mahasattva wishes to preach this scrip- 
ture, he must dwell securely in four dhar- 
mas. First, by dwelling securely in the 
place where the bodhisattva acts, in the 
place that he approaches with familiarity, 
he shall be able to set forth this scripture 
for the sake of living beings." 

Bowing in reverence from the bot- 
tom of one’s heart: i£-L: 385€: see the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.38b12. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 216 
[198]) has: “To the bodhisattvas of the ten 
directions he should ever do obeisance 
reverently and with deep thought.” 


The Contemplation Sütra clarifies 
repentance without features ... Hi AA 
te ETE: see T 9.392c26-27. The context 
(392c26-393a3) reads: 

One’s own mind is empty of self[-exis- 
tence]; offences and goodness have no sub- 
ject [to which they belong]. All dharmas 
are also like this. They neither abide nor 


are destroyed. To repent in this way is to 
contemplate the mind as no-mind [i.e., 
without substantial being—mushin], 
dharmas as not dwelling [substantially] 
in dharmas, but all dharmas as liber- 
ated, as capable of extinction [lit, “the 
truth of extinction,” that the clinging 
which leads to suffering can be extin- 
guished], and as quiescent; to think in 
this way is called “the great repentance,’ 
"the grandly adorned repentance,’ “the 
repentance with no features of offences,” 
and “the destruction of consciousness in 
the mind” One who practices this repen- 
tance will be pure in mind and body, and 
not abide in the [phenomenal] dharmas; 
his succession of thought will be [free 
and continuous] like flowing water, and 
he will be able to see the bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra and the ten Buddhas of 
the ten directions. 


See also The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 363. 

Your own mind ... fX. B27ESETRÉE X: 
see the Contemplation of Samantabhadra, 
T 9.393b12. The context (393b10-13) reads: 


The sea of all karmic hindrances 
Arises completely from our deluded 
thoughts. 

If you wish to repent 
You should sit properly and be mindful 
of the true aspect [of reality]. 

All offences are like the frost and the dew: 
The sun of wisdom is able to clear away 
and remove them. 

Therefore one should have a sincere 

mind, 

And repent of [the offences of] the six 
sense organs. 


See The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 365-66. 
Does this not refer to the principle 
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The master Nan-yüeh (Hui-ssu) spoke of "practice with [phenomenal] 
features,’ and “practice without [substantial] features.” Are not the categories 
“phenomena” and "principle" equivalent to these terms, especially [in light 
of the fact that] the practitioner performs these phenomenal [ritual mat- 
ters] in order to cultivate repentance [of the offences] of the six senses as 


JFB: in the Fa-hua san-mei chan-i 
(949c25-950215) Chih-i discusses the dif- 
ference between "single-minded cultiva- 
tion" of this samadhi that focuses on the 
phenomenal (shih) ritual activity, and that 
which focuses directly on the "principle" 
(li) of emptiness and the true aspect of 
reality. The context (950a2-15) reads: 


There are two kinds of single-minded 
cultivation. First is single-minded culti- 
vation that focusses on phenomena, and 
second is single-minded cultivation that 
focusses on principle. 

Single-minded cultivation that focusses 
on phenomena is as follows: when the 
practitioner first enters the meditation 
hall, has these thoughts: "For three weeks, 
when I pay homage to the Buddha, I will 
pay homage single-mindedly, and my 
mind will not be concerned with other 
conditions,’ and so forth for repentance, 
practicing the path, chanting the sütras, 
and sitting in meditation. While practic- 
ing these methods one will not be dis- 
tracted. Three weeks should be spent in 
this manner. This is called the diligent 
practice of single-minded cultivation 
focusing on phenomena. 

Second is the single-minded cultiva- 
tion that focusses on principle. When the 
practitioner first enters the meditation 
chamber, should have these thoughts: 
"From this time until the completion of 
three weeks, and during all this time, 
in all that I do I will constantly [seek?] 
complete illumination. That which is 
produced by the mind and the nature of 
the mind is not dualistic. What, then, is 
it? It is as when one bows to the Buddha, 
the nature of the mind neither arises nor 
perishes. One should know that in all 
phenomenal activities that are done, the 


nature of the mind neither arises nor 
perishes.” When you contemplate in this 
way, you perceive that all thoughts are 
of a single mind, arise from the nature 
of the mind, and originally and always 
come from a single mark [i.e. the unique 
and true nature of reality]. The practi- 
tioner is able in this way to reflect on 
and contemplate the mind and its basis, 
and the continuous stream of thoughts. 
At the completion of three weeks you 
still cannot attain the marks of the mind 
[because it is "unattainable"]. This is 
called the method of the diligent practice 
of single-minded cultivation focusing on 
principle. 


Practice with [phenomenal] features" 


43H 4: $847, and "practice without [sub- 
stantial] features" 51H 2c 817: see The Prac- 
tice for Attaining Peace, T 46.700a18-b7: 


Again, there are two types of practice. 

Why is [the first] called "practice with- 
out features"? "Practice without features" 
is "peaceful practice" [based on the four- 
teenth chapter of the Lotus Sutra], [to 
contemplate that] in all dharmas, the 
features of the mind are quiescent and 
ultimately do not arise. Therefore it is 
called the “practice without features.” ... 

Next, the “practice with features.” 
This is from the chapter (28) on the 
“Encouragements of Samantabhadra" 
[and consists of] chanting the Lotus 
Sutra, striving [to control] the distracted 
mind. In doing such things people do not 
cultivate dhyana nor enter into samadhi. 
Whether one sits or stands or walks, one 
single-mindedly concentrates on the text 
of the Lotus Sutra, diligently practicing 
without resting, like trying to save one 
whose head is on fire. This is called the 
“textual practice with features.” 
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preliminary inducements to realize awakening? Therefore it is called "[the 
practice] with features.” If you utilize the means of directly contemplating 
the emptiness of all dharmas, this is called "[the practice] without features.” 
When you attain [the level of] sublime realization, the two [distinctions] are 
abandoned. If this is understood, you will not have doubts concerning [the 
apparent differences between] these two sütras. 

Now let us consider the cultivation of contemplation through following 
the text [of the Contemplation of Samantabhadra]. Where it says “a white 


Let us consider the cultivation of con- 
templation ...: see the sütra, T 9.389c27- 
390b, for the following images. The Three- 
fold Lotus Sutra (348-351) translates: 


The Bodhisattva Universal Virtue is 
boundless in the size of his body, bound- 
less in the sound of his voice, and bound- 
less in the form of his image. Desiring to 
come to this world, he makes use of his 
free transcendent powers and shrinks 
his stature to the small size [of a human 
being]. Because the people in Jambudvipa 
have the three heavy hindrances, by his 
wisdom-power he appears transformed 
as mounted on a white elephant. The ele- 
phant has six tusks, and, with its seven 
legs, supports its body on the ground. 
Under its seven legs seven lotus flowers 
grow. The elephant is white as snow, the 
most brilliant of all shades of white, so 
pure that even crystal and the Himalaya 
Mountains cannot be compared with it. 
The body of the elephant is four hun- 
dred and fifty yojanas in length and four 
hundred yojanas in height. At the end of 
the six tusks there are six bathing pools. 
In each bathing pool grow fourteen lotus 
flowers exactly the size of the pools. 'The 
flowers are in full bloom as the king of 
celestial trees. On each of these flowers is 
a precious daughter whose countenance 
is red as crimson and whose radiance 
surpasses that of nymphs. In the hand of 
that daughter there appear, transformed of 
themselves, five harps, and each of them 
has five hundred musical instruments as 
accompaniment. There are five hundred 
birds including ducks, wild geese, and 
mandarin ducks, all having the color of 


precious things, arising among flowers 
and leaves. On the trunk of the elephant 
there is a flower, and its stalk is the color 
of a red pearl. That golden flower is still 
a bud and has not yet blossomed. Hav- 
ing finished beholding this matter, if one 
again further repents one's sins, med- 
itates on the Great-vehicle attentively 
with entire devotion, and ponders it in 
his mind incessantly, he will be able to 
see the flower instantly blossom and light 
up with a golden color. The cup of the 
lotus flower is a cup of kimsuka gems 
with wonderful Brahma jewels, and the 
stamens are of diamond. A transformed 
buddha is seen sitting on the petals of the 
lotus flower with a host of bodhisattvas 
sitting on the stamens of the lotus flower. 
From the eyebrows of the transformed 
buddha a ray of light is sent forth and 
enters the elephant's trunk. This ray, 
having the color of a red lotus flower, 
emanates from the elephant's trunk and 
enters its eyes; the ray then emanates 
from the elephant's eyes and enters its 
ears; it then emanates from the elephant's 
ears, illuminates its head, and changes 
into a golden cup. On the head of the 
elephant there are three transformed men: 
one holds a golden wheel, another a jewel, 
and yet another a diamond-pounder 
(vajra). When he raises the pounder and 
points it at the elephant, the latter walks a 
few steps immediately. 'The elephant does 
not tread on the ground but hovers in the 
air seven feet above the earth, yet the ele- 
phant leaves on the ground its footprints, 
which are altogether perfect, marking 
the wheel's hub with a thousand spokes. 
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elephant with six tusks" it means the bodhisattvas undefiled six supranormal 
powers. The tusks are astutely utilized, like the swift [application of the] 
supranormal powers. The great power of the elephant manifests the bearing 
of [great] burden by the Dharma body. The fact that [the elephant] is white 
illustrates its lack of defilement and stain. 

The “three men on its head, one holding a vajra scepter, one holding 
a vajra wheel, and one holding a mani jewel,’ manifest the three wisdoms 
[attained] at the summit of non-defilement, and so forth. The actions of 
the elephant being led by the scepter illustrate your actions being guided by 
wisdom [emptiness]; the wheel manifests issuing forth into the conventional 


[world]; the mani jewel manifests the Middle. 
The "pools on the tusks" manifest the eight [degrees of] liberation. These 
[eight degrees of liberation] are the essence of dhyana meditation, and the 


From each [mark of] the wheel's hub 
there grows a great lotus flower, on which 
a transformed elephant appears. This 
elephant also has seven legs and walks 
after the great elephant. Every time the 
transformed elephant raises and brings 
down its legs, seven thousand elephants 
appear, all following the great elephant as 
its retinue.... 

The elephant walks quietly and slowly, 
and goes before the follower [of the 
Great-vehicle], raining large jeweled 
lotus flowers. When this elephant opens 
its mouth, the precious daughters, dwell- 
ing in the bathing pools on the elephants 
tusks, play music whose sound is mystic 
and extols the way of one reality in the 
Great-vehicle. Having seen [this wonder], 
the follower rejoices and reveres, again 
further reads and recites the profound 
sütras, salutes universally the innumer- 
able buddhas in all directions, makes 
obeisance to the stupa of the Buddha 
Abundant Treasures and Sakyamuni Bud- 
dha, and salutes Universal Virtue and 
all the other great bodhisattvas. Then 
the follower makes this vow: “Had I 
[received] some blessing through my 
former destinies, I could surely see Uni- 
versal Virtue. Be pleased, honored Uni- 
versal Fortune, to show me your form 
and body!” 


White elephant with six tusks KF Fi 
F: see the sütra, T 9.389c29-390a2. 

Three men on its head ... HEZ A: see 
the sūtra, T 9.390a16-17. 

Summit of non-defilement $R JA: one 
of the highest stages along the path to 
enlightenment. See Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Issuing forth into the conventional 
[world] HER: the movement of the bodhi- 
sattva, who has realized the truth of emp- 
tiness, to once again appear in this defiled 
world in order to help and save sentient 
beings. 

Pools on the tusks E @ ith: see the 
sutra, T 9.390a3-4. 

Eight [degrees of] liberation / A: the 
Shiki (BT-I, 493) traces this image to the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549c12-13: 

The eight [degrees of] liberation are 
[like] a bathing pool [where] 
The waters of samàdhi are deep and 
brim full, 
Covered with the lotuses of the seven 
purities; 
Here is where the undefiled person 
bathes. 


On the "eight [degrees of] liberation" 
see the details in Ta chih tu lun (T 25.215a- 
c; Lamotte, Le Traité, 1281-83). There 
are varying lists of these eight, but basi- 
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supranormal powers are the functioning of samadhi. Since "essence" and 
"function" are not mutually autonomous, there are pools at the tips of the 
tusks. 

As for the "[lotus] flowers in the pool," [14b] the flowers manifest the 
cause of sublime [enlightenment]. The Buddha-lands are purified and sen- 
tient beings benefited by means of the supranormal powers; this is the cause 
[of enlightenment]. The causes [and their effects] arise from [the perfor- 
mance of] supranormal powers, as the flowers emerge from the lake. 

As for “maidens within the flowers,’ the maidens manifest compassion 
(maitri). If they did not have unconditional compassion, how would they be 
able—by means of the supranormal powers—to shrink their bodies small 
enough to enter this Saha world? The supranormal powers are set in motion 
by [the power of] compassion, as the maidens are held aloft by the flowers. 

“The maidens holding musical instruments" manifest the four induce- 
ments [to conversion]. When physical and verbal deeds are cultivated with 
compassion, then various kinds of [help through] affinity and beneficial 
actions are manifested. The giving of worldly treasures and the Dharma 


cally they refer to a series of meditative 
stages (corresponding to the four stages 
of dhyana and four samdpattis (“formless 
trances" ]) wherein one removes the bonds 
of passionate afflictions and finally attains 
a state beyond sensation and thought 
(nirodha-samapatti). 


Not mutually autonomous 748$: that 
is, the pools at the tips and the tusks them- 
selves are inseparably interconnected. 


[Lotus] flowers in the pool jh tf S: 
see the sūtra, T 9.39024. 


The flowers manifest the cause of 
sublime [enlightenment] 3€ RWA: or, 
"the sublime cause": the practices of the 
bodhisattva that lead to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. The meaning of miao and 
the analogy of the lotus is discussed by 
Hui-ssu in his An-le-hsing i (T 46.698b-c) 
and by Chih-i in the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 
33.682b, 771c-774c). For a discussion of 
these sections and Chih-i’s use of the lotus 
as a symbol, see Paul Swanson, "Chih-i, 
the Lotus, and the Lotus Sutra” in Tendai 
shiso to higashi ajia bunka no kenkyü (1991, 
97-108). For Chih-i the lotus symbolizes 


both the cause and result of enlighten- 
ment—as with "essence" and "function; 
the two are mutually interdependent.$ 


Maidens within the flowers #74 Xx: 
see the sūtra, T 9.39045. 


Maidens holding musical instruments 
KP 25: see the sutra, T 9.39026. 


Four inducements [Uf [to conver- 
sion (samgraha-vastu)]: the four methods 
used to induce people to convert to the 
Buddhist path: 


1. dána ți fi: “giving” (preaching) the 
Dharma, and giving things that people 
need; 

2. priya-vadita %ah: inducing people 
through “loving” words. 

3. artha-carya *\|{7: helping people through 
physical, verbal, or mental conduct. 

4. samánárthatà [A] 3: to help others by 
putting oneself in their position, and 
being able to help through the affinity 
thus experienced. 


[Help through] affinity [=]3 and ben- 
eficial actions fT: these are, respectively, 
the fourth and third of the four induce- 
ments to conversion. 
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induces beings in a variety of ways, as the five hundred musical instruments 
[give forth] an immeasurable [variety] of sounds. 

The "manifestation of joy upon seeing this body" comes from [having 
the experience of] the samadhi of [Samantabhadra] universally manifesting 
[himself in the form of a] physical body. These things will be manifested 
in accordance with the place and aspiration [of the practitioner]; it does 
not necessarily have to be a pure creation of the white-jaded elephant [of 


Samantabhadra]. 


“The dharani of words" means that the mouth is imbued with compas- 
sion, and thus expounds a variety of dharmas. 

These are all different names for the Lotus Samadhi. If you compre- 
hend this meaning, you can mount the elephant and freely create your own 


teachings. 


Giving of worldly treasures and the 
Dharma H #— im: the first of the four 
inducements. 


Five hundred musical instruments 4 
E 2x: see the sutra, T 9.39047. 

Manifestation of joy upon seeing this 
body 72 513: see the sütra, T 9.390b4-5, 
c6-7. 

Samadhi of universally manifesting 
a physical body 31$ 51& 5 — Bk: or, the 
“samadhi wherein forms are manifested 
universally,’ the ultimate altruistic activity 
of the bodhisattva in manifesting himself 
throughout the universe to help sentient 
beings. This samadhi appears frequently 
in the Lotus Sutra and the Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra. 


It does not necessarily have to ...: for 
example, the vision may consist of other 
Buddhas or bodhisattvas. See T 9.390b-c. 

The dharani of words #8 CREE: see 
the sütra, T 9.390c15-16. The full context 
(390c12-18) reads: 

Having spoken thus, the follower should 
again practice further repentance. When 
he has achieved the purity of his repen- 
tance, the Bodhisattva Universal Virtue 
will again appear before him and will 
not leave his side in his walking, stand- 


ing, sitting, and lying, and even in his 
dreams will ceaselessly preach the Law to 
him. After awaking from his dreams, this 
person will take delight in the Law. In 
the manner, after three times seven days 
and nights have passed, he will there- 
upon acquire the dharani of revolution. 
Through acquiring the dharani, he will 
keep in his memory without losing it the 
wonderful Law which the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas have taught. In his dreams, 
he will also see constantly the Seven 
Buddhas of the past, among whom only 
Sakyamuni Buddha will preach the Law 
to him. (The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 353) 


A similar passage occurs in the Lotus 
Sutra (T 9.61b7-8); Hurvitz (333 [306]) has: 


At that time anyone who receives and 
keeps, reads and recites the Scripture of 
the Dharma Blossom, having contrived to 
see my body, shall be overjoyed, and shall 
persevere all the more vigorously for hav- 
ing seen me. He shall straightway attain 
samadhis and dharanis, the latter named 
the Turning Dharani (dhdranydvarta), 
the dharani that can be turned to a hun- 
dred thousand myriads of millions [of 
uses] (kotisatasahasrávartà), and the 
dharani of skill in the [use of] Dharma- 
sounds (sarvarutakausalyavartà): such 
dharanis as these shall he attain. 
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2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Practice [14b11] 


The exhortations to cultivate are [as follows]: 

The Contemplation of Samantabhadra says that if any members of the 
seven assemblies [of monks, nuns, male and female novices, śikşamānā 
female novices, and male and female lay people] offend against the pre- 
cepts, and wish to “expunge, in the time it takes to snap the fingers, the sins 
committed during hundreds of millions of incalculable eons of samsaric 
existence”; wish “to arouse the aspiration for enlightenment, enter nirvana 
without severing the passionate afflictions, purify the sense organs with- 
out separating from the five types of [sensual] desire, and perceive what 
is beyond these obstructions”; wish “to perceive the incarnations of [all 
Buddhas such as] Prabhütaratna and Sákyamuni"; wish to attain the Lotus 
Samadhi and the dharani of all speech; “enter the chamber of the Tatha- 
gata, put on the robe of the Tathagata, sit on the dais of the Tathagata, and 
expound the Dharma to the eightfold assembly of devas, naga-dragons|, and 


Expunge the sins ...: see T 9.393c6-7; 
The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 367. 


Arouse the aspiration ...: from the 
opening section of the Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra; see T 9.389c7-9. The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra has: 


World-honored One! After the extinc- 
tion of the Tathagata, how can living 
beings raise the mind of the bodhisat- 
tva, practice the sutras of Great Extent, 
the Great-vehicle, and ponder the world 
of one reality with right thought? How 
can they keep from losing the mind of 
supreme buddhahood? How, without cut- 
ting off their earthly cares and renouncing 
their five desires, can they also purify their 
organs and destroy their sins? How, with 
the natural pure eyes received at birth 
from their parents and without forsak- 
ing their five desires, can they see things 
without all impediment? 


Perceive the incarnations ... 2! 7: see 
T 9.389c19-20. The Threefold Lotus Sutra 
(p. 348) has: 

Ananda, if there be bhikshus, bhikshunis, 

upasakas, upasikas, the eight groups of 

gods and dragons, and all living beings 

who recite the Great-vehicle, practice 


it, aspire to it, delight to see the form 
and body of the Bodhisattva Univer- 
sal Virtue, have pleasure in seeing the 
stupa of the Buddha Abundant Trea- 
sures [Prabhütaratna], take joy in seeing 
Sakyamuni Buddha and the buddhas who 
emanated from him, and rejoice to obtain 
the purity of the six organs, they must 
learn this meditation. 

Wish to attain the Lotus Samadhi and 
the dharani of all speech &k&iE3& —Bk — 
tat HERE: see various passages of the 
Lotus Sūtra, e.g., T 9.55a23 (Hurvitz, Lotus 
Sutra, 303 [277]) for the Lotus Samadhi; 
see T 9.55a4-5 (Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 301 
[276]: "attained the dhàrani enabling them 
to understand the speech of all living 
beings") for the dharani. 

Enter, put on, sit, expound ... to the 
eightfold assembly A 20K sz 3E AI x ^ 
AD A BECK BEER SLE: these phrases 
appear in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.31c23-24. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 180 [164]) translates 
the context: 

This good man or good woman is to 
enter the room of the Thus Come One, 
don the cloak of the Thus Come One, sit 
on the throne of the Thus Come One, and 
only then preach this scripture broadly to 
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so forth]"; wish “to attain [a vision of] Manjusri, Bhaisajyaraja, and all great 
bodhisattvas, holding flowers and incense and standing in the sky and offer- 
ing homage’; they should cultivate this Lotus Sutra and “read and chant the 
Mahayana [sütras] and be mindful of the matters of the Mahayana,’ “make 
your mind resonate with this wisdom of emptiness,’ and “be mindful of 
[the teachings of Mahayana as] the mother of bodhisattvas; such supreme 


the fourfold assembly. The room of the 
Thus Come One is the thought of great 
compassion toward all living beings. 
The cloak of the Thus Come One is the 
thought of tender forbearance and the 
bearing of insult with equanimity. The 
throne of the Thus Come One is the emp- 
tiness of all dharmas. 


The last phrase, “eightfold assembly,’ is 
found in the passage quoted above from 
the opening section of the Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra, T 9.389c17-18, though 
it is not clear whether or not this "quote" 
is an intentional merging of phrases from 
the two sütras. 


Attain [a vision of] Mafjuéri ... k 
FLARE ERARE BE Fr 3E T [EO TER RES: 
these phrases are from the Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra, T 9.393b20-21. The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra (366) translates the 
context: 


By virtue of the strong power of their 
reflecting on the sutras, they will be able 
to see myself, the stupa of the Buddha 
Abundant Treasures, the countless ema- 
nated buddhas from all directions, the 
Bodhisattva Universal Virtue, the Bod- 
hisattva Mafijusri, the Bodhisattva Medi- 
cine King, and the Bodhisattva Medicine 
Lord. By virtue of their revering the Law, 
these buddhas and bodhisattvas, abiding 
in the sky with various wonderful flowers, 
will extol and revere those who practice 
and keep the Law. By virtue of their only 
reciting the sutras of Great Extent, the 
Great-vehicle, the buddhas and bodhi- 
sattvas will day and night pay homage to 
those who keep the Law. 


Read and chant ... SB AEG E S: 


such phrases appear in many places in the 


Contemplation of Samantabhadra and the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Lotus Sütra. 
See, e.g., T 9.389c18-19. A passage quoted 
above, T 9.390b7-11, reads: 
Having thus made his vow, the follower 
must salute the buddhas in all directions 
six times day and night, and must prac- 
tice the law of repentance; he must read 
the Great-vehicle sutras and recite them, 
think of the meaning of the Great-vehicle 
and reflect over its practice, revere and 
serve those who keep it, see all people 
as if he were thinking of his father and 
mother. (The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 351) 


Make your mind resonate with 
this wisdom of emptiness Z% S.C 4H 
RE: a phrase from the Contemplation of 
Samantabhadra, T 9.394a13-14. The Three- 
fold Lotus Sutra (369) translates: 


Suppose that a sravaka breaks the three- 
fold refuge, the five precepts, and the 
eight precepts,... [and] because of his 
foolishness, evil, and bad and false mind 
he infringes many precepts and the rules 
of dignified behavior. If he desires to rid 
himself of and destroy these errors, he 
must diligently read the [Vaipulya] sutras 
of Great Extent, considering the pro- 
found Law of Emptiness as the supreme 
principle, and must bring this wisdom 
of emptiness to [resonate with] his heart, 
know that in each one of his thoughts 
such a one will [gradually] end the defile- 
ment of all his longstanding sins without 
any remainder—this is called one who 
is perfect in the laws and the precepts of 
monks and fulfills their dignified behav- 
ior. Such a one will be served by all gods 
and men. 


Be mindful of the mother of bodhi- 
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expedient means will arise from reflection on true reality" "All sins are like 
frost and dew; the sun of wisdom is able to clear away and remove them.” 
If you can accomplish all of these things proficiently, you are lacking in 
nothing. “One who is able to uphold this [Lotus] Sūtra is thereupon able 
to see me [the eternal Buddha], and [I will] see you, also paying homage to 
Prabhütaratna and [other] incarnations,... causing all Buddhas to rejoice.” 

It is just as the sütra explains extensively. Who could possibly hear of 
these Dharma [teachings] and not arouse the aspiration to enlightenment? 
Only people who are ignoble, and those who are stupid, benighted, and 
without wisdom. 


4. Neither-Walking-nor-Sitting Samadhi [14b26-20a24] 


Fourth is the samadhi of neither-walking-nor-sitting. The [methods of 
samadhi explained] above involve the exclusive use of walking and/or 


sattvas ... ati ERE L8 7; BOE E 


All sins are just as frost and dew, 


JH^E: verses from the Contemplation of 
Samantabhadra, T 9.393b7-8. The Three- 
fold Lotus Sutra ( 365) translates: 


If one desires to destroy these evils, 
To be removed from the longstanding 
illusions of dust, 
Ever dwelling in the city of nirvana, 
And to be at ease with mind tranquil, 
He should recite the Great-vehicle sutras 
And reflect on the mother of bodhi- 
sattvas. 
Innumerable surpassing means of tactful- 
ness 
Will be obtained through ones reflection 
on reality. 


All sins are like frost and dew ... ?K3E 
AD Ta EE SSH BETH ER: a phrase from the verses 
shortly after the ones quoted in the previ- 
ous verse, T 9.393b12. Continuing where 
the last note left off, the verses continue: 


Such six laws 
Are called [the purification of] the six 
sense organs. 

The ocean of impediment of all karmas 
Is produced from ones false imagina- 
tion. 

Should one wish to repent of it 
Let him sit upright and meditate on the 
true aspect [of reality]. 


So wisdoms sun can disperse them. 
Therefore with entire devotion, 
Let him repent of his six sense organs. 


One who is able to uphold this [Lotus] 
Sūtra ... BESEIUEE SERIES 18: RRI FU Co 
JR Bt SM 5H Fit RE: a paraphrase 
of verses from the twenty-first chapter 
of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.52b12-16. Hurvitz 
(289 [266]) translates: 


Those who can hold to this scripture 
On that account shall have already seen 

me. 

They also shall have seen the Buddha 

Many Jewels 
And those who are emanations of my 

body. 

They also shall have seen me this day 
Teaching and converting the bodhi- 
sattvas. 

Those who can hold to this scripture 
Shall cause me and the emanations of 
my body, 

As well as the Buddha Many Jewels, now 

passed into extinction, 

All without exception to rejoice. 
Neither-walking-nor-sitting JEí13E^^: 
or, “the practices of samadhi that involve 
neither walking nor sitting in particular.” 
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sitting, but this [method] is different from the above. It is called “neither- 
walking-nor-sitting" in order to complete the tetralemma, but actually it 
involves walking, sitting, and all [other possible kinds of] activity. This is 
what Master Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu] called "[the samadhi of] following ones 
own thoughts" —when a thought arises, [this is used as the immediate object 
to] cultivate samadhi. The Paficavimsati Sūtra calls it “the samadhi of awak- 
ened thoughts.” Wherever your thoughts 3X€ may tend to turn, all [can be 


Complete the tetralemma: that is, the 
options of "a," "b," “both a and b, and 
“neither a nor b, a formulation that is sup- 
posed to cover all possibilities. 


Following one's own thoughts P 
A: or, “in accordance with one's own 
thoughts" However, Chih-i proceeds to 
show a preference for the term “samadhi 
of awakened thoughts" $& X —8Kk (or, 
"being aware of ones thoughts"), which he 
traces to the Paricavimsati Sutra. As Ste- 
venson (“Four Samadhis,’ 75) points out, 


Sui-tzu-i does not have the clearly 
stated basis in scripture of the other five 
practices [of the first three of the Four 
Samadhis]. The name itself, to the best of 
our knowledge, appears for the first time 
in Hui-ssu's manual for this practice, the 
Sui-tzu-i san-mei FREEZE — BK. (Zoku 98, 
687-707), and may well have been coined 
by him. In the opening pages of that text, 
the Sdrangama-samadhi Sūtra is men- 
tioned, suggesting that Hui-ssu may have 
regarded it a source of inspiration for this 
practice. Moreover, the literary format of 
the Sui-tzu-i san-mei and certain themes 
repeated throughout each of its six chap- 
ters indicate that it was modeled on a 
specific section of this sütra. However, 
no technique having either the name or 
form of sui-tzu-i (as cited by Hui-ssu and 
Chih-i) is to be found in the Suürarigama- 
samadhi Sutra, and its connection with 
this sütra remains tenuous. 


For details, see Stevenson, “Four Sama- 
dhis,” 75-84 and notes; see also Sato, 
Tendai Daishi Part 2, 241-68. 


Samadhi of awakened thoughts 5&3 


—Bk: or, 4 3€. (chiieh-i) can also be trans- 
lated "being fully awake with regard to, 
and fully aware of, ones thoughts." See the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra (T 8.251b1; Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.401a25-27), where this samadhi 
appears as the seventy-second of a list of 
one hundred and eight great samadhis, 
without any explanation of the content. 
Stevenson (“Four Samadhis,” 76) explains, 


The term chiieh-i is a Chinese translation 
of the Sanskrit term bodhyanga, which 
has the long-established technical mean- 
ing of “limb or factor of enlightenment” 
(as in the well-known formula of seven 
limbs of enlightenment). The Ta chih 
tu lun, in its exegesis of the passages in 
which the name chüeh-i san-mei appears, 
interprets its meaning in full conformity 
with the terms classical usage. "Dwelling 
in this samadhi,’ the treatise tells us, “one 
is able to render all samadhis devoid of 
outflows and bring them into response 
with the seven limbs of enlightenment, 
just as one chin of the mineral shih-han 
can transform one thousand chin of cop- 
per into gold.” 

Chih-i is clearly aware of the techni- 
cal meaning of the expression chüeh-i, 
as well as the definition of chüeh-i san- 
mei that is given in the Ta chih tu lun. 
However, he chooses to downplay its 
importance and instead takes the liberty 
of giving the term the peculiar Chinese 
reading of "maintaining awareness of 
mind [wherever mind is directed]? This 
interpretation, as will become evident 
shortly, is a capsule description of the 
practice of sui-tzu-i, much like the term 
sui-tzu-i itself. His decision to adopt 
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used] to awaken your consciousness and [attain] clear understanding. [14c] 
Although there are three names, there is actually only one dharma. 


1. Explanation of Terms [14c1] 


I will now rely on the sütras to explain the term [chüeh-i san-mei 9 F — Bk ]. 
“Fully aware" (&& chüeh) means “enlightened understanding" #8 T; “thought” 


the name chüeh-i san-mei, therefore, 
seems to be no more than a thinly veiled 
attempt to locate a more credible scrip- 
tural basis for the practice. 


See also Chih-i's Chüeh-i san-mei (#E 
2 AS KE AE) HW B=HK [Explanation of 
the samadhi of being fully aware of one’s 
thoughts (or, “an awakened mind”) from 
the Paricavimsati Sutra]), T 46.621-27; see 
the partial translation in Volume 3. 
Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 352-54, 
note 249) further explains: 


The Chinese tradition goes on to assign 
i a value of its own, a separate mean- 
ing, so that chüeh-i was later understood 
as "enlightenen mind" or "enlightened 
thought.” Thus Mochizuki says in his dic- 
tionary (1834c) that this means “when- 
ever a thought arises one is enlightened 
(through it); whenever a thought arises 
one practices samadhi (with it).” Thus 
also the Mo-ho chih-kuan interpretation, 
though in the Chiieh-i san-mei Chih-i 
gives both interpretations of the meaning 
of the name (T 46.621b-c). Shiki also cau- 
tions that chüeh-i has many meanings. 
It is further worth pointing out that the 
Paficavimsati Sutra and the Ta chih tu lun 
say nothing about the content or method 
of this samadhi, only that practising it 
(whatever “it” is) causes one to be in pos- 
session of the seven limbs of enlighten- 
ment in whatever other samadhis one 
might practice. Chih-i goes much farther 
in interpreting its content, both here in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan as well as in his 
separate work, the Chüeh-i san-mei. 


Awaken your consciousness and 
[attain] clear understanding iA 7: 


or, "to awaken one's consciousness and 
clearly understand the tendencies of 
ones will or thoughts"; Stevenson (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 270) has: "Whatever turn 
thought or cognition may take, one strives 
to maintain clear and wakeful awareness 
of it.” The phrase is ambiguous; Donner 
(Mo-ho chih-kuan, 263) and Muranaka 
(Makashikan, 139) take a more literal 
sense: “it is clear that consciousness (i.e., 
mind) is enlightened wherever one's 
thoughts may roam.” I have translated the 
phrase in line with what I take to be the 
content of the samadhi. 


Three names, only one dharma = £'& 
ft — i£: the referent for “three” is ambigu- 
ous. It could refer to the threefold process 
of cognizing thoughts, as discussed in the 
next paragraph. That is, there are three 
distinctions made with regard to the pro- 
cess of the cognizing objects: the mind 
as sense faculty (Ù hsin, citta), cognitive 
thoughts (Æ. i, manas), and discriminat- 
ing consciousness (am shih, vijriàna). In 
this case the phrase could be translated: 
"there are three names [for the function 
of thought], but there is only one reality.” 

It seems more likely, however, that 
"three" refers to the three names for this 
kind of samadhi, as just outlined: the 
samadhi of “neither-walking-nor-sitting,” 
of “following after one’s thoughts,” and 
of “awakened thought/being fully aware 
of ones thoughts.” In this case the phrase 
could be translated: "there are three names 
[for this samadhi], but there is actually 
only one method.’ 


Rely on the sutras 4&££: actually there is 
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(Æ i) refers to the “numerous mental factors [of cognition]" «€t (caitya), 
and “samadhi” (—B& san-mei) is as explained previously. When the prac- 
titioners numerous mental factors [= thoughts] arise, this person should 
reflect on, illumine, and contemplate them thoroughly, not paying heed to 


little to be found in the sütras with regard 
to this practice. Chih-i is relying mainly 
on his own earlier work, the Chüeh-i san- 
mei (T no. 1922); most of what follows in 
this section is an abbreviated version of 
this earlier text, T 46.621b29-622b23. 


“Thought” (Æ. i) refers to the “numer- 
ous mental factors [of cognition]" ù% 
(caitya): the activity of the mind when it 
cognizes an object. As explained in more 
detail below, these include both "good" 
and "bad" thoughts such as greed, avarice, 
and so forth. In this section i is translated 
as "thought" or “cognizing thought.” 

The use of the compound è% 
(“numerous mental factors”) for caitya 
follows the usage in the Cheng-shih lun, 
e.g., T 32.276b. 

As explained previously: see above, 
11425-26, where samadhi is explained as 
“controlling, rectifying, and stabilizing” 
the mind. These three terms are explained 
in the same way in the Chiieh-i san-mei 
621b29-c1: 

"Awakened/fully awake" means "enlight- 
ened understanding,’ "thoughts" refer to 
“the numerous mental dharmas of the 
mind,’ and “samadhi” refers to “control- 
ling, rectifying, and stablizing" [the mind 
or thoughts]. 

Reflect on, illumine, and contemplate 
them thoroughly REZ: Stevenson 
(Mo-ho chih-kuan, 271) has "one should 
turn back to reflect upon and discern 
them thoroughly" Stevenson (271, note 
247) adds: 

The four character expression fan-chao 
kuan-cha, which we render "turn back to 
reflect upon and discern,’ is an extremely 
significant formula that appears fre- 
quently throughout Chih-i's and Hui- 


ssu's works on meditation. Fan-chao, 
which literally means “to turn back and 
illumine" or "to turn back ones illumin- 
ing, carries an almost cosmogonic sense 
of returning to the source or reversing 
the stream of deluded thought from 
which the entirety of deluded existence 
evolves. 

Chih-i states in the opening lines of his 
Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.621a10-12): "Any 
practitioner who desires to cross the 
sea of birth and death and ascend to the 
other shore of nirvana must comprehend 
thoroughly the root-source of delusion 
and be well-versed in the essentials for 
attaining the way. The root of delusions 
is itself the very reality limit of mind. The 
essentials for realizing the way are what 
we call 'turning back to illumine (fan- 
chao) the well-spring of mind.” 

Again, in his discussion of “skillful set- 
tling of the mind through practice of 
calming and contemplation" —the third 
of the ten modes of discernment found in 
the main body of the Mo-ho chih-kuan— 
Chih-i (T 46.56b24-28) says: "Upon 
reverting to the source and returning 
to the root, the dharmadhatu [is found 
to be] utterly quiescent. This is what we 
mean by ‘calming. When one performs 
‘calming’ in this fashion, all derivative 
mental flow and production comes to a 
halt. When ‘contemplating’ one discerns 
that, at its source, the mind of nescience 
is wholly equanimous with dharma- 
nature and, fundamentally, empty. Like- 
wise, all subsequent deluded thoughts 
and good and evil [actions] are as empty 
space— nondual and indivisible from it.” 

The point that Chih-i and Hui-ssu 
make explicitly in this practice of chiieh- 
i san-mei and sui-tzu-i san-mei (and 
implicitly in the other practices of the 
four samadhis) is that “turning back to 
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their fluctuations, origins, conclusions, from where they come, or to where 
they go. Therefore [this samadhi] is called “fully aware of ones thoughts" [or 


“awakened thoughts"]. 


[Question:] A persons numerous [thoughts] are immeasurable. Why 
discuss being fully aware [only] with respect to cognitive activity or thoughts? 
[Answer:] Ultimately all dharmas originate from the productions of 
(cognitive) thought. Therefore we take cognitive thought as our verbal point 


of departure. 


[Distinctions concerning cognitive thought; the threefold process of 


cittamanovijfiana:| 


"Mind" -ò (citta) [is the sense faculty that] is aware of and cognizes the 


illumine and discern the well-spring of 
mind" should be cultivated with each 
moment of thought amidst any and all 
circumstances. 


The phrase fan-chao 5 B8 was also 
important in the Taoist and alchemic tra- 
ditions in China to describe "enlighten- 
ment." See "The Source of Chan Theory 
and Practice: An Examination of the Back- 
ground Surrounding Hui-kuan fan-chao 
Jl 36 x: H8 in Taoist, Buddhist, and Indian 
Traditions, M.A. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of California-Los Angeles, by Daniel 
Lewis Altschuler, 1992, for a detailed dis- 
cussion of this term and its monistic and 
possibly heterodox nuances in its affirma- 
tion of a “soul” or substantive “source.” 


Not paying heed ...: or, “then one will 
not perceive any origin, ending, coming, 
or going, in these fluctuating (thoughts).” 

... fully aware of one's thoughts 5$ 3€: 
almost verbatim from Chüeh-i san-mei, 
621c1-3. 

A person's numerous [thoughts] ... 
verbal point of departure Ær: this ques- 
tion and answer are found in the Chüeh-i 
san-mei, 621c3-5, where a fuller answer 
is given: "All dharmas, no matter how 
immeasurable, ultimately have their basic 
origin or foundation from the produc- 
tions of the mind-thought-consciousness 
Sam [process; cittamanovijriana], and 


there is nothing that is not dependent on 

this [process]. 
Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 272, note 

248) explains: 
The triune compound that Chih-i 
invokes here—cittamanovijndna—is a 
formulation with a long yet complicated 
usage in Buddhist tradition. Due to the 
fact that, from earliest times, Buddhist 
models of mind and consciousness were 
problematic, and hence, ever-evolving, it 
is difficult to locate a suitable fixed inter- 
pretation from Indic Buddhist tradition. 
However, generally speaking, manas 
represents the “mind sense" or “faculty 
of cognitive activity" that coordinates 
the other five sense faculties and takes 
as its object various "mental" dharmas 
that arise from their activity. Vijriána or 
"consciousness" is sense specific, being 
produced when a given sense faculty 
contacts its representative object. 

The meaning of these terms is rendered 
even more complex by the ambiguities 
introduced by the Chinese equivalents of 
hsin “mind,” i “mental design or intent,’ 
and shih "conscious identification, rec- 
ognition.” Chih-i no doubt adopts the 
formula because of its widespread usage 
in early medieval China but clearly turns 
it to his own particular purposes. 


For Chih-i' definitions of these terms, 
see his discussion which follows. 
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realm of objects %40, and [is the function that] differentiates us from [inani- 
mate objects such as] trees and stones. 

“Thoughts” 3€ (manas) are [the results of] the mind making discursive 
evaluations € &. 

"Consciousness" sik (vijfidna) is [the function of] fully making discrimi- 
native cognitions SS 5#. 

[However, these three are actually a single process of “cognitive thought,’ 
and] to discriminate them in this way [and take the three as distinct or 
absolute] is to fall into perversions of the mind, of conceptualization, and 
of [mistaken] views. How can this be called “awakening” or “being fully 
aware”? “Being fully aware" means to know fully that within the mind [or 
"mental activity"], thoughts neither exist [substantially] nor completely 
lack any existence; [it means to know] that within the mind, consciousness 
neither exists [substantially] nor completely lacks any existence; that within 
thoughts, the mind neither exists [substantially] nor completely lacks any 
existence; that within thoughts, consciousness neither exists [substantially] 
nor completely lacks any existence; that within consciousness, thoughts 
neither exist [substantially] nor completely lack any existence; that within 
consciousness, the mind neither exists [substantially] nor completely lacks 
any existence. Mind, thoughts, and consciousness are not [simply and 
indistinguishably] one, therefore three names are established; they are not 
three [independent realities], therefore they are explained as having a single 
nature. If you know that a name is not a [substantial] name, then [you will 
also understand that] nature is also not a [substantial] nature. Since these are 
not [substantial] names, therefore they are not three [independent realities]; 
since they do not have a [substantial] reality, therefore they are not [simply 
and indistinguishably] one. They are not three, therefore they are not dis- 
persed; they are not [simply] one, therefore they are not [indistinguishably] 
merged. They are not merged, therefore they are not empty [nothingness]; 
they are not dispersed, therefore they are not [substantial] Being. They are 
not [substantial] Being, therefore they are not eternal; they are not empty 


Perversions of the mind, of conceptu- 
alization, and of [mistaken] views -U48 Fi, 
ffl: as Chih-i goes on to imply, these dis- 
tinctions are conventional discriminations 
of what is actually a single process—the 
activity of cognizing, or “thoughts.” The 
Chüeh-i san-mei (621c8-9) has, “To dis- 
criminate in this way into mind, thoughts, 
and consciousness [as if they are absolute 
and separate] is to fall into mental perver- 


sions, conceptual perversions, and perver- 
sions of views.” 


... nature is also not a [substantial] 
nature: this whole section is from the 
Chüeh-i san-mei, 621c6-9, though note 
that there are slight differences. 

Not dispersed 8k; not merged £: 
Chan-jan (BT-I, 500) parses this in terms 
of the threefold truth. As Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, p. 355, note 262) explains: 
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[nothingness], therefore they are not [inherently] annihilated. If you do not 
[cling to the extreme] views of eternalism or annihilationism, ultimately you 
will not [cling to the extreme] views of [simple] oneness or [total] difference. 

If you contemplate [cognitive] thoughts, this [activity] will necessarily 
include [the contemplation of] “mind” and “consciousness,” and likewise 
for all dharmas. If you deconstruct [cognitive] thoughts, [the foundation 
of] ignorance will be destroyed, and all the other passionate afflictions will 
pass away. Therefore, even though there are numerous dharmas [to contem- 
plate], I clarify [this] samadhi only in terms of "[being fully aware of ones] 


thoughts.” 


“Contemplation” means to “control and rectify” [the mind]; therefore 


Chan-jan notes that “not name” (the 
critique of terminology) is the view of 
Emptiness, and “not nature” (the critique 
of absolute essences) is the view of Pro- 
visionality. Then we may add, reading 
between the lines as Chih-i's audience 
is unquestionably meant to do, that to 
accept and deny simultaneously both 
denials is the Middle view. The next five 
sentences are nothing but corollaries to 
this paradoxical Truth, which by its very 
"nature" must be phrased in contradic- 
tory terminology, e.g., "it is neither long 
nor short, fat nor thin." 

The Chüeh-i san-mei (621c15-16) has the 
terms "merged" and "dispersed" switched 
around, but the formulation in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan makes more sense. 

... they are not annihilated Wī: in 
the Chüeh-i san-mei (621c17) there is the 
extra line, "Thus mind, thoughts, and 
consciousness are neither annihilated nor 
eternal.” 


... [simple] oneness or [total] differ- 
ence —X: this section is a representative 
exposition of the logic of the threefold 
truth. The whole section is a repeat of the 
Chüeh-i san-mei, 621c9-18. Note that the 
logic follows that of Nagarjunas Middle 
Treatise, but without using the explicit ter- 
minology of the threefold truth. Steven- 
son (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 273, note 251) adds: 

Most of the critical categories that Chih-i 


uses in his dialectics can be traced to 
Nagarjunas Mulamadhyamaka-karikas 
(Chung-lun)—for “sameness/unifor- 
mity” and “difference” see chapters 1 
(Cause and Condition) and 6 (Defile- 
ment and Defiled) (T 30.8a-c); for 
"merged" (ho) and "dispersed" (san), also 
see chapters 6 and 7 (The Three Marks) 
(T 30.9a-12b). 

Even though there are numerous 
dharmas... igt #4: Ikeda (Gen- 
daigoyaku-hen, 83), takes “dharmas” here 
to refer to teachings: “there are many 
teachings, but it is sufficient to teach this 
samadhi merely in terms of ‘thought.” I 
take “dharmas” here to refer to the various 
phenomena that can serve as the object of 
ones contemplation. 

This section is similar, but significantly 
different from the corresponding section 
in the Chüeh-i san-mei, 621c18-20: 

Therefore, if one speaks of “thoughts,” 
this includes [both] the meanings of 
"mind" and “consciousness.” All dharmas 
are likewise. If one is able to contemplate 
the mind profoundly, then one can over- 
come the thoughts that are ignorant as 
well as other defilements such as stupid- 
ity, and all will in turn be extinguished. 
Thus, even though the dharmas are very 
numerous, I clarify [this] samadhi only 
in terms of "being fully aware of one's 
thoughts." 


Control and rectify #41: as spelled out 
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this is called “the samadhi of being fully aware of ones thoughts.” "Following 
ones own thoughts" and "neither-walking-nor-sitting" should be under- 


stood in the same way. 


2. Main Discussion [14c20] 


Concerning this [method of practice] there are four [topics]: 


1.in terms of the sutras, 
2.in terms of good [dharmas], 


3.in terms of evil [dharmas], and 


4.in terms of neutral [dharmas] 


BERE 
BH ER 
JE 
BH AE RL 


1. Explanation in Terms of the Sütras [14c22] 


[All] the methods of practice from the sütras not included in the above three 
[types of samadhi] belong to [this category of] “following after ones own 
thoughts.” Now [as one example] I will indicate the features [of this method] 
in terms of [the teachings of] the Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara. 


earlier in the Chüeh-i san-mei, 621c1 and 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a25-26. 

Therefore this is called ...: the Chüeh- 
isan-mei continues (621c21-622b23) 
with another detailed explanation of the 
“samadhi of being fully aware of one's 
thoughts" based on the teachings of the 
PancavimSati Sutra and Ta chih tu lun. 
This explanation is not given in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. 


“Following one's own thoughts” SiH 
X and “neither-walking-nor-sitting” 
should be understood in the same way: 
Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 356, note 268) 
adds: 


That is, they are just other names for 
the same samadhi as has been discussed 
under “the samadhi of awakening (to the 
nature of) thought.” Sui-tzu-i is or course 
Hui-ssu's term, and the title of his 1-roll 
work in the Zokuzokyo, the Sui-tzu-i 
san-mei. For Hui-ssu, however, this term 
apparently meant neither “the samadhi 
of following (i.e., contemplating) one's 
own thought,” nor “the samadhi of the 
Seven Limbs of Enlightenment," but 


“the samadhi exercised in all modes of 
life" His work discusses the practice of 
samadhi in the Six Acts (walking, stand- 
ing, sitting, sleeping, eating, speaking) 
so that sui-tzu-i has for him the more 
colloquial meaning of "whatever one 
desires,’ "discretionary, "optional" That 
is, i means for him the will, a mean- 
ing quite distant from the meaning of 
citta, manas, or vijfiána, but a more 
authentically Chinese meaning of the 
character than these. Later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (roll 3), still another mean- 
ing is given for sui-tzu-i: "(the teaching 
that) accords with the Buddha's thought,” 
i.e., paramartha-satya, as opposed to 
the teaching that “accords with others’ 
thoughts,” i.e., samvrti-satya. This sense 
of the term is derived from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra (T 12.820b-c). 
Sūtra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara i 
&: the "sütra on the dharani to peti- 
tion the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara to 
eliminate poison and restrain harmful 
influences" aH itt E EE BE TH CBE DE RETE 
Ie, T no. 1043, 20.34b-38a. This text 
is an early dhárani sutra introduced to 


China and translated during the Eastern 
Chin (317-420) by *Nandi #€4%, an Indian 
layman, and known in the Chin language 
as Fa-shan i£: &. 

This sütra claims to offer the power to 
overcome all types of epidemics through 
the chanting of its contents, such as the 
dharani listed therein. The setting has 
the Buddha at Vaiésali, in the Amravana 
grove. A visitor, an elder, comes and tells 
of a pestilence ravaging his home country. 
The Buddha recommends petitioning the 
Buddha of the West, Amitayus, and his 
two bodhisattva attendants Avalokite$vara 
and Mahasthamaprapta. When the elder 
follows this advice, the Buddha and the 
two bodhisattvas appear in the country 
with all their power. Avalokite$vara in 
particular takes pity on the people and 
teaches them to chant his name and that 
of the three treasures, as well as dharani 
for calling on guardian Buddhas in the ten 
directions (T 20.35a6-14). Anyone who 
chants these spells, he promises, will be 
saved from any pestilence. 

Avalokitesvara also teaches the people 
a variety of other dharanis, as well as the 
benefits to be gained from chanting them. 
These include spells for sentient beings to 
be saved and protected by the Buddhas 
of the ten directions + J 38 Pb 3 iR 7R Ti 
W, dharanis for destroying the obstacles 
of bad karma and eliminating harm from 
poison KEKR HRE EIEREN [35a25- 
b8), and the spells of six-syllable phrases 
[for invoking the six names of Avaloki- 
te$vara?] and thus inducing good fortune 
BEA E EAN EE EUR [3638-12]. 

This text was the basis for the T'ien-t'ai 
practice known as the "Liturgical Repen- 
tance for Petitioning Avalokite$vara" sat 
EERE (Ching kuan-shih-yin chan-fa), 
included as section four of the Kuo-ching 
pai-lu, T 46.795b16-796a3 (see Volume 3 
for full translation). 

A second manual on the method of this 
practice is not extant, but an outline of its 
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contents is given in the Ching kuan-yin 
ching shu HW FH (T 39.973a19-23), 
a commentary on the sutra attributed to 
Chih-i and Kuan-ting but not given much 
attention until later times (see below). The 
contents were in ten parts, basically the 
same as that in the Kuo-ching pai-lu: 

1. Adorning the meditation hall 

2. Making obeisance 

3. Burning incense and scattering flowers 

4. Sustaining mindfulness 

5. Preparing a teeth-cleaning stick [and 

pure water] 

6. Petitioning the three treasures 

7. Chanting the spells (dharani) 

8. Publicly repenting and doing penance 

9. Bowing and paying reverence 

10. Sitting in meditation (zazen) 

The Ching kuan-yin ching shu (T no. 
1800, 39.968-977), a commentary on the 
Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, is of 
interest in that it was later used as a source 
by Ssu-ming Chih-li JURA Aa (960-1028) 
to support his theory of the presence (or 
potential) of evil in all of reality, including 
even the Buddha. For details on the com- 
mentary to the Chiing kuan-yin ching and 
other related texts, see Sato, Tendai Daishi, 
496-517. Sató concludes that the contents 
and its relation to other texts identify it 
as a late compilation, perhaps more by 
Kuan-ting than Chih-i. See also the analy- 
sis by Andó Toshio in Tendaigaku, 330-56, 
and his lengthy discussion of the subject 
of evil in all things in his Tendai shogu 
shiso ron (1973). See also Sató, Zoku Tendai 
Daishi, 411-28, and Ziporyn 2000. On 
Kuan-ying (Avalokite$vara) faith in Chih- 
is time, see Ando, Tendaigaku 200-4. 

On the issue of “worldly benefits" in 
early T'ien-t'ai see Sato, Tendai Daishi, 
496-99. Note that the sütra itself promises 
“worldly benefits" such as relief from pes- 
tilence and physical suffering, but Chih- 
i seems more interested in a "spiritual" 
interpretation of "poison" as ethical defile- 
ments: the three poisons” of greed, anger, 
and ignorance. 
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In a quiet place, adorn a meditation chamber with banners and parasols, 
incense and lamps. "Petition the image of Amitabha and the images of 
the two [attendant] bodhisattvas Avalokite$vara and Mahasthamaprapta 
enshrined on the western side [of the meditation chamber]? Furnish tooth- 
cleaning sticks and pure water [for symbolic and hygienic purposes]. [When 


In a quiet place ...: the explanations 
here and that follow are even more abbre- 
viated than those given in the Ch'ing kuan- 
shih-yin chan-fa, the brief section four of 
the Kuo-ching pai-lu. See and compare the 
translation in Volume 3. 

These preliminary instructions are not 
in the sütra, but follow the general pattern 
of Chih-i's practices; compare with the 
concrete instructions given for the other 
samadhis. Passages from the sūtra will be 
noted. 

The Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin chan-fa 
(795b16), adds that the practice should 
continue "for three weeks or for seven 
weeks, though the sütra itself (T 20.36a20) 
mentions only "seven weeks" (lit., "seven 
seven days" tH). 

Petition the images ...: the Ch'ing kuan- 
shih-yin chan-fa (795b18-19) calls for the 
images to be placed on the north side, fac- 
ing south, except for that of Avalokite$vara 
on the west, facing east. The sütra speaks 
of these figures (e.g. 34c5, 10-11) as "from 
the west,’ but does not give instructions 
on how to enshrine their images. 

Furnish tooth-cleaning sticks and pure 
water txiz: in the sūtra (34c13-15), 
these items are provided for Avalokite$vara 
when he appears in order to save the peo- 
ple from the pestilence: 

At that time the people of Vaisali had 
tooth-cleaning sticks and pure water, 
which they bestowed on the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. The greatly compassion- 
ate Avalokitesvara took pity, and in order 
to save all the sentient beings, taught 
them the following spells. 


The "tooth-cleaning stick" is a trans- 
lation for dantakastha. Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, p. 357, note 271) explains: 

These are important tools for oral 
hygiene, used traditionally in India in 
place of the toothbrushes we now use. 
They are not exactly toothpicks, for they 
are not sharp, and one is supposed to 
chew on them over a fairly long period of 
time, not just poke away at pieces of food 
left in the teeth immediately after meals. 
They are still widely used today as far 
from India as Senegal, where the present 
writer has witnessed them in use. They 
are one of the "eighteen objects" which a 
bodhisattva is allowed to carry with him 
on trips. 


The Commentary to the Ch'ing kuan-yin 
ching (T 39.973a8-27) adds: 

Fourth, "being endowed with a tooth- 
cleaning stick and pure water" promotes 
having both causes that act as the catalyst 
[for enlightenment]. The tooth-clean- 
ing stick actively sweeps [away defile- 
ments]—thus it manifests wisdom. Pure 
water is clear and cool—thus it manifests 
samadhi. [followed by further detailed 
symbolic meanings] 

Chan-jan (BT-I, pp. 503-504) intro- 
duces new symbolic effects by identifying 
the stick and water with the willow sprig 
and vase that were common iconographic 
features of Avalokite$vara images in later 
times. However, this association is not 
found in the sütra, nor in the commen- 
tary by Chih-i/Kuan-ting. In any case, the 
symbolic meaning of cleansing and purifi- 
cation is surely an important factor in the 
choice of these items, not to mention their 
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leaving and entering the hall] from the left and right, or [after] using the 
toilet, “use scented rubbings on your body, wash and be clean and pure, and 


put on new, clean robes.” 


Commence [this practice] on [one of the six] auspicious days. You 
should face squarely to the west, throw yourself to the ground in five-limbed 
prostration, venerate the three treasures, the seven Buddhas [of the past], 


practical use in the daily life of the medita- 
tion chamber. 


Use scented rubbings ## ...: ina 
set of instructions on how to prepare for 
chanting the sūtra, the sūtra says (35c2- 6): 


If you wish to chant, you should refrain 
from eating after noon, not drink alco- 
holic beverages or eat meat, smear ashes 
on your body, and wash and be clean and 
pure, not eat the five spicy kinds of food, 
not eat things that are aromatic, refuse 
to dwell with any and all impure things 
such as women, constantly be mindful 
of the Buddhas of the ten directions and 
the seven Buddhas [of the past], and 
single-mindedly call on the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara and chant these spells. 


The Lotus Sutra (T 9.38a9-11) also con- 
tains this phrase; Hurvitz (214 [196]) has: 
The bodhisattva ever wishes 
In tranquil security to preach Dharma, 
On pure soil 
Arranging his chair. 
Smearing his body with oil 
And washing away the impurities, 
Let him don a new, clean garment, 
Clean both within and without. 


Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 276, note 
261) points out: 
The Ch'ing kuan-yin ching says to smear 
oneself with “ashes” rather than “aro- 
matics" here (T 20.35c). Kogi and Shiki 
support the Mo-ho chih-kuan reading 
with the claim that there has been a 
copyist’s error in the sutra. However, in 
the preceding vaipulya repentance the 
ritual bathing (prior to donning purified 
robes) is performed with a solution of 
ash and perfumed water (Fang-teng san- 
mei hsing-fa, T 46.945b2), and Tsun-shih 


chooses to retain the original reading of 
"ash" (see Ch'ing kuan-yin san-mei i, T 
46.968c5). 

There is quite a difference in nuance 
between using scented rubbings as part of 
a purification process, and the "peniten- 
tial" implications of using ashes, though 
both imply "renewal" Of course "repent- 
ing in ashes" is not unique to Buddhism; 
see, e.g., the book of Job (42: 5-6): "I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now my eye sees thee; therefore I despise 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 


Commence on an auspicious day [of 
uposatha] Y&H3£ B: the eighth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty-ninth, or 
thirtieth day of the month; the six fast 
days (uposatha) used for ritual purifica- 
tion, repentance, and/or (for lay people) 
deliberate maintaining of the eight basic 
precepts. This advice is not found in the 
sutra. 


Five-limbed prostration 7:8835:36: Ste- 
venson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 277, note 263) 
adds: 


Chan-jan (T 46.193c27-29) states: "Drop- 
ping to the ground in five-limbed pros- 
tration is as it is commonly performed 
by monks: ... where the two elbows, two 
knees, and crown of the head all touch 
the floor. It is also known as the ‘five-fold 
wheel, because the five spots [where the 
limbs touch] form a circle.” The Ch'ing 
kuan-yin ching shu (T 39.972a-b) identi- 
fies these bodily members symbolically 
with the five skandhas: the left hand and 
leg are yin and associated with samskdra 
and rüpa (impulses and form), respec- 
tively; the right hand and leg are yang 
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Sakyamuni, Amitabha, the three [sets of] dharani, the two bodhisattvas 
[Avalokite$vara and Mahasthamaprapta], and the noble assembly. After 
these venerations, you should kneel, burn incense, and scatter flowers. Sin- 
cerely carry out the mental visualizations as in the regular ceremonies. 
When you are finished making offerings, [15a] sit in the lotus posi- 


and associated with samjñā and vedana 
(perception and sensation), and the head 
is naturally associated with vijriana (con- 
sciousness). 


Seven Buddhas [of the past]: Vipasyin, 
Sikhin, Vi$vabhü, Krakucchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, Kàsyapa, and Sakyamuni. 

Three [sets of] dharani: found in the 
Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara: 


1. the spells of the Buddhas of the ten 
directions that save and protect sentient 
beings [20.35a6-15], 

2. the spells for destroying the obstacles 
of karma and neutralizing poison and 
eliminating harm [20.35a28-b8], and 

3. the spells of six-syllable phrases for sav- 
ing beings from suffering [20.36a8-12]. 

There is actually another "fourth" set of 

dharani in the sūtra (37c20-24), but these 
are never referred to by Chih-i. 

The noble assembly €7&: of bodhisat 

tvas, Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
other noble monks and lay people. 


Kneel afi: lit. the “Uigur kneel.” Steven- 
son (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 277, note 267) adds: 


Described in Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei 
chan-i (T 46.950b24) as "right knee 
placed to the ground, body poised erect,’ 
the "foreign kneel" receives its name 
from the fact that it is a formal posture of 
veneration derived from Indic and Cen- 
tral Asian Buddhist traditions. Accord- 
ing to Tao-hsüan (Shih-men kuie-ching 
i, T 45.863c), the right knee rests firmly 
on the ground and the left knee is raised. 
The buttocks should be suspended ever 
so slightly above the two heels. The torso 
should be erect and inclined slightly for- 
ward, and the two palms are joined in 
reverence. 


... Scatter flowers: see the sütra, 34c7- 
10: "You should now throw yourself to 
the ground in the five-limbed prostration, 
and facing these [Amitabha et al.] pay 
reverence. Burn incense and scatter flow- 
ers; maintain mindfulness and count one's 
breaths, so that one's thoughts will not be 
distracted, and continue for the period of 
ten thoughts. Petition this Buddha and his 
two attendant bodhisattvas for the sake of 
sentient beings." 

Sincerely carry out ... E-E H (E: 
Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 278, note 
268) adds: 


The "burning of incense and scattering 
of flowers" —often referred to in Chih-is 
manuals as "offering of the three deeds" 
(san-yeh kung-yang)—is accompanied 
by the intoning of the incense hymn 
and visualization of offerings typical of 
the preceding lotus and vaipulya repen- 
tances. The Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin chan-fa 
(T 46.795c8-12) instructs: "Taking up 
incense and flowers, [the participants] 
should make offering according to the 
usual procedure. When visualization of 
the offering to the three jewels of the 
tenfold dharmadhatu is complete, in 
all sincerity they profess the following 
outloud: ‘May this cloud of incense and 
flowers suffuse universally throughout 
the realms of the ten directions and 
provide offerings for all the Buddhas, 
the dharma, the bodhisattvas, and the 
assembly of countless $ràvakas. May they 
use it to erect a terrace of light that spans 
realms without limit. And throughout 
infinite Buddha lands may it be received 
and used to perform the work of the 
Buddhas, thereby perfuming all living 
beings and causing them to generate the 


») 


aspiration for enlightenment. 
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tion “with the body erect and the mind properly composed.” “Maintain 
mindfulness and count your breaths. Ten breaths make up one [cycle of] 
mindfulness; when ten [cycles of] mindfulness are completed,’ arise and 
burn incense. Thrice petition the three treasures, as above, for the sake of 
sentient beings. When the petitions are done, thrice chant the names of the 
three treasures, as well as chanting the name of Avalokite$vara. Join together 
the ten fingers and the palms [in reverence], and recite the four-lined verses 


With the body erect and the mind 
properly composed ?m 5 iE-L: the sūtra 
(36c7-11) has, 

With body erect and the mind properly 
composed, let the mind be unmoved, so 
that thoughts follow one after the other. 
Place the left hand on top of the right 
hand.... Count [breaths] from one to ten 
as one thought. 


Stevenson (278, note 269) and Donner 
(358, note 279) point out that this instruc- 
tion is quite an anomaly, since in India 
the right hand was usually placed on top 
of the left. Perhaps the translation was 
modified to fit Chinese practice? In China 
it was usual to place the left hand on top of 
the right. Stevenson adds that this practice 
was “in accordance with Chih-i’s writings 
on meditation as well as later Chinese 
Buddhist tradition.” 


Maintain mindfulness ... #2881 
ks — Ze: see the sütra, 34c8-9, translated 
above. Stevenson (p. 278, note 270) adds: 

The Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin chan-fa (T 
46.795c13-14) adds: "One should keep 
the mind from becoming scattered. 
Do not count the breath if breathing is 
winded, constricted, or coarse.” Accord- 
ing to Chih-is discussion of the twenty- 
five preliminary expedients for medita- 
tion in Tz'u-ti chan-men (T 46.490a3-17) 
and Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.466a1-10), 
these three conditions will impede medi- 
tative development. Contemplation can 
only be carried out effectively under a 
fourth condition— where breathing is 
“fine” or “at rest" —which he likens to a 
"continuous thread of fine silk that some- 


times seems to be present and sometimes 
seems to have vanished.” 

Chan-jan (T 46.194a6-18) expands at 
length on the meaning of breath count- 
ing according to the perspectives of mun- 
dane religious praxis as well as accord- 
ing to the four dharmas of the tripitaka, 
shared, separate, and perfect teachings. 
In the perfect teaching the breath is con- 
templated in conformity with "the three 
truths in a single instant of thought.” His 
discussion is mostly based on the Ching 
kuan-yin ching shu (T 36.972c). 


Recite the four-lined verses: these 
verses are found in the sūtra, 34c22-29: 


1. May you save me from my suffering, 
Shield all things with your great com- 
passion. 

Shine your pure light everywhere, 
Extinguish and remove the darkness of 
ignorance. 


2. May I be released from poison, harm, 
and suffering, 
From passionate afflictions and all dis- 
eases; 
May you come to my place 
And offer me great peace and rest. 


3. I now pay homage to your retinue; 
Hearing your name will save those who 
suffer; 

I myself now take refuge, 

O father of compassion for the world. 


4. I only ask that your coming be certain, 
To release me from the suffering of the 
three poisons, 

To offer me happiness in this world, 

And to reach great nirvana. 


Compare the more detailed instruc- 
tions in the Ch’ing kuan-yin chan fa 
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to the end. Also recite the three [sets of] spells, either once or seven times, 
depending on the lateness of the hour. 

When you are finished reciting the spells, make public confession and 
repentance, recalling your own transgressions. After you are cleansed by 
such open confession, pay reverence to those you have petitioned above. 
After paying reverence, one person should ascend to a high seat and either 
chant or recite the text of this sütra, while the rest of the people listen atten- 
tively. This practice should be carried out in the morning and early evening, 


and at other times you should follow the regular liturgies. 
Those who dislike omissions or abbreviations should consult the sütra 
and supplement [these instructions] for their benefit. 


2. Mental Attitude: Contemplating the emptiness of all [1529] 


The Sutra [on Petitioning Avaloketesvara] says, “The eyes respond to visible 
form—how can you maintain concentration [in the midst of these distrac- 


(795c22-26), which includes chanting 
some of the prose sections of the sütra 
along with the verses and the dharani. 
Regular liturgies # #: the "regular lit- 
urgies” are “four periods of sitting in med- 
itation and six periods of venerating the 
Buddhas,’ described by Chih-i in sections 
two and three of the Kuo-ching pai-lu (T 
46.794a-795b). For a detailed discussion 
see Stevenson, “Four Samadhis,” 45-48. 


Those who dislike omissions ... € 
fa B] RÀ UT 2$ AE 18 2$: apparantly Chih-i or 
Kuan-ting is sensitive to the abbreviated 
nature of these instructions and aware 
of the need to consult the more detailed 
texts. For those who dislike omissions or 
abbreviations, see the full translations and 
texts provided in Volume 3, and the expla- 
nations in my notes. 

The eyes respond to #H#E: lit., “are in 
mutual inter-relationship with.” 

Maintain concentration fft: lit., 
"embrace and abide in.” 

The eyes respond ... how can one 
maintain concentration FRA BAEZ 


Mit ERAS RAR S I ES:asum- 


mary of a passage from the Sutra on Peti- 


tioning Avalokitesvara, T 20.36c28-3728: 


Then [a devout monk named] Upasena 
arose from his seat, went to the venerable 
Sariputra, and paid homage at Sariputra’s 
feet with his face to the ground. He asked 
the venerable one: "Facing us is the 
Tathagata, praising [the Dharma?] and 
counting breaths; these are the causes 
for fostering great and good benefits. 
But how should I count my breaths [and 
maintain concentration]? I only ask, oh 
venerable one, that you explain this for 
my sake. The eyes and visual conscious- 
ness respond to forms; how can one main- 
tain concentration [when faced with such 
distractions]? The ears and aural con- 
sciousness respond to sounds; how can 
one maintain concentration? The nose 
and olfactory consciousness respond to 
scents; how can one maintain concen- 
tration? The tongue and gustatory con- 
sciousness respond to flavors; how can 
one maintain concentration? The mind 
and cognitive consciousness respond to 
mental objects; how can concentration 
be maintained? All deluded thoughts 
respond to [objects of] delusions; how 
can concentration be maintained? 
[Objects of] form, sound, scent, flavor, 
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tions]?... The faculty of cognitive thought (manas) [automatically and persis- 
tently] responds to mental objects—how can you maintain concentration?” 

The Great Collection of Sutras says, “Abide in the mind just-as-it-is." 
“Just-as-it-is” is emptiness. This text and [the passage in the Sūtra on Peti- 
tioning Avalokitesvara that] “Each and every [dharma] enters the limit of 
reality” are different ways of saying that “suchness is emptiness.” 

[In answer to this conundrum Sariputra answered,] “The element earth 
lacks solidity.” If we say that earth has Being, then “Being” implies [substan- 


and touch all respond mutually within 
the senses; how can concentration be 
maintained? Further, these [sense]con- 
sciousnesses are bandits—they prance 
about like monkeys [and rob you of your 
concentration]. How can concentration 
be maintained [in spite of] these frolick- 
ing six sense organs and the ubiquitous 
dharmas that are their objects?” 


This question is answered immediately 
by Sariputra in the sitra, but before giving 
this answer, Chih-i first answers the ques- 
tion himself by quoting other sources. 

Abide in the mind just-as-it-is JI. ft: 
it is difficult to tell what, if any, specific 
passage in the Great Collection of Sütras 
that Chih-i had in mind. The Inyo (16) 
refers to a passage that contains the phrase 
"abide in dharmas just-as-they-are" (T 
13.141C20), but the context is not particu- 
larly fitting. The Kogi (BT-I, 508) identifies 
the quote as coming from a later section, 
T 13.168c. Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 360, 
note 289) writes: 

The apparently corresponding sütra pas- 
sage runs, "The bodhisattva Bright-star 
asked, "Where is the dwelling-place of 
wind?' [The Buddha answered,] 'Son 
of good family, wind resides in space. 
[The bodhisattva] asked again, "Where 
then does space reside?’ [The Buddha 
answered,] 'Space dwells everywhere: 
[The bodhisattva] asked again, "Where 
then does "everywhere" reside?' [The 
Buddha] replied, "Where "everywhere" 
resides cannot be explained. Why [not]? 
Because it is separate from all places, 


because no places can be contained in 
it, and because, being neither number 
nor name, it cannot be measured. It is 
not enlightenment nor insight, existence 
nor inexistence.... It is the nature of real- 
ity, the unimpeded gate to all dharmas. 
That is why "everywhere" has no dwelling 
place.” The passage Kogi believes Chih-i 
to be quoting from says nothing about 
either mind nor suchness, but it does 
clearly make the point, relevant to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan here, that all dharmas 
(which would implicitly include mind, 
whether as citta, manas, or vijfiána) 
dwell in or rest on the inexplicable nature 
of reality (suchness). Hence (one must 
conclude), it is unnecessary to worry (as 
does the monk Upasena in the previous 
quote) about the object-world impinging 
on and ruining ones concentration—for 
it is all suchness anyway. This seems to be 
an acceptable answer to Upasenas ques- 
tion, and is essentially the point made by 
Sariputra in his answer to the question 
of Upasena. 

It is possible that Chih-i was summariz- 
ing what he took to be a central teaching 
of Mahayana and of this sütra collection, 
and not referring to a specific passage. 

The limit of reality iR Z Ps: see T 
20.37a12-13. For a full translation of the 
context see the translation of Sariputra’s 
answer below. 

The element earth lacks solidity 3$EEE: 
following directly after the question of 
Upasena quoted above, Sáriputra answers 
the question as follows (T 20.37a8-14): 

Then Sariputra said to Upasena, “You 
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tial] "reality; and [substantial] "reality" refers to [something that is] “solid.” 
If we say that earth is non-existent, or is both existent and non-existent, or 
neither existent nor non-existent, this implies phenomenal substantiality, 
and all affirm the sense of [substantial] “solidity.” Here [the sutra] clarifies 
its ultimate unobtainability by negating the nature of solidity [because it is 
empty of substantial Being]. 

[The sūtra says] “the nature of water is not to abide.” If we say that 
water exists [substantially], this "existence" implies "abiding,... and so forth 
[including] to say that water neither exists nor inexists, again is to affirm 
[substantial] “abiding.” Now, [water] does not abide [in the sense of] the 
tetralemma of Being, does not abide [in the sense of] the tetralemma of non- 
existence, and does not abide [in the sense of] being indescribable—there- 


fore [the sūtra] says that “the nature of water is not to abide.” 
[The sutra says] “the nature of wind is unimpedability.” If you contem- 


should now contemplate earth as the 
element earth with the nature of non- 
solidity; water as the element water with 
the nature of non-abiding; wind as the 
element wind with the nature of being 
unimpeded; and because of delusion, 
fire as the element fire with the nature of 
being unreal. These arise through causes 
and conditions and form, sensation, per- 
ception, impulses, and consciousness; 
each and every one in their nature and 
features is the same as water, fire, wind, 
and so forth—they all enter the limit of 
reality. 

When Upasena heard these words 
his body became like water and fire 
[i.e., non-abiding and unreal?], and he 
attained the samadhi of the four great 
elements, gained penetrating under- 
standing into the emptiness and non- 
Being of the five skandhas, killed the 
bandits [of the deluded and distracting 
senses], attained clarity of mind, became 
an arhat and, spewing forth fire from his 
body, thereupon annihilated his body 
and entered parinirvana. Then Sariputra 
gathered together his relics and built a 
stupa over them. 


... all affirm the sense of [substantial] 
“solidity” 1583€: to make sense of this 


argument and its mixture of yu (Being 
or existence) and wu (nothingness or 
non-Being), see my discussion of Chih-i's 
attempt to transcend the duality of Being 
and non-Being, existence and non-exis- 
tence, by means of his threefold truth, in 
Foundations, esp. 13-16. 

The nature of water is not to abide TE 
AME: see the sūtra, 37a9. 

The tetralemma of Being #74): that 
is, the options of "water exists, does not 
exist, both exists and does not exist, nei- 
ther exists nor does not exist." 


The tetralemma of non-existence #9 
fJ: that is, water does not exist, does not 
inexist, both does not exist and does not 
inexist, neither does not exist nor does 
not inexist. 


The nature of water is not to abide 7K 
TEASE: Chih-i is playing with words here 
to make his usual point. The sütra passage 
speaks of the different traditional char- 
acteristics of the four elements—earth is 
“solid,” water flows, wind is unhindered, 
fire is insubstantial; Chih-i is expanding 
on his understanding of terms such as 
"existence" and "abiding" on the basis of 
his insight into the threefold truth. 
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plate wind as [substantial] existence, this [substantial] "existence" implies 
"impediment,... and so forth [including the inapplicablility of] wind as 
neither existing nor non-existing, and the negation of the tetralemma as 
inexistence; therefore [the sūtra] says “the nature of wind is unimpedability^ 

[The sutra says] “the element of fire is unreal.” Fire does not arise from 
itself, [nor from something else, nor from both,] nor without a cause. Basi- 
cally it is without [independent] “own-being” (svabhàva), and has existence 
only in dependence upon causes and conditions. Therefore [the sütra] says 
“it is unreal" 

Such is the contemplation of visible form (rüpa) [as the four elements]; 
[so also] "sensation, perception, impulses, and consciousness—each and 
every one—all enter the limit of reality" [They are all empty; they are all 
suchness.] 

Such is the contemplation of the aggregates (skandhas); [so also] the 


venient platforms for the vault into and 
past the two tetralemmas (of existence 
and inexistence). This is because water 
and wind (as well as fire) are even from 
the provisional standpoint insubstantial. 
As for "fire is unreal" one would expect 
on the analogy of the statement about 
earth "fire is not hot.” Chan-jan too 
wonders why in this case the opposi- 
tion suggested is that between causa- 
tion by self and causation by other rather 
than between "is" and "is not" as for the 
previous three elements, but answers 
his own question by declaring that self 
= existence, and other = inexistence. 
The argument given by Chih-i is in the 


The nature of wind is unimpedability 
tide ... the element of fire is unreal 
KK EK: see the sūtra, 37a10-11. 


Sensation, perception, impulses, and 
consciousness—each and every one— 
all enter the limit of reality 78 7T#R— 
— $8 A a1 FEZ BE: as quoted above, from 
the Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, T 
20.37a11-12. Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
361, note 295) adds: 


In this passage what begins as a state- 
ment about the nature of the external 
world passes immediately into a state- 
ment on the nature of statements about 
the external world. Thus earth is said at 
first to lack solidity (or firmness or hard- 


ness) but soon it is clear that the con- 
tention is that no statement about earth 
or anything else can be taken as “firm,” 
“solid,” or absolutely valid. 

One would expect the text to say “water 
is not wet,’ and “wind does not move,’ 
on the analogy of “earth lacks solidity.” 
But instead of using paradoxical state- 
ments, it is with generally accepted 
descriptions of these phenomena that 
the sūtra characterizes water and wind, 
i.e., as non-abiding and as unimpedable 
(or “permeable”). The common-sense 
descriptions of these are in this case con- 


style and practically in the words of the 
Mulamadhyamaka-karikas. 

Kogi explicitly says that both kinds of 
emptiness, that of nature (ontological) 
and that of features (epistemological), 
apply. For not only do these four ele- 
ments and five skandha lack any nature, 
but all attempts to describe them likewise 
ultimately fail. As the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
says, and Kogi quotes here again, "Even 
the tetralemma of inexistence fails (to 
characterize wind)?” That, in Kogi's opin- 
ion, is the assertion of the (epistemologi- 
cal) emptiness of features. 
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twelvefold links of causes and conditions are [empty of substantial Being], 
like an echo in the valley, as solid as the [empty] core of a banana tree, 
[evanescent] like dew or lighting, and so forth. Pondering this for [every] 
single moment will lead to the attainment of the [correct] contemplation of 
emptiness. You should diligently cultivate and learn [this contemplation], so 
that you may attain resonance [with reality such-as-it-is]. This foundation of 
contemplative wisdom must not be neglected. 


3. On Chanting the Dharani [15a25] 


[1.] The "dhàranis for eliminating poison and restraining harm" have the 
power to destroy the obstacles of retribution. [As the Sutra on Petitioning 


As solid as the core of a banana tree, 
like dew or lightning, and so forth WE 
££ EX 2E 5: these are some of the typi- 
cal analogies used in Mahayana texts to 
illustrate emptiness. The trunk of a banana 
tree is “empty”: it consists only of layers of 
leaves which, when stripped away, leave 
nothing. Perhaps the image of an onion 
is more familiar to a Western reader: after 
stripping away the layers of an onion, noth- 
ing is left. A set of ten is perhaps the most 
popular: foam, a bubble, mirage, banana 
tree, magical illusion, dream, reflection/ 
shadow, echo, cloud, and lightning. 


This foundation of contemplative wis- 
dom must not be neglected HAZET 
"TBI t3: Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 281, 
note 281) translates Chan-jans commen- 
tary (T 46.194c25-195a1; BT-I, 510): 

If there is no [foundation of] contempla- 
tive insight, then the practice becomes 
profitless asceticism. For this reason 
one must use the meditative discern- 
ment [that perceives objects to be] like a 
mirage, etc., in order to realize the empti- 
ness of essential nature and distinguish- 
ing mark and enter the limit of reality. 
There are two [understandings] of the 
limit of reality: the two vehicles resort [to 
the sense found in] the Shared [Teach- 
ing], which [interprets the limit of reality 
as] the true or real. The Separate and 
Perfect [Teachings] rely on the [vision 


of] the middle and do not hold anything 
in common with the lesser [vehicles]. 
Here [the Mo-ho chih-kuan] still carries 
the [sense of] the Shared [Teaching]. 
But when it comes to the dharani or six- 
syllable phrases below, it accords with 
the [view of] the middle way. This is all 
the more the case for the section on the 
contemplation of evil [dharmas] that fol- 
lows later, which relies wholly upon the 
perfect contemplation. Thus you should 
know that the fundamental import of 
the present section is that of the Perfect 
[Teaching]. 

Dháranis for eliminating poison and 
restraining harm" EERE: this is 
actually half of the title of the second set 
of dharanis, the “dharanis for destroying 
the obstacle of evil karma and eliminating 
poison and restraining harm" 8E 3E3E B iH 
(K3EEPEREIE (T 20.35a22-23), but in 
light of the sütra passage quoted by Chih-i 
below, it seems to refer to the first set of 
dhàranis, which in the sūtra is called "the 
spells of the Buddhas of the ten directions 
who save and protect sentient beings" +7 
at Bh SRE (see T 20.35a4-15). 

Obstacles of retribution #%: this is 
the first of three obstacles =f to advanc- 
ing on the Buddhist path, those of pas- 
sionate affliction Ath (klesa), karma 3, 
and retribution $&. Stevenson (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 282, note 282) adds: 
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Avalokitesvara teaches, after the Buddha taught how to chant these dharanis 
and what power they had,] “the people of Vaisali became calm and regained 
their original [normal] state [of health]? 

[2.] The "dháranis for destroying evil karma" have the power to destroy 
the obstacles of karma. Even one who offends against the noble conduct 
[expected of a monk] can have the filth [of misdeeds] removed and regain 


purity. 


[3.] The “dhāranīs of six-syllable phrases" have the power to destroy the 
obstacles of passionate afflictions; without a doubt they purify [the senses of] 


The obstacle of retribution refers to lim- 
itations of physical or mental endow- 
ment as well as environment that arise 
from karmic influences of the past. The 
pairing of the obstacles of retribution 
and affliction with the first and third 
dharanis is reversed in the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan and Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu (see 
T 39.973a24-29). 

People of Vaisali became calm: see the 

sütra (T 20.35a17-19). The context reads: 


"If these spells are chanted, all the Bud- 
dhas and great bodhisattvas will con- 
stantly be there to protect you, to deliver 
you from fear and the sword-like harm 
of poison, and lead all to be healed from 
disease.” When the people of Vaisali heard 
this teaching, they became calm and 
regained their original (health). 


Dháranis for destroying evil karma" 
Rk EH KE REE: this is the second set of 
dharanis: see the sutra, T 20.35a23-b8. 
The sütra (35b8-14) explains their power 
as follows: 


All fear and all harm from poison [will 
disappear]; all evil demons, tigers, 
wolves, and lions who hear the chanting 
of these spells will have their mouths 
shut and they will be unable to harm 
you. Even people who offend against the 
noble conduct [expected of a monk] and 
do the ten evil deeds, when they hear these 
spells will have the filth [of their misdeeds] 
removed and be able to regain their pure 
status [as members of the community]. 
Even if one has karmic obstacles that are 


defiled and not good, if one calls on the 
bodhisattva Avalokite$vara and chants 
these spells, one can destroy the obsta- 
cles of [bad] karma and see the Buddha 
appear before ones eyes. 


... obstacles of karma # ... filth 
removed and regain purity P5 3€ RS 
{Rif i: see the sūtra, T 20.35b10-11, as 
quoted in the previous note. 


» 1. 


Dharanis of six-syllable phrases" 7x 
FAAEE: this is the third set of 
dharanis: see the sutra, T 20.36a6-12. 

The meaning of “six syllables” is uncer- 
tain, and the sutra itself does not give any 
explanation. Many theories have been 
proposed, though none definitive. Donner 
(Mo-ho chih-kuan, 363, note 301) outlines 
the many theories proposed through the 
years: 

The dharani [in the sütra] is comprised 
of some fifty characters in Chinese, so 
that the number of characters cannot be 
the meaning of the “six letters” in the title 
of the dharani. There are numerous theo- 
ries on the meaning of this title. Chih- 
i himself says in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
below that they signify six incarnations 
of Avalokitesvara, one for each of the 
(lower) six destinies. In Chih-i’s com- 
mentary to the Ching kuan-yin shu how- 
ever (T 39.975b-c), he gives two addi- 
tional interpretations, one linking the 
"six letters" with the (purification of the) 
six sense-organs, and the other linking 
them with the “six subtle gates" 7\#)F4. 
The "six subtle gates" are both the subject 
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the three poisons [of greed, anger, and delusion], and consummate the path 
of Buddhahood. 


and title of Chih-i's separate work, the 
one-roll Liu-miao fa-men, mentioned in 
Kuan-ting's introduction to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (T 46.3a6) as Chih-i's trea- 
tise on the "variable" calming-and-con- 
templation. The "six subtle gates" are (1) 
counting the breaths, (2) following the 
breath mentally, (3) calming, (4) con- 
templation, (5) self-reflection, and (6) 
purification. 

Chih-i also mentions disparagingly in 
his Ch'ing kuan-yin shu the views of other 
teachers that these six letters refer to the 
Three Jewels (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, 
each written in two characters in Chi- 
nese), or else the Three Jewels (each in 
one character) plus Avalokitesvara (in 
three characters: Kuan-shih-yin). 

Kogi [BT-I, 515] cites here the work by 
the Japanese Tendai monk Myokaku HH$ 
(1084-??), the Shitsudon yoketsu A BR, 
a treatise dealing with the Siddham script 
and Chinese transliterations of Sanskrit. 
At T 84.551c-552b, Myokaku takes up the 
problem of the meaning of the “six let- 
ters" of the Six Letter dharani: he rejects 
the "Three Jewels," "Three Jewels plus 
Avalokitesvara,’ and "Six Incarnations of 
Avalokite$vara" as false interpretations, 
and also argues that the "six subtle gates" 
interpretation cannot be supported. Sug- 
gesting then his own interpretation, he 
points out that the number 6 is often eso- 
terically represented by the character sha 
i? for the Sanskrit letter s, short for sad, 
meaning “six.” However, the character 
sha can also stand for the Sanskrit word 
sampanna ("complete"), he observes, and 
in his opinion, the correct title of the 
dharani should be "the universally effica- 
cious dharani’: meaning one which has 
a much wider use that those that deal 
only with the destruction of evil karma, 
the healing of disease, the fulfillment 
of worldly wishes, etc. The mistake was 
made therefore in misunderstanding a 


hypothetical title, “the sha dharani.” 

Odas5 dictionary (1827c) cites Hotan's 
RM (1654-1738) unpublished com- 
mentary on the Ching kuan-yin shu, the 
Kannon sangenki $i & X Zac. According 
to Hotan, the "six letters" refers to six 
characters within the dharani, namely 
an-to-li-po-t'u-li £z ERES [or Ze 
442: $4] which are the fourth to the 
ninth characters in the whole dharani. 
The Japanese pronunciation of this six- 
character phrase is andari-pandari, 
the restored Sanskrit pronunciation is 
*amdali-pamdali, and Hotan takes this 
to mean ānāpāna, namely the regu- 
lated inhalation and exhalation that 
is employed in meditation and that is 
mentioned repeatedly in the Petition- 
ing Avalokitesvara Sütra under the term 
"counting the breaths.”... Essentially the 
same phrase appears several times in the 
dharani of the related scripture Liu-tzu- 
chou-wang ching FE, the “Six- 
character dharani king sūtra” (T. 20.38b). 
It is a clever solution that Hotan has sug- 
gested. Could it be the right one? 

There is also the well-known dharani 
(or mantra) om-mani-padme-hum, 
which is written with six letters in San- 
skrit, though no trace of this pronuncia- 
tion appears in the sūtra dharani. There 
exists further a six-letter dharani con- 
nected with Mañjuśrī [see Mochizuki, 
vol. 5, p. 5061], which could hardly have 
anything to do with this one. 

Whichever one [if any] of these expla- 
nations is correct, it is a fact that both 
the T'ien-t'ai and Japanese Shingon 
traditions have assumed the "six let- 
ters" to refer to the six incarnations of 
Avalokite$vara and the six destinies in 
which they appear. Though this interpre- 
tation is in accord with (and very likely 
based upon) the Mo-ho chih-kuan expla- 
nation, it seems unlikely that it is correct, 
for it has no basis in the sütra itself. 
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The “six syllables” refer to [15b] the six [incarnations of] Avalokitesvara, 
who have the power to destroy the three kinds of obstacles in the six [lower] 


destinies. 


1. Avalokite$vara as Great Compassion X358 destroys the three 
obstacles in the destiny of hell. The suffering in this destiny is intense— 
therefore it is appropriate to apply great compassion. 

2. Avalokite$vara as Great Mercy KX% tE ®© destroys the three obstacles 
in the destiny of hungry ghosts. This destiny entails starvation and 
thirst —therefore it is appropriate to apply great mercy. 

3. The Fearless Lion-like Avalokitesvara iT 3E ERE destroys the 
three obstacles in the destiny of beasts. The king of beasts is majestic 
and fierce [and can thus face the untamed ferociousness of beasts]— 
therefore it is appropriate to apply fearlessness. 

4. Avalokite$vara as Universally Shining Great Light A635 EE Sg tt à 
destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of the asuras. This destiny 
entails envy and distrust—therefore it is appropriate to apply universal 


illumination. 


5. Avalokite$vara as the Divine Hero KA XMS destroys the three 
obstacles in the destiny of human beings. The human destiny involves 
both mundane affairs 3? and [the capacity to understand] the principle 
[of reality] #2. He is called "divine" because he uses mundane means 
to overcome [human] arrogance, and he is called a "hero" in [that he 
helps human beings understand] the principle [of reality], that is, to 


perceive Buddha-nature. 


Six [incarnations of] Avalokitesvara 
KREE ... in the six destinies 7x38: the 
source of this list of six incarnations of 
Avalokitesvara is not clear. As discussed 
in the previous note, this explanation 
is not found in the Sutra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara. 

However, the Inyo gives a reference to 
the The Spells of Seven Buddhas and Eight 
Bodhisattvas +% /\ 3 Bg Pr UL PC RETE, ni 
M (Sutra of great dhdranis and spells 
taught by the seven Buddhas and eight 
bodhisattvas) T no. 1332, 21.541b8-10, a 
dharani text translated by an unknown 
person in the Eastern Tsin period (317- 
420). The list reads: 


Homage to Avalokite$vara; the Fearless 


Lion-like Avalokite$vara, Avalokitesvara 
of Great Compassion and Tolerance, 
Avalokitesvara as Mahabrahma the Pure, 
Avalokitesvara as Universally Shining 
Great Light, Avalokite$vara as the Divine 
Hero, who is able to grant bliss to sen- 
tient beings and save them from the 
shore of samsara. 

There is much overlap here, and it is 
quite possible that Chih-i got his list from 
this text, especially in light of the fact that 
he refers again to this text and the “seven 
Buddhas and eight bodhisattvas repen- 
tance” in the next section. 

The Shiki (BT-I, 518-19) refers to 
another list of six incarnations of Avaloki- 
te$vara used in the esoteric tradition, but 
adds that this is a later interpretation. 
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6. Avalokite$vara as Mahabrahma the Profound ARH destroys 
the three obstacles in the destiny of divine beings. Brahma is the lord of 
divine beings—by indicating the lord, one includes the vassals as well. 


Expanding on this further, the six [incarnations of] Avalokite$vara may 
signify the twenty-five samadhis. [Avalokite$vara as] Great Compassion 


Twenty-five samadhis — t=: 
based on a passage in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra (T 12.690b2-23) with a list of twenty- 
five samadhis, each of which involves 
overcoming one state of existence: 


Again, [the bodhisattva] is not afraid 
of being born in the twenty-five states 
of existence. Therefore this is called the 
stage of fearlessness. 

Good sons. The bodhisattva-maha- 
sattva dwells in the stage of fearlessness, 
having attained the twenty-five samadhis 
and annihilated the twenty-five states of 
existence. 

1. Good sons. By attaining the samadhi 
of non-defilement, one is able to 
annihilate hellish existence. 

2. By attaining the samadhi of non- 
retrogression, one is able to annihilate 
beastly existence. 

3. By attaining the samadhi of a blissful 
mind, one is able to annihilate exis- 
tence as a hungry ghost. 

4. By attaining the samadhi of joy, one is 
able to annihilate asura-like existence. 

5. By attaining the sun-light samadhi, 
one is able to sever existence in 
Pürvavideha (the eastern continent). 

6. By attaining the moon-light samadhi, 
one is able to sever existence in Apara- 
godaniya (the western continent). 

7. By attaining the burning flame 
samadhi, one is able to sever exis- 
tence in Uttarakuru (the northern 
continent). 

8. By attaining the samadhi that is like a 
mirage, one is able to sever existence in 
Jambudvipa (the southern continent). 

9. By attaining the samadhi of the 
immobility of all dharmas, one is able 
to sever existence in the four heavens 


(of the four guardian deities). 

10. By attaining the samadhi of being dif- 
ficult to conquer, one is able to sever 
existence in the Trayastrimca heaven. 

11. By attaining the samadhi of ecstatic 
mind, one is able to sever existence in 
the Yàma heaven. 

12. By attaining the blue samadhi, one is 
able to sever existence in the Tusita 
heaven. 

13. By attaining the yellow samadhi, 
one is able to sever existence in the 
Nirmanarati heaven. 

14. By attaining the red samadhi, one is 
able to sever existence in the Paranir- 
mita-vacavartin heaven. 

15. By attaining the white samadhi, one 
is able to sever existence in the first 
dhyana stage. 

16. By attaining the varied samadhi, one 
is able to sever existence as Maha- 
brahma. 

17. By attaining the twin samadhi, one is 
able to sever existence in the second 
dhyana stage. 

18. By attaining the sound-of-thunder 
samadhi, one is able to sever existence 
in the third dhyana stage. 

19. By attaining the rain samadhi, one is 
able to sever existence in the fourth 
dhyana stage. 

20. By attaining the empty-space 
samadhi, one is able to sever existence 
that is non-conceptual. 

21. By attaining the bright-mirror 
samadhi, one is able to sever existence 
in pure dwelling as a non-returner. 

22.By attaining the unimpeded 
samadhi, one is able to sever exis- 
tence in the place of emptiness 
(akacanantyayatana). 

23. By attaining the constant samadhi, 
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corresponds to the samadhi of non-defilement [#1]. [Avalokitesvara as] 
Great Mercy corresponds to the samadhi of a blissful mind [#3]. Fearless 
Lion-like [Avalokitesvara] corresponds to the samadhi of non-retrogression 
[42]. [Avalokitesvara as] Great Light corresponds to the samadhi of joy [#4]. 
[Avalokite$vara as] Hero corresponds to the four samadhis up to that which 
is like a mirage [#5-#8]. [Avalokite$vara as] Mahabrahma corresponds to 
the seventeen samadhis [that remain], starting with that which is “immo- 
bile" [#9-#25]. Consider this yourself and see what it means. 

This Sutra [on Petitioning Avalokitesvara] is applicable for repentance by 
those of all three vehicles. If you discipline yourself and save yourself, killing 
the bandits [of the passionate afflictions] that are like fetters, you will perfect 
arhatship. If you have abundant merit and acute capability, and contemplate 
ignorance, impulses, and the rest [of the twelve-fold links of causes and 
conditions], then you will attain pratyekabuddhahood. If you arouse great 
compassion, have a body [that shines like] lapus lazuli and with a Buddha 
seen in each pore, you will attain the Sàrangama [heroic] Samadhi and dwell 
in the stage of non-retrogression. 

In many Mahayana sütras there are practices of this type, such as the 
repentance of the seven Buddhas and the eight bodhisattvas, and the [repen- 


one is able to sever existence in the 
place of consciousness (vijfiananana- 
tyáyatana). 

. By attaining the samadhi of bliss, one 
is able to sever existence in the place 
of function (akimcanyáyatana). 

. By attaining the samadhi of self, 
one is able to sever the place of both 
non-conceptualization and non-non- 
conceptualization (naivasamjna- 
samjnayatana). 

This is called the severing of the 

twenty-five states of existence by 

bodhisattvas who attain the twenty- 
five samadhi. 


For a detailed analysis of the twenty-five 
samadhis and their relationship to the 
twenty-five states of existence, see Chih-i’s 
The Meaning of the Fourfold Teachings, T 
46.755c29-758b28.$ 

Fearless Lion-like [Avalokitesvara] 
corresponds to the samadhi of non-ret- 
rogression: if we follow the original cor- 
respondence of the type of incarnation of 
Avalokitesvara with certain destinies, then 
numbers 2 and 3 should be switched. 


2 


A 


2 


A 


Repentance of the seven Buddhas 
and the eight bodhisattvas t fb / £f 
{&: see note above and the sūtra, T no. 


These twenty-five states of existence are 
a breakdown of the Buddhist cosmologi- 
cal “three realms of existence” (the realms 
of desire, form, and formlessness): the six 
destinies (with four levels for human exis- 
tence and six for the divine, for a total of 
fourteen in the realm of desires), six levels 
of existence in the realm of form, and 
four levels in the realm of formlessness. 
For a full list see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 339-342. 


1332, 21.536b-561b. Thus there is reason 
to believe that Chih-i's idea or list of 
the six incarnations of Avalokitesvara is 
drawn from this sütra. The sütra identifies 
and discusses dhdranis associated with 
each of the seven Buddhas of the past 
(from Vipa$yin to Sakyamuni), and vari- 
ous incantations and repentances associ- 
ated with eight bodhisattvas (including 
Manijusri and Avalokitesvara). 
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tance involving] eight hundred days of cleaning the latrine in the Sütra 
on Contemplating the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha. Such [practices] are all 
included in [the samadhi of] “following ones own thoughts.” 


2. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Good Dharmas [15b20] 


Second, [the section on the contemplation of] good dharmas is in two parts. 
First is distinguishing the four phases of thought, and next is listing various 
good [dharmas]. 


1. The Four Phases of Thought [15b23] 


First is the clarification of the four phases of thought. Cognition and con- 
sciousness ‘Lyi are without form and cannot be seen, but you can distin- 
guish four phases [in the process of the unfolding of each thought]: pre- 
thought, imminent thought, the thought [itself], and concluded thought. 
“Pre-thought” refers to the thought before it has arisen; “imminent thought” 
refers to the thought as it is about to arise; “the thought [itself]” refers to 
the [momentary] dwelling [of a thought] due to a relation with an object £X 
#3; "concluded thought" refers to the relation with an object [of mentation] 
coming to an end. If you are able to fully comprehend these four [phases], 
you will thereupon realize the single feature that is [actually] no feature at all 
[because it is "empty" ]. 


Eight hundred days of cleaning the this samadhi, what mental features are 


latrine /\G Al: see the Sütra on Con- 
templating the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha 
i de 22K KEM, T no. 409, 13.677b-680c, 
translated by Dharmamitra between 424 
and 441. This short text teaches a method 
of repentance for having broken the pre- 
cepts and involves cleaning toilets and 
then cleansing oneself for a period of eight 
hundred days while contemplating the 
bodhisattva Akasagarbha and thirty-five 
Buddhas (see especially 677c). 


Distinguishing the four phases of 
thought /U5&: that is, pre-thought KS, 
imminent thought $C, the thought & 
[itself], and completed thought ZE. 

This section is almost the same as sec- 
tion four of Chih-is Chüeh-i san-mei (T 
46.623a5-b23). It opens with the ques- 
tion, "When a practitioner wishes to enter 


involved in this concentration?" (623a6-7) 
See translation in Volume 3. 


Good [dharmas]: basically a discussion 
of the six perfections (pàáramita). 


Pre-thought ... coming to an end: 
the Chüeh-i san-mei version has a longer 
explanation, mainly in that it refers to the 
objects of mental activity for each phase 
(623a10-11). Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
365, note 314) adds: 

It must be remembered that in the Bud- 
dhist analysis of the eighteen dhatu, 
manas as the sixth "sense-organ;' i.e., the 
organ of thought, combines with mental 
objects (dharmas) to produce the "mind- 
consciousness" (manovijfiána). Thus a 
thought (i.e., an element within manas) 
never stands alone, but is always in asso- 
ciation with its (mental) object. 


The single feature that is no feature 
at all —fHÉ&fB: in other words, the four 
"phases" are all integral parts of a single 
phenomenon (a "thought")— not inde- 
pendent existences or happenings. They 
(as well as the thought itself) are thus 
empty of substantial existence and as such 
“without marks.” 

Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 286-87, 
note 293) comments on and translates 
Chan-jans (BT-I, 526-27) commentary on 
this section as follows: 

Chan-jan here embarks on a critique 
of certain misrepresentations of the 
“samadhi of following one’s thought,” as 
well as on a lengthy statement of what 
he considers to be the correct approach 
to its practice. The passage in ques- 
tion figures prominently in the debates 
over meditation carried on between the 
“home mountain" and “off mountain" 
circles of Sung period T'ien-taài. 

Chan-jan (T 46.197b4-28) states: "Fur- 
thermore, people in the world today for 
the most part assert that the mind in 
which thought has arisen is false, and one 
should contemplate the mind [wherein 
thought is] annihilated. [The latter, they 
claim,] is real. So saying, these people 
end up avoiding [the practice of] medi- 
tative discernment completely, think- 
ing that [such an approach] represents 
the nonarising or nonproduction [of 
thought]. Their error is grave indeed. 
These commonplace practitioners of 
dhyana all [claim to] contemplate nona- 
rising but have no clue as to where this 
‘nonarising’ is to be found. Is [this condi- 
tion of nonarising] previously existent or 
present? Is is previously nonexistent or 
not present? If you say it is already pres- 
ent, then you must have already realized 
nonarising. If you say it is not already 
present, then how can you call it a con- 
templation?... 

"[Contemplation] is like putting out 
a fire: [its coals] must be extinguished 
completely. If one just extinguishes the 
visible [flames and smoke] and fails 
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to extinguish its potential [to flare up 
again], one will eventually be scorched 
by flames that have yet to appear. To con- 
template mind [in the phases of] 'not- 
yet-arisen or 'already-completed' is truly 
to extinguish [mind that is] 'about-to- 
arise and 'arisen-proper. People who 
[occupy themselves with this miscon- 
ceived] contemplation of nonarising [of 
thoughts] only know how to discern 
mind in its full state of generation and 
force it not to generate thoughts. They do 
not know how to discern mind before it 
has generated thought. The essential sub- 
stance of mind is originally inexistent. 
Its inexistence being something that is 
fundamental, its generation or activation 
is, likewise, no-generation.... 
"Furthermore, contemplation of the 
four phases [of thought] is a method of 
meditative discernment that is designed 
to pursue the branch tips and fol- 
low along with phenomenal activities, 
wherever thought happens to lead (sui- 
tzu-i). On the other hand, approaches 
such as the constantly seated samadhi 
are concerned exclusively with the dis- 
cernment of principle or [the fact that] 
there is no dharma that is not identical to 
dharma-nature. Thus one should know 
that neither of these two approaches 
can be dispensed with in the cultivation 
of samadhi. It is with such an idea in 
mind that the Chan-cha ching S33 [T 
17.908a-b] says: "There are two modes 
to meditative discernment. One is [the 
approach of] consciousness-only, where 
all is [realized to be] mind only. The sec- 
ond in contemplation of reality [itself] 
or the discerning of true suchness. 
"Consciousness-only' corresponds to 
[contemplation] carried out amidst 
phenomenal activities. 'Suchness' is the 
contemplation of principle. The contem- 
plation of the four phases as applied to 
[the manifold phenomena of] the tenfold 
dharmadhatu that is described in the 
text here is the equivalent of the discern- 
ment of all [dharmas] as mind-only set 
forth in the Chan-cha ching. It is with 
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Q: The “pre-thought” has not yet arisen, and the “concluded thought” 
has faded away. There is no “thought” in these two [phases]; and having 
no thought means having no features. How can you contemplate these 
[thoughts]? 

A: Although [during the phase of] “pre-thought” [a thought] has not yet 


of] a person who has not yet performed an activity, and later performs an 
activity; we cannot say that since the activity has not yet been performed, 
therefore there is no person. If it is determined that there is no person, then 
who later performs the activity? Since there is a person who has not yet per- 
formed the activity, therefore there is a performance of the activity. 

The mental process is also like this. [15c] Because there is [the phase 
of] “pre-thought,” you can attain [the phase of] "imminent thought.” If 
there were no “pre-thought,’ how could you attain "imminent thought"? 
Therefore even though [the thought itself] does not yet exist at [the phase 
of] "pre-thought," you cannot say that ultimately there is no thought [even 
at this phase]. 

Even though [thought] has perished at [the phase of] "concluded 
thought,” it also can be contemplated. This is like [the state of] a person who 
has finished an activity—you cannot say that [the person] does not exist. 
If it is determined that the person does not exist, then who previously per- 
formed the activity? The perishing of a thought at [the phase of] “concluded 
thought" is also like this. It cannot be said that it is an eternal perishing. If it 
were an eternal perishing, then this would be the [extreme heretical] view 
of annihilationism (ucchedavada), that there are no causes and no results. 


this sense in mind that the passage here adds: 


states: ‘If one can comprehend fully the If mind utterly perished with the perish- 
four [phases], one will penetrate mark- ing of each thought, continuity of karmic 
lessness. cause and effect (and, hence, religious 
For a discussion of the Chan-cha shan-e practice as well) would be impossible. 
yeh pao ching 55 SERRE (T no. 839), This, of course, was one of the basic 
with reference to recent Japanese scholar- grounds for positing the Yogacara thesis 
ship, see Lai, “The Chan-cha ching: Reli- of an dlaya-vijnana (the repository for 
gion and magic in medieval China;" in karmic seeds) and Klista-manovijfiana 
Chinese Buddhist Apocrypha, Robert E. (the deluded grasping or positing of the 


álaya as self) as a continuing substra- 
tum of mental activity that undergirds 
the arising and perishing of momen- 


Buswell, Jr., ed., 1990, 175-206. 

How can you contemplate? = ("J =] i: a 
slightly more detailed version of this ques- tary consciousness (manas and vijfiana). 
tion and answer is found in the Chüeh-i Although the contemplation of the four 
san-mei, 623a24-b8; see Volume 3. phases of thought is quite reminiscent of 

No causes and no results AHF: Ste- classic early Buddhist meditations upon 
venson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 288, note 297) the momentary arising and perishing 
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Therefore although a thought comes to an end and perishes, you can still 
contemplate it. 


Q: The past has already passed away, the future has not yet arrived, and 
the present does not linger. Yet there are no thoughts separate from these 
three times. What thoughts should be contemplated? 

A: Your question is wrong. If the past has perished eternally and ulti- 
mately cannot be known, the future has not yet arisen and thus cannot be 
known, and the present does not linger and thus cannot be known, then how 
can the noble sages know the thoughts of these three times? Even demons 
and gods know [the thoughts of] themselves and others in the three times; 
how can it be that practitioners of the Buddha Dharma arouse the [mistaken 
and heretical] view of annihilationism and [the illusion] that tortoises have 
hair and rabbits have horns? You should know that the mind or thoughts in 
the three times, though not a reality with constant [unchanging substance], 


can be known. 


Therefore the verses [in the Ta chih tu lun] say: 


The Buddhas preach in this way: 


Although empty, [dharmas are] not annihilated; 
They are continuous yet not eternal; 
[Karmic recompense for] evil and good is not lost. 


of the cognitive/mental consciousness 
(manovijriána) and its concomitant fac- 
tors (i.e., the operation of the skandha, 
ayatana, and dhátu), Hui-ssu, Chih-i, 
and Chan-jan all tend to work implic- 
itly within certain proto-Yogacara- 
tathagatagarbha models of mind that 
were current in medieval China. 

What thoughts should be contem- 
plated? £45 5*.L-: again, this question and 
answer is in slightly longer form in the 
Chüeh-i san-mei (623b8-23), immediately 
after the preceding question and answer. 

Even demons and gods know them- 
selves and others in the three times 5 f 
req 1 EI = tt: in the Buddhist tradition, 
knowing ones own lives in the past, pres- 
ent, and future, as well as knowing those 
of others, is an ability that can be culti- 
vated and attained by people before they 
attain Buddhahood. 


Tortoises have hair and rabbits have 


horns $& € $8: the "hairs of a tortoise” 
and "horns of a rabbit" are common Bud- 
dhist metaphors for mistaking something 
as having features that it does not really 
possess, such as a person having an eternal 
self or a dharma having independent exis- 
tence. The phrases are found, among other 
places, in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.817a1) and Ta chih tu lun (T 25.61a29-b1). 
Verses [in Ta chih tu lun]: see T 
25.64c8-10. The full context reads: 
There is karma and there are results 
The karmic results of non-activity 
Is a matter of supreme profundity. 
This dharma is perceived by the Bud- 
dhas: 
[That phenomena,] though empty are 
also not annihilated; 
they are continuous yet not eternal. 
[The karmic recompense from] evil and 
good is not lost. 
The Buddha preaches the Dharma in 
this way. 
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One who arouses [the mistaken view of] annihilationism is like a blind 
person who encounters visible forms [but cannot see them]. If you do not 
have the eye of right contemplation with regard to the Buddha Dharma, 
then this [practice] is in vain and nothing can be gained. Once the prac- 
titioner knows that thoughts have four phases, then you can follow after 
various good and evil thoughts as they arise in the mind, and with a 
non-detached wisdom reflect on, illumine, and contemplate thoroughly 
[these four phases of thought, thus gaining insight into the nature of 


reality]. 


2. Various Good Dharmas, with a Focus on the Six Perfections 
1. The six senses and the perfection of giving [15c17] 


Next is an account of [the application of this contemplation of the four 
phases of thought to] good phenomena. There are numerous good phenom- 
ena, but we will discuss them with regard to the six perfections (pdramita). 
If you are [defiled and distracted by] the sense objects, you should aban- 
don [attachment to] the six sense experiences; one who does not have any 
[attachment to] worldly possessions should utilize the six kinds of activity 


Reflect on, illumine, and contemplate 
thoroughly KERZ: or, "reflect on, con- 
template, and discern.” In this concise 
phrase (also found in the Chüeh-i san- 
mei, 623c2) Chih-i summarizes the pro- 
cess of contemplation called "the samadhi 
of being fully aware of one's thoughts" 
spelled out in detail in the Chüeh-i san- 
mei, 623b24-624c19. See also the discus- 
sion of this phrase under 14b3. 

Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 290, note 
302) adds: 

According to the Chüeh-i san-mei 

the "right contemplation" described 

here represents the foundation of the 
“samadhi of maintaining wakeful aware- 
ness of thought? What is more, there is 
a deliberate procedure to its cultivation. 
Correct contemplation must be devel- 
oped first through seated meditation—a 
practice that Chih-i calls the "general 
or universal discernment” @& (tsung- 
kuan). Only when contemplation of the 
four phases and their inapprehensibility 


is stable enough to be maintained effec- 
tively through other activities is seated 
meditation dispensed with as a regu- 
lar practice. The fluid application of this 
contemplation to all activities—i.e., the 
six sense perceptions and six modes of 
physical action under both good and 
evil circumstances—is known as “dis- 
cernment in specific applications" 51$; 
(pieh-kuan). This basic model for devel- 
opment of "right contemplation" func- 
tions as a central structure of Chih-i's 
Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.466c28—46723), as 
well as the formal discussion of “contem- 
plation proper" in greater chapter 7 of 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.100b16). 


One who does not have any [attach- 
ment to] worldly possessions should uti- 
lize the six kinds of activity F#UWA 
i 7\{F: Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, p. 
290-91) interprets this phrase: "When 
one lacks material provisions one should 
engage in the six acts [in order to provide 
for oneself]? 
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[to perform virtuous acts]. [The six kinds each of] abandoning [sense per- 
ceptions] and utilizing [physical activity] together make twelve items. 

First I will discuss [the four phases of] an eye perceiving visible form. 
[There are four phases:] pre-seeing, imminent seeing, seeing, and con- 
cluded seeing. There is no [substantial] seeing in any of these four phases of 
thoughts, yet neither is there a [total] lack of seeing. On the other hand, the 
thoughts that contemplate and are aware of visible form are not of external 
origin, for if they came from the outside they would not be present within 
themselves. They do not originate internally, because if they emerged from 
the inside [on their own] they would be without causes and conditions. They 
are neither [merely] internal nor external, nor from somewhere in between, 
nor do they have eternal self-existence (svabhava). You should know this 
awareness of visible form as ultimately empty and quiescent. The form that 


In the Chüeh-i san-mei (624c21-22) 
these six kinds of activity are given as 
walking, standing, sitting, reclining, mis- 
cellaneous activity, and talking. Some- 
times in Buddhist texts this list (includ- 
ing Hui-ssu's treatise on The Samadhi 
of Following Ones Own Thoughts [Zoku 
98, 344a/ 687a]) has "sleeping" instead of 
"reclining" and "silence" instead of "mis- 
cellaneous activity.” 

A discussion of the six senses and 
six kinds of activity is also found in the 
Chüeh-i san-mei, 624c-626c, and later in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 100b17-101c22. 


Twelve items + —3&: the Chüeh-i san- 
mei (624C15-23) speaks of the six "inner" 
(sense experiences) and six "outer" (activi- 
ties), together adding up to twelve items of 
contemplation. 

Eye perceiving visible form Bi x & 
Be: the first of the twelve items. A similar 
but more detailed discussion is found in 
Chüeh-i san-mei, 625b2-13, followed by a 
discussion of each of the other five senses 
(625b-626c1). 

Ultimately empty and queiescent ... 
$3 7:8: for details on this twofold argu- 
ment on the emptiness of all things, see 
Chih-i’s discussion of the fourth of the 
ten modes of discernment, the “univer- 


sal deconstruction of dharmas” at Mo-ho 

chih-kuan 63a7-65a2. 
Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 291, note 

307) explains: 
Chih-i’s twofold approach to discern- 
ment described here—refutation of the 
categories of temporal process and ref- 
utation of lateral factors of cause and 
condition—is paradigmatic for all the 
remaining five sense perceptions and 
six activities. These two approaches to 
contemplation, along with a third, are 
discussed at length in the fourth of the 
ten modes of discernment in Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (63a7-65a2), greater chapter 7, 
as well as in Chih-i's San kuan i (Zoku 99, 
79a-80b). They are discernments used 
to counter three respective conventional 
assumptions about mind: production 
on the basis of lateral causal factors (E 
KK yin-cheng, successive temporal con- 
tinuity [of mental consciousness] (+848 
hsiang-hsü), and mutual relativity [of 
mind to the concept of no-mind] (ff 
hsiang-tai). The basic method for all three 
is to "demonstrate the inapprehensibility 
of each position by systematic refutation 
of the alternatives of the tetralemma" (lU 
f) ETRAS ssu-chii t'ui-chien pu-te). 

Chih-i claims to derive the entire system 

from Nagarjunas Mülamadhyamaka- 
kārikā (see T 46.63c16-21). While there 
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is contemplated is the same as space, and the ones who contemplate form are 
as good as blind [because they, too, are "empty" ]. 

[The same can be said for the other five senses,] including the cognitive 
sense Æ. (manas), which is aware of dharmas as its objects: [there are four 
phases:] pre-awareness, imminent awareness, awareness, and concluded 
awareness. These four phases are all unattainable. Turning the focus of con- 
templation back to the thoughts that are aware of dharmas, [we find that 
these, also] do not come [merely] from the outside nor emerge from the 
inside. There are no [substantial] dharma objects; to say that there are no 
dharmas means that all are the same as space. This is the awareness [that 
arises from] the contemplation of the six sense experiences. 

The [physical] eye, the objects of visible form, space, and light [are all 
necessary for there to be the experience of “seeing,” but] each on its own 
cannot see or discriminate. Causes and conditions combine to give birth 
to visual consciousness, and the visual consciousness [and the other sense 
consciousnesses] are causes and conditions that give rise to the cognitive 
consciousness. When the cognitive consciousness arises, you are able [16a] to 
discriminate. [This relationship has four phases, the same as the four phases of 
thought. First] there is the visual consciousness that is dependent on the cog- 
nitive consciousness; [then] the visual consciousness is able to see; [and finally 
when] seeing is concluded, craving [for more sensual stimulation] arises. 


1. The four phases of thought and the ten destinies [1622] 


1. This defiled craving for visible form leads one to break the rules of [moral] 
conduct. These are the four phases [that result in the destiny] of hellish beings. 

2. When thoughts truly lust after visible form, but you try to conceal and 
deny it, these are the four phases [that result in the destiny] of [hungry] ghosts. 

3. If you arouse attachment to visible form, so that you calculate [always 
in terms of] me and mine, these are the four phases [that result in the des- 
tiny] of beasts. 

4. If you [discriminate between] your own visible form and that of oth- 
ers, thinking your own is superior and that others' are inferior, these are the 
four phases [that result in the destiny] of asuras. 


is an unmistakable similarity between perfect one (see Chung-lun, T 30.1b-6b). 
these discernments and the third (“Dis- Each on its own cannot see or discrim- 
cernment of the Six Senses"), second inate &%# HL} 3l: Chan-jan (BT-I, 
(“Discernment of Coming and Going"), 541) adds, correctly, that “consciousness” 
or seventh (“Discernment of the Three should be added to this list. 

Marks"), and first (“Discernment of ... seeing is concluded, craving arises 
Cause and Condition") chapters of — KLEVE: this passage is also found in the 
Nagarjuna’s treatise, the match is nota — Chüeh-i san-mei, 625b6-10. 
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5-6. When you do not take what is not given, but consider as your own 
[only] that [given] through another's largess, and through [the receipt of] 
these things arouse humaneness, non-assertiveness, uprightness, faithful- 
ness, and intelligence {=i Fif8BH, and keep the five precepts and perform 
the ten good deeds; these are the four phases [that result in the destiny] of 
human and divine beings. 

7-8. When you contemplate the four phases of thoughts, [you contem- 
plate] 1. the arising and perishing of the features of the thoughts; 2. the non- 
abiding of the thoughts; 3. the three kinds of [pain, pleasure, and neutral] 
sensations of the thoughts; 4. the lack of independent existence of thoughts; 
and 5. the reliance of thoughts on [the web of] causes and conditions. These 
are the four phases [that result in the destiny] of the two vehicles [of the 
$rávakas and pratyekabuddhas]. 

9. Upon contemplating your own four phases of thoughts, [you realize] 
what a plethora of disease there is. Upon contemplating the four phases of the 
thoughts of others, [you realize that] the same is true. Thus you arouse sym- 
pathy and compassion, and practice the six perfections [of a bodhisattva]. 

How should you [arouse compassion and practice the six perfections]? 
For immeasurable eons we have stubbornly clung to [mistaken notions of] 
the nature and features of the objects of the six senses, so that it is [almost] 
impossible to relinquish them. Even if you can relinquish [such mistaken 
notions], it is impossible to [completely] eliminate [their influence]. Now 
[you should] contemplate these sense-objects as not [real, substantial] 
sense-objects, so that there is no sensual [attachment] to these objects. Con- 
template the sense organs as not [real, substantial] sense organs, so that you 
are not attached to yourself. Contemplate [the existence of] other people as 
being unobtainable, and that there is no one [substantial self] who receives 
[offerings]. These three factors are all empty [of substantial Being] —this is 
called the "perfection of giving" (dana-paramita). 

The Diamond Sūtra says, "If you give while dwelling in [being attached 
to] visible forms, sounds, odors, tastes, tangibles, and dharmas, this is called 
a giving that dwells in [and is attached to] marks: Such a person [is like one 
who] enters into darkness and cannot see. Giving while not dwelling [or 
being attached to] sounds and tastes [and so forth] is a giving that is not 


Four phases of the two vehicles: the who experiences the sensations. 
first four categories are for $ràvakas and If you give ... the sun's light: this is a 


the fifth is for pratyekabuddhas. summary of two passages in the Diamond 

These three factors: the gift, the giver, Sutra (Vajracchedika-prajnaparamita- 
and the recipient; or the sense objects, the sūtra), T 8.749a13-15 and 750b29-c3. The 
sense organs and functions, and the one context reads: 
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[attached to] marks. Such a person is like one who has eyes and can see vari- 
ous forms in the illumination of the suns light’ 

To say directly that one "does not perceive any marks" is very terse and 
difficult to understand. [The true bodhisattva] does not perceive forms as 
either with features or without features, nor both with features and without 
features, nor neither with features nor without features. If there are places to 
be attached to, [the bodhisattva] withdraws from them in order to attain lib- 
eration, not arousing the sixty-two kinds of [mistaken] views; this is called 
the “giving that is without [attachment to] features" $&fBf&. [Along with] 
reaching the other shore [of enlightenment], enlisting all dharmas in giving, 
and perfecting the Mahayana [goal], these are the four phases [that result in 
the destiny] of the bodhisattva. 

10. Also, to contemplate the four phases as equivalent to empty space is 
[to realize] permanence; to not experience the four phases [as substantial 
entities] is [to realize] bliss; to not arouse karma through the four phases 
is [to realize] selfhood; to be incapable of being defiled by the four phases 


[749a13-15] Next, Subhüti, a bodhisattva 
should not dwell in dharmas in practic- 
ing [the perfection of] giving. This is 
called the "giving while not dwelling in 
forms,’ and “the giving while not dwell- 
ing in sounds, odors, tastes, tangibles, 
and dharmas. Subhüti, a bodhisattva 
should give in this way, by not dwelling 
in marks. 

[750b29] Subhüti, if a bodhisattva's 
thoughts dwell in the dharmas while 
practicing giving, this is like a person 
who enters darkness and cannot see any- 
thing. If a bodhisattvas thoughts do not 
dwell in the dharmas while practicing 
giving, this is like a person who sees vari- 
ous forms in the illumination of the suns 
light. 


b). The former offers the following expla- 
nation: the five skandhas in the desire 
realm are multiplied by the four phrases 
of the existence tetralemma, making 
twenty views. They are again multiplied 
by the four phrases of the tetralemma 
for the form realm, producing an addi- 
tional twenty. Since there is no form in 
the formless realm, four skandhas are 
multiplied by the four phrases, making 
sixteen. The two extreme views of eter- 
nalism and annihilationism are added 
for each of the three realms, producing 
another six views and a total of sixty-two. 
Chih-i in Fa-hua wen-chü (T 34.56b5-8) 
offers the following explanation: the five 
skandhas can be viewed as the self, or 
as separate from the self, or as greater 
than the self, or as smaller that the self, 


Sixty-two kinds of [mistaken] views 
KtR: the totality of mistaken views. 
For details, see Chan-jan, BT-I, 547-48. 
Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 294, note 
318) adds: 

Chan-jan offers a detailed breakdown of 
several definitions of the sixty-two, based 
primarily on Kuan-ting’s commentary to 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (T 38.169a- 


making twenty possibilities. This is mul- 
tiplied by the three times to yield sixty, 
and the two fundamental false views of 
permanence and annihilation are added 
to make sixty-two. 


Permanence %, bliss #, selfhood $&, 
purity i£: these are the four attributes of 
nirvana as explained in the Mahdpari- 
nirvana Sutra. 
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is [to realize] purity. These are the four phases of Buddhahood [in terms of 
emptiness]. 


Though the four phases are empty in this way, the various manifesta- 
tions of the four phases are perceived within emptiness, as well as the per- 
ception everywhere of Buddha Dharmas as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges River, thus perfecting the Mahayana. These are the four phases of 
conventionality. 


[Finally, in terms of the Middle,] if emptiness [was merely negative], then 
[reality] would not be endowed with [the phenomena of] the ten destinies 
[or “dharma realms"]. The destinies arise through causes and conditions— 
they do not exist essentially. They do not exist [substantially], therefore they 
are empty JF A O75; they are not [merely negative] emptiness, therefore they 
exist [conventionally] JE ÆA. Both emptiness and existence are unobtain- 
able 7\4#224; but both emptiness and existence are illumined [and can be 
experienced] $1824. Such is the threefold truth: it embraces the wisdom 
and insight of the Buddha, and involves a comprehensive understanding of 
the four phases of thoughts. The same can be said about contemplating the 
four phases of thoughts also of the five senses of sound, odor, taste, touch, 
and dharmas [in the same way as explained above with regard to sight], and 
thus have a perfect awareness of the threefold truth H#=ii [of emptiness, 
conventional existence, and the Middle] that is beyond conceptual under- 
standing. [16b] This can be known through the previous discussion, and so I 
will not go to the trouble to repeat the details. [end fascicle two, part one] 


2. The six acts and the perfection of giving [16b9] 


Next is [the discussion of] the practice of giving while contemplating the six 
acts: 
[Emptiness] Contemplate the pre-thought of walking, imminent walk- 


Four phases of conventionality f&: 
after emphasizing emptiness, Chih-i fol- 
lows his regular pattern of pointing out 
that, nevertheless, phenomena also have 
provisional existence or conventional real- 
ity, and can be perceived as such. Thus 
the “perfect” Mahayana teaching involves 
not just (negative) emptiness, but also the 
realization of the truth of conventional 
existence. 

Not go to the trouble to repeat the 
details 7&8: lit. “to note the details,” 


which implies that this comment was 
added by Kuan-ting. It is not clear whether 
or not Chih-i himself went into the repeti- 
tive details during his original lecture. 


While contemplating the six acts $875 
(E4{T#H: actually Chih-i discusses only the 
act of “walking,” leaving the other five to 
be understood by extrapolation. Hui-ssu 
discusses all six acts in what becomes 
the main content of his treatise on The 
Samadhi of Following Ones Own Thoughts, 
Zoku 98, 344-353/687—707. 
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ing, walking [itself], and walking concluded—that these four phases, 
whether slowly or quickly, are all incapable of being obtained, and even their 
unobtainability cannot be perceived. Contemplate in turn the awakened 
mind; [see] that it does not come from outside nor does it arise from within, 
nor from between, nor does it exist permanently on its own. There is no 
walking nor is there one who walks; they are ultimately empty and quiescent. 

[Conventionality] Nevertheless, because of the activity of the mind, 
there is [conventional] coming and going. [The coming and going may 
involve] the breaking of the precepts [the realm of hell], deceiving others 
[hungry ghosts], congregating in a group [beasts], feeling superior to others 
[asuras], righteousness and deference [humans], good deeds and meditative 
concentration [gods], nirvana [Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas], or mercy 
and compassion [bodhisattvas]. For one who engages in the six actions 
having abandoned [attachment to] the sense objects, this provisional com- 
ing and going, "raising the foot and lowering the foot,’ are all like magical 
apparitions. Such a person is entranced and oblivious—there is neither a 
doer nor a place [where action is carried out]. This person does not consider 
a thousand-mile journey to be "far, nor a spot a few steps away to be “near.” 
When this one performs an action [of giving], this person does not calculate 
its merit nor anticipate any karmic reward. To abide in giving in such a way 
is to perfect all the Buddha Dharmas that are as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges River, to be fully endowed with the Mahayana, and to cross to the 
other shore [of enlightenment]. 

[Middle] Again, contemplate that a single [momentary] thought fully 
contains the ten Dharma realms [from hell to Buddhahood]. One [thought] 
is not unconditionally [fixed and absolute] one—therefore it can be ten; the 


gama Samadhi Sütra (T 15.633b21), as 
quoted below. 


Raising the foot and lowering the 
foot 4/2 T J£: this phrase is found in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.543a6. The context 
(543a4-7) reads: 


Entranced and oblivious H %2.: Donner 
(372, note 364) explains: 


The bodhimanda [seat of enlighten- 
ment] is to know all dharmas in a single 
thought-moment, because it is the attain- 
ment of omniscience. 

In this way, good sons, if a bodhisattva 
is endowed with all perfections and can 
teach and save sentient beings, then 
whether they raise their feet or lower their 
feet, one should know that these bodhi- 
sattvas have arrived at the bodhimanda 
and dwell in the Buddha Dharma. 


The phrase is also found in the Süran- 


I take these four characters as essentially 
synonyms, or two synonymous binomes. 
They mean the state of spellbound 
ecstasy, where consciousness subsists 
without either of the poles of subject and 
object. In Ch. 14 of the Tao-te-ching a 
similar expression 126 is used to char- 
acterize the Tao itself. Waley translates 
"vague semblance" and John C. Wu as 
"undefinable and unimaginable.” Here it 
is, however, the practitioner who is being 
characterized. 
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ten [destinies] are not unconditionally ten—therefore they can be one. [A 
single thought] is neither one nor ten, yet both one and ten. Thus the three- 
fold truth is fully included in a single moment of thought. 

The same is true for [the other five actions of] standing, sitting, lying 
down, speaking and being silent, and miscellaneous actions, and can be 
understood accordingly. Therefore the Lotus Sūtra says, “Again, [I] see the 
sons of the Buddha ... give excellent robes and superb clothing ... and thus 
seek the Buddhist path.” This is the meaning [of what I am saying]. 


3. The six senses and the six acts and the other five perfections [16b24] 


In the preceding [section] we have discussed "giving" with reference to 
twelve items [the six kinds of activity and the six senses]. Now we will dis- 
cuss each of the six (perfections), one by one, with reference to the each of 


the [twelve] items. 


[Outline of the six perfections:] 


Neither one nor ten, yet both one and 
ten JE—3E T € F8 — T: lit., “not one, not 
ten, yet both one and ten are illumined.” 


Threefold truth is fully included in a 
single moment of thought — UP RE 
=i: this is one of the classic statements 
of T'ien-tai thought. Lit. “within a single 
thought of the mind is included the three- 
fold truth.” 


Again I see ... and thus seek the Bud- 
dhist path X R F 4K E BR EAR 4r Bs E. 
RME: from verses in the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.3b6-15. Hurvitz (9-10 [9-11]) has: 

Now I see bodhisattvas by whom 
Delicacies of food and drink 
And a hundred varieties of broths and 
herbs 
offered to the Buddha and his sangha; 
By whom famous robes and superior gar- 
ments, 
Their value in the thousands of myriads, 
Or utterly priceless robes 
Are presented to the Buddha and his 
sangha.... 
By whom, with offerings such as these, 
Supremely fine in many ways, 
And with joy untiring, 
The Unexcelled Path is sought. 


This is the meaning: these verses from 
the Lotus Sütra do indeed speak of giving, 
but otherwise are not particularly relevant 
to this passage in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. It 
seems that Chih-i just wants to lend the 
authority of the Lotus Sütra to his com- 
ments. 


Now we will discuss ...: the following 
section does not actually discuss each and 
every aspect of all the items, but the intent 
is clear, and every possible combination 
would give us quite a lengthy list. For 
details, see Chan-jan (BT-I, 563); Donner 
(372, note 368) adds: 

Each of the Six Perfections contains all 
the others (as Chan-jan says). This makes 
thirty-six Perfections. These can be prac- 
tised in any of the Twelve Items, so we 
have 432. These can be applied to any of 
the Ten Destinies, yielding 4,320. And 
each of these has its four phases, so in 
all there are theoretically 17280 units of 
analysis that are implied by the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan here. Fortunately Chih-i does 
not carry this analysis to the bitter end. 


Outline of the six perfections: this sec- 
tion follows the opening remarks in Hui- 
ssus The Samadhi of Following Ones Own 
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. When a practitioner walks, this person contemplates sentient beings 
with the eye of great compassion, without apprehending their [conven- 
tional mundane] marks. Sentient beings thus are not afraid of such a 
bodhisattva; to walk in such a way is [the perfection of] giving (dana). 

. [To walk in such a way that] sentient beings are not injured nor caused 
loss, “nor are their evil or meritorious features apprehended.” This is [the 
perfection of] morality (sila). 

. When [a practitioner] walks, this person does not arouse [mistaken] 
conceptions in the mind; you are neither agitated nor obsessed; the aggre- 
gates, senses, sense organs, and sense consciousnesses (skandha, áyatana, 
dhatu) [16c] do not vacillate. This is [the perfection of] patience (ksanti). 

. When [a practitioner] walks, this person does not apprehend the raising 
and lowering of the feet, and the mind does not [go through the process 
to] first conceptualize and then realize [a thought]. For such a person 
there is no arising, abiding, or perishing of all the dharmas. This is [the 
perfection of] diligence (virya). 

. [This practitioner] does not apprehend [the dualities of] body and mind, 
samsara and nirvana. Such a person does not sense, think of, or become 
attached to any of all the dharmas, and neither savors [nirvana] nor is 
confounded [by samsara]. This is [the perfection of] meditation (dhyana). 


Thoughts, Zoku 344/687b-688b; imme- 
diately after the phrase on "lifting and 
lowering the feet" quoted above. 


Practitioner 17 A: could mean either 
a "practitioner" in general, or more liter- 
ally, “one who walks" or “one who acts.” 
Hui-ssu has “when a bodhisattva walks/ 
acts” (687b9). 

Evil or meritorious features JE ñE +H: 
a phrase from the Devadatta chapter of 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.35b28? Hurvitz, Lotus 
Sütra, 200 [183], translates the phrase: 
"Having profoundly mastered the marks 
of sin and merit? Only the three charac- 
ters JEig+H "evil or meritorious marks of 
sin and merit" are the same. 


Neither agitated #£5)4% nor obsessed 
1&8 (ER: "obsessed" is lit. “he does not 
dwell in one place.” 


Does not apprehend the raising or low- 
ering of the feet 7-158 J£ T J£: that is, he 


acts "spontaneously" not being distracted 
by each specific movement or action? 


First conceptualize and then realize Ñi 
& (£X: Chan-jan (BT-I, 565) comments, 
"In each thought one resorts [directly] 
on principle, and so does not have to rely 
on discursive reasoning followed later 
by awakened understanding.” Chan-jan 
then quotes the Awakening of Faith. Such 
an interpretation is problematic for the 
understanding of Chih-i's thought, how- 
ever, since Chih-i seems to have [deliber- 
ately or not] avoided relying on, or even 
referring to, this text. 


Does not apprehend body and mind, 
samsara and nirvana 718 Z C^ E Cie: 
Hui-ssu adds, "he does not apprehend the 
Middle Path.” It is significant that Chih-i 
would leave out this phrase, as it would 
not fit well with his emphasis on the Mid- 
dle as the ultimate expression of the Per- 
fect Teachings. 
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6. When the practitioner walks, the six parts [of the body] such as the head 
[and two arms, two legs, and torso] are [empty] like a cloud, like a shadow, 
dream, apparition, echo, or phantom; they neither arise nor perish, are 
neither extinct nor permanent. [Such a person realizes that] the aggre- 
gates, senses and sense organs, and sense consciousnesses are empty and 
quiescent; there is neither bondage nor liberation. This is [the perfection 


of] prajfid-wisdom. 


The details are discussed at length in the Sürarigama Samadhi Sūtra. 


Cloud, shadow, dream, apparition, 
echo, phantom ... dns tn 825 4) SIL: 
some of the common metaphors used to 
illustrate emptiness; see the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.217a19-21. 


Discussed at length in: this passage 
from the Sürangama Samadhi Sūtra, T 
15.633b20-c29, has been referred to in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan previously; see under 
2C22, 9a17, and 10c5. The context reads: 


The Buddha said to Sthiramati, "The bod- 
hisattva who dwells in the Sürangama 
Samadhi is self-aware of the six perfec- 
tions without relying on another's teach- 
ing. Whether [the bodhisattva] raises 
a foot or lowers a foot, breathes in or 
breathes out, each momentary thought 
is [filled with] the six perfections. Why? 
Sthiramati, in this a bodhisattvas body 
and activity is all in accordance with this 
Dharma. 

"Sthiramati, the bodhisattva is like a 
king who, with all his great ministers, 
takes hundreds and thousands of kinds 
of incense and grinds them into powder. 
If a person seeks one kind [of incense], 
not wishing to have the other [kinds 
of] incense with the fragrance mixed 
together, then, Sthiramati, could this one 
type [of incense], unmixed and sepa- 
rate from the others, be obtained from 
the powder of hundreds of thousands of 
incense?” 

[Sthiramati answered,] “No, it could 
not, World Honored One? 

“Sthiramati, since the bodhisattva's 


mind and body are perfumed by all the 
perfections, thus the six perfections arise 
constantly in each and every thought. 
Sthiramati, how is it that a bodhisattva 
arouses the six perfections in each and 
every thought?” 

“Sthiramati, a bodhisattva is even- 
minded and without attachments; this 
is the perfection of giving. His mind is 
quiescent and ultimately without any 
evil; this is the perfection of morality. 
He knows exhaustively in his mind the 
marks [of mundane reality] and can 
dwell within the sense objects without 
being harmed by them; this is the per- 
fection of patience. By diligent contem- 
plation and a discriminating mind he 
knows the mind and is separate from its 
[mundane] marks; this is the perfection 
of diligence. He is ultimately quiescent 
from having mastered the mind; this is 
the perfection of meditation. By contem- 
plating and knowing the mind he reaches 
penetrating understanding of the fea- 
tures of the mind; this is the perfection of 
prajna-wisdom. 

“Sthiramati, thus the bodhisattva who 
dwells in the Sarangama Samadhi has 
all the six perfections in each and every 
thought in this way.’ 


For a French translation of this passage 
see É. Lamotte, trans. Concentration de la 
marche heroique, 152. For details on the 
relevance of this sūtra for Hui-ssu and 
Chih-i's analysis, see Stevenson, "Four 
Samadhis,” 95-96. 
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1. The six perfections and the act of walking [16c7] 


Also, [the bodhisattva] is quiescent and has the marks of samadhi even while 
walking. But if he does not examine this carefully, then defilements may 
arise within samadhi and he will become covetously attached to the flavor of 
meditation. In contemplating the mind of samadhi, [you should realize that] 
the mind is not a [substantial] mind. Where does the samadhi abide? You 
should know that this [defiled] samadhi arises from perverted views. In this 
way, when you contemplate [correctly], you do not perceive either emptiness 
nor non-emptiness, but destroy the [mundane] marks of samadhi and do 
not arouse covetous attachments [even toward samadhi itself]. You should 
use these [skillful] means [of the six kinds of acts and six senses]; this is the 
understanding of a bodhisattva. 

A practitioner who is not yet [sufficiently] awakened may think, "my 
mind that is doing the contemplation consists of sublime wisdom,’ and in 
this attachment to [your own, as yet inferior] wisdom, think yourself exalted. 
This is called “the wisdom obstacle.’ Such a person will fail to attain libera- 
tion, the same as those on non-Buddhist paths. But if you reflect on the mind 
that is doing the contemplating, you do not perceive it as abiding anywhere, 
nor does it arise or perish. Ultimately there is no one who contemplates and 
no one who does not contemplate. Since the one who contemplates has no 
Being, who is it that contemplates the dharmas? If the contemplating mind 
cannot be obtained, one is then free from any [preconceived] conceptions 
concerning contemplation. 


... the act of walking: this section is a 
shorter version of the discussion in Chih- 
is Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.626a14-b9; see 
also 622b- 623b. 

Wisdom obstacle $% (jrieyavarana): 
usually this term is used as a pair with 
klesávarana, the “obstacle of the pas- 
sions, a hurdle to be overcome before 
jneyavarana. Traditionally jneyavarana 
was understood as “the obstacle to wis- 
dom,’ referring to more subtle obstacles to 
overcome after one has already overcome 
the passionate afflictions of klesa. Chih-i, 
however, interpreted this term both as 
“the obstacle to wisdom” (anything that 


realizing “emptiness” is a form of wisdom, 
but if one stops there and this realiza- 
tion obstructs attainment of the higher 
wisdom, e.g., of the Middle, then this is 
an “obstacle of wisdom.” The term is dis- 
cussed in more detail later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, T 46.81c12-26 and 85b22-86a8. 
On Chih-i's use of this term see Swanson, 
"Chih-i's interpretation of jrieyavarana: 
An application of the threefold truth 
concept, Annual Memoirs of the Otani 
University Shin Buddhist Comprehensive 
Research Institute 1 (1983), 51-72. 


One is then free from any conceptions 


obstructs the attainment of the highest 
wisdom) and “the obstacle of wisdom” 
(an inferior wisdom that obstructs attain- 
ment of a higher wisdom). For example, 


concerning contemplation ME #78: Ste- 
venson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 299) has, “one 
thereupon leaves behind all thought of 
contemplation.” 
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The Ta chih tu lun says, "When conceptual thoughts have been removed, 
meaningless disputes (prapafica) in the mind are all extinguished; when 
all the immeasurable offences are removed, the pure mind is constantly 
focused. A noble and wonderful person such as [has attained] this is able to 
perceive prajna-wisdom.” 

The Great Collection of Sütras means the same thing when it says, 
“Contemplate each and every thought.” The three kinds of samadhi are 
included in such practices. The first of these concentrations does away with 
all varieties of the marks of existence, so that nothing is seen internally or 
externally— this is called the “samadhi of emptiness” Æ =k. In the next con- 
templation one is able to destroy even the mark of emptiness—this is called 
the “samadhi of formlessness” #£74=5. In the last contemplation one does 
not perceive even the doer—this is called the “samadhi of actionlessness" $% 


E BR. 


Again, by destroying the three perverted ways of thinking and the three 
poisons [of greed, anger, and delusion], you can cross over the stream of 


Meaningless disputes in the mind are 
all extinguished Bzs-C- E X: the Ta chih tu 
lun has "verbal dharmas"; see below. 


Constantly focused %—: or, “is 
revealed in its eternal oneness.” 


When conceptual thoughts ... perceive 
prajnd-wisdom: from the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.190b21-23, with some differences. 
Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1061, translates: 

La Prajnaparamita, 
Vrai Dharma, exempt de méprise (avi- 
parita) 
Pensée, notion, vue sont écartées, 
Les éléments du discours sont détruits. 
Incommensurable, exepte de toute faute, 
Pensée pure, toujours unifiée: 
Cest ainsi que le Vénérable 
Voit la Prajna. 
Chodron (2, 821) has: 
The Prajnaparamita, 
The true Dharma, free of error. 
Mind, concept, view are expelled, 
The elements of speech have been 
destroyed. 
Immeasurable, free of any defect, 
Mind pure, always unified: 
This is how the venerable one 
Sees Prajna. 


Contemplate each and every thought 
S PC: Donner and Stevenson iden- 
tify the source of this quote as from T 
13.177b-c, where the sütra discusses the 
contemplation of the mind and shows 
that the mind that contemplates the mind 
cannot be either the same nor different 
(see Donner, 375, note 392; Stevenson, 299, 
note 342). The Inyo, however, identifies 
a passage in T 13.198a. Neither passage 
contains the exact phrase, and once again 
Chih-i may have meant this more as a 
paraphrase of the sütras intent rather than 
a direct quote of a specific passage. 

Three kinds of samadhi = =8k: unre- 
lated to Chih-i’s four kinds of samadhi; 
this refers to emptiness, formlessness (no 
features or marks to be discriminated), 
and wishlessness (since all is empty and 
featureless, there is nothing to “wish” for; 
given here by Chih-i as “actionless”). 


Three perverted ways of thinking = fl: 
or ways of thinking that are “inverted” from 
that of the truth: 1. perverted thoughts, 2. 
perverted views, and 3. perverted concep- 
tions. See the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.498b. 
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threefold existence, and by overcoming the malice of the four demonic 
forces you can perfect the [six] perfections. Yet, how could the encompass- 
ing of the entire Dharma realm (dharmadhátu) and the full advancement 
of all Dharma teachings be limited to the six perfections and the three 
samadhis? If you can fully encompass all dharmas in [the act of] walking, 
the same is true for the other eleven items as well. 


2. The perfection of morality [16c24] 


Next, when [the bodhisattva] further passes among the six sense objects, 
he strives [against their allure] and holds [the mind] steady, restrained and 
purified [against defiled passions] #i#Fa# eA, “as if clenching a jar [full] of oil 
so that not one drop will spill” Also, when engaged in the six acts he is digni- 
fied and reserved, and follows proper order in his coming and going. This is 
called “observing the rules of conduct”: the fruits and rewards of observing 
the rules of conduct are to transcend [this world of samsara] and thus expe- 
rience bliss [in a higher destiny], but this is not samadhi and is not called a 
“perfection.” If you attain contemplative wisdom, however, you will sponta- 
neously keep the precepts while performing the twelve [kinds of] activities. 

[Emptiness:] Contemplate the four phases of thought [in seeing form]— 
pre-seeing of form, imminent seeing, seeing, and concluded seeing—and 
investigate them in various ways, and [realize that] you cannot apprehend 


sword, following him around to frighten 
him. The minister who received this 
kings order keeps a grip on his mind and 
passes through the great crowd of people. 
Although he sees [the objects of] the five 
types of base desires, he constantly says 
to himself, "If I am indolent and become 
attached to these [objects of] desires, I 
will surely drop what I hold and not be 
able to save my life.” Due to this fear, 


Threefold existence =£: the realms of 
desire, form, and formlessness. 

Four demonic forces PUK: the four 
maras: the afflictions of passionate afflic- 
tions, karma, death, and desires (as repre- 
sented by demonic spirits). 


As if clutching a jar of oil so that not 
one drop will spill 20 vhsk— Ma: see 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.740a7-15: 


A bodhisattva-mahasattva does not lose 
his mindful wisdom while contemplat- 
ing the actions and suffering of samsara. 
Good son! It is as if there was a great 
crowd of people in the world that filled 
a space of twenty-five li [1,894 feet]. Sup- 
pose the king ordered one of his minis- 
ters to hold a bowl [full] of oil and pass 
through the crowd without spilling any. 
If he would spill even a drop of oil, he 
would lose his life. Suppose he is accom- 
panied by a man with a unsheathed 


he does not spill even one drop of oil. 
A bodhisattva-mahasattva is also like 
this. Within samsara he does not lose his 
mindful wisdom. 

This story in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sütra is the source of the common Jap- 
anese phrase yudan iti, referring to a 
lapse in concentration. 

Investigate them in various ways fé 
fE HK: such as through the use of the 
tetralemma. 
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[17a] the arising [of these thoughts] in the mind, nor can you apprehend the 
mind that is doing the contemplating. These [thoughts and the mind] are 
neither internal nor external; they neither come nor go; they are quiescent 
and neither arise nor perish. (Part one [on emptiness].) 

[Conventionality:] If you are able in this way to contemplate the seven 
evil physical and verbal acts as pure, like space, this means that you uphold 
the legalistic precepts in three ways: [1.] with no fault Pik; [2.] with no 
breaking 4^8; and [3.] with no rupturing #2 [of moral conduct]. To 
destroy all evil notions and perception is to [4.] uphold the precepts without 
mixing ER [thoughts of breaking the precepts without actually doing so]. 
To not be confused by [the ongoing process of] the four phases [of thoughts] 
is to [5.] uphold the precepts that accompany dhyàna-concentration ŒX. 
[To realize that ultimately] the four phases do not arise is to [6.] uphold the 
precepts that accompany [attainment of] the path 3&3tJX. To discriminate 
the various four phases without becoming mired [in these distinctions] is 
to [7.] uphold the precepts without attachment $E&. To discriminate the 
four phases unerringly is to [8.] uphold the precepts that are praised as wise 
[conduct] # PRRI. To know the four phases as encompassing all dharmas 
is [9.] mastery in upholding the Mahayana precepts X3EHTEXX. To be aware 
of the four positive qualities [of permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity] of 
the four phases is to [10.] uphold the ultimate precepts ZÆ. (Part two [on 
conventionality].) 

[The Middle] When the mind is clear and pure, and avoids the two 
extremes and correctly realizes the Middle Path, [this means that you have] 
illuminating understanding with regard to both sides of the two truths and 
are fully endowed with the inconceivable realm of Buddhahood, without 
diminution (Part three [on the Middle].) 


The perceiver of form, the sense-objects of form, and the act of perceiv- 
ing cannot be obtained. [1.] For all three to vanish [upon being contem- 


Conventionality: in this paragraph, 
dealing with the "conventional" aspect 
of morality, Chih-i presents ten levels 
of moral conduct. The list is not from 
any one source, but for the most part is 
based on material in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.225c-226a) and the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sūtra (T 12.675a), and reflects Chih-i's 
penchant for neatly rounded-off lists of 
ten items. This list is discussed in more 
detail later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 
46.36b23-c20, and also appears in slightly 


different form in the earlier Tz'u-ti chan- 
men, T 46.484c18-485a5. 

Seven evil physical and verbal acts 11 
Tx: the seven out of the ten evil acts hav- 
ing to do with the body and speech, i.e., 
the physical acts of killing, stealing, and 
improper sexual activity; and the verbal 
acts of lying, slander, harsh words, and 
frivolous speech. 


Two truths — iii: páramartha-satya and 
samvrti-satya; emptiness and convention- 


ality. 
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plated] is [the perfection of] giving. [3.] For [the mind to be] peaceful and 
unmoved with regard to form and the perceiver of form is [the perfection of] 
patience. [4.] For you to remain undefiled and unaffected by form and the 
perceiver of form is [the perfection of] diligence. [5.] To remain undisturbed 
by form and the perceiver of form is [the perfection of] meditation. [6.] To 
realize that form and the perceiver of form are like a mirage and a phantom 
is [the perfection of] prajfid-wisdom. 

[To realize that] form, the perceiver of form, [and the act of perceiv- 
ing] are like empty space is called “the samadhi of emptiness.’ [To real- 
ize that] this emptiness cannot be apprehended is called “the samadhi of 
formlessness.” [To realize that] there is neither subject nor object is called 
“the samadhi of actionlessness.” This is so not only for the threefold truth, 
the six perfections, and the three emptinesses. All of the Buddha Dharmas, 
as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River, should also be understood 
in this way. Once you have contemplated the sense objects of form in this 
way, the other five sense objects [are contemplated] in the same way. The six 
kinds of sense experience and the six acts [are to be contemplated] likewise. 
This is the meaning of the Lotus Sūtra where it says, “Again I see sons of the 
Buddha,... properly and fully [keeping the precepts],... thus seeking the 
Buddhist path.” 


3. The perfection of patience [17a20] 


Next we deal with [contemplation of] the good [dharmas] of patience. In 
reflecting upon the [six] acts and the [six] sense perceptions, [it is clear 
that] at times they are inimical and at times congenial. "Congenial" refers to 
things going according to our intent; “inimical” refers to things going con- 
trary to our intent. [A bodhisattva is] neither angry when things are inimical 
nor passionately attached to things when they are congenial. There is [for the 
bodhisattva] neither perception nor the perceiver; neither act nor the actor. 
All the rest is as explained above. 


Peaceful and unmoved with regard to — 9.3b1-4. Hurvitz (9 [10]), translates: 


form and the perceiver of form HEE Again I see Buddha-sons 
LAH): or, "for the perceiver of form to Who have never slept, 
be peaceful and unmoved with regard to Going through forests 
visible form" In earnest quest of the Buddhas Path. 
Three emptinesses Z: that is, the I see further those perfect in disciplined 
Teer conduct, 
three samadhis just listed. . . 
Faultless in bearing, 
Again I see ... seeking the Buddhist Pure as precious gems, 
path: from the same passage quoted at the With these attributes seeking the Bud- 


beginning of this section; Lotus Sutra, T dhas' Path. 
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4. Ihe perfection of diligence [17a22] 


Next we deal with [contemplation of] the good [dharmas] of diligence. It 
has been said of old that "diligence has no distinct identity; it is merely the 
resolute performance of all activity" In analyzing its meaning, however, one 
would expect it to have a distinct identity, as ignorance permeates all pas- 
sionate afflictions (klesa) and yet there is also a distinct ignorance [apart 
from klesa]. 

If you were to rely solely on the recitation of sütras to discipline the 
mind, this would resemble [the practice of] “diligence.” But even if you did 
this unwaveringly day and night, thus becoming fluent and skillful [in the 
recitation of texts], you would still not attain samàdhi or wisdom. If you 
contemplate the breath as it touches seven places [in the body] and con- 
verges to form a sound, [you realize that] it is like an echo, neither [merely] 
internal nor external, that there is [substantially] neither the one who recites 
nor something that is recited. Analyze all these things in terms of the four 
phases: there is no one who senses the sense-objects and there is no doer 
with regard to conditions. Recite the scriptures without being interrupted by 
passionate afflictions, and every thought will flow [naturally] into the sea of 


Diligence has no distinct identity... f$ ^ position Chan-jan refers to a passage in 


it SURE (E FRAT: though Chih-i does not 
attribute this phrase to any specific text, 
there is a similar saying in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25. 629b5-7: 
The bodhisattva first utilizes the gate of 
diligence to enter all of the perfections, 
to meticulously practice the [other] five 
perfections. To be diligent in body and 
mind is to neither rest nor pause. [The 
perfections of] diligence does not have a 
different essence/identity [distinct from 
the others], but to dwell in [the perfec- 
tion of] diligence means that one is not 
afraid of the suffering of the avici hell, let 
alone other kinds of suffering. 


Chan-jan (BT-I, 579)] points out that 
although there is no distinct "essence" for 
the perfection of diligence at the level of 
the Shared Teaching (wherein the empti- 
ness of all things is emphasized), that one 
can speak of diligence as its own perfec- 
tion—otherwise there would only by five 
and not six perfections. In support of this 


the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.174c16-17: 


The bodhisattva takes the power of dili- 
gence as the chief in his practice of the 
[other] five perfections. Then it is called 
the bodhisattvas perfection of diligence. 


Donner (note 431) comments: 


Thus we may say that because Exertion 
(as a Perfection) never stands alone, it is 
“not separate" from the others. Yet as the 
foundation of all practice, it is essential in 
every aspect of the Path, so indispensable 
that it is convenient to view it as a “some- 
thing" apart from other “somethings,” a 
Perfection apart from other Perfections, 
transcendent as well as immanent (the 
the "body" of religious practice). 

A distinct ignorance 5f #44: in 
Chih-is scheme, there is a "fundamental 
ignorance" that is extremely subtle and 
must still be overcome and removed even 
after one gets rid of all the explicit pas- 
sionate afflictions of klesa. 
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nirvana. [17b] This is called [the perfection of] diligence,... [and so forth as 
explained above]. 


5. The perfection of meditation [17b1] 


Next we deal with [the progressive application of contemplation to] the 
varieties of dhyana meditation. The basic [fully-realized meditative states of 
the four dhyàna stages], the nine considerations [of the decomposition of a 
corpse], the [eight] degrees of renunciation [or "liberation"], and so on, are 
only [lower stages or states of] dhyana meditation, and are not the perfection 
of meditation. Contemplate the four phases upon entering samadhi, how- 
ever, [and realize that] you cannot perceive a [substantial] mind— where, 
then, is the locus of samadhi? Penetrate to the true reality of meditation, 
whereby all dharmas are embraced in meditation. That is why in the fifth 
section of the Ta chih tu lun, after finishing with an explanation of eight [of 
the nine] conceptualizations [of the decomposition of a corpse], it clarifies 
all the dharmas, including the ten powers and the four fearlessnesses. Many 
of the treatise masters do not penetrate to the profound meaning [of this 


Only [lower stages or states of] dhyana 
meditation {E 38: or, to put it crudely, 
“only Zen.” According to Chih-i's Tz'u- 
ti chan-men, T 46.48a-b, the “basic” or 
"fully realized" meditations or concentra- 
tions are the four stages of dhyana and 
the four samápattis, the nine conceptual- 
izations consist of visualizing the stages 
in the decomposition of a corpse, and 
the eight degrees of renunciation (or the 
"eight liberations"); these are a graded 
process for refining the basic medita- 
tions and removing attachments, and the 
attainment of these do not yet qualify as 
the “perfection” of meditation (dhyàna- 
paramita). 

Penetrate to the true reality ... Ë 
ne Be HDI — DE: Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 381, note 435) comments: 

This passage shows clearly why “concen- 

tration” is by no means always a satisfac- 

tory translation for samadhi or dhyana, 
at least in the Mahayana sense of these 
words, for these practices must involve 
passing beyond the dualism of disciplin- 
ing the mind versus leaving it undisci- 


plined. This is parallel to the difference 

between the Hinayàna and Mahayana 

interpretation of nirvana (extinction). 

Fifth section of the Ta chih tu lun: actu- 
ally scroll forty-eight, T 25.402c-409c. 

... ten powers +7) and the four 
fearlessnesses Vu ##/f E: detailed expla- 
nations of various meditations are given 
in the Ta chih tu lun on T 25.402c-407a, 
followed by the ten powers and four 
fearlessnesses on 407a-b. Stevenson (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 304, note 360) adds, 

In this passage the sūtra and the Sastra 

both omit mention of the traditional 

ninth meditation on the cremation of the 
body. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.121c) 
section on dhyana (the sixth of the ten 
objects for contemplation), it says that 

a person should practice all but the last 

of the nine. This is evidently because 

cremation and its contemplation imply 
complete annihilation (in nirvana), 
which is anathema to the Mahayana. 


Treatise masters ahi: commentators 
on the Ta chih tu lun, or scholars of vari- 
ous Buddhist treatises? These people are 
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passage]. They all say that the Ta chih tu lun is mistaken, but they should not 
say so. The Ta chih tu lun is mainly concerned with clarifying the Mahayana 
features of the eight conceptualizations, and therefore extensively explains 
all the dharmas [including the “Hinayana’ features]. 


6. The perfection of wisdom [17b7] 


Next we deal with [the perfection] of prajfid-wisdom. The Ta chih tu lun 
explains eight understandings of prajnd-wisdom. “Worldly wisdom" can be 
used to contemplate the six sense perceptions and the six acts. But when you 
analyze worldly wisdom in terms of the four phases, [you realize that] it can- 
not be obtained. All [of the rest] is as explained above. The rest of the good 


dharmas are also likewise. 


not identified, but one assumes that they 
are scholars contemporary with Chih-i. 


They should not say so HES: what 
is the mistaken interpretation of the "trea- 
tise masters" that Chih-i is challenging 
here? Donner (381, note 439) opines that 


The identity of the "teachers of the Trea- 
tise" is unknown. Apparently they felt 
that the Ta chih tu lun omits the ninth 
meditation on death by an oversight, or 
copyist's error. Chih-i holds against them 
that the text is by no means in error, for 
to finish with the annihilation ofthe body 
as presumably the highest contemplation 
would tend to conceal, not reveal, the 
ultimate, comprehensive truth. Chan-jan 
explicitly emphasizes the power of the 
eighth meditation on death, on bones, as 
being the most fruitful. 

Eight understandings of prajna- 
wisdom: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.139324-140a20 (see Lamotte, Le Traité, 
650-657). First, six commonly accepted 
definitions are given: 

1. The root of undefiled wisdom (anasrava- 

prajna) 

2. Defiled wisdom (sdsrava-prajna) 

3. All wisdom from the first arising of bod- 
hicitta to the full realization under the 
Bodhi tree. 

4. Both undefiled and defiled wisdom. 

5. Undefiled, unconditioned, impercep- 
tible, non-dual wisdom. 


6. Wisdom that is unapprehendable, nei- 
ther Being or non-being, neither eternal 
nor transient, neither empty nor real, 
and so forth—beyond apprehending 
with the tetralemma. 

The “seventh” explanation is that none 
of the six definitions is acceptable. The 
Buddha rejects this and affirms (as the 
"eighth" definition) the sixth definition as 
"true prajna-paramita’ 

Worldly wisdom 1*4: general, and 
not specifically Buddhist, wisdom. This 
term is based perhaps on the threefold 
classification of the worldly, transworldly, 
and supra-transworldly found in the 
Lankàvatàára Sutra, T 16.500c20? The 
Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.621c24-622a4) 
contains a discussion of dhyana in these 
terms. However, it is unusual for Chih-i 
to refer to the Lankavatara Sütra, and the 
use of this term may be just as a generic 
“worldly wisdom.” 

The rest are likewise 40_L3i: Donner 
(382, note 442) adds: 

Chan-jan [BT-I, 589-90] thinks this 
means the rest of the Six Perfections, but 
Shiki disagrees, holding that “all other 
good dharmas” means all those besides 
the Six Perfections, which Chih-i has 
just finished discussing. He includes the 
making of Buddha-images, building of 
pagodas (stupas), and the exposition 
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4. Closing Questions and Answers [17b10] 


Question: If [as you say] one dharma embraces all dharmas, then contem- 
plation should be enough; what need is there for cessation? One perfection 
should be enough; why refer to the other five perfections? 

Answer: The six perfections supplement and perfectly complement each 
other, as [soldiers who] put on armor and advance into the ranks [of the 
enemy] must not remain isolated [but must fortify each other].... Contem- 
plation is like a lamp, and cessation like a closed room; [they supplement 
each other] as do the ways you wash clothes[, first washing with soap and 
then rinsing with clean water,] or cut reeds [by grasping them in one hand 
and quickly cutting with a knife the other], and so forth. 


of the Dharma as "other good things.” 
Chan-jan points out that at the begin- 
ning of this section on contemplating 
the good, Chih-i said that there are a 
great number of good things, but that he 
would deal for now with only the Six Per- 
fections. Kogi takes the side of Chan-jan, 
but I personally must agree with Shiki. 
Contemplation is like a lamp, and ces- 
sation like a closed room Ran 1k MF 
**: Chan-jan (BT-I, 591) explains, "Wis- 
dom without samadhi is like a lamp or 
candle in the wind—it cannot illuminate 
anything. Therefore one uses the room 
of samadhi to be free from the wild scat- 
tering of the wind. The lamp of wisdom 
destroys the great darkness of ignorance, 
by fully clarifying and allowing one to see 
true reality. However, much [dispropor- 
tionate] cultivation of wisdom can lead to 
an increase in mistaken views. Much [dis- 
proportionate] cultivation of samadhi can 
lead to an increase in deluded ignorance. 
Therefore one should proportionately cul- 
tivate [both].” 


Washing clothes, cutting reeds iX 
X 5: These similes are mostly from the 
Maháparinirvána Sūtra, T 12.793c24- 
79429, illustrating the complementary 
working of samadhi and wisdom (and 
which can be extended to the comple- 
mentary pairs of practice and theory, and 
cessation and contemplation): 


1. When cutting reeds, one grasps the 
reeds [with one hand] and cuts them 
quickly [with the other hand]. 

2. When uprooting a solid tree, first one 
jolts it manually and then uproots it. 

3. When laundering a dirty robe, first one 
washes it with lye [or soap], and then 
rinses it with pure, clean water. 

4. With a text, first one reads and recites 
it, and later one comes to understand 
its meaning. 

5. À brave man [going out to battle] first 
equips himself with armor and a staff, 
and then goes forth to conquer feared 
brigands. 

6. A skillful craftsman uses both the melt- 
ing pot and the tongs to handle and con- 
trol the hot metal and mold the product. 

7. A clear mirror reflects both one’s face 
and form. 

8. In planting, first one levels the ground 
and then one plants the seeds. 

9. First one learns from a teacher, and 
later one reflects on the meaning. 

The simile of cutting grass is also found 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.594a6-7, but in 
a different sense, illustrating the skill and 
speed of a bodhisattva in realizing empti- 
ness: "It is as when you grasp reeds in your 
hand slowly, you will cut and injure your 
hand, but if performed quickly, there is no 
injury. A bodhisattva is also like this. He 
profoundly realizes emptiness, and thus 
knows that emptiness is also empty.’ 
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Yet [it is also true that] prajia-wisdom is itself the Dharma realm 
(dharmadhátu) and embraces all things, and thus there is no need for other 
dharmas. But the other dharmas also are [identical with] the Dharma realm 
and embrace all dharmas, and thus [it could be said that] there is no need for 
prajfia-wisdom. Thus prajfid-wisdom is indivisible from all [other] dharmas, 
and all [other] dharmas are indivisible from prajrià-wisdom—they are nei- 
ther dual nor distinct. 


3. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Evil Dharmas 
1. Contemplating Evil Dharmas [17b16] 


Third is the application of [the practice of] "following ones own thoughts" 
with regard to evil phenomena or activities. 

Good and evil are not fixed. Generally the [six] obscurations [to awak- 
ening] are considered "evil; and activities [that are conducive] for crossing 
[to the other shore of enlightenment] are considered “good.” But when your 
karmic recompense in the human or divine realms is exhausted, then you 
revert and fall again into the three [lower] ways [of hell, beasts, and hungry 
ghosts]. So, again, this involves evil. Why? Because neither the obscurations 


Good and evil are not fixed #2: or, 
"good and evil are relative"? Chih-i pro- 
ceeds to discuss the "goodness" in all the 
"good" destinies—human, divine, sravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva—and shows 
that even these “good” destinies involve 
some sort of “evil” The cadence and flow 
of the argument are reminiscent of the 
“vanity of vanities” section of Ecclesiastes. 
[Six] obscurations sfx: in section two 
of the Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.622b25- 
623a4) Chih-i presents the six perfec- 
tions as the best means to overcome the 
six “obscurations” to awakening. These 
six obscurations are explained in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.303c24-304b6 (Lamotte, 
Le Traité 5, 2242-45) as the opposites 
(sadvipaksa) of the six perfections: 
1. avaricious/selfish/covetous desire 1E f& 
(matsarya) - charity 

2. immorality/breaking the precepts WA 
(duhsila) - keeping the precepts 

3. anger BRA (vyapada) - patience 


4. indolence #&. (kusida) - diligence 

5. distractedness Bx&L (viksepa) — medita- 

tive concentration 

6. stupidity/ignorance 5t (müdha) - 

wisdom 

See also a later appearance of these 
terms in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.116b. 

Activities [that are conducive] for 
crossing ¥ J£: that is, keeping the pre- 
cepts, practicing the perfections, etc. Ste- 
venson has "perfections as performed 
at the phenomenal level"; Donner has 
“moral behavior at the worldly level” The 
character FE alone is a common Chinese 
translation of paramita, so it is likely that 
this refers specifically to the six perfec- 
tions. 

Again, this involves evil CRE Æ: 
even though "good" has been performed 
and enjoyed, one still experiences pain 
and suffering when the rewards for good 
behavior are exhausted. Thus both good 
and evil are relative and intermingled. 
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nor the [virtues conducive to] crossing can impel you to escape [from 
samsara]—therefore essentially they are “evil.” 

Those of the two vehicles [of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha] call the 
liberation from suffering “good.” Though it may be good for those of the 
two vehicles, they are only able to save themselves; this is not the mark of a 
[truly] good person. The Ta chih tu lun says, "Better to arouse the mind of an 
evil leprous fox, than the mind of a śrāvaka or pratyekabuddha.’ You should 
know that samsara and [selfish Hinayana] nirvana are both “evil” 

The bodhisattvas [endowed with] the six perfections, who with mercy 
and compassion [work] to save both [themselves and others], are also called 
“good.” Yet, though they are able to save both [themselves and others], [since 
the bodhisattvas are not completely pure, the help they provide can be] 
compared to storing food in a poisoned vessel, so that it kills whoever eats 


it —this, again, is “evil? 


Essentially they are “evil” i$ E E: 
the performance of good deeds can lead 
to rebirth in the human or divine realm, 
which is pleasant to a degree but ulti- 
mately involves suffering, because it is a 
temporary state and eventually one will 
"fall back" into a destiny that involves even 
more suffering. Thus even "good" is still 
involved in “evil.” Good moral deeds in 
themselves are insufficient to gain release 
from the cycle of samsara and are not 
enough for attaining full Buddhahood. 

Not the mark of a good person 3£# A 
TH: in true Mahayana fashion, the point 
is that if one is concerned only with ones 
own salvation, this is a selfish goal and not 
the higher altruistic goal of a bodhisattva 
and Buddha. 

Better to arouse the mind of an evil 
leprous fox Ef T.C: or, “even if one 
arouses evil [thoughts], becomes leprous, 
or has a [lonely] mind like a fox, one 
should not arouse the intent to become 
a Sravaka or pratyekabuddha" (follow- 
ing Nitta, Makashikan, 365). None of the 
classical commentaries provide a precise 
identification for this quote. The Inyo 
speculates that it may refer to a section of 
the Ta chih tu lun that lists the torments 
and traits of various beasts (T 25.175a; 


Lamotte, Le Traité, 951-52), but the closest 
phrase (175a26-27) says that "those who 
treat good people with disrespect will be 
reborn as cocks, dogs, or foxes.” A search 
of the SAT digital text shows that the term 
“leprous fox" appears in the Satyasiddhi, T 
32.316214, but all of the other appearances 
are in Chinese commentaries. 
Donner (384, note 451) quotes Oda's 
dictionary: 
to cite a similar phrase from another text, 
the Ta-sa-che-ni-kan-tzu-so-shuo-ching 
ABE EETA... "If one does not 
observe the code of conduct, then he will 
not even earn (in the next life) the body 
of a leprous fox, much less a body of 
merit" (T 9.359a6-7).] This is from a pas- 
sage in the sütra on the essential impor- 
tance of observing the code of conduct. 
The sütra, however, reads "body of a lep- 
rous fox" rather than, as in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, “mind of a leprous fox,’ and 
says nothing about the Two Vehicles. 
Storing food in a poisoned vessel £z 
Rr &: a simile from the Ta chih tu lun: “If 
a bodhisattva is endowed with the three 
poisons, how is he able to accumulate the 
immeasurable Buddha Dharmas? It is like 
having a poisoned vessel—even if one 
puts ambrosia into it, no one will eat from 
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The three vehicles [of the sravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva] are 
alike in their eradication [of passionate afflictions], and this is called "favor- 
able,’ but they do not perceive the distinct truth [of the Middle] and thus 
revert to adhering to [one or the other of] the two extremes [of either empti- 
ness or conventionality]. They have not yet spit out [the root of] ignorance; 
this, again, is evil. 

Those [bodhisattvas] of the Distinct Teachings are “good,” but although 
they perceive the distinct truth [of the Middle], they are still wrapped 
up in skillful means—this cannot be called [the ultimate] truth. The 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, "[After Kasyapa realized the meaning of per- 
manence, bliss, selfhood, and purity, he exclaimed,] “Before this we all could 
be said to have been people with false views.” How can it be that [such] false 


views are not "evil"? 


it. A bodhisattva should accumulate pure 
virtues, and thus attain Buddhahood" (T 
: 25.262a3-5). 

Chih-i seems to be saying more than 
the Ta chih tu lun, implying that bodhisat- 
tvas still have some impurities, so that 
some evil remains and one cannot count 
completely on being saved by bodhisat- 
tvas. The Ta chih tu lun is warning that 
even bodhisattvas cannot attain Buddha- 
hood if they still have any remnants of 
anger, greed, and so forth. 

See Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1781; Chodron 
translates the context as follows: 


If someone tells us: “The Bodhisattva 
should be seated on the seat of enlight- 
enment (bodhimanda) for all his pas- 
sions (klesa) and traces of passion 
(kleśavāsanā) to be destroyed,” this 
statement would be wrong as well. Why? 
If, [at the moment of his enlighten- 
ment], the Bodhisattva still retained the 
three posisons (visatraya) [desire (raga), 
hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha)], 
how could he have [previously] gath- 
ered innumerable Buddha attributes 
(buddhadharma)? He would be like a 
poisonous pot from which nobody eats 
even if it is filled with nectar (amrta). In 
fact, the Bodhisattva accumulates the 
very pure qualities (parisuddhaguna) at 
the moment when he becomes Buddha. 


If, [at that moment], he were still mixed 
with the three poisons, how would he be 
able to perfect the pure attributes of the 
Buddhas? 


The three vehicles: that is, those of the 
Shared Teaching. 


Not yet spit out ignorance H% 
it: in Chih-i's scheme of things, even 
bodhisattvas and others who have severed 
all of the explicit delusions and defile- 
ments still have not gotten rid of what he 
called “fundamental ignorance,’ the latent 
root of the explicit passions. 


Distinct Teaching 5/5: the third of the 
Fourfold Teachings, consisting of exclu- 
sively bodhisattvas who have a profound 
understanding of conventionality and 
thus are able to live and work in the mun- 
dane world without being “defiled” by it, 
yet have not yet perceived the full impli- 
cations of the Middle Path that includes 
both emptiness and conventionality in the 
perfect sense. 


Before this we all could be said to have 
been people with false views Bit Z Bi fx; 
SEE Ath: see the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.647c-648a. Kasyapa makes this 
statement after the Buddha has explained 
to him the four meritorious virtues of ulti- 
mate reality (permanence, bliss, selfhood, 
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Only the perfect Dharma [of the Buddha] can be called [truly] “good” 
“Good” means to be in accordance with the true aspect [of reality]; this is 
called the Way, and that which is counter to the true aspect [of reality] is 
called the non- Way. If you [attain] penetrating understanding that all evil is 
not [substantial] evil but that all are the true aspect [of reality] 88:3E3ERE- AE 
TUB, [17c] then “even the practice of the non- Way can lead to achieving the 
Way of the Buddha" [On the other hand,] if you become attached to the Way 
of the Buddha and fails to digest its ambrosia, the Way becomes a non- Way 
38 XK JE38. To discuss good and evil in such a way is to focus on their com- 
monality. 

But now I will make distinctions to clarify good and evil—the level at 
which virtues [that are conducive] for crossing [to the other shore of enlight- 
enment] are considered “good,” and the [defiled] obscurations are consid- 
ered “evil” The contemplation of good dharmas has already been explained 
above, so I will now explain further by clarifying the contemplation of evil. 


On the mind that contemplates evil [17c4] 


Although previously [in the above section we have discussed] the contem- 
plation of good, [for us] the obscurations have not abated, and the defiled 
passions continue to be vigorous, never ceasing for even a moment. If you 
contemplate others, [you see that] evil is immeasurable. Therefore, when 
you cultivate reflection on the fact that in all the world there is no reason to 


and purity) in contrast to their opposites, 
the characteristics of the mundane world 
(impermanence, suffering, non-selfhood, 
and impurity). Kasyapa then exclaims, “I 
have today, for the first time, attained true 
insight. World Honored One, before this 
we could all be said to be people with false 
views" (648a27-28). 

Perfect Dharma HJ: or, the Dharma 
of the Perfect Teaching. 

non-Way 3£3&: lit., “anti-Path.” I have 
generally translated 3& (marga) as “path,” 
but in this context “Way” seems more 
appropriate. 

Chan-jan (BT-II, p. 2) adds, “to say that 
being in accordance [with reality] is good 
and being counter [to reality] is evil, is still 
the relative meaning. The next [phrase of] 
‘if one has penetrating understanding’ ... 
means that to be attached is evil and that 


having understanding is good. One must 
be separate from evil in both the rela- 
tive and absolute [senses]. To be attached 
[even to] the perfect is evil—how much 
more so [to be attached] to others.” 

Even the practice of the non-Way can 
lead to achieving the Way of the Buddha 
BI fr j^ JE 18 38 3€ 38: a phrase from the 
Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.549a26-27. The 
context concerns the different activities of 
a bodhisattva, such as being in the midst 
of passions yet remaining undefiled and 
so forth. Another way to translate the 
phrase would be, "the bodhisattva is able 
to course in ways that are not the Way [of 
the Buddha], and in this way follow the 
Way of the Buddha.” 

Make distinctions 3251: or, “speak in 
the manner of the Distinct Teaching”? 

In all the world there is no reason 
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be happy, you cannot find any congenial people nor any congenial land, and 
there is only the evil of obstructions [to awakening] and your own captivity 
in them. 

Even though you may not [explicitly] be subject to all the obscurations, 
you still have a tendency to instigate that which is not good. Some may 
be predominantly avaricious and greedy, or often break the rules of moral 
conduct, or predominantly jealous or lazy, or have a penchant for alcoholic 
spirits. People are easily deprived of their basic [good] nature, and inevitably 
suffer intense torments. 

Who is without fault? [Even] those who leave home and are separate 
from the secular world are not complete in their practices. If they experience 
the desires of the white-robed [laypeople], they are not [true] practitioners 
of the Way. Evil is their lot. Even arhats have a remainder of residual defile- 
ments; how much more so ordinary people! If ordinary people wantonly 
indulge in evil that obscures [awakening], they will be crushed and broken 


to be happy —9) iE fi 4 n] $18: one of 
a series of ten types of "reflections" or 
methods of contemplation listed in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra (T 8.219a11-13) and 
extensively explained in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.229a-232c (see Lamotte, Le Traité 
3, 1431-63). The ten are to reflect on 1. 
impermanence, 2. suffering, 3. the lack of 
a permanent self, 4. the impurity of food, 
5. the fact that in all the world there is no 
reason to be happy, 6. death, 7. impurity, 
8. severance [of passionate delusions], 9. 
separation from desires, and 10. extinction 
[of afflictions]. 
These are also discussed in more detail in 
Chih-i's Tzu-ti chan-men, T 46.538c-540b. 
Cannot find any congenial people nor 
any congenial land ^^ Ff Ao Bd T: 
the same section in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.232a-b) summarizes all the suffering 
and evil in this world in terms of "sentient 
beings" and “lands.” The text says: 
[232a12] There are two types of evil 
things: first, sentient beings, and second, 
land [or places/destinies/situations?]. 
Sentient beings are subject to the ill of 
eight kinds of suffering: birth, old age, 
disease, death, being separated from 
loved ones, to be with those that one 


despises, and not being able to get what 
one wants, [and so forth].... [232b8] In 
this way sentient beings are obstructed 
with evil, and there is not even one place 
in which there is happiness. Evil is in all 
places, with much depravity and no good 
fortune. There is no place that is without 
[uncomfortable] cold and heat, thirst, 
sickness, evil epidemics, poison, harm, 
old age, disease, death, and fear. 

Some may be predominantly avari- 
cious ... E TE E EA ALRLA RR A SS 
k: Chan-jan (BT-II, 5) attempts to 
match up these tendencies with the six 
obscurations, but the matching is forced 
and unnecessary. The point is that some 
people are "weaker" in some areas than 
others, but everyone suffers from some 
sort of evil or imperfection. 


Easily deprived of their basic [good] 
nature 381t £2, €: the foregoing discus- 
sion seemed to emphasize the hopeless 
strength and inevitability of evil among 
human beings, but here the assumption 
is that people are "fundamentally good" 
(in Buddhist terms, ^have the Buddha- 
nature") and that this is obscured or cov- 
ered or overcome by extraneous evil ten- 
dencies. 
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[by this evil], and fall [into a lower destiny] where they will remain for a long 
time with no escape. Surely you should cultivate contemplative wisdom in 
the midst of evil. Take, for example, the laypeople who lived in the days when 
the Buddha was in this world. Some had wives and children, some were 
public officials with secular duties, and yet all were able to attain the Way. In 
the case of Angulimàla, the more [people] he murdered, the more compas- 
sion he had. Jeta and Malika were engrossed in wine but also engrossed in 


Angulimala: see the Mahayana 
Angulimdalika Sūtra Jc REST, T no. 120, 
2.512b-544b; the basic story is given at the 
beginning of the text (512b-c). The story 
concerns a certain Angulimalika who, 
for various reasons (depending on whos 
telling the story), aims to kill a thousand 
victims from which to fashion a necklace 
(mala) from their fingers (anguli). The 
Buddha was to be his thousandth vic- 
tim, but he was converted by the Buddha 
instead. 

Donner (386, note 464) explains: 


This is a much expanded Mahayanistic 
version of the Hinayàna Angulimala- 
sutra in e.g. the Majjhima-nikaya (No. 
86; translated by I. B. Horner in Vol. 2 of 
Middle Length Sayings, 284-292) and the 
Madhyamagama (the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Sarvastivadin scripture; at T 
2.280c-281c). The story also occurs in the 
Jataka tales (no. 537) and in Hardy's Man- 
ual of Buddhism, etc. Chan-jan quotes 
at length from the Mahayana version. 
Briefly, the story runs as follows. A young 
brahmin, lusted after by his teacher's 
wife, refused to satisfy her. She became 
enraged and falsely reported to her hus- 
band that the young man raped her; in 
consequence the teacher ordered him to 
expiate the crime by killing a thousand 
people. He followed the teacher's orders 
and terrorized the populace as a result, 
taking a finger (anguli) from each of his 
victims to fashion a necklace (mala), 
whence his name. (The Hinayàna story 
lacks this prologue.) Ultimately he was 
on the verge of killing his thousandth vic- 
tim, who happened to be his own mother 


(in the Hinayana version it is the Buddha 
himself), but was stopped in the nick of 
time by the Buddhas arrival on the scene. 
The Buddha first lured him away from 
his mother, then expounded the Dharma 
to him, whereupon he attained arhatship 
and acquired the six superhuman pow- 
ers. As Chan-jan remarks, it is significant 
(in the Mahayana story) that by killing 
he was both protecting his teacher's wife 
from the wrath of her husband and ful- 
filling the command of this teacher. Kogi 
adds that by his killing he realized the 
ultimate truth of non-arising (or "life- 
lessness"!). Hence every time he killed it 
was in a sense a moral act. As the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan says, his impulse to confer joy 
(his good will, maitri) was in proportion 
to his killing. 

The sütra and the commentaries, with 
their Mahayàna "spin" to the story, do 
not explain what effect this killing had 
on the victims or their families, and this 
interpretation smacks of the recent claim 
by Aum Shinrikyó in Japan that killing 
people by releasing poisonous gas on 
the public subways was justified because 
by doing so they helped people realize 
a "higher" rebirth. It seems to me that 
Chih-is point is not so much an attempt 
to justify Angulimalas killing, but that 
some good can be salvaged from what 
might appear to be a hopelessly evil case 
of a serial killer. 

Jeta and Malika KE KFH HER: see 
the stories of Jeta and Malika in the Sutra 
on Previously Unheard-of Causes and Con- 
ditions, T 17.585a-586a. Jeta and Malika 
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the precepts. Vasumitra remained chaste [in intent] even though engaging 
in sexual intercourse. Devadattas mistaken views became[, in the long run,] 


all right. 


If there were nothing but evil in the midst of such evil, so that it would 
be impossible to cultivate the Way, then these people would have forever 
remained ordinary [ignorant and deluded] people. But because the Way is 
present in the midst of evil, it is possible to attain and perfect saintliness even 
while living in the midst of these obscurations. Thus you should know that 
evil does not [totally] obstruct the Way. 


were both lay people who enjoyed alco- 
holic drink, but to good effect.$ 
Vasumitra remained chaste MARSH 
im3t4T: a reference to an incident from the 
Gandavyüha section of the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.716c3-717b27. Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 388, note 466) explains: 
As the story goes, Vasumitra (“friend of 
the world,’ "everybody's pal”) was one 
of fifty-three worthy friends (kalyána- 
mitra) whom the pilgrim Sudhana 
encountered on his journey towards per- 
fect realization (he met her about a third 
of the way through his journey). She was 
a beautiful and wise woman who made a 
practice of inviting men to enjoy her in 
order that she would have an opportunity 
to teach them the Dharma. As Chan-jan 
comments, she used their desire to free 
them from desire (a frequent simile for 
this is using a thorn to extract a thorn). 
This then is another case of "good in 
the midst of evil.” Kōgi says that on the 
worldly level this means "using desire 
to enter the Path," and on the ultimate 
level this means that the limit (extreme) 
of desire is also the Limit of Reality 
(bhitakoti). We seem in these passages 
to be approaching Vajrayana Buddhism. 


Devadatta #2524 3B RENIE: the Bud- 
dhas cousin who in "Hinayana" texts is 
generally vilified as a personification of 
evil since he caused a split in the Sangha, 
tried to kill the Buddha, and commit- 
ted other dastardly acts. According to the 
Lotus Sutra, however, the Buddha predicts 


that even Devadatta will eventually attain 
Buddhahood, and he is praised for help- 
ing the Buddha in previous lives. See the 
chapter on Devadatta in the Lotus Sūtra, 
T 9.34b-35a. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 195-97 
[179-81]) translates the central passage: 
It is thanks to my good friend Devadatta 
that I have been enabled to perfect the 
six paramitas; tenderness, compassion, 
sympathetic joy, and indifference to self; 
the thirty-two marks.... The achieve- 
ment of undifferentiating, right, enlight- 
ened intuition and the broad convey- 
ance of living beings to salvation I owe 
to my good friend Devadatta. I declare 
this to the fourfold assembly: hereaf- 
ter Devadatta, following the passage of 
incalculable kalpas, shall contrive to 
achieve Buddhahood, and shall be called 
God King (Devaraja) the Thus Come 
One, worthy of offerings, of right and 
universal knowledge, his clarity and con- 
duct perfect. 

Evil does not obstruct the Way ^ 
ji: Chan-jan (BT-II, p. 16), cautions 
that “The words ‘do not obstruct’ mean 
that it is possible to transform evil. It is 
an encouragement for one to cultivate 
cessation-and-contemplation in the midst 
of evil. It does not mean to allow for wan- 
ton indulgence in evil, which would cause 
one to remain an ordinary {ignorant and 
deluded] person forever. Neither does it 
mean that the presence of evil cannot be a 
hindrance [to awakening, which it surely 
and usually is].” 
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Nor does [cultivating] the Way [totally] obstruct evil 384^ 355&. [For 
example,] the streamwinner [Nandas] carnal desire continued to grow, 
Pilindavatsa was still arrogant, and Sariputra became angry. What gain or 
loss was there in their non-defilement [due to these "evil" deeds]? It is like 
the play of light and darkness in empty space—they do not obstruct each 
other. This is the meaning of the manifestation and emergence of a Buddhas 


bodhi-wisdom. 


Carnal desire continued to grow & 
ik 88 2E: the classical commentaries attri- 
bute this reference to the story of a cer- 
tain Nanda in the Udánavarga Wiha, T 
4.699b-c, but the story is also referred to 
in the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.70c) just before 
the two examples referred to immedi- 
ately after this by Chih-i. Given Chih-i's 
understandable penchant to quote from 
the same text in a string of references such 
as this (see Swanson, "What's Going on 
Here?!" 1997), it is more likely that Chih-i 
was referring to the Ta chih tu lun text, 
though there is no reason to insist that 
he did not have both references in mind. 
For details on this and the following two 
items, see the Endnotes.$ 


Pilindavatsa was still arrogant 37% j 
18: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.71a17-29.§ 


Sariputra became angry ł f-/EBK: see 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.70c9-71a17, imme- 
diately preceding the story of Pilindavatsa.$ 


What gain or loss 1R2t: the answer: 
none. In Chih-i's terms, carnal desires, 
arrogance, and anger are “evil,’ but they 
do not ultimately obstruct progress on the 
Path to one who is properly awakened. 


Manifestation and emergence of a 
Buddha's bodhi-wisdom MHH #42: for 
a more detailed discussion of this image 
of "manifesting" through wisdom, and 
the analogy of the relationship of the "sun 
of wisdom" and the "empty" nature of 
the mind compared to the relationship 
of the sun and the "empty" sky, see the 
opening section of the Chüeh-i san-mei, 
T 46.621a14-b25 (see full translation in 


Volume 3). 

Donner (392, note 472) adds: 
Chan-jan says, "In (empty) space there 
is no light or dark, for light and dark are 
dependent on form (rüpa) to obstruct 
each other. (In the same way), there is in 
the 'space of the Dharma-nature funda- 
mentally neither good nor evil. It is only 
in the passions of the ordinary person 
that good and evil obstruct each other ... 
for they are the same in both substance 
and essence. One who comes to such 
an understanding is assuredly manifest- 
ing enlightenment. Hence he can bring 
(himself) to practice calming-and-con- 
templation (even) amid evil. Having real- 
ized that there is no (ultimate) evil in evil, 
he has seen its substance and its essence. 
Thus he knows that ultimately ('in sub- 
stance and in essence’) neither good nor 
evil exists at all" Kogi takes Chan-jan's 
words as a springboard to argue for the 
Evil-in-the-Buddha-nature theory, an 
idea which is supposed to derive from 
Chan-jan, but is implied in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan itself. This theory affirms that 
just as there is Buddha-nature inherent 
in every being, so too evil is inherent, 
though unmanifested, in every being 
including the Buddha. This must be the 
case because, as the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
and Chih-is other works affirm, each of 
the Ten Destinies contains all the other 
nine, so that the two end-points, hell and 
Buddhahood, also contain each other. 
Good and evil being relative to each 
other, neither can be completely purified 

of the other. 

Now in the present Mo-ho chih-kuan 
passage as well as the Chan-jan com- 
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If you, by nature, have much greed and desire, and are seething with 
[passionate] afflictions, so that even as you try to control and overcome them 
they increase all the more—then you should merely allow your attention to 
go where it will. Why? Because if the [evil] obscurations do not arise, you 


cannot cultivate contemplation. 


It is like going fishing. If the fish is strong and the line weak, [the fish] 
cannot be forcibly pulled in. But if you let the baited hook enter the [fishs] 
mouth and allow it to swim around, diving and surfacing freely, then before 


mentary, the Ultimate Reality is appar- 
ently being presented as devoid of both 
good and evil as the unenlightened per- 
son understands them, but they are both 
actually present in Ultimate Reality. He is 
arguing especially against those (e.g., in 
the Hua-yen school) who wish to present 
Ultimate Reality as pure, devoid of impu- 
rity, while Chih-i is arguing against those 
who would hold that the only fit objects 
of contemplation are the pure and the 
"good" ones. Chih-i is being practical, 
not speculative. 


Allow your attention to go where it 
will (Ez5885: or, "direct your attention 
wherever you wish"; that is, don't resist the 
natural arising of thoughts and desire but 
let them arise as they will. 


It is like going fishing ... Balms 
5a FESSA n] RÆ: the fish is your desires 
and defilements, the fishing line is your 
ability to control these desires through 
contemplation. 

The simile is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.526a28-b4: 

World Honored One. If a person cours- 

ing in the six destinies of samsara has the 

opportunity to hear of prajfiáparamità 
and keeps, recites, and is properly mind- 
ful of it, know that certainly this per- 
son will attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi 
before too long. It is like a fish that 
swallows a fishhook—although it swims 
around in the pond [for a while], one 
should know that it will not be long before 
it is pulled out. A practitioner [of the 
Buddha Dharma] is also like this. If one 


has a profound faith in prajfiapáramità, 
one will not remain long in samsara. 
One gets the impression here that 
Chih-i himself had some experience in 
fishing, perhaps while he was in retreat on 
Mount T'ien-tai? If so, he would serve asa 
good role model for later Chan eccentrics. 
However, it does not match the image of 
Chih-i as one who encouraged the prac- 
tice of "releasing" animals (such as fish or 
birds) to save their lives and thus accumu- 
late merit. 
Donner (392, note 475) adds: 
Chih-i has refined the simile from what 
stands in the Ta chih tu lun. The latter 
text makes the point that once you have 
tasted of wisdom (truth, Ultimate Real- 
ity), you are sure to achieve it eventu- 
ally: the hook, the taste of the bait, is 
already in your mouth, and you have but 
to be pulled from the water of samsara. 
Chih-i uses the simile to show how the 
power of contemplation can overcome 
even desires which are stronger than 
itself by "playing the line" as one would 
while trying to land a powerful marlin 
with a rod and reel, now letting out some 
line and now reeling it in again, until the 
massive beast (lust, desire, avarice, crav- 
ing) is exhausted and can be hauled in. 
Chan-jan cautions us that this degree of 
advancement is still of a fairly low order, 
that the practitioner here merely "enters 
the stages,” which as Kogi interprets it, 
means the level of the "purity of the six 
senses, i.e., the identity of resemblance 
(44). This leaves forty-two of the fifty- 
two stages still to be traversed. 
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long it can be reeled in. Cultivating contemplation in the midst of the 
obscurations is also like this. The obscurations are the evil fish, and contem- 
plation is the baited hook. If there are no fish, then the baited hook has no 
function. It is put to use only when the fish are numerous and large; only 
then is it rewarding. Then all [the fish] will follow after the baited hook and 
not reject it. The obscurations also will not offer resistance for long, but will 
be brought under control. 


2. The Obscurations and the Four Phases |17c29] 


How, then, should you contemplate [the evil dharmas]? 


1. Contemplation of avaricious desire [17c29] 


[In terms of emptiness:] If an avaricious desire arises, contemplate [18a] the 
desire precisely in its four phases: pre-desire, imminent desire, the desire 
itself, and concluded desire. Does the pre-desire perish before the imminent 
desire arises, or does the pre-desire not perish before the imminent desire 
arises, or both perish and not perish before the imminent desire arises, or 


neither perish nor not perish before the imminent desire arises? 


« » 


[^a 


] If [the phase of] pre-[desire] perishes before imminent [desire] arises, then 


do these [two phases] coincide or are they separate? If [we say that] perishing 


Only then is it rewarding EAAS 
Xf: this phrase is ambiguous. Donner 
and Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 312) 
have "The more numerous and large the 
fish are, the better.” Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku- 
hen, 98) also follows this interpretation. 
Though possible linguistically, and actu- 
ally closer to the literal meaning, this 
interpretation is conceptually problem- 
atic. I do not believe that Chih-i is saying 
that it is a good thing for there to be an 
abundance of strong passionate afflictions 
(as in the mistaken interpretation rejected 
by St. Paul of "let us continue in sin so that 
grace may abound" [Romans 6:1]). Rather, 
Chih-i is saying that it is only necessary 
to overcome the passionate obscurations 
through contemplation when they are 
actually present. The contrast is between 
the usefulness or not of contemplation, 
which depends on the presence or absence 
of defiled thoughts and passions; thus f£ 
(^well, rewarding, excellent") is used in 


contrast to #2) (“useless, not needed, has 
no function") in the previous phrase. If 
there are no fish, there is no useful func- 
tion for the fishing equipment; if one 
has no passionate afflictions and delu- 
sions, there is no need for contemplation, 
because one already has the calm mind 
and insight of enlightenment. 

How, then, should you contemplate 
ZIRA: the following is the same argu- 
ment given in the Chüeh-i san-mei, T 
46.623c3- 624b28. 

Avaricious desire f$, as the first of 
the six obscurations, it represents them all, 
and so the analysis of this desire is appli- 
cable to all the obscurations. 

Does the pre-desire perish ...: an appli- 
cation of Nagarjuna’s tetralemma. This 
first analysis [17029-18218] represents the 
“emptiness” aspect of the threefold truth. 

Coincide B[: or, "are they identical"? Do 
they occur simultaneously? 
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and arising coincide, [there is the contradiction that] arising and perishing are 
mutually exclusive. If [we say that] they are separate and yet there is arising, 
then this arising has no cause [and this is impossible]. 

[^not-a"] If [we say that] pre-desire does not perish and yet desire arises, then do 
these [two phases] coincide or are they separate? If they coincide, then both 
[phases] would exist together, and there would be no limit to the arising [and 
continuation of phases]. If separate, the arising would again have no cause. 

(“both a and not-a"] Suppose that [pre-desire] both perishes and does not perish 
before the arising of imminent [desire]. But if arising follows the perishing, 
there is no need for the non-perishing, and if the arising follows the non- 
perishing, there is no need for the perishing, and how can such an indefinite 
cause give rise to a definite result? If their essence were one, their nature would 
[still] be mutually exclusive; and if their essence were different, they would 
fundamentally be at odds and could not have any relation. 

[neither a nor not-a"] Suppose that [pre-desire] neither perishes nor does not 
perish before the arising of imminent desire. Is the locus of this double nega- 
tion existence or non-existence? If [the locus of] this double negation is exis- 
tence, then why is it a double negation? If [the locus of] this double negation 


[^a"] ... this arising has no cause: — Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.623c22-624a8. 


Chan-jan (BT-II, 23) adds, (“both a and not-a"] ... fundamen- 
Perishing and arising are opposites. If tally be at odds and could not have any 
[one says that] perishing and arising relation Zi K 88 ET JHBB: for details, 
coincide, this results in a contradiction. see the passage in the Chüeh-i san-mei, T 
It is like a lamp that is extinguished yet ^ 46.624a8-22. 


is said to be lit. There is no basis for this. How can such an indefinite cause give 


If [one says that] arising is separate and |... to a definite result Tur PABA EE: 


thus there is no cause, this means that Chan-jan (BT-II, pp. 23-24) adds: 
[the arising is] independent of the per- 
The problem with the third formula- 


ishing—that it arises alone and of itself. o: aun | 
. tion is that both [possibilities] to exist 
Therefore we have something that has , 
d ini . y; together [when they are contradictory]; 
no cause[, which is impossible]. It is like n , . 
a flame erupting spontaneously, apart it is as if mutually exclusive causes give 
birth to a result—this is impossible. 


from a lamp that is extinguished. Also, Mutually contradictory dharmas can- 


if we allow that arising occurs where . 
, 6 occur not be aligned together, let alone both 
there is no cause, then all situations that . . 
, ND together being [the same] cause and give 
contain no causes can also give rise [to 
rise to [the same] result. Therefore they 
results], such as curds appearing where . 
there i lk. or for though cancel each other out. Since they cannot 
ere is no miik, or for thoughts to arise be mutual, but are purported to both 


in [non-sentient things such as] trees perish and not perish, they are said to be 


and rocks. "indefinite" How could such an indefi- 

Also, for details see the Chüeh-i san- nite cause give rise to the definite result 
mei, T 46.623c9-22. of imminent [desire]? 

[^not-a"] ... this arising would again [^neither a nor not-2a"] ... arise from 


have no cause: for a more detailed version non-existence: for details, see the passage 
of this argument, see the passage in the in the Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.624a22-b11. 
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is non-existence, [there is the objection that] how can anything arise from 
non-existence? 

In this way, [analysis in terms of] the tetralemma shows that the aris- 
ing of imminent desire cannot be apprehended. An application of the 
tetralemma in turn [for the various possibilities] shows that the perishing 
of pre-desire cannot be apprehended; the non-arising, both arising and not 
arising, and neither arising nor not arising of the imminent desire, [and so 
forth for all the phases] are also as explained above. 

By contemplating the obscurations of avaricious desire, [you realize 
that] they are ultimately empty and quiescent, and both [their emptiness and 
conventionality] are lucidly and clearly illumined. This is all as explained 


The arising of imminent desire cannot 
be apprehended ^ F.8& & 8t: Donner 
(394, note 484) adds: 

The result of this mind-wracking cogita- 
tion on the origin of desire is not that 
the practitioner reaches a rational solu- 
tion, but that, intellectually exhausted, 
he is forced to admit the impotence of 
his rational processes to give a coherent 
account of what he knows through com- 
mon sense is obviously taking place: the 
arising of desire in his mind. 


As explained above 7h F3: as 
Chan-jan points out (BT-II, 24-29], this 
passage is concerned not so much with 
the phases themselves as with the transi- 
tion from one phase to the next. Chan-jan 
explains in tedious detail that there are four 
possibilities of the tetralemma for each of 
the four transitions, giving us sixteen total 
possibilities. Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku-hen, 
286-87) spells out sixteen possibilities for 
each of the three transitions, for a total of 
forty-eight possibilities. Chih-i has just 
discussed four of these possibilities, but 
the point has been made and it is not nec- 
essary to spell out the rest. Chan-jan also 
points out that these details are needed 
only for the "dull" person; sharp and 
clever people should be able to immedi- 
ately discern that these matters are beyond 
apprehension through discursive thought. 
The reader is also referred to fascicle five 


of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.54ff.), where 
Chih-i analyzes the three kinds of conven- 
tionality in terms of the tetralemma. 


They are ultimately empty and qui- 
escent ZÆ: this is realized through 
"cessation" (Samatha). 


Both are lucidly and clearly illumined 
#E H1 41 B8: or, "both [the aspects of the 
mundane and real truths] are illumined.” 
The compound $8 (“both illumined”; 
“simultaneous illumination”) is not spe- 
cific, but it appears almost fifty times in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, including six times 
compounded with the two truths (e.g., 
“for both truths to be illumined is called 
universal wisdom” [28c12]), ten times 
compounded with “emptiness and con- 
ventional existence" # F827 (e.g., “[to 
realize] ‘neither emptiness nor conven- 
tional existence’ is the illumination of [the 
true reality of] both emptiness and con- 
ventional existence" (88b-c)], and twice 
(including here) compounded with the 
phrase “lucidly and clearly? This phrase 
also appears in the Fa-hua wen-chü (T 
34.3c13) with reference to the two truths. 
Thus it appears to be an important tech- 
nical term for the simultaneity of the 
twofold aspects of reality, whether that is 
expressed as "mundane and real truth" or 
“emptiness and conventionality-’ 

This is realized through “contempla- 
tion" (vipasyana). 
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above. This is what is called the “baited hook.’ If the obscurations perpetu- 
ally arise, constantly illumine them through this contemplation. Though you 
cannot perceive their arising nor perceive their illumination, yet they arise 
and are illumined. (Part one [on emptiness].) 


[In terms of conventionality:] Again, contemplate these obscurations, 
[and consider] from what sense objects they arise. Is it from visible form 
(rupa), or from another [of the six sense objects]? [Consider] from what 
actions they arise. Is it from walking, or from another [of the six actions]? 
If it is from form, is it from the pre-seeing [of form], the imminent seeing, 
the seeing itself, or the seeing concluded? If it is from walking, is it from pre- 
walking, imminent walking, the walking itself, or the walking concluded? 
What was the phenomenal object from which it arose? 

Is it from the breaking of the moral precepts? Is it because of your [bad] 
company? Is it out of deception? Is it out of jealousy? Is it out of humane- 
ness and deference? Is it from good meditative states [of a divine being]? Is 
it from [the solitary, imperfect] nirvana [of a pratyekabuddha]? Is it from 
the four virtuous [stages of the $ravaka]? Is it from [the practice of] the six 
perfections or the three samadhis [of a bodhisattva]? Is it from the Buddha 
Dharmas that are as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River? (Part two 
[on conventionality].) 


[In terms of the Middle:] When you contemplate in this way, you realize 
that there is no [substantial] perceiver of sense objects, and no [substantial] 
subject that acts in response to objects. And yet the sense objects and the 


Is it from the breaking of moral pre- 
cepts? ...: the following ten questions cor- 


previous question refers to the realm of 
the pratyekabuddha and this question cor- 


respond to the ten realms from hell to 
Buddhahood. Thus this first characteristic 
represents the realm of hell. 

Is it because of one's company? RẸ 
WW: if this is representative of the realm 
of the hungry ghosts, one might consider 
this as the desire to acquire cohorts, atten- 
tion, or whatever. Stevenson (315) has "for 
conformity with the group." 

Four virtuous [stages] PUf&: of the 
streamwinner, once-returner, non- 
returner, and the arhat? Usually the "four 
virtues" refer to the four positive charac- 
teristics of nirvana— permanence, bliss, 
selfhood, and purity (as glossed by Ikeda 
[Kenkyüchüshaku-hen, 287))— but if the 


responds to the realm of the sravaka, it 
is more appropriate to think of the "four 
virtues" here as the four Hinayàna stages. 
Or does the previous question refer to 
the limited nirvana of a $ravaka, and 
these four virtues to the permanence, 
bliss, selfhood, and purity realized by a 
pratyekabuddha? 

Buddha Dharmas as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges River 18i? it: thus 
evil dharmas can arise even based on the 
realm of the Buddha. This would fit with 
later T ien-tai theories on the interpene- 
tration of the ten realms and the presence 
of (potential) evil even in the realm of the 
Buddha. 
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perceiver are both lucidly and clearly illumined. [These three "perspectives" 
of the threefold truth— perceiving these matters as] magical apparitions [= 
conventional existence], emptiness, and the nature of dharmas [= Middle]— 
do not obstruct each other. 

Why is this so? Because if the obscurations impeded the nature of 
dharmas, then the nature of dharmas would be destroyed[, but this is 
impossible]; if the nature of dharmas impeded the obscurations, then the 
obscurations would not be able to arise at all. You should know that the 


obscurations and the nature of dharmas are indivisible. For the obscurations 
to arise is for the nature of dharmas to arise, and for the obscurations to 


cease is for the nature of dharmas to cease. 
The Sūtra of Non-Activity 3247 says that avaricious desire and the way 
are integrated [or "indivisible"], and the same is so for anger and ignorance. 


Both lucidly and clearly illumined # 
Fa 7 BH: that is, made clear through con- 
templation. As above, “both” here also 
refers to the simultaneous emptiness 
and conventionality of these items, that 
is, their true reality as the Middle—both 
empty and conventionally existent. 

Do not obstruct each other 7117 8: 
in fact they are mutually and simultane- 
ously inclusive. This section is one of the 
classic expositions of the threefold truth 
theory. For details, see Swanson, Founda- 
tions, esp. 3-14. 

Obscurations would not be able to 
arise at all Ex (53€: which, as we know 
all too well from our daily experience, is 
not the case. 

Obscurations and the nature of 
dharmas are indivisible ENET: I delib- 
erately avoid translating B[ as “the same" 
or “identical” They are part and parcel of 
a single reality, but not exactly the same. 

Avaricious desire and bodhi-wisdom 
are integrated AAETH HE: a summary of 
verses from the Chu-fa wu-hsing ching if 
iEf&11KE (The sūtra on the non-activity 
of all dharmas), T 15.759c13-19. The sütra 
seems more explicit and stronger than 
Chih-i in identifying the two "opposites": 

Avaricious desire is nirvana, 


And the same is so for anger and igno- 
rance. 

Within these three matters 
Is (contained) the immeasurable Bud- 
dhist path [or "Buddha Dharma" 

If there is a person who discriminates 
Avaricious desire, anger, and ignorance 
[from the Buddhist path], 

That person goes as far from the Buddha 
As the heavens are from the earth. 

Bodhi-wisdom and avaricious desire: 
These are one and not two. 

They all enter the single Dharma gate, 
Are equal, and without differences. 

If one hears this and is apprehensive, 
Then one is exceedingly far from the 

Buddhist path. 


The translation of this text is attributed 
to Kumirajiva. It negates almost all Bud- 
dhist virtues and practices from the stand- 
point of prajfiá-wisdom and emptiness, 
thus leading up to the Mahayana position 
of the Middle Way as true reality. Donner 
(396, note 496) adds: 

Ando Toshio (in Bukkydgaku ronshü, 
276) includes it with the Sürangama 
Samadhi Sütra and the Vimalakirti as one 
of the scriptures that explicitly declared, 
before the time of Chih-i, the identity 
between antipodal categories like the 
defilements and enlightenment, or sex- 
ual (and all other forms of) misconduct 
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[18b] All of the Buddha Dharmas are contained in these three dharmas [that 
is, the "three poisons"]. If you sought bodhi-wisdom apart from avaricious 
desire, you would be as far from it as heaven is from the earth. Avaricious 
desire and bodhi-wisdom are indivisible. 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, "By practicing the non- Way, [the bodhisattva] 
achieves the Buddhist Way.’ “All sentient beings are already integrated with 
the mark of bodhi-wisdom, so they cannot have further attainment; they are 
already integrated with the mark of nirvana, so they cannot have further 
extinction." "To those who are of overweening pride [the Buddha] teaches 
separation from craving, anger, and ignorance, and calls this liberation; to 
those who are not of overweening pride he teaches that the nature of craving, 
anger, and ignorance is integrated with liberation.” “All the exhausting dust 


[of passionate afflictions] are the seeds of the Tathagata.” 


and the Buddhist Way; he explains that 
these texts thereby invited misinterpreta- 
tion and misuse to the extent that many 
Buddhists understood their doctrines 
as a simple eulogy of evil ways and thus 
exposed the sangha to anti-Buddhist 
persecution and morality campaigns. 
Fully aware of the dangers this doc- 
trine presented, Chih-i includes moral 
discipline and purification as essential 
preliminaries to the contemplation of 
Ultimate Truth. See, e.g., the twenty-five 
preliminary expedients of Chapter Six as 
well as the whole formal structure of the 
meditative techniques in both the Synop- 
sis and the rest of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


By practicing the non-Way, achieves 
the Buddhist Way íT jF E 1832 Bb iB: see 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549a26-27. This 
phrase has just been quoted by Chih-i 
above—see under 17b29. 


All sentient beings ... cannot have fur- 
ther extinction: close but not exactly the 
same as the passage from the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.542b16-19. The context reads: 


When Maitreya attains anuttara-samyak- 
sambodhi, then all sentient beings should 
also attain it. Why? Because all sentient 
beings are integrated with the mark of 
bodhi-wisdom. When Maitreya attains 
extinction, all sentient beings should also 


attain extinction. Why? Because the Bud- 
dhas know that all sentient beings are 
ultimately quiescent and extinct and inte- 
grated with the marks of nirvana, so that 
they cannot have [do not need] further 
extinction. 


To those who are of overweening pride 

.. integrated with liberation: almost 

word for word from the Vimalakirti Sutra, 

T 14.548a16-18, preceded by the phrase, 

“Sariputra said, ‘One need not be sepa- 

rate from craving, anger, and ignorance in 
order to be liberated.” 


All the exhausting dust [of passionate 
afflictions] are the seeds of the Tathagata 
— UJ 25 fe 403K f: a summary of a passage 
from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549a28- 
b17, immediately following the first quote 
from the Vimalakirti Sütra in this para- 
graph. Boin (Vimalakirti, 177; with some 
modifications) translates the context: 

What is the family [seed] of the Tathagata 
(tathágatagotra)?... The family [seed] of 
the Tathagata is the family [seeds] of the 
sixty-two kinds of false views and all the 
defiled passions. 

He who, seeing the unconditioned, has 
entered the absolute certainty of acquir- 
ing the supreme good, is not capable of 
producing the thought of supreme and 
perfect enlightenment. On the contrary, 
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The color of the mountains and the taste of the sea are always the same. 
Therefore contemplate all evils as [indivisible from] non-apprehendable 
reality ^u] EA. (Part three [on the Middle].) 


he who bases himself on conditioned 
things—those mines of the passions— 
and who has not as yet seen the noble 
truths, he is capable of producing the 
thought of supreme and perfect enlight- 
enment. 

Elevated and dry ground does not pro- 
duce the utpala, the padma, the kumuda, 
or the pundarika; low and damp marsh- 
land is needed to produce these four 
kinds of flowers. Equally, the families 
[seeds] of the sravakas and pratyekabud- 
dhas who have seen the unconditioned 
and who have already entered the abso- 
lute certainty of acquiring the supreme 
Good, absolutely cannot produce the 
thought of omniscience. It is necessary 
to be in the low and damp marshlands 
of the passions to be able to produce the 
thought of omniscience, for it is there that 
the great Buddha Dharmas germinate. 

Furthermore, if one plants a seed in 
space, it does not germinate and does 
not grow. It should be planted in earth 
where it is low, damp, and fertilized for 
it to germinate and grow. Equally, the 
families [seeds] of the śrāvakas and pra- 
tyekabuddhas who have seen the uncon- 
ditioned and have already entered into 
the absolute certainty of acquiring the 
supreme good absolutely cannot produce 
or develop the Buddha Dharmas. 

It is when there has arisen a belief in a 
personality as high as Sumeru that there 
arises the thought of enlightenment, and 
then the Buddha Dharmas develop. 

Furthermore, if one does not enter the 
great sea, it is impossible to acquire inap- 
preciably precious pearls, beryl, etc. In 
the same way, if one does not enter the 
great sea of the passions of samsara, it is 
impossible to produce that inappreciably 
precious pearl that is omniscience. 

That is why it should be known that 


the family [seeds] of all the passions of 
samsara are the family [seeds] of the 
Tathagata. 
Donner (397, note 500) adds: 

Manijusri is explaining how, just as lotus 
seeds must be planted in the mud, and 
will never germinate in empty space, 
so the seeds of the Buddha will flourish 
only when planted in the mire of worldly 
defilements (klesa). In truth, the meta- 
phor would be improved to say that the 
defilements are the manure for the seeds 
of the Tathagata. 


The color of the mountains and the 
taste of the sea are always the same ill 
i f DR BE 151: lit. “neither two nor dis- 
tinct.” So also the thoughts of the mind 
and our desires and not separate from the 
nature of reality. 

For the simile of the color of the moun- 
tains Chan-jan refers to a passage in the 
Ta chih tu lun (T 25.752b) which speaks of 
Mount Sumeru as having only one color, 
gold, that contains all the other colors. I 
prefer to take the more general meaning 
of all the mountains in the distance being 
of a single color. 

The simile of the "single taste of the 
sea" is a common one in the Buddhist 
tradition. Although Chan-jan refers to a 
passage in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.805a-b) for this simile, the Ta chih tu 
lun also contains such a reference just a 
few lines before the above passage on the 
single color of the mountains, T 25.752a5: 
“a hundred rivers flow into the sea and 
become one taste." I find it more likely 
that Chih-i had this Ta chih tu lun passage 
in mind for both similes, or that Chih-i 
wasnt thinking of any specific reference. 
The similes are common enough that they 
need not refer to a specific reference. 
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Constantly cultivate this contemplative wisdom and [realize that] the 
mutual resonance of reality and the obscurations is like a shape and its 
shadow. This is called the level of contemplative practice. 

When you are able to perceive that the true aspect [of reality] is not 
mutually exclusive of, nor opposed to, all evil dharmas and all mundane 
activity, then you are at the level of resemblance. 

Advancing further, you enter the stage of the copper cakravartin and 
[proceeds to] destroy the fundamental root of the obscurations. This [funda- 
mental] root is ignorance. The Buddha-nature is made manifest by "bending 
the root" and "breaking the branches" [of passionate delusions]. This is the 


level of partial realization of the real truth. 

Finally, the Buddhas [completely] exhaust the obscurations at their 
source; this is called the level of ultimate [awakening]. 

The obscurations of avaricious desire vertically include the Six Identities 
and horizontally include the six perfections. It is the same for all the items 
[and there is no need to spell it all out any further.] 


Level of contemplative practice $417 
ft: this is the third of the “six identities.” 
The first two, identity in principle or real- 
ity and verbal identity, are not mentioned 
since they are not connected to practice. 

At this stage of practice one contem- 
plates reality as the threefold truth and 
is concerned with controlling false views 
and attitudes. See the more detailed dis- 
cussion of the Six Identities earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b-c. 

By his own account this stage is as far as 
Chih-i himself realized, and, as far as I can 
tell, the rest of the stages are pretty much 
theoretical. See Chart 1 in Volume 3, or in 
Chappell, T'ien-tai Buddhism, 32-33. 

Level of resemblance HWX: the fourth 
of the stages of the six identities, where 
one achieves a semblance of final enlight- 
enment by severing all mistaken views 
and attitudes. 

Copper cakravartin fñ: the level of 
the second of six “wheel-turning kings” 
as described in the Jen-wang ching, T 
8.826b-829a, and the Ying-lo ching, T 
24.1016a. It is curious that both of these are 
apocryphal texts that serve as “sources” 


for Chih-i's threefold truth formulation 
(see Swanson, Foundations, chapter 3) 
as well as sources for Chih-i's compli- 
cated scheme of the stages of practice. 
For details, see the earlier explanation of 
the six identities in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
10C11-17. 

Bending the root 413: the latent ten- 
dencies toward passionate delusion. 

Breaking the branches f 1^: the explicit 
and outward passionate delusions. 

Level of partial realization of the real 
truth 438 Biz: the fifth stage of the Six 
Identities, where one has complete insight 
into the threefold truth and awakens from 
all ignorance, yet is still one small step 
from final and full enlightenment. In 
Chih-i's scheme it includes most of the 
bodhisattva stages up to the fifty-first, just 
before the final fifty-second stage. 

Level of ultimate Zf [awakening]: 
the sixth stage of the Six Identities. 

Vertically include the Six Identities 
and horizontally include the six perfec- 
tions S RB RES: the Six Identities 
are stages that one progresses through 
"vertically, but the six perfections are all 
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2. Contemplation of anger [18b14] 


Next, contemplate the obscuration of anger. Suppose you are overwhelmed 
with anger, so that you are surging with emotion that pours forth constantly, 
and [anger] arises continuously, such that you can neither subdue nor con- 
trol it. You should let [the anger] arise as it will, and illumine it through [the 
practice of] cessation-and-contemplation. Contemplate the anger in its four 
phases, pondering whence it arises. If its arising is unobtainable, then its per- 
ishing is also unobtainable. Ponder it in terms of the twelve items [of the six 
acts and six sense experiences]: from where does the anger arise? Who is the 
one who is angry? What is the object of the anger? When you contemplate in 
this way, you will realize that the coming, going, and the traces of anger are 
all unobtainable. Its features are empty and quiescent. The contemplation of 
anger in the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddhahood], and the contem- 
plation of anger in terms of the four virtues [of nirvana: permanence, bliss, 
selfhood, and purity] are as explained above.... In this way you penetratingly 
achieve the Way of the Buddha through the non-Way of anger. 


3. Contemplation of other obscurations [18b21] 


Contemplate the other obscurations—immorality, indolence, distracted- 
ness, and the ignorant [adherence to] mistaken views, as well as all the other 
remaining evil phenomena—in the same way. 


4. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Neutral Dharmas [18b22] 


Fourth is the contemplation of that which is neither good nor evil—that 


antonym for Forbearance. This may 
shed some light on the puzzle of why the 
Chinese used a character that apparently 
means "anger" as a translation for dvesa 
in the list of the Three Poisons. 


on the same horizontal "level" (one does 
not take precedence over another), and 
are all applicable at all stages. 
Contemplate the obscuration of anger 
HA: Donner (398, note 508) adds: 
This is the third, not second, of the Six 
Antiperfections, but does follow desire 
(craving) in the list of the Three Poisons. 


Illumine it through cessation-and- 
contemplation Hà JE Ei: that is, realize 
the nature of anger in terms of emptiness, 


The third of the Three Poisons, stupidity, 
is also one of the Antiperfections. It is 
interesting to note that when the charac- 
ter BK is used, as it is here, to denote the 
opposite of the Perfection of Forbearance 
(ksanti), it is perhaps better translated 
“aversion, than "anger, for though it 
does not in isolation mean “aversion,” 
the latter term seems to be the better 


conventionality, and the Middle. 

Empty and quiescent ... four virtues: 
according to Chan-jan (BT-II, 40), the 
phrase "empty and quiescent" represents 
the perspective of emptiness, the phrase 
on the ten realms represents the perspec- 
tive of conventionality, and the phrase on 
the four virtues represents the perspective 
of the Middle. 
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is, [morally] neutral or "blind" dharmas. The reason it is necessary to con- 
template these [neutral dharmas] is that there are some people who by their 
fundamental nature are inclined to do neither good nor evil. [If only good 
or evil dharmas could be contemplated,] the causes and conditions for 
transcending the world would not be available to these people through [the 
practice of] “following ones thoughts.” What, then, could these people do? 

The Ta chih tu lun says that neutral [dharmas] are present in the perfec- 
tion of wisdom (prajnaparamitda), and thus we know that [neutral dharmas] 
can be used to cultivate contemplation. 

Contemplate these neutral dharmas, pondering whether they are dif- 
ferent or the same as the explicitly [good and evil dharmas]. If they are the 
same, then they are not neutral. If they are different, then do the neutral 
dharmas arise along with the perishing, the non-perishing, both the perish- 
ing and non-perishing, or neither the perishing nor the non-perishing of the 
explicit dharmas? If the explicitly [good and evil dharmas] are unobtainable, 
how much more so the neutral dharmas and their identity with or difference 
from explicit [good and evil dharmas]! [18c] Since they are not the same, 
they are not merged [with good and evil dharmas]; since they are not dif- 


Neutral 5ic: lit., “not recorded,” imply- 
ing their vagueness or inexpliciteness. Ste- 
venson translates the term “nonvalent.’ 

"Neutral" dharmas are those that do 
not create good or bad karmic afteref- 
fects. The Kogi (BT-II, p. 42) refers to the 
Abhidharmakosa, saying that good and 
evil dharmas are those that cause gain or 
benefit in “enlightenment” Bj, while neu- 
tral dharmas are those that cause neither 
gain nor benefit in enlightenment. 


Blind @: the compound I translate as 
"blind" is a very unusual one, and I could 
find it only in Morohashi's Dai kanwa jiten 
(see #32592, vol. 9, 1043). It refers to the 
state wherein the eye is “darkened,” i.e., 
cannot see. Chan-jan (BT-II, 41) defines it 
as "having no clarity" H. 


Neutral [dharmas] are present in the 
perfection of wisdom i tA 8&5 ERE 
Æ. see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.587b-588c. 
The original is not quite so precise: the 
context is a discussion on whether or not 
prajnaparamita can be attained through 
practicing the three kinds of samadhi 


while dreaming. The answer in the sütra 

is yes (587b22ff.), and the treatise explains 

further: 
There are three kinds of dreams— good, 
evil, and neutral. If a bodhisattva prac- 
tices the three samadhis in a dream with 
a good heart and mind, then he will 
attain benefit and virtue from it. How- 
ever, when a dream is demented and 
ignorant, then one cannot practice the 
real dharma and attain its recompense 
therein.... But if a bodhisattva can prac- 
tice the three samadhis while dreaming, 
he will increase in prajnapaáramita. (T 
25.588a14-19) 

Can be used to cultivate contempla- 
tion NEW: or, "thus [prajniaápaáramita] 
can be attained by the cultivation of this 
contemplation [of neutral dharmas]? 


Contemplate these neutral dharmas 
Wt SER: instead of considering the neu- 
tral dharmas in terms of the four phases, 
Chih-i considers them in their relation 
to good and evil dharmas. In any case the 
result is the same. 
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ferent, they are not dispersed either. Since they are not merged, they do not 
arise; and since they are not dispersed, they do not perish. 

Also ponder [the neutral dharmas] in terms of the twelve items [of the 
six acts and six sense perceptions], considering where the neutral dharmas 
arise, for whom the neutral dharmas arise, and who is [experiencing] the 
neutral dharmas. When you contemplate [the neutral dharmas] in this way, 
you realize that they are the same as the mark of empty space[, empty and 
quiescent], and also that the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddhahood] 
and all other dharmas arise in one single neutral dharma. Also, [you real- 
ize that] the neutral dharmas are indivisible from the Dharma-nature. "The 
Dharma-nature is always quiescent" is the meaning of cessation; and "being 
always luminous even though quiescent" is the meaning of contemplation. 

You achieve the way of the Buddha by the non-way of neutral dharmas. 
The neutral dharmas [also] are [themselves] the Dharma-realm (dharma- 
dhatu). [Each neutral dharma] horizontally embraces all dharmas and verti- 
cally embraces the six stages [of the Six Identities]; each includes both the 
height and the depth [of all reality], as explained above. 


3. Concluding Remarks: Summary of the Three Methods [18c8] 


Next, if this practice of following ones own thoughts is clarified only in 
terms of the final good [goal of Buddhahood], this is the meaning of gradual 


Contemplate these ... they do not cent” is the meaning of cessation Ett? 


perish: I must admit that I have trou- 
ble following this logic, and Chan-jan’s 
"explanation" is no help. Stevenson (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 319, note 430) translates 
Chan-jans explanation (BT-II, 43): "Ihe 
essential nature of the neutral thought and 
that of the good or evil thought are not 
different. In substance they are the same; 
in name, they differ. Thus we use the des- 
ignations ‘neither merged nor dispersed.” 


Empty space ... ten dharma realms 
... Dharma nature: as Chan-jan points 
out (BT-II, 44), “empty space” reflects the 
perspective of emptiness, the “ten dharma 
realms and all other dharmas” reflect the 
perspective of conventionality, and the 
"Dharma-nature" reflects the perspective 
of the Middle. 


“The Dharma-nature is always quies- 


FENEX; and “being always luminous 
even though quiescent” is the meaning 
of contemplation ii # HE: this 
brings out both the passive and active 
aspects of cessation-and-contemplation. 
It is a recognition of things as they are, 
as well as an active practice to reach that 
insight. Donner (400, note 521) explains, 
These two sentences play on the dual 
meaning of chih-kuan (ontological as 
well as epistemological). When we “stop” 
and “look,” we have insight into the 
quiescence and luminosity of Ultimate 
Reality (the Dharma-nature). But “qui- 
escence" is stopping, and “luminosity” 
is looking. 

Gradual x% practice: since a person 
must pass through numerous stages, one 
by one, until one reaches the final goal of 
Buddhahood. 
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practice. If the practice of following ones own thoughts is clarified as includ- 
ing both good and evil, this is the meaning of sudden practice. If the practice 
of following ones thoughts is clarified in terms of including [the various 
stages without regard to order] and inclusively applying [the various forms 
of practice and cessation-and-contemplation] as needed for good [results], 
this is the meaning of variable 7% practice. 


5. Concluding Comparison of the Four Samadhis [18c10] 


Next, the four samadhis are all different in their procedural methods, but 


Sudden 6&i practice: since the under- 
standing of the Middle, the integrated 
nature of all reality, is perceived at any and 
all levels. 


Inclusively applying as needed f$ (or 
fk): the compound literally means “a 
pleat in a skirt and a tablet to write on.” 
The first character fm (Morohashi #34730, 
vol. 10, 278; which did not include this 
compound) also means “to wrap up,’ and 
can be understood as fit, “to include.” The 
second character is more common and 
can be stretched to mean "to apply" The 
compound appears later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (T 46.68b5-7) as the fourth of 
ten types of the tetralemma, in the sense 
that the four aspects of the tetralemma can 
"includeandbe applied to" ordinary people 
(being), the sravaka and pratyekabuddha 
(non-Being), bodhisattvas (both), and 
Buddhas (neither). 

Four samadhis are all different in their 
procedural methods, but same in con- 
templation of the principle l'uf& — Bk 7; i: 
KREME: Chan-jan (BT-II, 46-47) 
adds: 

This opening passage briefly points out 
that [for the four types of samadhi] the 
[details and methods of] practices are 
different but the [contemplation of] 
principle is the same [i.e., they are the 
same in that the aim and content of con- 
templation in all these methods is to real- 


ize insight into reality as the threefold 
truth]. The [fourth samadhi of] follow- 


ing ones own thoughts is contrasted with 
the other three. Why? In order to clarify 
that it is not the same as the others with 
respect to the stimulation of obstruc- 
tions [that is, the other three samadhis 
utilize various ritual means and aids to 
meditation that can be helpful, but can 
also turn into obstacles to attaining the 
goal]. However, they are not distinct with 
regard to the contemplation of the prin- 
ciple [or reality]. 

Question: [The samàdhi of] constantly- 
sitting involves contemplating the three- 
fold path [of cyclic samsara; the passions, 
karmic retribution, and suffering] and so 
forth; [the samadhi of] constantly-walk- 
ing involves contemplating the thirty- 
two marks and so forth of the Buddhas; 
the Vaipulya [Samadhi] involves contem- 
plating the visage and apparatus and so 
forth of the Lord of the Great Dharani; 
the Lotus [Samadhi] involves contem- 
plating the six-tusked white elephant and 
so forth; [the samadhi of] following one’s 
own thoughts involves contemplating 
good, evil, and neutral [dharmas]. Each 
of these four contemplations is distinct. 
Why are they said to be the same? 

Answer: These have been described 
in terms of their process and phenom- 
enal [ritualistic details]. If one is able to 
realize the insight of these contempla- 
tions (kuan-kuan), [one will discern that] 
nothing is not of the single mind. The 
principle of all conditioned things is that 
there is nothing that is not of the three- 
fold truth. Therefore it can be said that 
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they are the same with regard to contemplation of the principle [of reality]. 
However, although the [first] three methods of practice involve many aux- 
iliary methods that can be useful for [realizing] the path, they also instigate 
obstacles to the path. The [samadhi of] following one’s thought involves 
spare [use of] such methods and thus arouses few of these [negative] factors. 

If you understand only the [formal] methods in their role as auxiliary 
to [realizing] the path, [this is insufficient, because] you are not able to gain 
penetrating understanding merely through these phenomenal aspects [of 
ritual and meditational activity]. If you understand the contemplation of 
the principle [of reality], you can gain comprehension through any method 
[or ritual activity]. On the one hand, if you do not realize the intent of 
contemplating the principle [of reality], then these phenomenal ritualistic 
aspects and auxiliary methods cannot be perfected. However, if you realize 
the intent of contemplating the principle [of reality], then the phenomenal 
[ritualistic] aspects of the samadhis will be fulfilled effortlessly and sponta- 
neously. 

[It is possible that] practitioners of the path at the level of these phe- 
nomenal [ritualistic] aspects can attain the proper mental control while in 
the meditation chamber, but they are not able to maintain it outside. There 
is no such gap, however, for [one who practices the samadhi of] following 
ones thoughts. Thus there are three [samadhis that emphasize] explicit pro- 
cedures, but the contemplation of the principle [of reality] is common to all 
four. 


6. Questions and Answers [18c18] 


Question: The above three samadhis are all followed by exhortations to prac- 
tice them. Why is this [exhortation] lacking for only this [fourth] samadhi? 
Answer: The non-Way of [contemplating] the six obscurations is indi- 


[all the samadhis are] the same in con- 
templation of the principle [of reality]. 
Instigate obstacles to the path $i% Ñ: 
Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 321, note 
436), interpretes this phrase as "activat- 
ing obstructions to the way,’ and refers to 
"the cathartic power (and role) of certain 
ascetic exercises and ritual observances 
to 'activate latent karmic impediments, 
thereby causing them to ‘manifest’ in the 
form of vexation, illness, visions, etc.” 
Through any method ## #38: lit., 
"there is no phenomenon by which one 


cannot penetrate [to realization]? 


Phenomenal aspects ...: that is, follow 
these practices only at a formal and cer- 
emonial level? For details on these "phe- 
nomenal features" see Stevenson, "Four 
Samadhi,' 80-81. 

Three explicit procedures 7;i£ 8 =: 
Chan-jan (BT-II, 48) adds that it is not 
that the fourth samadhi never involves 
procedures or methods that can be used, 
but that for this samadhi alone there are 
no specific or explicit procedures or meth- 
ods that are required to practice it. 
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visible from the Way of liberation. However, those of dull faculties and with 
heavy impediments may, upon hearing this, flounder and sink [into lower 
depths of depravity]. If we would further encourage the cultivation [of this 
samadhi by those who do not understand it properly], they might even more 


severely lose sight of the gist. 


1. Warnings against Teachers of Libertinism [18c20] 


North of the Huai and Ho rivers there are those who practice Mahayana 
emptiness, but who "grasp the snake [of desire] without any [moral] 
restraint.” I will explain this now. Their former teachers used good teachings 


Lose sight of the gist & E 5: of what 
is necessary for them to realize enlighten- 
ment? 

North of the Huai and Ho rivers ... 
HE dU fTX3E?E A: it is not known 
exactly to whom Chih-i is referring here. 


... grasp the snake [of desires] without 
any restraint 1£2*j2 56: Chan-jan (BT-II, 
49—50) adds: 

North of the Ho and Huai rivers there are 

people with a perverse view of emptiness, 

and who extravagantly call themselves 

Mahayanists. They enter evil without 

[the advantage of] contemplation, and 
therefore are compared to the simile of 
grasping the snake without restraint. 

"Restraint" refers to control, that is, the 

techniques for controlling things. Covet- 

ous desires are like the snake, and con- 
templation is like restraint. Practicing the 
contemplation of desire is like handling 
the snake. If one does not well under- 
stand the tetralemma, then it is like being 
without restraint. It is like in the O-li-ta 
ching,... If one takes up the staff of won- 
drous contemplation and thus enters the 
forest of the six sense objects, meets the 
snake of covetous desires, pins down the 
head of the four phases of thought, and 
seizes it with contemplative discernment, 
then one does not allow its poisonous 
menace to affect ones physical deeds or 
cause one to lose the pure and eternal 
Dharma body. 


The O-li-ta ching E RIEKE (*Arista- 


sutra) referred to by Chan-jan is #200 in the 
Middle-Length Agamas (Madhyamagama, 
T 1.763b-766b). This corresponds to the 
Alagadupama-sutta (The sūtra on the par- 
able of the water snake) in the Pali canon, 
#22 of the Majjhima-nikaya (see the trans- 
lation by I. B. Horner, Middle Length Say- 
ings, vol. 1, 167-82). 

The simile is found on T 1.764a18-22. 
Chih-i may have borrowed from this sec- 
tion earlier (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 8b) in using 
the simile of the raft to get to the other 
shore (see T 1.764c). 

Donner (401-2, note 530) adds: 


The story in the Madhyamágama is as 
follows (T 1.763b-764b). It seems that a 
certain monk named Arista was, on the 
strength of his misunderstanding of the 
Buddhas teaching, going about blithely 
advocating the satisfying of desire as the 
Way. The other monks, failing to set him 
right, persuaded the Buddha to remon- 
strate with him. The Buddha called Arista 
a fool who had wrongly grasped the doc- 
trine, and went on, "It is like a person 
wanting to catch a snake. He goes to the 
forest to find the snake, spies a huge one 
and seizes it by the middle of the body. 
But the snake turns and, raising its head, 
bites him with its poison on the arms and 
legs. It was only because (this person) did 
not know the correct method of grasp- 
ing the snake that he came to so much 
grief.... But if you want to grasp a snake 
in the right way, take an iron pole in your 
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for the performance of contemplation, but as time passed and they did not 
master [these practices], their minds became licentious and they turned to 
evil dharmas to practice contemplation. They thus acquired a meagerly con- 
centrated mind and induced a shallow understanding of emptiness, but they 
did not realize the root conditions [for attaining awakening] nor penetrate 
to the true intent of the Buddha. They merely affirm this [evil] dharma and 
teach it exclusively to others. Having taught this to others for a long time, 
a few happen to acquire some benefit, like insects gnawing on wood coin- 
cidentally producing letters. This is taken as proof that their [teaching and 
practice] is true and that others are fraudulent, and they mock those who 
keep the precepts and cultivate the good, saying that that is not the Way. 
They teach only this to many people, thus producing much evil everywhere. 
Those [followers] who are [morally] blind and without [in]sight are not 
able to discriminate right from wrong—they are dull-witted and laden with 
passionate afflictions. When they hear this [mistaken] teaching, they follow 
their desirous emotions. They all submit to and follow [this teaching] and 
discard the prohibitions and precepts—there is no [moral] violation [19a] 
they will not perform, and their sins accumulate as high as the mountains. 


hand, and when you see a really large 
snake, first press the pole down on its 
neck, then seize his head in your (other) 
hand. Even if the snake reaches back its 
tail, it will only coil around (the pole) and 
not bite your bodily members" ... 

For Chan-jan the snake in the parable 
stands for desire, and he suggests that 
there is a right way to handle desire, 
namely to contemplate it, without reject- 
ing it out of hand. However, in the sütra 
it seems that the snake also symbolizes 
the Dharma, the Buddhas teaching, and 
that Aristas error was in wrongly grasp- 
ing the Dharma. The Buddha is quite 
clear here that desire and sense-pleasure 
are entirely negative, so that the sütra is 
actually quite orthodox in the Hinayana 
tradition of seeing desire as entirely evil. 
In Chan-jans defense, however, it can be 
said that the snake parable is immedi- 
ately followed in the sütra by the famous 


an impediment to spiritual advancement 
are sensual pleasures, one may (on the 
other side of the river) engage in (con- 
templating?) them again. 

The derivation of the Pali title of the 
sütra Alaggadupama, is of some interest. 
Alagada (in Sanskrit, alagarda or ala- 
gardha) means “water snake,’ and upama 
means “parable, so we have the “par- 
able of the water snake.” However, the 
Sanskrit alagardha can be analyzed into 
ala (the sting in the tail of a scorpion 
or bee) and the root grdh (to desire, be 
greedy for; this verb is cognate to the 
English "greedy"). Hence ala + gardha 
could mean literally “the poisonous 
sting which is desire.” Then the etymol- 
ogy would argue for the interpretation 
that the snake represents desire, not the 
Dharma. 


Insects gnawing on wood: Chih-i often 


uses this simile from the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.618b2-7. See note under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 10b27. 

Taken as proof Rig: or, “they take 
this to be enlightenment.” 


raft parable, in which it is taught that the 
Dharma is to be put away like a raft once 
one has crossed the wide river of sam- 
sara. So the Buddha seems to subtly hint 
that once one has understood how great 
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Eventually the common people become inclined to eschew [such Bud- 
dhists and/or the precepts as being worthless] as weeds, and the king of the 
land and his ministers [are inclined] to cause the Buddha Dharma to be 
exterminated. This poisonous spirit has penetrated deeply, and even now has 


yet to be rectified. 


The Shih-chi says that at the end of the Chou dynasty there were people 
with disheveled hair, who were unclothed to the waist, and who did not fol- 


This poisonous spirit has penetrated 
deeply, and even now has yet to be rec- 
tified ERFA FSR: Chih-i was 
undoubtedly referring to the persecution 
of Buddhism by the Northern Chou (574- 
577). For details, see Sato, Tendai Daishi, 
42-43; Kyodo Tendai Daishi, 113-20; and 
Chen, Buddhism in China, 186-92. Don- 
ner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 402, note 532) adds: 


Chih-i is certainly alluding above all 
to the fairly recent (574-577) Northern 
Chou persecution of Buddhism which 
occurred just before the pro-Buddhist 
Sui dynasty conquered the north (581) 
and ended only seventeen years before 
the lectures comprising the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan were delivered (594). Evidently 
Chih-i thought the elements of decay 
still persisted in the North. He gives the 
impression that it was immorality among 
the Buddhist community that brought 
on the persecution, while Chen (Bud- 
dhism in China, 186-92) emphasizes that 
it was the foreign origin of the religion 
that exposed it to be used by the Chou 
ruler to show, by suppressing it in favor 
of Confucianism, how unbarbarian and 
Chinese he was. Though Chen hardly 
mentions it except in his summary of 
the famous memorial by Wei Yiian-sung 
against Buddhism (“undesirable ele- 
ments had entered the community and it 
needed to be screened and purged”), one 
cannot help thinking that Chih-i may 
have a part of the truth. It would have 
been more difficult for the emperor to 
persecute Buddhism if it had not already 
made itself vulnerable by the behavior 
and doctrines of some of its clergy. 


Shih-chi Bic says ...: the Inyo identi- 


fies this as from the fourth part (the book 
of Chou) of the Shih-chi, but Donner says, 


This passage is not in the Shih-chi but the 
Tso Chuan (22nd year of the annals of 
the Duke of Hsi; Couvreur in his trans- 
lation has 637 B.c. for this year). As it 
says, “Formerly (Couvreur says about 
770 B.C.), when Emperor P'ing (770-720) 
had moved his residence to the east (Loy- 
ang), the grand prefect Hsin-yu came to 
the Yi River (in Honan) and saw there 
someone with dishevelled hair perform- 
ing a sacrifice in an open field. (The 
prefect) said, “Before a hundred years 
have passed, this country will, I fear, be 
occupied by the barbarians of the west. 
The rules of ceremony are already not 
being observed here. Then in autumn 
(686 B.C, i.e. less than a hundred years 
later), the princes of the Ch'in and Chin 
transported the barbarians of Lu Huan 
to the Yi River.” As the text of the Tso 
Chuan says, the sighting of the man in 
dishevelled hair took place in the 8th 
century B.C., with the prophecied popu- 
lation movement occurring in the 7th 
century B.C., so we can safely say that this 
was not the “end of the Chou dynasty,’ as 
Chih-i would have it. Also, according to 
the T'zu Hai dictionary, the barbarians 
did not attack the Yi River district but 
were persuaded to move there. Nor does 
the Tso Chuan mention that the body 
of the man performing sacrifices was 
naked. However Chih-i's point is clear 
and Chan-jan (BT-II, 53-54) makes it 
explicit: just as improper performance 
of the rites was a sign of the decadence 
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low the rules of etiquette. Eventually the Ch'üan X and Jung 7X, [the barbar- 
ians of the west] invaded the country. Those [few of the ruling family] who 
were not exterminated hung on like a thread, and gradually the house of 
Chou perished. 

Again, Juan Chi was a gifted person whose hair was unkempt and his 
belt loose. Later the children and grandchildren of the nobility imitated him, 
[thinking wrongly that] naturalness could be achieved only by disgracing 
themselves like servants or dogs, and mocked those who upheld propriety as 
"country bumpkins.” These were portents of the destruction of the Ssu-ma 


family [that is, of the Western Chin dynasty]. 
The destruction of Buddhism by Yü Wen-yung was also due to the 


demonic deeds of Yüan-sung. 


of the ancient house of Chou, so the cur- 
rent decadence of the Buddhist clergy, 
the monks' neglect of the proper ways 
of behavior, was a sign of the end of an 
era (and the impending destruction of 
the Sangha). The barbarian invasion of 
China is comparable, says Chan-jan, to 
the monks destruction of “right views.” 
This is to compare vinaya and the Con- 
fucian rites, and to use Chinese ideas 
of dynastic change to explain the recent 
downturn in Buddhism’s fortunes in 
China. Perhaps also it is not entirely an 
accident that Chih-i chose a tale of the 
ancient Chou dynasty to illustrate his 
point, for the recent Buddhist persecu- 
tion was in fact carried out by a new 
Chou dynasty, the Northern Chou, itself 
of barbarian origin. 

See also Legge, The Chinese Classics, 
5.181-82. 

Juan Chi bc #: one of “the seven sages 
of the bamboo groove,’ the group of neo- 
Taoist figures famous for indulging in wine 
and eccentric behavior. From section 49 of 
the Chih-shu (Po-na edition, 49:1a-b); for 
details, see Donald Holtzman, Poetry and 
Politics: The Life and Works of Juan Chi 
(A.D. 210-263), 1976. 

The destruction of the Ssu-ma family 
H] E: thus Chih-i and Chan-jan attribute 
the fall of northern China to the "bar- 
barians" at the end of the Western Chin 


(311-316)—an event comparable to the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the West—to 
the degeneration of the nobility and their 
neglect of traditional skills and culture. 
This degeneration is blamed in turn on 
the influence of the undisciplined and 
anti-social attitudes of Neo-Taoists such 
as Juan Chi. It seems that Chih-i and 
Chan-jan would not have much sympathy 
for the hippie movement of the sixties in 
the West (despite its affinities for Eastern 
religiosity), or for an undisciplined and 
amoral brand of Buddhism. 

Destruction of Buddhism by Yü 
Wen-yung F XH: the campaign against 
Buddhism in northern China in 574 by 
Emperor Wu of the Northern Chou—one 
of the largest and harshest persecutions of 
Buddhism in Chinese history. 


Yüan-sung 75: the renegade monk 
who urged Emperor Wu in 567 to abolish 
the Buddhist Sangha. Donner (404, note 
538) adds: 


Chan-jan mentions also the Taoist Chi- 
ang Pin as one who egged Emperor Wu 
on to persecute the Buddhists. K. Chen 
in his account of the Northern Chou per- 
secution (Buddhism in China, 184-94) 
states that the Buddhists in later times 
twisted history to blame this Taoist alone 
for the persecution rather than the ren- 
egade Buddhist monk Wei Yüan-sung.... 
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These people were monsters who destroyed the Buddha Dharma, and 
they were also monsters of their age. 


What connection does this have with the mental practice of "following 
ones own thoughts"? What, indeed. It is as when ignorant people, who are 
completely lacking in wisdom and understanding, put their trust in such 
teachers; or emulate their prior achievements and decide that this is the 
way; or take the easiest way by following their emotions and self-indulgently 
snatch at pleasures without correcting their delusions. 

For example, [blindly following after unworthy masters] is like [the 
case of the beautiful] Hsi Shih. She was once struck with a disease of the 
heart and found comfort in frowning and moaning, so that the hairs of her 
eyebrows were contorted—yet this only served to enhance her beauty. There 
were women in the neighborhood who imitated these mannerisms but, 
being ugly from birth, only became more loathsome in appearance, so that 
the poor moved far away, the rich closed their gates, [the fish] in grottoes 
dove deeper, and the birds escaped to the heights. The people [who blindly 


It is of interest then that Chih-i, speaking 
only seventeen years after the persecu- 
tion ended, mentions only the Buddhist 
monk. There seems to be a consensus, 
however, that Chiang Pin and Wei Yüan- 
sung were the two advisors of Emperor 
Wu most responsible for the persecution. 


... Without correcting their delusions: 


Donner (404, note 539) adds: 


Chan-jan makes the implied simile 
explicit: Wei Yüan-sung is comparable 
to a bad teacher of the Dharma, while 
Emperor Wu is comparable to a misled 
and foolish disciple. It is clear too that 
faith in one's teacher is not. enough. As 
Chan-jan says, "First train yourself in the 
teachings, and only then put faith in a 


There was once a beautiful woman named 
Hsi Shih who returned to her home town 
with a broken heart [a "disease of the 
heart/mind"]. Whenever she coughed, 
her eyebrows would twitch. When the 
ugly women of the town saw her, with 
her beauty all the more attractive because 
of her unusual mannerism, they returned 
home and imitated Hsi Shih by cough- 
ing and twitching their eyebrows, and 
this became a fad. However, when other 
people saw the ugly women around town 
distorting their faces in this way, the rich 
people closed their gates to escape this 
sight, and the poor people could only 
gather up their families and run away. 


Disease of the heart GJA: or, more lit- 


erally, a “mental illness.” Was this a psy- 
chological disorder, or does it just mean a 
broken heart? [Watson has “heartburn.” 


[The fish] in grottoes dove deeper, and 
the birds escaped to the heights X i 
RA mit: the phrases about fish diving 
deeper and birds escaping to the heights 
are from a different passage (than that 
about the poor and the rich), in chapter 2 
(Watson, Chuang-tzu, 46): 


teacher" This is a more skeptical attitude 
towards the disciple-teacher relationship 
than expounded earlier in this chapter, 
where it was said that to despise an infe- 
rior teacher is like having a well but no 
bucket to get out the water. 


Hsi Shih (4 ffi: a story from chapter 14 
of the Chuang-tzu (see Burton Watson, 
trans., The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, 
1968, 160-61). The story goes: 
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follow false masters] are comparable to these [ugly women]: like mad dogs 
they chase after thunder and produce for themselves karmic retribution that 
leads to hell. How pitiful this is, and how painful [to behold]! Once they have 
savored the pleasures of [indulging] desires, they are not able to stop. They 
are like bluebottle flies, caught in their own spittle. This, in brief, is the fault 
of licentiousness. 

The fault of these teachers is that they do not realize the spiritual poten- 
tial [of their disciples], nor understand the [true] intent of the Buddha. The 
Buddha taught that covetous desires are indivisible from the path because the 
Buddha, in perceiving the [varying] capabilities of sentient beings, knew that 
a certain type of sentient being is so ignoble and deficient in virtue that [such 
people] would be unable to cultivate the path in the midst of good [alone]. 
If left to their own wicked devices, they would drift in samsara forever. Thus 


Men eat the flesh of grass-fed and grain- 
fed animals, deer eat grass, centipedes 
find snakes tasty, and hawks and falcons 
relish mice. Of these four, which knows 
how food ought to taste? Monkeys pair 
with monkeys, deer go out with deer, and 
fish play around with fish. Men claim that 
Mao-ch'iang and Lady Li were beautiful, 
but if fish saw them they would dive to the 
bottom of the stream, if birds saw them 
they would fly away, and if deer saw them 
they would break into a run. Of these 
four, which knows how to fix the stan- 
dard of beauty for the world? 


Donner (404, note 540) adds: 


Chan-jan (BT-II, 58-59) quotes Kuo- 
hsiangs commentary to the Chuang-tzu 
tale. Kuo-hsiang holds that the story 
illustrates the necessity of adapting the 
rules of behavior to the occasion. In this, 
Hsi Shih was successful, the ugly women 
not. The behavior of the latter was like 
dressing a monkey in the robes of the 
Duke of Chou: the monkey will only bite 
and tear the garments. Chan-jan says 
that it is the same for the samadhi of 
following ones own thought—this prac- 
tice must be adapted to the occasion and 
used only when appropriate. Hsi Shih 
then illustrates the kind of person who 
can practice contemplation while having 
entered evil, having sharp faculties, and 


fitting the time. 

Chan-jan goes further and interprets 
the four kinds of beings who try to 
avoid the ugly women: the poor signify 
Hinayana devotees (for the nirvana of 
the latter involves "going far"), the rich 
signify Mahayana devotees (they close 
the doors of the “Secret Treasury”), the 
fishes signify practitioners of worldly 
good (firm in upholding the moral code, 
they “dive deeper”), and the birds signify 
practitioners of meditation (they soar to 
higher worlds of spirit). All four types 
of people turn away from evil doctrines, 
just as the poor, the rich, fishes, and birds 
all turn away from an ugly spectacle. 


Fault of these teachers ... spiritual 
potential # hii A T 3ETRTE: Stevenson 
and Donner interpret this phrase as refer- 
ring to the teachers' relationship with the 
disciples: "their failure to assess their dis- 
ciples’ spiritual endowments (ken-hsing)-" 

... SO ignoble and deficient in virtue 
IK T iig: the Kogi (BT-II, 60) says that 
these are people who have sharp faculties, 
but still carry a heavy burden of karmic 
weight. After all, it is to bodhisattvas who 
are lacking in arrogance that the Buddha 
teaches the dharma of the indivisibility of 
passions and liberation. 

Drift in samsara forever i/,$8 3&0: lit. 
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[the Buddha] leads them to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation within 
their covetous desires. [The Buddha] taught this explanation because other- 
wise these people would ultimately be unable to attain cessation. 


[The approach of the Buddha] is analogous to a father and mother who 
see that their child has taken ill and, since other medicines are not effective, 
must give him the “yellow dragon potion.” Even though it scours his teeth 
and makes him vomit, it will in the end cure his disease. The Buddha is also 
like this when he teaches [contemplation in the midst of evil] in accordance 
with the capacity [of some sentient beings]. 

A nimble horse advances on the right road just by glimpsing the shadow 
of the whip. The Buddha's intent concerning [the teaching of] the indivis- 
ibility of coveteous desires and the path is like this. But since there are sen- 
tient beings for whom the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation in the 
midst of evil is not suitable, the Buddha expounded [doing] good and called 
it the Path. 

The Buddha thus applies two teachings[: to contemplate in the midst 
of good and in the midst of evil]. Why, then, do you denounce the good 
and cling [only] to evil? If this [predilection for evil] is right, then you are 


"there would be no end to their transmi- 
grations." 

Yellow dragon potion” & BB»: a potion 
made from excrement (see Mochizuki 
12, 980d). Shiki (BT-II, 60) explains that 
one must drink many "cups" & (1 &- 18 
liter), up to one sheng # (= 10 cups, 1.8 
liters [MATHEWs has “a pint, 31.6 cubic 
inches" ]), but warns that an overdose can 
cause ones teeth to fall out. It also gives 
another source (Hiif&f&) that spells out the 
following recipe: mix human feces and 
urine with wild boar and cat excrement, 
add salt, and store it in an earthen jar. 

A nimble horse advances of the right 
road just by glimpsing the shadow of the 
whip $E WHEE FI IE ee: a simile from 
the Miscellaneous Agama (T 2.234a16-b20; 
429b15-c10); Pali version in the Catukka 
Nipata of the Anguttara-nikdya (see The 
Book of Gradual Sayings, vol. 2, F. L. 
Woodward, trans. Pali Text Society, 1982, 
118-20). 


The simile speaks of four kind of horses, 
those that respond merely by seeing the 
shadow of the whip, by being pricked 
lightly by the whip, by receiving a good 
whack, and by having the flesh pierced to 
the bone. The first horse is compared to 
one who realizes the truth of suffering and 
ill and acts accordingly by only hearing of 
the suffering of others, the second upon 
actually seeing the suffering or death of 
others, the third by seeing the suffering or 
death of his kinsmen, and the fourth by 
his own physical suffering. 

See also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.62a7-8. 

If this is right, ... clearly in violation 
SZ f] n] Be BEE AS FIA er IS Bb 2 
BRIBE: Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
326) has “If things are really this way, 
then you yourselves are superior to the 
Buddha! Can you in all honesty make this 
claim publicly before the Buddha?” Don- 
ner (308) has “By such behavior you put 
yourselves in a position of superiority to 
the Buddha and commit what are clearly 
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superior to the Buddha! Thus both publicly and before the Buddha, you are 
clearly in violation [of the Buddha Dharma]. 

Again, there are times when a difficult situation arises, such as when 
you are bound by affairs of state and thus not able to cultivate good. [In such 
cases the Buddha] allows you to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation in 
the midst of evil. Now, however, you are not bound by such difficulties. Why 
do you only employ milk as medicine, thus poisoning the vitality of wisdom 


in other people? 


transgressions both publicly and before 
the Buddha.” 

Only employ milk as medicine tH 7L 
Æ: refers to the long parable of the wise 
doctor from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.617c20- 618c11; see note under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 10b27. Donner explains: 


Briefly, this passage deals with the dif- 
ference between the false (non-Bud- 
dhist) permanence, pleasure, selfhood, 
and purity, and these same qualities as 
the true teaching of the Mahayana— 
especially the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra. 
Those who teach the validity of these 
four qualities at the worldly level are 
compared to an incompetent doctor 
who indiscriminately uses milk to treat 
every illness. (This is comparable to the 
naive viewpoint of ordinary people, as 
yet unschooled in Buddhist truth, even 
that of the Hinayana). A wiser doctor 
arrives in the kingdom and persuades 
the king that this milk is poisonous, has 
the other doctor banished, and proceeds 
to prescribe a variety of medicines— 
sweet, salty, sour, etc.—for the variety of 
diseases from which the subjects of the 
kingdom are suffering. (This is like the 
Hinayana teaching of impermanence, 
non-self, etc.) Finally however, the king 
himself grows ill and the medicine which 
the doctor prescribes turns out, to the 
king’s great surprise, to be milk again. 
He was able to do this because, unlike 
the first doctor, he could discriminate 
between patients and give them now 
one medicine, now another, according 
to their requirements. Though pure milk 


might not have been right for every- 
one, it was appropriate this time for the 
king. (This corresponds to the Buddha 
respecting the differences in capacities 
of those who hear the dharma.) Milk was 
prescribed therefore in both the first and 
third cases, but when administered as 
medicine by an ignorant doctor it was 
poison and caused harm rather than 
good. As the sutra says [and as Chih-i 
has just quoted a few lines above], even if 
ignorant doctors should happen to treat 
a disease successfully in this way, it is 
like the worms who accidentally produce 
legible characters through their random 
gnawing on the bark of a tree. 

Chih-i alludes to this parable in order 
to criticize those of his contemporaries 
who ignorantly preach the contempla- 
tion of evil and the identity between 
immorality and enlightenment without 
knowing what they are talking about. 
Being ignorant of the true meaning of 
what they teach and ignorant as well of 
the capacities of their listeners, they do 
harm rather than good. Though superfi- 
cially their teaching may resemble what 
is being said in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, it 
is two stages inferior to it, and certainly 
inferior to the teaching that evil should 
be avoided and good cultivated. 


Vitality of wisdom 3&5: Donner (406, 
note 546) points out that “this expres- 
sion hui-ming is a mistranslation of 
the Sanskrit dyusmat (‘having life, i.e., 
‘aged’ or ‘long-lived; a respectful form 
of address), where the possessive suf- 
fix -mat has been misunderstood as 
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[19b] Therefore it says in the Agamas that if a cowherd knows of a good 
crossing, he can lead his herd to safety. If there are difficulties with the good 
crossing or it cannot be found in a hurry, then you must use a bad crossing. 
If the bad crossing is very difficult, then not even one out of a hundred [cows 
can cross]. You are now without [secular] duties and, being fortunately pro- 
vided with a good crossing, you can drive your cattle over a good path. Why, 
then, mire yourself and others on an evil path? 

To destroy the Buddha Dharma, forfeit the majestic light [of the 
Buddha], and entangle sentient beings in error is to be the worst kind of 
spiritual friend. Such people do not attain the [true] intent of the Buddha; 
such is their fault. 


Again, both level and steep paths can be traversed, and you use the steep 
way if there is a problem [with the level path]. [The ways of] good and evil 
can both be traversed [to reach the spiritual goal]; upon evaluating your 
capacities, you may [be judged appropriate to] enter [contemplation of] the 
obscurations. However, if you abandon good and concentrate exclusively 
on evil in order to achieve [awakening through] the non-Way, then why not 
[deliberately] walk through water or fire, and clamber over mountain preci- 
pices? If it is hardly possible to traverse the precipitous paths of the mundane 


mati (‘mind, ‘intelligence’). The mis- 
translation hui-ming is then interpreted 
in the Chinese Buddhist tradition as 'the 
life which is wisdom, i.e. the life of the 
Dharma-body, which lives on wisdom just 
as the physical body lives on food.” 

Cowherd knows of a good crossing 
BUE A BH ARE US: see the Ekottarágama 
(section #49, T 2.794a1-795b18; esp. 
794c8); the same text appears also in the 
Samyuktagama (T 2.342c-343b) and inde- 
pendently in a translation of Kumàrajiva as 
the Fang-niu ching Hii M+ (T no. 123, 
2.546a-547b). The Pali version appears in 
the Anguttara-nikaya 11/18 (see The Book 
of Gradual Sayings, vol. 5, 224-27) and 
Majjhima-nikaya (see the Mahagopalaka- 
sutta in the Middle Length Sayings, vol. 1, 
271-77). 

Briefly, the text discusses eleven skills 
of a cowherd, such as how to remove flies’ 
eggs, knowing of a good ford, dressing 


a sore, and knowing of a good watering 
place (in Chinese, a "safe resting place"), 
and compares these to the skills of a 
monk. Chih-i links together two of the 
eleven skills—knowing of a good ford and 
finding a safe resting place (or watering 
hole)—and merges them into a single 
action. The comments that follow are 
added by Chih-i and are not part of the 
original sütra text. 

Worst kind of spiritual friend X 
Mak: the opposite of a "good friend or 
teacher" (kaulyána-mitra). 


Why not walk through water or fire ... 
40) 7S BE Bah KX SF amg LUBE: why deliberately 
take a difficult way to reach ones desti- 
nation, instead of taking an easier path 
through the passes. In other words, why 
make it more difficult than it has to be; 
why confine oneself to an environment 
filled with evil influences, if a better envi- 
ronment is available? 
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world, how much more difficult is it to encounter the right path through 
performing evil! Is it even possible at all? 

Also, [such teachers] are not able to know the capacities and conditions 
[of the people they train]. Even a single person at times takes pleasure in 
good and at times takes pleasure in evil; your preferences are not fixed. How 
much more so for the innumerable mass of people. However, [the followers 
of such teachers] have been trained only in terms of indulging their covetous 
desires. 

The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, "I think that $ràvakas do not discern the 
capacities of people, so they should not preach the Dharma.” If even $ravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas do not discern [the capabilities of other people] and 
cannot differentiate even their own potential, how much more so [is it dif- 
ficult] for the minds of such teachers who are as blind and without eyes. They 
themselves violate [the teachings of] the sütras, and do not fathom either 
the capacities [of their disciples] or the principle [of reality]; how could such 
foolish delusion have come to be? 

If you see people who cannot discriminate the capabilities [of people] 
and yet practice and expound this [idea of the contemplation of evil and the 
identity of desires and liberation], [you should know that such teachers are] 
like a corpse in the ocean of the precepts and should be ostracized as the 


I think that $ravakas ... preach the 
Dharma 1x27 HAG AURA ERLE: from 
the Vimalakirti-sütra, T 14.541a10-11. The 
context is the scene where the Buddha is 
asking various of his disciples to pay a visit 
to Vimalakirti, who has taken ill. However, 
none of the disciples consider themselves 
worthy, having been put in their place 
by Vimalakirti at one time or another. 
The phrase is by Pürna Maitrayaniputra, 
who had been approached by Vimala- 
kirti as he was instructing some novices in 
the Buddha Dharma. Vimalakirti warned 
him of the danger of teaching people if 
one does not understand their capacities. 
Vimalakirti added that one should not 
lead those who seek a greater path to go 
on an inferior path, should not pour the 
sea into the footprints of an ox, should not 
confuse the brightness of the sun with the 
glow ofa firefly, and so forth, implying that 
it is wrong to teach inferior (Hinayana) 
teachings to those ready for Mahayana. 


Vimalakirti himself then enters samadhi 
and, discerning the past lives and pres- 
ent capabilities of the listeners, instructs 
them in the Dharma accordingly. Pürna 
is appropriately chastened, and thinks to 
himself that $ràvakas, who are not able 
to discern such capabilities, should not 
preach the Dharma. Thus he considers 
himself unworthy to visit Vimalakirti. 

As blind and without eyes EIZ S&H: 
Stevenson has, "Practitioners of the two 
vehicles do not take stock [of their listen- 
ers], and even misjudge their own salvific 
needs. How much greater is your failure, 
blind, benighted, and eyeless teachers that 
you are!" Muranaka and Nitta interpret 
"those who take the mind, which is blind 
and eyeless, as their teacher.’ 


Like a corpse in the ocean of the pre- 
cepts Aie: the opening verses of the 
Vinaya in Four Sections (Ssu-fen lii, Dhar- 
magupta-vinaya), T 22.567c25-29, explain 
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Vinaya prescribes. Do not allow poisonous trees to grow in the landowner's 
yard. 

Again, examine this evil conduct, (and you will see that) the matter 
involves a selective immorality. You may say that covetous desires and the 
Way are indivisible, and so you seduce any and all women. However, you are 
not willing [to extend the idea to say that] anger is indivisible from the Way, 
and so [justify] bringing injury to any and all men. You only love the delicate 
and smooth touch [of a womans body], and affirm this as the path, but fear 
the beating and painful contact [that results from anger] and deny that it is 
[indivisible from] the Way. One is practiced, but not the other; one is con- 
sidered as the Way, but the other is not. [It is the same] with ignorance that 
is black as lacquer—this bias is corrupt and deleterious. It is like a corpse 


defiling a lovely garden. 


the role of the precepts as follows: 

It is like a corpse 

That is not accepted by the great ocean. 
A swift wind blows 

And it is tossed up onto the shore. 
Those who perform evil deeds 

Are like this corpse; 
The assembly (of monks) cannot accept 
them. 

The keeping of the precepts is like this. 
It is like firmly guarding the gate 

So that one's treasures are not easily 

lost. 


Ostracized as the Vinaya prescribes {K 
#48 7a: this ostracism (pravrajana) can be 
either permanent or temporary, the latter 
allowing for one to rejoin the Sangha upon 
proper repentance (NAKAMURA, 1149d). 
Stevenson and Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
328, note 460) give three forms: temporary 
expulsion, enforced silence, and perma- 
nent expulsion. 

Do not allow poisonous trees to grow 
in the landowner's yard #T#HBLRG 
€: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12. 
620c18-20. The context is a discussion of 
the importance of maintaining discipline 
in the Sangha, and that those who violate 
the precepts should be driven away or 
reprimanded, as a king must punish those 


who do not keep the law. The passage con- 
tinues (620c18-25): 


Good sons. It is like the estate of a land- 
owner with its fields and buildings; sup- 
pose some poisonous trees began to 
grow. The landowner, upon discovering 
this, would cut them down until they 
were all destroyed. Again, it is like grey 
hair growing on the head of a young 
man-— being ashamed of it, he would 
pluck it out and not allow it to grow long. 
A monk who keeps the precepts is also 
like this. If he sees one who destroys the 
precepts and breaks the right dharma, 
he should drive him away, reprimand 
him, or initiate a case [against him]. If a 
good monk sees someone breaking the 
dharma, and stands by without driving 
him away, or reprimanding him, or initi- 
ating a case [against him], then it should 
be known that this person is an enemy 
of the Buddha-dharma. If he is able to 
drive away, reprimand, or initiate a case 
against the offender, then this person is 
my disciple and a true sravaka. 
Examine this evil conduct ... like a 
corpse defiling a lovely garden: this para- 
graph analyzes the idea of the integration 
or inseparability of covetous desires and 
the path in terms of the "three poisons": 
greed, anger, and ignorance. 
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Our criticism of such bias is as given above. At times the use of water, 
fire, blades, or staffs to confront these people will silence them. At times 
they may respond, saying, "You do not see that I can always enter into [these 
activities without harm]? These are shameless words, revealing an offensive 
attitude. This also shows that [these people] have not realized the [true] 
meaning of the Six Identities. 

There is a reason why it is necessary to expound this [harsh condemna- 
tion of licentious ways]. The first three practices [of the Four Samadhis] 
require diligence in procedure, and the activity is difficult [to maintain]; 
thus they require the “exhortations to cultivate.” The [practice of] following 
ones own thoughts involves “softening ones light" to enter into evil [condi- 
tions]. [Practicing in the midst of evil] may seem easy at first, and therefore it 
requires guidance and caution. It is like taking a large amount of the "yellow 
dragon potion"—you should provide yourself with plain water as a supple- 


ment to temper [the possible harmful side effects]. 


Our criticism of such bias is as given 
above $H fis 7 RAT: or, "to challenge such 
bias, do [as suggested] above [that is, drive 
them out, admonish and reproach them, 
and so forth].’ 

Use of water, fire, blades, or staffs to 
confront SE ZK KIJZ: or — if water, 
fire, and blades refer to some of the pun- 
ishments by being reborn in various hells 
— “use the disciplinary staff of [the threat 
of rebirth in the hellish realms of suffer- 
ing from] fire, water, and blades"? Or, the 
Taisho offers the alternative of fX for $t, 
to read "use the threat [of rebirth in the 
realms of] fire, water, and blades to over- 
come them.” The existence of a variant 
reading may indicate that the meaning 
was originally ambiguous. 

Have not realized the meaning of the 
Six Identities 7-18 7:8[ 7 XX: Donner (408, 
note 562) adds, 

As Chih-i would say, they grasp the 
"Identity" but not the “Six.” These teach- 
ers would be at the level of Verbal Iden- 
tity, second lowest of the six. They have 
heard the Dharma that the defilements 
and enlightenment are identical, but 
have yet to attain to an iota of personal 
realization. “A little knowledge is a dan- 


gerous thing.” 


Require diligence in procedure, and 
the activity is difficult 4) 4 3H &E: Steven- 
son has "practice are very stringent and 
physically demanding.” 

Softening one's light" $81): a phrase 
from Lao-tzu's Tao-te ching, part 4. The 
full phrase reads, "[The tao] softens its 
light and joins the dust [of the mundane 
world] sU56[3] E" Chih-i uses this phrase 
to illustrate the activity of the bodhisattva 
who chooses to remain in the "dust" of 
the samsaric realm in order to help other 
sentient beings. In this case it refers to 
the unique characteristic of "following 
ones thoughts" in that one remains within 
the context of secular activities and "evil 
conditions" while practicing, instead of 
isolating oneself in the mountains or 
monastery. 

The full phrase appears later in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.80a16. In Japan it 
was an important phrase in the syncretis- 
tic honji-suijaku ethos. 


Plain water as a supplement to temper 
RE ffi X8 TT LEZ: Chan-jan (BT-II, p. 68) 
adds, "To identify evil with the Way is a 
matter of excess; therefore it is necessary 
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2. The Need for a Variety of Options [19b27] 


Question: The right contemplation of the Middle Way HiŠE involves 
concentrating your mind or thoughts— this in itself is sufficient for practice. 
Why is it necessary to confuse [the issue] with four [different] types [19c] 
of samadhi, with their [complicated] applications of various good and evil 
[dharmas] through the twelve kinds of [six] activities and [six] senses? This 
muddies the water so the pearl is hidden, and much wind causes the waves 
to beat [on the shore]. How does this enhance [the attainment of] clarity and 
stillness? 

Answer: You sound like a pauper who is satisfied with acquiring a little 
advantage and does not aspire for something better. If there is only one 
method for the contemplation of the mind, what should you do when con- 
fronted with a variety of mental conditions? It would mean that you have lost 
[the opportunity] for individualized practice. If you use [only one method] 
to instruct others, [this would be insufficient because] the capacities and 
natures of other people are diverse and not the same. The passionate afflic- 
tions of even one person are already immeasurable; how much more so for 
many people! 

[The availability of many methods] is like a pharmacist who gathers all 
sorts of medicines for treating all kinds of diseases. A person with only one 
kind of disease will need only one kind of medicine to treat the disease. That 
person may think it odd that the pharmacist has so many medicines. Your 
question is like this. 


The passionate afflictions that are the disease of the mind are immeasurable 
and boundless— [a variety of practices are required] for the sake of one per- 
son, as well as for the many. How is it for a single person? 

1. If someone wishes to hear of the four kinds of samàdhi and rejoices 


upon hearing about them, then you should expansively expound on 
them. This is the “worldly” 1&5* way (laukika-siddhanta). 


to provide the teachings of the Vinaya as a 
supplement to temper [the possibly harm- 
ful effects]. 

Lost individualized practice JRIEIfT 
BÆ: or, the practice that suits ones own 
needs would not be available. Stevenson 
has "Under such circumstances your own 
practice is bound to suffer.” 

How is it for a single person? Zj — A: 
the answer to this question is that even a 


single person needs a variety of methods, 
and this is explained in terms of the teach- 
ing of the four siddhantas, the four “appro- 
priate methods" or "the four methods of 
instruction.” There is a long discussion of 
these four in the opening section of the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33. 686a1-691as. See 
also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.59b17-61b18. 
These are discussed, along with their rela- 
tion to the theory of the two truths, in 
Swanson, Foundations, 23-30. 
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2. By hearing of the four kinds [of samadhi] a person can gradually 
cultivate these practices and be able to generate good dharmas, so the 
details of the four [samadhis] should all be expounded. This is the 
"individual" 44 A way (pratipaurusika-siddhanta). 

3. Whether it is appropriate to constantly sit in order for one to treat the 
various evils, or if [it is appropriate to use the samadhi of] following 
after ones thoughts in order to treat the various evils, [the choice of 
the appropriate practice] is the "therapeutic" Eji& way (pratipaksika- 
siddhanta ). 

4. When this person has, through the application of these four teachings, 
comprehensively attained awakening, this is the "supreme" #—# 
way (paramarthika-siddhanta). 

Thus [at least] four methods of instruction are needed for even one per- 

son. Why shouldnt [a variety of methods] be used [for many people]? 


How is it for the many? One person may delight in constantly-sitting, but 
not wish for the other three. One may wish [to practice] constantly-walking 
[samadhi], but not relish the other three. To [instruct] extensively in accor- 
dance with the inclinations of a variety of people is the way of the “worldly” 
siddhanta. The other three siddhantas are to be understood accordingly. 


Also, one kind of samadhi includes the import of all four siddhantas. If 
you relish walking, you should walk; if you relish sitting, you should sit [= 
the worldly siddhanta]. If your good roots bloom and you can realize the 
Dharma teachings [or methods] by [constantly] walking, then you should 
walk. If your mind becomes clear, ecstatic, and relaxed through sitting, then 
you should sit [= individual siddhanta]. If you become lethargic when sit- 
ting, then you should shake it off by walking; if walking causes you to be 
distracted, agitated, or tired, then you should sit [= therapeutic siddhanta]. 
If you are enraptured and serene when walking, then you should [continue 
to] walk; if you are composed and clear-minded when sitting, then you 


Not relish the other three = JEFF &: 
Stevenson, and the other translators, take 
“three” to mean other people; I take it to 
refer to the other three samadhis. 


skrit dhüta (extreme religious austeri- 
ties), which is in origin a past participle 
of the root dhu, meaning to shake or 
agitate. One “shakes off” the defilements 


In accordance with the inclinations of by engaging in such austerities. 


a variety of people HEA Z fk: Steven- 
son has, “to follow the preference of the 
majority is the worldly siddhanta.” 

Shake it off #+#%: Donner (410, note 
575) explains: 

This word is used to translate the San- 


In this sense, Chih-i is recommending 
not just getting up and walking in order to 
overcome lethargy (as in the constantly- 
walking samadhi), or as a break from 
sitting, but to take part in the begging 
rounds (dhuüta). 
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should [continue to] sit [= supreme siddhanta]. [The application of the four 
siddhantas to] the other three [samadhis] follow this example. 


3. Further Comments on the Positive Use of Evil for Contemplation [19c22] 


Question: Good is conducive to [realizing] the principle [of reality], and 
thus can be used in cultivating cessation-and-contemplation. Evil perverts 
[the realization of] the principle [of reality]; how can it be used to cultivate 
cessation-and-contemplation? 

Answer: In the discussion of [the types of] capacities and obstructions, 
the Ta chih tu lun clarifies that there are four [types of people]: 


1. Those with sharp faculties and no hindrances IR Fl) BEE 
2. Those with sharp faculties but with hindrances — {RFI AGE 
3. Those with dull faculties but no hindrances TR $i de yr 
4. Those with dull faculties and with hindrances RAAE 


1. The first phrase refers to the most preeminent nn [type of person]. 
In the time when the Buddha was in the world, people like Sariputra were 
of this type. Practitioners who cultivate cessation-and-contemplation in the 
midst of good dharmas will, due to the diligent cultivation of such good 
dharmas, be without hindrances in the future; the constant practice of 
cessation-and-contemplation will lead to having clever faculties. If one was 
endowed with these two dispositions in the past, then in this present life 
even a cursory cultivation [of the Buddhist path] will allow you to attain a 
rapport [with awakening], so from the stage of [identity in] contemplative 
practice you can enter [the stage of identity in] semblance to the truth. Those 
who are not able to reach such attainments in this life [because they] [20a] 
were not endowed with these two dispositions in the past, can now, by cul- 
tivating the good, be led to a quick realization [of these] stages in the future. 


The other three follow this example 
$$ = BI fif: it seems that two of the four 
samadhi have already been discussed, but 
perhaps the paragraph was meant to focus 
primarily on constantly-sitting samadhi. 


like Angulimala. There are people with 
sharp faculties and not bound or fet- 
tered with hindrances, like Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana. Know that there are 
those who are of dull faculties but are not 
bound or fettered with hindrances, like 
Cudapanthaka [see note below]. There 
are [also] people who are of dull faculties 
and with hindrances[, like most of us]. 


Four [types of people]: see the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.238c-239a; see also Lamotte, 
Le Traité 5, 1541-45. The context describes 


how the Buddha is able to discern the 
various capacities of people. The passage 
(239a13-18) reads: 
There are people with sharp faculties 
but bound and fettered with hindrances, 


These two dispositions in the past 4 
333 Ft — 3€: having sharp faculties and 
no hindrances; or having practiced good 
deeds and cultivated cessation-and-con- 
templation? 
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2. The next phrase refers to those with sharp faculties with regard to 
attaining the path, but who are heavily laden with the [karmic] obstacles of 
accumulated sins. In the time when the Buddha was in the world, people 
like King AjataSatru and Angulimala were of this type. They should have 
fallen into hell because of the heavy hindrances due to their deviant sins, 
but by seeing the Buddha and hearing the Dharma they were awakened and 
attained noble sainthood. The hindrances were not an obstacle because of 
their sharp faculties. A practitioner in the present time who [has the ability 
to] cultivate cessation-and-contemplation in the midst of evil dharmas is 
also of this type. Because of this arousing of evil [in the present], you will 
have hindrances in the future; but because you have cultivated cessation- 
and-contemplation, you will have sharp faculties in the next life. If you 
meet a good friend, you will enter the true Way [easily, like the horse who 
responds by seeing just the shadow] of the whip. How can you criticize, say- 
ing that evil dharmas contravene the principle [of reality], and not approve 


of their cultivation of cessation-and-cultivation? 


3. Next are those who are of dull faculties yet without hindrances. In the 
time when the Buddha was in the world, Cüdapanthaka was of this type. 


Semblance to the truth HMR: the 
third and the fourth stages of the Six Iden- 
tities, equal to the primary levels of the 
bodhisattva stages. 

King Ajatasatru: see, for example, the 
account in the O-she-shih-wang wen wu-i 
ching Pa] Fad th EHA% [Sūtra on the ques- 
tions of King Ajatasatru concerning the 
five heinous sins], T no. 508, 14.775-777. 

Donner (410, note 582) explains: 


This king killed his father, the kindly 
King Bimbisàra, in order to gain the 
throne for himself, and conspired with 
the evil disciple Devadatta to do away 
with the Buddha. Chan-jan cites a long 
passage from the Mahaparinirvàna Sütra 
(T 12.717-728) where King Ajatasatru is 
described as suffering from boils all over 
his body because of his misdeeds in past 
lives. Only by going to the Buddha to 
repent of his sins and be instructed in 
the Dharma is he healed. [And he is then 
able to arouse the aspiration for enlight- 
enment and quickly attain a high level of 
enlightenment. | 


Angulimala: see, for example, the 
Angulimalika Sutra, T no. 120, 2.512-544. 
See note above under Mo-ho chih-kuan 
17C14. 

Cüdapanthaka and this simple stanza: 
Donner (411, note 584) summarizes: 


The story of the virtuous but stupid 
monk Cüdapanthaka is scattered in 
many places throughout the scriptures, 
with quite some variation in the stanza 
that he was expected to learn. Chan-jan 
cites several sources for this story, 
including the (as usual) Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.2682), the Ekottarágama (T 2.601a-b), 
and the Parable Dharmapada (Fa-chii p'i- 
yu ching i A) WWE, T 4.588c-589b). The 
stanza as given in the Mülasarvástivadin- 
vinaya (the source Lamotte uses in his 
retelling of the story in a footnote to his 
Ta chih tu lun translation) at T 23.796b 
is quite close in words and meaning to 
what is given in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, but 
while the Mo-ho chih-kuan has six lines 
of five characters each, the former work 
has four lines of seven characters each. 
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Although he was without fault with regard to the three karmic actions [in 
body, speech, and mind], he was extremely dull by nature, and it took him 
ninety days to [learn and] recite this simple stanza: 
The wise one does not perform evil 
In body, speech, or mind, 
By controlling your thoughts and constantly manifesting [the true Way], 
Not taking pleasure in attachment to various desires. 
Neither does one indulge in worldly practices 
That are without benefit and merely ascetic. 

[For those of this type] in the present time, though you may uphold the 
precepts and do good, if you do not train in cessation-and-contemplation 
you will be without hindrances in the future but still find it very difficult to 
awaken to the Way. 


4. The last phrase refers to people who engage in all kinds of evil deeds 
and who do not cultivate cessation-and-contemplation. They do not attain 
the Way because they do not cultivate cessation-and-contemplation. They 
are so dull that even if you repeat an instruction a thousand times, they still 
do not comprehend or understand. They create much sin and evil, and they 
are shackled by every sort of hindrance. They are like lepers, whose bodies 
are so numb that they are not aware of a needle that pierces to their bones. 
They shroud themselves in nothing but evil. 

For these reasons, although good [moral conduct] is conducive to 
[realizing] the principle [of reality], the Way derives [primarily] from [the 
cultivation of] cessation-and-contemplation. Although evil perverts the 
principle [of reality], sharp faculties can overcome the hindrances. The Way 
alone is noble—how could it be that cessation-and-contemplation would be 
invalidated because of evil? 


Unable to memorize such a long verse P. Bapat's translation of Shan-chien p'i- 
("each new line he learned drove the last po-sha $% RÆ) (which is in turn the 
out of his memory,’ as E. B. Cowell puts Chinese translation of the Pali Samanta- 
it in his translation of the same story pasadika, 463-467. 
in Jataka no. 4), he was given a simpler The last ... nothing but evil: unlike the 


verse to learn by the Buddha (though other three types, Chih-i and the Ta chih 
as Mone MM nas tt, M succeeded — , Jun passage give no specific examples of 
in learning the original and longer one shis type of person. However, since most 


in ninety days). Despite his stupidity, 

learning this one verse perfectly enabled people are of this type, examp ies are com 
Cüdapanthaka to astound his contem- mon enoug WI out being cited. 
poraries with his magical powers and That cessation-and-contemplation 


mastery of the Dharma. would be invalidated because of evil = "J 

Other places where the story may be — 43:&if09 IL EX: that the effects of cessation- 
found are in S. Beal’s translation of the | and-contemplation be negated due to evil 
Parable Dharmapada (47-48) and B. conduct; or that the practice of cessation- 
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The Maháparinirvana Sutra says, “One who is lax in moral conduct 
should not necessarily be considered lax, but one who is lax in the Way is 
truly lax.” The four pairs of “laxity” [and “strictness”] can be combined and 
compared with the pairs of “faculties” and “hindrances” explained above. 

Again it says in a sütra, "Better to be Devadatta than Udraka Rama- 
putra.” This is the meaning here. One should diligently listen to and ponder 


and-contemplation be abandoned because 
one is in the midst of “evil,” that is, in a 
secular situation surrounded by tempta- 
tions and desires? 


... one who is lax in the Way is truly 
lax HREJ ZAAI: see the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.641b7-21: 


The bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the 
Buddha, "World Honored One. If bodhi- 
sattva-mahasattvas are lax in this way 
concerning the precepts, how can the 
original acceptance of the precepts be 
considered intact and genuine?” 

The Buddha said, "Good son! You 
should not speak in this way. Why? 
Because the original acceptance of the 
precepts remains intact and is not lost. 
If there is an offence against it, then 
one should repent. Upon repenting, 
one is purified. Good son. It is like an 
embankment that has a hole from which 
water is leaking out. Why? Because no 
one has repaired it. If a person repairs 
it, the water will no longer leak out. 
Bodhisattvas are also like this. Even 
though one may break the precepts, 
when the uposatha confession is done 
and the precepts accepted of ones free 
will, then one’s affairs as a monk continue 
the same as before and the precepts are in 
effect. It is not like the embankment that 
continues to leak. Why? If there are none 
who are pure in keeping the precepts, 
the Sangha will decline and laxity and 
indolence will increase. If there are those 
who are pure in keeping the precepts, 
then the original precepts will not be lost. 
Good son. Laxity in the vehicle [Way] 
is considered [true] laxity, and laxity in 
the precepts is not considered [true] lax- 
ity. The bodhisattva-mahasattva is not 


indolent in his mind with regard to the 
Mahayana—this is called the [true] hon- 
oring of precepts. In order to uphold the 
true Dharma, he bathes in the water of 
the Mahayana. Therefore the bodhisattva 
is not considered lax even though he may 
appear to break the precepts.” 


This analysis follows the story of a 
young Brahman who gains the false 
confidence of a usurper-king, and then 
poisons him to restore the throne to the 
true king. This act, though counter to the 
moral prohibition against killing, is justi- 
fied on the grounds of its higher purpose. 
Similar arguments are made in the West, 
e.g., the Christian theologian D. Bonhoef- 
fers involvement in the assasination plot 
against Hitler, but this line of argument 
can be a slippery slope. 

Four pairs M4): as Chan-jan (BT-II, 
77) spells out, 1. being strict in the Way 
and strict in moral conduct is the way of 
those with sharp faculties and no hin- 
drances; 2. being strict in the Way and lax 
in moral conduct is the way of those with 
sharp faculties and many hindrances; 3. 
being lax in the Way and strict in moral 
conduct is the way of those with dull fac- 
ulties and no hindrances; and 4. being lax 
both in the Way and in moral conduct is 
the way of those with dull faculties and 
many hindrances. 

However, it would seem to me that 
those most capable of breaking the pre- 
cepts without moral danger are those of 
the first type. 


Better to be Devadatta than Udraka 
Ramaputra & (Ed Biz TEE: 


Donner (412, note 589) explains: 
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[the Dharma], never resting once one has begun. [The primacy of the Way] is 
illustrated by [the stories in the Ta chih tu lun about] the drunken Brahman 


As Chan-jan says, the former, despite 
his misdeeds, recited Buddhist sütras, so 
that after his karma had been used up in 
hell he achieved liberation; whereas the 
latter practised mere worldly medita- 
tion whereby he could never attain final 
liberation. 

This reference is not to a sütra but to 
the Tsa o-pi-tan hsin lun (*Samyukta- 
abhidharma-hrdaya-[sástra]), one of the 
important abhidharma sources avail- 
able before the time of Hsüan-tsang), 
at T 28.949c. According to this text, 
Devadatta ended up achieving the status 
of a pratyekabuddha, once the karmic 
retribution for his evil deeds committed 
during Sakyamuni’s lifetime had been 
used up (by a lengthy sojourn in hell). 

On the other hand, Udraka Ramaputra 
was a great non-Buddhist sage who had 
attained the stage of neither-perception- 
nor-nonperception (the highest of the 
four “formless trances” or samapatti). 
He was the third teacher that Sakyamuni 
encountered after setting out on his orig- 
inal quest for enlightenment, and the one 
from whom he learned this meditation. 
This Abhidharma text tells briefly the 
same story about him that can be found 
in more detail in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.189a), namely that at a certain point 
in his life he lost his superhuman pow- 
ers, including the ability to fly, because 
of being touched by a woman before he 
had attained purity of mind. Attempting 
to regain his powers, he sat in concentra- 
tion in a forest but was disturbed by the 
calling of birds; he moved to a river bank 
only to be disturbed by the splashing of 
fighting fish. Incensed, he vowed to kill 
these beings, and as a consequence was 
reborn (after 80,000 kalpas, when the 
merit from his meditations had been 
used up), as a flying fox, and slew all the 
creatures on the land, in the air, and in 
the water that he encountered. Deeply 


burdened with sin, he then plummeted 
in his next life to the Avici (lowest) hell. 
The Ta chih tu lun uses this story as an 
example of the erroneous thinking of 
those who make an absolute distinction 
between distraction and concentration 
(meditation, samadhi), who get angry 
(dvesa) at being distracted, and develop 
attachment (raga) to concentration. 


Drunken Brahman who took the ton- 
sure ABE EFIA: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.161b17-24 (see also Lamotte, Le 
Traité, 846): 

Again, it is like when the Buddha was at 
Jetavana and there was a drunk Brahman 
who came to where the Buddha was and 
sought to become a monk. The Buddha 
ordered the arhats to shave his head and 
dress him with a robe. When the man 
awoke from his drunken stupor, he was 
shocked to discover that he had become 
a monk, and immediately ran away. The 
other monks asked the Buddha, "Why 
did you listen to the drunken Brahman 
and make him a monk?" The Buddha 
said, “This Brahman has never in immea- 
surable kalpas thought of becoming a 
monk. Now, because of his drunkenness, 
he has finally aroused a tenuous aspira- 
tion. Because of this cause and condition, 
he will later become a monk and attain 
the path. In this way there are many dif- 
ferent causes and conditions, and the 
benefit and merit from becoming a monk 
is immeasurable. Therefore, though there 
are five types of lay people, they do not 
compare [in merit] to that of a monk.” 

Chan-jan (BT-II, 78) adds, “A monk’s 
breaking of the precepts is superior to the 
laypersons keeping of the [lay] precepts, 
for keeping the lay precepts does not lead 
to liberation.” So much for the hopes of 
making something of the lay life. But how 
about Vimalakirti? 
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who took the tonsure, and the female entertainer who donned monastic 


robes. 


Female entertainer who donned 
monastic robes RARRR: see the pas- 
sage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.161a27-29, 
just preceding that explained in the previ- 
ous note: "Even though they break the 
precepts and fall into sin, those who have 
abandoned secular life for the Buddha 
Dharma will, after the karmic retribution 
for their sins has been exhausted, attain 
liberation, like the bhiksuni Utpalavarna 
in the days of the Buddha as explained in 
the Jataka tales.” Donner (413, note 592) 
explains: 

This woman appears in numerous stories 
and is described by Thomas Watters, in 
his On Yüan Chwangs Travels in India 
(vol 1, p. 338), as "one of the greatest and 
most noted of the bhiksuni ordained by 
the Buddha.” In the Ta chih tu lun story 
she is said to have acquired the six super- 
human powers and attained arhatship. 
She used to frequent the houses of the 
wealthy and praise the religious life in 
conversation with their wives, encourag- 
ing them to become nuns. They objected, 
saying they were still young and beautiful 
and would on that account not be able to 


adhere to the monastic code. “All right," 
she said, “break it then” "But then we will 
fall to hell!" they objected. "Then fall to 
hell,’ she answered. The nun Utpalavarna 
went on to explain that in a past life she 
was an actress who used to put on all 
sorts of costumes. Once she put on a 
nuns habit just to amuse herself, in con- 
sequence of which she actually became a 
nun in a later life (during the time of the 
Buddha Kasyapa). Still impure, however, 
she harbored pride in her own beauty 
and violated the rules of discipline, which 
caused her to go to hell when she died 
and to endure all sorts of torments. Once 
her sins were expiated, she was reborn 
as the woman telling the story, met the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, became a nun once 
more, and attained the six superhuman 
powers and arhatship. In this way, she 
continued, if a person takes monastic 
vows, then these become the cause for 
final arhatship, even if the person should 
break the vows, the disciplinary code. 
But one who merely commits evil deeds 
and never takes the vows can never win 
liberation. 


3. EXPERIENCING GREAT RESULTS AND REWARDS [20a24-20b4] 


Third is the explanation of [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation in 
order to clarify the bodhisattvas pure and great results and rewards. 

If your practice deviates from the [correct] Middle Way, then there 
are two extreme results; if your practice is in accordance with the Middle 
Way, you have the supreme and sublime result and reward [of perfect 
Buddhahood]. Even if you do not yet escape from this samsaric realm of 
distinctions [in this life], the "flower" of reward earned therein is different 
from [and superior to] that [gained in the realm] of seven means—how 
much more so for [the reward of being reborn in the Buddha land of] true 
recompense. The features of this [Buddha land] are like those of the fragrant 
city [*Sarvagandha], with its seven levels and bridged moats [splendid] like 
a painting. This meaning will be dealt with later in more detail in the eighth 


section of the main text [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


Two extreme results — 4 R$: either 
remaining in samsara with a mistaken 
attachment to conventional existence, or 
entering a nihilistic nirvana of merely 
negative emptiness. 

This samsaric realm of distinctions 
4} &: the ordinary cycle of birth-and- 
death experienced by deluded beings, in 
contrast to the "transformation beyond 
conceptual understanding" —the rebirth 
experienced by those who have severed 
delusions. These terms are based on the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra, see T 12.219c. 

“Flower” of reward ##k: the rewards 
received in this life from good karma, 
in contrast to the "fruit" or "results" or 
"recompense" in future lives. See, for 
example, the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.717a18-19. 

[The realm of] seven means t f&7; fi: 
"land where skillful means remain": one 
of the “four (Buddha) lands.” The “seven 
means’ of this land refers to seven types 
of "bodhisattvas" that dwell, respectively, 
in the realms of humans, gods, the two 
vehicles of śrāvakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
and the first three Teachings (Tripitaka, 
Shared, and Distinct).$ 

[Land of] true recompense KERR: 


or, the "land of true recompense without 
obstruction,” one of the "four (Buddha) 
lands.” In short, better to aim directly for 
the final goal of full Buddhahood than 
to gain the middling achievements of 
Hinayana Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
lower-level bodhisattvas. 

Fragrant city Æ: from the Pafica- 
vimsati Sütra (T 8.417a) and the Ta chih 
tu lun (T 25.734a-b). Donner (417, note 
5) explains: 

The sütra here describes a Buddha-land 

(city) called All Fragrances (*Sarva- 

gandha), the abode of the preaching 

Bodhisattva Dharmodgata, to which 

Sadapralapa (the Ever-weeping) makes 

his way at the cost of great effort, in order 

to hear the Dharma. There is a florid 
description in the sütra of the city, rather 
typical of Mahayana rhetoric, which 
includes the statements that it has seven 
levels, is “majestic as a painting,’ and that 

“the sides of the bridges are as broad and 

pure as the earth.” 


Dealt with later: however, as pointed 
out above, Chih-i never did get beyond 
chapter seven, so details on this subject 
are not given. It is still a matter of debate 
whether Chih-i deliberately stopped his 
exposition at this point (a position sup- 
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Question: Cultivation [of Buddhist practice] and [the resulting] real- 
ization is [also] clarified in the Tz'u-ti chan-men. How are these "results 
and rewards" [20b] the same as, or different from, [those in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan]? 

Answer: [In the Tz'u-ti chan-men| "cultivation" refers to the habitual 
[accumulation of daily] practices, and "realization" refers to arousing the 
attainment [of the results of meditation]. Also, "cultivation" refers to the 
Jatent causes and "realization" refers to the latent results. All of these can be 
acquired during this life. 


Now [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] we will discuss the karmic reward that 
is set apart for future lives. In this sense it is different [from that expounded 
in the Tz'u-ti chan-men]. Those of the two [Hinayana] vehicles experience 
only the habitual results [in this life], and not the [great] result and reward 
[of Buddhahood in a future life]. Those of the Great Vehicle [Mahayana] 


experience them both. 


ported by the fact that the Tz'u-ti chan- 
men ends at approximately the same 
place), or whether he just happened to 
run out of time at this point at the end of 
the summer retreat. The Mo-ho chih-kuan 
itself is ambiguous, saying in the intro- 
duction (126-7) only that "though (Chih- 
is) eloquence [or "desire to preach"] was 
boundless, he completed only through 
[the section on the contemplation of] the 
objects of [false] views. Thus the Dharma- 
wheel ceased turning, and he did not 
expound on the latter sections.” 

Clarified in the Tz'u-ti chan-men iX 
ig PHIR: see the seventh chapter at 
T 46.508a-548c, called "cultivation and 
realization" /£38, gives a detailed discus- 
sion of the gradual and progressive path 
of Buddhist meditation. This parallels the 
seventh chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Both books, however, end with the sev- 
enth chapter—the Tz'u-ti chan-men also 


promises but does not deliver the final 
section of chapter seven, and chapters 
eight to ten. 


Same or different [=]: chapter eight 
of the Tz'u-ti chan-men was to expound 
"results and rewards,’ and it is strange 
that this current question would refer to 
chapter seven on "cultivation and realiza- 
tion" rather than to chapter eight. I have 
adapted my translation to take this into 
account. 


Latent causes HN: or, "habitual cause" 
(sabhaga-hetu): a cause that brings about 
a result similiar to itself, e.g., a good cause 
that brings about a good result. 


Latent results H$: or, "habitual result" 
(nisyanda-phala), a result that is similar 
to the cause that brought it about. The 
Tzu-ti chan-men purports to teach vari- 
ous kinds of practice that bring about a 
certain, direct effect. 


4. RENDING THE GREAT NET [20b4-20b13] 


Fourth is the explanation of [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation 
in order to rend the great net [of doubt and confusion that may arise from 
the diversity of teachings] of the sütras and treatises. 

If people put to good use cessation-and-contemplation for contemplat- 
ing the mind, then their inner wisdom will be fully luminous, and they will 
thoroughly comprehend both the gradual and sudden teachings, as when 
the myriads of rolls of scriptures emerge from smashing a speck of dust, and 
all the Buddha Dharmas as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River will 
awaken in a single thought. 

If you wish to benefit other sentient beings by devising teachings that are 
suitable to their capacities, then you should expound [the Dharma] to them 
in accordance with their capabilities. When one becomes a Buddha and can 
save beings [by appearing in various ways], sometimes one can expound 
the sudden and gradual teachings as the Dharma King, or as a bodhisattva, 
or as a Sravaka, a god, a human being, a demon, or some other image in the 
ten dharma realms, proclaiming [the Dharma] in accordance with [peoples 
capacities] and arousing in them aspiration [for enlightenment]. Or, you 
may be questioned by the Buddha and reply extensively with sudden and 
gradual [teachings]. Or, you may restrain your own capacity and [delib- 
erately] question the Buddha so that the Buddha responds by turning the 
wheel of the sudden or gradual Dharma. 


Rending the great net RAKA: the 
image is from the Lotus Sutra, T 9.10b29- 
11b8, where Sariputra rejoices over hearing 
the teaching of the Lotus Sütra and is freed 
from doubt and confusion over previous 
expedient teachings. Hurvitz translates 
this phrase as "network of doubt" (Lotus 
Sutra, 50-51 [48-50]): 

Having heard this Dharma-sound, I 
Have gained that which I never had 
before. 

My heart harbors a great joy. 

And the network of my doubt is com- 
pletely cleared away.... 

The Buddha by resort to various means. 
Parables, and cunning phrases preaches, 

But his thought is as calm as the sea; 
When I hear him, my network of doubt 
is severed. 


If people put to good use cessation- 


and-contemplation for contemplating 
the mind 4A HE S BLU: or, “contem- 
plating thoughts is put to good use for 
[attaining] cessation-and-contemplation.” 

Myriad of rolls of scriptures emerge 
from smashing a speck of dust 9 6X A 
T: the image is from the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.624a6-12. Chih-i has used 
the image before: see endnotes under 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 9a16 for a full transla- 
tion of this text and a similar passage in 
the Ratnagotravibhága; see also Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, T 33.6932. 

Arousing in them aspiration ##: I 
have taken liberties with the phrase, in 
accordance with its context. Stevenson 
(Mo-ho chih-kuan, 339) has "[But in doing 
so] one will always devise teachings and 
act in accordance with [those being's 
needs]? 
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This meaning will be dealt with in more detail later in the ninth sec- 
tion [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. [The meaning] is also briefly outlined in the 
[fourth] chapter on “embracing all dharmas.” 


Dealt with in more detail later in the ninth section A#7LB ERR: as noted above, 
chapter nine is left unfinished. Some details, however, are found in chapter four of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.31b-32a. 


5. RETURNING TO THE GREAT ABODE [20b13-21b9] 


Fifth is the explanation of cessation-and-contemplation in order that [the 
practitioners] "return to the great abode,” [that is, the realization] that all 


dharmas are ultimately empty. 


It is easy for a hand to stick to glue, and it is difficult to awaken from a 
dreamy sleep. [Some people] seal up [and don't consult] the texts, thus neu- 
tralizing their significance; [such people] take their own [understanding] 
to be right, like those who fight over tiles and pebbles as if they were lapis 


All dharmas are ultimately empty if 
i S& E75: as the Kogi (BT-II, 89) points 
out, in the final analysis "cultivation and 
practice" (the cause) and "realization or 
enlightenment" (the result) are basically 
indivisible and not to be discriminated 
as two independent categories; they are 
not limited to the dualistic distinctions 
between cause and effect, or the self and 
others. To have this insight is to "return" 
to this basic truth. Thus the terms "ces- 
sation" and “contemplation” themselves, 
with both terms including both senses of 
cause and effect (the stopping of desires 
and delusions to attain a state of calm or 
cessation; the contemplation that leads to 
insight) include both aspects that are real- 
ized upon attaining the goal of awakening 
to the ultimate emptiness of all dharmas 
(which of course includes the other two 
aspects of the threefold truth: convention- 
ality and the Middle). 

Easy for a hand to stick to glue, dif- 
ficult to awaken from a dreamy sleep J£ 
TAGES REI: see the parable of the fool- 
ish monkey getting stuck in pitch in the 
Maháparinirvana Sūtra (T 12.761a17-bs) 
and the Samyuktágama (T 2.173b21-c11). 

The Pali version is known as the "Mon- 
key sūtra” (Makkata-sutta) and is found 
in the Samyutta-nikaya (47.1.7) and trans- 
lated into English by E. L. Woodward 
in Kindred Sayings V (Pali Text Society, 
127-28): 

There are tracts, monks, in Himalaya, 
tracts of level country, delightful spots, 


where both monkeys and humans do 
resort. 

In those spots, monks, a hunter sets a 
trap of pitch in the monkeys tracks to 
catch the monkeys. Now those monkeys 
who are free from folly and greed, on see- 
ing that pitch-trap keep far away from it. 
But a greedy, foolish monkey comes up 
to the pitch and handles it with one paw, 
and his paw sticks fast to it. Then, think- 
ing: I'll free my paw, he seizes it with the 
other paw: but that too sticks fast. To free 
both paws he seizes them with one foot, 
and that too sticks fast. To free both paws 
and the one foot, he lays hold of them 
with the other foot: but that too sticks 
fast. To free both paws and both feet he 
lays hold of them with his muzzle: but 
that too sticks fast. 

So that monkey thus trapped in five 
ways lies down and howls.... 

Just so it is, monks, with one who 
roams in wrong pastures that belong to 
others.... And what, monks, is not ones 
own range, but belongs to others? It is the 
five sensual elements. 


In the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, more 
commonly the source of Chih-i’s illustra- 
tions, the parable is given in the context 
of an extended discussion on the tendency 
of human beings toward attachment to 
desires and deluded views. In this context 
also the monkey’s five "attachments" are 
compared to five kinds of desires, that is, 
the desires of the five senses. 

Fight over tiles and pebbles ... $ 
SUL BE A PAR: a metaphor from the 
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lazuli. Such people do not comprehend even explicit words and familiar 
matters [close at hand]; how could they not but be bewildered by the remote 
[ultimate] truth and obscure teachings? Therefore it is necessary to discuss 
"returning to the purport" [of the teachings of the texts, which is the "great 
abode" of emptiness, and realizing the awakening of a Buddha]. 

"Returning to the purport" refers to what the purport of the texts inclines 
toward, like the sea to which water tends to flow, and the sky to which the 


Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, see the analogy 

of the "spring lake" in T 12.617c3-10: 
Suppose that in the springtime there are 
some people who are riding on a boat on 
a large lake and making merry. [In the 
midst of their partying] they drop some 
lapis lazuli jewels into the deep water. 
At that time all the people jump into the 
water to try and find the treasure. They 
fight with each other over tiles, rocks, 
grass and trees, sand and stones, each 
thinking to obtain the lapis lazuli jewels 
[and muddying the water in the process]. 
They rejoice when they think they have 
discovered the jewels, but then realize 
[they are mistaken and] they are not real. 
At that time the lapis lazuli is in the water, 
and through the power of the jewels the 
water becomes clear, and the group of 
people can see the jeweled treasure in 
the water at the bottom [of the lake], like 
gazing at the empty shape of the moon. 
Then one wise person in the midst of the 
group uses skillful means to enter the 
water safely and obtain the jewels. 


Such people do not comprehend ... 
jy] 38 BEA STR: Donner (432, note 4) 
adds: 

Chan-jan [BT-88] takes the opportu- 
nity here to comment ironically on the 

“dhyana-masters” of sudden enlighten- 

ment (almost certainly meaning Chan 
school monks) belonging to the Bodhi- 
tree monastery of K'uai-chi; he charac- 
terizes them as "attaining to the remote 
Ultimate Truth without (being able to) 
understand ordinary discourse" and 
"able to realize the profound Ultimate 
Truth yet uncomprehending of famil- 


iar things.” Shiki comments on this that 
anyone who realizes the Ultimate Truth 
should be able to understand mundane 
matters too, which he takes as proof 
that (these) zenji $h (dhyana-masters) 
do not gain the true nonarising. By the 
time of Shiki (12th century Japan), the 
term zenji did mean "Zen monk" and 
not merely "dhyàna-master,' but even 
in Chan-jan’s time it may have already 
begun to have the same connotation. 
Both Chan-jan and Shiki are certainly 
denouncing in general the non-rational 
approach for which Zen is so famous. 


Obscure teachings ##X ... discern the 
obscure and penetrate the abstruse iX 
WE: this is the same compound #4 
used for “esoteric teachings” of later Bud- 
dhism such as the Shingon (and Japanese 
Tendai) tradition. Here, however, Chih-i 
seems to be referring more generally to 
teachings that are “obscure” or “hidden” 
due to their difficulty or profundity, rather 
than specifically to the teachings of what is 
now referred to as “esoteric” or “Tantric” 
Buddhism. 


“Returning to the purport” refers to 
what the purport of the text inclines 
toward EB € SS ATw th: Chan-jan (BT- 
II, 89) explains: 

Water and fire are like the teaching of 
the Dharma. The "inclination" is like the 
meaning of the text. The sea of emptiness 
is like the place where this inclination 
tends to lead. 


Perhaps the translation "tendency" or 
“inclination” is too weak here, and words 
such as "predilection" or "proclivity" 
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flames of a fire point. You should discern the obscure and penetrate the 
abstruse without being detained or mired [along the way]. Like the wise 
minister who understands the king’s obscure instructions, fully understand 
all that you hear [from the Buddha through the texts] and reach the ground 
of universal wisdom (sarvajfiabhumi). One who fathoms this meaning will 
understand “returning to the purport.’ 

“The purport” refers to orienting oneself toward the three virtuous qual- 
ities [of a Buddha: the Dharma body, prajriad-wisdom, and liberation], and 
"returning" refers to leading others to enter into the three virtuous qualities. 
Therefore [this chapter] is called "returning to the purport.’ 

On the other hand, your own entering into the three virtuous qualities 
is called "returning"; leading others to enter into the three virtuous qualities 
is called “the purport.’ Therefore [this chapter] is called “returning to the 
purport.” 


1. The Three Virtuous Qualities of Buddhahood and Ultimate Reality [20b23] 


Now I shall further clarify “returning to the purport” in summary and in 


detail. 


would be more accurate, since the term 
refers to the inevitable and natural direc- 
tion in which water, fire, and the Buddha 
Dharma lead. The translation “predes- 
tined” would also be effective, if not for 
the Calvinistic nuances of the term. 

Wise minister who understands the 
king's obscure instructions €? E E% 
aa: from a parable in the Mahāparinirvāņa 
Sutra (T 12.662b10-c4) about a wise min- 
ister who is able to discern which of the 
four meanings of the saindhava is meant 
by the king. As Donner adds, 


The Sanskrit word saindhava is ambig- 
uous, being an adjective derived from 
the word sindhu (“river, “Indus River,’ 
“ocean,” or “the province of Sind") and 
so can mean “maritime,” “a horse from 
Sind,” “a person from Sind,’ “the salt 
which is so plentiful in Sind,” “a con- 


tainer for water,’ etc. 
The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says: 


Good sons, the Tathàgatas obscure words 
are profound and difficult to understand. 


It is as when a great king tells his minis- 
ters to bring a saindhava. Saindhava is a 
term with four meanings: 1. salt; 2. con- 
tainer; 3. water; and 4. horse. In this way 
four things are referred to by one term. A 
wise minister is well acquainted with this 
term, and if the king is ready to wash, 
he deduces the meaning of saindhava 
and brings water. If the king is eating, he 
deduces the meaning of saindhava and 
brings salt. If the king has finished eating 
and wishes for to drink some broth, he 
deduces the meaning of saindhava and 
brings a vessel. If the king is playing, he 
deduces the meaning of saindhava and 
brings a horse. In this way the wise min- 
ister well understands the four kinds of 
obscure words. 

The Mahayana sutras are also like this 
in that they teach four [meanings of] 
transiency [that is, this samsaric world 
is transient, full of suffering, lacks self- 
hood, and is impure; whereas ultimately 
nirvana is constant, blissful, selfhood, 
and pure]. A wise minister of the 
Mahayana should know this well. 
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1. Summary [20b23] 


"Ihe Buddhas appear in the world for the causes and conditions of one great 
purpose"; they display various forms and lead sentient beings to see the 
Dharma body, and when they see the Dharma body, both the Buddha and 
sentient beings together take refuge in the Dharma body. Again, the Bud- 
dhas teach a variety of Dharmas and lead sentient beings to master the uni- 
versal wisdom of the Tathagata. When they are endowed with this universal 
wisdom, both Buddhas and sentient beings "return" to prajfiáà- wisdom. 
Again, the Buddhas manifest various skillful means, superhuman powers, 
and magical transformations in order to liberate [sentient beings] from their 
fetters. It is not the case that they lead only one single person to realize the 
annihilation [of fetters] alone, but rather [they lead] all beings to realize the 
annihilation [of fetters] through the Tathagatas annihilation [of fetters]. 
[20c] When [the fetters] have been annihilated, both the Buddhas and the 
sentient beings "return" to liberation. 

The Mahàparinirvana Sūtra says, “Having safely placed my children 
in the secret treasury, I myself will also dwell there before long.” This is the 
summary of the "returning to the purport.” 


“Return” to liberation 585255: "return" 
as in “coming home,’ “coming back to the 
normal way of things”: “normal” in the 


sense of normative, the way it should be. 


Summary: see Chart 2 in Volume 3 on 
the threefold parallels between the three 
virtuous qualities and the three obstacles, 
the threefold body of the Buddha, the 
three wisdoms, the threefold truth, and 
threefold liberation, as discussed by Chih- 
i below. 


Having safely placed my children 
in the secret treasury ... ZE 1 
gi: from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.616b9-11. The context reads: 

I now should lead all sentient beings and 


The causes and conditions of one great 
purpose —X € If: a famous phrase 


from the Lotus Sutra, T 9.7a21-28; Hurvitz 

(Lotus Sütra, 30 [29]) translates: 
The Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
for one great cause alone appear in the 
world.... The Buddhas, the World-Hon- 
ored Ones, appear in the world because 
they wish to cause the beings to hear of 
the Buddhas knowledge and insight and 
thus enable them to gain purity. They 
appear in the world because they wish 
to demonstrate the Buddhas knowledge 
and insight to the beings. They appear 
in the world because they wish to cause 
the beings to understand. They appear in 
the world because they wish to cause the 
beings to enter into the path of the Bud- 
dhas knowledge and insight. 


all my children and the four assemblies 
so that they will all safely and peacefully 
dwell in the secret treasury. I also should 
safely and peacefully dwell therein and 
enter nirvana. 

What is this called the "secret treasury"? 
It is like the three dots of the [Siddham] 
letter "i"; if they are arranged horizon- 
tally or vertically they do not make the 
letter "i^ If the three dots are separate, 
again they do not make the letter. I am 
also like this. Liberation is not nirvana. 
The body of the Tathagata is also not 
nirvana. Great prajfià- wisdom is also not 
nirvana. Each of these dharmas is differ- 
ent and is not nirvana. I now dwell peace- 
fully like these three dharmas. For the 
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2. Detailed Explication [20c3] 


The detailed aspects [are as follows]. 

There are three kinds of [Buddha] body: 1. the physical body &F (rüpa- 
kaya); 2. the body of the teachings i£ P5 5; and 3. the body of the true aspect 
of reality 4H. The meaning of “returning” that takes place after the teach- 
ing [by the Buddha] ceases may be construed as follows: the physical body 
“returns” to liberation, the body of the teachings "returns" to prajfiáà-wisdom, 
and the body of reality "returns" to the Dharma body. 

There is also the teaching of three kinds of prajfia-wisdom: 1. the teach- 
ing of the wisdom of the path 35 f$ 4; 2 the teaching of omniscience — 
4), and 3. the teaching of universal wisdom —9Jfé^€. The meaning of 
"returning" that takes place after the teaching [by the Buddha] ceases may 
be construed as follows: the wisdom of the path "returns" to liberation, 
omniscience "returns" to prajfia-wisdom, and universal wisdom "returns" to 


the Dharma body. 


There are [also] three types of liberation: 1. liberation from the fetters of 
noncognizance #41 [ordinary ignorance]; 2. liberation from the fetters of 


sake of sentient beings I say that I have 
entered nirvana. This is like [the arrange- 
ment and mutual inseparability of the 
three dots in] the [Siddham] letter “i.” 


The Sanskrit vowel or the Siddham let- 
ter “i, and the eyes of Mahe$vara (three 
dots arranged in a triangle, like the math- 
ematical symbol for "therefore": .'.), are 
images used by Chih-i (based on this 
passage in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.616b11-17) to illustrate the unity and 
differentiation of liberation, the Dharma 
body, and prajriad-wisdom. See also Swan- 
son, Foundations, 293, note 95. 


Three kinds of prajnd-wisdom #4 
au —f&: these are discussed in detail 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.257b-260c. 
Chih-i interprets these three wisdoms in 
terms of the structure of the threefold 
truth, with “omniscience” corresponding 
to the wisdom of emptiness, “wisdom of 
the path" corresponding to the wisdom 
of conventionality, and "universal wis- 
dom" corresponding to the wisdom of 
the Middle. For the relationship among 
three wisdoms, three virtuous qualities, 


the threefold truth, threefold cessation 
and threefold contemplation, the fourfold 
teachings, the kind of delusions severed, 
and so forth, see Chart 6 in Swanson, 
Foundations, 363. 

My translation of the three wisdoms 
relies on the Sanskrit for these terms, 
which may be misleading when consider- 
ing Chih-i's use of the terms, which relied 
on the meaning of the Chinese charac- 
ters. Ng Yu-kwan (T'ien-tai Buddhism, 
esp. 136-37) focuses on the Chinese ver- 
sions, taking i-ch'ieh — 9) as “universal” 
and chung f$ as “particular, to render the 
three as "wisdom of universality,’ “wis- 
dom of particularity,’ and “wisdom of 
both universality and particularity.” This 
rendering neatly captures the structure 
of these three wisdoms in terms of the 
threefold truth pattern, but it ignores the 
presence of iË (marga) in the second wis- 
dom and the implication that this wisdom 
involves skill in practicing the path. 

Three types of liberation # KA = f$: 
these seem equivalent to Chih-i's threefold 
categories of delusions, based (somewhat) 
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attachment to [phenomenal] marks 4X44; and 3. liberation from the fetters 
of [fundamental] ignorance #£44. When teaching ceases and one "returns" 
to the truth, then liberation from the fetters of ordinary ignorance means 
"returning" to liberation, liberation from the fetters of attachment to features 
means “returning” to prajria-wisdom, and liberation from the fetters of [fun- 
damental] ignorance means "returning" to the Dharma body. 

Therefore, "returning to the purport” in its specific aspects also means 
"returning" to the secret treasury of the three virtuous qualities. 


2. The Three Virtuous Qualities as beyond Conceptual Understanding [20c12] 


Again, the three virtuous qualities are neither three nor one JE—2F—; they 
are beyond conceptual understanding. Why? 


1. Dharma body [20c13] 


If we say that the Dharma body is simply the Dharma body, this is not the 
[true] Dharma body. Know therefore that the Dharma body is both a body 
and not a body, and neither a body nor not a body: 


[1.] When you abide in the Sürangama [Samadhi], you manifest various 
forms and produce numerous images [in order to save other beings]; 
therefore the term body is used. When these functions are accom- 
plished, then you "return" to [the state of] liberation. 

[2.] Wisdom fully illuminates [the truth] that all forms are not [truly sub- 
stantial] form; therefore the phrase not a body is used. When this func- 
tion is accomplished, then you "return" to prajfid-wisdom. 

[3.] The body of the true aspect of reality has neither any body of visible 
form or image, nor any body of teachings; therefore the phrase neither 
a body nor not a body is used. When this function is accomplished, then 
you "return" to the Dharma body. 


Penetrating to an understanding that these three bodies have the marks 
of neither oneness nor difference is called “returning.” The teaching that 
these three bodies have the marks of neither oneness nor difference is called 
"the purport.” Both through [personal awareness and by teaching others] 


on the Srimáladevi Sūtra: 1. deluded views no longer retrogress to inferior states of 


and emotions, 2. minute dust-like delu- 
sions, and 3. the delusion of fundamental 
ignorance. 

The Sürangama 44% Samadhi: for 
Chih-i, this is the state wherein one has a 
full realization of the Middle Way and will 


realization. This samadhi has been referred 
to already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, in the 
context of the both-walking-and-sitting 
samadhi. See also the Surangama Samadhi 
Sutra (T no. 642) and the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.396b ff., esp. 398c-3994a). 
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you enter the secret treasury; therefore this is called "returning to the pur- 
port.” 


2. Prajna-wisdom [20c21] 


If we say that prajfia-wisdom is simply prajrid-wisdom, this is not [true] 
prajria-wisdom. You should know that [real] prajfid-wisdom is both know- 
ing and not knowing, and neither knowing nor not knowing. 

Prajfiá-wisdom at the level of the “wisdom of the path" consists of 
comprehensive knowledge concerning [conventional] mundane matters f£; 
therefore the term knowing is used. When this function is accomplished, 
then you “return” to liberation. 

Prajria-wisdom at the level of “omniscience” consists of comprehensive 
knowledge of the real Æ [as emptiness]; therefore the phrase not knowing 
is used. When this function is accomplished, then you "return" to [true] 
prajfià-wisdom. 

Prajrià-wisdom at the level of “universal wisdom" consists of compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Middle; therefore the phrase neither knowing nor 
not knowing is used. When this function is accomplished, then you "return" 
to the Dharma body. 

Penetrating to an understanding that these three [types of] prajna- 
wisdom have the marks of neither oneness nor difference is called "return- 
ing.” The teaching that these three [types of] prajriáà-wisdom have the marks 
of neither oneness nor difference is called “the purport.” Both through 
[personal awareness and by teaching others] you enter the secret treasury; 
therefore this is called “returning to the purport.’ 


3. Liberation [20c29] 


If we say that liberation is simply liberation, [21a] then this is not [true] 
liberation. You should know that [real] liberation is both liberating and not 
liberating, and neither liberating nor not liberating. 


Prajfiá-wisdom is both knowing “liberation” that follow consist of the same 
and not knowing, and neither know- terms discussed in other contexts by Chih- 
ing nor not knowing #&#%7HISEISEM ias the "three kinds of nirvana.’ See later 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.140b), Chih- 
is commentary to the Vimalakirti Sūtra 
(T 38.553c2), and the Chin-kuang-ming 
hsüan-i (T 39.3b23-c1). In all of these con- 
texts the three terms are discussed in terms 
of the three virtuous qualities of Dharma 
Liberation # f: The three kinds of body, prajna-wisdom, and liberation. 


JEJEAI: compare Seng-chao's essay on 
“Prajna-wisdom is not [simply] knowing" 
(T 45.153a-154c). See the translations by 
Liebenthal (Chao-lun, 64-80) and Robin- 
son (Early Madhyamika, 212-220). 
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Liberation as the purity of means 77 fi Sl, consists of constraining 
[the passions of] sentient beings without being defiled thereby; therefore 
the term liberating is used. When this function is accomplished, then you 
"return" to [true] liberation. 

Liberation as perfect purity IBI i$ «£l, consists of not perceiving the 
marks of sentient beings and liberation; therefore the phrase not liberating 
is used. When this function is accomplished, then you "return" to [true] 
prajfià-wisdom. 

Liberation as the [fundamental] nature of purity TEi$8£8 consists of 
neither liberating nor not liberating. When this function is accomplished, 
then you "return" to the Dharma body. 


Whether you penetrate to an understanding [oneself] or teach [oth- 
ers], these three [types of] liberation have the marks of neither oneness nor 
difference. Both through [personal awareness and by teaching others] you 
enter the secret treasury; therefore this is called “returning to the purport.” 


3. Ihe Three Virtuous Qualities and the Three Obstacles [21a7] 


Again, the three virtuous qualities are neither "new" nor "old," yet both 
"new" and “old.” Why is this so? The three obstacles obstruct the three virtu- 
ous qualities: [fundamental] ignorance obstructs the Dharma body; attach- 
ment to marks obstructs prajfiad-wisdom; and non-cognizance obstructs lib- 
eration. These three obstacles pre-exist; therefore they are called “old” When 
the three virtuous qualities destroy the three obstacles, then your realization 
is made manifest for the first time; therefore they are called “new.” 
[Ultimately] the three obstacles are indivisible from the three virtuous 
qualities; the three virtuous qualities are indivisible from the three obstacles. 
The three obstacles are indivisible from the three virtuous qualities because 
the three obstacles are not [really] “old.” The three virtuous qualities are 
indivisible from the three obstacles because the three virtuous qualities are 
not [really] “new: They are not "new" yet "new" because there are the three 
virtuous qualities to be attained [at every stage] from your first aspiration, up 


Neither new nor old 2Er3ESE: Donner — 1. karmic retribution, 2. passionate afflic- 
(436, note 32) adds: tions, and 3. karmic deeds as discussed by 
"New" means that the qualities are  Chih-i above. In this context these "three 
acquired through religious practice, obstacles” are the same as the three types 
appearing where they were not present of fetters or bonds listed above that one 
before, while “old” means pre-existing must be liberated from: 1. non-cognizance 
due to karma from previous lives. or ordinary ignorance fil, 2. attachment 
Three obstacles — B: these are to be to marks RUffi, and 3. [fundamental] igno- 
distinguished from the "three obstacles" of rance 3BH. 
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to the three virtuous qualities to be attained at the ultimate [stage of awaken- 
ing]. They are not “old” yet “old” because there are the three obstacles to be 
controlled [at every stage] from your first aspiration up to the three obstacles 
to be controlled at the ultimate [stage of awakening]. 

New and not new, old and not old; this is [the description of] the three 
virtuous qualities as the nature of the principle [of reality] f+. If you pen- 
etrate to the general understanding of the three virtuous qualities as neither 
new or old yet both new and old, that they do not have the marks of either 
oneness nor difference, and that other [concepts such as the three obstacles] 
are also likewise, then you have "returned to the purport" and "entered into 
the secret treasury.” 


To explain further [the details concerning the three obstacles]: 


[Fundamental] ignorance #£44 pre-exists, so it is called “old” The Dharma 
body consists of illumination H and eradicates [the darkness of] 
ignorance; therefore ignorance is called "new" Ignorance is indivisible 
from illumination $&B38[BJ; illumination is indivisible from ignorance. 
Because ignorance is indivisible from illumination, ignorance is not 
“old?” Because illumination is indivisible from ignorance, illumination 
is not "new 

Attachment to marks 4H pre-exists, so it is called “old” The lack of marks # 
TH [realized through prajfia-wisdom] eradicates [attachment to] marks; 
therefore this lack of marks is “new.” Marks are indivisible from the lack 
of marks; the lack of marks is indivisible from marks. What, then, is 
"new" and what is "old"? 

Noncognizance $% pre-exists, so it is called “old” Knowledge #1 eradicates 
noncognizance; therefore knowledge is called “new.” But noncogni- 
zance is indivisible from knowledge; knowledge is indivisible from 
noncognizance. What, then, is “new” and what is "old"? 


If you have penetrated to the understanding that [dualities such as] 
"general" and "specific" and "new" and “old” do not have the marks of either 
oneness or difference, and if you can teach accordingly for the sake of others, 
this is called “returning to the purport” and "entering the secret treasury.” 
[Dualistic pairs of opposites such as] horizontal and vertical, exposing and 
merging [or, “opening and closing"] fi, beginning and end, and so forth, 
are also likewise. 


means "and one instructs others accordingly, as with the context below. 
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4. Ihe Meaning of "Purport" and "Returning" [21a25] 


Again, [the meaning of] “returning to the purport” is also likewise. You can 
say “purport, “not purport, “neither purport nor not purport,’ or “return- 
ing, “not returning, “neither returning nor not returning, and each and 
every one of these involves "entering into the secret treasury,’ and is to be 
understood as explained above. "Purport" refers to your own practice, "not 
purport” refers to saving others, and “neither purport nor not purport” refers 
to transcending the duality of self and others. [So, likewise, for "returning."] 

If this is "returning to the purport" [21a] of the quiescence of the three 
virtuous qualities, then what words are there that can expound this? I do 
not know any words [that are adequate], but if forced to use words [the best 
are terms such as] “the Middle Way" 38, "the true aspect [of reality]" € 
fH, “Dharma body" i£ &, and “neither cessation nor contemplation” 3E1E3E 
#1. Again, if forced further, [some more terms are] “universal wisdom" —9] 
f&'8', "great undifferentiating wisdom, “the perfection of wisdom" #4 is s 
Æ (prajnaparamita), and “contemplation” #4. Again, if forced further, the 
“Strangama Samadhi” B45, mahdparinirvana Ki, “inconceivable 
liberation" ^n] ET SERES, and "cessation" JE. 

You should know that each and every one of these various marks, teach- 
ings, and supranormal powers involves entering into the secret treasury [of 


ultimate awakening and Buddhahood]. 


Final Summation [21b6] 


What, then is this "returning to the purport’? To where does one “return to 
the purport"? Who "returns to the purport"? This is beyond words and con- 


group stand in the same relationship to 
each other as bodhi and nirvana, while 
the first of these three groups of terms 
is comparable to Tathagatagarbha. Or to 
use English, the three groups of terms 
refer respectively to Reality, enlighten- 
ment, and extinction. As Chih-i says, 
there is no difference between these 
three. 


I do not know any words, but if forced 
to use words ... FANMAIL iz 58: per- 
haps there is no clearer passage in any of 
Chih-i's writings where he acknowledges 
the inadequacy of words while empha- 
sizing the necessity to use them, and 
this passage includes most of the terms 
Chih-i uses to describe the indescribable, 
"name" the ultimately nameless reality, 
and express the sublime and inconceivable 
awakening of Buddhahood. 


Great undifferentiating wisdom #4 
K#: a term for the wisdom of a Buddha 


Donner (437, note 48) adds: 


These four terms are negative descrip- 
tions of the same (provisionally con- 
ceived) subjective Ultimate Truth. The 
preceding group of four terms and this 


found in the Lotus Sutra, T 29.32b29. 


This is beyond words and conceptu- 
alization 3 im EW OIT: literally, and 
more completely: “The way of discourse- 
words-speech-language is severed" 
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ceptualization; it is eternally quiescent, like empty space. This is "returning 


to the purport.” 


This will be discussed again in more detail in chapter ten. 


(sarva-vàáda-caryà-uccheda) and the locus 
of discursive thought is annihilated, or the 
activities of the mind become quiescent 
and all passions extinct (citta-pravrtti- 
sthiti-nirodha).’ These phrases are found in 
the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1019c23, shortly after 
the passage that acts as the locus classicus 
for the threefold truth formulation of the 
truth of being (yu), the truth of non-being 
(wu), and the supreme truth of the Mid- 
dle Way. See also the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 
9.424C4; and the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.71c7-8. 
For an earlier appearance of these phrases 


[end of fascicle two] 


in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, see 3b25. 

The first phrase has found its way into 
common parlance in Japanese (gongo- 
dodan), meaning “unspeakable, prepos- 
terous, out of the question, to be lost for 
words, beyond description.” 

Discussed again in more detail in chap- 
ter ten £5 T En IUE: as mentioned 
above, chapter ten was never completed. 
But, see a discussion of this topic near 
the end of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, in the 
chapter on "Contemplating the Objects of 
Mistaken Views,’ at 135a6-13. 


Il. Explanation of Terms [21b16-23c12] 


INTRODUCTION [21b16-18] 


THE SECOND [CHAPTER] consists of explaining the meaning of the term 
“cessation-and-contemplation” (chih-kuan). The general thrust and rough 
outline has already been explained above, but here I will discuss again with 
what meanings this term “cessation-and-contemplation” is established. In 


short, there are four [meanings]: 


Cessation-and-contemplation I 8: 
Chih-kuan is the Chinese translation of 
samatha-vipasyana. Important as the mean- 
ing of the Sanskrit term samatha-vipasyana 
is, of itself it does not tell us what Chih- 
i meant by chih-kuan. Chih-i has already 
pointed out that chih and kuan are to be 
understood both as action and object, both 
as the practice and the goal. Thus chih is 
the stopping/stilling of delusion, passions, 
and obstructive thoughts, the concentration 
or "fixing of the mind" that is required for 
such "cessation,' and also the quiescence 
and peace that results from such practice; 
kuan is both the contemplation of things 
correctly, and the insight that results from 
such contemplation. The translation "cessa- 
tion" indicates both the active and resultant 
modes, but I have not found a satisfactory 
solution to the translation of kuan; here I 
use “contemplation” but sometimes the con- 
text requires "insight" See earlier comments 
(under 127) on the translation of chih-kuan.§ 

Also, chih seems to have a broader 
or more inclusive meaning for Chih-i 
than just samatha; chih is a broad cat- 
egory that includes and subsumes, for 
example, the cultivation of calming and 
concentrating involved in the stages of 
dhyana, as well as the complete cessation 
of nirodha-samápatti. Thus I have cho- 
sen the stronger term "cessation" rather 
than "calming" (which would be a bet- 
ter translation of samatha). Again, Chih- 


is presentation of chih-kuan follows the 
pattern of the threefold truth: emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle. Chih 
is the stopping or severing of passionate 
defilements and deluded and mistaken 
views—an “emptying” process that opens 
the way to realizing emptiness; then kuan 
is the positive “addition” of insight into 
reality as conventional existence (based on 
the previous realization of emptiness)—a 
“return to” or reaffirmation of the mun- 
dane world; finally, the simultaneous 
realization of chih-kuan corresponds to 
the Middle. This point is summarized in 
the introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(1c29-2a2): “For things in themselves to 
be quiescent is called ‘cessation’; to be qui- 
escent yet ever luminous is called ‘contem- 
plation. Though earlier and later [stages] 
are spoken of, they are neither two nor 
separate. This is called perfect-and-sudden 
cessation-and-contemplation.” 

In any case the terms must be translated 
according to context and, as far as can be 
determined, with the nuances intended by 
Chih-i. This second chapter of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan is Chih-i's lengthy exposition 
on what the term (or terms) chih-kuan 
mean, and I have tried to translate the 
terms to match Chih-i’s exposition. 

The general thrust and rough outline 
KEH: this may refer to the entire first 
section of the Synopsis, or to the brief 
summary at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3b. 
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1. relative #H#¥ [cessation-and-contemplation], 
2. absolute #4fF [cessation-and-contemplation |], 
3. disclosing differences & Š [in names or terms for cessation-and-contem- 


plation], and 


4. in terms of the three virtuous qualities — f&. 


1. RELATIVE CESSATION-AND-CONTEMPLATION [21b18-21c21] 


In the relative sense, "cessation" and “contemplation” each have three mean- 


ings. 


1. Three Relative Meanings of Cessation [21b16] 


[The three relative meanings for "cessation" are:] 


1. the meaning of stilling & 
2. the meaning of stopping f£ 


3. the meaning of cessation in contrast to non-cessation #7 1b ik 


1. The meaning of “stilling” refers to the quieting and putting to rest of 
all negative notions and perceptions, deluded thoughts, and conceptualiza- 
tions. As it says in the Vimalakirti Sutra, “Whence comes the flourishing 
of conditions [or contact with objects whereby disturbing thoughts and so 
forth arise]? Through association with the triple world [of desires, form, and 


Relative tif and absolute ##f¥: see 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.696b9-697b22; 
Swanson, Foundations, 199-206) for a dis- 
cussion of the "relative" and "absolute" 
meanings of the term "subtle" (miao $9). 
Simply put, "relative" indicates the mean- 
ing of something with respect to or in con- 
trast to something else; "absolute" indi- 
cates its intrinsic meaning without regard 
to or in contrast to anything else. 

In the relative sense: Chan-jan and 
Shiki each give long commentaries on the 
meaning of "relative" (see BT-II, 105-11). 
They discuss later T'ien-t'ai scholastic 
expansions on the meaning of these terms, 
e.g., the Hinayàna concept of the extinc- 
tion of the body into ashes as one of the 
meanings of "cessation as stilling,’ and 
so forth. 

All negative notions and percep- 
tions 35: KH: the same phrase is also 


used earlier in the section on the four 
phases of thought (17a4); note that RH 
should not be understood in this con- 
text as "the contemplation of awakening”! 
This compound is the old (pre-Hsüan- 
tsang) translation of vitarka-vicara, the 
conceptual examination and reflection 
on objects that precedes or prepares one 
for deeper quietude and contemplation. 
A quick glance at the Sakuin (1261) and 
SAT database shows that this compound 
is almost always used by Chih-i to refer to 
negative notions and perceptions, such as 
the distractions that arise during medita- 
tion. Chan-jan (BT-II, 112) adds that the 
meaning of this phrase is similar to that of 
“deluded views and attitudes" REZ. 
Whence comes the flourishing of con- 
ditions (if 3 £X c HR — Fi. fu] 8B BRK SH 
UAT 1%: almost word for word from the 
Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.545a19-20, but the 
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no-form]. By what is there the stilling of these ‘flourishing of conditions’? 
Through the mind not obtaining [conditions or cognizing objects that lead 
to the arising of disturbing thoughts and so forth]? This term is used in ref- 
erence to those [negative and disturbing passions and thoughts] that are to 
be destroyed. This is the meaning of "cessation" as “stilling.” 

2. The meaning of "stopping" refers to having your mind associated 
with the principle of truth [of reality as emptiness], to fix your thoughts 
[on this reality] and have them emerge [spontaneously], and to dwell 
steadfastly [in this mental stability] without being agitated. As it says in the 
Jen-wang ching, “To realize the principle of prajriad-wisdom is called ‘dwell- 
ing’ [in the bodhisattva stages of awakening]? The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, 


slight differences are significant. Note that 
the Vimalakirti Sutra has the character for 
"sever" if instead of the character “still- 
ing" |; neither does it contain the char- 
acter # ("conditions, associating, objects 
of”) before the phrase “triple world,” nor 
the character for “mind” -© before the 
phrase "no obtaining.” Using the phrase 
out of context also gives it quite a dif- 
ferent flavor. The original context in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra concerns an exposition 
on Vimalakirti's illness and its unreality. 
The full context (545a17-21) reads: 
What is the basis for illness? It is the 
flourishing of conditions. Because there 
is the flourishing of conditions, this acts 
as the basis for illness. What is this "flour- 
ishing of conditions"? It is the triple world. 
How does one sever the flourishing of con- 
ditions? By not obtaining [the grasping of 
such conditions]. If there is no obtaining, 
then there will be no flourishing [of such 
conditions]. What is this "no obtaining"? 
To be free from the two [extreme] views. 


See also Boin, Vimalakirti, 124, for a 
quite different reading: 


What are the causes and conditions (hetu- 
pratyaya) of sickness? It is the grasping of 
an object (adhyalambana). All grasping 
is the cause of sickness. As long as there 
is grasping, there is sickness. 

What is grasped? The triple world 
(traidhatuka) is grasped. 


And how should one understand this 
grasping? By clearly understanding that 
this grasping is non-perception (anupal- 
abdhi). If there is no perception, there is 
no grasping. And how suppress grasp- 
ing? By avoiding the two false views 
(drstidvaya). 

VEP* can also be translated as “encoun- 
tering cognized objects,’ with # referring 
to the objects (alambana) of our experi- 
ence. The pps has, “Literally, to ‘clamber 
upon conditions (or objects)’ in Buddhism 
refers to the arising of consciousness due 
to its contact with the external world. The 
mental function of cognizing objects; or, 
the cognized objects themselves. A reality, 
cause, basis; used for £X, Prfx. Here, the 
connotations of #& as ‘object’ and 'con- 
dition tend to overlap, as the objects of 
ones experience are also the conditions 
by which one is influenced, and through 
which one must operate.” 

To realize the principle of prajria- 
wisdom is called “dwelling” ARREZ 
AIt: a direct quote from verses in the 
Jen-wang ching, T 8.827b25. The context 
is a lengthy stream of verses chanted in 
response to the Buddhas exposition on 
the ten bhümi stages of the bodhisattva. 
The section contains numerous references 
to "three truths" and is one of the loci 
classici that Chih-i uses as proof-texts for 
his threefold truth theory. Many of the 
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"Ihrough the dharma of not dwelling, you dwell in the perfection of wisdom 
(prajridparamita).’ This term is used in reference to the action of “cessation.” 
This is the meaning of "cessation" as "stopping." 

3. The clarification of cessation [that is, realization of the nature of real- 
ity] in terms of contrast with non-cessation [that is, still in a state of igno- 
rance] is as follows. Though the verbal expressions [of this third meaning] 
may share much with what has come above, the intent is quite different. That 
is, the above two [meanings of] "cessation" express the "still," quiet cessa- 
tion of nirvana in contrast to the flowing current of samsara. They express 
the cessation of "stopping" in terms of prajfid-wisdom, with your mental 
activity still considered "outside" or apart from reality. These are relative 
expressions, used generally in terms of wisdom severing [negative passions 
and thoughts]. 

Now, however, I am distinctly discussing the relative [meaning] in 
terms of the principle of truth. [In this sense,] ignorance is indivisible from 
Dharma-nature, and Dharma-nature is indivisible from ignorance. Igno- 
rance is not [21c] something that is stopped, nor is it something that you 
do not stop, yet it is possible [in a relative sense] to say that ignorance cor- 


phrases Chih-: has just used—truth iif, 
emanating Jifij, dwelling f£, unmoving 
7^ É)—appear in these verses and may 
have acted as the inspiration for Chih-i's 
phrasing. 

The context (827b23-26) is full of 
ambiguous technical terminology and 
reads suspiciously like an apocryphal text 
trying to look like a translated sütra: 

Well-awakened bodhisattvas and kings 
of the four deva-heavens— 
Both [groups] are illumined concern- 
ing the way of the two truths and equa- 
nimity. 
They cavort in a hundred lands, saving 
sentient beings, 
Having first advanced on the way of 
ekayana and featurelessness. 
Entering the principle (truth) of prajna is 
called “dwelling,” 
And being reborn with virtuous activ- 
ity is called the “ground” (bhümi). 
At the first stage one is single-mindedly 
endowed with virtuous activity, 
And is unmovable with regard to the 
supreme [truth]. 


Through the dharma of not dwelling, 
you dwell in the perfection of wisdom 
DAME TEER i REP: a common say- 
ing in the Prajhaparamita sutras. See, for 
example, T 8.218c21-22. The Kogi (BT-II, 
113) lists other examples from the Jen- 
wang ching, Pancavimsati Sutra, and Ta 
chih tu lun. 

With one’s mental activity still consid- 
ered “outside” or apart from reality 47 
HR: this phrase is unclear. The parallel- 
ism with the preceding phrase does not 
seem to come through. A possible alter- 
nate translation would be, "the mind [still] 
practicing to [attain] the transcendent 
principle [of reality]? The discussion that 
follows would indicate that this refers to 
a level of cessation wherein one does not 
yet realize the ultimate inseparability of 
this mundane world and the true nature 
of reality (dharmata), and one still speaks 
in terms of “overcoming” and “severing” 
and "stopping" this mundane existence to 
"obtain" another, separate reality. 
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responds to “non-cessation.” The Dharma-nature also is [ultimately] neither 
stopped nor not stopped, but it is possible [in a relative sense] to say that 
the Dharma-nature corresponds to “cessation.” This expression of Dharma- 
nature as “cessation” assumes [the description of] ignorance as “non-cessa- 
tion.” As the sütras say, Dharma-nature neither arises nor perishes, and yet it 
is said that Dharma-nature is quiescence; Dharma-nature is neither defiled 
nor pure, and yet it is said that Dharma-nature is pure. 

This is the clarification of [the relative meaning of] cessation in contrast 
to non-cessation. 


2. Three Relative Meanings of Contemplation [21c5] 
“Contemplation” also has three [relative] meanings: 


1. the meaning of piercing through, 
2. the meaning of penetrating insight, and 
3. the meaning of contemplation in [relative] contrast to non-contemplation. 


1. The meaning of “piercing through’ refers to the utilization of wisdom 
to pierce and extinguish passionate afflictions. The Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
says, “A sharp hoe hacks into the earth, [removing] rocks and gravel, until 
it reaches the diamonds [buried therein] The Lotus Sutra says, “Though 


Ignorance corresponds to non-cessa- 
tion #£49%3 7.1L: in the sense that if one 
does not put an end to deluded passions 
and views, then one dwells in ignorance. 
In terms of the threefold truth, this is the 
position of “emptiness,” and refers to the 
“negative” process of removing or getting 
rid of obstacles to awakening. 

Dharma-nature corresponds to cessa- 
tion iETESSIE: in the sense that if you put 
an end to your passions and delusions, 
then you realize the true nature of reality. 
In terms of the threefold truth, this is the 
position of “conventionality,’ and refers 
to the "positive" process of obtaining or 
acquiring wisdom. 

As the sütras say ... Dharma-nature 
is pure iX TEJE E FER SEE RR EE 
JEn JE IU S ETEIS IS; in terms of the 
threefold truth, this is the position of the 
Middle. As far as I can tell this is not a 
quote from any specific sütra, but is meant 


to be an expression of the teachings of the 
(Mahayana) sütras in general. Chan-jan 
says that "it refers generally to the sütras" 
(BT-IL 114). 

Piercing through RẸ: lit. "to thread.” 
The compound also refers to scholarly 
acumen, to be “widely learned.” 

A sharp hoe hacks into the earth, rocks 
and gravel, until it reaches the diamonds 
Fil SES HOSCE PD RI SF Si): a paraphrase 
from a passage in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.649c17-20, where the sütra 
gives numerous parables illustrating the 
meaning of Buddha-nature: 

Good sons. Suppose there was a man 
who knew well about a buried treasure, 
and takes up a sharp hoe to dig into the 
earth under him. Rock and gravel are 
promptly removed without trouble, until 
he reaches the [level of] diamond, and 
is not able to pierce it. This diamond- 
stratum cannot be destroyed even with 
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in digging on a high plain you [at first] find only dry land, if you keep try- 
ing, eventually you will reach the mud [and get water]? This term is used 
in reference to those [negative and disturbing passions and views] that are 
destroyed, and thus [the meaning of] contemplation as "piercing through" 


is established. 


2. [he meaning of "penetrating insight" is to have contemplative wisdom 


a sword or hatchet. Good sons. The Bud- 
dha-nature of sentient beings is also like 
this. None of the theorists, demons, and 
men or divine beings are able to destroy it. 


The sütra passage seems to present the 
diamond as a hard indestructible stra- 
tum, whereas Chih-i’s short quote seems 
more to indicate that the diamonds are 
the goal to be reached from digging in the 
ground, more consistent with the mean- 
ing of "piercing" through to a goal. Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku-hen, 119) translates this 
phrase as "the sharp hoe digging through 
sand and gravel and great rocks, and even 
pierces diamonds.” This translation is con- 
sistent with the short phrase as found in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, but the sütra pas- 
sage supports my translation. 

This quote, as well as earlier ones from 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, Pancavimsati Sūtra, 
and Ta chih tu lun, are all from the same 
contexts as the string of quotes in the 
discussion above on "contemplating evil 
dharmas” (Mo-ho chih-kuan 17b-c). Chih- 
i was, consciously or not, relying on the 
same passages. 

Though in digging on a high plain you 
find only dry land, if you keep trying, 
eventually you will reach the mud F% 
ARM ELSE T SD CAM SUE: the par- 
able is from the tenth chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra, and Chih-i combines both the prose 
section (T 9.31c9-12) and verse section 
(32a9-13). Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 179-81 
[163-65]), translates the context: 

O Medicine King! Suppose, for example, 
there were a man hard pressed by thirst 
and in need of water. Though on yon 


high plain he digs in his search, still he sees 
only dry earth, and knows that the water 
is yet far off, that his efforts will be to no 
avail. Turning, he sees moist earth, then 
at length reaches mud. His mind is then 
assured, for he knows that water must 
be near. The bodhisattva is also like this. 


If one wishes to reject all slackness, 
One must listen to this scripture, 

For this scripture may not be heard eas- 

ily, 

And those who receive it in faith are 
also rare. 

Suppose there is a man who is thirsty and 

in need of water, 

Who, though he digs on a high plain, 

Still sees only dry earth, 

And thus knows that the water is yet far 
off. 

At length he sees moist earth and mud. 
Thus knowing of a certainty that water is 
near. 

O Medicine King, you are to know 
That, in this way, men 

Who do not hear the Scripture of the 

Dharma Blossom 
Are very far removed from Buddha- 
knowledge. 

If they hear this profound scripture, 
Which determines precisely the 
dharma of the voice-hearer, 

This king of scriptures, 

And, having heard it, think on it with 
understanding, 

Let it be known that these persons 
Are close to Buddha-wisdom.... 


It is a curious coincidence that the 
Chinese character used here for “mud” È 
was often used in the transliterated com- 
pound for "nirvana" éE. 
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that is universally penetrating, and to be thoroughly merged with thusness 
IIl. The [Sutra on the] Auspicious Appearances says that one who has stilled 
the mind and penetrated to the original basis [of reality] is given the title of 
$ramana. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The pure mind is constantly one ... and is 
able to perceive prajfid-wisdom.’ This term is used in reference to that [men- 
tal function of a person] which can contemplate, and thus [the meaning of] 
contemplation as "penetrating insight" is established. 

3. The meaning of contemplation [that is, realization of the nature of 
reality] in contrast to non-contemplation [that is, still in a state of ignorance] 
is as follows—though the verbal expression [of this third phrase] may share 
much with what has come above, the intent is quite different. The reason 
is that the above two [meanings of] contemplation express [the action or 
ability of contemplation to] “pierce through” [delusions and so forth] with 
regard to the inundations of samsara, and express [the meaning of] “pen- 
etrating insight” in contrast to delusions and dark blindness. These are used 
generally in terms of wisdom severing [negative passions and thoughts], to 
clarify [the meaning of] contemplation in a relative sense. 

Now, however, I am distinctly discussing the relative [meaning] in terms 
of the principle of truth Z5 38. [In the ultimate sense,] ignorance is indivisible 
from Dharma-nature (dharmatà), and Dharma-nature is indivisible from 
ignorance. Ignorance is [ultimately] not something that is contemplated or 
not contemplated, but it is possible [in a relative sense] to say that ignorance 
involves “non-contemplation.” Dharma-nature also is [ultimately] neither 
something that is contemplated nor not contemplated, but it is possible [in 
a relative sense] to say that Dharma-nature involves “contemplation.” As the 
sutras say, Dharma-nature is neither illumination [or "enlightenment"] nor 


One who has stilled the mind and pen- 
etrated to the original basis is given the 
title of fÁràmana B. LoE KU CER IV PS: 
see the Sütra on the Auspicious Origins 
and Appearances of the Prince Siddhartha, 
T no. 185, 3.472-483 (on this sütra see note 
under Mo-ho chih-kuan 8a23-24). The 
Inyo identifies the source of this passage 
as at 476b, but I was unable to locate a 
passage that was even close to this mean- 
ing. The traditional commentaries do not 
provide any help. There is a similar phrase 
at T 3.475225 that is quoted later at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 57c26, along with same verses 
from the Ta chih tu lun that follow here. 
The context reads: "What is that called a 


‘monk’ (Sramana)? The answer: a monk 
is one who follows the path. He abandons 
home and wife and children, rejects the 
passionate desires, severs the emotions of 
the six senses, and maintains the precepts 
with inaction; this is the pure path. One 
who has attained singlemindedness has 
extinguished the myriad mistaken views.’ 


The pure mind is constantly one ... 
and is able to perceive prajfiá-wisdom 
iB HUS —HBRIBE LAL: from verses in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.190b20-23, already 
quoted previously by Chih-i; see note 
under Mo-ho chih-kuan 16c15 for Lamotte's 
French translation of these verses. 


As the sütras say, Dharma-nature is ... 
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darkness [or “ignorance, avidyá], but it is possible [in a relative sense] to 
say that [to know] Dharma-nature is illumination. The supreme meaning of 
emptiness is [ultimately] neither wisdom nor delusion, but it is possible [in 
a relative sense] to say that the supreme meaning of emptiness is wisdom. 
This is the clarification of [the meaning of] contemplation in contrast to 
non-contemplation. 

In this way "cessation" and “contemplation” each require descriptive 
terms with three meanings. 


2. Absolute Cessation-and-Contemplation [21c21-22b20] 


Second, the clarification of cessation-and-contemplation in the absolute 
sense involves deconstructing the previous three relative [meanings of] 
cessation-and-contemplation. 

First, there is deconstructing horizontally; and second, there is 
deconstructing vertically. 


1. Deconstructing Horizontally [21c23] 


1. Suppose cessation as “stilling” is so-named because of what it deconstructs 
[that is, mistaken passions and delusions]—the illumination of the objects 
[of experience] is its primary [function], and the removal of delusions is its 
ancillary [function]. This is a description in terms of what you are liberated 
from; since the term is established according to its supportive [function], it 
falls into [the logical inconsistency of] “otherness.” 

2. Suppose cessation as “stopping” is so named because of its ability to 
deconstruct [mistaken passions and delusions]—the illumination of the 
objects [of experience] is its primary [function], and the removal of delu- 
sions is its ancillary [function]. [Cessation as “stopping”] is described as 
"being able to illumine”; since the description is based on the arising of wis- 
dom, it falls into [the logical inconsistency of] “selfness.” 


emptiness is wisdom 7¢:t#3EFAJERH Mn ik 
RH, 3 — SETEJE S JE AR Me  — 3E ES 
%: once again it appears that Chih-i is not 
referring to any specific sūtra passage, but 
intends to express the general teachings 
of the Mahayana sutras. Compare this 
paragraph with the corresponding para- 
graph above on “cessation in contrast to 
non-cessation." 

Horizontally and vertically RKE 
Wi: on the terms “horizontal” and “verti- 


cal" and Chih-i’s use of them, see previous 
notes and Glossary. 

“Otherness” {ti t#: that is, it is described 
or takes on its meaning from something 
other than itself—that cessation arises 
from an outside cause. This involves a 
logical inconsistency corresponding to the 
first part of the tetralemma. 

“Selfness” Eft: that is, it arises from 
itself—corresponding to the second part 
of the tetralemma. 
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3. Suppose cessation is not due to the stilling of deluded conceptions, 
and cessation is not due to the abiding of [the realization of] the principle [of 
reality], but cessation is due to the causal conditions brought about through 
severing [passions and delusions] by wisdom; then its description is based 
on the fusion of factors, and falls into [the logical inconsistency of] “com- 
monality^ 

4. Suppose you speak of cessation even though there is nothing that is 
broken through nor anything that does the deconstructing. This falls into 
[the logical inconsistency of] “causelessness.” 


Therefore Nagarjuna said, [22a] “Things do not arise from themselves, 
nor do they arise from others, nor from both, nor without a cause. Therefore 
non-arising is taught.” But why rely on the four options [of the tetralemma] 
to describe "non-arising cessation-and-contemplation"? [On the one hand,] 
things that are described based on these four options arise from relative 
causes—they can be conceptualized and verbalized. Such bonds arise from 
delusions—they should be broken and destroyed. [On the other hand,] how 
can one speak of [truly] "stopping" the arising and perishing of the flowing 
current of samsara [when there is no substantial arising or perishing]? How 
can one speak of [truly] having penetrating insight with regard to the aris- 
ing of delusions and obstacles [to awakening, when there are no substantial 
arisings and perishings]? [Thus one horizontally "deconstructs" the relative 
meanings of cessation and contemplation. | 


2. Deconstructing Vertically [22a5] 


Again, [from the perspective of] deconstructing vertically, if something 
arises in terms of the four options [of the tetralemmal], this is [the same as 


“Commonality” 4t: that is, some- 
thing arises from the fusion two or 
more things—a logical contradiction 
corresponding to the third part of the 
tetralemma. 

"Causelessness" At: that is, some- 
thing arises without a cause—a logical 
inconsistency corresponding to the fourth 
part of the tetralemma. 

Therefore Nagarjuna said “Things do 
not arise ..." 8i BAD E HAE TAE 
w IN Fe Bici SEE: see the famous verses in 
the opening section of the Middle Treatise, 
T 30.2b6-7. The only difference is that the 


Middle Treatise has the character "know" 
All (instead of "teach" #t in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan): "thus non-arising is known.’ 

Such bonds arise from delusions— 
they should be broken and destroyed X 
$e BE np BK BT 38: or, "the bonds of delu- 
sions that arise thusly should be broken 
and destroyed.” 


How can one speak of "stopping" ...: 
ultimately one does not truly "stop" aris- 
ing and perishing because there is no sub- 
stantial arising and perishing to begin 
with. Thus the attempt to overcome pas- 
sions and delusions in this way is ulti- 
mately counterproductive. 
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the ultimately incoherent position of] “the arising of that which arises,’ and 
is not cessation-and-contemplation [in the absolute sense]. 

If you are able to attain cessation as the stilling of [mistaken] views and 
attitudes, and [cessation as] stopping so that you abide in [the realization of] 
the real truth iii, this is—in the relative terms of dependent arising [lit., 
"the arising of that which arises"] —cessation-and-contemplation [at the 
level of] "the non-arising of that which arises.” 

If you re-enter conventional reality from the perspective of emptiness, 
and realizes cessation as the stilling of the minute, dust-like delusions, and 
[cessation as] stopping so that you abide in [the realization of] the mundane 
[truth], this is—in the relative terms of emptiness [lit, "the non-arising of 
that which arises"]—cessation-and-contemplation [at the level of] “the aris- 
ing of that which does not arise.” 

If you realize cessation as the stilling of [fundamental] ignorance and as 
"stopping" the mind in the truth of the Middle, this is to discuss cessation- 
and-contemplation as non-cessation, in the relative terms of the duality of 
samsara and nirvana. 

These are all relative, and can be conceptualized— such bonds of delu- 
sion can be broken and destroyed. However, this is not yet the [ultimately] 
correct cessation; how much less so is it [the higher goal of] “non-cessation.” 
It is clear that neither can it be called [ultimately true] contemplation, and 
even less so is it [the higher goal of] “non-contemplation”” Why is this so? 
Because at this level you have not yet pierced completely through [the rela- 
tive level], nor severed reliance on verbalization, nor sundered all [negative] 
karmic consequences. 


[22a14] Now, absolute cessation-and-contemplation goes beyond all the 
relative horizontal and vertical aspects [as discussed above] to transcend 


The arising of that which arises EF: 
one of four (out of six) formulations of that 


of discussing the level of emptiness. See 
Chart 1 in Swanson, Foundations, 358-59. 


which is "beyond conceptual thought" and 
"beyond verbalization,’ based on a passage 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.733c9- 
13 (see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a12-14). 
In terms of the Middle Treatise verse and 
the threefold truth, "the arising of that 
which arises" corresponds to the first line 
of the verse: the level of dependent arising 
or “causes and conditions" A. 


The non-arising of that which arises 
AE ANE: the level of emptiness Œ. Chih- 
i often uses the term & in the context 


The arising of that which does not 
arise ^E 4\4£: the level of conventionality 
or provisionality f&. 


"Stopping" the mind in the truth of the 
Middle f C.P the level of the Middle. 


Such bonds of delusions can be bro- 
ken and destroyed + #52% u] 8838: or, “they 
arouse the bonds of delusion and should 
be broken and destroyed"? 

Absolute cessation-and-contempla- 
tion #71 Ri: lit., “cessation-and-contem- 
plation that transcends or goes beyond 
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all conceptualization; it involves transcending all passions, all karma, all 
recompense; [it involves] transcending all [verbal] teachings, all [concepts 
of] contemplation, and all [ideas and ideals of] enlightenment. This is called 
[true] cessation because [it is the realization that] everything is [ultimately] 
non-arising [= empty]. 

Cessation itself is unobtainable. Contemplation is to profoundly [real- 
ize] the objective realm of suchness; but the objective realm is already quies- 
cent and pure. [Ultimately] there is no [substantial] “purity,’ so how can you 
obtain insight into it? Cessation and contemplation are both [substantially] 
non-existent. What is obtained by expounding cessation-and-contemplation 
in relation to non-cessation-and-contemplation, or expounding non- 
cessation-and-contemplation in relation to cessation-and-contemplation, 
or expounding neither-cessation-nor-non-cessation in relation to both- 
cessation-and-non-cessation? 

Therefore it should be known that both cessation and non-cessation are 
unobtainable, and neither-cessation-nor-non-cessation is also unobtain- 
able. The relative is already the absolute—it does not exist [substantially]. 
[The absolute] cannot be conceptualized through the four options [of the 
tetralemma]. Therefore it cannot be verbalized, nor is it [limited by] the 
objects of mental consciousness. It is already not [limited by] name-and- 
form, so the bonds of delusion do not arise; it is not [limited by] samsara, 
and it cannot be broken and destroyed. Transcendence is extinguished iX 
f&, and extinction is transcended f&i&—therefore it is called absolute ces- 
sation #f#1L. The obstacles of perversion are severed—therefore it is called 
absolute contemplation #7. This is the cessation-and-contemplation that 
is beyond conditioned existence, the cessation-and-contemplation that is 
beyond samsara. 

Absolute cessation-and-contemplation is [ultimately] unexplainable. 
However, it is possible to expound it if you use the conditions of the 
four siddhàntas. [1] With the conditions of the worldly [siddhànta], you 
can expound [cessation-and-contemplation in terms of] revealing their 
various names; [2] with the conditions of the individual [siddhanta], you 
can expound [cessation-and-contemplation] in terms of the three virtu- 
ous qualities; [3] with the conditions of therapeutic [siddhanta], you can 


the relative.” In this paragraph I have 
translated the character #4 in many differ- 
ent ways, since Chih-i is playing with the 
meaning to pile up paradox upon paradox. 
In contrast to the relative, I have translated 
the compound #f¥ as “absolute.” How- 
ever, sometimes the character is used as a 


verb, and I have translated these instances 
according to context as “transcend,” "sun- 
dering,’ or “going beyond.” 

Four siddhantas PU##: these have 
been explained previously; see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c14. See also Swanson, 


Foundations, 23-30. 
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expound relative [cessation-and-contemplation]; [4] with the conditions of 
the supreme [siddhànta], you can expound absolute [cessation-and-contem- 
plation]. Thus is cessation-and-contemplation expounded. [22b] 

[he words and terms used here [to describe cessation-and-contem- 
plation] do not dwell internally nor externally, nor both, nor between, nor 
do they exist constantly in and of themselves. These words do not dwell 
[constantly], nor is it that they do not dwell at all [as nothing]. These words 
do not endure in terms of the four options [of the tetralemma] either hori- 
zontally or vertically; therefore it can be said that these words do not dwell 
[constantly]. Again, they do not endure as nothing either horizontally or 
vertically, so it can also be said that they do not lack [temporary or con- 
ventional] dwelling. These words are unobtainable; therefore this is called 
"absolute cessation-and-contemplation,’ and is also called “cessation-and- 
contemplation that is beyond conceptualization,' “non-arising cessation- 
and-contemplation, and "cessation-and-contemplation of the one great 
matter.” Therefore it should be known that this great matter cannot be 
compared relatively to smaller minor matters—it is analogous to the fact 
that the [great] space [of the universe] is not called "great" in contrast to 
the small [space] of the sky. [Absolute] cessation-and-contemplation is also 
like this—it is not called "cessation-and-contemplation" [merely] due to [its 
function in eradicating] deluded distractions. It is called "absolute cessation- 
and-contemplation" because it is not relative, but autonomous and one with 
the Dharma realm 25 — i£ FR. 

People of this world use various words to explain the absolute meaning, 
but in the end the absolute cannot be obtained. Why is this so? People make 
various conjectures based on their base emotions and their hasty conceptu- 
alizations, making discriminative distinctions between enlightenment and 
non-enlightenment, mind and no-mind, base and noble [ordinary people 
and saints], so that the absolute is [understood only in terms of being] rela- 
tive to the non-absolute, and the inconceivable relative to the conceivable; 
they see things only in terms of a cycle of relations, and have no place for 
the absolute. 

If you realize this meaning, get rid of [reliance on] words, and sever 
[distracting] mental activity, there is no need to make further discrimina- 


One great matter" — X38: a phrase or "matter" of life. 


from the Lotus Sutra (9.7a23) indicating 
that the Buddha appears in this world 
for one great deed or purpose, that is, to 
help sentient beings realize awakening. By 
extension it refers to the ultimate purpose 


[Great] space in contrast to the small 
[space] of the sky SAI ZEN TEES 
Ath: that is, its "greatness" is of a different 
degree and dimension to be put in terms 
of a relative quantitative contrast. 
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tions with regard to the sublime awakening that is in accordance with wis- 
dom. You do not need to speak of awakening and non-awakening, noble 
and non-noble, mental and non-mental, conceptual and non-conceptual. 
All discriminations with regard to various deluded conceptions and [even] 
connected with the principle [of reality] are merely relative terms. The erup- 
tion of true wisdom goes beyond all relative relations; [even] “the absolute” 
is transcended. It is like fire [that burns] wood [and both are exhausted]; 
therefore it is called “absolute cessation-and-contemplation.” 

Therefore it says in the Vimalakirti Sutra, “Dharmas are without mutual 
relations, and not even one thought dwells [forever]? This is the meaning [of 
the above explanation of the absolute]. If so, then the absolute is the realm 
of the Noble One, and cannot be understood by beginners. However, if we 
approach this with [the analysis of] the Six Identities, the beginner will not 


be lost and the realm of the Noble One will not be out of reach. 


3. Disclosing Differences in Terms 


for Cessation-and-Contemplation [22b20] 


Third is the disclosing of different [terms for cessation-and-contemplation]. 
The “absolute” cessation-and-contemplation described above is also 
called “inconceivable” cessation-and-contemplation, and is also called “great.” 


The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, “Great’ is also called ‘inconceivable: 


Like fire [that burns] wood ini KX: 
thus even the “absolute,” that can only 
be described in relative terms, must be 
“transcended.” 


Dharmas are without mutual relations, 
and not even one thought dwells #7 
THREJS E — M Eli: see the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.541b25-26. The context is 
Vimalakirti's famous discourse to Upali, 
in which he proposes the original purity 
of the mind. Many of the phrases in the 
above discussion by Chih-i are also found 
in this context in the Vimalakirti Sütra. 
The context reads: 

Vimalakirti said, "Ihe minds of all sen- 
tient beings are undefiled. Upali, deluded 
conceptions are defiled, but the lack of 
deluded conceptions is purity. Distorted 
['upside-down" mental constructs] are 
defiled, but the lack of this distortion is 
purity. Attachment to the self is defiled, 


999 


but the lack of attachment to the self 
is purity. Upali, all dharmas arise and 
perish but do not abide [eternally], like 
an apparition or a flash of lightning; 
all dharmas are without mutual rela- 
tions, and not even one thought abides 
[forever]. All dharmas are like deluded 
views, like dreams, like a flame, like the 
moon reflected in water, like an image 
in a mirror—they arise from deluded 
conceptions. 

Six Identities 7<Ell: see Chih-i's dis- 
cussion of this topic earlier in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 10b7-11a14. 

‘Great’ is also called ‘inconceivable’ 
KZA 83 see the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.746b22. The context concerns 
an exposition of “great” nirvana: 

A bodhisattva is like this. He has great 


compassion so that he sympathizes with 
all beings, and is like a father and mother 
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Many other sütras and treatises also use the [technical] terms “com- 
plete [lit., "far"] separation [or freedom]" [or "to distance yourself" from 
passionate afflictions] 3€ &£, or “non-abiding” Fit, "non-attachment" ^£, 
“unconditioned” $$$, “quiescent extinction" R, "non-discrimination" ^^ 
4y ll, meditative dhyana concentration ##%, and the rejection ¥, removal 
Bg, or abandonment # [of passions and delusions]. In this way, these are all 
different terms for [absolute] cessation. 

Cessation is transcendent, great, and inconceivable. [The attainment of] 
“complete separation” [non-abiding, non-attachment,] and so forth are all 
transcendent, great, and inconceivable. 

Other places use the [technical] terms “knowledgeable insight" #1 Fi 
(*jfidna-darsana), “awakened insight" BR, “clear consciousness" HAik, 
"wisdom" #3, “enlightened understanding” Fi 7, “penetrating insight” 2 
1#, and so forth. In this way, these are all different terms for [absolute] con- 


templation. 


Contemplation is transcendent, great, and inconceivable. [The attain- 
ments of] "knowledgeable insight" and so forth are all transcendent, great, 


and inconceivable. 


Why is this so? [The Ta chih tu lun says,] “Prajfid-wisdom is one 


toward all sentient beings, and is thus 
able to save sentient beings from the river 
of samsara. He universally shows all sen- 
tient beings the path of the single truth. 
This is called “great nirvana.’ 

Good sons. “Great” is also called “incon- 
ceivable.” If something is inconceivable, 
sentient beings are not able to have faith 
in it. This is called “great nirvana.” [T 
12.74619-24] 

Different terms for cessation LZ R$: 
thus chih contains all these meanings, and 
is broader than samatha, which for Chih-i 
is a preparatory stage or practice for the 
higher attainment of insight. For Chih-i, 
Samatha would be limited to a kind of 
“relative cessation.” 

Different terms for contemplation 8i 
£X: thus kuan contains all these mean- 
ings and is broader than vipasyana, which 
for Chih-i would be limited to a kind of 
"relative contemplation.” 

Prajfiá-wisdom is one Dharma, which 
the Buddha expounds with many terms 


REE ERKA: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.190c3. This is one couplet from a 
section of verses praising prajfià-wisdom. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 1062) translates the 
context: 


Le Buddha est le pére des étres, 
La Prajna est la mére du Buddha. 
Ainsi, de tous les étres, 
La Prajna est la grand-mère. 
La Prajna est un Dharma unique, 
Auquel le Buddha applique toutes sortes 
de noms; 
Selon les capacités des étres, 
Il lui applique des vocables différents. 


Chodron (2, 822) translates: 


The Buddha is the father of beings 
Prajna is the mother of the Buddha. 

Thus, the Praja is the grandmother 
Of all beings. 


The Prajna is a unique dharma 
To which the Buddha applies all kinds of 
names; 

According to the capacities of beings 
He applies different sounds. 
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Dharma, which the Buddha expounds with many terms.” Liberation is also 
like this—there are many words and terms [that can be used to describe it]. 
It is the same for [terms such as] “void” JE 75, “non-existence” #£AT#, [22c] 
“immobile” 4^8, and “unobstructed” Hi. 

It should be known that the three virtuous qualities are all a single 
Dharma, but various different terms are established in accordance with the 
type of sentient being [for whom the exposition is intended]. If you hear [the 
term] “absolute,” you should be restrained and not be surprised or appre- 
hensive. If you hear the disclosure of different [relative terms], you should 
be restrained and not be disturbed by doubt, lest you bring harmful slander 
upon yourself. 

Also, cessation-and-contemplation mutually reveals itself [and its parts]. 
Cessation is also called contemplation, and is also called non-cessation. 
Contemplation is also called cessation, and is also called non-contemplation. 
This is the same as explained above under the meaning of "the explanation 
of terms.” 


4. Cessation-and-Contemplation 
in Terms of the Three Virtuous Qualities [22c5] 


Fourth is [cessation-and-contemplation] in terms of the three virtuous 
qualities [of prajfia-wisdom, liberation, and Dharma body]. 

[Question:] Since various sütras use different terms, but all [expound] 
cessation-and-contemplation, these terms are immeasurable and have 
immeasurable meanings. Why limit the explanation of cessation-and- 
contemplation to these three meanings [of wisdom, liberation, and Dharma 
body]? 

[Answer:] The reason [I will explain cessation-and-contemplation] in 
terms of the three virtuous qualities is in order to give the following expla- 
nation. Dharmas are immeasurable— why [explain] only in terms of the 
three virtuous qualities? The Ta chih tu lun says, "A bodhisattva, from the 
time of his first aspiration for enlightenment,... always practices the path by 


Liberation is also like this: see, for 
example, the exposition on "liberation" in 
the Maháparinirvana Sutra, T 12.632a26ff. 

Cessation-and-contemplation mutu- 
ally reveals itself: IE S&EUTH S: or, the 
aspects of “cessation” and “contemplation” 
are provisionally separate, but ultimately 
they are mutually included in the other. 

The same as explained above B[ Bi f$ 4% 


£F): this current chapter II is called “on 
the explanation of terms.’ See the explana- 
tion above under "absolute cessation-and- 
contemplation.” 

A bodhisattva, from the time of his 
first aspiration for enlightenment,... 
always practices the path by contemplat- 
ing nirvana # W 69) SEU Wie ETT: 
a paraphrase of a passage from the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.139c8-12. The context is 
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contemplating nirvana.” The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, "Ihe Buddha and 
all sentient beings are all safely settled within the secret treasury.’ “Secret” 
is the same as nirvana; "nirvana" is the same as the three virtuous qualities; 
the three virtuous qualities are the same as cessation-and-contemplation. 
Whether for yourself or others, or at the beginning or the end [of practice], 
all attain [enlightenment] through cultivation and realization [of these three 
qualities]; therefore they are used for this purpose [of explaining cessation- 
and-contemplation]. 

If both terms [“cessation” and “contemplation” or "insight"] are 
[explained] together in terms of the three virtuous qualities—then cessation 
means severing, and severing leads to liberation; contemplation [or insight] 
is wisdom, and wisdom leads to prajfid-wisdom. The equality of cessation- 
and-contemplation corresponds to abandoning the features [of passions and 
delusion]; abandoning these features leads to [attaining] the Dharma body. 


Also, cessation is Samatha and contemplation is vipasyand. The "equal- 
ity” of Samatha and vipasyand is upeksà [equanimity]. 
The intercorrespondence of the three virtuous qualities is as explained 


above. 


a discussion of six commonly accepted 
definitions of prajfià (T 25.139a24-140a20; 
Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 650-57). For details, 
see note under Mo-ho chih-kuan 17b7-9. 
This quote combines elements from 
definitions three and four: 
Some people say [prajnáparamità] is 
omniscience that is gained between the 
first arising of aspiration to enlightenment 
to [the full realization] under the Bodhi 
tree.... 

Some people say both the defiled and 
undefiled wisdom of the bodhisattva is 
together called prajnápáramità. Why? 
Because bodhisattvas contemplate nir- 
vana as they practice the path of the Bud- 
dha. Because of this the wisdom of the 
bodhisattva should be called “undefiled.” 
But they have not yet severed all bonds 
nor achieved competence in all mat- 
ters, therefore [their wisdom] should be 
called “defiled” 


The Buddha and all sentient beings 
are all safely settled within the secret 
treasury H MRE Er 2S c IB LE CP: from 


a passage in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.616b9-10, preceding a listing of the 
three virtuous qualities. This passage has 
just been quoted a couple pages above in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan (20c1-2; see note 
above). The point of the passage is that 
the three virtuous qualities are all aspects 
of a single dharma, like the three parts of 
the Siddham letter "i" or the three eyes of 
I$vara, formed in a triangle .. (see Swan- 
son, Foundations, 293). Chih-i must have 
assumed that his audience would recog- 
nize the entire context, for the quote in 
itself has little bearing on the point he is 
making. 

The "equality" $ of Samatha and 
vipasyanà is upeksa iL 8[ SE (hel BES 
AB (th AK = SEDE SE ^: note that here Chih-i 
uses the transliterations for samatha #E 
ft, vipasyana BSA, and upeksa BS 
X. Note also the play on words linking 
equality and upeksà *É5&, but then later 
the translation of upeksa as “abandoning, 
renunciation” 38. 
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Question: "Cessation" and “contemplation” are two dharmas. How can 
they correspond to the three virtuous qualities that are inconceivable? 

Answer: [It may appear not to fit, but] on the other hand, because 
cessation-and-contemplation is [also] inconceivable, it can correspond [to 
the three virtuous qualities]. 

Also, the Paficavimsati Sutra explains prajnd-wisdom by clarifying 
the eighteen kinds of emptiness, and explains dhyana meditation with the 
hundred and eight samadhis. Although both are explained, one first and the 
other later, how could it be said that dhyana has nothing to do with prajna 
and prajñā has nothing to do with dhyana? These matters, especially, are 
not-two-yet-two, two-yet-not-two 4% — iii — —RIA4*—. “Not two" refers to 
Dharma body, and "two" refers to [the two aspects of] concentration [- lib- 
eration] and [prajnd-]wisdom 2E 3&. 

In this way, these three dharmas have never been mutually separate. 
Therefore the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, “There are five types of names for 
Buddha-nature, at times called Sürangama and at times called prajñā” As for 
non-cessation and non-contemplation, at times it is called "cessation" and at 
times it is called “contemplation.” This is inconceivable cessation-and-con- 
templation, which corresponds to the inconceivable three virtuous qualities. 


Again, for each of “cessation” and “contemplation” to correspond indi- 
vidually to the three virtuous qualities means that cessation exists in con- 


templation and contemplation exists in cessation FARR 4 IE. 


Eighteen kinds of emptiness + / A75: on 
the eighteen kinds of emptiness, see the 
opening section of the Paricavimsati Sutra, 
T 8.219c8-12, and the full explanation of 
the eighteen on 8.250b-251a. For a full list 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.285b-296bff. 
and notes under Mo-ho chih-kuan 13b29. 

Hundred and eight samadhis H / 4 — Bf: 
see the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.251a-253b. 
Both the eighteen emptinesses and hun- 
dred and eight samadhis are discussed 
in the same section in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.398c, and it is likely that Chih-i was 
referring to this section. 

Five types of names for Buddha- 
nature ... IEA n fé sn EB 
£i: actually the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.769b1-8) says: 

Buddha-nature is the Sürangama 
Samadhi. "Nature" is like ghee, that is, it 


is the mother of all Buddhas. By means 

of the power of the Sarangama Samadhi, 

all Buddhas are led to [attain] eternity, 

bliss, selfhood, and purity. All sentient 

beings without exception possess the 

Sürangama Samadhi, but because they 

do not cultivate it, they do not perceive 

its attainment. Therefore one is not able 

to attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
Good sons. There are five types of 

names for the Surangama Samadhi: 

1. The Sürangama Samadhi 

2. Prajnaparamita 

3. The Vajra Samadhi 

4. Ihe Lions Roar Samadhi 

5. Buddha-nature. 


Apparently the logic is that since the 
Sürangama Samadhi and Buddha-nature 
are identical and interchangable, the five 
names apply to Buddha-nature as well. 
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For example, cessation as “stilling” I: &1F. is good cessation, is included 
in the category of "concentration" 5E [samadhi], and penetrates or cor- 
responds to liberation. Cessation as "stopping" fF ILik is good practice, is 
included in the category of “contemplation” #1, and corresponds to prajfia. 
Cessation as non-cessation is included in the category of the "principle" [of 
reality], and corresponds to Dharma body. The meaning should be perceived 
in this way. 

Contemplation as "piercing through" is good cessation, included in the 
category of concentration, and corresponds to liberation. Contemplation as 
"penetrating insight" is good practice, is included in the category of contem- 
plation, and corresponds to prajñā. Contemplation as non-contemplation 
[23a] is included in principle, and corresponds to Dharma body. The intent 
should be perceived in this way. 

Also, for "cessation" and "contemplation" to correspond together to the 
three virtuous qualities is as follows. Cessation as "stilling" and contempla- 
tion as "piercing through" both get their names from that from which one is 
attempting to be separate and free [that is, from the passions and delusions 
that obstruct awakening,] and thus they correspond to liberation. Cessa- 
tion as "stopping" and contemplation as "penetrating insight" both get their 
names from the wisdom that you are attempting to come into contact with 
[that is, the wisdom of awakening], and thus they correspond to prajñā. Ces- 
sation as non-cessation and contemplation as non-contemplation both get 
their names from Dharma-nature (dharmatà), and thus they correspond to 
Dharma body. 

Again, the three virtuous qualities corresponding to cessation-and- 
contemplation refer, in turn, to how the three virtuous qualities [together as 
a whole] correspond to each of the two terms ["cessation" and “contempla- 
tion"], and also how each of the three virtuous qualities [individually] cor- 
responds to each of these two terms. 

For the three virtuous qualities to correspond together means: libera- 
tion corresponds to “cessation,” prajfià corresponds to “contemplation,” and 
Dharma body corresponds to “non-cessation and non-contemplation^ 

The correspondence of the three virtuous qualities individually is as 
follows: Liberation is a complete and inclusive $Æ liberation, and includes 
three types: 


1. "Liberation as pure yet [using] means" corresponds to cessation as 
“stilling” 


Liberation as pure yet [using] means 7;f£i$: the work of the Buddha who has 
attained liberation yet uses various skillful means to manifest himself and save other 
sentient beings. 
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2. "Liberation as complete and perfect purity" corresponds to cessation 
as "stopping." 

3. Liberation as the nature of purity itself" corresponds to cessation as 
non-cessation. 


Prajna is a complete and inclusive prajfia-wisdom, and includes three types: 


1. Prajfiá as the wisdom of the path 14 corresponds to contemplation 
as "piercing through.” 

2. Prajfiá as the various wisdoms of the path f#% [or “omniscience”?] 
corresponds to contemplation as “penetrating insight.” 

3. Prajñā as universal wisdom —9Jf$3$ corresponds to contemplation 
and non-contemplation. 


Dharma body as complete and inclusive also includes three types: 


1. The physical body & Zr (rüpa-káya) corresponds to a single cessation 
and a single contemplation. 

2. The body of teachings i£ P Zr corresponds to a single cessation and a 
single contemplation. 

3. The body of the true aspect (of reality) 4B corresponds to a single 
cessation and a single contemplation. 


The meaning should be perceived in this way. 


If you have faith in the three virtuous qualities as transcendent, great, 
and inconceivable, then gradually these correspondences will become clear. 
You should have faith in the transcendence, greatness, and inconceivability 
of cessation-and-contemplation. If you have faith in nirvana as completely 
including the three virtuous qualities, this is called “the secret treasury.” 
Again, if you have faith in the three kinds of cessation as completely inclusive 
[of these three virtuous qualities], this is called "great quiescent concentra- 
tion" and “the secret treasury.’ Again, if you have faith in the three kinds of 
contemplation as completely inclusive [of these three virtuous qualities], this 
is called “great wisdom" and “the secret treasury.’ Again, if you have faith in 


so forth. See Chart 2 in Volume 3, and 
Charts 6 and 9 in Swanson, Foundations, 
363 and 365. 


Liberation as complete and perfect 
purity [E i$: referring to the complete and 
perfect wisdom of one who has attained 


liberation. Three types of wisdom: these corre- 


Liberation as the nature of purity itself 
Tis: referring to the fact that all sentient 
beings are inherently pure and capable of 
attaining Buddhahood. Compare these 
three to other threefold categories, such 
as the three types of Buddha-nature, and 


spond to the three kinds of wisdom as 
explained in the Ta chih tu lun—wisdom 
of the path, omniscience, and universal 
wisdom except that the second is here 
inexplicably called "various wisdoms of 
the path" instead of "omniscience" —W#. 
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non-cessation and non-contemplation as completely inclusive of the three 
dharmas [of the three virtuous qualities], this is called “the secret treasury.’ 
If you have faith in the three virtuous qualities as being neither horizontal 
nor vertical, neither lined up together nor autonomous, like the three dots 
[of the Siddham letter "i"] or the three eyes [of Mahesvara], then you have 
faith in the three types of cessation and the three types of contemplation as 
neither horizontal nor vertical, neither lined up together nor autonomous. 

However, many sütras incline to certain conditions, giving only one side 
ofone dharma [ofthe three virtuous qualities], thus indicating only part of its 
meaning. For example, the Sürarnigama Samadhi Sūtra one-sidedly presents 
only cessation, saying that cessation includes everything and that this is suf- 
ficient, and calls this "the secret treasury.’ The Ta chih tu lun and Lotus Sutra 
one-sidedly present only contemplation/insight, saying that contemplation/ 
insight includes everything and that this is sufficient. The Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra presents the three dharmas as full and complete, but does not speak of 
the diversity of dharmas, and yet calls this “the secret treasury.” 

It is the same for “cessation” and “contemplation.” At times they are 
treated openly fr [or, "individually"], and at times together € [or, “jointly”]. 
Though treated individually that does not mean they are [ultimately] plural 
% (lit. *many"], and though treated as joined together that does not mean 
they are [ultimately and simply] one 7 [lit., “few”]. Each one is the Dharma 


Three dots or three eyes — 8i —H: A 
triangular pattern in three parts [.., 4] 
that Chih-i frequently uses to illustrate the 
"both three yet one, one yet three" nature 
of various threefold concepts such as the 
threefold truth, the three virtuous quali- 
ties, etc. See the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.616b8-17. 

One-sidedly presents only cessation, 
saying that cessation includes everything 
and that this is sufficient 21k 3 IF R.— 9) 
EA WU: see the long exposition on “ces- 
sation" in the Surangama-samadhi Sūtra, 
T no. 642, 15.629b-644b. 

One-sidedly present only contempla- 
tion/insight, saying that contemplation/ 
insight includes everything 9 $135 8i H. — 
UJik A wR: see, for example, the Ta chih 
tu lun section on the eighteen types of 
emptiness, T 25.285b, etc.; and the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.5c2-13. Chih-i is obviously 


using the term chih-kuan here to mean 
more than just samatha-vipasyana—he 
means it to include the entire gamut of 
Buddhist practice included under the two 
types of "quieting" or stopping passionate 
delusions (through, for example, dhyanic 
concentration), or of gaining insight. It is 
remarkable that the Lotus Sūtra is identi- 
fied here, along with the Prajnaparamita 
texts (including the Ta chih tu lun) as 
being "partial" to the "insight" type of 
Buddhism. This does not fit well with the 
traditional T'ien-tai classification system 
which claims that the Lotus Sūtra alone 
is "perfect and complete (well-rounded).” 


The three dharmas as full and com- 
plete, but does not speak of the diversity 
of dharmas, and yet calls this "the secret 
treasury" ZER EEDE A EE 
see, once again, the section on the three 
virtuous qualities in the Mahaparinirvana- 
sütra, T 12.616b9-19. 
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realm and includes all Dharma teachings, and all are called "the secret trea- 
sury. This is so even when only one side is presented; how much more so 
when there is a complete and perfect presentation. 

Thus, the correspondence of cessation-and-contemplation and the three 
virtuous qualities is as explained above. The correspondence of other terms 
such as “complete separation" 3x& BÉ, "knowledgeable insight" #151, and so 
forth is likewise. The correspondence among threefold categories, [23b] such 
as the the three kinds of bodhi-wisdom, threefold Buddha-nature, the three 
jewels, and all kinds of threefold dharmas, is also likewise. 


Question: What is the meaning of the terms "vertical" and "horizontal"? 
What is the meaning of the terms “non-vertical” and “non-horizontal”? 

Answer: [First I will clarify mistaken teachings with regard to "verti- 
cal" and "horizontal" interpretations.] Many Hinayàna masters teach that 
even after one has fully perfected prajñā-wisdom, liberation is not complete 
because you still have the fruits of bondage 58 [of residual karmic afflic- 
tions], and that as long as you [are alive in this body and] physically consume 
rough [material] food, you are still bound by this transient [world]. Thus [for 
these people], one [of the three qualities, namely, prajfid] is superior, but a 
second [namely, liberation] is inferior; just as if [three strokes are] lined up 
in parallel (“horizontally”) you get the character for "river" JII, and if [the 
strokes are] “running” you get the character for "fire" «K. 

Also, it could be said that [in the process of becoming a Buddha] first 
you get a body with the thirty-two gracious marks, then attain the univer- 
sal wisdom of prajriá, and finally you complete liberation through wisdom 
and extinction of the body [and all passionate afflictions]. These [examples 
illustrate the vertical] meaning of superior and inferior, before and after, like 
three vertical strokes give the character for “water” xK. 

If you enter the concentration of extinction [of all passionate thoughts 
and afflictions; nirodhasamapatti?], you still possesses a [physical] body 
but do not have wisdom. An arhat who dwells in the realm of no form has 
wisdom but no [physical] body. If you enter the state [of nirvana] where 


What is the meaning of the terms 
“vertical” and “horizontal”? ... Af 
SEEN: ITE BEAR MEA A: or, “When are 
terms used vertically and horizontally, 
and when are they non-vertical and non- 
horizontal?” 

“Lined up” or “running” {|| 7€:X: per- 
haps this a common Chinese aphorism, 
or perhaps “horizontal” and “running” 
refer to calligraphic styles? Chan-jan’s 


“explanation” is equally mystifying. Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku-hen, 127) translates: “like 
the character for river Jl] that flows hori- 
zontally, or the character for fire ‘X that 
runs through the fields.” 


An arhat who dwells in the realm of 
no form RTE E A8 mÆ: this refers 
to arüpa-dhátu, one of the realms of the 
triple world; a purely mental realm with 
no physical existence. 
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nothing remains, then you have only a solitary and individual liberation. [In 
this case] the three [qualities] are unrelated to each other; if they are lined 
up together they are "horizontal" [to each other]; if mixed together they are 
"vertical" [to each other]; and if considered separately they are "different." 
[These are mistaken Hinayana views.] 

Some Mahayana masters teach that Dharma body is the correct essence 
[of reality], and that whether there is a Buddha or there is no Buddha [in this 
world], this fundamental [Dharma reality] exists in itself, and did not appear 
now [along with its discovery and revelation by the historical Buddha]. [The 
idea that] prajfid-wisdom is the complete cause [for attaining Buddhahood] 
and liberation involves the lack of accumulation [of residual karma or pas- 
sionate proclivities], and that these two will come to be in the future after 
many lives in various realms and involve distinguishing between the pure 
and the defiled; this is [an example of] the meaning taken [merely] “verti- 
cally" 

Also, it is said that the three virtuous qualities have no [distinctions such 
as] before and after but are of one essence and are mutually inclusive, and 
that meaning derived from their essence provides three different aspects. It 
can be considered that this essence is the "horizontal" [sense], and their [dif- 
ferent provisional| meanings is the "vertical" [sense]. 

Also, it is said that the essence and [provisional] meanings are not really 
distinct, and the only difference between them is that one is hidden and the 
other is manifest. For them not to be different is to not yet having escaped 
being "horizontal"; for the differences to be hidden and manifest is to not yet 
having escaped being “vertical.” 

These are explanations that do not fit [the ultimate teaching] of the 
sütras. 


Now I will clarify [the correct understanding of] the three virtuous 
qualities. They are all inconceivable—how can you hastily conclude that they 


The state where nothing remains, then 
you have only a solitary and individual 
liberation GA BER [E Ml aa BERE: this 
refers to "nirvana without remainder," 
when all physical and mental passions and 
residue have been extinguished. From a 
Mahayana perspective, this is an inferior 
Hinayana concept, a euphemism for infe- 
rior Hinayanistic enlightenment. 

Whether there is a Buddha or there 
is no Buddha, this fundamental reality 
exists in itself ... 7j Bb HABA Z: or, 


whether or not a Buddha appears in the 
world to explain or teach it, reality is as it 
is; a famous assertion in the Agamas that 
would indicate priority for the Dharma 
rather than the Buddha. 


The complete cause T AŻ: compare 
with the categories of threefold Buddha- 
nature; in Chih-is system, Buddha-nature 
as the "complete cause" for enlightenment 
corresponds to the function of prajñā and 
refers to the inherent cause or potential to 
attain Buddhahood. 
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are "vertical"? They are all inconceivable—how can you hastily conclude 
that they are "horizontal"? They are all inconceivable—how can you hast- 
ily conclude that they are "one"? They are all inconceivable—how can you 
hastily conclude that they are "different"? This is an explanation in terms of 
principle as a treasury [that is all-inclusive]. 

The [Dharma] body is constant 4%; [prajna-]wisdom is complete 
and perfect 4 Rl; severance [liberation] is inclusive fH. All of these are 
the Buddha Dharma, and there are no [distinctions of] superiority and 
inferiority—therefore they are not "vertical" The three virtuous qualities 
are mutually related and part of the one Dharma realm; how can there be 
any dharmas that are outside the Dharma realm?— therefore they are not 
“horizontal” [A Buddha] can instigate various manifestations; therefore this 
cannot be described [simply] as “one.” All things return to the [one] supreme 
meaning; therefore they are not [ultimately] different. This is an explanation 
in terms of practice that becomes the cause [for attaining Buddhahood]. 

They are one yet three, therefore they are not “horizontal.” They are three 
yet one, therefore they are not "vertical" They are not three yet three, there- 
fore they are not one. They are not one yet one, therefore they are not differ- 
ent. This is an explanation based on the use of words. This is the [symbolic] 
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meaning of the [Siddham] letter “i. 


Question: What is the relationship between the three virtuous qualities [of 
prajñā-wisdom, liberation, and the Dharma body] and the four qualities [of 
constancy, bliss, selfhood, and purity]? 

Answer: À common proposition is that the three virtuous qualities 
are each endowed with [the qualities of] constancy, bliss, selfhood, and 
purity. The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, "Ihe Dharma is the teacher of all 
Buddhas.... Because the Dharma is constant, therefore all Buddhas are also 
constant. The Dharma is the Dharma body, a Buddha is [endowed with] 
prajfiá-wisdom and liberation. Therefore this is a common [or Shared] 
proposition. 

The Mahaparinirvàna Sütra also says, "By extinguishing [conventional] 


Letter “i” (# =: see note above on the 
Siddham letter “i?” 


The Dharma is the teacher of all 
Buddhas.... Because the Dharma is 
constant, therefore all Buddhas are 
also constant af #6 Pr Bn Pr Kt DEA 
Bx a fh IPH: see the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.627c15-16. The full passage 
reads, “Again, Kasyapa, the Dharma is 


the teacher of all Buddhas. Therefore the 
Tathagata pays respect and homage [to the 
Dharma]. Because the Dharma is eternal/ 
constant, therefore all Buddhas are also 
eternal/constant.” 

This is a common proposition fF: 
or, in more technical language, "an inter- 
pretation at the level of the Shared Teach- 
ings’? The Shared Teachings emphasize 
the teaching of emptiness. 
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forms (rüpa), [23c] you attain constant form. It is the same for the other 
skandhas of volitional feelings (vedana), perceptions (samjna), impulses 
(samskara), and consciousness (vijfidna).’ In other words, all Dharma bodies 
are permanent, blissful, selfhood, and pure, and the same is true for the other 
two virtuous qualities. 

Suppose we take an example. If form is “converted” and you attain the 
Dharma body, the Dharma body is permanent and blissful[, and so the 
converted form is permanent and blissful]. If consciousness or perceptions 
are converted and you attain prajfid-wisdom, prajñā-wisdom is pure[, so 
consciousness and perceptions become pure]. If feelings and impulses are 
converted and you attain liberation, liberation is [true] selfhood|, so feelings 
and impulses are also (true) selfhood]. 

Also, by relying on the various practices of mindfulness you can convert 
consciousness and attain constancy, convert feelings and attain bliss, convert 
perceptions and impulses and attain [true] selfhood, and convert form and 
attain purity. 

Each of these Shared and Distinct [interpretations] can be understood 
in two ways: from the Perfect standpoint, these [attainments] would be 
immediate; from the Distinct standpoint, these would be gradual. 


Question: The three obstacles and the threefold path [of cyclic samsara, 
that is, passionate delusions, karmic action, and suffering,] all obstruct [the 
attainment of] the three virtuous qualities. If the three obstacles are “open 
for passage, then you can reach the ultimate goal. [Is it not the case that] the 
threefold path [of cyclic samsara] and the four perverted views should be 
“open for passage, and then you can reach the ultimate goal? 

Answer: This is one example. That is to say, there are three kinds of activ- 


tinct Teachings? The Distinct Teachings 
emphasize the teaching of conventional 


By extinguishing forms, one attains 
constant form. It is the same for the other 


skandhas Wii Æ & Ji (5 E o 56 18 1 ak IN 

(a 4042: a paraphrase of a passage in the 

Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.838b13-15: 
Form is transient. By extinguishing form 
one attains liberation and the form of 
eternal dwelling. It is the same for feel- 
ings, perceptions, impulses, and con- 
sciousness. By extinguishing conscious- 
ness one attains the consciousness of 
eternal dwelling. 


... the same is true for the other two 


the interpretation at the level of the Dis- 


existence. 


Three obstacles =f and three- 
fold path =:8: for the correspondance 
between these categories, see charts 8 and 
9 in Swanson, Foundations, 364-65. 'These 
terms have appeared above in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. 

Open for passage fx: or, “penetra- 
ble"? In other words, they do not truly 
or ultimately obstruct the attainment of 
enlightenment, as explained in section 
two; otherwise no one would ever be able 
to escape the bonds of delusion. 
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ity [karma]: defiled action [with outflows of passion], undefiled action [with 
no outflows of passion], and neither defiled nor undefiled action. [Activity 
in the midst of passionate] delusions has three kinds of retribution: ordinary 
death and rebirth in samsara, the provisional rebirth [of a bodhisattva to 
help other beings], and the true recompense [of a Buddha enjoying the fruit 
of his enlightenment]. Retribution or recompense depends on three kinds of 
passionate delusions: to be attached to [phenomenal, conventional] marks; 
the minute, dust-like [passions], and [fundamental] ignorance. 

Again, each of the three aspects of the threefold path [of passionate delu- 
sion, karmic action, and suffering] can be “opened” through the three types 
of retribution, and each of the four perverted views can be “opened” through 
the three types of passionate delusions. 


Four perverted views M: that is, the 
mistaken perception or view that things 
of this world involve permanence, bliss, 
selfhood, and purity. Of course these are 
to be distinguished from the teaching of 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra that ultimately 
nirvana and the true aspect [of reality] are 
constant, blissful, selfhood, and pure. 

Attached to marks W+; the minute, 
dust-like [passions] 7, and ignorance 
FH: in Chih-i's system, these three types 
of passions include all the passions to 
which we are subject, from the explicit 
passions of everyday life to the implicit 
and fundamental propensity to ignorance 
that is the most difficult to overcome. 


Again, each of the three aspects ... 
X. — T8 3€ — —: this whole section (4) 
on "the meaning of cessation-and-con- 
templation in terms of the three virtu- 
ous qualities" is rather obscure and scho- 
lastic. The main point Chih-i is making 
here seems to be that of the simultaneous 
inclusiveness yet distinctiveness of three- 
fold dharmas, using the three virtuous 
qualities as representative of these various 
threefold categories. It is another utiliza- 
tion of the threefold truth pattern. This, 
in turn, illustrates the mutual inclusive- 
ness yet distinctiveness of cessation and 
contemplation. 


Ill. Features of the Essence [23c12-29c2] 


THE THIRD [CHAPTER] CONSISTS OF explaining the features of the essence of 
"cessation-and-contemplation:" 

We already know, as explained above [in chapter I (4a-21b)], that the 
great intent [and meaning of cessation-and-contemplation] is lucid and pen- 
etrating, and, as shown above [in chapter II (21b-23c)], that the terms [used 
to describe cessation-and-contemplation] are expansive and far-reaching. 
It should be known further that the essential principle [of cessation-and- 
contemplation] is deep and profound. Roughly, I will elucidate the essence 
by relying on four meanings: 

1. The features of the teachings BU 


2. The eye of wisdom HR 
3. Ihe realm of objects CR 
4. Attainment and deficiency (GR 


The principle [of truth] is manifested through teachings. There are many 
teachings—therefore they must be elucidated through their [individual, dif- 
fering] features. There are many different ways to realize the principle [of 
truth], —therefore it must be elucidated by the use of the eye of wisdom. 
There is both tentative and real truth—therefore it must be elucidated 
through the realm of objects. People have disparate capacities [for under- 
standing]—therefore this must be elucidated through [clarifying differences 
in] attainment and deficiencies. 

In my commentary on the Lotus Sütra, I use "the four [categories of] 
oneness’ to clarify the real [truth], and now I will use four categories [of 
teachings, ways (of practice), principle (of truth), and types of people] to elu- 
cidate the essence [of cessation-and-contemplation] in much the same way. 


There are many different ways to real- The oneness of teachings 2x —; that all 
ize the principle A AFI Fl: lit. “the gates teachings of the Buddha are ultimately 
for entering principle are not the same [in non-contradictory and lead to the single 
all cases]” goal of Buddhahood; 


The oneness of practice 47 —; that true prac- 
tice is ultimately one and for the single 
purpose of attaining Buddhahood; and 

The oneness of persons A —; that the eter- 


Commentary on the Lotus Sūtra i: 
# Gf: that is, the Fa-hua wen-chü (see T 
34.42a-b). Or, "in the commentary to the 


Lotus Sutra [by Fa-yün]^ See next note. nal Buddha is non-dual and that all peo- 
The four [categories of] oneness” U—: ple will ultimately attain Buddhahood. 
the “four unities” or “onenesses” are: The first section on the “features of the 


The oneness of reality £8—; that reality is one. teachings” corresponds to the category of 
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1. THE FEATURES OF THE TEACHINGS [23c20-25c13] 


Elucidating [the essence of cessation-and-contemplation] by means of the 
features of the teachings is as follows. 

The names and teachings concerning cessation-and-contemplation 
are shared by both ordinary people and noble ones. You should not seek 
an essence separate from these shared names; therefore you should use the 
[conventional] features to examine [the essence]. 

One feature of cessation is for an ordinary person to attain the good 
[passive] quality of cessation by constraining [passions and delusions]. A 
feature of contemplation is for one to attain the good [active] practice of 


arousing [wisdom and insight]. 


Again, the four dhyana stages and the four boundless demeanors are 
features of cessation. The six [contemplative] practices are features of con- 


templation. 


All of these [practices and attainments, however,] still do not involve 
escape from samsara, and therefore have the mark of defilement. The Ta chih 
tu lun says, “There is no place where sandalwood can be produced except for 


the oneness of teachings; the second sec- 
tion on the “eye of wisdom” corresponds 
to the category of practice as ways to real- 
ize truth through wisdom; the third sec- 
tion on the “realm of objects” corresponds 
to the category of reality that is elucidated 
through objects; and the fourth section on 
“attainment and deficiency” corresponds 
to the category of people with their vary- 
ing capacities. 

This classification originates with Fa- 
yün #2, one of the so-called “three 
great scholars of the Liang period,’ and 
the foremost authority on the Lotus Sutra 
before Chih-i and Chi-tsang (for details, 
see Swanson, Foundations, 125-29). Fa- 
yüns fourfold categories were a bit dif- 
ferent. He spoke of the objects illumined 
through wisdom in terms of the oneness 
of teachings, principle, capacity, and per- 
sons; and of the cause of Buddhahood in 
terms of the oneness of result, persons, 
cause, and teachings. See the Fa-hua i-chi, 
T 33.572c-5744. 

For Chih-i's detailed presentation of 
this fourfold categorization see the Fa-hua 


wen-chü, T 34.42a-b, and the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, T 33.692a-693a; for details and 
the English translation of this section, see 
Swanson, Foundations, 171-77. It is curious 
that this is the only passage in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan where this fourfold categoriza- 
tion appears. 

Four dhyàna stages JUi#: the four stages 
of trance wherein one transcends this 
realm of desires. For details, see Hurvitz, 
Chih-i, 340-42. 

Four boundless demeanors Uf &.;: 
Skt., catvaryapramanani: friendliness/pity 
(maitri); compassion (karuna), or sharing 
in the suffering of others; joy (mudita), 
rejoicing in the happiness of others; and 
abandonment or equanimity (upeksa), to 
be free of all attachment. 

Six [contemplative] practices 717: a 
set of practices in which one contemplates 
this world as crude f&, full of suffering &, 
and a hindrance [# to enlightenment; and 
contemplates the realm of the Buddha as 
quiescent #, sublime and wonderful £, 


and free KẸ. 
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Mount Malaya. There is no true wisdom except for the wisdom of those of 
the three vehicles" Therefore I will not discuss these [kinds of practices and 


attainments] now. 


For those of the two vehicles to practice many dhyana states, such as 
the nine considerations [of a decaying corpse], the ten considerations, 
the eight renunciations, and the nine progressive [stages of] samadhi, is 
called features of cessation. Wisdom attained from [realizing insight into] 
the Four Noble Truths as conditioned is a feature of contemplation. These 
kinds of cessation-and-contemplation can lead to the transcending of 
samsara, but it is a clumsy deliverance that involves realizing emptiness 


There is no place where sandalwood 
can be produced except for Mount 
Malaya ... b EE IER RHE D — RE 
SPERTS: Mount Malaya is a moun- 
tain in southern India. This quote is a 
summary of a passage from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.191b26-29. Lamotte (Le Treaté 2, 
1070) translates: 


Dans le Triple Véhicule, il sagit de sagesses 
véritables; ailleurs, de sagesses véritables; 
ailleurs, de sagesses fausses. Bien que le 
Bodhisattva ait connaissance de ces der- 
niéres, il ne les cultive pas particuliére- 
ment. De méme quon ne peut trouver du 
bois de santal (candana) que sur le mont 
Mo li (Malaya), ainsi toutes les bonnes 
paroles (subhdsita) qui se trouvent ail- 
leurs que [dan le Triple Véhicule] pro- 
viennent toutes de la Loi du Buddha, 
mais ne sont pas la Loi du Buddha. 


Chodron (3, 830) translates: 


In the three Vehicles, it is a matter of true 
wisdoms. Elsewhere, it is false wisdom. 
Even though the bodhisattva has cogni- 
zance of the latter, he does not particu- 
larly cultivate them. Just as sandalwood 
is found only on Mount Mo li (Malaya), 
so every good expression that is found 
elsewhere than [in the three Vehicles] all 
come from the Buddhadharma, but they 
are not the Buddhadharma. 


Nine considerations 7,18: contemplat- 
ing a corpse in its nine stages of decompo- 
sition; for details, see Glossary. 


Ten considerations 1 18: ten types of 
contemplation: 


1. The consideration of impermanence, 

2. The consideration of suffering; 

3. The consideration of the lack of a self 
(anatman); 

4. The consideration of the impurity of 
what we eat; 

5. Theconsideration that it is impossible 
to find true happiness in this world; 

6. The consideration of death; 

7. The consideration of the impurity of 
our physical bodies; 

8. The consideration of severing pas- 
sions and delusions; 

9. The consideration of becoming free 
of desires; 

10. The consideration of exhausting [our 

karmic bonds]. 


Eight renunciations /\ #748: the same 
as the “eight liberations.” See Glossary. 


Nine progressive [stages of] samadhi 
TUK FE: the nine states of trance includ- 
ing the four dhyana stages, the four states 
without form, and the samadhi of the 
extinction of all experience and concep- 
tualizations. 


Four Noble Truths as conditioned 4 
- Ds: in contrast to the deeper insight 
into the Four Noble Truths as uncreated, 
unconditioned, or “spontaneous” #4 
8B. See Swanson, Foundations, 9-10 and 
142-44. 
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through the [analytical] extinction of forms. This kind of emptiness can be 
called “cessation,” or it can be called "neither cessation or not cessation,’ but 
it cannot be called contemplation or insight. Why? It is a kind of wisdom 
that involves extinction [of consciousness] and reducing the body to ashes, 
[24a] so it cannot be called [true and ultimate] contemplation and insight. It 
is only [an analytical way of] "breaking down" and is characterized by non- 
defilement. This is not what will be discussed now [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan ]. 


1. Threefold Cessation [2422] 


There are three types of cessation that are a skillful deliverance: 


1. cessation as the experience of realizing the essence of the true [that is, 


emptiness]; 


2. cessation as [the realization of conventional] means that arise through 


conditions; 


3. cessation as putting an end to both extremes of discriminatory con- 


ceptualizations. 


Extinction [of consciousness] and 
reducing the body to ashes Jk &i& e: a 
phrase used by Chih-i often to refer to the 
"inferior" Hinayàna type of nirvana, said 
to be mere extinction and nothing else. 


Cannot be called contemplation and 
insight 4^ 4$: though cessation is only 
negative in the sense that it involves get- 
ting rid of passions, delusions, and so 
forth, contemplation implies a positive 
attainment, something that “remains.” 


Breaking down" fri: or, an analytical 
method that involves only an analysis and 
negative breaking down of conceptualiza- 
tion, passions, delusions, and so forth, but 
does not call for any positive reconstruc- 
tion or insight. 


This is not what will be discussed now 
JES Pri: Chih-i here is not concerned 
with the detailed, gradual, and progressive 
stages of practice. He is concerned with 
the essence of cessation-and-contempla- 
tion, the so-called "perfect-and-sudden" 
method. The following section (24b-25c) 
is one of the central passages in Chih-i's 
writings and discusses the dynamic pat- 


tern of threefold truth and threefold cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation, the key to T'ien- 
tai thought and practice. For an analysis 
of this passage see Swanson, Foundations, 
116-23. 

Skillful deliverance 75€: in contrast to 
the inferior or clumsy type of deliverance 
j£ outlined above. 


Cessation as realizing the essence of 
the true 88 JE: in terms of the threefold 
truth pattern, this corresponds to realizing 
“emptiness.” It has been pointed out to me 
that the classical commentaries interpret 
fz as a verb, “to realize" or “to embody, 
but I have also incorporated the interpre- 
tation of this term as “essence” (as in the 
title of this Chapter III) in the sense that 
essentially all things are empty of substan- 
tial being. 

Cessation as means that arise through 
conditions 7j E BRE IF: this corresponds 
to realizing “conventional existence.” 


Cessation as putting an end to both 
extremes of discriminatory conceptual- 
izations &.- 457 dll iE: this corresponds to 
realizing the Middle. 
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1. Cessation as Realizing the Essence of True [Emptiness] [2423] 


All dharmas arise through conditions. [Things that arise through] causes 
and conditions are empty and without self-being. Sramanas are so-called 
because they still their thoughts and penetrate to the basic foundations [of 
their being]. They come to know that [things that arise through] causes and 
conditions are a fusion of conventionally existent phenomena, that they are 
like magical illusions or transformations, whose nature is empty; therefore 
this is called the essence [of emptiness]. Distracting thoughts and deluded 
conceptualizations are stilled upon realizing emptiness. Therefore emptiness 
is the true [nature or essence of reality], and therefore this [realization] is 
called “cessation as realizing [or embodying] the essence of true [emptiness]. 


2. Cessation as the Realization of Conventional Means 
That Arise through Conditions [2427] 


If those of the three vehicles can, in the same way, realize the truth by culti- 
vating the path that is beyond description and by severing their passionate 
afflictions, then there is no difference in the truth [realized by Sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas], and it is merely a matter of whether 
you have exhausted or not exhausted your passionate afflictions and their 
habitual proclivities. However, those of the two vehicles realize [only a nega- 
tive emptiness as] the essence of true [emptiness], so they do not consider 
as necessary the [realization of] “cessation as [conventional] means,’ [that is, 
insight into reality as conventional]. Bodhisattvas[, on the other hand, real- 
ize conventionality and should properly put this into practice. They know 
both emptiness and non-emptiness, and that this is [skillful] “means.” You 
discriminate and choose medicine in accordance with the disease; therefore 
this is called “in accordance with conditions.” The mind is at peace with 
regard to the mundane truth; therefore this is called “cessation.” A sutra pas- 
sage that says, “whether in motion or at rest, the mind is always one [and 
unchanging]” also elucidates this meaning. 


Prince Siddartha, T no. 185, but could not 
be located; Ikeda (Kenkyuchushaku, 297) 
cites T 3.476b. 


[Things that arise through] causes 
and conditions are empty and without 
self-being [Hi #2" # =: compare the first 
two lines of the Middle Treatise 24:18; see 
Swanson, Foundations, 3-8. 


Both emptiness and non-emptiness 7 
JE7E: or, “that emptiness is not empty,’ that 


Sramanas are so-called ... & CE 
WAS HE BS 7 FY: Chih-i has used this line 
before. See note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
21c10-11, where the phrase is attributed to 
the Sutra on the Auspicious Origins of the 


is, not nothing. 
“Means” 7; fE: that is, the realm of con- 
ventional reality. 


Whether in motion or at rest, the mind 
is always one 8/105 —: the source of this 
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3. Cessation as Putting an End to Both Extremes 
of Discriminatory Conceptualizations [24212] 


[To think that] samsara flows and moves, and that nirvana is a [constant and 
inactive] maintenance of an awakened state is a one-sided view of practice 
and activity, and does not correspond to the Middle Way. Now, if you know 
that the mundane is not [ultimately] mundane, then the extreme [view] 
of the mundane is put to rest. If you realize the non-mundane [nature of 
conventional existence], then the extreme [view] of emptiness is put to rest. 
This is called "cessation as putting an end to both extremes of discriminatory 
conceptualizations.” 

These three names for cessation are not to be seen in any sutras or 
Sastras, but they have been given names according to their meaning with 
reference to threefold contemplation. The Ta chih tu lun says, “a bodhisattva 
relies on the teachings of the sütras in order to make names; this is called 
giving the Dharma.” It is therefore not a fault to make [such new] names, if 
you are able to obtain such terms by scrutinizing the sütras and securing the 
meaning accordingly. 


phrase is unknown. The Kogi (BT-II, 179- 
80) adds that a traditional commentary 
attributes this to "section 6/23 of the Ta 
chih tu lun,’ but that the phrase could not 
be located. Perhaps the commentary was 
referring to the section in fascicle 6, found 
on T 25.1072, which quotes the verses from 
Middle Treatise 24:18 and then proceeds to 
discuss the term "skillful deliverance;' but 
I could not locate anything resembling the 
phrase "whether in motion or at rest, the 
mind is always one.” 


Knows that the mundane is not [ulti- 
mately] mundane HJEK: or, "both the 
mundane and the non-mundane.” 


The extreme [view] of emptiness 2234: 
note that “emptiness, or the understand- 
ing of emptiness only in a negative sense 
of denying mundane reality, is considered 
an “extreme view.’ 

They have been given names according 


to their meaning with reference to three- 
fold contemplation RS =E MAVA: 


lit. “reflecting and aspiring for” threefold 
contemplation. 


A bodhisattva relies on the teachings 
of the sütras in order to make names; 
this is called “giving the Dharma" i 
(KER BS EF iE ME: there is a sec- 
tion in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.227a18-b22 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1416-18), that dis- 
cusses the meaning and gives numerous 
examples of "giving the Dharma" or “the 
gift of the Dharma" (dharmadàna), but 
none that is very close to what Chih-i says 
here. Perhaps the closest phrase (227b2-3) 
is at Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1417: 

On appelle don de la Loi le fait den-sei- 
gner aux autres, dans un esprit pur et 
en vue du mérite (punya), les douze 
classes de textes préchés par le Buddha 
(dvadasangabuddhavacana). 


Chodron (3, 1160) translates: 


Generosity of the Dharma is the fact 
of teaching others the twelve classes of 
texts preached by the Buddha with a pure 
mind and in view of merit. 
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4. Detailed Analysis of Threefold Cessation [24218] 


As for a detailed analysis of these three cessations, the names are quite 
similar to those in the previous section on “The Explanation of Terms,” but 
their features are different. They are the same in that "cessation as stilling" 
is similar to "cessation as [the realization of] the essence of true [empti- 
ness], "cessation as stopping” is similar to “cessation as [the realization of 
conventional] means,’ and “cessation in contrast to non-cessation" is similar 
to "cessation as putting an end to both extremes of discriminatory concep- 
tualizations? That their features are distinct can be expressed in terms of 
the features of the threefold truth. The previous three give rise [eventually] 
to the next three [which are really “one”], and the latter one [unity of three] 
includes the previous three. What does this mean? 


[1. The meaning is] like this: when you realize cessation as the essence 
of true [emptiness], you penetrate [to the realization that all] conditionally 
arisen and conventionally named things are empty and without self-being, 
and this stills the flow and movement of evil [passions and delusions]—this 
is called the meaning of “cessation as stilling’ 

When you stop [the constant flow of thoughts and conceptualizations 
of] mental activity, and realize the principle [of emptiness], you have truly 
penetrated [the essence of] conditioned arising—this is called the meaning 
of "cessation as stopping." 

When [you realize] that this principle X& and the real & are indivisible, 
that the real and the basic foundation [of reality] are indivisible HE) AUR, 
and that the basic foundation [of reality] is [fully described by] neither ces- 
sation nor non-cessation— this is called "cessation as non-cessation.” 

These three meanings together form the features of "cessation as [the 
realization of] the essence of true [emptiness]. 


[2.] When you [realize] cessation as [conventional] means, you can 
freely illumine conventional reality and still your scattered and disordered 
(thoughts, conceptualizations, passions, and] ignorance. This is the meaning 
of cessation as stilling. 

When you stop your thoughts on conventional reality, it is as when 
Vimalakirti entered samadhi and was able to perceive the fundamental 


The names are quite similar ...: that is, 
cessation as “stilling, "stopping, and “in 
contrast to non-cessation.” See chapter 2 
above, T 46.21b16. 

The features of the threefold truth = 
#48: that is, the three types of cessation 


in the previous section were discussed as 


three distinct and realtive types of cessa- 
tion. The three cessations in this section 
describe the essence of cessation and are a 
unity, like the threefold truth. 
Vimalakirti entered samadhi and ... 
was able to discriminate their diseases 


AFH A= PRB ER PE ^T 51] 38 35$: see the 
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natures of the [various] monks and was able to discriminate their diseases 
and the medicine [required by each individual]. This is the meaning of "ces- 
sation as stopping.’ 

When [you realize that] conventional reality is immobile, this is “cessa- 
tion as non-cessation.” 

Inthis way thesethree meaningstogether form the features of "cessation as 
[the realization of conventional] means that arise through conditions.’ [24b] 


[3.] When you put an end to both extremes, you still the features of both 
samsara and nirvana. This is the meaning of "cessation as stilling." 

When you realize the principle of prajfià-wisdom, that is called “abid- 
ing.’ For the mind to conform to the Middle Way is the meaning of “cessa- 
tion as stopping." 

When you realize that this principle of the true aspect [of reality] is 
[fully described by] neither "cessation" nor “non-cessation,’ this is the mean- 
ing of “cessation as non-cessation.’ 

In this way these three meanings together form the features of "cessation 
as an end to both extremes.” 

Thus we can see that these differ considerably from the previous [three 
kinds of cessation]. Again, I will not discuss [the previous relative type of 
cessation] now. 


2. Threefold Gradual-and-Successive Contemplation [24b5] 


Next I will clarify the features of contemplation. There are three categories of 
[gradual-and-successive] contemplation: 


1. Entering emptiness from conventional existence RA Æ, called “the 
contemplation of the two truths" — Ei. 

2. Entering conventional existence from emptiness #€22 A f&, called "the 
contemplation of equality" “FF. 


opening section of the Vimalakirti Sutra, them in such a way that they became 
e.g. T 14.541a5-11. Boin (61) translates: incapable of turning from supreme and 
At that moment, the Licchavi Vimalakirti perfect enlightenment. 
went into such a deep concentration that This passage does not mention the abil- 


those monks recalled their various previ- ity to prescribe medicine, but the idea is 


ous existences, existences during which COmmon enough. 


they had, in the presence of five hundred Three categories: in contrast to perfect- 
Buddhas of the past, planted good roots and-sudden contemplation, discussed in 
and accumulated innumerable superior the next section. 

virtues w4ith a view to the thought of Entering: I often translate A as "realiz- 
supreme and perfect enlightenment.... ing; but the more literal "entering" seems 
And Vimalakirti expounded the Law to more appropriate here. 
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3. Ihese two contemplations are the path of expedient means for attaining 
entry to the Middle Way, wherein both of the two truths are illumined. The 
thoughts of the mind are extinguished and put to rest, and one spontane- 
ously enters the sea of omniscience (sarvajfia). This is called the contempla- 
tion of the truth of supreme meaning and the Middle Way F iÉ $ — sea W. 


These terms appear in the Ying-lo ching. 


1. Contemplation of the Two Truths [24b9] 


That called [the contemplation of] the two truths is as follows: 

In order to enter [insight into] emptiness, you must contemplate 
conventional existence; emptiness is realized through this encounter. The 
subject and object [the realizer and the realized] are discussed together; 
therefore this is called “the contemplation of the two truths? Again, when 
you encounter [and realize] emptiness, you not only perceive emptiness but 
also come to know conventional existence. This [realization] is as when the 
clouds are scattered and vanquished, [the sky] above is made manifest and 
[the earth] below is clear [3 T BB. 

When conventional existence is elucidated through attaining [insight 
into] the real [emptiness of reality], this is the contemplation of the two 
truths. Now, since the real (paramartha-satya) is encountered through 


These terms appear in the Ying-lo ching 
Jt % Hi PAIS KE: this Chinese apocryphal 
sutra contains the term “threefold con- 
templation” only once, and this in refer- 
ence to the two truths; see T 24.1014b19- 
22; c26-27. No details are given as to their 
content. Chih-i has taken this section 
almost verbatim: 


The three contemplations are [first] the 
contemplation of the two truths by enter- 
ing emptiness from conventional desig- 
nation, and [second] the contemplation 
of the equality [of all dharmas; upeksa] 
by entering conventional designation 
from emptiness. These two contempla- 
tions are the way of [skillful] means. 
[Third,] due to these two contemplations 
on emptiness, one attains entry into the 
contemplation of the truth of supreme 
meaning and the Middle way. Both of 
the two truths are illumined, and the 
thoughts of the mind are extinguished 


and put to rest.... [and] one flows natu- 
rally into the sea of omniscience. 


I translate "threefold contemplation" 
in the sütra as "three contemplations" 
because in the T'ien-tai scheme this sūtra 
is considered to teach these three kinds of 
contemplation as gradual and progressive 
stages, in contrast to Chih-i's teaching of 
threefold contemplation as the instanta- 
neous and simultaneous contemplation 
of all three aspects (see next section). For 
details on the Ying-lo ching, see Swanson, 
Foundations, 50-56. 

Ikeda (Kenkyuchushaku, 297) refers 
to a later passage in the Ying-lo ching at 
T 24.1018c, which contains the phrase, 
"There is the truth of existence, the truth 
of non-existence, and the truth of the 
Middle Way and supreme meaning. This 
is the mother of wisdom for all Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas.” 
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[insight into] conventional existence (samvrti-satya), how could it be said 
that this is not contemplation of the two truths? 

Again, the mundane is that which is to be destroyed; the real is that 
which is used [to overcome the mundane passions and delusions, as in the 
real truth]. In terms of that which is to be destroyed, this is called the con- 
templation of the mundane truth. In terms of that which is used [to over- 
come the mundane passions and delusions], this is called the contemplation 
of the real truth. When both the destroyed and the destroyer are discussed 
together, this is called the contemplation of the two truths. 


Again, we can distinguish three types: 


1. Ihe contemplation of the two truths in terms of teachings in accordance 
with conditions [of the feelings of sentient beings] Bix. 

2. The contemplation of the two truths in terms of practice, in accordance 
with both conditions [of the feelings of sentient beings] and the wisdom 
[of the Buddha] PES. 

3. Ihe contemplation of the two truths in terms of enlightenment, in accor- 
dance with the wisdom [of the Buddha] PE. 


Even though you have not yet fully realized the real [in terms of full 
enlightenment] as a result of the first contemplation [of the two truths], you 
can still speak of the contemplation of the two truths in terms of teachings 
and practices. 


Question: If the first contemplation involves the aspects of both the 
destroyed and the destroyer [and thus involves both of the two truths], and 
the second contemplation [of equality] also involves both the destroyed and 
the destroyer, shouldn't [the second] also be called [the contemplation of] 
the two truths? 

Answer: The first [category] already uses the names "two truths,’ and 
although the latter does involve the aspects of both the destroyed and the 
destroyer, it is an even more superior [contemplation] and so it is called by 
the name “equality.” 

Question: The third contemplation [of the Middle Way] also involves 
the destroyed and the destroyer. Why does it not have an even more suitably 
superior name? 

Answer: The first two contemplations are entangled [with defilements], 


Three types of “in accordance with" T 33.702b-c; for English translation see 
Ba: this threefold classification is also used Swanson, Foundations, 236-38. 
by Chih-i in his discussion of the two This classification is based on a pas- 
truths in the Fa-hua hsiian-i, where he sage in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
gives a more extended discussion—see — 12.820b-c. 
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thus including both the destroyed and the destroyer. The third contem- 
plation does not involve entanglement [with the destroyed passions and 
delusions], but gets its name only from that which is used [to destroy the 
passions and functions, i.e., the ultimate truth]; there is not much sense in 
following the same pattern [to name the third contemplation]. 

Question: The first two contemplations both involve contemplating the 
two truths; should they also [be understood to] involve realizing the two 
truths? 

Answer: The first involves the contemplation of conventional existence, 
in order to destroy diseased [passions and delusions]. [The second involves] 
contemplating the real [truth] in order to use the real [to destroy passions 
and delusions]. Therefore both are called contemplation, but since one 
involves using [the real] and one does not use [the real], therefore it is not 
proper to say that both involve realizing [the two truths]. 

Question: The real [truth] and the Middle are both called “truth” iif. 
What about both the worldly and trans-worldly mundane [passions and 
delusions]? The mundane is not the principle [of reality]; how can it be 
called "truth" [as in “the mundane truth"]? 

Answer: The Bodhisattva-bhümi clarifies two types of Dharma-nature. 
The first is the phenomenal dharma-nature that has the nature of discrimi- 
natory distinctions, and the second is true dharma-nature that has the nature 
of true reality. It is the same with the different names for the two truths. That 
is, both [the phenomenal and ultimately real] can be called Dharma-nature. 
Why, then, [24c] cannot both [the mundane and real] be called "truth"? 

Question: If so, can both be called "nirvana"? 

Answer: Sütras speak of “a poor person obtaining treasure" and “a 


eat. This is called blissful, and this bliss 
is called “nirvana”... It is as a person 


Bodhisattva-bhümi on Dharma-nature 
iE TE: see T 30.892c21-23: 


What is the meaning of "real truth/true 
reality"? In short there are two types. 
First is the real Dharma-nature, and sec- 
ond is the Dharma-nature of all phe- 
nomena. 


full of fear finds a place of refuge, and 
thus obtains peaceful bliss. This bliss is 
called “nirvana.” It is as a poor person 
who obtains seven kinds of treasures and 
becomes blissful. This bliss is called "nir- 


vana... 

However, that called "nirvana" is not 
"great nirvana”... That attained by those 
of the two vehicles is not great nirvana.... 
The attainment of [true, ultimate] per- 
manence, bliss, selfhood, and purity is 
great nirvana. 


A poor person obtaining treasure 4 
A183: see the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.746a2-25, in which many examples 
are given where the attainment of worldly 
pleasures can be described as nirvana: 

There is nirvana and there is great nir- 
vana. What is "nirvana"? 

Good sons. It is as a person who is 
starving comes upon a little food to 


It seems that referring to worldly plea- 
sure that has little or nothing to do with 
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monkey drinking spirits.” Also, “the samadhi of non-conceptualization is 
indivisible from worldly nirvana.” In this sense [you can speak of a “worldly” 


nirvana]. 


Question: If so, [if both the mundane and real truths can be called “nir- 
vana |, then are both undefiled [by passions]? 
Answer: The Ta chih tu lun says, “There are right views that are worldly 


and right views that are transworldly^ 


Question: If so, [if both the mundane and real truths are non-defiled,| 


are both non-arising? 


enlightenment as "nirvana" is not an 
innovation of modern times, and that the 
authors of the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra felt 
a need to make the distinction between 
"common" blissful experiences conven- 
tionally called "nirvana" and "great nir- 
vana." The pages following this section 
in the sütra expound on the meaning of 
"great nirvana.” 

See also the Lotus Sütra, T 9.54b17 
(Hurvitz, 299 [274]); these are quoted as 
a pair later at Mo-ho chih-kuan, 38a22-23. 

A monkey drinking spirits 587515 i8: 
the phrase is from the Sutra on Previously 
Unheard-of Causes and Conditions; see T 
no. 754. The context in which the phrase 
is found, T 17.586b1-3, has no reference 
to nirvana: 

Again, World Honored One, when a 
monkey drinks spirits, he gets up and 
dances, just like people of this world. It 
is like when the World Honored One 
preaches [the Dharma]. Good deeds lead 
to good rewards, and evil deeds lead to 
evil recompense. 

In any case the point is that the term 
nirvana can, with valid meaning, be used 
to refer to something that is not truly nir- 
vana in the Mahayana Buddhist sense; so 
the “mundane truth” can be called “truth,” 
even though it is not the ultimate truth. 

The samadhi of non-conceptualiza- 
tion is indivisible from worldly nirvana 
FF AB se Ell ttt 2 8€: the phrase “samadhi 
of non-conceptualization” appears in 


the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 12.746215, 

within the passage quoted above: 
Good sons. If ordinary people or 
$ràvakas, whether by worldly means or 
by the noble path, sever the bonds of this 
world of desires, they obtain peaceful 
bliss. This peaceful bliss can be called 
“nirvana, but it cannot be called “great 
nirvana.” They may [attain] the severance 
from that of the first dhyana stage to the 
severance of bonds [attained through 
the samadhis] of neither-conceptualiza- 
tion-nor-non-conceptualization, and thus 
attain peaceful bliss. This peaceful bliss 
can be called “nirvana,” but it cannot be 
called “great nirvana.” 


There are right views that are worldly 
and right views that are transworldly 
THE LIE Fa tHE Sd: therefore it can be 
said that there are worldly matters that 
are “undefiled”? The Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.503C12- 15, Says: 

To destroy all the virtues of the Bud- 
dha—the universal wisdom and so forth 
of the Buddhas of the ten directions and 
the past, present, and future—to destroy 
the virtues of the Buddha is to destroy 
the three jewels [of Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha], and to destroy the three 
jewels is to destroy the causes and condi- 
tions of worldly bliss. This [approach] 
is worldly right views. If one destroys 
worldly right views, this is to destroy the 
causes and conditions for transworldly 
bliss. This is transworldly right views. 


I cannot say that this makes much sense; 
and how does this answer the question? 
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Answer: The Mahaparinirvàna Sutra says, “Things with different fea- 
tures mutually do not exist [in each other]? 

Question: Does entering emptiness from conventional existence require 
the destruction of conventional existence in order to enter emptiness? 

Answer: Generally you can use the tetralemma: entering without 
destroying, entering with destroying, destroying without entering, and 
neither destroying nor entering. This can be expanded to thirty-six possibili- 
ties, as explained later [in the section on the objects of passionate afflictions 
(104c27-106a18)]. 


2. Contemplation of Equality [24c7] 


Entering conventional existence from emptiness, called "the contemplation 
that involves equality": if you enter emptiness, [you realize that] emptiness 
[itself also] has no Being, and should [re- Jenter conventional existence [with 
this insight]. You should know that this contemplation is done for the sake of 
saving sentient beings, and know that the real is not [substantial] reality but 
a [skillful] means that appears conventionally. Therefore it is called "[enter- 
ing] from emptiness.” One [who attains this contemplation] differentiates 
the [proper] medicine according to the disease without making mistaken 
discriminations. Therefore [this contemplation] is called “entering conven- 
tional existence.” 

"[Ihe contemplation of] equality" gets its name "equality" in reference 
to the previous [contemplation, which involves dualistically contrasting the 
mundane and the real]. The previous contemplation involved the destruc- 
tion of conventional diseases, not the utilization of conventional realities; 
that is, it involved the utilization only of “real” dharmas. Since it involves 
the destruction of one [i.e., conventional realities] and not destroying the 
other [i.e., “real” dharmas], it cannot be said to involve a level of “equality” 


Things with different features mutu- destroyed—this is said to be non-exis- 
ally do not exist #744 #: therefore both tent. Third, things that are different from 
can be said to be non-arising? See the each other & 5 are mutually non-exis- 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.816c26- tent [in each other], as there is no horse 
817a1, where it gives four definitions for within a cow and no cow within a horse. 
"nothing" or “non-existence” $: Fourth, the ultimate is non-existent, like 

In all the world there are four types the horns of a rabbit or the hair of a tor- 
of “nothingness/non-existence.” First, toise. 


something that has not yet arisen is non- 
existent, as when you have clay but have 
not yet formed a pot. Second, some- 
thing that has already been annihilated Emptiness has no Being #2: or, “there 
is non-existent, as a pot that has been is no [substantial] emptiness.” 


Once again, I fail to see how this quote 
answers the question. 
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[between the mundane and the real]. This [second] contemplation involves 
destroying the disease of [a mistaken understanding or grasping of] empti- 
ness, and in turn utilizes conventional dharmas. "Destroying" and "utilizing" 
are at the same level; these are used alternately at different times. Therefore 
[this contemplation] is called “equality.” 

Now I should use an analogy [to explain this]. Suppose there is a blind 
person whose eyes are opened for the first time and can see [both] space [i.e., 
emptiness] Æ and visible forms &. Although [at this stage] he can see vis- 
ible forms, he is [at first] not able to distinguish among various grasses and 
trees with their roots, stalks, branches, and leaves, or among various kinds of 
medicine and poison. At the stage of attaining the wisdom that realizes emp- 
tiness from conventional existence, you perceive the two [mundane and real] 
truths, but are not able to utilize conventional reality. If that [blind] person 
whose eyes have been opened is able later to see both space and forms [after 
gaining control of, or gradually becoming used to, the newly gained sight], 
he can come to know various distinctions and have penetrating understand- 
ing concerning causes and conditions. Then he can know all and use all the 
assorted types of medicines and food to benefit others. This is analogous to 
[a person who] enters emptiness from conventional existence. This person 
[has come to know] both the real and mundane [truths], and can correctly 
utilize conventional dharmas to save sentient beings. Therefore this is called 
"entering conventional existence,’ and is also called [the contemplation that 
involves] equality. The meaning is as explained above. 


3. Contemplation of the Middle Way 
and the Truth of Supreme Meaning [24c21] 


The contemplation of the Middle Way and supreme meaning: the first con- 
templation [involves attaining insight concerning] the emptiness of conven- 
tional existence, that is, the emptiness of samsara. The next contemplation 
[involves attaining insight concerning] the emptiness of emptiness, that is, 
the emptiness of nirvana. Thus both extremes are negated. This is called the 
contemplation of two [aspects of] emptiness as a way of [skillful] means in 
order to attain an encounter with the Middle Way. Therefore it is said that 
the thoughts of the mind are quiescent and extinguished, and flow into the 
sea of omniscience (sarvajfià). 


Used alternately at different times $ — phenomena have substantial, indestruc- 
#8: and are of equal value, depending on tible, and eternal Being; and nihilism or 
what "disease" needs to be healed. annihilationism—that there is no exis- 

Both extremes are negated &;& —;&; tence at all. 
that is, both extremes of eternalism—that ... flow into the sea of omniscience jit 
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Again, the first contemplation utilizes emptiness, and the latter contem- 
plation utilizes conventionality. This is a means for recognizing the reality 
of both, but when you enter the Middle Way, both of the two truths are illu- 
mined [simultaneously and indivisibly and synonymously]. 

Therefore a sütra says, "If you mentally dwell in [quiet and stable] 
samadhi, you are able to know the [flowing] features of the arising and per- 
ishing of phenomena in this world.” This is the meaning of the first two ways 
of contemplation being two types of expedient means. 


Question: The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, "Both those who are overly 
concerned with samadhi [practice] and those who are overly concerned with 
erudition [in doctrine, teaching, wisdom] cannot perceive Buddha-nature.” 


What does this mean? 


AB iff: in T'ien-tai Buddhism, this 
level of threefold wisdom corresponds to 
the wisdom of emptiness. 


If you mentally dwell ... phenomena 
in this world U4 EE BE XI HE HJ Æ REEL TR: 
from the I chiao ching R#&K, T no. 389, 
12.1111C26-27. The sutra passage is slightly 
different but the meaning is the same: 


Bhiksus! If there is one who controls his 
mind, then this mind dwells in samadhi. 
A mind that dwells in samadhi is able to 
know the features of the arising and per- 
ishing of dharmas in this world. There- 
fore you should always strive diligently to 
cultivate samadhi. If one attains samadhi, 
one will not be disturbed mentally. 


James Heisig loosely and creatively 
translates this passage (see “Sufficiency 
and Satisfaction in Zen Buddhism: Recov- 
ering an Ancient Symbolon' in Studies in 
Formative Spirituality, Journal of Spiritual 
Formation XIV/1, 1993, 70): 


A recollected mind, dear monks, is a 
mind that is centered. And a mind that 
is centered is able to see through the 
things of life to the law of life-and-death. 
So always be diligent in your practice 
of cultivating virtue. The concentrated 
mind does not let itself become scattered. 
Like a household that shores up its banks 
in order to conserve water, the disciple 
cultivates meditative concentration to 


keep the waters of wisdom from running 
off wastefully. This is what is known as 
centering. 


Both those who are overly concerned 
with samadhi and those who are overly 
concerned with erudition cannot per- 
ceive Buddha-nature ;E 4 2$ 2 (Rr Fi, fb 
T£: a synopsis of a longer passage from 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.792c1-7, 
which discusses the virtue of “abandon- 
ment” or “equanimity” #2: 

If one is overly concerned with [or, has 
too much] samadhi, then one should 
cultivate wisdom. If one is overly con- 
cerned with [or, has too much] wisdom, 
then one should cultivate samadhi. Good 
sons. Bodhisattvas on the ten stages of 
abodes have much power of wisdom, 
but little power of samadhi. Therefore 
they are not able to attain a clear per- 
ception of Buddha-nature. Sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas have much power of 
samadhi, but little power of wisdom, and 
for this reason cannot perceive Buddha- 
nature. The Buddhas, World Honored 
Ones, have perfected both samadhi and 
wisdom, and therefore can perceive Bud- 
dha-nature fully and without hindrance, 
like contemplating an àmalaka fruit 
on the palm of one’s hand. To perceive 
Buddha-nature is a feature of [having 
attained the perfection of] equanimity. 
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Answer: In the case of the three types of contemplation that involve 
gradual and successive stages 5 — Bi, those of the two vehicles and the 
bodhisattvas of the Shared [Teaching] follow the first type of contemplation 
[of entering emptiness from conventional existence]. [25a] These people 
correspond to those who are overly concerned with samadhi and too little 
with wisdom, and thus do not perceive Buddha-nature. The bodhisattvas of 
the Distinct [Teaching] follow the second type of contemplation [of entering 
conventional existence from emptiness]. These people correspond to those 
who are overly concerned with wisdom and too little with samadhi, and thus 
do not perceive Buddha-nature. These [first] two contemplations are means 
to attaining entrance into the third contemplation [of the Middle Way], 
whereby you can perceive Buddha-nature. 

Question: A sütra says that bodhisattvas on the ten stages of abodes 
have the eye of wisdom, and therefore perceive [Buddha-nature] though 
not fully and completely; and yet it is not the case that they do not perceive 
[Buddha-nature] at all. Those who have [perfected] the first contemplation 
have reached the level of the eye of wisdom, and those who have [perfected] 


This passage fits well with the T’ien-tai 
emphasis on the importance of a balance 
between practice and teachings, samadhi 
and wisdom, as the two wheels of a cart or 
the two wings of a bird. 

A sūtra says: the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.767b13-14, within the context 
of a longer discussion of Buddha-nature: 


Then the World Honored One said to 
the bodhisattva Lions Roar, “Good son. 
If you wish to ask a question, now is the 
time to fulfill your intention.” 

The bodhisattva Lions Roar said to the 
Buddha, “World Honored One. What is 
Buddha-nature? With what meaning is it 
called ‘Buddha-nature’? Why is it quali- 
fied as being eternal, blissful, selfhood, 
and pure? If all sentient beings have the 
Buddha-nature, why is it not perceived 
[by people in general] that all sentient 
beings have Buddha-nature? For what 
reason [dharma] do bodhisattvas on 
the ten bhümi stages not fully and com- 
pletely perceive [Buddha-nature]? By 
what method [dharma] does a Buddha 
[or in what dharma does a Buddha dwell 
whereby he can] have full and complete 


perception? Due to what kind of sight 
is a bodhisattva on the ten bhümi stages 
not able to fully and completely perceive? 
By what kind of sight is a Buddha able to 
perceive fully and completely?" 

The Buddha said. "Good son. Well 
done, well done. If there is a person who 
is to proclaim the Dharma, he should be 
endowed with two types of adornments: 
first, wisdom; and second, virtue. If there 
is a bodhisattva who is endowed with 
these two adornments, then he knows 
Buddha-nature. Again, to have under- 
standing knowledge is called Buddha- 
nature, and such a one is able to know 
by what sight bodhisattva's of the ten 
bhümi stages perceive, and by what sight 
Buddha, World Honored Ones, per- 
ceive.... [and so forth]. 


It seems to me that the questions here 
are more lucid than the answers. 


Eye of wisdom Sik and Dharma eye 
BR: through the eye of wisdom one per- 
ceives the emptiness of all things; through 
the Dharma eye a bodhisattva perceives 
phenomena correctly and is able to help 
beings in the mundane world. 
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the second contemplation have reached the level of the Dharma eye. How 
can it be that those [bodhisattvas] who are said to have both eyesights cannot 
perceive [Buddha-nature] completely? 

Answer: This sight [gained from] gradual-and-successive [contempla- 
tion] is a one-sided samadhi and one-sided wisdom—something that is 
criticized by the Buddha. It cannot be called [true] insight. The insight that 
is here called "the eye of wisdom" is the same term [as that used above for the 
bodhisattvas], but actually belongs to those [bodhisattvas] on the ten bhumi 
stages of the Perfect Teaching. As the [results of] three contemplations are 
made manifest, you realize the principle of the threefold truth. This is called 
“abiding” [in quiescent bliss], and this abiding is called "the eye of wisdom.” 

Therefore the Lotus Sütra says, "Seek to attain, like the Buddha, the eye 
of wisdom that is supreme and pure.’ In this way, the “eye of wisdom" [of 
lower-level bodhisattvas] sees partially and not completely. Therefore [this 
eyesight] is said to be like trying to see forms and colors in the night, or [the 
difference in what can be seen] between domestic geese and wild geese fly- 
ing in the sky. It is not possible for those of the two vehicles with the eye of 
wisdom to attain this level. 

Therefore in the Lotus Sütra there is the analogy of the person who digs 
on a high plain but sees only dry land, but as he continues his efforts he even- 
tually sees moist earth, then gradually reaches mud and finally attains access 
to water. The dry land is like the first contemplation, the moist earth is like 
the second contemplation, the mud is like the third contemplation, and the 
water is like the perfect-and-sudden contemplation. Also, to compare this 


The ten bhümi stages of the Perfect 
Teaching Mł T- (£7 fv: see the chart on 
the Fourfold Teachings in Volume 3, and 
in Chappell, T'ien-tai Buddhism, 32. 


And all together besought that Buddha 
To preach the Dharma of the Great 
Vehicle: 

"May we and our following 
All achieve the Buddha Path! 

We beg to gain, like the World-Honored 

One, 

An eye of wisdom, supremely pure." 


As the three contemplations are made 
manifest, one realizes the principle of the 
threefold truth = # Ei Bii A — 25 BB: that 


is, the simultaneous affirmation of both Domestic geese and wild geese flying 


emptiness and conventional existence as 
the Middle Way. 

Seek to attain, like the Buddha, the eye 
of wisdom that is supreme and pure M 
18r Hc 9$ $$ iR: see the Lotus Sütra, 
T 9.26c5. Hurvitz, 151 (138-39), translates: 

At that time, the sixteen princes 
Left their household and became 
sramaneras, 


in the sky ÆW: the analogies are from 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.652c14- 
15, from a series of analogies illustrating 
the partial insight and knowledge of a 
bodhisattva of the ten bhümi stages. 

... finally attains access to water: see 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.31c9-12. For a full 
translation see note above under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 21c8-9. 
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to the [Fourfold] Teachings: The Tripitaka Teaching is like dry land because 
it does not delineate the Middle Way; the Shared Teaching is like the moist 
earth; the Distinct Teaching is like the mud; and the Perfect Teaching is like 
the water because it does delineate the Middle Way. 

That which is not delineated by the two Teachings [of the Tripitaka and 
Shared] and that which is not attained by the two practices [of the first two 
contemplations]—this is the "eye of wisdom" of one-sided emptiness. How 
can this [eyesight] perceive [Buddha-]nature? If it perceives [Buddha-] 
nature, then it is not of this type. 

These three types of [gradual-and-successive] contemplation and the 
earlier three [relative] types of contemplation go by the same names, but 
their meaning and features are different. They are the same in that the ear- 
lier [relative meaning of] contemplation as "piercing through" all nihilistic 
delusions is similar to [the contemplation of] entering emptiness through 
conventional existence. The earlier contemplation as "penetrating insight" 
allowed for becoming reconciled with the principle [of truth] by penetrating 
the principle [of truth], and for becoming reconciled with phenomena by 
penetrating phenomena; this is similar to the contemplation of equality by 
entering conventional existence [from emptiness]. The earlier contempla- 
tion that is [in contrast to] non-contemplation is similar to [the contempla- 
tion of] the Middle Way. They are different in that the earlier [types of rela- 
tive contemplation] involved only the features of one [aspect of] truth; these 
involve the features of the threefold truth. 

Again, the earlier three contemplations lead to the realization of the 
later three, and the later three encompass the previous three. What does this 
mean? 


1. To enter emptiness from conventional existence is to pulverize the rock 
wall of the four types of passionate defilements. This can be said to be the 
meaning of “piercing through.” As for the “emptiness” that is realized, empti- 
ness is the principle [of truth], and wisdom is able to manifest this principle 
[of truth]; this is the meaning of “penetrating insight.” This principle of 
emptiness is the meaning of contemplation as non-contemplation. In this 
way the three [earlier relative] meanings are all realized in the contemplation 
of entering emptiness. 


2. Entering conventionality from emptiness also encompasses the three 
[relative] meanings. What are these? By knowing the conventionally named 
dharmas, you destroy the obstacle of ignorance; this is the meaning of 
“piercing through.” By illuminating the principle of conventional names, 
you discriminate [25b] without error; this is the meaning of “penetrating 
insight.” The principle of conventionality is eternally thus; this is the mean- 
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ing of contemplation as non-contemplation. These three meanings are all 
realized through the contemplation of conventionality. 


3. The contemplation of the Middle Way also encompasses three mean- 
ings. There are two extremes to emptiness; this is the meaning of "piercing 
through.” Correctly entering the Middle Way is the meaning of “penetrating 
insight" The Middle Way as Dharma-nature (dharmatà) is the meaning of 
contemplation as non-contemplation. In this way these three meanings are 
all realized in the contemplation of the Middle Way. 


Here I have clarified the features of three cessations and the three con- 
templations by relying on the Mahayana. 

Through these meanings and in accordance with their features, it is 
clear these [three types of gradual-and-successive contemplations] are each 
distinct. If you discuss these three contemplations, [you must say that] there 
are [distinctions as to] tentative and real, or shallow and profound. If you 
discuss the three wisdoms, [you must say that] there are [distinctions as to] 
superior and inferior, before and after. If you discuss the three kinds of peo- 
ple [of $rávaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva], there are [distinctions as 
to] great and small levels [of attainment]. This is the gradual-and-successive 
[type of contemplation] that involves expansion and growth, and is not [the 
type of contemplation] I wish to utilize here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


3. Perfect-and-Sudden Cessation-and-Contemplation R #8 I- #4 [25b8] 


The features of perfect and immediate contemplation are as follows: When 
the truths [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle] are contemplated 
as the objects of cessation, [it is realized that] these are three truths yet one 
truth. When cessation is sustained by means of [insight into] the truth(s), [it 
is realized that] these are three cessations yet one cessation. This is analogous 
to three phases being present in one thought of the mind—although there is 
one thought, it has three phases. [The practice of] cessation [and contempla- 
tion] and [the threefold] truth(s) are also like this. The method of cessation 
is one, yet there are three [types of cessation]; the mind that does the cessa- 
tion is threefold, yet there is only one. 


Not [the type of contemplation] I wish 
to utilize here 3E4 Pr Hi: In Chih-i's mature 


and the Middle are contemplated simul- 
taneously and spontaneously, and imme- 


work he teaches that the most superior 
contemplation, and the contemplation that 
is the main theme of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
is what he calls "perfect-and-sudden cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation.” At this level the 
three aspects of emptiness, conventionality, 


diately perceived as being integrated, 
non-dual, and synonymous. This form of 
contemplation is the theme of the following 
section of "The Features of the Teachings.” 

Three phases =f#: of arising, abiding 
(changing), and perishing? 
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When contemplating objects by means of [threefold] contemplation, 
the one object is a threefold object [characterized as empty, convention- 
ally existent, and the Middle]; when contemplation is aroused by an object, 
it is a single contemplation yet a threefold contemplation [of the object's 
emptiness, conventional existence, and Middle]. It is like the three eyes of 
Mahesvara on one face | .'. ]—although there are three eyes, there is one face. 
The contemplation of objects is also like this. Contemplation is three yet one; 
and arouses one yet three [insights]. This is beyond conceptual understand- 
ing; there is neither tentative nor real, neither superior nor inferior, neither 
before nor after, neither equal nor distinct, neither great nor small. Therefore 
the Middle Treatise says, "Dharmas that arise through causes and conditions 
are indivisible from emptiness, indivisible from conventionality, and indivis- 
ible from the Middle.” 

Again, as it says in the Diamond Sitra, “A person with eyes can see vari- 
ous forms when [the world is] illumined by the rays of the sun” If the eye 
can see by itself, then it does not need the sun; if there are no forms, even 
though there is the sun and [healthy] eyes, there is nothing to be seen. In 
this way [in order for there to be a perception] the three dharmas [of illu- 
mination, objects, and healthy sense organ] must be together in time and 
not mutually independent. The eye symbolizes cessation; the sun symbolizes 
contemplation, and visible form symbolizes objects. In this way the three 
dharmas neither precede nor are subsequent [to each other]. For all three to 
be included at one time, and for their oneness to be included in the three, is 
as discussed above. 

If you perceive this meaning, you understand the perfect and immedi- 
ate teaching of the features of cessation-and-contemplation. It is not just 
that there are three-in-one and one-in-three. In general, [the content of] all 
the previous meanings [of cessation and contemplation] are present in one 
thought. What are the features [of this point]? 1. To realize the essence of the 
true aspect [of reality] as indivisible from ignorance and warped views is 
called “cessation as realizing [the essence of] true [emptiness]" 88K iE. 2. To 
realize that this reality is universal, and to put your mind at rest by contem- 
plating this objective reality as the object of contemplation, is called "cessa- 
tion as [insight into conventional] means that arises through conditions" pë 
AELE. 3. To put an end to the distraction of samsara and quiescence of 


Dharmas that arise through causes 
and conditions are indivisible from emp- 
tiness, indivisible from conventionality, 
and indivisible from the Middle H47 
AEB ZEB REN: see Middle Treatise, T 
30.33b11-12. On the crucial importance of 


this verse see my discussion in Founda- 
tions of T ien-tai Buddhism, 1-17. 

A person with eyes can see ... Al A 
4i BA GRA HS RAE: see note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 10c3, and Diamond Sūtra, T 
8.750C1-3. 
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nirvana is called “cessation as putting an end to the two extremes" & —iXiF. 
1. To realize that all conventionally existent things are empty, that the essence 
of reality is indivisible from emptiness, is called "the contemplation of enter- 
ing emptiness” A 22%. 2. When you understand [25c] this emptiness, your 
contemplation penetrates the Middle Way, you are able to know the features 
of the arising and perishing of dharmas in this world, and you perceive the 
marks of dharmas as they truly are. This is called "the contemplation of enter- 
ing conventional existence" ARER. 3. In this way [it is realized that] the wis- 
dom of emptiness is indivisible from the Middle Way, non-dual and not dis- 
tinct #— #5. This is called “the contemplation of the Middle Way” FÉR. 

When you [practice cessation] as realizing the essence of true [empti- 
ness], the five types of passions and delusions are like a rock wall or coarse 
gravel, but they are put to rest in a single thought; this is the meaning of 
"cessation as stilling” Ik. When your mind is in accord with the Middle 
Way and you realize the wisdom of true [emptiness], this is the meaning 
of "cessation as stopping" {F1Ł. [Realizing] the nature of the true aspect [of 
reality] is the meaning of “neither cessation nor non-cessation" JEIEZEA^IE. 

Again, it is in this one single thought that you pierce through the five 
kinds of passions and delusions and penetrate to the true aspect [of reality]. 
The true aspect [of reality] is [realized] neither through contemplation nor 
through non-contemplation. 

These meanings are all contained in a single thought of the mind. [This 
single thought and what is realized is] immovable and true reality 7: E) 
PS, and yet various discriminations [concerning it] can be made. A sūtra 
says, “To be well able to discriminate the features of phenomena—this is 
to be immovable in the supreme sense.” Many names are given: the single 
dharma of prajrid-wisdom is taught by Buddha with many names. These 
names all refer to the many meanings of the Perfect [Truth], and are them- 
selves perfect and complete. The relative and the absolute, in terms of the 


Skillful analyst of dharmas (dharma- 
pravicayakusala), Instructor in the Good 
Law (saddharmadesaka), Sovereign of 
the Law (dharmesvara), King of the Law 
(dharmaraja), all homage to you! 


To be well able to discriminate the fea- 
tures of phenomena—this is to be immov- 
able in the supreme sense #447 9l 88:3: TH 
T5558 — 3&1 85: or, “within the supreme 


meaning (of reality) there is no move- 


ment.” From the "Stanzas of Rantnakara" 
in the opening section of the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.537c13. Lamotte/Boins transla- 
tion (9), based on the Tibetan, is quite dif- 
ferent from the Chinese, even to the point 
that one wonders how they can possibly 
have come from the same source: 


These names all refer to the many 
meanings of the Perfect [Truth], and are 
themselves perfect and complete A 2 
IRSE #275 Bl: Chih-i gives no indication 
that he is quoting a source here, but some 
of the phrases appear in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.190c3-4: "prajrià is a single dharma, 
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essence [of emptiness], are beyond conceptual thought. Since these matters 
are beyond conceptual thought, they do not serve as obstacles or hindrances 
[to enlightenment]. Since they do not serve as obstacles or hindrances, they 
are endowed with being undiminished %78. These are the features of the 
perfect and sudden teaching that manifests the essence of cessation and 
contemplation. 


2. THE EYE OF WISDOM [25c13-26b22] 


Second is the clarification of the eye of wisdom BR. 


The essence [of cessation-and-contemplation] cannot be known or seen, 
and it is neither [simply] a cause nor an effect. To explain this in itself is very 
difficult. How, then, can it be conveyed to people? 

Even though [ordinarily] you cannot know or see [the essence of 
cessation-and-contemplation], you can indeed attain such knowledge and 
insight through the eye of wisdom. Although it is not [simply] a cause nor an 
effect, it is through causality [that is, the working of the process of causes and 
effects] that [this essence] is made manifest. [In this sense] cessation-and- 
contemplation is the cause, and the eye of wisdom is the result—this cause 
[that is, cessation-and-contemplation] is the "distant" reason that leads to 
manifesting the essence; this result [that is, the eye of wisdom] is the "near" 
reason for manifesting the essence. This essence is mysterious and profound, 
and cannot be discriminated, but by means of the eye of wisdom you can be 
led to understand the essence. 


1. Gradual-and-Successive Attainment of the Eye of Wisdom [25c18] 


Now I will first clarify the gradual-and-successive [attainment of] the eye of 
wisdom. [For this kind of wisdom,] the three kinds of cessation and the three 
kinds of contemplation are the causes, and the three types of wisdom and the 
three types of eyesight that are attained are the results. 


but the Buddha teaches many names [for 
it] See note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 22b28. 


Known Al or seen R: a subtheme of 
this section is the relationship between 
"seeing" and “knowing.” Chih-i shifts 
among a number of related terms such 
as knowing Jil, wisdom’, and insight È 
iii; and eye AR, seeing R., and clarity A, 
eventually emphasizing the basic unity of 
these terms. Fortunately in English, as in 
Chinese, there is some ambiguity and cor- 


respondence between related terms con- 
cerning physical sight and mental insight. 


This cause is the "distant" reason that 
leads to manifesting the essence; this 
result is the "near" reason for manifest- 
ing the essence [X # BEES 2 is HAR BAS 2 
YT HH: or, “manifesting the essence through 
the cause [of practicing cessation-and- 
contemplation] is a round-about way, and 
manifesting the essence through the result 
[of the eye of wisdom] is a shortcut? 
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1. Three Types of Cessation [25c18] 


The three types of cessation [as the causes for attaining the eye of wisdom] 
are as follows: 

1. If [you attain] cessation as the realization [of the essence] of true 
[emptiness] 88i& 1- and delusions no longer arise, then the concentration of 
samadhi is aroused by this cessation, samadhi gives rise to the state wherein 
you have no defiled passions, you can see the supreme truth because the eye 
of wisdom is opened, and you perfect the samadhi of the real truth. Thus 
through cessation you are able to perfect the eye [of wisdom] and through 
this eye you are able to see the essence [of cessation-and-contemplation], 
and you attain the essence of true [emptiness]. 

2. If [you attain] cessation as [the realization of means that] arise 
through conditions EÉ2X1E, you have a profound [awareness of] the true, 
and you transcend the conventional, and your mind rests [peacefully] within 
the mundane world [of interdependent and constantly arising and perishing 
dharmas]. By means of this cessation you attain [the power of] dharani, and 
through these dháranis you can discriminate medicines for diseases; your 
Dharma eye 7H is clear and open, destroying the ignorance that obstructs 
penetrating wisdom and insight. You dwell constantly in samadhi and per- 
ceive the Buddha lands without dualistic features. This is the perfection of the 
samadhi of the worldly truth. Thus through cessation you are able to arouse 
the eye [of wisdom], and with the eye [of wisdom] you are able to attain 
[realization of] the essence; thus you attain the essence of the mundane. 


Three types of wisdom =% and the 
three types of eyesight =H: the three 
wisdoms are, as explained below, omni- 
science/all-wisdom, the wisdom of the 
path, and universal wisdom. The three 
types of eyesight are physical sight, divine 
sight, and the eyesight of wisdom; or the 
physical eye, Dharma eye, and the eye of 
wisdom? See the list of “five eyes” below. 


Attain [the power of] dharani (8 PC E 
JẸ: it is not clear exactly what is involved in 
attaining (the power of] dharanis; perhaps 
certain magical or supranormal powers? 
Muranaka (245) explains as “keeping in 
mind all the dharmas without forgetting 
any, and the maintaining of good dharmas 
in the mind.’ 


You dwell constantly in samadhi and 


perceive the Buddha lands without dual- 
istic features 7 (E — BK UAH Fast fb T: 
though not identified as a quote from a 
sütra, this phrase is from the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.541b6. Boin (68) translates the 
context as follows: 


The Brahmas, having heard the discourse 
of the worthy man, were overcome with 
astonishment, and after having paid 
homage to him, asked him: In the world, 
who then possesses the heavenly eye 
(divyacaksus)? 

Vimalakirti replied: In the world, it 
is the Blessed Lord Buddhas who pos- 
sess the heavenly eye; these, without 
even abandoning the state of concentra- 
tion (samahitasthana), see all the Bud- 
dha-fields (buddhaksetra) without being 
affected (prabhavita) by duality (dvaya). 
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3. If [you attain] cessation as putting an end to both extremes BZF, 
then you realize the quiescence of both samsara and nirvana, both empti- 
ness and being. By means of this cessation you arouse the samadhi of the 
Middle, your Buddha eye fbBHR is clear and open, your illuminated insight 
is unlimited, and you perfect the samadhi of the Middle Way. Thus through 
cessation you are able to attain the eye [of wisdom], and through this eye 
you can attain [realization of] the essence; thus you attain the essence of the 
Middle Way. 


2. Three Types of Contemplation [25c29] 


The three [26a] types of contemplation are as follows: 

1. If you enter emptiness from conventional existence RA ?E, then 
there is a mutual correspondence between emptiness and your realization 
[lit., ^wisdom'"], that is, you are able to destroy the delusions of mistaken 
views and conceptions 522 and to perfect omniscience —) #4. By this 
wisdom you are able to attain [realization of] the essence; thus you attain the 
essence of the true. 

2. If you enter conventional existence from emptiness 422 Af, you can 
discriminate medicine for diseases and various Dharma teachings. Thus you 
destroy non-cognizance %41] and perfect the wisdom of the Path ;& f£ 9. 
By this wisdom you are able to attain [realization of] the essence; thus you 
attain the essence of the mundane. 

3. If you remove the obstructions of both extremes and thus enter the 
Middle Way of means A. 77f&, then you are able to destroy [fundamental] 
ignorance $#ĦH and to perfect universal wisdom —*Jf£ S. By this wisdom 
you are able to attain [realization of] the essence; thus you attain the essence 
of the Middle Way. 

Thus the three types of cessation and three types of contemplation 
together perfect the three kinds of eyesight and the three kinds of wisdom, 
and by each you attain three types of essence. Therefore discussing the eye of 
wisdom for manifesting wisdom has this meaning. 


Question: One sees with the eyes and knows with wisdom, but are 
"knowing" and "seeing" different? 

Answer: This should be differentiated through the tetralemma: there are 
those who know but do not see; those who see but do not know; those who 
both know and see; and those who neither know nor see. 


Three types of essence: to compare the threefold pattern of various categories such 
as three wisdoms, the three eyes, and the obstacles overcome thereby; see Chart 6 in 
Swanson, Foundations, 363. 
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Ordinary ignorant people are not enlightened, therefore they do not see. 
They have not heard [the Dharma], and therefore they do not know. Those 
of the two vehicles are enlightened [to a certain extent], can therefore also 
see; those who have heard [the Dharma] also know. Pratyekabuddhas are 
enlightened [to a certain extent], and therefore they can see; those who have 
not heard [the Mahayana Dharma] do not know [the ultimate truth]. Those 
who are practicing the means of the path have heard [the Dharma] and 
therefore know; they are not yet enlightened, so they do not see. 

Again, those who practice [the path] based on faith f317 A have wis- 
dom by means of hearing [the Dharma], and by means of this wisdom they 
arouse the state of having no defiled passions and attain omniscience — 9). 
Because this wisdom derives from hearing [the Dharma], it is called “wis- 
dom-knowledge" 451. Those who practice [the path] based on the Dharma 
[of meditation] £17 A, attain samadhi through their [own] reflections, and 
by means of these reflections arouse the state of having no defiled passions 
and attain the eye of wisdom HIR. Because this eye depends on [the practice 
and attainment of] dhyana meditation, it is called “the eye of insight" BR R.. 

[Though the above distinctions have been made,] nevertheless "know- 
ing" and "seeing" are the same with regard to bearing witness to the real 
truth. However, they are named in accordance with their sources; thus they 
are respectively called "knowing" and “seeing.” 

Here I have answered and made distinctions in terms of the "eye of wis- 
dom” and "omniscience"; the same could be said in terms of the other two 
types of eyes and two types of wisdom. 


2. Non-gradual Sudden Attainment of the Eye of Wisdom [26218] 


If we are to speak of [the attainment of] the eye of wisdom in a single 
thought —-L [or "one mind"], however, this is not the same [as the gradual- 
and-successive attainment]. Let us now clarify [the attainment of] the eye 
of wisdom through the non-gradual type of cessation-and-contemplation. 
As I have explained above, cessation is indivisible from contemplation, 
and contemplation is indivisible from cessation; they are neither two [sepa- 
rate] nor distinct [independent practices and attainments]. The "shortcut" 
for attaining the essence [that is, the eye of wisdom] is also like this—the eye 


Ordinary ignorant people are not  bodhisattva-mahasattva can both see and 


enlightened, therefore they do not see 
LRA EA LAS BR C XU: this answer 
summarizes a much longer passage in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.704b14- 
705a24, that deals mostly with what a 


know. It is not clear whether or not Chih- 
i had this sütra passage in mind when 
he gave this answer, although Chan-jan 
clearly identifies this passage as the source 
of Chih-i’s answer (BT-II, 228). 
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is indivisible from wisdom, and wisdom is indivisible from the eye. Because 
of the eye, you speak of "seeing"; because of wisdom, you speak of “knowing.” 
Knowing is indivisible from seeing and seeing is indivisible from knowing. 

The Buddha eye includes five kinds of eyes; Buddha-wisdom includes 
the three kind of wisdom; all samadhis are included in the "king of 
samadhis”; the Sürangama Samadhi embraces all samadhi concentrations. 
The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, “Those who wish to attain the wisdom of the 
path or all types of the wisdom of the path, omniscience, and universal wis- 
dom, should master prajfià-wisdom-" 

Question: In the Ta chih tu lun [commentary on this passage from the 
Paficavimsati Sutra] it says, “The three wisdoms exist in a single thought.” 


Those who wish ... should master sciences sont obtenues simultané- 


prajfià-wisdom Kis BR EHS — OS — 
Un a SE: a summary of a passage 
in the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.219a20-25. 


The three wisdoms exist in a single 
thought — #7£—-L#: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.260b15-26. Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 
1758-59, translates the passage, in a longer 
context of a discussion of the three kinds 
of wisdom, as follows: 


Sutra: Le Bodhisattva-Mahasattva qui 
veut, par la science de tous les aspects, 
détruire les relents de passion, doit sef- 
forcer a la perfection de sagesse. C'est 
ainsi, 6 Sariputra, que le Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattva doit sexercer dans la per- 
fection de sagesse (Sarvakarajnataya 
klesavasanah prahatukamena bodhisatt- 
vena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam 
yogah karaniyah. Evam eva Sariputra 
bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajna- 
paramitayam siksitavyam.) 
Sástra: Question.—Cest en un méme et 
unique moment de pensée que le Bodhi- 
sattva obtient lomniscience (sarvajnata), 
la science de tous les aspects (sarvakara- 
jriatà) et détruit tous les relents de passion 
(sarvaklesavasana). Pourquoi [le Prajna- 
pāramitāsūtra] dit-il ici qu'il utilise ľom- 
niscience pour remplir parfaitement la 
science de tous les aspects et qu'il uti- 
lise la science de tous les aspects pour 
détruire les relents des passions? 
Réponse. Il est vrai que toutes ces 


ment, mais ici [le Prajnapáramitasütra] 
sexprime de la sorte pour amener les 
hommes à croire en la Prajnaparamita. 
D'ailleurs dans un chapitre suivant, le 
Visesaparivarta, il veut que les êtres 
obtiennent la pure pensée (visuddha- 
citta) et cest pourquoi il sexprime ainsi. 

En outre, bien que tout cela soit obtenu 
en une seule pensée, il y a cependant une 
succession avec un début, un milieu et 
une fin, car toute pensée (citta) comporte 
trois caractéres: la production condition- 
nant la durée (sthiti) et la durée condi- 
tionnant la disparition (vyaya). Et il en 
est ainsi pour la pensée, les mentaux, les 
formations dissociées de la pensée, les 
actes corporels et les actes vocaux. 

Par la science des chemins (mar- 
ga-jñatā) le Bodhisattva remplit parfai- 
tement l'omniscience (sarvajnata); par 
l'omniscience il remplit parfaitement la 
science de tous les aspects (sarva-kara- 
jriata); par la science de tous les aspects il 
détruit les relents des passions (Klesava- 
sanah prajahati). 


Chodron (4, 1444-45) translates: 


Sutra: The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wants to destroy the traces of all the con- 
flicting emotions by means of knowledge 
should exert himself in the perfection of 
wisdom. It is thus, O Sariputra, that the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva should practice 
the perfection of wisdom. 

Sástra: Question. The bodhisattva 
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Why, then, does it say that if you wish to attain the wisdom of the path and 
so forth, you should master prajria-wisdom? 

Answer: It is true that the three wisdoms exist in a single thought. How- 
ever, for the sake of explaining this to people and making it easy to under- 
stand, this sort of explanation is used [in the Paricavimsati Sutra]. In the 
Diamond Sutra it says, "Does the Tathagata have physical eyes or not? The 
answer is, ‘yes, he does.... Does the Tathagata have the Buddha eye or not? 
[26b] The answer is, ‘yes, he does.” Although he has five kinds of eyes, these 
are not really divided and separate— it is just that his one eyesight combines 
the functions of all five [of the above] five, and sees the five objective realms 
[of these five kinds of eyesight]. 

What does this mean? The Buddha eye is able to perceive coarse vis- 
ible forms, just like those that are seen by ordinary people or those that are 
beyond the sight of ordinary people—this is called "the physical eye.” Also, 
[the Buddha eye] is able to perceive minute forms, just like those that are 
beyond the sight of divine beings—this is called “the divine eye.” To have 
penetrating insight that these coarse and minute forms are all empty like 


obtains omniscience, the knowledge of 
all the aspects and destroys all the traces 
of conflicting emotion in one and the 
same moment of mind. Why does [the 
Prajüápàáramitàsütra] say here that he 
uses omniscience to completely fulfill the 
knowledge of all the aspects and that he 
uses the knowledge of all the aspects to 
destroy the traces of the passions? 
Answer. It is true that all these knowl- 
edges are acquired simultaneously, but 
here [the Prajnaparamitasitra] expresses 
itself in this way in order to bring peo- 
ple to believe in the Prajnaparamita. 
Besides, in a following chapter, the 
Visesaparivarta, he wants beings to 
acquire pure mind and this is why he 
expresses himself in this way. 

Moreover, although that is all acquired 
in a single mind-moment, there is, nev- 
ertheless, a succession with a beginning, 
a middle and an end, for every mind 
involves three characteristics: production 
which conditions duration and duration 
which conditions disappearance. And this 
is so for the mind, mental events, forma- 
tions dissociated from the mind, physical 
actions and vocal actions. 


By means of the knowledge of the 
paths, the bodhisattva completely fulfills 
omniscience; by means of omniscience, 
he completely fulfills the knowledge of all 
the aspects; by means of the knowledge 
of all the aspects, he destroys the traces 
of the passions 

Does the Tathagata ... yes, he does 4] 
AUR ABR. EZ Ao JI EMR A RRT. 
£R.: a summary of a passage from 
the Diamond Sūtra, T 8.751b13-20, where 
the same question is asked for five types 
of "eyes": physical eye SIR, divine eye X 
HR, eye of wisdom BR, Dharma eye iX 
HR and Buddha eye HER. With the physi- 
cal eyes one can see the physical world, 
with the divine eye one can see the future 
lives of sentient beings, with the eye of 
wisdom one can see that the world is 
empty, with the Dharma eye can see all 
dharmas, and with the Buddha eye one 
can see all of the above. These kinds of 
eyesight belong, respectively, to ordinary 
people, divine beings, those of the two 
vehicles, bodhisattvas, and Buddhas. 
Chih-i expounds on these five "eyes" in 
the next paragraph. 
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the [in]sight of those of the two vehicles—this is called “eye of wisdom.” To 
have penetrating insight into the provisional reality of conventionally named 
existence without error is like the [in]sight of bodhisattvas—this is called 
"the Dharma eye.” To see the true aspect [of reality] in all phenomena—this 
is called “the Buddha eye.” You should know that the Buddha eye perceives 
perfectly and completely, without fault. Therefore a sütra says, "Be fully 
endowed with the five eyesights and perfect bodhi-wisdom, and forever be 
the father and mother of the triple world” 

Here, however, we have discussed only the Buddha eye because, as all 
streams flow into the sea and lose their original identity, so we do not need 
to discuss the other four [because they are included in the Buddha eye]. 

The wisdom of the Buddha is illumined concerning emptiness, like that 
which is perceived by those of the two vehicles—this is called "'omniscience^ 
The wisdom of the Buddha is illumined concerning conventional existence, 
like that perceived by the bodhisattva—this is called "the wisdom of the 
path.” The wisdom of the Buddha is illumined concerning emptiness, con- 
ventional existence, and the Middle, and sees all as the true aspect [of real- 
ity] —this is called “universal wisdom.” Therefore it is said that the three wis- 
doms are attained in a single thought. Therefore know that the three types 
of eyesight achieved in a single mind through the three types of cessation 
can see the threefold truth that is beyond conceptual understanding. Since 
this [in]sight is attained through cessation, it is given the name "eyesight" 
[as in "seeing"]. Ihe three wisdoms achieved in a single thought through 
the three types of contemplation know the three kinds of objective realms 
that are beyond conceptual understanding. Since this wisdom is attained 
through contemplation, it is given the name “wisdom” [as in "knowing |]. 
These "[threefold] objective realms" and "[threefold] truth" are different 
only in the sense that right and left are different, and "seeing" and "knowing" 
are different only in their “eyesight, and should not be explained as distinct. 


Be fully endowed with the five eye- 
sights and perfect bodhi-wisdom, and 
forever be the father and mother of the 
triple world AHRR J£ P3 $E7K Bt — REX 
f}: an exact quote from the Sutra on Peti- 
tioning Avalokitesvara, T 20.37b28-29. On 
this sūtra and its use in expounding the 
Four Samadhis, see the above section of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan 14c27-15b17. 

All streams flow into the sea ... vit A 
4A YF: a summary of a longer expla- 
nation of the inclusion of all five kinds of 


eyes in the Buddha eye found in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.348b-c. The central pas- 
sage in this regard reads: 
Thus the physical eye, divine eye, eye wis- 
dom, and Dharma eye lose their original 
identity when one attains Buddhahood, 
and are together called “the Buddha eye.’ 
It is as in Jambudvipa the four great riv- 
ers enter the great sea and thus lose their 
original identity. 
Only in the sense that right and left 
are different 44H: that is, they are dif- 
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We have brought up [the topic of] the objective realm in order to elu- 
cidate wisdom, and to make it easier to clarify threefold contemplation. We 
have used the [threefold] truth in order to depict eye[sight] and so that you 
could understand threefold cessation. Although we speak in terms of “three,” 
the reality is a single Dharma that is beyond conceptual understanding. It is 
through this one Dharma, [one] eye, and [one] wisdom that a person attains 
the essence of perfect-and-sudden cessation-and-contemplation. 

These interpretations are based on [insights gained through the practice 
of] contemplation of the mind. It is true that they are not categories set out 
in order on the basis of reading the sütras. However, in order to avoid suspi- 
cion and doubt among people, and to increase and strengthen faith [in the 
Buddha Dharma], happily [I can say that] they are in agreement with the 
sütras. Therefore I have quoted [some sütra passages] as a witness. 


3. THE REALM OF OBJECTS F [26b22-292a13] 


Third, clarifying the realm of objects is as follows: If you realize the meaning 
of the eye of wisdom that is subjective illumination, you need not wait [fur- 
ther] for the explanation of [the realm of] true objects that are the objects 
to be manifested. For the sake of those who do not yet understand, I will 
proceed with [a further discussion of] this subject. 

Now, practice based on faith f5f7 [from hearing the Dharma] proceeds 
from much hearing [of the Buddha Dharma]. This causes you to discrimi- 
nate [the true from the false] and encounter the perfect and sublime BI?» 


ferent only in mutual perspective, as right 
and left do not have meaning in them- 
selves but only in relation to each other. 

These interpretations ... happily they 
are in agreement with the sütras #25 
ZR G: in this important passage, Chih-i 
admits to the primacy of personal experi- 
ence (in this case “contemplation of the 
mind" or “the contemplative mind" Ei.L.), 
though he also emphasizes the importance 
of "authority" and being in accordance 
with "scripture" or the Buddha Dharma as 
recorded in the sütras. This primacy of the 
"contemplative mind" became an impor- 
tant part of later T'ien-t'ai and Japanese 
Tendai hermeneutics (see, for example, 
Jacqueline Stone on Original Enlighten- 
ment and the Transformation of Medieval 
Japanese Buddhism, 2003). 


If you realize the meaning of the eye of 
wisdom ... the objects to be manifested 
BE BAAR AS rr OS B Pr RE BE: that is, if 
one fully comprehends what Chih-i has 
taught under the previous section on "the 
eye of wisdom,’ one can skip this section 
on "objects" and move on to the next. In 
this section Chih-i makes the same points 
as in the previous section, except with 
respect to objective reality itself rather 
than our subjective perception of it. 


Much hearing £8: Skt., bahu-sruti, 
lit. "much hearing" or "much learning," 
particularly about the Buddha Dharma; in 
other words, one has faith and then pro- 
ceeds with practice based on a sufficient 
experience of having heard and learned 
about the Buddha Dharma. 
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[truth]. The practice of the Dharma [of meditation] i£fT has profound con- 
templation as its gist. Through these conditions [of contemplative insight] 
you can use your intellect At to perceive objects correctly. 

Concerning this matter there are two points: first, to clearly explain the 
meaning of "objects"; and second, to clarify the unity and diversity of objects 
[and wisdom]. 


1. The Meaning of "Objects" [26b27] 


The Lotus Sütra says, "Ihe Buddha reveals his knowledge and insight for the 
sake of all sentient beings.” If objects did not exist in the sense of the Middle 
[that avoids both extremes of substantialist Being and nihilistic nothing- 
ness], there would be nothing to be known through wisdom, and nothing 
to be seen with the eyes. Therefore it should be known that there are [also] 


objects that are perceived by the Buddha eye. 
The [Vimalakirti] Sutra says, "If there is anyone in this world who truly 
has the divine eye [26c] ... [it is] one who perceives the land of the Buddha 


Unity and diversity BÉ&: lit., "sepa- 
ration and intermingling or merging.” 
Rather than translate literally, however, 
I have followed the intent of the passage 
and translate this phrase as “unity and 
diversity.’ In this passage Chih-i discusses 
how objects and wisdom are both diverse 
yet have an underlying or fundamental 
unity. This idea is discussed in terms of 
the Fourfold Teachings of the Tripitaka, 
Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teachings. 

The Buddha reveals his knowledge and 
insight for the sake of all sentient beings 
$5 a ARE el Pe AIL GL: a paraphrase from the 
famous section in the chapter on “Means” 
in the Lotus Sutra (T 9.7a24) where it 
explains the “one great reason” for the 
Buddha to appear in the world. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 30 [29]), translates: 

The Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
appear in the world because they wish to 
cause the beings to hear fa of the Bud- 
dha’s knowledge and insight and thus 
enable them to gain purity. They appear 
in the world because they wish to dem- 
onstrate 7 the Buddha's knowledge and 


insight to the beings. They appear in the 
world because they wish to cause the 
beings to understand 1&. They appear in 
the world because they wish to cause the 
beings to enter A into the path of the 
Buddhas knowledge and wisdom. 


This is such a famous passage that 
surely Chih-i was metonymously referring 
to the whole passage, and his audience 
would understand it as such. 


There are objects that are perceived by 
the Buddha eye £i $8835: in terms of the 
threefold truth, this quote illustrates the 
truth of the Middle. It also illustrates that 
Chih-i teaches a somewhat “realist” posi- 
tion: the objective world does exist. 


If there is anyone ... without dualistic 
features HAAR RRS 5 E HRE: 
an abridgment of the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 
14.541b5-7. This passage was also quoted 
by Chih-i above in the section on the eye 
of wisdom; see note under 25c24-25 for a 
translation of the context. 

In terms of the threefold truth, this 
quote illustrates the mundane truth, that 
is, conventionality or provisionality. 
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as without dualistic features." If there are no mundane objects, this [divine] 
eye would not be able to perceive the Buddha lands. 

The [Larger] Sukhàvativyüha says, “The divine eye is opened,... and the 
eye of wisdom perceives the true.” Thus it should be known that there are 
objects [that, though empty, are perceived by] the wisdom eye. 

This principle of the threefold truth is beyond conceptual understand- 
ing, has no determined nature, and its reality cannot be verbalized. If, 
however, we were to attempt an explanation, it can be summarized in three 
categories: first, explaining in accordance with peoples feelings, that is, to 
speak in accordance with the minds [or mental capacities] of others; second, 
explaining in accordance with wisdom and with peoples feelings, that is, 
to speak in accordance both with [the Buddhas] own mind and with other 
peoples mental capacities; and third, explaining in accordance with wisdom, 
that is, to speak [only] in accordance with [the Buddhas] own mind. 


1. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with 
the Feelings of Sentient Beings [26c6] 


What, then, does it mean to explain the threefold truth in accordance with 
the feelings [of sentient beings]? This is like a blind person who does not 
know what milk looks like and repeatedly asks another person, "What is the 
color of milk?" The other person answers, "The color white is like a shell, rice 
powder, snow, and a crane.’ Although the blind person hears an explanation 


The divine eye is opened ... and the 
eye of wisdom perceives the true KER FH 
MEE BR FLU: an abbreviated quote from the 
Sukhavativyuha, T 12.274a4-5, an impor- 
tant Pure Land text not quoted very fre- 
quently by Chih-i. The context concerns 
a description of the bodhisattvas who are 
born in the Pure Land: 

Their physical eyes pure and not discrim- 
inative; their divine eyes of penetrating 
wisdom, immeasurable and unlimited; 
their Dharma eyes insightful and con- 
summating all paths; their eyes of wisdom 
perceiving the true so that they can cross 
to the other shore; and their Buddha eyes 
endowed with perfect enlightenment 
concerning the nature of reality. With 
unobstructed wisdom they preach [the 
Dharma] to people. 


The capability of the wisdom eye is to 


perceive emptiness, or to see things in 
light of emptiness. Thus, in terms of the 
threefold truth, this passage illustrates the 
perspective of emptiness. 


In accordance with people's feel- 
ings Þ# JÑ, in accordance with wisdom 
and with people's feelings BRTÉS', and 
in accordance with wisdom BE: these 
three methods are discussed in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, 702b; see Swanson, Founda- 
tions, 237-38. This threefold method is an 
expansion of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
division of the Buddhas teachings into 
that in accordance with the minds of oth- 
ers and that given in accordance with his 
own mind, terms also used by Chih-i here. 
The following discussion contains many 
passages similar to Chih-is discussion of 
the two truths in the Fa-hua hsüan-i. 


White like a shell, rice powder, snow, 
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of these things [as representing the color "white"], he is unable to compre- 
hend the true color of milk. Thus blind people individually come to their 
own [limited and mistaken] understandings, fighting over whether to take 
the shell or the rice powder [as the true expression of the color "white"] and 
provoke a fourfold argument [as to which of the four analogies for “white” 
is "correct ]. 

It is the same for ordinary people with their deluded and clouded feel- 
ings. For the sake of such people, who do not know the threefold truth, one 
discriminates between great wisdom [= emptiness] and means [= conven- 
tionality]. Or one clarifies the threefold truth in terms of existence 4 P, like 
a blind person hearing of a shell [as the explanation for the color “white”]. 
Or [clarifying the threefold truth] in terms of emptiness is like the blind 
person hearing about rice powder. Or clarifying the threefold truth in terms 
of both existence and emptiness is like the blind person hearing about snow. 
Or, clarifying the threefold truth in terms of neither existence nor empti- 
ness is like the blind person hearing about a crane. Although [an ordinary 


and a crane £& E13 H$& 33 $855: this anal- 
ogy is from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.688c15-23, and has been quoted previ- 
ously. For a full translation of this passage 
see the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a22. The 
following sentence is an addition by Chih- 
i and is reminiscent of the tale of the blind 
men and the elephant, each describing the 
whole only in terms of the small part they 
have touched. 


Discriminates between great wisdom 
and means X257; f& 05357 5: though in 
terms of the perfect threefold truth, they 
are indivisible, like two sides of a coin. 


Blind person hearing of a shell Bij 
R: in the analogy in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, the blind man misunderstands the 
example of a shell to illustrate the color 
white by asking "Is the color of milk like 
the sound of a shell?" In a similar way, 
the danger of explaining the threefold 
truth in terms of existence is that one will 
misunderstand "existence" to refer to sub- 
stantial Being. Muranaka (253) explains 
that a shell illustrates "existence" because 
it contains something inside of itself. 


Blind person hearing about rice pow- 


der 5 4k: again, in the analogy, the blind 
person misunderstands visual for tactile 
sensation and asks "Is the color of milk 
soft like rice powder?" In a similar way, 
the danger of explaining the threefold 
truth merely in terms of emptiness is that 
one will misunderstand it to mean a nihil- 
istic nothingness. Muranaka (253) posits 
that rice powder illustrates “emptiness” 
because of its “softness,” its lack of a hard 
essence. 


Blind person hearing about snow Bf 
38: in the analogy the blind person asks, 
"is it cold like snow?" Muranaka (253) 
explains that snow illustrates "both exis- 
tence and emptiness" because snow exists 
yet when it melts it does not exist [though 
it continues to "exist" as water]. 


Is like #1: the text has "know" %1 instead 
of "like" 41 at this point, but given the 
pattern of the passage here, this must be a 
copyist error. 


Blind person hearing about a crane 
HEBR: in the analogy the blind person 
does not respond to the final example of a 
crane for the color white, but by this time 
it is obvious that tactile experiences can- 
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person] hears these explanations, he does not yet comprehend the truth. 
Thus ordinary ignorant people cannot perceive the true features [of reality] 
as permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity. Not only have they not yet real- 
ized true perception, but they are each individually attached to [their own 
interpretation of] emptiness or existence, and contest the pros and cons of 
their mutual positions. 

Among those who were always interpreting the two truths are the so- 
called twenty-three scholars [of the Liang]; [the interpretations of] these 
disputants was not the same, and each had differing opinions. All quoted 
the sutras and $astras but it cannot be determined which is correct. If we say 
that they are all equally correct, then the truth is immeasurable; if we say that 
they are all equally incorrect, then they are all dependent [on something else, 
and we are left without anything on which to rely]. Because of this, we rely 
on our own [opinions] and reject those of others, and though we get a sip 
of the ambrosia [of the truth], this injures our life[-force] and we die young. 


not teach the meaning of a visual sense. 
Muranaka explains (253) that the crane 
illustrates neither existence nor emptiness 
because the crane flies in the sky 2 (= 
emptiness) yet does not abide there. 


Ordinary people cannot perceive the 
true features ... JA BE FL SRIF 
K+H: this is also the conclusion of the 
analogy in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
see T 12.688c23. 


Twenty-three scholars >+ =: Chih- 
i also refers to these twenty-three dispu- 
tants in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.702b9- 
10. The passage reads: 


This is like a blind man following his feel- 
ings when presented with many different 
[analogies for the whiteness of] milk. The 
blind man, hearing various explanations, 
argues about the color white. Do they 
not all refer to [the whiteness of] milk? 
All the masters have failed to understand 
this meaning. They each are attached 
to a certain text, and present their own 
opinions and argue. They each deny each 
other's [opinion], believing one and not 
believing another. What vigorous bick- 
ering! They do not know which side is 
correct. 


If the explanations of the twenty-three 
[disputants] and those who are able to to 
destroy [other mistaken interpretations] 
have scriptural support [for their inter- 
pretations], these are all classified merely 
as the meaning of the two truths [taught] 
in accordance with the feelings [or 
capacity of the listener]. Those [whose 
explanation of the two truths] lack any 
scriptural reference are all wrong and are 
the same as the heterodox teachings and 
should not be included in [the classifica- 
tion of the correct interpretations of] the 
two truths. 

This material is based on a record in the 
Kuang hung ming chi, T 52.247b-250b. For 
a detailed discussion of the background 
and positions of these figures, see chapter 
4 on "The Liang Period (502-557): The 
Debate of Prince Chao-ming and the 
Twenty-three Disputants" in Swanson, 
Foundations, 57-69. 

It cannot be determined which is cor- 
rect XAA Æ: Chih-i points out in the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, however, that those who 
have scriptural support for their interpre- 
tations are correct, and those who do not 
are not correct. 
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A sütra says that Maüjusri and Maitreya, when they were as yet unen- 
lightened, fought together over the two truths, and they both fell into hell. 
Ordinary people in this present world one-sidedly take up specific verbal 
discourses and are insistently and rigidly attached to them. Though there 
may be something to be said [for each of these positions], I fear that this 
[being attached to specific positions] obstructs the intent of the Buddha. 
Such people are not able to know the threefold truth [that is taught] in accor- 
dance with [individual] feelings. 

If you understand this meaning, then even if you hear various [seem- 
ingly contradictory] expositions, you know that the Tathagata [in preaching 
the Dharma] takes into account the varying capabilities and feelings [of dif- 
ferent people]. Because these varying capabilities and feelings are numerous, 
the expositions [of the Dharma] are also not limited to a single type. This is 
the explanation of the threefold truth in accordance with the mental capacity 


of others. 


... fought together over the two truths, 
and they both fell into hell 3:23: — iif FH ER Hb 
Sk: from the Miao-sheng-ting ching URE 
&&, the Sutra of Sublime Supreme Samadhi. 
This text, probably an apocryphal Chinese 
sutra, was believed lost, and the Shakusen 
kogi says that “this text is missing from 
the canon" (BT [Fa-hua hsüan-i] II, 131). 
It was rediscovered, however, among the 
manuscripts at Tun-huang and published 
by Sekiguchi Shindai in his Tendai shikan 
no kenkyu (1969), 379-402. 

As Chan-jan (BT II, 251) points out, the 
sūtra says it was Mafjusri and Sakyamuni 
(in one of his previous lives), not Mai- 
treya, who had this dispute. The text pub- 
lished by Sekiguchi (1969, 398), says: 

The Buddha said to Ananda, “I, in the 
distant past, studied widely and had a 
dispute with Manjusri over [the mean- 
ing of] the two truths as existence & 


[the understanding of the two truths as] 
existence; I supported nothingness. On 
account of this dispute we were not able to 
determine whether the two truths mean 
existence or nothingness, and dying we 
fell into the three evil destinies where 
we wore hot steel globes for immeasur- 


able kalpas. When I emerged from hell 
I met Kassapa, who then explained the 
two truths of existence and nothingness. 
The Buddha Kassapa said, 'All dharmas 
are without a substantial nature. [The 
meaning of] existence and nothingness 
that you speak of is not consistent with 
this meaning. Why? Because all myriad 
dharmas are empty and quiescent. These 
two truths are both existence and noth- 
ingness. Your present understanding is 
merely an understanding of the literal 
meaning, not an understanding of the 
profound meaning. Your understanding 
of this is like the deaf and the dumb; 
how can you understand the profound 
meaning?" 

I heard this and immediately went into 
the forest and contemplated it, entered 
a state of meditation, and for seven 
days within the four dhyana stages con- 
templated samadhi, the three contem- 
plations, the three wisdoms, the three 
emptinesses, great emptiness, and the 
emptiness of supreme meaning, and 
finally understood this emptiness, that 
all the myriad dharmas are empty, are 
all empty and quiescent. Why? Because 
all the myriad dharmas are inherently 
empty by nature.” 
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2. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with 
Both Feelings and Wisdom [26c25] 


Explaining the threefold truth in accordance with both feelings and wisdom 
is as follows. Feelings are explained as plural, and wisdom is explained as 
singular. In this case we cannot attain “singularity” if we speak of “three.” 
But in this case we are speaking of ordinary feelings, and [the realm of] 
ordinary feeling is all [in the realm of conventional] means; thus although 
the one [truth] is indivisible from three, the essential points together make 
a plurality. If we speak from the perspective of the Noble Ones wisdom, the 
Noble One's wisdom means that true reality has been attained, and although 
one is indivisible from three, putting them together makes a singularity. One 
speaks of "three" truths [or a threefold truth] because of the need to unite 
[the perspectives of] [human] feelings and [the Buddhas] wisdom. [27a] 

A person at the level of "resemblance" [to enlightenment] has purified 
the six senses, but still has not aroused a true perception of the Middle Way. 
Although such a person contemplates the threefold truth, in terms of the 
level [achieved] or the insight gained this person has only destroyed the 
four levels [of passions] and the minute, dust-like delusions. This person 
has realized the path of means, but still understands the two truths as a 
bundle [of two separate matters]. If this person realizes the first [stage of 
the ten] abodes, the person can destroy ignorance and perceive Buddha- 
nature, be illuminated with regard to both of the two truths as wisdom, and 
be endowed with [the realization that] the threefold truth as a bundle is the 
supreme truth of the Middle Way. To discuss feelings and wisdom together 
is to speak in accordance with both the mind of [the Buddha] himself and 
of others. 


... the need to unite feelings and 
wisdom 1$ 4 1H&: the meaning of this 
paragraph is not clear. Chih-i seems to be 
playing with the relationship between the 
three and the one—between plurality and 
unity—but his explanation is terse and 
ambiguous. 

The level of “resemblance” #8) fiz: the 
fourth level in Chih-i's scheme of the Six 
Identities. This stage of “identity in resem- 
blance” refers to the stage at which one 
become “related to” or has some “sem- 
blance” to enlightenment, having sev- 
ered all obstacles of mistaken views and 
thoughts in the triple world. It is not clear 


why Chih-i brings up a discussion of this 
stage at this point. 

Has only destroyed the four levels [of 
passions] and the minute, dust-like pas- 
sions {AK DUE K ELX: and has not yet 
been freed from fundamental ignorance, 
the basic propensity of human beings 
toward ignorance and passionate attach- 
ment. 

First (stage of the ten] abodes #/){£: the 
ten abodes are the eleventh through twen- 
tieth stages of the fifty-two bodhisattva 
stages. See Chappell, T'ien-tai Buddhism, 
for details. 
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3. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with the 
Wisdom of the Buddha [2746] 


Explaining the threefold truth in accordance with [the Buddhas] wisdom is 
as follows: 

After you advance beyond [the stage of] the first abode, [you realize 
that] it is not just the Middle Way that transcends what is seen and heard— 
the real and mundane [truths] are also likewise. 

The threefold truth is profound and subtle, and is illuminated only 
through wisdom; it cannot be signified and is beyond conceptualization. 
You can only hear this and be amazed. It is neither inside nor outside, nei- 
ther difficult nor easy, neither with marks nor without marks. It is not of this 
world [of worldly dharmas], nor does it have a certain form. Even a hundred 
such negative depictions would not plumb its depths, and all four aspects of 
the tetralemma are futile [to explain it]. [As the Lotus Sutra says,] “Only a 
Buddha and a Buddha can exhaust it.” It is beyond words, discursive thought 
is inadequate [to grasp it], and it cannot be imagined by ordinary people. 
Whether [it is described as] one or three, all [true aspects of the ultimate] 
transcend the emotive aspirations [of ordinary ignorant people]. It cannot 
be fathomed even by those of the two vehicles, much less by ordinary people. 
Just as the true color of milk must be seen by opening your eyes, you can 
expend words [to no end], but a blind person will still not understand. This 
kind of explanation is called “explaining the characteristics of the threefold 
truth in accordance with [the Buddha's ultimate] wisdom.” This is to talk in 
accordance with [the Buddhas] own mind. 


Now I will quote further sutra passages that clarify the two truths in 
order to manifest the teaching of the threefold truth. 


Only a Buddha and a Buddha can 
exhaust it "Bb 92 (i 7) HEST 3: a famous 
phrase from the chapter on "Means, T 
9.5c11. See Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 22 [22]): 

Cease, Sariputra, we need speak no more. 
Why is this? Concerning the prime, rare, 
hard-to-understand dharmas, which the 
Buddha has perfected, only a Buddha 
and a Buddha can exhaust their reality, 
namely the suchness of the dharmas, the 
suchness of their marks.... 

It is beyond words = i858 Wr, discursive 
thought is inadequate [to grasp it] -U{T 
RR: lit., "requires the extinction of men- 
tal processes" or "the locus of discursive 


thought is annihilated." See Glossary. 

Although Chih-i does not identify these 
phrases as a scriptural quote, they are 
found in the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1019c23, as 
well as a number of other sütras. See note 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 21b7. 

The true color of milk ... a blind per- 
son will still not understand 5407, &BR 
bi Jy hte S ah BT ak: see note above 
on the analogy of the blind person and 
the color of milk in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra. 

Now I will quote further sūtra pas- 
sages: the following section seems to be 
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If it is said that ordinary people are able to realize insight into the essence 
of causes and conditions and arouse a contemplative understanding— is this 
not the mundane truth that is explained in accordance with the feelings [of 
ordinary people]? To realize causes and conditions as indivisible from emp- 
tiness—is this not the real [truth] explained in accordance with feelings? In 
this way, these are the two truths explained in accordance with feelings. 

If it is said that “what is perceived by the minds of ordinary people is 
called the mundane truth, and what is perceived by the minds of the sages is 
called the real truth"—is this not an explanation of the two truths in accor- 
dance with both feelings and wisdom? 

If it is said that "ordinary people act in this world but do not know 
the [true] features of this world; ordinary people do not even know the 
mundane [truth] concerning this world, so how can they know the real? 
Therefore know that both of the two truths are not part of the knowledge of 
ordinary people" —is this not an explanation of the two truths in accordance 
with wisdom? 

Thus I have given a threefold explanation of the two truths. The three- 
fold truth should be understood in the same way. 


For the skeptic: if it is said that the Buddha always relies on two truths 
to preach the Dharma, then if there are three explanations of the two truths, 
[the threefold truth] can also be categorized in this way. The Buddha always 


If [the two truths are described] in terms 
of verbalization, there are two types— 
first is worldly dharmas and second is 
transworldly dharmas. Good sons. What 
isknown byatransworldly person is called 
the supreme truth. What is known by 
worldly people is called the worldly truth. 


based mostly on the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra; Chih-i may be referring to the pas- 
sage at T 12.684a, which expounds on the 
two types of wisdom of the Four Noble 
Truths. 


Realize insight into the essence of 
causes and conditions and arouse a con- 
templative understanding &E88;£ Atk 
p^ USE: this may refer to phrases in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, but the classical 
commentaries do not identify the quote. 


Ordinary people act in this world ... 
the knowledge of ordinary people JL X: 
fT HE F8] 7S RTL HE Fed H o SL A re AS ELTE F8] 2 18 
AD 53 A RC ik A — ait YF SE SLAP ak: the Inyo 
identifies this quote as from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.821c, but I could 
not locate the passage. Chan-jan (BT-II, 
257) says that "this passage should be in 


Realize causes and conditions as indi- 
visible from emptiness 18 A #Ell Æ: this 
phrase is reminiscent of the Middle Trea- 


tise, verse 24/18. 


What is perceived by the minds of 
ordinary people ... is called the real 
truth JL XC Pr EH R Fl o BA DP ELS 
#3 iti: see the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.684C17: 


the text [of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra] 
but could not be found.” 

The Buddha always relies on two 
truths to preach the Dharma f: (kK — iif 
Hit: see the famous verse in the Middle 
Treatise, T 30.32c16. 
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delighted in the Middle—his descent to the womb [from the middle heaven], 
his birth [in the middle kingdom], his departure from home [at midnight], 
his attainment of the path [of the Middle Way under the Bodhi tree], and his 
final entry into extinction all occured in the middle of the night. Each color 
and each scent—there is nothing that is not the Middle Way. If you explain 
the Middle Way, how can you not be inclined toward these three meanings? 


4. The Four Siddhantas [27a29| 


Again, each [of the three] explanations includes the meanings of the four 
siddhantas. 

The four meanings [of the four siddantas] in accordance with feelings 
are as follows: [27b] 

1. The principle of the truth cannot be adequately verbalized, but you 
must rely on words to explain. Words, however, necessarily involve feelings, 
and feelings necessarily lead to [the seeking of] happiness. Some rejoice 
when they hear the real [truth], some rejoice when they hear the mundane, 
and some rejoice when they hear the Middle. This is the meaning of using 
the worldly method [to explain] the Middle in accordance with feelings. 

2. There are different ways to approach different beings. Some hear the 
teaching of nothingness and increase in their wisdom and keeping of the 
precepts. Some hear the teaching of existence and increase in their wisdom 
and keeping of the precepts. Some hear the teaching of the Middle and 
increase in their wisdom and keeping of the precepts. This is the meaning 
of using the individual method [to explain] the Middle in accordance with 
feelings. 

3. Practitioners are different in their ability to overcome evil. Some hear 
the teaching of existence and are able to overcome drowsiness and attain 
awakened insight. Some hear the teaching of nothingness and are able to 
overcome drowsiness, distractions, and so forth. Some hear the teaching of 
the Middle and are able to overcome drowsiness, distractions, and so forth. 
This is the meaning of using the therapeutic method [to explain] the Middle 
in accordance with feelings. 


Each color and each scent—there is 
nothing that is not the Middle Way — & 
— FWJ Č: this famous phrase appears 
also in the introduction to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 1024-25. 

How can one not be inclined ... &7\= 
X EE: that is, the threefold structure is 
unavoidable? 


Four siddhantas V47& T8: these have 
been explained previously. See above 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c-5a; see also 
Swanson, Foundations, 23-30. 

Different ways to approach different 
beings REED]: or, "different strokes 
for different folks”; lit., “the convenience 
of sentient beings is not the same.” 
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4. Sentient beings are different in the way they realize enlightenment. 
Some hear of nothingness and reach understanding F#4. Some hear of exis- 
tence and reach transcendent awakening £18. Some hear of the Middle and 
arouse penetrating insight 3£ífx. 

The same can be said concerning the contemplation of the mind. Some 
preach [the contemplation of] existence, and their joy is like the shadow of a 
cloud. Some practice [the contemplation of] nothingness and their physical 
and mental senses are quenched. Some practice [the contemplation of] the 
Middle and their spiritual wisdom [to be able to freely discern all things] 
becomes clear and distinct. 

In this way there are various differences [in the capacities of human 
beings]. [Therefore, at times the Middle] must be singular and not plural, 
[and at times the Middle] must be plural and not singular. Therefore the 
Buddha taught the arising of dharmas, but that the attainment of libera- 
tion depends on non-arising [empty] dharmas. The Buddha also taught the 
non-arising of dharmas, but that [in another sense—that of the conventional 
truth—] the attainment of liberation depends on the arising of dharmas. 
This is the meaning of using the supreme method to explain the Middle in 
accordance with feelings. 

Therefore it says in the Lotus Sütra, "Ihe Buddha knows the various 
desires, the various actions, the various natures, and the various ways of 
thinking of sentient beings." This has four meanings. What are these [four]? 
“Various desires" refers to the worldly [siddhanta]. “Various natures" refers 
to the arousing of good [that is, the individual siddhànta]. “Various actions" 
refers to the therapeutic [siddhanta]. "Various ways of thinking" refers to 
the supreme [siddhanta]. Why does "nature" correspond to [the individual 
siddhanta and] the “arousing of good,’ and why do "actions" correspond to 
the therapeutic [siddhanta] and the destruction of evil? In general terms, 
the good nature has both hidden and manifest [aspects], and evil deeds 
have both hidden and manifest [aspects]. To follow through on this mean- 


The same can be said 7^fif: that is, vari- Sūtra, 239 [221]) translates the context: 


ous people experience it in different ways Not in the manner of the triple sphere 
according to their capabilities. does [the Buddha] view the triple sphere. 
Shadow of a cloud €: the proverbial Such matters as these the Thus Come 


One sees clearly, without confusion or 
error. Since the living beings have sundry 
natures, sundry desires, sundry actions, 
sundry recollections, notions, and dis- 


"silver lining"? The promise of rain? The 
meaning of this image is not clear. 
The Buddha knows ... various ways of 


thinking of sentient beings f RÆ FERE criminations; wishing to enable them to 
ak fa fe (T TETE TERR FEB: from the chapter produce wholesome roots, by resort to 
on "The Life-span of the Tathagata” in the divers parables and expressions in sun- 


Lotus Sutra T 9.42c16-17. Hurvitz (Lotus dry ways he preaches the Dharma. 
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ing further, good overcomes the hidden, and evil reveals [the delusions and 
passions of the mind]. 

It is as when the Buddha had not yet appeared in this world, the good 
roots of those of the three vehicles were hidden and suppressed and had not 
yet been manifested—therefore we say that their good natures were hidden. 
If they hear of the threefold truth, then their goodness will be aroused— 
therefore we know that "various natures" corresponds to "the arousing of 
good,’ and so this should correspond to the individual siddhanta. 

Again, when the Buddha had not yet appeared in this world, the evil 
actions of sentient beings were exposed and open. Their depravity, perver- 
sity, and wrongdoing were manifest. The Buddha taught the threefold truth 
in order to destroy these evils. Therefore know that "various actions" corre- 
sponds to the destruction of evil, and to the therapeutic siddhanta. 

As for “various ways of thinking refers to the supreme siddhàánta" — 
conceptions are the stuff of wisdom, and it is their perversion that causes 
the mind to plunge into mistaken views and so forth. If you meet a teacher 
who can correct these thoughts, then you can realize the three opposites 
of perverted views. The Buddha wishes to correct [these perversions] into 
wisdom, and so he taught the threefold truth. [27c] This is [the siddhdanta of] 
the supreme meaning. 

The teaching of the threefold truth in accordance with feelings has 
already been explained as involving four meanings; the teaching of the 
threefold truth in accordance with both feelings and wisdom, and in accor- 
dance with wisdom, should be understood in the same way. 


We have seen that the three times four, or twelve types, of explaining 
the threefold truth are not the same. Why, then, should it be different for the 
Noble One than it is for the ordinary emotive person—why be attached to 
only one type [of the expression of truth], and hurt yourself by bickering? If 
you know that the noble teachings [of the Buddha] are unlimited, you will 
stop arguing that "this is right" or “this is wrong,’ or arousing arrogance and 
attempting to elevate yourself and seeking to be authoritative. This is like a 


Good overcomes the hidden: XE — m —^7 8: usually there are four “perver- 
{k: thus arousing good according to each sions” or delusions—to have a mistaken 
individual. view concerning impermanence, suffer- 
ing, impurity, and no-self. 

Twelve types + —f&: the three types of 
teaching according to feeling, both feeling 
and wisdom, and wisdom, each under- 
AE SA BL: lit. “are counted as wisdom.’ stood in terms of the four siddhdantas, 

The three opposites of perverted views multiplied (3x4) to give twelve types. 


Evil reveals JE & $5: thus serving in a 
therapeutic fashion. 
Conceptions are the stuff of wisdom 78 
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wise blind man who does not argue over the color of milk, but is humble 
and modest. 

By means of threefold cessation people realize the three types of insight, 
perceive the threefold dharma, attain the three wisdoms, and know the 
threefold truth. Their perception of the Middle is clear, and they are fully 
illuminated concerning both [the mundane and real truths; emptiness and 
conventionality]. It is as when clouds clear and obstacles are removed—both 
the upper [sky = emptiness, the real truth] and the lower [earth = conven- 
tional, the mundane truth] are made manifest and clear. At that time the true 
and the false should be verified, and you experience a determination like that 
of a lions roar. 

My personal opinion is that being in accordance with feelings is accom- 
modating; being in accordance with both feelings and wisdom is half 
accommodating and half rigorous; and being in accordance with wisdom is 
rigorous. Why is this so? It is like a Noble One saying to an ordinary person, 
"At this time your mind and thoughts are mundane. If you are able to realize 
this mundaneness [that your thoughts are mundane], this vanity will turn 
into [a realization of] the truth.” How can this not be called accommodat- 
ing? [Suppose the Noble One says] "Your present knowledge of a hundred 
thousand conceptions is all mundane. Only what is known by the Noble One 
is [ultimately] true.” How can this not be called being half accommodating 
and half rigorous? [Suppose the Noble One says] "The two truths cannot be 
wholly known by ordinary people. The supreme Noble One alone is able to 
know them.” This surely is a matter of being rigorous. This interpretation is 
easy to understand, so I will record it here. 


2. The Unity and Diversity of Wisdom and Objects [27c15] 


Second, to clarify the unity and diversity £ of wisdom and the realm of 
objects, first [I will discuss] the realm of objects and then wisdom. 


1. Unity and Diversity of Objects [27c16] 
All sütras explain the [objective] truth, though there are differences and 
similarities, such as four, three, two, and one [truth]. This is a general expla- 
nation [of the realm of objects]. 


My personal opinion £A: ...: this Four, three, two, and one l1 — ——: 


paragraph is believed to be commentary 
added by Kuan-ting. See BT-II, 264. 

Accommodating and rigorous 9: lit. 
"giving and taking,' but I have tried a more 
free translation here. 


that is, the Four Noble Truths, the three 
truths (of emptiness, conventionality and 
the Middle), the two truths (mundane 
and real), and one single truth. Chih-i fol- 
lows this pattern in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 
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1. Unity and Diversity of Objects in Terms of the Fourfold Teachings 
1. The Tripitaka Teachings [27c17] 


The Tripitaka Teachings are teachings of [skillful] means and only clarifies 
the two truths [as distinct from each other]. 

A bodhisattva in the early and intermediate stages [of practice] always 
has the real [truth] in mind, [striving] to overcome the fourfold delusions of 
this world, “trying to extinguish the glut of passionate afflictions,’ cultivat- 
ing the six perfections for three incalculable eons, “enriching your body of 
virtue, planting the pleasant physical marks [of a Buddha] and obtaining 
the five supranormal powers over the span of a hundred kalpas, attaining the 
Dharma eye to illuminate the mundane truth, becoming able to distinguish 
the natures and capabilities and regulate the maturing of sentient beings, and 
[finally] to do the deeds of a Buddha. Those in the latter stages can sit on the 
seat of enlightenment and sever and extinguish the views and thoughts [of 
this world] with the thirty-four enlightened mental states. These thirty-four 
enlightened mental states are: eight kinds of patient recognition, eight kinds 


33.700c-705b. See translation in Swanson, 
Foundations, 226-56. 

“Trying to extinguish the glut of 
passionate afflictions” 414 88iH and 
“enriching one's body of virtue" 7) f& £r JE: 
these two phrases are from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.169b11. Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 909) 
translates as follows: 


Le Bodhisattva agit de méme: il 
contemple (samanupasyati) le loup de 
l'impermanence (anityata), de la douleur 
(duhkha) et du vide (Sunya) de telle sorte 
que la graisse des passions (samyojana- 
meda) fonde tandis que la chair des qua- 
lités (gunamamsa) prend consistance. 


Chodron (2, 708) translates the context: 


A king had a prime minister whose 
faults he himself concealed so that they 
remained unknown. He said to him one 
day: "Go and find me a big sheep but that 
has no fat; if you don't find one, I will 
inflict punishment on you.” The prime 
minister was learned: he chained up a 
big sheep, fed it with grass and grains; 
but three times each day, he frightened 
it with a wolf. Thus the sheep, in spite 
of all the food that it received, was big 


but had no fat. The minister brought the 
sheep and presented it to the king who 
commanded his people to kill it; it was 
big but had no fat. The king asked how 
that was done, and the minister gave him 
the reason we have just described. The 
bodhisattva acts in the same way: he con- 
templates the wolf of impermanence, 
suffering, and emptiness in such a way 
that the fat of the passions melts while 
the flesh of the qualities becomes solid. 


Planting the pleasant physical marks 
f4404+: thirty-two major and eighty minor 
physical characteristics. 

Five supranormal powers 711838: the 
supranormal abilities to see what ordinary 
people cannot see, to hear sounds that 
ordinary people cannot hear, to read other 
peoples minds, to perceive ones own and 
other people's past lives, and to appear 
anywhere one wishes. See also the Glos- 
sary under “six supranormal powers.’ 

Eight kinds of patient recognition 
AXEZ) and eight kinds of wisdom /\ 
*#: these are an all-inclusive category for 
mental states or attitudes that help one to 
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of wisdom, nine non-obstructions, and nine liberations, all together thirty- 
four types of mental states. A sütra says, “A single thought has six hundred 
arisings and perishings. Cheng-shih lun masters say that “There are sixty 
moments in a single thought.” In any case, [the important thing is that] you 
enter [a realization of] emptiness from [the perspective of] conventionality 
in a single moment, and attain the eye of wisdom, are illuminated concern- 
ing the real truth, and attain the realization of Buddhahood. First [the 
bodhisattva] illuminates the mundane, and then illuminates the real; in this 
way both of the two truths are illuminated, and differently from the way of 


the disciples [= sravakas]. 


[At the level of the Tripitaka Teachings,] the bodhisattva only illumi- 
nates the mundane, and those of the two vehicles only illuminate the real 


sever mistaken views, two for each of the 
four noble truths. 


Nine non-obstructions A% i and 
nine liberations JLi: these eighteen 
categories represent mental states or atti- 
tudes that help one sever deluded attitudes 
and obstacles to true knowledge. There are 
nine of each to correspond to higher, mid- 
dling, and lower levels—each with higher, 
middling, and lower levels—to give nine 
levels of delusions. 

A single thought has six hundred aris- 
ings and perishings —& 7x B ^£i&: it is not 
clear which sütra Chih-i has in mind here. 
The Kogi (BT-II, 274) refers to a passage in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (section “33- 
42") that says there are four hundred aris- 
ings and perishings in a single moment, 
and another passage that says “There 
are ninety moments in one thought. In 
a single thought there are nine hundred 
arisings and perishings in each moment.” 
The Kogi admits, however, that no pas- 
sage concerning six hundred arisings and 
perishings can be located. A search of 
the Taisho sat database confirmed only 
four hits: the Mo-ho chih-kuan and its 
commentary, a Yogacara text (Fx (Mimac, T 
42.651c8), and an Abhidharma text (I Æ 
EES am (EF, T 64.192b20). 

Cheng-shih lun masters bambi: those 


who specialized in the Cheng-shih lun 
(*Satyasiddhi-sastra), T 32, no. 1646, an 
Abhidharma-type treatise attributed to 
Harivarman and translated into Chinese 
by Kumárajiva. The text is not extant 
in Sanskrit, though there is a study and 
English translation made from a Sanskrit 
reconstruction of this text by N. Aiyas- 
wami Sastri, Satyasiddhisastra of Harivar- 
man, 1978. For details, see chapter six, 
“The Cheng Shih Lun Scholars, in Swan- 
son, Foundations, 82-96. 


There are sixty moments in a single 
thought — £7 t X35: a search of the 
Cheng-shih lun failed to turn up this 
phrase. The Inyo refers to the Ojoronchü 
(Commentary on the Pure Land Treatise) 
of T’an-luan, where it says that “a hundred 
and one arisings and perishings are called 
one moment (ksana), and sixty moments 
are called one thought" (T 40.834c13-14). 
The phrase is also attributed to Cheng- 
shih lun masters in a commentary to the 
*Sata[ka]sastra; see Aaii (T 42.290a6). 

Only illuminate the real and do not 
illuminate the mundane {458 KRT BE E 
that is, they are concerned only with head- 
ing toward realization of the real truth, 
and are not concerned with mundane 
matters, whereas the bodhisattva faces the 
world in his attempt to help others? 
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and do not illuminate the mundane, and the Buddha is able to involve 
both, as well as the supreme truth of the Middle Way. The two truths of the 
Tripitaka Teachings are [conventional] means, and the Middle Way is added 
on top of that of the two truths. [28a] These are means piled on top of means. 
If you are illuminated and can perceive this truth, you are supplemented 
with the Buddha eye. If you know this truth, you are supplemented with 
universal wisdom. [From the perspective of the $ravaka] the two [truths] are 
distinct; [from the perspective of the Buddha] they are merged in the three- 
fold [truth]—this is the characteristic of the unity and diversity of the two 
truths and the three truths in the dharma of the Tripitaka Teachings. 


2. The Shared Teachings [28a4] 


Next, [at the level of the Shared Teachings] those of the three vehicles are the 
same in severing passions by means of the path that is beyond words. As for 
discussing the truth in its unity and diversity, they are the same with regard 
to the mundane truth but different with regard to the real truth. The Ta chih 
tu lun says, "Ihere are two types of emptiness: first, merely emptiness, and 
second, not merely emptiness.” The Mahàparinirvàna Sutra says, “Those of 
the two vehicles (Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas) merely perceive emptiness 
and do not perceive non-emptiness. A wise person does not merely perceive 
emptiness but is able to perceive non-emptiness. Non-emptiness is great 
nirvana.’ The wisdom of “merely emptiness” is like the light of a firefly; the 


The same with regard to the mundane 
truth but different with regard to the real 
truth feat RI [STR RI A: this is not clear; 
does it mean that they agree about the 
mundane truth but not the real truth; that 
they have the same understanding with 
regard to the mundane truth but not with 
regard to the real truth? 


There are two types of emptiness: 
first, merely emptiness, and second, not 
merely emptiness 224 —f&— [B 7E [B 
Z; from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.335a17-18, 
which is slightly different than Chih-i's 
quote: 

The features of emptiness are of two 
types: first, merely [some variant texts 
add "the exposition of"] emptiness, and 
second, emptiness that is unattainable. 
If one practices merely emptiness, then 


Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas 
will backslide. If one practices the empti- 
ness that is unattainable, this emptiness 
is unattainable, and therefore one will 
not backslide. 


The passage continues with further 
classifications and explanations of "two 
types of emptiness.” 


Those of the two vehicles ... Non-emp- 
tiness is great nirvana Z< AH RAZ 
AR GLAS 28,78 A JE TB. R TE RE FL E AS ZEB 
Xi&f&: a summary of a passage from the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.767c18-23: 

Buddha-nature is called "the supreme 
meaning of emptiness.” The supreme 
meaning of emptiness is called “wisdom.” 
This emptiness is emptiness that cannot 
be perceived. A wise person perceives 
both emptiness and non-emptiness, per- 
manence and non-permanence, suffer- 
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wisdom of the bodhisattva is like the sun. So we have different [types of] 
emptiness and distinct [types of] wisdom, that is, there is a plurality of cate- 
gories of truth. However, if we focus now on their unity, there is [ultimately] 
only one real truth. 

Those of the two vehicles experience the conventional and thus realize 
the real. However, they realize “mere emptiness” and are not able to advance 
from “mere emptiness’ into a [more profound] realization of the conven- 
tional [that is, the “not empty"], and thus cannot function to save others. 
Bodhisattvas experience the conventional and thus realize the “merely real,’ 
and are able to advance from mere emptiness and [more profoundly] realize 
and re-enter the conventional. Thus they can transform sentient beings and 
purify the Buddha lands. Bodhisattvas of superior faculties experience the 
conventional and thus realize the real, first realizing “merely emptiness” and 
then realizing the "not-merely emptiness,' thus destroying ignorance and 
perceiving Buddha-nature. Thus there is an extensive distinction between 
the first [realization of merely emptiness] and [the later, more profound 
realization of] the real [truth of non-emptiness]. How, then, can you say 
[simply] that it is the same as the one real truth? 

In the past a member of the Chuang-yen [temple] lineage claimed that 
"the fruit of Buddhahood transcends the two truths.” This is a one-sided 


ing and bliss, selfhood and non-selfhood. 
Emptiness is all of samsara. Non-empti- 
ness is great nirvana. If one perceives all 
as emptiness but does not perceive non- 
emptiness, this is not the Middle Way. 
And if one perceives non-selfhood but 
does not perceive selfhood, this is not the 
Middle Way. The Middle Way is called 
“Buddha-nature.” 


How can one say that it is the same as 


the Cheng shih lun and Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra affiliated with the Chuang-yen ssu, a 
temple in Chien-kang. He is traditionally 
considered, along with Chih-tsang and 
Fa-yiin, one of the “three great Dharma 
masters of the Liang Period.” His biog- 
raphy (see the Hsü kao seng chuan, T 
50.461C—463C) attributes to him a vari- 
ety of treatises and commentaries total- 


the one real truth #7 [523 — Kit Hp: at 
this level, distinctions still must be made 
between the lower levels or understand- 
ings of truth and the innumerable pos- 
sibilities of the mundane truth or truths. 
Merely saying that they are "the same" or 
“one with" the ultimate real truth can be 
overly simplistic and misleading. 

A member of the Chuang-yen [temple] 
lineage 1t 8E claimed that "the fruit of 
Buddhahood transcends the two truths" 
$i RH — SEPT this likely refers to Seng-min 
{852 (467-527), a prominent scholar of 


ing more than one hundred fascicles (T 
50.463c11-12), but none are extant. The 
only remaining hints of his work are two 
short exchanges with Prince Chao-ming 
on “The Two Truths” and “The Dharma 
Body” preserved in the Kuang hung ming 
chi, from which no reliable conclusions 
concerning his philosophy can be drawn 
(see T 52.250a16-25 and 251a8-18), and the 
critical remarks in Chi-tsangs work such 
as the Ta cheng hsüan lun (T 45.15-77) and 
Erh ti i (T 45.77-115). See Swanson, Foun- 
dations, chapter 4 and 87-89. 
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opinion, and I cannot accept it. [With this position] one cannot know which 
objects are distinctly illuminated and which delusions are distinctly severed 
through the wisdom of the Buddha. If we accept this interpretation, then we 
must accept that there is a transcendent reality [beyond the two truths; but 
this is unacceptable.] 

A member of the K'ai-shan [temple] lineage said, "The fruit of 
Buddhahood does not transcend the two truths.” This means that [the 
attainment of a Buddha] does not differ from that of the two vehicles, and 
I cannot accept this interpretation. If you accept its intent, then you must 
accept the idea that there is no transcendence. 

In the past these two positions were named "the two truths that are 
blowing in the wind,’ and this reflects their intent. 

When "mere emptiness" and "not mere emptiness" are merged, then 
there is only one real truth; when they are separated, you have two "real 
truths.” This is the point where this [Shared Teaching] differs from that of the 
Tripitaka Teaching. For those of the Tripitaka Teaching, the third truth is the 
Middle Way in name only and not as a distinct gist, the eyes have no distinct 
perception, and wisdom has no distinct knowledge. This is not so [for the 
Shared Teaching, wherein] the third truth is also called the real truth, and is 
also called the supreme truth of the Middle Way—this involves a distinct gist 


all#g, a distinct perspective 41] Fi, and a distinct knowledge 41] All. 
These are the features of the unity and diversity of the two truths and the 
threefold truth in the Shared Teachings. 


Member of the K'ai-shan [tem- 
ple] lineage fi said, "The fruit of 
Buddhahood does not transcend the two 
truths" # RAH — Fi: most likely a ref- 
erence to Chih-tsang @m (458-522) of the 
K’ai-shan ssu, another prominent scholar 
ofthe Cheng shih lun and Maháparinirvana 
Sutra, famous for his lectures on Buddhist 
doctrine. His biography (see Hsü kao seng 
chuan, T 50.465c-467b) states that he lec- 
tured and wrote commentaries on the 
Prajnaparamita sütras, Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, Lotus Sutra, Dasabhümika Sūtra, 
Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra, Cheng shih lun, 
Sata-sástra, and the Abhidharmahrdaya- 
Sástra, but none of these commentaries 
survive. Chih-tsang is quoted frequently 


by Chi-tsang in his Ta cheng hsüan lun (T 
45.15-77) and Erh ti i (T 45.77-115). For 
details, see Swanson, Foundations, 89-95. 

"The two truths that are blowing in 
the wind" JA ji; — si: lit. “flowing in the 
wind.” The Kogi (BT-II, 283) explains that 
“flowing in the wind’ refers to being pure 
and refined whether in motion or at rest. 
Since both [positions] of transcendence 
and immanence are elegant and it can- 
not be decided which is correct, they are 
called ‘flowing in the wind.” Chih-i takes a 
more unfavorable view of these positions, 
however, in that he thinks both positions 
are inadequate and untenable. As Bob 
Dylan has said in the modern context, 
“the answer is blowing in the wind.” 
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3. The Distinct Teachings [28a26] 


Next, the clarification of the two truths at the level of the Distinct Teachings: 
there is an extensive difference from that of the previous [Teachings]. 

The unity of the real and mundane [truths] in the previous [Teachings] 
is the mundane [truth] for those of the Distinct [Teachings]. The “mundane” 
refers to the estrangement and distinctions of this world; the mundane 
[truth] involves these, but the real [truth] does not. Ordinary, ignorant 
people are absorbed in the mundane truth; those of the two vehicles are 
absorbed in the real truth. Since there are differences between existence and 
nothingness, therefore it is called the mundane. 

The Srimdladevi Sūtra says that those who are called the people of the 
two vehicles are sentient beings whose perceptions are distracted by empti- 
ness. [28b] The Mahàparinirvána Sūtra says, “Maitreya and I discussed the 
worldly truth, but the five hundred $rávakas thought we were expounding 
the real truth” 

If I were to discuss the two truths, I could not reveal [the true meaning 
of] the mundane truth. However, if I discuss the threefold truth, I can reveal 
existence as the mundane and can reveal nothingness as the real, and that 
which is in contrast to "not merely emptiness" as the supreme truth. These 
are the features of the unity and diversity in terms of the Distinct Teachings. 


There is an extensive difference Ñi 7K 
(#k)#: the Taisho edition (28a26) has ;K 
"saved" but givesa variant of ;k "extended" 
I follow the variant reading. 


Those whoare called ... perceptions are 
distracted by emptiness €; —3EfE7ERL SR 
^F: a very rough rewording of a passage 
from the Srimdladevi Sūtra, T12.222b20-21: 


The tathagata-garbha is neither a Self 
nor sentient beings nor the life-force nor 
personhood. The tathdgata-garbha is not 
the realm of sentient beings who fall into 
a mistaken view of [a substantial] body, 
sentient beings with perverted views, or 
sentient beings whose perceptions are 
distracted by emptiness. (See Diana Paul, 
263; Ratnagotravibhaga, 74.) 


The sutra says nothing about the two 
vehicles—$ràvakas and pratyekabud- 


[end of fascicle three, part one] 


dhas—in this passage. 

Maitreya and I discussed the worldly 
truth ... the real truth fx 8158 $h 3t ag ttt ib 
T BE MaRa: a short version and not 
quite accurate rendering of a passage from 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.821c5-8. 
The full passage reads: 

Good sons. At one time I was on the Vul- 
ture Peak and was discussing the worldly 
truth with the bodhisattva Maitreya. 
Sariputra and the five hundred sravakas 
were not able to comprehend the content 
[of our discussion]. How much more so 
[if we would have been] discussing the 
transworldly, supreme truth! 

I could not reveal the mundane truth 
ftii BH: since the twofold structure is 
inadequate to reveal the full meaning of 
reality? 
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4. The Perfect Teaching [28b12] 


Next, the Perfect Teaching clarifies only the one real truth. The Mahapari- 
nirvàna Sütra says, "Ihe real is one truth, but this is expediently taught as 
three.” Now this [Perfect Teaching] also makes this formulation: the real is 
one truth, but this is expediently taught as three. 

The Lotus Sütra says, "In addition, various [skillful] means are used to 
complement and manifest the supreme [truth]. These are the features of the 
unity and diversity of the two truths, the threefold truth, and the one truth 
in the Perfect Teaching. 


2. Unity and Diversity of Objects in Terms of Four Noble Truths [28b15] 


Next I will clarify unity and diversity [of objects] in terms of the Four 
[Noble] Truths. In the previous section I have elaborated on the threefold 
truth, the two truths, and the one truth, all of them "vertically" In terms of 
the Four [Noble] Truths I will discuss them "horizontally" That is, there are 
four types of the Four [Noble] Truths: as arising-and-perishing, as neither- 


arising-nor-perishing, as immeasurable, and as spontaneous. 


The real is one truth, but this is expedi- 
ently taught as three RiE— iti [3i —: a 
variant text has "two" instead of "three." 
This phrase sounds more appropriate to 
the Lotus Sütra, but it is attributed to the 
Maháparinirvàna Sutra. The Inyo identi- 
fies this quote with a passage in T 12.7622, 
and the closest passage is on lines 2-4: 

Have faith in the two truths and the 
path of the One Vehicle and that there 
is no other way, and then all sentient 
beings will quickly attain liberation. The 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas distinguish 
among three [ways, or vehicles], but have 
faith in the supreme [single] truth and 
have faith in good expedient means. This 
is called "faith." 


These passages are quite different. It 
seems that either Chih-i was thinking of 
the Lotus Sūtra, or he was creatively inter- 
preting the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra. 

In addition, various means are used to 
complement and manifest the supreme 
[truth] ELR 75; eB) BAS — 3€: verbatim 


from the verses in the second chapter 


on “Means” in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.8c10. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 37 [35]) has: 

By resort to yet other devices 

[The Buddhas] help to clarify the Prime 

Meaning. 

Four types of the Four Truths: as 
arising-and-perishing ^t k, as neither- 
arising-nor-perishing jk, as immea- 
surable #3, and as spontaneous #/f: 
Chih-i also discourses on the four types 
of the Four Noble Truths in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i. For details, see Swanson, Foun- 
dations, especially 9-10 and 141-44, the 
translation from the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 
33.700c-702a) on 226-34, and the chart on 
358-59. See also above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
5b14-8a6. 

In the Fa-hua hsüan-i Chih-i points 
out that his interpretation is based on the 
Chapter on Noble Activity in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sütra, T 12.676b-687b. The 
fourfold classification per se, however, is 
not given in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. 
Rather, Chih-i extracts these phrases, such 
as "arising and perishing" and “immeasur- 
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The Four Truths as arising-and-perishing are a horizontal revealing of 
the two truths of the Tripitaka Teachings. The Four Truths as not arising are 
a horizontal revealing of the two truths of the Shared Teachings. The Four 
Truths as immeasurable are a horizontal revealing of the two truths of the 
Distinct Teachings. The Four Truths as spontaneous are a horizontal reveal- 
ing of the one real truth of the Perfect Teaching. 

Now we should show how these four types of the Four [Noble] Truths 
conform to [the teachings of] the Middle Treatise. The Middle Treatise says, 
"All things that arise through causes and conditions" —this corresponds to 
the Four Truths as arising-and-perishing. "I explain as emptiness" —this 
corresponds to the Four Truths as non-arising. "Again, they are conven- 
tional designations" —this corresponds to the Four Truths as immeasurable. 
"Again, this is the meaning of the Middle Way"—this corresponds to the 
Four Truths as spontaneous. 


2. Unity and Diversity of Wisdom [28b24] 


Second is the clarification of the unity and diversity of wisdom. Among the 
sütras, some expound one wisdom, or two, three, four, and so forth up to 
eleven kinds of wisdom. If three wisdoms are expounded, then you can [eas- 
ily] use this for the contemplation of three truths, but if there are more or less 
[categories of wisdom], how should contemplation be expounded? 


1. The Diversity of Wisdom [28b27] 


In the case of “one wisdom,’ a sütra says, "Each and every Tathagata shares 
the same single Dharma body, one single mind, and one single wisdom. 
Their power and fearlessness are also likewise.” This one single Buddha 


able” from the sutra. To this extent the sizes understanding the Four Noble 


classification is original with Chih-i. Truths in terms of the immeasurable vari- 
Tripitaka Teachings: that is, it empha- ety and provisional reality of conventional 
existence. 


sizes understanding the Four Noble 
Truths—of suffering, its causes, its extinc- 
tion, and the Path—in terms of the actual 
arishing and perishing of dharmas, a naive 
and simplistic understanding of pratitya- 
samutpada. 


Perfect Teaching: that is, it emphasizes 
understanding the Four Noble Truths in 
terms of the perfectly inclusive Middle 
Way. 

Middle Treatise: see verse 24-18 (T 


. a l 30.33b11). For a discussion of this verse 
Shared Teachings: that is, it emphasizes and its central significance for T'ien-tai 


understanding the Four Noble Truths in thought and practice, see Swanson, Foun- 
terms of the non-arising, or emptiness, of dations, 3-9. See also the Introduction to 
dharmas. the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 1b29-c1. 

Distinct Teachings: that is, it empha- Each and every Tathagata ... are also 
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wisdom is “universal wisdom.” To know the one single mark [of reality], the 
mark of quiescent extinction, and the various kinds of practice and their fea- 
tures, is called "universal wisdom.” [28c] Contemplating the threefold truth 
in terms of this wisdom is as follows: to speak of "the one single mark [of 
reality]" or "the mark of quiescent extinction" is to contemplate the Middle 
Way. If you speak of knowing all the various kinds of practice and their fea- 
tures, this involves illuminating both of the two truths. 

In the case of “two wisdoms;' that is, the tentative and the real, the 
"conventional" involves [the two wisdoms of] omniscience and the wisdom 
of the path, which is the contemplation of both the truths of existence and 
nothingness. The "real" involves universal wisdom, which is the contempla- 
tion of the truth of the Middle Way. 

In the case of “three wisdoms,' the contemplation of the threefold truth 
should be explained and expounded [as above]. 

In the case of “four wisdoms,” the Paficavimsati Sūtra clarifies the wis- 
dom of the path 35 & (margajriata) the wisdom of the aspects of the path :& 
FES (margakarajfiatà), omniscience — 9J% (sarvajfiatà), and universal wis- 
dom —9Jf (sarvakarajriata). The Ta chih tu lun interprets these in many 
ways. [To perceive that] the essence of the principle [of reality] exists only 
within the realm of causes is called the wisdom of the path and the wisdom 
of the aspects of the path; [to perceive that] phenomena and principle are 


likewise — Digi k [8] 3£ — 3 Ep — 0 — BS 


in the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.429b19-20: 


Oh Manjusri, the Dharma is eternal. 

The Dharma King is only one single 
Dharma. 

All persons who have no obstructions 
Transcend samsara by one single path. 

The body of each and every Buddha 
Is only one Dharma body, 

One single mind, one single wisdom, 
And his power and fearlessness is also 
likewise. 

Sentient beings follow basic practices 
To attain supreme bodhi-wisdom. 

[However,] the Buddha lands, the assem- 

bly [of followers] 

And the sermons are all not the same. 


Four wisdoms [U%#: see the Parica- 
vimsati Sutra, T 8.219a20-25: 

Bodhisattva-mahasattvas who wish to be 

endowed with the wisdom of the aspects 


of the path by means of the wisdom of 
the path should practice prajfiapáramita. 
Those who wish to be endowed with 
omniscience by means of the wisdom 
of the aspects of the path should prac- 
tice prajiápáramità. Those who wish 
to be endowed with universal wisdom 
by means of omniscience should prac- 
tice prajnaparamita. Those who wish 
to sever passionate delusions by means 
of universal wisdom should practice 
prajnaparamita. 

Interprets these in many ways tf 
4, #8: see the extended discussion in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.257c-260b; see the trans- 
lation by Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1735-58. 


The essence of the principle ... called 
omniscience and universal wisdom A? 
BARRARE ES. RERE IB E 
—U)'8 — uE: for an extended discus- 
sion of this topic, see Chan-jan, BT-II, 
294-95. 
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both complete in the results is called omniscience and universal wisdom. 
Or, [the text] says that [the perception of] the conventional and real within 
the realm of causes is called the wisdom of the path and the wisdom of the 
aspects of the path; to realize emptiness is the wisdom of the real and to 
realize conventionality f& is the wisdom of the tentative #£. Or, it says that 
[the perception of] the tentative and the real in the realm of results is called 
omniscience and universal wisdom; a direct contact with the Middle Way is 
called omniscience, and to illuminate both of the two truths is called univer- 
sal wisdom. Or, it says that there are general and distinctive aspects in the 
realm of causes, and there are general and distinctive aspects in the realm of 
results. Or, it says that the wisdom of the path and the wisdom of the aspects 
of the path merely clarify the tentative and the real, and omniscience and 
universal wisdom additionally clarify the tentative and the real. In these 
ways, through the various interpretations of four wisdoms, the four wisdoms 
are used to illuminate the threefold truth. 

If the sütras contain explanations in terms of five truths, or six, seven, 
eight, nine, up to innumerable [types of wisdom or truth], this should be 
understood [in its context] and the meaning explained for the purpose of 
realizing the threefold truth. [For example,] the eleven wisdoms [in the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra] are as follows: worldly wisdom and the wisdom of 
[knowing] other peoples minds both illuminate the mundane truth, the 
[other] eight wisdoms involve contemplating the real truth, and the wisdom 
of reality as-it-is involves contemplating the Middle Way. 

Thus [we have seen that] that which is called ^wisdom" has both unity 
and diversity, but the threefold truth is immovable. 


Next, if we reveal both wisdom and truth together, it follows that they 
more or less naturally and mutually merge. As there are three truths there are 


Eleven wisdoms t — €: Chih-i is refer- 
ring to a list of eleven types of wisdom in 
the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.219a13-15, in 
a passage just before the passage quoted 
above as the basis for the four wisdoms. 
The eleven are: Dharma wisdom, com- 
parable wisdom, wisdom of [knowing] 
other people's minds, worldly wisdom, 
wisdom of suffering, wisdom of the causes 


In these ways ... the four wisdoms are 
used to illuminte the threefold truth 21 
oF fi fh FF OS. WO RES = it: the expla- 
nation in this paragraph is very terse. 
Chih-i seems to have some sort of scheme 
in mind—e g., the relation between cause 
and result, tentative and real—but it is 
not clear what that is. In any case, he is 


attempting to show that even when wis- 
dom is discussed as having four types, 
this can be reinterpreted in terms of the 
threefold truth. 


of suffering, wisdom of the extinction of 
suffering, wisdom of the path, wisdom of 
exhaustion [of passions], wisdom of non- 
arising, and wisdom of reality as-it-is. 
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three wisdoms [threefold wisdom], and with two truths there are two wis- 
doms. This meaning should be understood [without further explanation]. 

Again, if we do not reveal wisdom and truth together, eventually they 
will settle as one truth and one wisdom, with no increasing and no decreas- 
ing. This also should be understood [without further explanation]. Even 
if there is a revealing of wisdom [through skillful means], in the end [it is 
realized that] it is [one] true wisdom that is able to manifest the true essence 
[of reality]. 


2. The Unity of Wisdom in Terms of Truth [28c23] 


Next, the exposition on the unity of wisdom in terms of truth [understood at 
the different levels of the Fourfold Teachings]. 


1. The Tripitaka Teachings [28c24] 


At the level of the Tripitaka Teachings, the real truth involves one eye and 
one wisdom, the mundane truth involves one eye and one wisdom, and 
both truths together involve one eye and one wisdom. The eye of wisdom 
and omniscience relate to the real truth, the Dharma eye and the wisdom of 
the aspects of the path relate to the mundane truth, and the Buddha eye and 
universal wisdom both relate to both the real and mundane truths. [At this 
level] there is not yet the realization of the way to illumine both together— 
they merely attain the way of lining them up and illuminating both [the 
mundane and real truths separately]. 


2. The Shared Teachings [28c28] 


At the level of the Shared Teachings, the real truth involves two eyes and 
two wisdoms, the mundane truth involves one eye and one wisdom; omni- 
science and universal wisdom both relate to the real truth, and the wisdom 
of the aspects of the Path relates to the mundane truth. [29a] If you manage 
to advance from the Shared to the Distinct, then [at this level] the mundane 
truth involves one eye and one wisdom, and the real truth involves one eye 
and one wisdom. The real is opened up and the middle revealed, and this 
involves one eye and one wisdom. The relationship between wisdom and 
truth is also like this. 


Advance from the Shared to the Dis- or converts from the level of the Shared 
tinct 5/458: a technical T'ien-tai term Teachings to that of the Distinct Teach- 
referring to the process whereby a bodhi- ings. See Chart 1 in Volume 3 on the level 
sattva at the level of the Shared Teach- of attainments for those of the different 
ing "upgrades" or makes a quantum leap, Teachings. 
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3. The Distinct Teachings [293] 


At the level of the Distinct Teaching, each and every truth of the three truths 
involves one eye and one wisdom. The relationship between wisdom and 
truth is also like this. In the case of the two truths in the Distinct Teachings, 
emptiness within the mundane involves one eye and one wisdom, existence 
within the mundane involves one eye and one wisdom, and the real truth 
involves one eye and one wisdom. The relationship between wisdom and 
truth is also like this. 


4. The Perfect Teaching [29a6] 


At the level of the Perfect Teaching, the one real truth involves threefold 
eyesight and threefold wisdom. The relationship between wisdom and truth 
is also like this. 


5. Questions and Answers [29a7] 


Question: What is involved in “advancing from the Shared to the Distinct”? 

Answer: At first you [realize] the two contemplations of emptiness and 
conventionality to destroy and exhaust the delusions associated with [a naive 
view of] the real and mundane [truths], and it is here that you hear of the 
Middle Way. Then you should cultivate contemplation to destroy [funda- 
mental] ignorance and become a Buddha by experiencing the eight phases 
[of a Buddhas life]. “To become a Buddha’ refers to the fruit [of enlighten- 
ment]—thus the first two types of contemplation [while you are at the level 
of the Shared Teachings] are the “causes,’ and therefore it is said that you 
“advance from the Shared to the Distinct.’ 

This [attainment of the] fruit of Buddhahood does not refer to expe- 
riencing the causes for attaining various [propitious] marks through the 
course of incalculable eons or hundreds of kalpas. Therefore it is not a mat- 
ter of advancing from the Tripitaka Teachings. This fruit [of Buddhahood] 
does not refer to experiencing the causes for [Buddhahood by advancing 
through] the ten bhümi stages. Therefore it is not a matter of advancing from 
the Distinct Teachings. This fruit does not refer to advancing along the ten 
[stages of] abodes and severing ignorance. Therefore it is not a matter of 


Threefold eyesight =H and threefold in and descending from Tusita heaven; 2. 
wisdom = #: see the discussion above for entering the mothers womb; 3. being born 
in this world; 4. leaving home to become a 
mendicant; 5. conquering the demons of 
desire; 6. attaining the enlightenment of a 

Eight phases /\fH{ fi: these eight fea- Buddha; 7. turn the wheel of the Dharma; 
tures of a Buddhas life are: 1. being born and 8. enter final nirvana. 


the contents of the threefold eyesight and 
threefold wisdom and their unity. 
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advancing from the Perfect Teaching. Here I am referring only to the attain- 
ment of advancing from the Shared to the Perfect Teaching, as explained 


above. 


4. ATTAINMENT AND DEFICIENCY [29a14-29c2] 


Fourth, the clarification of "attainment and deficiency" is as follows: "defi- 
ciency’ refers to [the realm that is] conceivable; “attainment” refers to [the 


realm that is] inconceivable. 


1. If it is said that “wisdom” arises from the mind and it is able to illuminate 


the realm of objects, as a torch illuminates things; and if [it is said that] 
these things basically exist whether illuminated or not illuminated, and 
that objects are naturally as they are whether contemplated or not con- 
templated; then [it can be said that] "truth" and “wisdom” are not mutu- 
ally dependent [but arise on their own]. 

. If it is said that wisdom is not in itself wisdom but depends on the realm 
of objects to be “wisdom,” and if objects are not in themselves objects 
but depend on wisdom to be “objects, as "long" and "short" are mutu- 
ally contingent or relative, then [it can be said that] these exist in mutual 
dependence [on the other]. 

. If it is said that objects are not in themselves objects, nor depend on 
wisdom to be objects, but are objects due to the dependent origination of 
objects and wisdom, with the same to be said for wisdom, this relation- 
ship attains its name from the common merging [of both wisdom and 
objects]. 

. If it is said that all of the above three types [of the relationship between 
wisdom and objects] are unacceptable, and that things are just as they 
are spontaneously, then this is [the position that] objects and wisdom are 
without cause. 


These four interpretations are all faulty. Why is this so? 
There are four types of attachments, and so there is submission [to 


Attainment and deficiency 5X: since 
this section is about the essence of ces- 
sation and contemplation, perhaps the 
literal translation "attainment and non- 
attainment [of cessation and contempla- 
tion]" is better, but I have translated in 
line with the flow of Chih-i's argument. 
The terms could also be translated "gain 
and loss? 

Chih-i proceeds with an analysis based 
on Nagarjuna’ tetralemma, that things do 


not arise from themselves, from others, 
from both, nor without a cause. 


The same to be said for wisdom: that is, 
wisdom is not in itself wisdom, nor does it 
depend only on objects to be wisdom, but 
is wisdom due to the dependent origina- 
tion of wisdom and objects. 

Four types of attachments lY: "attach- 
ment” (Skt., upādāna) is another name for 
klesa. NAKAMURA, 514d, gives the follow- 
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appetite]; there is submission [to appetite], so there are [dualistic] afhrma- 
tion and negation; there are [dualistic] affirmation and negation, so there 
are craving and hostility; craving and hostility give rise to all the passions; 
because the passions arise, vain speculation (prapafica) and disputes arise; 
because vain speculation and disputes arise, the karmic deeds of the body, 
speech, and mind arise; because karmic deeds arise, people transmigrate 
through the sea of suffering and do not realize liberation. Thus it should be 
known that the four kinds of attachments are the basis of samsara, the cycle 
of birth and death. 

Therefore Nagarjuna attacks these [four kinds of faulty ideas] by say- 
ing, “All dharmas do not arise on their own.” How can objects or wisdom be 
attained on their own? “They do not arise [dependent] on another.’ How can 
objects or wisdom attain mutual dependence? "They do not arise together.’ 
How can objects or wisdom attain dependent origination? "They do not arise 
without a cause.’ How can objects or wisdom be attained spontaneously? 

If you are bound to the four false views and attachments, [29b] you 
will be disturbed by ignorant delusions—how then can you attain wisdom? 
Now you should deconstruct the four [possible but mistaken assumptions 
concerning the] nature [of things] such as "not arising on your own" and 
so forth. By deconstructing [these assumptions concerning] the nature [of 
things], then there is no submission [to appetite] and so forth, up to there 
being no karmic deeds or suffering, and "the pure mind is constantly unified; 
that is, it is able to perceive prajfia-wisdom.” 

Based on this meaning, [it is clear that] therefore objects and wis- 
dom, suffering and the causes of suffering, (and so forth) do not arise by 


ing list, adding that the Abhidharmakosa 
categorizes the traditional 108 klesa into 
these four types: 
1. the attachments of desire (kama) for 
things of the five senses. 
2. the attachments of mistaken views 
(drsti). 
3. the attachments of following false pre- 
cepts (Sila-vrata). 
4. the attachments of the self (atma-vada); 
to be attached to the self and the view 
that one has an ongoing self. 


All dharmas do not arise on their own 

.. BRE BE: see the Middle Treatise, 
T 30.2b6-7: “Things do not arise from 
themselves, nor do they arise from oth- 
ers, nor from both, nor without a cause.” 


This famous first verse of the Middle Trea- 
tise has already been quoted by Chih-i at 
the beginning of this section; see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 2221-2. 

The pure mind is constantly uni- 
fied; that is, it is able to perceive 
prajfià- wisdom iÑ if b% — ARE AE: 
though Chih-i does not identify this as 
a quote, the phrase is from the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.190b22-23. This phrase has 
already been quoted by Chih-i before; see 
notes under Mo-ho chih-kuan 16c15 and 
21c11-12. The full phrase reads: 

By removing all the immeasurable sins, 

The pure mind is constantly unified. 

Inthiswaythenobleand marvelousperson 

Is able to perceive prajna. 
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themselves. Thus the arising of arising is beyond verbalization. There- 
fore Sariputra remained silent. [The same can be said for the rest of the 
tetralemma] up to objects and wisdom, and suffering and the causes of suf- 
fering, not having any cause. Thus the non-arising of non-arising is beyond 
verbalization. Therefore Vimalakirti did not open his mouth. It is beyond 
words; discursive thought is inadequate. 

Although this cannot be [fully or adequately] verbalized, there are the 
conditions of the four siddhantas, and so this can be expounded [to a certain 
extent]. Sometimes the self-arising of objects and wisdom is expounded, 
and sometimes objects and wisdom are expounded as having no causes. 
Although four types of expounding are given [tentatively], it is as given 
above with regard to deconstructing attachment to [the assumptions con- 
cerning] the nature [of things]. There are only names, and names are without 
[self-]nature. The term “without [self-]nature" t neither abides, nor does 
not abide—it is inconceivable. Therefore the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra speaks 
of "inconceivable wisdom objects and inconceivable wisdom illumination" 


in this sense. 


Arising of arising is beyond verbal- 
ization + 4.5] Si: this phrase has been 
used by Chih-i before; it is from the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12, 733b-c. See 
the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a12-14. 


Sariputra remained silent 4-22: an 
allusion to a passage in the Vimalakirti 
Satra where Sariputra remains silent when 
asked about the meaning of “deliver- 
ance” in the house of Vimalakirti. Unlike 
Vimalakirti's silence concerning non- 
duality, however, this silence expressed 
ignorance rather than wisdom (see the 
next note). The full context (T 14.548a8- 
13; Boin, 162) reads: 

Then the Venerable Sariputra asked the 

devi: Devi, how long ago did you come 

to this house? 

Devi: I have been here since the instant 
that Sariputra the Elder entered deliver- 
ance. 

Sariputra: Devi, have you been in this 
house for a long time? 

Devi: Has Sariputra the Elder been in a 
state of deliverance for a long time? 

Upon which, Sariputra the Elder kept 
silent and did not reply. 


The devi continued: Elder, you are a 
great Listener (Sravaka), endowed with 
great wisdom (prajna) and great elo- 
quence. And over this small question, 
you keep silent and do not answer at all! 

Sariputra: Deliverance, being inex- 
pressible, I do not know what to say con- 
cerning it. 

Vimalakirti did not open his mouth 
i$ X tEL1: an allusion to the famous 
scene where, after numerous wise people 
give their explanation of “non-duality,’ 
Vimalakirti responds to the same question 
from Manjusri with a thundering silence. 
See T 14.550b-551c, especially 551c22. 

It is beyond words 3 3538 Wir; discursive 
thought is inadequate bít: these 
phrases have been used by Chih-i before; 
see full note under Mo-ho chih-kuan 21b7. 


Inconceivable wisdom objects and 
inconceivable wisdom illumination 7+] 
BBS SEA Oy E SE AR: close to a passage 
in the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra, T 16.346c2- 
4, which reads: 

World Honored One. I manifestly per- 
ceive the inconceivable wisdom light, the 
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If you deconstruct these four [assumptions concerning the] nature 
of objects and wisdom, this is called "true wisdom" $ 3S. If you tend to 
expound the four kinds of objects and wisdom using the four siddhantas, 
this is called "tentative wisdom" ##3. Of these kinds of objects and wisdom, 
ordinary ignorant people are deficient in both, those of the two vehicles have 
attained one and are deficient in one, and bodhisattvas have attained both. 
Why is this so? Ordinary ignorant people accept the four [assumptions con- 
cerning] nature and are thus deficient in trying to practice for themselves; 
they do not use the four siddhàntas, and so are deficient in saving others. 
Those of the two vehicles break through the four [assumptions concern- 
ing] nature and realize the supreme meaning [that is inconceivable], and 
thus attain practice for themselves; they do not save other sentient beings, 
and so they are deficient in [the conventional realm of] the conceivable. 
Bodhisattvas are endowed with [the power to save both oneself and others], 
and so they have attained both. 

Again, ordinary ignorant beings being deficient in both is a deficiency 
[in the realm] of the conceivable; for those of the two vehicles to have 
attained one and be deficient in one are both [in the realm] of the conceiv- 
able; for the bodhisattva to have attained both is for both to be [in the realm] 
of the inconceivable. This is an explanation of attainment and deficiency in 
terms of the Shared Teachings. 

If we consider the Shared [Teachings] from the perspective of the Dis- 
tinct, then the double attainment of the Shared [Teachings] is still [in the 
realm] of the conceivable, and the double attainment of the Distinct [Teach- 
ings] is [in the realm] of the inconceivable. 

If we consider the Distinct [Teachings] from the perspective of the 
Perfect, the double attainment of the teaching of the path in the Distinct 
Teaching is still [in the realm] of the conceivable. Why is this so? The [skill- 
ful] means of teaching at times speak of the arising of all dharmas from 
ignorance, at times speak of all dharmas arising from Dharma nature, at 
times speak of deliberate cultivation manifesting true practice, and at times 


inconceivable wisdom torch, the incon- 
ceivable wisdom actions, the inconceiv- 
able wisdom accumulations, and the 
inconceivable wisdom objects. 


... and so they have attained both Ætt 
Wj18: this is an explanation from the per- 
spective of the Tripitaka Teachings? 


of the Treatise on the Ten Stages that there 
are two aspects to the Buddhist path: that 
of the skillful teachings 317548 and that 
of enlightenment, or "the attestation of the 
path that is real and true" EAR. For 
details, see commentary in BT-II, 335-38. 


Double attainment of the teaching of 
the path 4H 555 AGH TR S: a refer- 
ence to the idea expounded by the masters 


Deliberate cultivation #5 manifest- 
ing true practice HAR 5: or, more literally, 
"practice based on ones conditions.” 
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speak of the real as being manifested spontaneously. If you become attached 
to these (explanations), you will revert to the fault of accepting [mistaken 
assumptions concerning the] nature [of things], and regress into the [con- 
ventional] realm of the conceivable. The attestation of the path [of enlighten- 
ment] 3&3& is inconceivable. 

In the Perfect Teaching, both teachings and attestation [of enlighten- 
ment] are inconceivable. Why is this so? Ultimate reality =#2 cannot be 
expounded, and the four types of expounding are only responses to con- 
ditions. There are only conventional names, and the names of that which 
is conventionally named are non-arising—therefore both teachings and 
enlightenment are inconceivable. 

Since there is neither conceptualization nor thought, there is no sub- 
mission [to appetites], vain speculation, or bondage to karmic action. Since 
there is no karmic action, there is no cycle of birth and death. This is called 
practice for oneself that is attainment, the attaining of the true essence [of 
cessation and contemplation]. You should expound that which is beyond 
verbalization [29c] in order to save and guide sentient beings, leading them 
to transcend the cycle of birth and death and attain the true essence [of real- 
ization]. This is called the essence of attainment for both oneself and others. 


IV. Encompassing All Dharmas [29c2-32a12] 


FOURTH IS THE CLARIFICATION of the encompassing of [all] Dharmas fic 
[by cessation-and-contemplation]. 

A skeptic says that the term "cessation-and-contemplation" is [too] 
concise and is not comprehensive enough to encompass [all] teachings and 
practices. This is not at all the case. Cessation-and-contemplation embraces 
everything #4 and includes all Dharmas. 

Why is this so? "Cessation" is the capacity to quiet all dharmas, as all 
ailments can be purged by using the [correct] points for moxa cautery treat- 
ment. “Contemplation” is the capacity to illuminate reality, as gaining the 
king of all jewels is like obtaining all treasures. [In the same way, cessation- 
and-contemplation] includes all Buddha Dharmas. 

The Paficavimsati Sutra has one hundred and twenty articles, in which all 
of the teachings say that you should learn prajrià-wisdom. Prajna-wisdom, 
of course, refers to the wisdom of contemplation, and so the wisdom of con- 
templation already encompasses all Dharmas. 

Again, "cessation" is the king of samadhis, and all samadhis are included 
within this [cessation]. 

Now I will discuss the encompassing of [all] Dharmas further and more 
broadly, in six parts: 


1. Encompassing all reality HR 
2. Encompassing all delusions rt 
3. Encompassing all wisdom E 
4. Encompassing all practice f 
5. Encompassing all levels [of attainment] f 
6. Encompassing all teachings Fx 


The progression of these six parts is as follows: 


1. The nature of reality remains constant whether there is a Buddha [in 
the world] or there is not. 

2. The delusions of samsara arise due to illusions concerning reality. 

3. Wisdom can be discussed when you contemplate in accordance with 
reality. 

4. Practice is established through understanding. 


One hundred and twenty articles & tering prajñā, such as the three types of 
Z +1: see the opening section of the wisdom, the ten conceptions, the eleven 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.218c-221a, where kinds of wisdom, and so forth. It is not 
it lists qualities to be gained from mas- clear how the number 120 is arrived at. 
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5. Levels of enlightenment are reached through practice. 
6. One who consummates the levels [of attainment] can teach others. 


The progression from phenomena to the principle [of reality] 8:38, 
understanding to practice f#{T, causal [stage] to fruition AR, [enlighten- 
ment for] self to that of [helping] others Bft, and so forth; these are all fully 
encompassed in cessation-and-contemplation. 


1. ENCOMPASSING ALL REALITY [29c15] 


First is the encompassing of all reality by threefold cessation and threefold 
contemplation. 

The principle [of reality] is the true Dharma it [as perceived by an 
enlightened one]. Although, as [explained] above, there are differences with 
regard to "exposing" or "merging with" [reality], and incomplete or perfect 
[understandings of reality], there is no separate reality outside that of the 
tentative and real, as there is no [place where] sandalwood [is produced] 
except on Mount Malaya. If it is said that there is, then those are deceptive 
words. Already cessation-and-contemplation manifests the essence [of real- 
ity] —it encompasses all of reality. 


2. ENCOMPASSING ALL DELUSIONS [29c18] 


Second, cessation-and-contemplation encompasses all delusions. It is 
through illusions concerning the true that the delusions of samsara arise; 
this illusion is ignorance. 

If you have illusions concerning tentative reality, [you should know 
that] there are various kinds of ignorance within this world, such as those 
of related and independent ignorance. The various bonds of [mistaken] 
views and attitudes that are associated [with the active passions] are called 
“related, and those that are not related [to the active passions] are called 
“independent.” You can arouse desires by not knowing about these things. 


has used this analogy from the Ta chih tu 
lun (T 25.191c27-28) before. See note at 


“Exposing” Pj or “merging with" & 
[reality], and incomplete /& or perfect 


ll: for differences between "exposing and 
merging" reality see, for example, the 
opening section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(see, e.g., 21b24); on the one-sided and 
complete understandings of reality see the 
next section V of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 
46.32a12-35b22. 


Sandalwood on Mount Malaya: Chih-i 


Mo-ho chih-kuan 23c23. 

Related ignorance fH #48: Skt., 
samyukta, lit., together, related, bound; 
thus, the ignorance that is related to or 
tied up with the passions. An Abhidharma 
category. 

Independent ignorance 759i #244: that 
which arises apart from or unrelated to the 
passions; in contrast to "related" ignorance. 
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"Not knowing" is [also a kind of] “ignorance.” The arousing of desires is 
called “volitional activity" (samskdra), and desires are [an activity of] “con- 
sciousness.’ Consciousness and the other four aggregates arouse "name-and- 
form" (nàma-rüpa), visible form and the movement of the senses are "the six 
senses" (ayatana). By grasping at objects of the six senses, you arouse "con- 
tact.” Contact involves following after defiled things; this is “feeling.” To find 
pleasure in feeling is “craving.” Craving involves arousing coveting, which 
is “attachment.” This creates the karmic disposition for further birth, which 
is “existence.” The arising of future aggregates is "birth, the maturation of 
the aggregates is "decay; and the abandonment of the aggregates is “death.” 

This twelvefold wheel [of dependent origination] is a mutual working 
of causes and results. Passionate defilements lead to karmic action, karmic 
action leads to suffering, suffering leads to passionate afflictions; hence the 
threefold path [of cyclic samsara]. 

The Cheng-shih lun says [concerning the way of karma], "First there 
is the action of the later three [poisons of greed, anger, and delusion], and 
later there is the action of the earlier seven [physical and verbal misdeeds: 
killing, stealing, illicit sexual lust, abusive language, deceitful language, evil 
language, and flowery language]; these seven are karmic deeds, and are also 
the way [of samsaric existence] They lead to [rebirth in] the future. [30a] 


“Not knowing” is ignorance 7^ Xl E 
4A: here begins a listing of the twelve- 
fold chain of dependent origination, or 
one version of it, of which the first link is 
“ignorance.” 

Threefold path [of cyclic samsara] = 
38: see the charts in Swanson, Founda- 
tions, 364-65. 

The Cheng-shih lun says ... Bim z Bil 
TRE ITE +H EE (LER: this is 
a very confusing passage. It is based on a 
passage in the Cheng-shih lun, T 32.305c15- 
16, but the content of the numbers (3 and 
7) and references to "earlier" and "later" 
are ambiguous and unclear, and the tradi- 
tional commentaries (BT-II, 346-48) are 
not much help. The passage is in chapter 
116 of the Cheng-shih lun, towards the end 
of the exposition on karma. The content 
reads in part: 

Question: You have already expounded 
seven types of the way of karma. Why do 


you now expound on the three mental 
karmic actions? 

Answer: A person has said that offence 
and blessing come from the body and 
the mouth, and not just from the mind. 
Thus the mind is also part of the way 
of karma. These three kinds of mental 
karmic power [greed, anger, and delu- 
sion] lead to the evil karmic physical and 
verbal actions. Though these three are 
serious, they are minute and therefore 
are expounded later.... 

Question: What is this called “the way 
of karma’? 

Answer: The mind is karmic action, 
and because of its action this is called 
“the way of karma.” First there is the 
action of the later three [actions of the 
mind, i.e., greed, anger, and delusion], 
and later there is the action of the previous 
seven. The middle three ways of karma 
are not karmic action, the [later] seven 
karmic actions are both karmic action and 
the way [of samsaric existence]. 
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The later three [of greed, anger, and stupidity] are not karmic deeds, but are 
able to lead to the seven [misdeeds that are karmic deeds], and are also the 
way [of samsaric existence]. 

The sütras call this a “twelve-linked chain" or a “twelvefold wheel.” It is 
compared to a wheel because we are bound to it with no end. 

This is also called "constituent" [samsara] because there are the [tem- 
poral] intervals of the triple world [of the past, present, and future]. [In this 
state] the principle of the real truth is covered, and you cannot attain lib- 
eration. This is a state of disease, and to expound the disease is to know the 
medicine [to cure it], and the medicine [to cure it] is the cessation-and-con- 
templation of realizing emptiness from [the perspective of] conventionality. 
To contemplate [and realize] the medicine is to know the disease, and there- 
fore the delusions are encompassed in the cessation-and-contemplation of 
realizing emptiness. 

If you have illusions concerning the true principle [of reality], then 
there are "related" and "independent" kinds of ignorance with regard to the 
supramundane realm [beyond delusions]. Why is this so? Even if you have 
severed the "related" and "independent" [types of] ignorance within this 
world [of delusions], there are latent, habitual traces 45a [of ignorance] that 
still remain. The Hinayàna tradition does not consider these latent habits as 
proper bonds iEf£& [of passionate affliction], but in the Mahayana it is truly 
expounded that these are distinct delusions and that this is the "ignorance" 


of the supramundane realm. 


A fuller study of the Cheng-shih lun 
and its context is necessary to clarify the 
meaning of this text. For some help, see 
the version in the Kokuyaku issaikyo, v. 
150, 286. 

Twelve-linked chain +— #3: see, for 
example, the Satra of the Bodhisattvas 
Necklace, T 16.8a25 and 63210; and the 
Agama Sutra, T 2.767b13. Note that this 
Sutra of the Bodhisattvas Necklace is not to 
be confused with the Ying-lo ching (T 24, 
no. 1485) which is an apocryphal Chinese 
sutra and one of Chih-i’s sources for the 
term “threefold truth? Chih-i, however, 
refers to both of these sütras as the “Ying- 
lo ching” BKK. 

Twelvefold wheel + — $8: see, for exam- 
ple, the Sutra of the Bodhisattvas Necklace, 
T 16.54b15. 


“Constituent” 7; Ex [samsara]: in the 
Srimdladevi Sūtra there is the twofold dis- 
tinction between "constituent" samsara— 
the ordinary cycle of birth and death— 
and the death (and rebirth) which is a 
transformation beyond conceptual under- 
standing 8*Z; 5E, the undefiled rebirth of 
bodhisattvas in this world in order to save 
sentient beings. See also Takasaki's trans- 
lation of the Ratnagotravibhaga, 214-18. 

To contemplate the medicine is to 
know the disease 1 3EB[ 417: or, “contem- 
plation as knowing the medicine"? 


The "ignorance" of the supramundane 
realm YHH: Chih-i classifies all "delu- 
sions" into three types: 1. the explicit 
deluded [intellectual] views and [emo- 
tional] attitudes we face in our ordinary 
lives; 2. the more subtle and minute dust- 
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Therefore it says in the Ratnagotravibhaga that those of the two vehicles 
possess the antidotes #/74 [to the mistaken views of eternalism, pleasure, 
selfhood, and so forth, by realizing the truth] of transience, suffering, emp- 
tiness, nonself, and so forth, but with regard to the Dharma body of the 


like mental delusions; and 3. the latent 
and habitual delusions of fundamental 
ignorance. See also Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Ratnagotravibhaga: see T 31.829b21-28. 
Takasaki, 208-9, translates this section: 


Now, there is a notion of being eternal 
(nitya), blissful (sukha), of substantial 
Ego (átman), of being pure (Subha) 
regarding the separate things consist- 
ing of form and others which are really 
non-eternal, full of sufferings, of no sub- 
stantial Ego, and impure, respectively. 
Such a notion is called 'the fourfold 
delusion' (viparyása). Being opposite 
to this notion, there should be known 
‘the fourfold non-delusion (aviparydsa). 
Which four? That is to say, the notion of 
being non-eternal, full of sufferings, of 
no substantial Ego, and impure regard- 
ing just those separate things of form, 
etc. Such a notion is called the four- 
fold Opposite of delusion (viparydsa- 
viparyaya). And again, this very [notion 
of non-delusion] is implied as ‘delusion’ 
with reference to the Absolute Body of 
the Tathagata whose characteristics are 
eternal, etc. Being the antidote of this 


ful things, of substantial Ego regard- 
ing non-substantial things, and have a 
notion of purity regarding impure things. 
Even all the Sravakas and Pratyekabud- 
dhas, O Lord, have a miscomprehen- 
sion in regard to the Absolute Body of 
the Tathagata which is the sphere of 
the Wisdom of Omniscience and has 
never been seen before just because of 
their knowledge of Non-substantiality. 
O Lord, if there would be the people 
who have the notion of Eternity, Unity, 
Bliss, and Purity {regarding the Absolute 
Body], they would be the legal sons of 
the Buddhas and be of no miscompre- 
hension. O Lord, [verily] they would be 
of perfect perception. For what reason? 
[Because,] O Lord, the Absolute Body 
of the Tathagata is verily the Supreme 
Eternity, the Supreme Bliss, the Supreme 
Unity, and the Supreme Purity. O Lord, 
those people who perceive the Abso- 
lute Body of the Tathagata in this way, 
perceive perfectly. Those who perceive 
perfectly are, O Lord, the legal sons of the 
Buddhas. 


This last paragraph is a translation of a 


notion, there is established the fourfold 
Supreme Virtue of the Absolute Body of 
the Tathagata. That is to say, the Supreme 
eternity (nitya-paramita), the Supreme 
Bliss (sukha-páramità), the Supreme 
Unity (atma-pdramita), and the Supreme 
Purity (Subha-paramita). 

And this subject is to be known in detail 
according to the Scripture [Srimaladevi 
Sutra]: 

O Lord, the people have a misconcep- 
tion regarding the phenomenal things 
consisting of five personality aggregates 
which cling to existence. They have a 
notion of eternity on the non-eternal 
things, a notion of bliss regarding pain- 


quote from the Srimalàdevi Sūtra as con- 
tained in the Ratnagotravibhaga. Diana 
Paul (Ph.D. dissertation, 256) translates 
the passage in the Srimdlddevi Sūtra, T 
12.222a10-25, as follows: 


O Lord, living beings have contrary 
ideas when they have acquired the five 
psychophysical constituents of the indi- 
vidual. The impermanent is considered 
the permanent, suffering is considered 
happiness. The non-substantiality of the 
ego is considered a substantial ego, the 
impure is considered pure. The knowl- 
edge of all Arhats and Prayeka Buddhas 
has not originally apprehended the 
Dharma-body of the Tathagata nor the 
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Buddha, these concepts become perversions. "Perversions" refer to igno- 
rance that is "independent" [of the explicit passions]. Those who practice 
the deeds of undefiled wisdom are the three types of those with a mind-born 
body, or again, the five types of those with a mind-born body. [In terms of 
the twelvefold chain of dependent origination,] “mind” & refers to “con- 
sciousness” i, and “body” refers to name-and-form, the six senses, contact, 
and feelings. Attachment and passionate desires are the minute delusions of 
ignorance that cannot ultimately be extinguished through vain speculation. 
What is called "existence" refers to [the results of] karmic deeds and birth 
tainted by passions that are not ultimately [extinguished]. "Birth" refers to 
the evolving of the causes of the three types of mind[-born bodies], and 


"decay and death" refers to the result of inconceivable transformation. 
Bundled together, these twelve [links of dependent origination] sup- 
port four types of obstacles [to enlightenment] in the non-defiled realm, 


realm of His omniscience. If there are 
living beings who believe in the Buddhas 
words, they will have thoughts of perma- 
nence, of happiness, of ego, and of purity. 
These are not contrary views but are cor- 
rect views. Why? The Dharma-body of 
the Tathagata is the perfection of perma- 
nence, the perfection of happiness, the 
perfection of the substantial ego, and the 
perfection of purity. Those who see the 
Dharma-body of the Buddha in this way 
are said to see correctly. Those who see 
correctly are the true sons of the Buddha. 


Ignorance that is “independent” # 
BA 45H: that is, more fundamental, latent 
ignorance that is beyond or unrelated to 
the explicit passions. See note above on 
"related" and "independent" passions. 


The three types of those with a 
“mind-born body" X&/£ %: according 
to the Srimaladevi Sutra (T 12.220a17- 
18), the arhats, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas. Chih-i is relying on explana- 
tions in the Ratnagotravibhaga (see esp. T 
31.830b) and Srimaládevi Sūtra (see esp. T 
12.220a9ff.) to discuss the “delusions” that 
still remain for those who have severed or 
overcome the explicit passions and delu- 
sions of this world. These figures belong 
to the realm beyond delusion 5l, the 


level of the bodhisattva's involvement in 
the world that is undefiled and beyond 
conceptual understanding. In other 
words, the activity and existence of arhats, 
pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas is not 
of this samsaric world which involves kar- 
mic deeds and passionate attachments, 
but is pure and free of defilements such as 
delusions and passions.$ 


Five types of those with a mind-born 
body: Muranaka (285) says that the num- 
ber five is obtained by combining the 
three types of mind-born body, but does 
not indicate how this works or where this 
idea comes from. The Shiki (BT-II, 354) 
"explains" that "the three types of mind- 
born body are basically the bodhi-sattvas 
of the Shared Teachings who have culti- 
vated [the realization of] emptiness, con- 
ventionality, and the Middle. Now [if one 
includes] those of the two vehicles of the 
Tripitaka [Teachings] who have realized 
emptiness, and the bodhisattvas who have 
transcended the Distinct Teachings by 
[realizing] conventionality, this makes five 
types.” Other possible explanations are 
also offered, none of them very compel- 
ling. It is not clear what Chih-i intended 
to say or prove by positing five types of 
mind-born bodies. 
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that is, conditions, marks [or, causes], birth, and destruction. "Conditions" 
refer to the way of passions, "marks" [or "causes"] refer to the way of karma, 
and "birth and destruction" refers to the way of suffering. Thus it should be 
known that the supramundane realm [beyond delusions] also has twelvefold 
dependent origination. The reason is that all realms below that of the Buddha 
involve ignorance, and ignorance encourages [or "waters"] karmic deeds. 
How can there be no suffering, as long as karmic deeds are encouraged? 

Although those who have attained [the fruit of] no more backsliding 
will not fall into the [defiled] twelvefold links [of dependent origination], 
they cannot circumvent transmigrating [in some way] from ignorance to 
decay and death, and from decay and death to ignorance. Verily, the delu- 
sions are the obstacles to [realizing] true reality. These delusions can be 
regulated by the twofold contemplations of realizing conventionality and 
realizing the Middle. 

Let me add some more analysis [in addition to the above discussion 
based on the scriptures]. What is the reason [for further analysis]? There are 
many types of the three types of mind-born bodies. 

As for those of the two vehicles [who realize emptiness by means] of 
analyzing the essence, and the bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings, they 
first exhaustively sever the delusions of this world [by realizing emptiness], 
but do not yet cultivate and practice [the realization of] conventionality 
and the Middle, and so even if they are born in the supramundane realm 
[beyond delusions], they still have not completely conquered the delusions 
of the transcendent realm. Their faculties are dull. When they practice con- 
templation, they must gradually, progressively, and through great periods 
of time, practice and learn the Buddha Dharmas that are as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges River, first destroying minute dust-like [passionate 
defilements]. Not only do these minute [defilements] discourage birth [in 
the transcendent realm], they are also able to hinder [attainment of] the 


Conditions, marks [or, causes], birth, 
and destruction £X1H +38: these four 
obstacles to attaining "the pure Dharma 
body of all Tathagatas and Buddhas” 
are found in the Ratnagotravibhaga, T 
31.830b1-2; see note above for translation of 
the full context. In the Ratnagotravibhaga 
these are listed as the mark of conditions 
&1H, the mark of causes 74H, the mark of 
birth Æ+, and the mark of destruction 3t 


TH. As in the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.699c; 
see Swanson, Foundations, 220). Chih- 
i misquotes (or had a corrupt text) for 
the second obstacle, saying only “marks” 
instead of "the mark of causes.” 

"Conditions" refer to ... the way of 
suffering ENA. HETK ERE 
iH: see Chart 8, “Contrast Between the 
Attainment of the Arhat and the Buddha,’ 
in Swanson, Foundations, 364. 
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way of transformation, and therefore they should be severed early on. Cessa- 
tion—the means of regulating the mind—is the way to sever these delusions. 

If you overcome the delusions of the transcendent realm and advances 
to severing the threefold way [of cyclic samsara; of passions, karma, and suf- 
fering], then both related and independent [ignorance], both the trunk and 
the branches, will all pass away. Therefore you should know that the contem- 
plation of conventionality truly encompasses the attainment of [destroying] 
[30b] the minute dust-like [passions and delusions], and also encompasses 
the attainment of [overcoming] ignorance. 

As for those two persons of the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings], first 
they should exhaust the delusions of the Shared Teachings and overcome the 
delusions of the Distinct [Teachings]. Those born in this realm have sharp 
spiritual faculties. Just by cultivating the contemplation of the Middle they 
can overcome the threefold way [of cyclic samsara]. The threefold way exists 
in all the bodhisattva stages, from the first bhümi to the last bhümi stage. 
The ignorance at each stage should be extinguished part by part [by con- 
templating the Middle], thus extinguishing karma and extinguishing suffer- 
ing. [First] the related [ignorance] of each stage passes away, and then the 
independent [ignorance] passes away. Wisdom is involved in each stage, but 
wisdom and ignorance are mixed together. Since they are mixed together, 
this is called “the obstacle to wisdom’; [it is called “the obstacle of wisdom” ] 
because it obstructs [the attainment of] higher wisdom L749. 

It is only within the Buddha mind that there is no ignorance and the 
way of passionate defilements is exhausted. Because the way of passionate 
defilements is exhausted, karma is exhausted. Because karma is exhausted, 
suffering is exhausted. It is only within the Tathagata that this threefold way 
[of cyclic samsara] is ultimately [exhausted]. Therefore the contemplation of 


The way of transformation {(3&: that is, 
appearing in the world in a way that one is 
able to teach and "transform" others. 


Delusions of the Shared Teachings: 
that is, the delusions of mistaken views 
and attitudes. 


Delusions of the Distinct [Teachings]: 
the fine delusions still remaining for a 
bodhisattva. 

The obstacle to wisdom #@/: Skt., 
jneyavarana. On the significance of this 
term and its companion term, the obstacle 
of passions (klesdvarana), see my article 


"Chih-i's Interpretation of Jfieyávarana: 
An Application of the Three-fold Truth 
Concept,’ 1983, 51-72. This article contains 
a discussion of whether to translate this 
term as "the obstacle of wisdom" or as 
“the obstacle to wisdom,’ and how Chih-i 
incorporated both meanings within the 
structure of his threefold truth. See also a 
fuller discussion of this topic by Chih-i in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.81c and 85b-c. 


It is only within the Buddha mind that 


"only the Buddha, in his mind, has no 
ignorance.’ 
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the Middle encompasses the attainment of [victory over] the delusions of the 
transcendent world. 


3. ENCOMPASSING ALL WISDOM [30b9] 


Third, cessation-and-contemplation encompasses all wisdom. The unity and 
diversity of all wisdom has been explained above. 

In nurturing threefold contemplation, there is no [wisdom] that is not 
completely exhausted. Worldly wisdom does not illuminate the principle [of 
reality], but the eleven types of wisdom [as expounded in the Paficavimsati 
Sutra] already encompass it. If we expand on [these wisdoms] and clarify 
the twenty types of wisdom, again we see that they are encompassed by the 
threefold contemplation [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle]. 


4. ENCOMPASSING ALL PRACTICE [30b12] 


Fourth, cessation-and-contemplation encompasses all practice. The “wis- 
dom” discussed above involves understanding, but understanding without 
practice will not, in the end, lead to arriving [at the final goal]. 

There are two types of practice: the practice of [intellectual] wisdom and 
the practice of [experiential] practice. Whether you are speaking of the prac- 
tice of wisdom or the practice of [experiential] practice within the Tripitaka 


Has been explained above 40 ñi Pr 3%.: 
see Mo-ho chih-kuan 28b24-29a14. 


Eleven types of wisdom t —€: 
explained in the section above on wisdom; 
see Mo-ho chih-kuan 28c17-19. 

Twenty types of wisdom — t €: Chih-i 
discusses twenty kinds of wisdom in detail 
in the section on "the sublime subtlety 
of wisdom” in his Fa-hua hsüan-i; see T 
33.707a-715b. In short, there are seven 
wisdoms of the Tripitaka Teachings, five 
wisdoms of the Shared Teachings, four 
wisdoms of the Distinct Teachings, and 
four wisdoms of the Perfect Teaching. 
The twelve wisdoms of the Tripitaka and 
Shared Teachings are encompassed by 
the contemplation of emptiness, the four 
wisdoms of the Distinct Teachings are 
encompassed by the contemplation of 
conventionality, and the four wisdoms of 


the Perfect Teaching are encompassed by 
the contemplation of the Middle. 


Practice of [intellectual] wisdom 3$17 
and the practice of [experiential] practice 
4747: in his earlier Tz'u-ti chan-men (T 
46.535b13-17), Chih-i defines these terms 
as follows: 


There are two types of practice. The first 
is the practice of wisdom, and the sec- 
ond is the practice of [experiential] prac- 
tice.... The "practice of practice" is so- 
called because all passions are conquered 
and destroyed through these practices. 
The second "practice of wisdom" consists 
of severing illusions concerning reality 
through correct contemplation of the 
four noble truths, twelvefold conditioned 
arising, and true emptiness. 


Chih-i’s source for these terms appears 
to be a passage in The Great Collection of 
Sutras, T 13.164a25-27. 
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Teachings, up to the practice of wisdom or the practice of [experiential] 
practice in the Perfect Teaching, the practice of wisdom is the practice 
proper, and the practice of [experiential] practice is the auxiliary practice. 
You are able to destroy passionate defilements through vipasyana, and 
Samatha provides the power to help you attain true knowledge and insight. 


You are able to destroy passionate 
defilements through vipasyaná, and 
samatha provides the power to help one 
attain true knowledge and insight: Æ 
E dr AG E XAR i (8 2R E E 177 BE RR: 
here Chih-i uses the Chinese translitera- 
tions rather than chih and kuan, perhaps 
because he may be referring to a passage 
in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra which uses 
the transliteration. See the the fifth section 
of the "Chapter of the Bodhisattva Lion's 
Roar, T 12.793b6-c23. The passage opens 
up with the phrase “vipasyana is able to 
destroy passionate afflictions” (793b4), 
and the phrase “through the cultivation 
of concentration one can attain true wis- 
dom and true insight” appears later in the 
passage (793c17). Selections from the full 
passage read: 

[The bodhisattva] Lion’s Roar said, 
“World Honored One. It is as expounded 
in the sutras. If [the practice of] 
vipasyana is able to destroy passionate 
afflictions, then why should one also cul- 
tivate samatha?” 

The Buddha said, “Good man. You say 
that [the practice of] vipasyand is able 
to destroy passionate afflictions, but this 
is not so. Why? When there is wisdom, 
there are no passionate afflictions. When 
there are passionate afflictions, there is 
no wisdom. How can it be said that [the 
practice of] vipasyaná is able to destroy 
passionate afflictions? 

"Good man. It is as when it is bright 
there is no darkness, and when it is dark 
there is no brightness. Even if one says 
that brightness is able to destroy dark- 
ness, there is nothing [substantial] that 
corresponds to this. Good man. It is just 
that there is wisdom, and it is just that 


there are passionate afflictions, but we 
say [conventionally] that wisdom is able 
to destroy passionate afflictions...." 

Again, does “vipasyana destroys pas- 
sionate afflictions" mean that by itself 
it destroys, or that it destroys accompa- 
nied by [other practices]? If it destroys by 
itself, then why does the bodhisattva cul- 
tivate the eightfold path? If it destroys in 
accompaniment with [other practices], 
then one should know that it is not able 
to destroy [passions] by itself. If it can- 
not destroy by itself, then neither can it 
destroy in accompaniment with [other 
practices]. It is like a blind person who 
is not able to see colors and forms—even 
though he is accompanied by other blind 
people, he still is not able to see. [The 
practice of] vipasyand is the same.... 

"Good man. If the nature of all dhar- 
mas is to be empty of selfhood, then how 
can anything be made to arise or any- 
thing be made to perish? There is no one 
who can create or make a different thing 
arise or perish. 

"Good man. By cultivating concentra- 
tion one can attain true wisdom and 
true insight iE 77 1E R. Because of this I 
expounded in the sütras that if a monk 
cultivates concentration, he is able to 
perceive the marks of arising and per- 
ishing of the five skandhas. Good man. 
If one does not cultivate concentration, 
then one cannot fully comprehend the 
things of this world, let alone that which 
transcends [this world]. If one is not con- 
centrated, then one will stumble even 
on a flat place, the mind will come in 
contact with heterodox Dharmas, the 
mouth will speak heterodox words, the 
ear will hear heterodox sounds, and the 
mind will understand heterodox mean- 
ings. One will wish to create heterodox 
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Both proper and auxiliary practices depend on wisdom, just as the feet 
depend on the eyes [to know where to go]. 

In terms of [practice in] the Tripitaka Teachings, the contemplation of 
transience through analysis #7 #T# is the practice of wisdom, and [the 
contemplation of] impurity and compassion is the practice of [experiential] 
practice. These two [types of] practice depend on analytical wisdom to real- 
ize emptiness. 

In terms of [practice in] the Shared Teachings, the practice of wisdom 
is to perceive the essence of dharmas as an [empty] illusory phantasm £J1U, 
and the practice of [experiential] practice is the cessation-and-contempla- 
tion of traversing each and every dharma by counting the breaths, [observ- 
ing] each thought, or [concentrating on] each activity [as it happens]. These 
two practices depend on realizing emptiness by realizing the wisdom of 
[insight into] the essence of dharmas. 

If you are to attempt to save sentient beings, you cultivate the wisdom 
of the path in order to come in contact with mundane reality, and this 
corresponds to the practice of wisdom. The actual contact with mundane 
matters corresponds to the practice of [experiential] practice. Both of these 
practices depend on the wisdom of the path and the realizing of [the truth 
of] conventionality. 

If through the Middle Way you come in contact with true reality, this 
single way of purity is the practice of wisdom [for those in the Perfect Teach- 
ing], and to traverse all the Dharma teachings and all means of salvation that 


words, and the hand will write hetero- 
dox texts. One will wish to go down het- 
erodox paths, and the body will want to 
travel heterodox roads. But if one culti- 
vates samadhi, then there is great benefit, 
up to attaining supreme enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi)? 


meditations for putting the mind at rest.” 
Attempt to save sentient beings &% 
{tARAE: the function of bodhisattvas who 
realize the truth concerning conventional 
reality; those of the Distinct Teachings. 
If through the Middle Way you come 
in contact with true reality Zi rti £l 


Note that in the second phrase Chih-i 
uses the compound "true knowledge and 
insight" iE #154, a phrase common in the 
Lotus Sütra, instead of the terms "true wis- 
dom and true insight” EWER, as found 
in the Maháparinirvàna Sūtra. 

[Contemplation of] impurity 7^ i$ and 
compassion %%-L: two of the “five medita- 
tions for putting the mind at rest.” 

Counting the breaths $t &, [observ- 
ing] each thought 2, or [concentrating 
on] each activity #3: three of the "five 


H+H: the function of those in the Perfect 
Teaching. 

Traverse all the Dharma teach- 
ings and all means of salvation that 
are the Mahayana Æ— Ji PREE 
a] WF: see the nineteenth chapter of 
the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.253b-256b. 
This chapter describes the "great course" 
(Mahayana) of the bodhisattvas, which 
include the four mindfulnesses (catvani- 
smrty-upasthanani: to be mindful of the 
true nature of body, feelings, mind, and 
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are the Mahayana, [to perceive] twelvefold dependent arising as Buddha- 
nature, and [to perceive] that your thoughts are the seat of enlightenment, 
and so forth, are the practices of [experiential] practice. Both of these prac- 
tices depend on the wisdom of the Middle and the realization of the true 
aspect [of reality]. 

Next, the basic four dhyàna [meditative stages in the realm of form] are 
equally concentration and wisdom, and therefore are encompassed by both 
[ cessation" and "contemplation"]. [The meditations of] the realm of desires 
consist of a little concentration and much wisdom, so these are encompassed 
by “contemplation.” It is the same for the intermediary [meditative trance]. 
The four concentrations on emptiness consist of much concentration and 
a little wisdom, so these are encompassed by “cessation.” As for the four 


dharmas—that the body is impure, feel- 
ings are ultimately painful, mind is imper- 
manent, and dharmas are without sub- 
stantial Being). This chapter also includes 
an exposition (255c25-256a5) of the eigh- 
teen unique characteristics of a Mahayana 
bodhisattva. 

[To perceive] twelvefold dependent 
arising as Buddha-nature t — Weel Æ 
fibt: this phrase is found in at least two 
places in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra. One 
is in the opening section ofthe "Chapter of 
the Bodhisattva Lions Roar,” T 12.768b11 
and 768c18, and later in the same chapter 
(80344), in the midst of a long exposition 
on Buddha-nature.$ 


[To perceive] that your thoughts are 
the seat of enlightenment Z JB[ 244 & 
35: see Vimalakirti's exposition on the 
"seat of enlightenment" (bodhimanda), T 
14.542C15- 543a9. Boin (89) translates the 
context as follows: 


It is the seat of all dharmas for it is per- 
fectly enlightened regarding their empti- 
ness. It is the seat of the crushing of all 
Maras for it remains immovable before 
them. It is the seat of the triple world 
because it refrains from entering it. It is 
the seat of the vigor characterizing those 
who give the lions roar, for it discerns 
without fear or trembling. It is the seat of 
the [ten] powers, the [four] convictions, 


and the [eighteen] exclusive attributes 
of the Buddhas because it is everywhere 
irreproachable. It is the seat of the bright- 
ness of the mirror of the triple knowledge 
because it eliminates the passions and 
wins the knowledge which is definitive 
and without a trace of error. It is the seat 
of the complete penetration of all dharmas 
in a single instant of thought because it 
fully achieves omniscience. 


Basic four dhyana 7h 4 PUi$: four levels 
or stages of meditative trace. The Buddha 
is said to have passed through these four 
stages of dhyàna during his meditation 
under the Bodhi tree before his enlight- 
enment. For details, see the section on 
"Contemplating the Objects of Dhyàna 
Concentration" at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
117a24-131C24. 

Intermediary "P [5] [meditative trance]: 
the meditative trance between the first 
and second levels of the dhyana stages. See 
NAKAMURA, 958d. 


Four concentrations on emptiness 
Vu7E2g: the four levels of meditation on 
or realization of emptiness in the realm 
of formlessness; four types of practic- 
ing concentration on "formlessness": the 
emptiness of dharma-marks #48, of non- 
existence f&i£, of own-being Bik, and of 
other-being (thik. 
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boundless demeanors, the first three [of friendliness, compassion, and joy] 
are encompassed by “contemplation, and the [fourth] demeanor of equa- 


nimity is encompassed by "cessation." 


The nine considerations [of the decomposition of a corpse], the eight 
mindfulnesses, and the ten considerations [30c] are encompassed by “con- 
templation? Of the eight abandonments, the first three abandonments are 
encompassed by “contemplation,” and the latter five are encompassed by 


«€ ° » 
cessation. 


The nine gradual and progressive concentrations, the Lion of Resolute 


Four boundless demeanors MN 5€ Œ 
x: Skt., catvari-apramanani. The four 
“immeasurably” virtuous attitudes that 
one attains through cultivating medita- 
tion: 

1. friendliness (maitri; to seek to bring 

pleasure to others), 

2. compassion (karunda; to want to share 
in the suffering of others and to save 
them from their suffering) 

3. joy (mudita; to rejoice in the attain- 
ment of bliss by others), 

4. equanimity, renunciation (upeksá; to 
abandon all discrimination and to seek 
to benefit all without discrimination). 


Nine considerations 7.48: many of 
these same categories are listed in the sec- 
tion above on “The Features of the Teach- 
ing, Mo-ho chih-kuan 23c20-25c13. For 
the nine considerations of the stages in 
the decomposition of a corpse, see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 23c27. 

Eight mindfulnesses /:: to be mind- 
ful of the Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha, the precepts, equanimity, the 
divine matters, the inhaling and exhaling 
of ones breaths, and death. From the Ta 
chih tu lun, fascicle 21, T 25.218c-228c. 


Ten considerations t 78: see note under 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 23c27. 


Eight abandonments /\ £33: the same 
as "the eight liberations"; eight stages of 
meditation whereby one “abandons” or is 
liberated from various bonds and attach- 
ments. See Glossary. 


Nine gradual and progressive con- 
centrations 7LiX #: the four dhyana 
stages, the four meditations on empti- 
ness in the realm of formlessness, and 
the final concentration wherein all feel- 
ings and conceptions are extinguished 
(nirodha-samapatti). 


Lion of Resolute Speed fi + #38 
[Samadhi]: Skt., simha-vikridita-samadhi. 
A concentrated state realized by a Buddha 
in which he can manifest great power and 
compassion toward sentient beings, like 
an invigorated lion. See the Lotus Sūtra, T 
9.41a17-18. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 231 [211]) 
translates the context: 


At that time Sakyamuni buddha declared 
to the bodhisattva Maitreya, “How 
excellent, how excellent, O Ajita, that 
you are able to question the Buddha on 
such a great matter as this! You should 
all together with a single mind don the 
armor of vigorous perseverance and 
launch a firm resolve. For the Thus Come 
One now wishes to lay open and to pro- 
claim the Buddhas’ wisdom, the Bud- 
dhas’ powers of self-mastery and super- 
natural penetration, the Buddhas’ power 
to move with the resolute speed of a lion, 
the Buddhas’ power of imposing, fright- 
eningly great strength.” 


The Ta chih tu lun (T 25.361a10), quot- 
ing the PaficavimSati Sūtra, lists this 
samadhi as one of many to be attained by 
a bodhisattva-mahasattva through mas- 
tering prajnaparamita. 
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Speed [Samadhi], the Transcendent [Samadhi], and so forth are encom- 
passed by "cessation." 

Mindfulness concerning the four objects [of body, feelings, mind, and 
dharmas] is a matter of wisdom, and so it is encompassed by “contempla- 
tion.” If you speak of the "four mental cessations,’ this is explained in terms 
of "recording impurity [of the body] in the mind,’ and so forth, so this cor- 
responds to being encompassed by “cessation.” Ultimately, however, contem- 
plation is the major factor [in this matter]. 

The four proper endeavors consummate mindfulnesses of the four 
objects, so in this sense they are encompassed by “contemplation.” If we 
consider the two [endeavors] to not arouse evil, these are encompassed by 
“cessation.” The two [endeavors] to arouse good are encompassed by “con- 


templation.” 


The four elements of supranormal power follow from four causes and 
conditions by which you attain samadhi; thus they are called “fruits” and are 


encompassed by “cessation.” 


Of the five [moral] faculties, the three faculties of faith, diligence, 
and wisdom are encompassed by “contemplation,” and mindfulness and 


Transcendent @®& [Samadhi]: the 
samadhi of a Buddha or bodhisattva that 
does not gradually and progressively 
advance through various levels of trance 
(such as the four dhyanas), but transcends 
all samadhis in a quantum leap to the head 
of the class. 


Mindfulness concerning the four 
objects 2s: or, "four mindfulnesses.” 
To have insight into the true nature of 
the body, feelings, mind, and phenom- 
enal dharmas: that this physical body is 
impure, that feelings are ultimately painful 
and unsatisfactory, that mind is imper- 
manent, and that phenomena are without 
substantial reality. The first category of 
four parts of the "thirty-seven parts of the 
way. See Hurvitz, Chih-i, 344. 

Four mental cessations" IE: 
another term for the four mindfulnesses. 

Four proper endeavors iE: Skt., 
catvari-prahanani. The four diligent 
endeavors required to attain enlighten- 


ment: the endeavor to remove evil that 
has already accumulated in the past; the 
endeavor to avoid accumulating any more 
evil in the future; the endeavor to arouse 
good in the future; and the endeavor to 
increase the good that one has already 
accumulated in the past. The second cat- 
egory of four parts of the "thirty-seven 
parts of the way.’ 


Four elements of supranormal power 
PO ane: Skt., catvara-rddhipadah. The 
basis for attaining four kinds of powers: 
the power of being endowed with the 
forces of concentration and the exertion 
of the will &k (chanda), the mind & (citta), 
diligence #3 (virya), and discursive rea- 
soning Ete (mimamsa). The third cat- 
egory of four parts of the "thirty-seven 
parts of the way.’ 


Five faculties 7:18: Skt., paricendriyani. 
The five moral faculties of faith fž, dili- 
gence ##, mindfulness &, concentration 
ze, and wisdom $. The fourth category of 
the “thirty-seven parts of the way?” 
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concentration are encompassed by "cessation." Or, faith and mindfulness 
belong to both ["cessation" and “contemplation’]. 

The same is true for the five powers. 

Of the seven components of awakening, discernment, joy, and diligence 
are encompassed by “contemplation”; serenity [through the removal of pas- 
sions], equanimity, and concentration are encompassed by “cessation”; and 
mindfulness is common to both. 

Of the eightfold noble [path], correct views and correct thinking are 
encompassed by “contemplation”; correct action, correct speech, and a cor- 
rect lifestyle correspond to the precepts and thus are encompassed by “cessa- 
tion’; and correct mindfulness, correct concentration, and correct diligence 
are also encompassed by cessation. 

Of the Four [Noble] Truths, the three truths [of suffering, the cause of 
suffering, and the way to extinguish suffering] are conditioned actions, and 
thus correspond to the category of “contemplation.” The truth of extinction 
concerns unconditioned action, and thus corresponds to the category of 
“cessation.” The sixteen meditations [on the Four Truths] all correspond to 
the category of “contemplation.” 

The Four Universal Vows arise in accordance with the Four Noble 
Truths, as explained above. 

Of the eighteen unique qualities [of a Buddha], the three qualities of 
"acting in accordance with wisdom with regard to physical, verbal, and men- 
tal deeds” are encompassed by “contemplation”; the three qualities of “not 


as transiency, suffering, emptiness, and 
selflessness. 

2. To meditate on the truth of the causes of 
suffering as cause, assembly, birth, and 
conditions. 

3. To meditate on the truth of extinction as 


Five powers E7.: Skt., parica-balani. 
The five moral powers, corresponding to 
the five moral faculties. The fifth category 
of the “thirty-seven parts of the way.” 


Seven components of awakening t 


d x: Skt., sapta bodhyangani. Seven 
components that lead to and character- 
ize enlightenment: mindfulness, discern- 
ment, diligence, joy, serenity, concentra- 
tion, and equanimity. The sixth category 
of the “thirty-seven parts of the way.” 

Eightfold noble [path] /\iE: Skt., 
astangamarga. The seventh and final cate- 
gory of the “thirty-seven parts of the way.’ 

Sixteen meditations [on the Four 
Truths] +7<74T: to meditate on each of the 
Four Noble Truths in four ways: 


1. To meditate on the truth of suffering 


extinction, quiescence, wonderful, and 
freedom. 

4. To meditate on the truth of the path as the 
path, thusness, practice, and liberation. 

As explained above: see the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 8a7-10b7. 

Eighteen unique qualities T / 3t 
i: characteristics that are unique to a 
Buddha. There are various lists, such as 
the ten powers, four fearlessnesses, three 
mindfulnesses, and great compassion; it 
is not clear which list Chih-i is referring 
to here. 
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failing" [physically, verbally, and mentally] are encompassed by "cessation"; 
"knowing the past, present, and future" is encompassed by “contemplation”; 
the rest should be known [in the same way]. 

Of the four fearlessnesses, the fearlessness based on universal wisdom is 
encompassed by "contemplation"; [the fearlessness based on] extinction of 
defilements is encompassed by "cessation"; [the fearlessness based on expla- 
nation of] the way to attain the path is encompassed by “contemplation’; 
and [the fearlessness based on explanation about] the obstacles to the path is 
encompassed by "cessation." 

The categories of the three types of samadhi are encompassed by “cessa- 
tion, and the categories of the three types of liberation are encompassed by 
“contemplation.” 

Of the six perfections, the first three [of giving, keeping the precepts, 
and patience] are encompassed by "cessation"; the last three [of diligence, 
meditation, and prajfiá] are a matter of wisdom and are encompassed by 
“contemplation.” Again, [in another sense] the first five perfections are 
encompassed by "cessation"; prajfiad-wisdom is encompassed by “contempla- 
tion.” Again, [in another sense] all six perfections are virtues of adornment 
and are encompassed by “cessation.” 

[All types of meditation] such as the nine types of great dhyana 


Four fearlessnesses DR: Skt., . universal dhyana — Ji: of two types, 


N 


catvári-vaisáradyáni. Four types of fear- the worldly and transworldly. Each of 
lessness the Buddha has when he preaches these in turn is of three types: the bliss 
the Dharma: Fearlessness based on his from manifesting the Dharma, arousing 
supreme enlightenment, based on the the virtues of samadhi, and benefiting 
exhaustion of his defilements, based on sentient beings. 

the fact that he has explained to his disci- 3. difficult dhyana REI: of three types— 
ples about the obstacles to enlightenment, the difficulty of abandoning dhyana and 
and based on the fact that he has explained being reborn in the realm of desires; the 
to his disciples the way of liberation. difficulty of becoming endowed with 


all virtuous qualities in excess of those 
of the two vehicles; and the difficulty of 
attaining bodhi-wisdom by relying on 
dhyana. 

4. all categories of dhyana —) F4ii#: the 
four dhyana stages. 


Three types of samadhi ==: 
samadhi characterized by emptiness, fea- 
turelessness, and actionlessness. 

Three types of liberation =i: the 
three goals of liberation, corresponding to 


the three types of samadhi. s. the dhyana of good people # Aii: 
Nine types of great dhyana meditation includes five types: that of the four 
AFEKTE: according to the Bugyo (BT-II, boundless demeanors plus that of not 
370), these nine types are: being attached to samadhi. 
1. the dhyana of self-nature Eit: ways of 6. the dhyana of all practices — 5) íT: 
cultivating single-mindedness; another includes thirteen types— not explained. 


name for samatha-vipasyana. 7. the dhyàna of removing passionate 
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meditation and the hundred and eight samadhis are all encompassed by 
"cessation." [Contemplating] the eighteen kinds of emptiness, the ten 
analogies [for emptiness], or the five hundred dhdranis are all encom- 
passed by “contemplation.” 

In this way, of all practices of [intellectual] wisdom and [experiential] 
practice, there is none that is not encompassed in cessation-and-contempla- 
tion. It should be known that even though cessation-and-contemplation is a 
concise term, its meaning is vast. 


5. ENCOMPASSING ALL LEVELS [30C23] 


Fifth, [cessation-and-contemplation] encompasses all levels [of attainment]. 
[One may say that] if the first stage is indivisible from the second stage, and 
the second stage is indivisible from the third stage, [because no matter what 
“stage” you are at, there is] the true thusness of quiescent extinction, then 
why do we speak of graded levels [of attainment]? This is [the point of view] 
that [ultimately] there are no graded levels [of attainment). 

On the other hand, all sorts of stages and levels are expounded here and 
there in the Mahayana sutras. Although [ultimately] there is no [substan- 
tial] arising and no [substantial] perishing, and correct wisdom cannot be 
“obtained,” you do cure passionate defilements, karma, and suffering. If the 


defilements RAMIE: includes eight 
subtypes. 

8. the dhyana of this realm and the other 
realm Jt tH (th taf: includes nine sub- 
types. 

g. the dhyana of being free or separate 
from false views BÉ F8: includes ten 
subtypes. 

The Bugyo cites the Bodhisattva-bhümi 
(T no. 1581) as the source of these classifica- 
tions, and there is a section in the sütra (T 
30.917b-918b) in which there are overlap- 
ping terms. The sütra, however, is speak- 
ing of different types of “precepts,” not 
dhyana. The Shiki points out, for example, 
that the ninth "dhyàna of becoming free 
from false views" corresponds to the "pure 
precepts" in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, each 
having ten types. 

In any case, the point is that any and all 
kinds of meditation are included by the 
practice of "cessation." 


Hundred and eight samadhis B /\ 


=: these samadhis are listed in the 
Paricavimsati Sutra and explained in detail 
in the Ta chih tu lun; see T 25. 396b-402c. 

Eighteen kinds of emptiness T / 
2: listed in the Paricavimésati Sutra 
and explained in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.285b-296b). See note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 22c21. 

Ten analogies tR: that phenomena 
are like an illusion, a flame, the reflection 
of the moon in the water, space, an echo, 
an illusory castle, a dream, a shadow, a 
reflection in a mirror, and a magical trans- 
formation. Discussed in detail in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.101c-105c. 

Five hundred dhdranis LASER: 
Chan-jan and the Kogi point out that 
these are listed in the Paricavimsati Sūtra 
and explained in detail in the fifth fascicle 
of the Ta chih tu lun. See, for example, 
the general discussion of dháranis at T 
25.95b-96c. 
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threefold path [of cyclic existence] is pure but there are distinctions that can 
be made with regard to unconditioned dharmas [such as nirvana], then why 
eschew [the necessity for] graded levels? [Therefore it is meaningful to speak 
of levels of attainment. | 


1. The Tripitaka Teachings [30c27] 


If you [attempt to] realize emptiness through the analytical breakdown of 
dharmas and in terms of the two categories of existence and non-existence 
in order to sever [the defilements of] the threefold path, we have [distinct 
stages like those of] the Abhidharma teaching of the seven types of wise 
people, seven sages, or the four fruits of the sramana, or the twenty-seven 
levels of the wise and the sages [31a] as clarified in the Cheng-shih lun, up to 
and including the categories of “neither existence nor non-existence.” All of 
these levels that result from an analytical approach to emptiness are encom- 
passed in “contemplation.” 


2. The Shared Teachings [31a2] 


If you realize emptiness through the four categories [of the tetralemma] 
concerning the essence of dharmas in order to sever [the defilements of] 
the threefold path, we have the levels that are common to those of the three 


[Distinct stages like those of] the 
Abhidharma teaching: see, for example, 
the discussion in the Abhidharma-hrdaya- 
Sastra, T no. 1552, 28.907c- 916b. 

Seven types of wise people C E: the 
three levels of wisdom (the five basic kinds 
of meditation aimed at putting an end to 
unwholesome attitudes; the distinct stages 
of mindfulness where one overcomes four 
obstacles of the impurity of the body, the 
suffering of feelings, the impermanence 
of mind, and the emptiness of dharmas; 
and the general stage of mindfulness hav- 
ing proceeded beyond the previous stage) 
and the four good roots that are prepara- 
tory for attaining arhatship (burning away 
the passions with the fire of wisdom, the 
crossroads, the patience to accepting the 
truth, the highest worldly stage). See the 
list of stages in Chart 1 in Volume 3, and in 
Chappell, T'ien-tai Buddhism, 32. 

Seven sages t E: a detailed classifica- 


tion of the stages of the arhat: those who 
practice according to faith, those who prac- 
tice according to the Dharma, those with 
faith and understanding, those who have 
attained insight, those who have physical 
attestation [for their attainment?], those 
with wisdom and liberation, and those who 
are endowed with liberation. 

Four fruits of the srāmana Vb FAR: 
the fruits of the stream-enterer, once- 
returner, non-returner, and arhat. 

Twenty-seven levels of the wise and 
the sages — +t: for details, see the 
Cheng shih lun, T 32.245c3-246c18. Obvi- 
ously scholars in the T'ien-t'ai tradition 
did not care much for the details of this 
classification, since even the classical com- 
mentaries do not bother much with the 
details; see BT-II, 379-80. 

Levels that are common to those of the 
three vehicles =Æ # fx: for details, see 
Chart 1 in Volume 3. 
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vehicles from the stage of “parched” wisdom to that of the eighth bhümi 
stage, as clarified in the Paricavimsati Sutra. These are all encompassed in the 
realization of emptiness by cessation-and-contemplation. 


3. The Distinct Teachings [3144] 


If you realize a re-entry into the conventional from the basis of [a realization 
of] emptiness, by cultivating distinct practices one-by-one, but is not [skilled 
in] attaining the intent [of Buddhahood], you will achieve the level of over- 
coming delusions of thirty states of mind [that correspond to the first thirty 
bodhisattva stages]. These are encompassed by the use of the two “contem- 
plations" of emptiness and conventionality. One who is skilled in attaining 
the intent [of Buddhahood] can obliterate the threefold path [of samsara] 
and achieve the levels of the ten bhumis. This is encompassed by the third 
contemplation [the contemplation of the Middle]. On the other hand, this 
is encompassed purely by the use of the contemplation of conventionality. 
The same can be said for the use of the four gates [of the tetralemma]. 


4. The Perfect Teaching [31a8] 


With regard to the practice of faith and understanding at [the level of] 
the Perfect [Teaching], you realize the indivisibility of phenomena # and 
principle [of reality] #2. Through the practice of contemplation you enter 
[the level of] resemblance [to Buddhahood], and advances to obliterate 
ignorance by exposing, signifying, awakening, and realizing the Buddhas 
knowledge and insight. [In terms of the Perfect Teaching,] there are forty- 
two levels through which "one rides the same jeweled vehicle directly to the 


As clarified in the Paficavimsati Sūtra: chapter of the Lotus Sūtra, which contains 


for details, see T 8.256c-257c, and also 
8.346b; see also the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.320C-322b, for detailed commentary on 
these stages. Chih-i was probably follow- 
ing the commentary in the Ta chih tu lun. 

Thirty states of mind — 1C: that is, the 
ten abodes, ten levels of practice, and ten 
dimensions of merit transference, but not 
yet the ten bodhisattva bhumi stages. 


The practice of faith and understand- 
ing (#77: Skt., adhimukti. A combina- 
tion of faith and understanding; a superior 
understanding of the Dharma on the basis 
of faith in it. To believe, trust, and under- 
stand. This is also the name of the fourth 


the parable of the lost son. 


[Level of] resemblence #81): the fourth 
level of Chih-i's classification of the Six 
Identities; see Chih-i's discussion of this 
level at Mo-ho chih-kuan 10c6-11. 

Exposing, signifying, awakening, 
and realizing the Buddha's knowledge 
and insight bia th A HZA: once again, 
famous terms from the "Chapter on Skill- 
ful Means” in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.7a22-28. 
For a full translation of this context, see 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 26b27. 

One rides the same jeweled vehicle 
directly to the seat of enlightenment [5]3& 
TEE € 183: a phrase from verses on the 
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seat of enlightenment.’ The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra explains that the first 
fifteen days [of a monthly cycle] when the light of the moon gradually turns 
brighter are analogous to [increasing in] the virtue of wisdom, and that the 
gradual diminishing of moonlight after the sixteenth day are analogous to 
the virtue of severing [passionate delusions]. Also, as for the fourteen [levels] 
of prajna-wisdom being the causal levels, and the fifteen [types of the virtues 
of wisdom and severance] such as [the ultimate level of] sublime awaken- 
ing being the resultant levels, all of these are encompassed in the use of the 
contemplation of the Middle. 
The same can be said for the use of the tetralemma. 


5. Questions and Answers [31a13] 


Question: Mahayana does not clarify the stages and levels [of practice and 
attainment]. How can you say that they are encompassed by cessation-and- 
contemplation? 

Answer: The Mahayana sütras and treatises do clarify the stages and lev- 
els [of practice and attainment]. You fear [the idea of] stages and levels, and 
[hope to] realize no-stages-and-levels, but that does not grant you [a state 
of] no bondage [to attachments and delusions]. [On the other hand,] "liber- 


8.826b-828a. However, as the Shiki (BT- 
II, 383) points out, this passage speaks 
of fourteen types of patience (and does 
not mention prajid-wisdom) within a 
categorization of five levels of "patience" 
(ksanti) developed by bodhisattvas dur- 
ing their progress along the ten bhümi 
stages. These other figures and categories 
may have come from a classification of the 
bodhisattvas stages based on the Jen-wang 
ching and current in Chih-i's day. 

For details on the classification of the 
five levels of patience in the Jen-wang 
ching, see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 13c14. 


parable of the burning house in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.15a13-14. The context reads: 


All the bodhisattvas 
And the assembly of $rávakas 
Ride this jeweled vehicle 
Directly to the seat of enlightenment. 
For these reasons 
You may seek the truth in all directions 
But there is no other vehicle, 
Except for the Buddha's expedient 
means. 


Monthly cylce of the moon +#HA% 
FA S8 BA Se R E ON HOCH E RUE RC B PR: 
see the analogy in the Mahdparinirvana 


Sütra, T 12.724b11-17. For a full transla- Realize no-stages-and-levels 5$E351v, 


tion of this passage see the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 10c14, where Chih-i is discuss- 
ing the level of partial realization, the fifth 
level of the Six Identities. 

. sublime awakening WW% being 
the resultant levels 1v: the traditional 
commentaries attribute these categories 
to a passage in the Jen wang ching that 
discusses the stages of a bodhisattva, T 


but that does not grant you no bondage 
VCRBO v. A SER fic 7 $6 EM: Even if one has 
an abstract idea that there are ultimately 
no substantive "stages" that one must pass 
through in order to attain enlightenment, 
that does not mean that at a conventional 
level one still has no attachments and delu- 
sions and that there is no need to practice 
in order to overcome these problems. 
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ation is independent of the nature of words and letters,’ so even though you 
speak of stages and levels, [it is true that] there are [ultimately] no [substan- 
tive] stages and levels. The Middle Treatise says that this is like a non-Bud- 
dhist who rejects worldly causality because [of the teaching that ultimately] 
there is no [substantial reality to] this world or the next, and who rejects 
transworldly causality because [of the teaching that ultimately] the three 
jewels [of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], the Four Noble Truths, and the 
four fruits of the $ràmana have no [substantial] existence. What does it mean 
[to say] that the three jewels do not exist? If you already have the insight 
that there is no [substantial] extinction, then [you can realize the sense in 
which] the three jewels, Four Noble Truths, and four fruits of the sramana 
of the Tripitaka Teachings do not exist. But if you have not even attained the 
[preliminary] fruits of the path that are a clumsy form of salvation, how can 
you attain [the realization of] the three jewels, Four Noble Truths, and four 
fruits of the sramana of the other three [Teachings, of the Shared, Distinct, 
and Perfect]? This is to reject the criticism of the non-Buddhists that deny 
the three jewels and so forth of the Fourfold Teachings [of Buddhism]. If you 


Liberation is independent of the 
nature of words and letters (+ TERES E 
ARH: a phrase from the Vimalakirti Sutra, 
T 14.540c19. This phrase was also quoted 
at the beginning of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
in the context of a discussion on the suit- 
ability of language to communicate the 
Dharma (see Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a24-25). 


Even though you speak of stages and 
levels S34 3h fiz: for example, in the Bud- 
dhist teaching on how to escape from this 
world of samsara. 


The Middle Treatise says "Paz: ...: 
Chih-i needn't be referring to a specific 
passage in the Middle Treatise, but a good 
candidate would be the passage on the 
Four Noble Truths in the famous twenty- 
fourth chapter; see T 30.32b-c. Part of 
this passage (b27-c4) rhetorically objects 
to the verse that "If everything is empty, 
there is no arising and no perishing ...”: 

If there is no arising and no perishing, 
there there are no Four Noble Truths. If 
the Four Noble Truths do not exist, then 
there are no views of suffering (parijna), 
severance of causes (prahana), enlight- 


enment of extinction (saksikarman), or 
cultivation of the path (bhāvanā). If there 
are no views of suffering, severance of 
causes, enlightenment of extinction, or 
cultivation of the path, the four fruits of 
the sramana (carvari-dryaphani) do not 
exist. If the four fruits of the sràmana do 
not exist, then there is none of the four 
[levels of] facing [toward enlightenment] 
or four attainments. If these eight types 
of wise sages (asta-purusa-pudgala) do 
not exist, then there is no jewel of the 
Sangha. Again, if the Four Noble Truths 
do not exist, then there is no jewel of 
the Dharma. If there is no jewel of the 
Sangha or the Dharma, how can there be 
a Buddha? One who attains the Dharma 
is called a Buddha. If there is no Dharma, 
how can there be a Buddha? Your expla- 
nation that "all dharmas are empty" is 
destructive of the three jewels. 


The Middle Treatise responds, of course, 
with the famous verses on the two truths. 

Clumsy form of salvation 18: a T'ien- 
tai term referring to the Hinaydnistic 
attainments of those of the Tripitaka 
Teaching. 
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blithely reject [the levels and practices of] “clumsy salvation,’ this only takes 
into account [the understanding of] the three jewels, the Four Noble Truths, 
and the four fruits of the sramana of the Tripitaka Teachings, and does not 
take into account the fruits of the path [as understood] in the other three 
Teachings. 

The position I am trying to destroy is that the three jewels, the Four 
Noble Truths, and the four fruits of the sramana exist [substantially, not to 
deny that they exist conventionally]. That is, if you analytically deconstruct 
irik the passionate defilements, karma, and sufferings of this world [and 
thus realizes their emptiness], this is [an understanding of] the three jewels, 
Four Noble Truths, and four fruits of the sramana at the level of the Tripitaka 
Teachings. If you [realize their emptiness by] "deconstructing their essence" 
ii? 8£, this is [the understanding of] the three jewels, Four Noble Truths, and 
four fruits of the sramana at the level of the [other] three Teachings. 

By "twisting" this single word, you should cure the tendency of "insiders" 
[= Buddhists] to get mired in and stuck with [an attachment to the "exis- 
tence" of dharmas, the Four Noble Truths, and such things], and destroy 
the tendency of "outsiders" [2 non-Buddhists] to be satisfied with mistaken 
views. You should relinquish both extremes as mistaken and inferior, and 
establish the correct [understanding of] the three jewels and the Four Noble 
Truths. How, then, can you say that these do not [at least conventionally] 
exist? 

However, whether there are levels or there are no levels [of attainment] 
cannot be fully comprehended without realizing enlightenment. Now 
you must simply believe the teachings. The teachings that say [levels of 
attainment] do exist give various details concerning stages and levels. The 
teachings that say they do not exist emphasize a sudden [31b] identity with 
emptiness and purity. The bodhisattvas way of understanding categories 
is by not relying on categories 4J3& (padartha) [as ultimate]. In expressing 
levels [of attainment] in terms of emptiness, [you can only say that] levels 
[of attainment] are unobtainable. There should be no more argument about 
this matter. 

Again, in terms of the fourfold verses of the Middle Treatise, you can 
obtain the meaning that there are stages and levels. The verse says, “All 


“Twisting” this single word Xii — ii: In terms of the fourfold verses of the 
giving different twists or meanings to the Middle Treatise (aig Ud 4): again, see 
same term, such as “not exist,” and realiz- | Middle Treatise chapter 24, verse 18, T 
ing its different levels of meaning? On the — 30.33b. This verse has been discussed in 
other hand, Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku-hen,167) ^ detail already as the inspiration for Chih- 
translates this phrase simply as "through — i's threefold truth. See above, and Swan- 
this one word [of the Middle Treatise]? ^ son, Foundations. 
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things that arise through conditioned co-arising, I explain as emptiness.” 
This involves obliterating passionate defilements, karma, and suffering. For 
a beginner (stream-enterer) this involves [gaining] wisdom and severance 
[of passions and delusions], and for a bodhisattva this involves attaining 
patience from realizing that dharmas do not arise (anutpatika-dharma- 
ksanti). For those of the two vehicles this is equivalent to achieving the 
sixth bhümi stage; the seventh bhümi stage is still preparatory, and the tenth 
bhümi stage is like that of a Buddha. These stages are quite clear; how can it 
be said that there are no [stages and levels]? 

The [next phrase of the Middle Treatise] verse, “again, they are conven- 
tional designations, means that you gradually and progressively obliterate 
the triple path of the world beyond [explicit delusions and ignorance]. This 
refers to the forty-two levels of the wise and the sages. How can it be said that 
there are no [stages and levels]? 

[The phrase] "again, this is the meaning of the Middle Way" means that 
at the level of the Perfect [Teaching] you obliterate the five levels of delusions 
AIE [from mistaken views in the triple world through fundamental igno- 
rance]. There are also the levels of the Six Identities. How can it be said that 
there are no [stages and levels]? 

The use of the tetralemma also encompasses all levels, and all the levels 
[of attainment] do not go beyond the four options [of the tetralemma]. Since 
the tetralemma does not go beyond [the scope of] cessation-and-contem- 
plation, it can be said that [cessation-and-contemplation] encompasses [all] 
levels [of attainment]. 


6. ENCOMPASSING ALL TEACHINGS [31b11] 


Sixth, [cessation-and-contemplation] encompasses all teachings. The Vibhasa 
Sàástra says that the mind creates names and terms for all phenomena [thus 


For a beginner ... patience from real- ing, and wondrous sublime awakening. 


izing that dharmas do not arise (#4 ABE 
18 E US WI UE he EE HE: these ideas 
could be based on a discussion in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.662b, of various achieve- 
ments by various types of practitioners, 
though they could be from any number 
of sources. 


Forty-two levels of the wise and the 
sages Ut 22 (y: that is, the forty-two 
stages of the ten degrees of faith, ten abodes, 
ten levels of practice, ten dimensions of 
merit transference, equivalent to awaken- 


Six Identities xE: these were dis- 
cussed earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 
10b7-11a14. 

Vibhasa Sastra says ... BÆT- CEB 
EERTE SED RI SE 5] 2 ^F: the Kogi 
(BT-II, 393) admits that these phrases 
cannot be found in the Treatise on the Ten 
Stages (Dasabhimika-vibhdsa; T no. 1521, 
26.20-122), the commentary attributed 
to Nagarjuna which Chih-i seems to be 
referring to here. The idea, however, is not 
unusual in Buddhist texts. 
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giving them conventional reality]; without the mind there would be no 
names or terms [and thus no recognition of phenomenal reality]. It should 
be known that all worldly and transworldly names and terms arise from 
the mind. If in contemplating the mind you are severely biased and thereby 
conforms to the flow of ignorance, then all sorts of bad teachings will arise, 
such as the Samkhya, the Vaisesika, or [others of] the ninety-five types of 
mistaken views and teachings. 

On the other hand, various good teachings do arise. The five elements, 
the six periods of the day, yin-yang, the eight divination signs, the five clas- 
sics, and the works of the masters and the [classical] histories; these are 
famous teachings that are not of the Way [of the Buddha] yet are worldly 
wisdom. They all arise from the mind. 


The Samkhya {#E: one of the so-called 
six classical schools of Indian philosophy 
current during the time of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. For details on each of these 
philosophies, see, for example, H. Zim- 
mer, Philosophies of India (Bollingen 
Series XXVI, 1974), 280-332. 


The Taisho Mo-ho chih-kuan text has 
ISIE, but given the context, this must be 
a mistake for {$4}, the Indian Samkhya 
school. This is corrected in the Bukkyo 
taikei edition (volume II, 394). 


The Vaisesika ‘ft: another one of the 
six classical schools of Indian philosophy. 
Chih-i does not give any details here on 
what these schools taught, though he does 
discuss them if greater detail later in the 
section on "Contemplating the Objects 
of Mistaken Views" (131c25-140c19). Here 
they merely stand in general for “mis- 
taken" non-Buddhist teachings. On these 
six systems see Zimmer, Philosophies of 
India, Appendix A (605-14). 

Ninety-five types of mistaken views 
and teachings t EER RZ: Chan-jan 
points out (BT-II, 394) that “ninety-five 
types” is meant to encompass all types of 
teachings and ways. The classical com- 
mentaries give a variety of lists of "mis- 
taken" teachings—see BT-II, 394-97, 
concluding that "of all these ways, only 
one way is correct, that is, the Way of the 


Buddha.” So much for the simplistic ste- 
reotype of an all-inclusive Buddhist toler- 
ance that accepts all teachings as equally 
valid. 


Five elements 477: the classical 
Chinese teaching that all things are com- 
posed of five basic elements: wood, fire, 
earth, metal, and water. 

Six periods of the day 7\#: evening, 
midnight, early morning, morning, noon, 
and afternoon, and the various cycles 
associated with this system. 


Yin-yang [S 55: the dualistic Chinese 
system of analyzing the world in terms of 
contrasting principles such as positive and 
negative, male and female, light and dark, 
active and passive, and so forth. 


Eight divination signs /\}: a system of 
divination based on a series of eight com- 
binations of solid and dotted lines, start- 
ing with three solid lines and ending with 
three dotted lines (= = == zz zz zz == =). 

Five classics 414€: the Book of Changes, 
Books of History, Odes, Rites, and Spring 
and Autumn Annals. 


Works of the masters 7: such as 
Mencius, Lao-tzu, and Chuang-tzu. 


Not of the Way [of the Buddha] yet 
are worldly wisdom 1t #18 ££: it is 
curious that Chih-i consigns all non- 
Buddhist Indian teachings and philoso- 
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How about famous trans-mundane [Buddhist] teachings: how do they 
all arise from the mind? In the Ratnagotravibhaga, Saramati says that there is 
one great sütra-scroll [or “painting cloth"] as large as the great chiliocosm, on 
which are recorded things of the great chiliocosm. Whether small or middle- 
sized, or large as the continents under heaven or the triple realm, all these 
things are recorded and exist within one small particle. This one particle con- 
tains all particles. There is a person [= the Buddha] who transcends the world 
[in wisdom] and perceives this great sütra-scroll [or "painting cloth"] with 


phies to the dustbin of “mistaken views,’ 
yet recognizes indigenous Chinese ideas 
as “worldly wisdom.” 

Saramati E XX: on Saramati as the 
author of the Ratnagotravibhaga, see 
Takasaki, 6-9. 


One great sūtra scroll — KK ...: see 
the Ratnagotravibhàga, T 31.827b4-28. 
Actually this section is a quote from the 
Avatamsaka Sütra (T 9.623c-624a), and 
has been quoted previously by Chih-i. 
Takasaki (189-91) translates the context:: 


There is no one among the group of liv- 
ing beings in whose body the Wisdom of 
the Tathagata does not penetrate at all. 
Nevertheless, as taking [wrong] concep- 
tions, he cannot cognize the Buddha's 
Wisdom [residing in himself]. By remov- 
ing this taking of conceptions, the Wis- 
dom of Omniscience, self-born Wisdom, 
makes its appearance again unobstruct- 
edly. O Son of the Buddha, suppose there 
would be a big painting cloth, of the size 
equal to the Great 3-thousand thousands 
of Worlds. And indeed, on this big cloth, 
the whole Great 3-thousand thousands 
of Worlds would be described completely. 
The Great Earth would be described in 
the exact size of the Great Earth. The 
2-thousand Worlds [would be written] 
in their own full size. [In the same way] 
the thousands of Worlds, the Four Con- 
tinents, the Great Ocean, the Southern 
Continent of Jambü,... all of these would 
be written in their own size. And [thus] 
this big cloth would have the same size 
as the expansion of the Great 3-thousand 


thousands of Worlds. Furthermore, this 
very big cloth would enter within one 
particle of an atom. Just as this big cloth 
lies within one small particle of an atom, 
in the same way, in each of all the other 
particles of atoms, too, there enters a 
big cloth of the same size. Suppose there 
should appear one person, well learned, 
clever, intelligent, wise, and possessed of 
the skill to approach there. And his divine 
eyes were perfectly pure and clear. With 
these divine eyes he would perceive [and 
say]: Why does this big cloth of such a 
great nature stay here in such a limited 
small particle of an atom! It is of no use 
to anybody! So he would think: Now, I 
will break this particle of an atom by the 
force of great efforts and let this great 
cloth become useful for the world. Then, 
producing the strength of great efforts, 
he would break this small particle of an 
atom with a subtle diamond and would 
make that great cloth useful for the world 
as was his intention. Not only for one 
particle of an atom but also for [all] the 
remaining atoms, he would act in the 
same way. 

Similarly, O son of the Buddha, the 
Wisdom of the Tathagata, which is 
immeasurable wisdom, the profitable 
wisdom for all living beings, thoroughly 
penetrates within the mentality of every 
living being. And every mental disposi- 
tion of a living being has the same size 
as the Buddhas Wisdom. Only the igno- 
rant, however, being bound by misconcep- 
tions, does neither know nor cognize nor 
understand nor realize the Wisdom of the 
Tathagata [within himself]. 
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a pure, divine eye, and has the following thought: "Why is this great sütra[- 
scroll] inside a minute particle, where it is useless to all sentient beings?" 
Thus with [skillful] means he breaks [the minute particle] and releases the 
sütra[-scroll], and thus benefits others. The sütra-scroll of the Tathagata's 
unobstructed wisdom is included within the body of each and every sen- 
tient being, but [sentient beings] are covered with perversions so they can 
neither believe nor perceive [this inherent potential for enlightenment]. 

The Buddha teaches sentient beings to cultivate the eightfold noble path, 
destroy all empty delusions, and perceive that your own wisdom is equal to 
that of the Tathagata. This is [an explanation] in terms of “minute particles,” 
and an analogy in terms of [the deluded realm of conventional] existence. 

Next, let me give an analogy in terms of emptiness. The Treatise on 
Bodhicitta says, it is as if there were a person who perceives the extinction of 
the Buddha Dharma and reverently copies the twelvefold [Buddhist] canon 
in empty space. Even though [the canon] was there in its completeness, not 
one of all the sentient beings knew of it. [31c] A long while later, another man 
was traveling through this space and saw the sütras [written there in space] 
and was surprised that sentient beings did not know or see them. He there- 
upon copied them down and thus showed and guided the sentient beings. 

What does "to copy the sütras" mean here? It means to lead sentient 
beings to cultivate the eightfold noble path, to destroy empty delusions, and 
so forth. There are many different types of cultivating. 

If you cultivate the eightfold noble path by contemplating thought in 
terms of the arising and perishing of its causes and conditions and as tran- 
sient, this is like copying the Tripitaka sütras. 

If you contemplate thoughts by discriminating and measuring their 
innumerable types, ordinary people and those of the two vehicles will not 
be able to handle this, but bodhisattvas with the Dharma eye will be able to 
perceive this; this is the cultivation of the eightfold noble path as immeasur- 
able and is like copying the sütras of the Distinct [Teachings]. 


Treatise on Bodhicitta BER bia: see [Teachings] Rp% ZK: such as the 


the Treatise on the Sutra on Aspiration for 
Enlightenment, T no. 1659, 32.508-517, a 
short treatise attributed to Vasubandhu 
and translated by Kumarajiva. The lines by 
Chih-i that follow are a rewording of the 
text at T 32.516a23-b2. 

Copyies the Tripitaka sütras RZ% < 
ft: the so-called Hinayàna texts such as 
the Agama sütras. 

Copying the sütras of the Distinct 


Prajnaparamita sutras. 

Encompass [the teaching of] the Ava- 
tamsaka Sūtra w#< øS: in the T'ien-t'ai 
classification of the chronological order of 
the Buddhas teachings, the contents of the 
Avatamsaka Sutra are the first teachings of 
the Buddha immediately after his enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi tree. In terms of 
the analogy of the “five flavors” of milk, 
these teachings correspond to fresh milk. 
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If you perfectly cultivate the eightfold noble path by contemplating 
thoughts as endowed with the Buddha-nature, this is like copying the sütras 
of the Middle Way. This is to clarify that all Dharmas emerge from the mind, 
that the mind is indivisible from Mahayana, and the mind is indivisible from 
Buddha-nature. You can perceive that your own wisdom is equal to that of 
the Tathagata. 

Again, to contemplate thoughts as indivisible from conventional real- 
ity and indivisible from the Middle is to encompass [the teaching of] the 
Avatamsaka Sūtra. If you contemplate thoughts in terms of the causes and 
conditions of the arising of dharmas—that they arise and perish—this 
encompasses the Tripitaka [Teachings] of the Fourfold Agama sutras whose 
teachings are like milk. If you contemplate thoughts as empty, this encom- 
passes the shared Prajhaparamita "cream" sutras. If you are endowed with 
contemplating thoughts in terms of the causes and conditions of the aris- 
ing of dharmas in terms of the indivisibility of emptiness, conventionality, 
and the Middle, this encompasses [the teachings of] the Vaipulyà "curds" 
sütras. If you focus only on the indivisibility of emptiness, conventional- 
ity, and the Middle, this encompasses [the teachings of] the Paricavimsati 
[Prajiaparamita] "butter" sütras. If you contemplate thoughts by utilizing 
only the Middle, this encompasses the Lotus [Sutra] and the great event 
of the revealing of the Buddhas knowledge and insight. This is the proper 
and direct [teaching of the] "ghee" sütra(s). If you utilizes the features of 
the tetralemma in contemplating thoughts, this is [the teachings of] the 
Maháparinirvàna [Sutra], the “ghee” sūtra [that teach that everyone has] 
Buddha-nature and the same insight [as the Tathagata]. 

Also, if "in contemplating causes and conditions you contemplate Buddha- 
nature and causes and conditions as indivisible,’ and [contemplates] that 
Buddha-nature is indivisible from the Tathagata, then this is called [the 


Encompasses the Tripitaka [Teach- 
ings] of the Fourfold Agama sütras whose 
teachings are like milk W= sus & 2r 
JLZ: usually in the T’ien-tai classifica- 
tion scheme, the Ágama sütras are associ- 
ated with the second flavor, that of cream. 
See Chappell, T'ien-tai Buddhism, 58. 

Encompasses the shared Prajüa- 
paramita "cream" sütras MHMRF Bn sa 
z Ki: that is, prajfia-pàramità teachings 
that are "shared" by the Hinayàna and 
Mahayana, or those of the three vehicles. 


Encompasses [the teachings of] the 
Vaipulya “curds” sütras 1&7; 55 /E BE 4€: 
from here these match the scheme of the 
Ssu-chiao-i; see Chappell, T'ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 58. 

In contemplating causes and condi- 
tions you contemplate Buddha-nature 
and causes and conditions as indivisible 
ES E i Rel #2 PETE: this phrase is 
found in the Mahaàparinirvàna Sutra, T 
12.803a14. This phrase was also quoted 
above; see Mo-ho chih-kuan 30b25. 
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poison] in the milk that kills people. If you contemplate emptiness through 
analysis, and [contemplates] that Buddha-nature is indivisible from contem- 
plating emptiness through analysis, and [contemplates] that Buddha-nature 
is indivisible from the Tathagata, this is called [the poison] in the cream that 
kills people. If you contemplate emptiness directly, and contemplates the 
indivisibility of emptiness and Buddha-nature, this is called [the poison in] 
the curds that kills people. If you contemplate conventionality, and contem- 
plates the indivisibility of conventionality and Buddha-nature, this is [the 
poison in] the butter that kills people. If you contemplate the Middle directly, 
and contemplates the indivisibility of the Middle and Buddha-nature, this is 
called [the poison in] the ghee that kills people. The words "kills people" 
that appear throughout [this passage] refer to the "death" of those who 
have already severed the two types of rebirth and purified the three paths. 
This cessation-and-contemplation encompasses the variable teachings. 

A brief presentation of the encompassing [of all teachings] is as outlined 
above. A broader presentation of the encompassing [of all teachings] would 
involve weaving together all the teachings of the sütras. [However, let it be 
known that] the utilization of cessation-and-contemplation encompasses all 
of them and leaves nothing that is not exhausted. 


[The poison] in the milk that kills peo- 
ple E®%& A: a reference to the analogy 
from the Mahdparinirvana Sutra about 
a man who put poison in milk (see note 
below), that if there is poison in milk, 
the poison will still be there even after 
processing to cream, curds, butter, and 
ghee. Could this be taken as a warning on 
the dangers of the teaching of an inherent 
Buddha-nature? 

... [the poison in] the ghee that kills 
people KB? A: see the analogy of the 
poison in the milk in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sütra, T 12.784c6-14: 

The bodhisattva Lions Roar said, "The 
bodies of all sentient beings are not all of 
one type. Some have a divine body, some 
have a human body, or that of beasts, 
hungry ghosts, or hellish beings. In this 
way there are many bodies among which 
many distinctions can be made. How 
can it be said that there is one Buddha- 
nature?" 


The Buddha said, “Good son. Sup- 
pose there was a man who put poison 
in some milk. There is poison there in 
all the [processing stages] up to that of 
ghee. Milk is not called cream, and cream 
is not called milk, and so forth includ- 
ing ghee. Though the names change, the 
poisonous nature [of the milk product] is 
not lost. This is the same through all the 
five stages of processing. If a person is 
killed by ingesting the ghee, [is the man 
who put the poison in the original milk 
innocent because] he did not actually 
put poison in the ghee? The Buddha- 
nature of sentient beings is also like this. 
Although they traverse through the five 
destinies and receive various bodies, 
their Buddha-nature is constant and does 
not change.’ 


Two types of rebirth: that of ordinary 
samsara and the bodhisattvas rebirth that 
is an inconceivable transformation? See 
Glossary. 
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Further, briefly, there are two implications to the idea that the mind 
encompasses all teachings. [32a] 

First, all sentient beings are endowed with all dharmas [or "Dharma 
teachings"] in their minds. The Tathagata clarifies and illumines these men- 
tal dharmas, considering how they should be explained to each mind. [In 
this way,] the immeasurable teachings and dharmas emerge from, and on 
the basis of, the mind. 

Second, the Tathagata dwelt in the past and forged the gradual and 
sudden [teachings concerning] contemplating thoughts, perfected [both] 
the incomplete [preparatory] and perfect [cessation-and-contemplation], 
and through this expounded to sentient beings about [the practice of] con- 
templating thoughts. He thus taught and saved his disciples, and led them 
to learn that the Tathagata had destroyed the minute dust-like [delusions]. 
Thus emerged the scrolls of sütras that had been reverently copied in space. 
Therefore we have the scrolls of the canon, and all [the teachings therein] are 
encompassed by the three types of cessation and three types of contemplation. 


7. SUMMARY OF THE SIX KINDS OF ENCOMPASSING [3226] 


The above six kinds of encompassing should be understood progressively as 
follows: 

To say directly that one dharma encompasses all dharmas is to say that 
one truth [of reality] encompasses all reality, all delusions, all wisdom, all 
practices, all levels [of attainment], and all teachings. Also, one delusion 
encompasses all reality, wisdom, practices, levels, and teachings. Again, one 
wisdom encompasses all reality, delusions, practices, levels, and teachings. 
Again, one practice encompasses all reality, delusions, wisdom, levels, and 
teachings. Again, one level [of attainment] encompasses all reality, delu- 
sions, wisdom, practices, and teachings. Again, one teaching encompasses 
all reality, delusions, wisdom, practice, and levels. 


Incomplete and perfect fil]: see the next section on incomplete and perfect cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation. 


V. Incomplete and Perfect Cessation- 
and-Contemplation [32a12-35b22] 


FIFTH IS THE CLARIFICATION of incomplete and perfect E [cessation-and- 
contemplation]. 

Those who are practicing [the Buddhist path] already know that there 
is no dharma that is not embraced in cessation-and-contemplation. That 
which is included in the [Buddhist] Dharma is truly multifarious; thus you 
should know the meanings of both the great [Mahayana] and the small 
[Hinayàna], what is common and not common [to both], and the meaning 
of what is tentative and real, what is conceivable and what is inconceivable. 
Therefore I will briefly discuss [the practice of cessation-and-contemplation| 
that is (one-sided and) incomplete and that which is perfect (and complete). 


This subject includes five sections: 


1. Clarification of the great and the small Kb 
2. Clarification of the partial and the full Fi 
3. Clarification of the incomplete and the perfect {aH 
4. Clarification of the gradual and the sudden or 
5. Clarification of the tentative and the real HER 


The ultimate truth is neither great nor small, neither tentative nor 
real. [The ultimate truth that is expressed through] the great [Maha- 
yàna] and the small [Hinayàna], the tentative and the real, is beyond 
[adequate] verbalization, but since there are causes and conditions 
[involved in living in this world and having to do with the appearance 
of the Buddha], the Maha[yana] and Hina[yàna] [teachings and prac- 
tices] should be verbalized. Through the working of small means, [the 
Buddha] expounded the Hina[yàna] to the five bhiksus [in Deer Park]; 
through the working of great means, [the Buddha] expounded the 
Mahal[yana] to the bodhisattvas. Whether great [Mahayana] or small 
[Hinayana], both are means, and their [respective] purposes should be 
known. Therefore I have used five [contrasting] pairs to illustrate the 
subject and to avoid confusion. 


1. CLARIFICATION OF THE GREAT AND THE SMALL [32a21] 


"Small" refers to Hinayàna. The power of wisdom [of those practicing 
Hinayàna] is weak, and they are satisfied with merely cultivating the analytic 
method of cessation-and-cultivation with regard to physical and mental 
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[dharmas]. It is like [the section in] the Ta chih tu lun which interprets the 
perfection of giving (dàna-pàramità) and criticizes the heterodox teaching 
of atoms (paramanu): “Do these dust|-like atoms] exist or not exist? If they 
exist, then these extremely minute forms have some physical extension (in 
the ten directions) [and thus they are not the most elemental particle]. If 
they do not exist, then they have no physical extension [and thus cannot be 
said to be an elemental particle].” If the extremely minute forms are analyzed 
as not perishing, then this is the [extreme, mistaken] view of eternal [exis- 
tence] and [substantial] Being; if the extremely minute forms are analyzed 
as perishing, this is the [extreme, mistaken] view of annihilationism and 
nothingness. These are heterodox teachings [based on] the analysis of forms 


[by breaking them down into basic elements]. 


Atoms BER: lit. “next to nothing,’ that 
is, the smallest particles or elements of 
existence. The Abhidharmic idea (para- 
manu) that existence can be reduced to 
successions of extremely basic elements 
(dharmas). Also written BE &, "dust-like 
element.’ 


Do these dust[-like atoms] ... no phys- 
ical extension HERA BE., £ AmE Ru 
& T 755 8 SE CE HII SET 73 53: see the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.147c26-28. Lamotte, 
Le Traité 2, 728-29, translates the context: 


Latomiste.—Il est impossible que tout 
objet (dravya) indistinctement nexiste 
quen vertu du complexe des causes et 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). Ainsi 
les atomes ultimes (paramdnu), à cause 
de leur finesse extréme (paramasük- 
matvát), n'ont pas de parties (bhaga, 
avayava), et, nayant pas de parties, nont 
pas de complexe (sdmagri). Létoffe, étant 
grossière (sthula, audarika), est suscep- 
tible détre rompue (rüpana), mais com- 
ment l'atome ultime, qui n'a pas de par- 
ties, pourrait-il étre rompu? 

1. Lextrémement petit nexiste pas; cest 
par abus quon en parle. Pourquoi? Parce 
que grossiereté (sthülatva) et subtilité 
(suksmatva) sont des notions relatives 
(parasparapeksika). C'est en face du gros- 
sier que le subtil existe, et ce subtil a tou- 
jours plus subtil que lui. 

2. En outre, s'il existait une matiére 


(rüpa) à létat datome ultime (paramanu), 
elle comporterait la décuple division spa- 
tiale (dasadigbhagabheda); mais, si elle 
comportait la décuple division spatiale, il 
ne pourrait étre question datome ultime. 
D'autre part, sil ny a pas décuple divi- 
sion spatiale, il ne peut étre question de 
matiére. 


Chodron (2, 578) translates: 


The Atomist. It is impossible that every 
object exists indiscriminately only by vir- 
tue of the complex of causes and condi- 
tions. Thus, the ultimate atoms, because 
of their extreme subtlety, have no parts 
and, having no parts, have no complex. 
Being coarse, cloth is susceptible to being 
torn, but how could the ultimate atom, 
that has no parts, be broken? 


Answer: 

1. The extremely tiny does not exist; 
this is said mistakenly. Why? Because 
coarseness and subtleness are relative 
concepts. The subtle exists in contrast 
with the coarse and this subtle always has 
something more subtle than itself. 

2. Moreover, if there existed a substance 
in the state of ultimate atom, it would 
entail tenfold spatial division; but if it 
entailed the tenfold sparial division, it 
would not be a question of the ultimate 
atom. On the other hand, if there is not 
tenfold spatial division, it is not a que- 
stion of matter. 
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The analysis of mental [dharmas] is also like this. The text of the Ta chih 
tu lun, where it clarifies the Tripitaka method of contemplation by analyzing 
dharmas, says, “Forms, whether coarse or fine, should all be contemplated 
as transient and without self|-existence].” [32b] The reason is that, whether 
coarse or fine, forms arise [in the mind] because of ignorance. Since ignorant 
[mental impressions] are not true reality [itself], both the coarse and fine 
[impressions of form] have only conventional [reality or existence]. Because 
they are [merely] conventional, they are transient and without [self-]nature; 
thus you can realize [their] emptiness. 

Also, even an ephemeral [thought] surely arises through [the interplay 
of] the sense organs and sense objects, and there is not even one dharma that 
does not arise through conditions. To arise through conditions means that 
each and every phenomenon is transient. Some people say that one thought 
in the mind lasts for sixty moments (ksana), and others say for thirty billion 
moments. But nothing abides for [even] a moment, and nothing remains 
from thought to thought #2. This transiency and lack of substantial- 
ity means that the basis of the passionate afflictions is deconstructed. Since 


Forms, whether coarse or fine, should pelle la vacuité de la division en parties. 
all be contemplated as transient and Lamotte notes that the phrase in ques- 
without self & Z f AMEME tion isa quote from the Samyutta Nikaya. 
$k ...: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.148a3, Chodron (2, 579) translates: 


immediately after the passage quoted 3. Furthermore, if the ultimate atom 

above. Lamotte's translation (Le Traité 2, existed, it would have spatial subdivision; 

730) continues: but if there is subdivision, it cannot be a 
5. En outre, si l'atome ultime existait, il y question of the ultimate atom. 
aurait subdivision dans lespace (akdasa- 4. If the ultimate atom existed, color, 
pariccheda); mais, s'il y a subdivision, il smell, taste and touchable would occur 
ne peut étre question d'atome ultime. as a function of the parts; but it cannot 
4. Si l'atome ultime existait, on y trouve- be a question of the ultimate atom there 
rait la couleur (rüpa), l'odeur (gandha), la where color, smell, taste and touchable 


function as parts. 

Try as one may to argue about the 
ultimate atom, this is why it cannot be 
established. The sütra says: "All matter, 
whether coarse or subtle, inner or outer, 
if considered generally, is transitory and 
non-substantial;' but it does not say that 
ultimate atoms exist. This is called the 
emptiness of the division into parts. 


saveur (rasa), et le tangible (sprastavya) 
en fonction de parties (bhaga); mais, là 
ou la couleur, lodeur, la saveur, et le tan- 
gible fonctionnent comme parties, il ne 
peut étre question d'atome ultime. 

C'est pourquoi, on a beau argumenter 
sur l'atome ultime, il ne peut étre éta- 
bli. Le sütra dit: "Toute matiére (rüpa), 
quelle soit grossiére (audarika) ou sub- 
tile (suksma), interne (adhyátmam) ou Thirty billion moments = A {RAFI 3p: 
externe (bahirdhá), à la considérer en lit., “three hundred kofi" or “three hun- 
général, est transitoire(anitya)etnon-subs- dred one hundred millions" moments. 
tantielle (anatmaka); mais il ne dit pas This is a repeat of statements made earlier. 
qu'il existe des atomes ultimes. Ceci s'ap- See notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 27c24. 
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[ultimately] there is no karmic action, and no suffering, and samsara per- 
ishes, this [realization] is called nirvana. This [analysis of dharmas] is the 
meaning of "contemplation" [in the Tripitaka Teachings] that consists of 
analytically breaking down forms and mental [dharmas]. 


The term “analysis” [or "breaking down’] is originally from the non- 
Buddhists. It refers [to the method used] to counter and overcome false 
analysis and to clarify correct analysis. But why use it only [to counter] the 
mistakes of the heterodox [teachings]? It should also be utilized for "correct 
analysis." If a disciple of the Buddha [erroneously] clings to the teachings of 
the Buddha and thus arouses an attachment to mistaken views, you should 
utilize correct analysis [in this situation]. Examples of this would range from 
attachment to the four mistaken views that arise from [clinging erroneously 
to portions of] the tetralemma of the Tripitaka Teachings, through attach- 
ment to the four mistaken views that arise from [clinging erroneously to 
portions of] the tetralemma of the Perfect Teaching, and [to falling into] 
vain speculation and argumentation by affirming your own [position or 
understanding] and rejecting those of others. Even though you have tasted 
the ambrosia [of the Buddha Dharma], [such attitudes] harm your life-force 
and you will die early. [The situation is as if] you bind yourself with golden 
chains and thus roll through the flow of samsara. You should utilize correct 
analysis [to rectify this situation]. 

Therefore when the Ta chih tu lun says to “destroy nirvana,’ this does not 
refer to destroying the nirvana of a Noble One. It says to "destroy nirvana" 


Tetralemma lU: lit., "four gates,” such 
as the four possible ways to understand 
reality: as existence, non-existence, both, 
or neither. This refers to the tetralemma 
pattern of a, b, both, or neither, but in a 
wider sense than Nagarjunas tetralemma. 
There isa wider fourfold structure in Chih- 
is scheme of things, such as the Fourfold 
Teachings, four siddhantas, the four unex- 
plainables of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
and so forth. See Chart 1, in Swanson, 
Foundations, 358-59, for an outline of this 
pattern and the relationships among vari- 
ous categories. 


Tetralemma of the Tripitaka and Per- 
fect Teachings: for the Tripitaka the four 
options are the four possibilities of “exis- 
tence, nothingness, both, or neither,’ and 


that of the Perfect Teaching is “empti- 
ness, conventionality, both, or neither.” 
One must avoid the mistaken views and 
attachments of clinging to one of the pos- 
sibilities of such tetralemmas. For details 
on the contents of the “four gates” in the 
Fourfold Teachings, see Mo-ho chih-kuan 
73b25-75b27. 

Ta chih tu lun says to "destroy nirvana" 
WT: a summary based on a passage at 
T 25.288c10-15. The context concerns the 
difference between "nirvana with remain- 
der" and "nirvana without remainder,’ and 
that those who have reached a preliminary 
level of "nirvana with remainder" through 
practicing the Buddha Dharma should not 
become attached to this attainment and 
block further progress. Thus it is possible 
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to speak of “attachment to nirvana’ that 
must be destroyed. 

Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 2074-77, translates 
the context as follows: 


Dans le Nirvana, il n'y a pas non plus de 
caractère de Nirvana (nirvanalaksana), et 
la Vacuité du Nirvana (nirvanasünyatà), 
cest la Vacuité de l'Absolu (paramartha- 
Sunyata). 

Question. Si le Nirvana est vide et sans 
caractére, pourquoi les saints (arya) 
montent-ils dans les trois Véhicules 
(yana) et entrent-ils en Nirvana? De plus 
il est dit que “tous les enseignements du 
Buddha aboutissent au Nirvana” (nir- 
vana-paryavasanah sarve buddha-dhar- 
mah) comme les fleuves entrent tous 
dans la mer. 

Résponse. Il "est" (asti) un Nirvana: 
cest le supréme joyau (paramaratna), 
le dharma sans supérieur (anutta- 
ra-dharma), et il est de deux sortes: 1. 
Nirvàna avec reste de conditionnement 
(sopadhisesanirvàna); 2. Nirvana sans 
reste de conditionnement (nirupad- 
hisesanirvàna). Le Nirvana avec reste 
de conditionnement est la coupure de 
toutes les passions, soif, etc. (sarvesam 
trsnadiklesanam prahanam); le Nirvana 
sans reste de conditionnement est lépui- 
sement des cinq agrégats assumés par le 
saint (aàryopáttànàm panca-skandhanam 
ksayah) durant la vie présente et le fait 
qu'ils ne seront plus assumés de nouveau. 
Donc il est impossible de dire qu'il n'y ait 
pas de Nirvana. 

Mais les étres entendant prononcer le 
nom de Nirvana produisent des vues 
fausses (mithyadrsti), sattachent (abhini- 
visante) au son (ghosa) du Nirvana et pro- 
voquent de vaines discussions (prapafica) 
sur son existence (bhàva) ou son inexis- 
tence (abhava). C'est pour détruire ces 
préjugés (abhinivesa) que lon enseigne ici 
la Vacuité du Nirvana (nirvánasünyatà). 

Si les hommes s'attachent à l'existence 
(bhava), ils sattachent au Samsara; s'ils 
sattachent à l'inexistence (abhàva), ils 
sattachent au Nirvana. [Pour moi] je 
détruis le Nirvana tel qu'il est voulu 


(abhinivista) par les profanes (prtha- 
gjana); je ne détruis pas le Nirvana tel 
qu'il est saisi (upalabdha) par les saints 
(arya). Pourquoi? Parce que les saints 
ne saisissent aucune caractéristique (na 
nimittam udgrhnanti) en aucun dharma. 

En outre les passions, soif, etc. (trsnà- 
diklesa) sont métaphoriquement appe- 
lées (prajriapyante) "liens" (bandhana). 
Si on cultive le Chemin (marga), on 
dénoue ces liens et on obtient la déli- 
vrance (vimukti) appelée "Nirvàna": à 
part cela, il n'y a aucun dharma qui soit le 
“Nirvana.” 


Chodron (4, 1705-7) translates: 


In nirvana, there is no nature of nirvana, 
and the emptiness of nirvana is the emp- 
tiness of the absolute. 

Question. If nirvana is empty and with- 
out nature, why do the saints enter into 
the three Vehicles and enter into nir- 
vana? Furthermore, it is said that “all the 
teachings of the Buddha lead to nirvana" 
like waves all enter into the sea. 

Answer. - There ‘is’ a nirvana: it is the 
supreme jewel, the dharma without 
superior, and it is of two kinds: i) nir- 
vana with residue of conditioning, ii) 
nirvana without residue of conditioning. 
The nirvana with residue of condition- 
ing is the cutting off of all the passions, 
thirst, etc.; the nirvana without residue 
of conditioning is the exhaustion of the 
five aggregates assumed by the saint dur- 
ing the present life and the fact that they 
will not be taken up anew. Therefore it is 
impossible to say that there is no nirvana. 

But hearing the name of nirvana pro- 
nounced, beings produce wrong views, 
become attached to the sound of nir- 
vana and provoke futile discussions on 
its existence or its non-existence. It is in 
order to destroy these prejudices that the 
emptiness of nirvana is taught here. 

If people are attached to existence, they 
areattached to samsara; ifthey areattached 
to non-existence, they are attached to nir- 
vana. [For myself], I destroy the nirvana, 
the one that is desired by worldly people; 
I do not destroy nirvana, the one that is 
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in reference to a learner who has not yet attained [ultimate] nirvana and 
yet is attached [to a limited nirvana] and gives rise to vain speculations. If 
this is the case, then the method of analyzing dharmas should be utilized as 
a means to destroy this [misunderstanding]. In general there are four pos- 
sibilities [of the tetralemma], and each one of these possibilities includes 
ten methods, from "properly knowing causes and conditions" to the "non- 
arising of the dharmas of passion.” Through these methods you are able to 
perceive the supreme [truth]. 

Therefore know that [theanalysis of phenomena through] the tetralemma 
of the Tripitaka [Teachings]—the cessation-and-contemplation of analyzing 
dharmas— is without a doubt [the way of] Hinayana. 


Next is the clarification of “great, which refers to Mahayana. The wis- 
dom [of those who practice Mahayana] is profound and sharp, and involves 
cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation of the essence of dharmas as 
non-arising and non-perishing. It is practiced by great people, and so it is 


grasped by the saints. Why? Because the two-thirds of the contents of the Mo-ho 
saints do not grasp any characteristic in chih-kuan: 


any dharma. 1. Objects as Inconceivable 


Furthermore, the passions, thirst, etc. 2. Arousing Compassion 
are metaphorically called ‘bonds. If the 3. A Peaceful Mind 
path is cultivated, these bonds are untied 4. Destroying Mistaken Views and Atti- 
and the deliverance called nirvana is tudes 


obtained: apart from that there is no 5. Knowing What Penetrates and What 
dharma that is ‘nirvana. Obstructs 


Four possibilities IUP: lit. “the four 6. The Steps on the Path 
gates.” See note above on the wider use of 7. Controlling and Healing through 


the tetralemma in Chih-i's thought and Auxiliary Means 
practice. For example, one can analyze 8. Knowing the Stages 
dharmas by considering them as exis- 9. Resting in Patience 


10. No Passionate Attachments to 


tent, non-existent, both, or neither, and 
Dharmas 


discover through this analysis that none 
of the four possibilities are adequate to 
describe the true nature of phenomena. 
Ten methods $ Æti: for a detailed 
analysis of applying ten methods to each of 
the four possibilities of the tetralemma, see 
Chih-i’s Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.784a-787c, 
especially 785c. The "ten methods" (or "ten 


Properly knowing causes and condi- 
tions a& 1E Ae: the first of the ten levels 
or modes of contemplation, also known as 
"contemplating objects as inconceivable" 
WU n] S dex 

Non-arising of the dharmas of pas- 
sion" FEE: the tenth level or mode of 


modes" or "ten objects of contemplation") 
refer to the ten levels of contemplation, a 
pattern discussed in detail in the seventh 
section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, from the 
beginning of the fifth fascicle (T 46.48c) to 
the end of the text, thus taking up almost 


contemplation. 

It is practiced by great people, and so 
it is called the “great vehicle" X3EX AM 
ITZAK: this is not identified by Chih-i 
as a quote, but the phrase is found in the 
opening section of the Treatise on Twelve 
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called the “great vehicle” (Mahayana). That which is clarified in the Middle 
Treatise as “the identity of [conditioned arising as] emptiness” is Mahayana. 
“Mahayana” means “great.” The Ta chih tu lun says that those who wish for 
the attainment of the śrāvaka should learn prajrid-wisdom. This is basically 
the method of the bodhisattva, but since the great [Mahayana] is able to 
encompass the small [Hinayàna], so the śrāvaka are also embraced [by the 
Mahayana]. The Vermilion Peacock Gate built by the Emperor [illustrates 
how the large encompasses the small]: properly [speaking, it was built so 
that] the imperial events proceed through it, but that does not impair the 
going in and out of the gate by the masses of the “little” people. Even though 
the “little” people pass through, it is still the imperial gate. It is the same 
for the Mahayana. Properly speaking, realizing emptiness through [direct 
insight into] the essence of dharmas is [the practice of] the bodhisattvas, 
but if there are those of the Hinayana who have [this practice or ability], 
it should still be called Mahayana. On the other hand, for example, if a 
Buddha or bodhisattva uses the Tripitaka method of analyzing dharmas, this 
[method] is still Hinayana. 

This “Mahayana contemplation of the essence of dharmas" is different 
from that of the Tripitaka. The Tripitaka teaches that the names [of phenom- 
ena] are conventional, but that the dharmas [themselves] are real, and you 
realize emptiness by analyzing this reality, like realizing emptiness by remov- 
ing all the pillars [that support substantialist thinking]. Now, the meaning 


Subjects + — Pit, T no. 1568, 30.159-167, 

attributed to Nagarjuna. The context (T 

30.159c13-15) reads: 
That called Mahayana is the greatest of 
that ridden by the Buddhas to reach the 
ultimate goal; therefore it is called “great.” 
The Buddhas, the great people, ride on this 
vehicle; therefore it is called “great? Also, 
[through it] one is able to extinguish and 
remove the great sufferings of sentient 
beings, and confer great benefits; there- 
fore it is called “great.” 

The identity of [conditioned arising 
as] emptiness” is Mahayana 8/224 Ea 
fi]: a reference to the famous verse of the 
Middle Treatise, 24:18 (see T 30.33b11-12), 
although the term Mahayana does not 
appear in this immediate context. 

Those who wish for the attainment of 
the sravaka should learn prajfia-wisdom 
AIF HB ER: a summary of a quote 


from the Paficavimsati Sutra, along with 
the Ta chih tu lun commentary, where it 
exhorts all who wish to attain the six per- 
fections to study and learn prajfiaparamità; 
see T 25.269b-c. 

Vermilion Peacock Gate 4P: the 
main gate at the south central entrance to 
the capital city. 

Imperial events proceed through it iE 
38 E38: or, it leads to where the imperial 
work is done, i.e., to the palace. 

Realizing emptiness by removing all 
the pillars i} 75: e.g., one can see the 
“sky” because the building (or roof) has 
collapsed? Perhaps this implies the image 
of open space created by not having any 
pillars in the way? Or, is it metaphorically 
referring to removing all the "support" for 
thinking that things have independent 
existence? 
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of “essence” in Mahayana is that both the names and the [supposed] reality 
[underlying the names] all are only conventionally existent. Their “own 
marks" [that is,their self-identifying characteristics] are empty [of indepen- 
dent existence], and are fundamentally quiescent. [This emptiness] is like 
[the reflection of] a pillar in a mirror; fundamentally [the reflection] [32c] 
is not, by itself, a pillar. [The reflection] is empty [of self-existence] even 
without waiting for the pillar itself to perish. The reflection is itself empty; it 
neither arises nor perishes, and it is not the same as a "real" pillar. 

Again, the Ta chih tu lun clarifies the contemplation of dharmas in their 
essence by telling about when the Buddha sat on top of a square beam and 
spoke to the bhiksus, saying that when the bhiksus attain dhyana concentra- 
tion, it seems that they can transform earth into gold and gold into earth, but 
these are not really [substantial] gold or earth but merely transformations [of 
consciousness]. It is the same for both material and mental (dharmas). They 
neither arise nor perish. It is the same for the transformation of ignorance! 
Fundamentally it has no independent arising, so how can it perish? 

The Ta chih tu lun also says to contemplate a single fragment of a fine 


... transform earth into gold and gold précieuses (nànávidharatnadravya); et 
into earth... € - £5 £58 £5 ERES T8 tout cela serait vrai. Pourquoi? Parce que 
1C fS: following the translation of Ikeda les éléments (dhatu) de toutes ces choses 
(Gendaigoyaku, 174). This is a summary of existent dans le bois (lire mou). 

a passage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.148a8- | Chodron (2, 580-82) translates: 

14, immediately after the passage quoted The Buddha, who was dwelling on 

by Chih-i above (Mo-ho chih-kuan 32219). Grdhrakütaparvata, went one day to the 

Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 731-32, translates: city of Rajagrha along with the assem- 
Ainsi, le Buddha, qui résidait alors sur bly of bhiksus. Seeing a large piece of 
le Grdhrakütaparvata, se rendit un jour, wood (change ta houei "great water" to 
avec l'assemblée des bhiksu, à la ville de ta mou "big piece of wood" or “maha- 
Rajagrha. Au milieu du chemin, aperce- daruskandha”) in the middle of the path, 


the Buddha spread out his mat, sat down 
and said to the monks: “A bhiksu entered 
into trance and, endowed with mastery 
of mind, would be able to change this 
big piece of wood (read ta mou) into 
earth and this would be real earth. Why? 
Because the earth element exists in the 
wood. He would also be able to change it 
into water, into fire into wind, into gold, 
into silver and into all kinds of precious 
substances; and they would all be real. 
Why? Because the elements of all these 
things exist in the wood (read mou)? 


vant un grand morceau de bois (corriger 
ta houei "grande eau" en ta mou "grand 
morceau de bois ou mahadaàruskandha"), 
le Buddha y étendit sa natte (nisadana), 
sassit dessus et dit aux bhiksu: “Un 
bhiksu, entré en extase (dhydnapra- 
vista) et doué de la maitrise en pen- 
sée (cetovasiprapta), pourrait changer 
ce grand morceau de bois (lire ta mou) 
en terre (prthivi), et ce serait de la vraie 
terre. Pourquoi? Parce que l'élément terre 
existe dans le bois. Il pourrait aussi le 
transformer en eau (ap-), en feu (tejas), 
en vent (vàyu), en or (suvarna), en argent Contemplate a single fragment of 
(rájata), et en toutes sortes de matières a fine piece of cloth as endowed with 
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piece of cloth as endowed with the eighteen kinds of emptiness; this is called 
the contemplation of the essence of dharmas. 


Again, the Tripitaka [method of] analysis is called the contemplation 
of form and mental [dharmas] in accordance with the feelings [of sentient 
beings]. This contemplation is an analysis of [dharmas as] “existence, a 
contemplation of phenomena. It involves a [partial] realization of the truth, 
but a truth that does not include [insight into] Buddha-nature, and does not 
involve an encounter with the real principle [of reality]. [This truth] is only 
[conventionally] true in accordance with the feelings [of sentient beings]. 

The Mahayana [contemplation of] the essence of dharmas is called 
the contemplation of form and mental [dharmas] in accordance with the 
principle [of reality]. [Such contemplation] is like probing an apparition to 
discover a conjurer, and probing the conjurer to discover the method for 
conjuring an apparition. Again, it can be compared to probing [the process 
and reality of] dreams to discover [the phenomena of] sleeping: when you 
probe [the process of] sleeping, you discover [the role of] the mind. If you 
probe after the form and mental [phenomena associated with] an appari- 
tion, you discover [the fact of] ignorance; when you probe ignorance, you 
discover Buddha-nature. Since [the method of contemplating] the essence 
of dharmas leads to [insight into] the principle [of reality], this is called the 
“contemplation that is in accordance with the principle [of reality].” 

Cessation-and-contemplation of the essence of dharmas consists of four 
possible options [of the tetralemma]. Each of these options contains the ten 
methods for perfecting contemplation. 

This contemplation [of the essence of dharmas] is not merely a way 
to realize the essence of non-Buddhist ways, which are concerned with 


the eighteen kinds of emptiness 8l —?m ^ T 25.285b-c. For details, see note at Mo-ho 
BEB[ A+ / 2: see the Ta chih tu lun, T chih-kuan 13b29. 


25.148a20-21, immediately after the pas- Chodron (2, 581) translates: 
sage just quoted above. Lamotte, Le Traité Finally, because the eighteen emptinesses 
2, 733, translates: are found in matter, it appears as empty 


on being examined; being empty, it is 
non-existent. In the same way, all wealth 
resulting from causes and conditions is 
empty and absolutely non-existent. 


Enfin, parce quon trouve dans létoffe les 
dix-huit vacuités (astadasasunyataà), elle 
apparait vide (sunya) à l'examen; étant 
vide, elle est inexistante (anupalabdha). 
De méme toutes les richesses (àmisa- In accordance with the feelings [of 
dravya) issues de causes (pratityasamut- sentient beings] BE18: in contrast to 
panna), sont vides et absolument inexis- directly in accordance with the wisdom 


tantes (atyantanupalabdha). of the Buddha. These terms have been 
The eighteens kinds of emptiness are discussed previously. 
merely listed in the Pañcavimśati Sutra and Ten methods: see note above on the ten 


explained further in the Ta chih tu lun at — types of contemplation. 
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the physical and mental fruits and retributions [in future lives]. Rather, it 
involves a preparation against all such attachments. Those who have not yet 
realized [the limitations of] the four Tripitaka options [or “gates”] through 
the four Perfect options are attached to the options and give rise to [mis- 
taken] views. [If you realizes that] all the [so-called] essences are [empty] 
like an apparition, then without a doubt this can be called Mahayana cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation. 

If you attain [understanding of] the meaning of contemplation used 
in this way, then you should empty and destroy attachment to the various 
Mahayana teachings [or "gates"]. [Then you should realize that] ultimately 
this [method and teaching] is not the same as that of the [doctrinal learning- 
centered] Dharma masters and [practice-centered] meditation masters of 
this world. Though it is said that Lao-tzu's Tao-te [ching] and Chuang-tzu's 
[mystical way of] "leisurely walking" are of the same order as the Buddha 
Dharma, their meaning is not the same. If you arouse attachments to the 
perfect teachings [of Mahayana], these should be destroyed [using the meth- 
ods of] the preliminary level of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. But such a one 
[who becomes attached to the Perfect Teaching?] has not realized even the 
Hinayana, how much more so for ordinary, ignorant people with mistaken 
views [such as follows of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu]? [The Buddha Dharma 


Lao-tzu's Tao-te [ching] ETŠ: the 
famous text that purports to contain the 
teachings of Lao-tzu. 

Chuang-tzu's [mystical way of] “lei- 
surely walking" 4E EG8;&: Chuang-tzu 
(bet. 399-295 BC) was a mystic whose 
teachings on spiritual emancipation and 
spontaneity had a great influence on 
Chinese Buddhism. "Leisurely walking 
and playing,” or “transcendental bliss" 3H 
i& i, is the title of the first chapter of the 
collection known as Chuang-tzu. 

Though it is said ... of the same order 
as the Buddha Dharma, their meaning is 


and Chuang-tzu are, of course, the two 
great Chinese philosophers and figures 
of the Taoist tradition who had a great 
influence on the development of Chinese 
Buddhism, especially the Ch'an school. 
It is significant that Chih-i clearly rejects 
a facile belief that there is a fundamental 


agreement between Buddhism and these 
central figures and teachings of Taoism. 

If you arouse attachments to the per- 
fect teachings, these should be destroyed 
[using the methods of] the preliminary 
level of the Tripitaka [Teachings] MFI 
3 uS = 4 PAT R: that is, one should 
utilize the Tripitaka method of "analyzing 
dharmas”? Note the frequent use of the 
character "gate" FJ, which I have trans- 
lated variously as "option," “method,” 
"teaching," and “level.” 

Ordinary, ignorant people with mis- 
taken views FLE Rù: this phrase is very 
terse and ambiguous. It is not clear just 
exactly what the subject is and what 
Chih-i is comparing. I have given a very 
free paraphrase in an attempt to make 
some sense of it. Literally it reads "further 
not enter Hinayana, how again ordinary 
ignorant [people with] minds of mistaken 
views." It seems that Chih-i is comparing 
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and the non-Buddhist teachings, such as those of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, 
are of a different order, as the light of] a firefly and the sun are of a different 
scale, and a mountain and a thin hair transcend comparison. How can we 


Buddhist and non-Buddhist ways, and 
rejecting the latter as inadequate and 
not something that can measure up to 
the requirements of the Buddhist way. 
Chan-jan, in his commentary [BT-II, 
428], identifies “ordinary ignorant people" 
with the positions of Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tzu. He also points out that the following 
analogy of the firefly and the sun from the 
Paficavimsati Sütra compares the achieve- 
ments of the sravaka and bodhisattva, but 
that Chih-i is comparing the teachings of 
Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu to the teachings 
of Buddhism. 

A firefly and the sun are of a differ- 
ent scale % AH: see the Paricavimsati 
Sütra as quoted in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.322a26- bn: 


Sütra: The Buddha said to Sariputra, "The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva is able to actuate 
this thought: ‘I can practice [and per- 
fect] the six perfections and the eighteen 
unique characteristics [of a Buddha], 
realize anuttarasamyaksambodhi, and 
save and liberate immeasurable and 
incalculable sentient beings and lead 
them to attain nirvana’ It is compara- 
ble to this: a firefly cannot actuate this 
thought: ‘With my power I can illuminate 
all of Jambudvipa and make it bright. The 
arhats and pratyekabuddhas are also like 
this. They cannot actuate this thought: 'I 
can practice [and perfect] the six perfec- 
tions and the eighteen unique character- 
istics, realize anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 
and save and liberate immeasurable and 
incalculable sentient beings and lead 
them to attain nirvana." 

Treatise: The interpretation is as fol- 
lows. In the ten directions in worlds as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges 
River, [the Buddhas disciples such as] 
Sáriputra and Maudgalyayana cannot 
compare with a single bodhisattva. It is 


as a large swarm of fireflies can provide a 
certain amount of illumination, but can 
never approach that of the sun. Also, a 
firefly cannot actuate this thought: “With 
my light I can illuminate Jambudvipa.” 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas cannot 
actuate this thought: “My wisdom is able 
to illuminate the immeasurable, unlim- 
ited sentient beings.” It is like the firefly 
who can provide a certain amount of 
illumination during the night, but when 
the sun comes out it can no longer do 
this [adequately]. Sravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas are also like this. In the time 
when great bodhisattvas have not yet 
appeared, they were able to preach the 
Dharma with a lions roar and teach and 
transform others, but after bodhisattvas 
appeared, they are no longer able to do 
this [adequately]. 

A mountain and a thin hair transcend 
comparison: i!12EfHÉ&: as Chan-jan points 
out (BT-II, 428-29), Chih-i is alluding 
to a passage from the second chapter 
on “The Equality of Things" ##4 of the 
second book of Chuang-tzu that claims 
quite the opposite. In fact, Chih-i uses 
the same character # in his statement 
above that though it is often said that the 
ways of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu and the 
Buddha Dharma are “of the same order,’ 
their meaning is not the same. The passage 
from Chuang-tzu reads as follows (see 
translation in Wing-tsit Chan, A Source 
Book in Chinese Philosophy, 186): 

There is nothing in the world greater than 
the tip of a hair that grows in the autumn, 
while Mount Tai is small. No one lives 
a longer life than a child who dies in 
infancy, but Peng-tsu (who lived many 
hundred years) died prematurely. The 
universe and I exist together, and all 
things and I are one. 

Since all things are one, what room is 
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not be critical [of Kasyapa when] he boasted of his own spiritual powers 


[compared] with those of Gautama? 


2. CLARIFICATION OF THE PARTIAL AND THE FULL [32c23] 


Second is the clarification of the partial # and the full i. The “partial” is the 
clarification of the ninefold scriptures, and the "full" is the clarification of the 


twelvefold scriptures. 


It has been claimed by some in this world that [the Buddhas teachings] 
were finally "full" or complete when the "permanent abiding" of nirvana 
[was taught], and that the rest [of the teachings] are partial. [However] 


there for speech? Since I have already 
said that all things are one, how can 
speech not exist? Speech and the one 
then make two. These two (separately) 
and the one (the two together) make 
three. Going from this, even the best 
mathematician cannot reach [the final 
number]. How much less can ordinary 
people? If we proceed from nothing 
to something and arrive at three, how 
much more shall we reach if we pro- 
ceed from something to something! 
Let us not proceed. Let us let things 
take their own course. 


Once again, it is significant that Chih-i 
so clearly and strongly rejects the Taoist 
idea of the "oneness" or "equality" of all 
things and the complete lack of distinc- 
tions. This is striking especially given the 
strong tendency in China and Japan to 
promote the "unity of the three teachings" 
of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucian- 
ism. Chih-i clearly stands as an exception 
to this tendency, claiming that a moun- 
tain (the Buddha Dharma) is larger and 
greater than a hair (non-Buddhist ways). 

Boasted of his own spiritual powers 
[compared] with those of Gautama Ei 
SBR TE BE = TRA: a reference to a 
story, found in the Sütra on the Auspicious 
Appearances and Origins of the Prince 
Siddhartha, T 3.481a-482c. The story 
relates how Kasyapa at first thought that 


his abilities and discipline were greater 
than those of Sakyamuni. Eventually, 
however, he and his five hundred disciples 
joined the Buddha's Sangha. Even after 
joining the Buddha, Kasyapa maintained 
his discipline and was known as "the fore- 
most of those who observe the austere 
discipline.” 

Ninefold scriptures 7L 55i: a classifica- 
tion of the Buddhist scriptures into nine 
categories. There are various lists, but the 
one given in the Lotus Sutra, the second 
chapter on “Means” (see Hurvitz, Lotus 
Sutra, 33 [32]) is: sutra, gāthā (verses), 
itivrttaka (former matters), jataka (former 
lives), abhuta (miracle tales, "things that 
have never been before"), nidàna (causes 
and conditions), aupamya (parables), geya 
(verses repeating the prose), and upadesa 
(treatises). From the Mahayana perspec- 
tive, this is an incomplete Hinayana canon. 

The Mahdparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.631a11-22) describes the ninefold scrip- 
tures as “incomplete” or “partial” words. 

Twelvefold scriptures +Z #BiE: in 
the Mahayana, the complete collection 
of the Buddhist canon. The order varies 
in different texts, but NAKAMURA, 658, 
lists them as follows: sūtra, geya, gatha, 
nidana, itivrttaka, jataka, abhuta-dharma, 
avadana (parables), upadesa, udana, vai- 
pulya (“extensive” texts), and vyakarana 
(prophesies). 
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Bodhiruci said that "the Tripitaka is partial, and that which comes after the 
Prajnaparamita sutras is full and complete.” 

The explanation of "great" and "small" can be directly applied in the 
same way to the terms "partial" and "full" that I am clarifying now. Previ- 
ously I applied comments on "analysis" and "essence" [as methods for under- 
standing dharmas] with regard to “great” and “small,” and now also [the 
methods of] "analysis" and "essence" can be applied with regard to "partial" 
and "full" as above. 


3. CLARIFICATION OF THE INCOMPLETE AND THE PERFECT [32c27] 


Third is the clarification of the incomplete fa and the perfect HJ. "Incom- 
plete” refers to “one-sided prejudice" fi&fi£, and “perfect” refers to “perfectly 
complete" Ei. Generally it is thought that “incomplete” is another way 
of saying "small" [or "inferior"], but this is not adequate. If the subject is 
considered from another perspective, the meanings do not match. The two 
terms “partial” and “small,” [33a] if narrowly defined, come out "short" [i.e., 
refer to something that is "faulty" or ^mistaken"], and no matter how much 
they are stretched, cannot be completely drawn out. The term “incomplete,” 
however, implies an ongoing process, of advancing from the "small" to the 
“great.” 

For example, half-months share the upper and lower phases of the 
crescent moon, but the phases of the moon are not like that. From the first 
[phase] when the moon is like the bow-shaped [eyebrows of a beautiful 
young] woman, to the fourteenth night [of the lunar cycle], all the changes 
are gradual, and only the fifteenth night is called the perfect full moon. It 
is the same for [the terms] “small” and “partial?” As long as the method of 
analyzing dharmas, partial texts, and the way of Hinayana [are used], these 
cannot be called “great” [full and perfect Mahayana]. 

The term "incomplete" is far [different] from this. Beginning from the 
preliminary Tripitaka cessation-and-contemplation of analyzing dharmas, 


Bodhiruci said that "the Tripitaka 
is partial, and that which comes after 


as the person who clarified "the partial 
and complete teachings.” However, the 


Prajhaparamita sutras is full and com- 
plete E fg x z— EH AEXP AM: in 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.801a), in the con- 
text of a discussion of the "three southern 
and seven northern" classification systems 
of the day, Chih-i praises the masters who 
promoted the teaching of "constant abid- 
ing" as taught in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra. He then (801b) identifies Bodhiruci 


source of this statement by Bodhiruci is 
not extant. 

Bodhiruci was an Indian who moved 
to Lo-yang in 508 and translated a large 
number of Buddhist texts, many con- 
cerned with Pure Land faith, between 534 
and 537. It is said that he converted T'an- 
luan, the first of the Chinese Pure Land 
patriarchs, to the Pure Land faith. 
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through entering the Middle by rejecting extremes by means of the cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation of the Distinct [Teachings], all [including some 
Mahayana teachings] are called "incomplete" [though not "mistaken"]. 
Therefore it says in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra that "Before this, we all 
could be said to have been people with false views.” It is only the cessation- 
and-contemplation of the threefold truth in a single mind of the Perfect 
Teaching, a term in accordance with the intent [of the Buddha], which alone 
deserves to be called "perfect" 


4. CLARIFICATION OF THE GRADUAL AND THE SUDDEN [33a9] 


Fourth is the clarification of the gradual and the sudden t8. “Gradual” 
refers to the "progressive" or "successive" w% advance from the shallow to 
the profound, and "sudden" refers to the sudden [attainment of] complete- 
ness # and the sudden [attainment of the] ultimate #4. This [pair of 
terms] does not have any other [additional] meanings, but enhances the 
terms "incomplete" and “perfect.” All of the Tripitaka cessation-and-con- 
templation is “gradual, and the cessation-and-contemplation of the Perfect 
[Teaching] is called “sudden.” This is an interpretation in terms of the names 
themselves, and the meaning is already evident. 

Now I will discuss this further so as not to leave anything neglected or 
obscure. 

[1.] If [we consider] the cessation-and-contemplations of the first two 
Teachings [of Tripitaka and Shared], [we see that] they are gradual and not 
sudden. Their power does not reach far, but only comprehends an incom- 
plete one-sided truth. The cessation-and-contemplation of the Perfect 
Teaching is sudden and not gradual, and[, through this, one] practices the 
great, direct path, that is, the Middle [beyond] the extremes. The cessation- 
and-contemplation of the Distinct Teachings is both gradual and sudden. 
Why is this? It is called "sudden" because a beginner [in this Teaching] 
already knows the Middle. It is called "gradual" because you attain realiza- 
tion by advancing through preparatory stages. 

[2.] Next, the contemplations of the first two [Tripitaka and Shared 
Teachings]—with regard to contemplation 88, teaching #, practice 17, and 
attestation of enlightenment i&—are all called gradual. The teaching, con- 
templation, and practice of the Distinct Teachings are all called gradual, 
and the path of attestation of enlightenment i&38 is sudden. The teaching, 


Before this, we all could be said to have been people with false views Blt Z RSE 
ARAE: from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12. 648a27-28. This is a statement made 
by Ka$yapa after he realized the meaning of permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity. This 
has been quoted before; see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 17b27. 
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contemplation, practice, and attestation of enlightenment of the Perfect 
Teaching are all called sudden. Why is this so? The contemplations [of those] 
of the first two [Teachings] are teachings of [skillful] means. [Their capaci- 
ties are limited and coarse, like the ignorant son who dwelt in] a grass hut 
[instead of in the palace with his father where he belonged], and their ways 
are crooked and roundabout Hif£, and therefore the four types of teaching 
and contemplation [of the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings] are all gradual. 

The Distinct contemplation incorporates expositions of [skillful] means. 
Since you rely on these means of preparatory practices to first destroy the 
delusions common [to those of the three vehicles], these three types [of the 
three vehicles] are all gradual. If you later destroy [fundamental] ignorance 
and perceive Buddha-nature, this is [the application of] the way of attesta- 
tion of enlightenment and is sudden. 

The Perfect contemplation involves "directly abandoning means and 
preaching only the supreme path"; “only this one deed [of Buddhahood] is 
real; and the other two [vehicles] are unreal,’ and "[the Buddha] expounds 
only the supreme reality"; this is called the “teaching of the real" Ax '&. “To 
practice the practice of the Tathagata” and "enter the Tathagatas room and 


Grass hut ¥ Œ: a reference to the par- Draws the beings to him. 


able of the ignorant son in chapter four of 
the Lotus Sütra; see T 9.18b29 and Hurvitz, 
94 [86]: "Yet, the son still lived outside the 
gate, dwelling in a grass hut.” 

Directly abandon means and preach 
only the supreme path iE i& 1$ 75 f 
{8 i EÑ: that is, the direct path to 
Buddhahood of Mahayana. This phrase is 
word for word from the Lotus Sütra; see T 
9.10219 (see also Hurvitz, Lotus Sūtra, 45 
[42]: "Frankly casting aside my expedient 
devices, [I] merely preach the Unexcelled 
Path”). 

Only this one deed is real; and the 
other two are unreal it — S 85 — AJE 
IK: another quote from the Lotus Sūtra, T 
9.8a21. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 34 [32)) has: 

There is the Dharma of only One Vehi- 
cle. 

There are not two, nor are there yet three. 
Save where the Buddha, preaching by 
resort to expedients, 

And by merely borrowing provisional 

names and words, 


In order to preach Buddha-wisdom 
The Buddhas come into the world. 
Only this one cause is true, 
For the other two are unreal. 


Expounds only the supreme reality 
BUR 3: again from the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.20b22, from the chapter on the “Medici- 
nal Herbs.” Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 109 
[102]) translates: 

This is my expedient device. 

The other Buddhas are also this way. 

Now, for your sakes, 

I preach the most true Reality. 

To practice the practice of the 
Tathagata fT3113K17: from chapter ten, on 
“Preachers of the Dharma,” in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.30c28. Actually the Lotus Sutra 
reads “practice the deeds of the Tathagata.” 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 175 [160]) translates: 

If this good man or good woman, after 
my passage into extinction, can secretly 
for a single person preach so much as 

a single phrase of the Scripture of the 

Dharma Blossom, be it known that that 
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[wear] his robe and [sit on] his seat": these are called the "practices of the 
real" 1T. To thus have insight into the Middle Way is one ultimate [attain- 
ment]; this is same as the Tathagata attaining the Dharma body—there is no 
difference or distinction. This is called the “enlightenment of the real” ER. 


[3.] The contemplations during the causal stages [leading to Buddha- 
hood] for the first two [Tripitaka and Shared] involve [the categories of] 
teachings, practice, attestation of enlightenment, and persons. After the fruit 
[of Buddhahood] has been attained, there are teachings but no practice, no 
attestation of enlightenment, and no persons. Why is this so? Because people 
in the causal stages still have not perfected the final fruit of Buddhahood 
RIAL Hh, so even if their bodies are reduced to ashes and they enter qui- 
escence, they plunge into emptiness, and they extinguish [all passions and 
delusions]. Frankly, [33b] this is an expression of [conventional] means. 
Therefore [in reality] there is only the teaching but no practice, attestation of 
enlightenment, or persons. 

For the Distinct Teachings, the causal stages involve teachings, practice, 
attestation of enlightenment, and persons, but for one who has attained the 
fruit [of Buddhahood], there are only teachings and not practice, attestation 
of enlightenment, or persons. Why is this so? When you destroy ignorance 
and ascend to the first bhümi stage, you join the Perfect family EIX at the 
level of the first abode and do not revert to the level of the first bhümi stage 
of the Distinct family 5. If this is so for the first bhumi stage, then how 
much more so for the later bhümi stages and the later fruits. Therefore know 
that those on the causal stages have not yet reached the [final] fruit [of 
Buddhahood], and therefore it is said that there are no people [of the Dis- 
tinct Teachings] who have attained the final fruit REA. 


person is an emissary of the Thus Come the Thus Come One, don the cloak of the 
One, sent by the Thus Come One, doing Thus Come One, sit on the throne of the 
the Thus Come Ones business. Thus Come One, and only then preach 
Enter the Tathagata’s room and [wear] this scripture broadly to the fourfold 
his robe and [sit on] his seat A Anz sz assembly. The room of the Thus Come 
KE: also from the tenth chapter on One is the thought of great compassion 


toward all living beings. The cloak of the 
Thus Come One is the thought of tender 
forbearance and the bearing of insult with 
equanimity. The throne of the Thus Come 
One is the emptiness of all dharmas. 


"Preachers of the Dharma" in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.31c23-26. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 
179-80 [164]) translates: 

If a good man or good woman after the 


extinction of the Thus Come One wishes n 
to preach this Scripture of the Dharma There is no difference or distinction 


Blossom to the fourfold assembly, how #2 #7]: that is, one who attains this 
is he or she to preach it? This good man enlightenment has the same attainment as 
or good woman is to enter the room of that of the Buddha. 
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For the Perfect Teaching, the teachings, practice, attestation of enlight- 
enment, and persons of the causal stages all lead from the causes to the fruit 
[of Buddhahood]. This involves [realizing] the truly real, and therefore [the 
people of the Perfect Teaching] are called "people who have [realized] true 
reality" BA A. 

[4.] Again, the teachings, practice, attestation of enlightenment, and 
persons of the cessation-and-contemplation of the first three [Tripitaka, 
Shared, Distinct Teachings] do not involve an encounter [with the full truth] 
and thus do not involve knowing the Perfect [Teaching], not to mention 
realizing the Perfect [Teaching]. If the Buddha brings about an encounter 
with the gist @% [of the Buddha Dharma], reveals the gradual and mani- 
fests the sudden, then all will be able to penetrate and realize [the Perfect 
Teaching]. Although this is not immediately sudden Elli, it is a kind of 
"gradual suddenness” 8i. 

Therefore it says in the Lotus Sūtra, "What you are practicing is the 
bodhisattva path,” “each riding a jeweled vehicle, appropriate to each child's 
original desire,’ and "[this Lotus Sūtra is] the definite consummation of 


What you are practicing is the bodhi- 
sattva path A117 2: a phrase 
from chapter 5 on the "Medicinal Herbs" 
of the Lotus Sütra, T 9.20b23, immediately 
after the phrase just quoted above. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sütra, 109 [102]) translates: 

The multitude of voice-hearers 
Have in no wise crossed over into extinc- 
tion. 

What you are now treading 
Is the bodhisattva-path. 

By the gradual cultivation of learning, 
You shall all achieve Buddhahood. 

Each riding a jeweled vehicle, appro- 
priate to each child's original desire & 
3E W HAH: apparently a reference to 
the parable of the burning house in the 
third chapter on "Parable" in the Lotus 
Sütra, though the exact phrase does not 
appear in Kumárjivas translation. It is also 
a bit odd to say that each child received 
the vehicle he wanted, unless "original 
desire" refers to the (perhaps) uncon- 
scious desire for the single vehicle—the 
"real thing" —that the father eventually 
gave to the children. 


The definite consummation of the 
śrāvaka Dharma, the king of all sutras 
RY SKM ZE: a direct quote 
from chapter 10 on the “Preachers of the 
Dharma’ in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.32a15-16. 
The context, however, gives a rather dif- 
ferent impression than just reading these 
two phrases. Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 180-81 
[165]), translates the context: 

O Medicine King, you are to know 
That, in this way, men 

Who do not hear the Scripture of the 

Dharma Blossom 
Are very far removed from Buddha- 
knowledge. 

If they hear this profound scripture, 
Which determines precisely the dharma 
of the voice-hearer, 

This king of scriptures, 

And, having heard it, think on it with 
understanding, 

Let it be known that these persons 
Are close to Buddha-wisdom. 


Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 32) attributes 
this phrase to a passage later in the Lotus 
Sutra in the chapter on the "Medicine 
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the $ràvaka Dharma, [and is] the king of all sutras.” By passing through the 
gradual method, all are led to attain realization [of the Perfect Teaching], 
thus advancing to the Distinct truth 5/385 [of the Middle]. Therefore in 
the Maháparinirvána [Sūtra] it says that attaining the fruit of the path of 
the two vehicles is not [totally] separate from [realizing the teaching of] the 
Perfect and constant H% [Dharma of the Mahayana], and that these causes 
that arise from cultivating learning [of the Buddha Dharma] all contribute 
to the attainment of Buddhahood. Thus this is realizing the Perfect through 
the gradual [means], and is also called “exposing the gradual and manifest- 
ing the sudden^ 

[5.] Again, the four types of cessation-and-contemplation [of Tripitaka, 
Shared, Distinct, and Perfect, all eventually involve] realizing the Perfect, 
but their realization of the Perfect is not necessarily parallel in the sense of 
waiting [for the completion] of the practices. Nor is their realization of the 
Perfect necessarily parallel in the sense of waiting [for the completion of] 
exposing the gradual and manifesting the sudden. That is, their realization 
of the Perfect is varied and undetermined. 

What does this mean? The direct cause of the mental [Buddha-]nature 
of all sentient beings is analogous to milk, and hearing the dharma of the 
complete cause [of wisdom gained through practice] is like the placement 
of poison [in the milk]. The "direct cause" [of potential Buddhahood] is 


King, T 9.54a29-b13. Hurvitz (299 [274]) 
translates: 


Maháparinirvàna Sutra is referred to here. 


Varied and undetermined TÆ: for 


Just as the divine Sakra is king among 
the thirty-three gods, this scripture, 
also in the same way, is king among 
scriptures. Further, just as the great 
god king Brahma is father of all living 
beings, this scripture also, in the same 
way, is father of all saints and sages, of 
all learners and of those who have noth- 
ing more to learn, and of all who have 
launched bodhisattva-thought. Further, 
just as among all ordinary fellows the 
srotaápanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin, 
arhant, and pratyekabuddha are first, 
this scripture also, in the same way, is 
first and foremost among all scriptural 
dharmas, whether preached by the Thus 
Come One, or preached by bodhisattvas, 
or preached by voice-hearers. 


Therefore in the Mahaparinirvana it 
says ...: it is not known what part of the 


example, some people are able to “jump 
ahead,’ or make a quantum leap to a 
higher stage of attainment without going 
through the whole process gradually. 

Direct cause of the mental nature of 
all sentient beings —WRE TEIE[N: 
the “direct cause” is one of the aspects 
of Chih-i’s analysis of threefold Buddha- 
nature. This “direct cause” refers to the 
inherent nature or potential in all beings 
to attain Buddhahood, a potential that 
must be realized through the attainment 
of wisdom (“complete cause”) through 
practice (“conditional causes”). 

Poison [in the milk]: see the analogy 
of poison placed in milk in the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.784c6-14. This is 
explained below; it has also been referred 
to above by Chih-i (see note at Mo-ho 
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not severed, as milk [remains milk even while it is processed] through 
four refinements [into cream, curds, butter, and ghee]; although there are 
changes into five flavors, there is a constancy that remains through the 
four refinements. Therefore the poison [introduced into the milk] remains 
through the four refinements and each flavor can kill. The mental [Buddha-] 
nature of sentient beings is also like this. The "direct cause" is not destroyed, 
and the "poison" of the "complete causes" [of wisdom gained through 
practice] is stimulated here and there and aroused in accordance with this 
"direct" [Buddha-nature]. At times truths are aroused; at times teachings are 
aroused, at times practices are aroused, and at times attestations of enlight- 
enment are aroused. This [situation] is like that of the pratyekabuddha, 
whose good roots of wisdom are mature. If he appears in a world where there 
is no Buddha, he can still attain awakening spontaneously. 

The arousal of truth is also like this. If you cultivate good roots for a long 
time but do not [have the opportunity to] hear the Perfect Teaching in this 
life, the "poison" of the “complete causes" will conduct you to spontaneously 
arouse [realization of the Perfect Teaching]; this is "the arousing of truth" 
BRE. 

If you hear [the parable of] the sun illuminating the tall mountains in 
the Avatamsaka Sütra and attain awakening, this is [an example of] "the 
arousing of teaching" £3. 

If you consider [the teachings] after hearing them, and are awakened 
after considering them, this is [an example of] “arousing the practice” {7 # 
of contemplation. 

If you [through practice attain] the level of purifying the six sense organs 
and advance to destroy ignorance, this is [an example of] “arousing the attes- 
tation of enlightenment” 3&7 that resembles the features [of the Buddha]. If 


have just launched their thoughts, but 
all shall have long since planted the roots 
of excellence. 

(307 [281]) This bodhisattva Fine Sound 
has already, in time past, made offerings 
to and approached incalculable Buddhas 
with familiarity. He has long planted the 
roots of excellence. 


chih-kuan 31c21-26 for a full translation 
of this passage). In this case, the role of 
poison in "killing" the person does not 
refer to physical death but symbolically to 
"killing" the delusions and passions. 
Cultivates good roots for a long time 
AE HAR: this is not identified as a quote, 
but the phrase is from the Lotus Sütra, 


both in the third chapter (T 9.11c1) and in Sun illuminating the tall moun- 


chapter twenty-four on "The Bodhisattva 
Fine Sound" (T 9.56a12-13). Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sutra, translates: 


(54 [51]) These bodhisattvas shall not 


tains in the Avatamsaka Sütra: see the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.616b14-25. The full 
passage is translated in a note to Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 2¢25-27. 
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you additionally increase in the path and lose [further] rebirth, this also is an 
“arousing of the attestation of enlightenment.” 

This is a discussion of the varied realizing [of the Perfect Teaching] from 
the perspective of the Perfect family. 

[6.] If there are practitioners of the first three Teachings who arouse 
[realization of the Perfect Teaching] from their respective ordinary stages, 
this is [an example of] [33c] “arousing the truth.” If there are those who hear 
the [Perfect] teachings, this is [an example of] "arousing the teachings. If 
there are those who cultivate expedient means (or preparatory practices), 
this is [an example of] “arousing practice.” If there are those who arouse 
the levels [of attainment] of the wise and the noble, this is [an example of] 
“arousing attestation of enlightenment.’ 

This is a discussion of the varied realizing [of the Perfect Teaching] from 
the perspective of the three [Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct] families. 

[7.] Again, there are cases of varied [attainment] that do not involve “ter- 
minating” a person. There are cases in which you cultivate the non-outflow 
[of passions] so that the outflows [of passions] no longer arise on their own, 
but this does not terminate the two kinds of death. Or, if you cultivate the 
Middle Way and thus arouse an attainment of the non-outflow [of passions], 
and are therefore detached for a long time from this triple world of suffering 
and the sea of transmigration, this is one death but not two deaths; this also 
is called “variable.” 

[8.] Again, the four types of cessation-and-contemplation can be divided 
into the “perfect” and the “gradual.” Within the Tripitaka there is the process 
of advancing from the preliminary preparatory practices to eventually real- 
izing the level of true [enlightenment]. This is called “gradual.” This involves 
the thirty-four attitudes that sever the bonds [of passions and delusions] and 


Increase in the path and lose [further] 
rebirth #338484: a technical phrase in 
which “increasing in the path" refers to 
the gradual awakening of the wisdom of 
the Middle Way in the Perfect, from the 
first stage of abodes to the final fruit of 
Buddhahood; “losing [further] rebirth” 
refers to the severance of ignorance and 
thus final deliverance from this samsaric 
world of transformations and rebirth. 

The levels of the wise and noble: that is, 
all the levels of attainment from that of the 
ordinary ignorant person to Buddhahood. 
Also called the “three levels of erudition 


and ten noble stages" —'E- T 3. 

Two kinds of death: that is, ordi- 
nary samsaric rebirth and the bodhisat- 
tvas birth-and-death in this world as an 
"inconceivable transformation: 

Not two deaths JF —7E: that is, you 
experience final physical death, but no 
more further deaths, since there is no 
more rebirth? 


Thirty-four attitudes that sever the 
bonds and perfect the fruit = + VU Br 
fi BR: sixteen mental states (eight of 
patience and eight of wisdom) that sever 
mistaken views, plus eighteen attitudes 
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perfect the fruit [of Buddhahood]. How could this not be called "perfect"? 
The Shared and Distinct involve beginners #J-L. as well as those who are 
advanced fù. How could this not be both gradual and perfect? Within the 
Perfect, ultimately realizing the truth in its essence is called the perfect, and 
this also involves those from the beginners to those on the forty-first stage. 
How can this not be called "gradual"? Then there is the ultimate [stage] of 
subtle and sublime awakening; how can this not be called “perfect”? The 
perfect-perfect is not [the same as] the gradual-perfect, and the perfect- 
gradual is not [the same as] the gradual-gradual. Thus it should be known 
that everyone is suitably endowed with both meanings [of gradual and sud- 
den or perfect practice]. This is discussed in detail in my commentary on the 
Lotus Sütra. 

The gradual-gradual [practice] is not [the same as] the perfect-gradual 
[practice], but through it you can attain the perfect-gradual [results]. The 
gradual-perfect [practice] is not the same as the perfect-perfect [practice], 
and through it you cannot attain the perfect-perfect [results]. Why is this 
so? The Lotus Sütra says, "What you are practicing is the bodhisattva path"; 
therefore you can attain the perfect-gradual [results] through the gradual- 
gradual [practice]. The gradual-perfect [practice], however, is a tentative 
construction of the results of the three Teachings [of the Tripitaka, Shared, 
and Distinct], and does not lead further to attainment of the subtle awaken- 
ing of the Buddha. 

For example, the small-small [Hinayana practice] is not [the same as] 
the great-small [practice of Mahayana within the Hinayana], but can involve 
attainment of the great-small [Mahayana results within the Hinayana]. The 
small-great [Hinayàna practice within Mahayana] is not the same as the 
great-great [Mahayana practice within Mahayana], and does not lead to the 
great-great [ultimate Mahayana results]. The tentative-tentative [practice 
and teaching] is not [the same as] the real-tentative tË, but it can involve 
attainment of the real-tentative [results]. The tentative-real [practice and 
teaching] is not [the same as] the real-real ÆR, but does not involve attain- 
ment of the real-real [results]. Why? The final fruit [of Buddhahood] RIA 
in the three Teachings involves the teaching but not the person [who attains 
perfect Buddhahood]; therefore the tentative-real does not involve attain- 
ment of the real-real. 


(nine non-obstructions and nine libera- hsüan-i, section nine, T 33.796a24-c1. 


tions) that sever deluded attitudes and What you are practicing is the bodhi- 
obstacles to knowledge. sattva path: a phrase from chapter 5 on 

Discussed in detail in my commen- the "Medicinal Herbs" of the Lotus Sutra, 
tary: see the discussion in Chih-is Fa-hua T 9.20b23. This phrase was quoted above. 
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These distinctions should be known with regard to the partial and the 
full and the gradual and the sudden, so I will not repeat them with an over- 
bearing explanation here. 


These things have been considered with regard to contemplation of the 
mind $C, but should be the same with regard to objective reality [lit., the 
“dharma marks" i£ fH]. However, many people find this difficult to believe. 
Now I will use five analogies from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra [and relate 
them to the five flavors] to interpret this meaning. 

[1.] In the sixth fascicle it says that an ordinary ignorant being is 
like milk; a stream-enterer (srotapanna) is like cream; a once-returner 
(sakrdágámin) is like curds; a non-returner (anagamin) is like butter; and 
an arhat, pratyekabuddha, or Buddha is like ghee. In the Ta chih tu lun 
it says that in the Sravaka sütras the arhats are said to attain the stage of 
Buddhahood. Thus the three figures [of the arhat, pratyekabuddha, and 
Buddha] are in the same way [identified with] ghee. Is not this analogy about 
how the five flavors are explained in the Tripitaka [Teachings]? This attain- 


ment is comparable to the meaning of "gradually perfect." 
[2.] In the thirty-second [fascicle of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra] it says 
that sentient beings are like a mixture of blood and milk, stream-enterers and 


Ordinary ignorant being ... and Bud- 
dha is like ghee: the opening of the sixth 
fascicle (T 12.637a-c) of the “southern” 
translation of the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, 
the translation that Chih-i usually referred 
to, speaks of the srotapanna and so forth, 
but not in reference to the five flavors. The 
later section on the five flavors in fascicle 
eight (T 12.651c18-652b5), which talks of 
the five stages in the refinement of milk, 
to cream, curds, butter, and ghee, does not 
make this identification of the five flavors 
with the stages of the stream-enterer and 
so forth, so this may be an innovation of 
Chih-i. 

In the Sravaka sütras the arhats are 
said to attain the stage of Buddhahood: 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.586a16-17, 
which actually says, “The sravaka attains 
the wisdom of exhausting [the passions] 
and the wisdom of non-arising, and thus 
attains arhatship, and passing through 
bodhisattvahood, perfects the stage of 


Buddhahood. See the note at Mo-ho chih- 
kuan 72c121-8 for an alternate translation. 


In the thirty-second [fascicle of the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra] it says: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.818c2-9, in 
the context of a discussion of Buddha- 
nature. The full passage reads: 

The Buddha-nature of sentient beings 

is like a mixture of blood and milk. 

The "blood" refers to all the passion- 

ate afflictions, such as the activity of 

ignorance and so forth. "Milk" refers to 
the good aspects of the five skandhas. 

Therefore I teach that one attains 

anuttarasamyaksambodhi from the pas- 

sionate defilements and the good [aspects 
of the] five skandhas. It is as the physical 
body of sentient beings consists of semen 
and blood, yet they attain completion 
[of Buddhahood]. The Buddha-nature 
is also like this. The stream-enterers and 
once-returners have severed a few pas- 
sionate defilements, and so their Bud- 
dha-nature is like milk. The Buddha- 
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once-returners are like pure milk, non-returners are like cream, arhats are like 
curds, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas [34a] are like butter, and Buddhas 
are like ghee. Is not this analogy about the five flavors being explained in 
the Shared Teachings? Since pratyekabuddhas conquer the habitual tenden- 
cies [of the passions], they are a little superior to the Ssravakas. Therefore 
they are said to be like butter, the same as the bodhisattvas. Buddhas surely 
extinguish the habitual tendencies, and so they are said to be like ghee. If we 
use this to classify the Shared Teachings, we can say that this manifests the 
gradual-perfect meaning that corresponds to the Shared Teachings. 

[3.] In the ninth [fascicle of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra], it says that 
sentient beings are like [when you first start] newly [to milk] a cow and the 
blood and milk are still mixed; sravakas are like milk; pratyekabuddhas are 
like cream; bodhisattvas are like curds and butter; and the Buddha is like 
ghee. Is not this analogy about the meaning of the five flavors found in the 
Distinct Teachings? Being able to exhaustively sever the shared [mistaken] 
views and attitudes at the beginning stage of the ten abodes is called "milk"; 
this generally refers to Sravakas. The mind deepens [in understanding] a 
little during the latter of the ten abodes, and therefore this generally refers to 
pratyekabuddhas as being like cream. The ten levels of practice and the ten 
levels of merit transference are like curds and butter. At the early levels of the 
ten bhümi stages one is already called a Buddha; therefore this is compared 
to ghee. If we use this to manifest the contemplation of the Distinct [Teach- 
ings], this corresponds to the intent of the gradual-perfect [in the Distinct 
Teachings]. 

[4.] In the twenty-seventh [fascicle of the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra] it 
says that "there is a kind of grass in the Himalaya mountains that is named 
‘patience; and if a cow eats this it will [directly] produce ghee.” The grass is 
analogous to the right path; if you are able to cultivate this right path, you 
will [directly] perceive Buddha-nature. Is not this analogy about the mean- 
ing of the Perfect [Teaching]? Here there is no reference to going through the 
[first] four refinements in order to attain ghee. If we use this, we can classify 
the attainment of the gradual-perfect levels [of the Perfect Teaching]. 


nature of the non-returner is like cream, except for the part about sentient beings 
and that of the arhat is like curds. That are at the earliest stage, like getting a mix- 
of those from the pratyekabuddha to the — ture of blood and milk when first milking 
bodhisattva on the ten stages of abodes the cow. 

are like butter. The Buddha-nature of the 


In the twenty-seventh [fascicle of the 
Tathagata is like ghee. 


Mahaparinirvana Sūtra]: almost verba- 

In the ninth [fascicle of the Mahdpari- tim from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
nirvana Sūtra]: almost verbatim from the — 12.784a27-28. The sūtra adds, "The Bud- 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.664b19-20, | dha-nature of sentient beings is like this." 
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[5.] In the eighth [fascicle of the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra] it says that by 
placing poison in milk, this [poison] is maintained through all five flavors, 
and all flavors are able to kill a person. Is not this an analogy for variable 
[practice and teaching]? By attaining the four types of truth, teaching, 
practice, and attestation of enlightenment, you can attain realization of the 
Perfect. 

Now I have tried to explain in this fashion in terms of "gradual" and 
“sudden.” The first three subjects [of great and small, partial and full, and 
incomplete and perfect] and the last subject [of the tentative and real] are also 
likewise. However, [the subjects of] "great and small" and "partial and full" 
are not the same with regard to some of the details of the correspondences. 


5. CLARIFICATION OF THE TENTATIVE AND THE REAL [34218] 


Fifth is the clarification of the tentative and the real #2 [practice of cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation]. "Tentative" means a tentative design Ez, some- 
thing that functions for a while but then is abandoned. "Real" means "true 
account" $x, the "ultimate returning to the purport.’ 

There are three meanings for establishing [the sense of] the tentative: 1. 
the tentative is given for the sake of [knowing] the real £3 Ttf; 2. the tenta- 
tive is exposed and the real is made manifest REBRE; and 3. the tentative 
is abandoned and the real is made manifest HER. This is like the three 
analogies or symbolic meanings of the lotus blossom in the Lotus Sütra [as 


explained in the Fa-hua hsüan-i]. 


In the eighth [fascicle of the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra] it says: the eighth fascicle 
contains the analogy of the five flavors 
(see above), but the analogy of the poi- 
son in the milk is in the twenty-seventh 
fascicle; see the Mahüparinirvàna Sūtra, 
T 12.784c9-11. This analogy has also been 
referred to above. 


Ultimate returning to the purport” 7c 
Be: also the name of the tenth, unspo- 
ken chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Three analogies or symbolic mean- 
ings of the lotus blossom ## = #: in 
others words, there are three aspects to 
the relationship between the "tentative" 
and the "real," illustrated analogously 
with the relationship between the flower 
and the fruit of the lotus blossom. First, 


the "tentative" is the phenomenal activity 
(similar to the function of skillful means, 
words, and concepts) in place of a still 
hidden and unspoken "reality"; this is like 
the blossoming of the flower when the 
inner "fruit" is still hidden. Second, the 
"tentative" is seen as a preparation for the 
"real"; this is like seeing that the flower is 
a preliminary and preparatory stage in the 
emergence of the fruit. Third, the "ten- 
tative" —when seen for what it is— "falls 
away" to be "replaced" by the "real"; this 
is as when the flower petals drop off to 
reveal the final fruit. This analogy is also 
applicable to stages in the development of 
increasingly profound insight. 

For details, see the discussion of the 
symbolic meaning of the lotus blossom as 
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[It is said that] Buddhas appear in the world for one great purpose. 
[In the same way,] basically the three tentative [types of] cessation-and- 
contemplation are given for the sake of the perfect and complete, sudden, 
and one real cessation-and-contemplation. The tentative [itself] is not the 
fundamental intent 4 X£ [of the Buddha], but the intent does not exist apart 
from the tentative [expressions]. It is by exposing the three tentative [types 
of] cessation-and-contemplation that the perfect and complete, one, real 
cessation-and-contemplation is made manifest. “The tentative is given for 
the sake of [knowing] the real" means that the real is already established 
now. "The tentative is exposed and the real is made manifest" means that 
the tentative is itself [indivisible from] the real, and there is no [separate] 
"tentativeness" to be discussed. Therefore, "the tentative is abandoned and 
the real is made manifest" means that when the tentative is abandoned, the 
real is present. 

Thus I have briefly and provisionally interpreted these terms [“tentative” 
and “real”]; their meaning should be so acknowledged. 


1. In Terms of the Four Siddhdantas and Five Periods [34a26] 


Question: With what intent are you using [these terms] "tentative" and 
"real"? 

Answer: The Buddha knows the various propensities of sentient beings 
toward [passionate] desire and therefore uses the four methods of teaching 
(siddhàntas) to bring [the sentient beings] to maturity: 

1. If people wish to hear about the correct [way of] causes and conditions, 
then the Tripitaka [teaching of contemplation] is expounded. If they wish to 


spelled out in the Fa-hua hsüan-i. There is 
a summary of this topic in the introduc- 
tion of the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.681a21- 
b24 and 682b16-21) and a longer discus- 
sion in the section on the "Lotus Blossom" 
(T 33.771c17-774€25). I have discussed this 
subject at length in my paper on "Chih-i, 
the Lotus, and the Lotus Sutra" (see Tendai 
shiso no higashi ajia bunka no kenkyu, 
1991, 97-108). 

For a fuller exposition on the idea of the 
"tentative and the real" and the symbolism 
of the lotus blossom, see the appended 
translations of Chih-i's introduction (T 
33.681a21-b24) and parts of the section of 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i concerning the correct 


interpretation of the symbolism of the 
lotus blossom (T 33.772c13-774€25). 

One great purpose: see the famous pas- 
sage in the Lotus Sütra, already quoted 
many times before (T 9.7a; Hurvitz, Lotus 
Sutra, 30 [29]). 

The real is already established now 
FC CX: that is, it is not something that 
comes into being through the working 
of tentative means, but is already present, 
waiting to be manifested, like the moon at 
which the finger points. 

The four methods of teaching: the four 
siddhantas have been discussed before; see 
previous notes and Glossary. 
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hear that [the principle of] causes and conditions is emptiness, then the 
Shared contemplation is expounded. If they wish to hear of cultivating prac- 
tices successively [34b] throughout [many] kalpas, the Distinct contempla- 
tion is expounded. If they wish to hear of [causes and conditions, emptiness, 
the conventional, and so forth as] indivisible from the Middle, then the Perfect 
contemplation is expounded. This is the method that is in accordance with 
the worldly [laukika siddhànta], also called “that in accordance with blissful 
desires” pë% fk. This is an exposition of the tentative and real cessation-and- 
contemplation that is “the tentative given for the sake of [knowing] the real.’ 

2. The Tripitaka contemplation is expounded in order to give rise to 
good yields that help in [attaining realization of] the true. The Shared con- 
templation is expounded in order to give rise to good [insight into] reality ## 
# that helps in [attaining realization of] the true. The Distinct contempla- 
tion is expounded in order to give rise to good yields that help in [attaining 
realization of] the Middle. The Perfect contemplation is expounded in order 
to give rise to good [insight into] reality that helps in [attaining realization 
of] the true. This is called the method in accordance with each individual 
person [pratipaurusika siddhànta]. It is also called an exposition of tentative 
and real contemplation in accordance with expediency f£ E. 

3. The Tripitaka contemplation is expounded in order to destroy mis- 
taken [views on] causes and conditions and [the view that there are] no 
causes and conditions. The Shared contemplation is expounded in order 
to abrogate the clumsy way of salvation. The Distinct contemplation is 
expounded in order to abrogate the common methods. The Perfect contem- 
plation is expounded in order to abrogate [any remaining] ties of prelimi- 
nary means. This is an exposition of tentative and real contemplation as the 
therapeutic method [pratipaksika siddhanta]. 

4. The Tripitaka contemplation is expounded for the sake of those with 
dull faculties and [who are attached to] conceptual [ideas], to use the way of 
clumsy salvation to lead them to realize the real truth. The Shared contem- 
plation is expounded for the sake of those [attached to] conceptual [ideas] 
yet having sharp faculties, to use the way of skillful salvation to lead them 
to realize the real truth. The Distinct contemplation is expounded for the 


Good yields 5€: lit., “phenomenal 
goodness," the good results or condi- 
tions cultivated through good deeds and 
practices in the ordinary, mundane, phe- 
nomenal world. In T’ien-t’ai, the good 
results or conditions gained through basic 
moral action and practices taught in the 
Tripitaka Teachings. 


Clumsy way of salvation #if£: the 
Hinayana path, the ways of contemplation 
taught in the Hinayana. In contrast to the 
“skillful way" of Mahayana. 

Common methods #i#: the methods 
of contemplation and practice "shared" by 
or held in common by both those of the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
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sake of those with [an understanding of] the inconceivability [of reality] yet 
with dull faculties, to use the way of clumsy salvation to lead them to realize 
insight into the Middle. The Perfect contemplation is expounded for those 
who [understand] the inconceivability [of reality] and have sharp faculties, 
to use the way of skillful salvation to lead them to realize insight into the 
Middle. [This is the supreme method (paramarthika siddhaànta).] This is 
called the "one" and "real" [contemplation], but still condones three tentative 
[types of contemplation]. When the tentative and real are contrasted [in this 
way], there are four types of cessation-and-contemplation. [To answer your 
question,] this is the intent with which [it is said here that] the tentative is 
given for [the sake of knowing] the real. 


[The distinction of] tentative and real springs from [the dynamics of] 
the siddhántas, and the rejection of [the distinction between] tentative and 
real is also based on [the dynamics of] the siddhantas. Why is this so? For 
[ordinary] sentient beings, their bonds of passionate defilements are “thick,” 
and their faculties for goodness and sharp wisdom are “thin.” Therefore 
you [seek to] arouse preliminary contemplation by [first] giving rise to 
good yields [based on good deeds and practices]. When these "good yields" 
arise, passionate afflictions are overcome and thinned out; then you should 
abandon the Tripitaka[-type of] contemplation in order to give rise to good 
[insight into] reality #2 [as emptiness] that is aroused through the Distinct 
contemplation. When this good [insight into] reality has arisen, you should 
abandon the Distinct contemplation in order to arouse the good yields that 
transcend this world, that is, arouse the Distinct contemplation. When good 
yields that transcend this world have already been aroused, you should aban- 
don the Distinct contemplation and arouse the good [insight into] reality [as 
the Middle] that transcends this world, that is, the Perfect contemplation. 
This is an exposition of tentative and real cessation-and-contemplation in 
terms of the causes and conditions of arousing and abandoning. [This refers 
to the “worldly siddhanta, and] the arousing and abandoning of [methods 
of contemplation in terms of] the other three siddhantas should be under- 
stood [in the same way]. 


If the arousing and abandoning [of methods of contemplation] is dis- 
cussed in terms of the teaching of the five flavors[, or the Five Periods, the 
results are as follows]: 

[Those who follow] the Avatamsaka [teachings] are great practitioners; 
they abandon two tentative [methods of contemplation—the Tripitaka and 


Good yields 3+#: in this case the good deeds of the bodhisattva, who acts in this 
conventional, provisional world without being adversely affected by it. 
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the Shared— ]and arouse one tentative [the Distinct] and one real [the Perfect 
method of contemplation]. Those of the Tripitaka abandon two tentative and 
one real [methods of contemplation—the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect—] 
and arouse one tentative [method, the Tripitaka]. Those of the Vaipulya 
arouse all four types [of contemplation]. Those of the Prajna- [paramita 
sütras] abandon one tentative [method, the Tripitaka], and arouse two ten- 
tative and one real [methods, the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect]. Those of 
the Lotus Sütra abandon the three tentative [methods] and arouse only the 
one real [method, the Perfect]. Those of the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra revert 
to arousing all four types [of contemplation], [saying that] all people realize 
the Buddha-nature and that [in this sense] there is no gap between them. 


Therefore the Tathagata skillfully utilizes the siddhantas [for guiding 
sentient beings], and applies the arousing or abandoning [of methods of 
contemplation] at the proper time in accordance with their abilities, all 
in order to benefit sentient beings. Therefore there is no exposition of the 
Dharma by the Tathagata that is vacuous; he teaches the arousing or aban- 
doning [of various methods of practice] in order to save people. [34c] 

If the one real [method] is expounded in contrast to the three conven- 
tional [methods], the real remains and the conventional is abandoned; this 
is as already explained above. 


2. In Terms of the Four Types of Cessation-and-Contemplation [34c2] 


Now I will address further topics. [First, it can be said that] the four types 
of cessation-and-contemplation are all real and not vacuous. What does 
this mean? If there is no opening for the definite fii [consummation of 
Buddhahood through all four types of practice], then there is no realization 
of the principle [of reality]. Now, [phrases from the Lotus Sutra such as] 
“(the Lotus Sutra is] the definite consummation of the sravaka Dharma, [and 
is] the king of the sütras" and “exposing the teachings of [skillful] means and 
signifying the true aspect of reality” signify that each and every one of [the 
methods of] cessation-and-contemplation lead [eventually] to a realization 
of the Perfect. [Those who practice] are like a nimble horse that advances 


Definite consummation of the sravaka 
Dharma ik J SHE: see the verses in 
chapter 10, “The Preachers of the Dharma,’ 
in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.32a15-16, quoted 
above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 33b11. 

King of the sütras sf# < Ł: see the pas- 
sage in the Lotus Sutra (T 9.31c17) shortly 
before the verses just quoted. Hurvitz (179 


[183]) translates this phrase as: “This scrip- 
ture opens the door of expedient devices; 
it shows the marks of reality" 


Nimble horse, shadow of a whip: the 
simile is from the Miscellaneous Agama, T 
2.234a16-b20 and 429b15-c1o. The simile 
has appeared before; see the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 19a23. 
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along the right road just by seeing the shadow of a whip. Therefore [it can be 
said that] the four types [of cessation-and-contemplation] are all real. 

Again, [it can be said that] the four types [of cessation-and-contempla- 
tion] are all tentative. Why is this so? All four principles are beyond verbal- 
ization, so the tentative is also beyond verbalization and thus is not tentative. 
The real is beyond verbalization; therefore it is not real. [As long as one must 
use words,] one is forced to expound as tentative that which is not tentative, 
and one is forced to expound as real that which is not real. Since one is forced 
to expound [both the tentative and the real] alike, then why cannot we say 
that they are called tentative but [are actually] real? [We can,] because they 
are expounded [verbally], and therefore they are all "tentative" [because, by 
definition, anything that can be verbally expounded is “tentative.” ] 

Again, [it can be said that] these tentative and real [methods of con- 
templation] are all neither tentative nor real. Why is this so? Because all are 
beyond verbalization. This "neither tentative nor real" is not different from 
[the meaning of] that called "real" above. [In the passage] above, "insight 
into reality" was called the “real,” but the real is also “neither tentative nor 
real,” so in that sense it is not different. If it is different, then we would have 
to admit that there is another separate or distinct wisdom that illuminates 
a separate or distinct reality. Delusion concerning reality is the same [as 
other types of delusion]—it is not a different affliction. "Real" is expounded 
in contrast to “tentative, and reality is expounded by abandoning [inferior, 
preliminary] teachings. Therefore it is called “neither tentative nor real? 
Teachings are indivisible from reality, so the tentative and the real are neither 
tentative nor real; they are neither two nor separate, neither merged nor scat- 
tered. [To realize] the nature of reality as constantly quiescent and as neither 
tentative nor real is called [the attainment of] "cessation"; to be quiescent 
yet constantly illuminating both the tentative and the real is called "con- 
templation.” Because it is contemplation, it is called “wisdom” and prajna; 
because it is cessation it is called “the eye” [of insight] and the Sarangama 
[Samadhi]. In this way these are called non-dual, non-distinct, non-merged, 
and not scattered; this is cessation-and-contemplation as beyond conceptual 
thought. 

This is not merely an exposing of the “real” as neither tentative nor real; 
if we expose the tentative [in these terms], it also is neither tentative nor real. 
This applies only to the [second] sense, that of “the tentative is exposed and 
the real is made manifest.’ 


Sürangama Ñ+ [Samadhi]: the samadhi in which all defilements are purged and 
one has a full realization of the Middle truth. See Glossary. 
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3. In Terms of Advancing to Higher Levels [34c21] 


Question: Three [types of] “tentative” [methods of cessation-and-contem- 
plation] are given for the sake of the one “real” [method]. All you are saying 
is that there are four types of cessation-and-contemplation. If you “advance 
from the Shared to the Distinct” cessation-and-contemplation, is this “tenta- 
tive” or “real”? Also, how does it fit with regard to the four categories [of the 
Fourfold Teachings]? In what sense does you “advance” beyond the Shared? 
What “level” do you "advance" from #&#? To what "level" do you "advance" 
into HA? 

Answer: “Advancing” in the sense of attaining a [higher] teaching cor- 
responds to the “tentative.” “Advancing” in the sense of attaining the real- 
ization of [the attestation of] enlightenment corresponds to the “real” The 
Fourfold Teachings are discussed to demarcate the beginning and end [of 
certain activities]; “advancement” has only an end but no beginning, and 
therefore it is not included [as a category in addition] to the four. 

The Teachings all have the capacity for “advancement” [to a higher 
Teaching]. If this [broader] meaning is not used, then [it can be said 
that] since the [first] two Teachings [Tripitaka and Shared] clarify the 
worldly truth and the [last] two Teachings [Distinct and Perfect] clarify the 
transworldly truth, only one “advancement” is necessary to bring together 
the two positions [of worldly and transworldly], and therefore only “advanc- 
ing from the Shared to the Distinct” is required. 

If you speak only of the Shared [Teachings], however, then you have not 
yet discussed the destruction of [fundamental] [35a] ignorance. The eighth 
bhümi stage [of the Shared Teachings] is called the stage of a pratyekabuddha, 
therefore [in order to advance to true Buddhahood, those of the Shared 
Teachings must] advance [to the Distinct Teachings] in order to know the 
Middle Way. Ignorance is conquered at the ninth bhümi stage, and ignorance 


tentative categories to mark the boundar- 
ies of certain activities? 


Three [types of] tentative =##: that 
is, the tentative methods of the Tripitaka, 
Shared, and Distinct Teachings. 

One “real” —&: that is, that of the Per- 
fect Teaching. 

"Advances from the Shared to the Dis- 
tinct” 5/$:8: the idea of making a quan- 
tum leap from one type of Teaching to a 
higher one. 

Fourfold Teachings are discussed to 


Has only an end but no beginning {E4 
im £48: it is the final stage of a longer pro- 
cess, so the "advancing" from the Shared 
to the Distinct Teachings is the culmina- 
tion of the process of advancing spiritually 
in the Shared Teachings? 


The Teachings all have the capacity for 


demarcate the beginning and end ufa 
JUS f 8E: in other words, the categories of 
the Fourfold Teachings are provisional or 


"advancement" sh#X Ae IKE AZ: except, 
of course, the Perfect Teaching, beyond 
which there is no advancing. 
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is destroyed at the tenth bhümi stage; therefore this is called Buddhahood. 
However, [in the Shared Teachings] only one portion — im [of the propensity 
toward ignorance] is destroyed; how can this be called the ultimate attain- 
ment? Therefore it is known that you must advance and enter the Distinct 
[Teachings]. If you aspire for the Distinct Teachings [from the top level of 
the Shared Teachings], you enter the level of practice of the first bhümi stage. 


If you discuss “advancing” in terms of [the realization of] “truth” 8i [in 
contrast to the above discussion in terms of “teaching”?], the “real truth" & 
mi (paramartha-satya) in the Shared Teachings is discussed as the merging 
of emptiness and the Middle. From the first stage [of practice] to the end, 
you contemplate only emptiness as the content of the real truth, [gradually 
and successively] destroying the delusions of mistaken views and attitudes H, 
‘AX until, by exhausting them, you attain the eighth bhümi stage, and thus 
the Middle is expounded within the real truth. Therefore it is said that the 
wise person perceives both emptiness and non-emptiness. By "advancing" 
you are able to hear [of the superior truth], and by hearing you can finally 
[attain] insight into reality; this is the entering into the levels of the Distinct 
[Teachings from that of the Shared Teachings]. 

The clarification of the levels of the Tripitaka bodhisattva is not like this, 
so I have not discussed advancing [with reference to the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings]. Those of the Distinct and the Perfect already know of the Middle Way 
from the time of their [original] aspiration, so what need is there for further 
advancing? Therefore know that “advancing” in this sense applies only to 
those of the Shared [Teachings]. 


4. Questions and Answers concerning the Tentative and the Real [35a10] 


Question: Can those involved in the three tentative [methods] know about 
the real, or not? 

Answer: Those of the Distinct Teachings know from the beginning, and 
those of the Shared Teachings know later. Those of the Tripitaka Teachings. 
do not know either at the beginning or later. 


One must advance and enter the Dis- 
tinct [Teachings] ... LAH ABI: to see 
the relationship between the various cor- 
responding levels of the Fourfold Teach- 
ings, see Chart 1 in Volume 3. In this 
chart it appears that the level of the tenth 
bhümi stage in the Shared Teachings cor- 
responds to the stage of the seventh abode 
in the Distinct Teachings. Does one “jump 


ahead” from the eighth abode to the first 
bhümi by upgrading or advancing to the 
Distinct Teachings? 

The wise person perceives both empti- 
ness and non-emptiness E # R 7E RRA 
?E: this could be a quote from the Ta chih 
tu lun or the Paricavimsati Sutra, but the 
classical commentaries give no specific 
reference. 
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Question: If they know, then why is [their method and practice] called 
"tentative"? If [those of the Tripitaka Teachings] do not know, then why do 
two sutras [Mahdparinirvana Sūtra and Srimaladevi Sūtra] disagree [and say 
that those of the Tripitaka do know the real]? 

Answer: Although those of the Distinct [Teachings] know [the real; the 
Middle] from the beginning, they hear of it entangled with [provisional] 
means 15 7j {#, so the teachings are still tentative. Although those of the 
Shared [Teachings] come to know [the real; the Middle] later, they come 
to know it by advancing [to the Distinct Teachings], so the teachings, ulti- 
mately, are tentative. This meaning should be perceived. 

Concerning the point that the two sütras disagree with the saying 
that those of the Tripitaka do not know [the real], [let me point out that] 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "Arhats who do not know that the three 
treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha] abide constantly and do not 
change are like those who are not endowed with [the virtue of] keeping 
the prohibitory precepts, and are not able to attain the $ravaka path” The 
meaning [of this passage] is relevant to this point. Arhats, left to their own 
devices [lit., their “own power" BJJ] will not be able to know or perceive the 
constant abiding [of the Buddha and the Dharma]. To use an analogy, when 
the divine eye has not yet been opened, you cannot perceive that which 
is beyond the obstructions [of delusions], and if you do not listen to the 
expositions by others [such as that of the Buddha], you cannot know [the 
higher truth]. Arhats have not yet opened the Buddha eye, and have not yet 
listened to the exposition by the Buddha; how can they attain knowledge of 
the constant abiding [of the Buddha and Dharma] by themselves? Therefore 
the Lotus Sutra says, “By the merit gained by oneself you give rise to the 


Prohibitory precepts 25i: lit., the pre- 
cepts concerning that which is prohibited, 
in contrast to the positive virtues of the 
good deeds that one should do. 

Arhats who do not know ... attain the 
$ravaka path Bj ES XI — 9S (ETHER 
BUB EORR RET BEI E: a sum- 
mary of a passage in the Mahaparinirvàna 
Sutra, T 12.622b17-21. The context is a 
discussion of the Tathagata as character- 
ized by the four positive aspects of eter- 
nity (or “constancy, "permanence"), bliss, 
selfhood, and purity. The passage reads: 

Good sons. One should cultivate the 

Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha 

and contemplate them constantly. These 


three matters do not have different 
characteristics, are not characterized by 
transience, and are not characterized by 
change. If people cultivate these three 
matters as being of different characteris- 
tics, then they should know that the pure 
triple refuges are not their place of ref- 
uge, they are not endowed with keeping 
the precepts, and they are not able to gain 
attestation to the fruit of bodhi-wisdom 
of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. 
Divine eye KAR: an eye with super- 
natural ability to see things that a normal, 
physical eye cannot perceive; an ability 
realized by, but not limited to, the Buddha. 
See "five eyes" in the Glossary. 
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conception of extinction,' and by meeting the other Buddhas [in the future] 
you further attain full assurance [of eventual Buddhahood]. It also says that 
sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas [who have reached the stage] 
of non-retrogression are not able to know [what is known by the Buddha]. It 
should be known that if you do not hear [the exposition by the Buddha], you 
cannot know [the wisdom of the Buddha]. 

What the [Lotus] Sūtra means by “knowing” is specifically for oneself 
to know the principle of the real truth [and the ultimate nature of real- 
ity] as unconditioned, and that [the true nature of reality] is constant, is 
characterized by oneness —1H, and is unchanging ##. If you discriminate 
concerning the real truth and characterize it as dualistic and ever changing, 
then you will not be able to realize the real [truth], and should contemplate 
emptiness in order to realize the state of non-defilement. This ["knowing"] is 
like Subhüti contemplating emptiness, or Ajhata-Kaundinya attesting to the 


wisdom [that realizes that dharmas are] non-arising. 
Also, with regard to not being fully endowed with the keeping of the 


By the merit gained by oneself one 
gives rise to the conception of extinction 
WS APT te + iE AB: the first phrase is 
almost verbatim from a passage in the 
seventh chapter, “The Parable of the Con- 
jured City,’ of the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.25c15- 
16, and the second phrase summarizes the 
rest of the passage. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 
147 [135]) translates the context: 


After my extinction there shall again 
be disciples who, not having heard this 
scripture and not knowing, nor being 
aware of, bodhisattva-conduct, shall 
entertain the notion of extinction with 
regard to the merits attained by them- 
selves and shall enter nirvana. I will 
become a Buddha in another realm, hav- 
ing again a different name. Though these 
persons may evince the notion of extinc- 
tion and enter nirvana, yet in that land, 
seeking Buddha-wisdom, they shall be 
able to hear this scripture, to hear that it 
is only with the Buddha Vehicle that one 
can gain extinction; that there is no other 
vehicle, except for the dharmas preached 
by the Thus Come Ones as a matter of 
expedient devices. 


Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas of non-retrogression are 
not able to know not able to know X ij 
ARB AR BE EJIIS HEA: a summary of the 
passage at the beginning of chapter two 
of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.5c-6a, where it is 
explained that only a Buddha can compre- 
hend the most subtle truth. 


Subhüti contemplating emptiness 40 
EENE: Subhuti was one of the ten 
great disciples of the Buddha, known for 
his insight into emptiness and his refusal 
to fight against or attack his critics. The 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.137a1, for example, 
says that “Subhuti relished practicing the 
samadhi of emptiness.’ 

Ajfiata-Kaundinya attesting to the wis- 
dom of non-arising f@PR WG +: one 
of the group of five people who became 
the first disciples of the Buddha when the 
Buddha gave his first sermon in Varanasi. 

Subhüti and Ajnata-Kaundinya are 
examples of the Buddhas followers who 
have perfected the Hinayàna or Tripitaka 
path, but need to advance further to real- 
ize the wisdom of the Buddha as taught in 
the Mahayana. 
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precepts—if you are able to contemplate emptiness and attain "[the uphold- 
ing of] the precepts that accompany [attainment of] the path,” this is what 
it [truly] means to be fully endowed with [keeping] the precepts. Therefore 
the Avatamsaka Sütra says, "Ihe true nature and mark of all dharmas is that 
of constant abiding and no change or difference. Those of the two vehicles 
can realize this, but we do not call it [ultimate] Buddhahood"^ Therefore it 
should be known that the term “constant abiding” % fÈ is shared [35b] with 
this interpretation [by both Hinayàna and Mahayana]. If this interpretation 
is not allowed, then it must be said that the Tripitaka [Teachings] does not 
expound the Mahayana [sense of] “constant abiding.” Then how can it be 
said that $rávakas consummate the sravaka path and consummate [or, “are 
endowed with"] the precepts? If we do allow this interpretation, then [the 
upholding of] "the precepts that accompany [attainment of] the path" is not 
lost, and its beauty is increasingly rewarding. 

To illustrate with another example, as the Paficavimsati Sutra says: 
"Lustful desires hinder being reborn in the Brahma heavens, not to men- 
tion [the attainment of] bodhi-wisdom?^ You must sever lustful desires in 
order to be reborn in the Brahma heavens, and you must sever the desires 
of the two extremes if you desire to attain bodhi-wisdom. Although both 
are in the same way called "desires," their intent is different. The meaning 
here is the same. If you "desire" to realize the real truth, it should be known 


Precepts that accompany [attainment 
of] the path" 3K: the highest of the 
three kinds of monastic discipline in 
Abhidharma theory; the attainment of 
both severing the passionate defilements 
and reaching the state of "no outflows" of 
passions, and attaining the even higher 
achievement of insight or wisdom. 


The true nature and mark of all 
dharmas ... we do not call it Buddhahood 
BB TER ETE [EATER EDI TUI S 
ff: almost verbatim, with a couple minor 
differences in characters, from verses in 
the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.566c19-20. The 
verses in the sütra (21-22) continue: "Only 
the realization of unobstructed, profound, 
subtle wisdom, that penetrates the triple 
world, can be called Buddhahood.” 

How can it be said that $ravakas con- 
summate: Chih-i’s rationale is not clear 
here. Does he mean that the sravaka path 


cannot be complete without recognizing 
the "constant abiding" of the Buddha and 
Dharma? And what does that have to do 
with keeping the precepts? 

Lustful desires hinder being reborn 
in the Brahma heavens, not to mention 
bodhi-wisdom ÆRE HEX IEEE: a 
rephrasing of the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 
8.221b6-7, which reads, "If one experiences 
the five desires, this hinders rebirth in the 
Brahma heavens, not to mention [attain- 
ment of] anuttarasamyaksambodhi-" 


Sever the desires of the two extremes 
at — 39k: of hedonism, the desire for sen- 
sory pleasure, and asceticism, the desire to 
suppress all sensory pleasures. 


The meaning here is the same: : that is, 
"constant abiding" is denied in Hinayàna 
polemics, but affirmed in the Mahayana. 
One must understand that the terms are 
used with a different nuance. 
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that [reality] is unconditioned, constant, and unchanging [or “not in flux]. 
If you desire to realize the true aspect [of reality], again you should know 
that [reality] is constantly abiding, characterized by oneness, and unchang- 
ing. Know that the term “constant” % is the same, but is used differently 
in Mahayana and Hinayàna. Therefore [those who practice] the Tripitaka 
cessation-and-contemplation do not know the perfect and true [meaning], 
and thus the sütras are not different [in their teachings]. 

The Srimaládevi Sūtra says, "If one does not know constant abiding, 
then the so-called triple refuge is not fulfilled? How can this be said to be 
common [to both Hinayana and Mahayana]? If we seek far [in the past] for 
the basis, [the Srimdladevi Sūtra says] “those of the three vehicles were not 
ignorant of the Dharma [even at the level] of their ‘first deeds’ [on the path 
leading to Buddhahood]^ If we take the wisdom gained from hearing [and 
practicing] the four mindfulnesses as the "first deeds" [on the path], then at 
this first [stage] one knows the constant abiding of the real truth and does 
not arouse the sixty-two [mistaken] views, and consummates [the levels of] 
the wise and the noble without a grasping mind f b. The meaning of this 
interpretation is the same as [the point being made] above. 

If the ancient past t€ [in the Buddhas career] is what is meant by 
"first deeds,” then first [the Buddha] aroused the bodhi-mind #4#-L» [as 
aspiration for enlightenment] and was quick to know [the truth of] con- 
stant abiding. Those who have a fear of samsara and abandon Mahayana 
and cling to Hinayana, or those like Prince Dharma Ability, or, as in the 


The Srimaládevi Sūtra says, "If one three vehicles are not foolish methods.” 


does not know constant abiding, then 
the so-called triple refuge is not ful- 
filled" AA Ai (EP A — BH TR: the 
chapter on Ekayana at T 12.219b-221a, 
contains vocabulary similar to the phrase 
quoted by Chih-i, but there is no phrase 
that corresponds exactly, and the con- 
tent is quite different. The Srimdladevi 
Sutra speaks of the Tathagata as the 
only constantly abiding refuge, and the 
other two (Dharma and Sangha) rely- 
ing on the refuge of the Buddha. Per- 
haps Chih-i was quoting or summa- 
rizing (inaccurately?) from memory? 

Those of the three vehicles were not 
ignorant of the Dharma [even at the 
level] of their ‘first deeds’ = HAA 
HNE: or, “the first deeds of those of the 


In contrast to the “summarized” quote 
above, this quote is verbatim from the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra, T 12.222a29. In the 
sütra the passage continues, “... and 
because of this principle, they should 
[eventually] be awakened and should 
attain [enlightenment] 

The four mindfulnesses Uu: in the 
T ien-tai scheme, this is a relatively early 
and lower level of attainment. 

Sixty-two mistaken views 7 T — R: the 
totality of mistaken views. 

The same as above [Fl] Bii : that the term 
"eternal (or constant) abiding” is the same, 
but is being used in a different sense? 

Those who have a fear of samsara 


and abandon Mahayana and cling to 
Hinayana &1fi£& JB X BU]: see the 


story of Sáriputra in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.145a12-b2, where Sariputra “renounces 
Mahayana.” This passage is quoted later in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 29b24. Lamotte, 
La Traité 2, 701-2, translates: 


[Sariputra renonce au Grand Véhicule] 
Ainsi Sariputra, qui avait pratiqué le 
Chemin des Bodhisattva durant soixante 
Kalpa, voulait traverser la riviére du don. 
Un jour, un mendiant vint lui deman- 
der son oeil (nayana). Sariputra, lui dit: 
"Mon eoil ne te servirait pas; pourquoi 
lexiges-tu? Mais, si tu me demandais 
mon corps (kaya) ou mes biens (amisa- 
dravya), je te les donnerais aussi-tót^ Le 
mendiant répondit: "Je nai pas besoin de 
ton corps ni de tes biens, je veux seulment 
ton oeil. Si tu pratiques vraiment le don, 
tu me donneras ton oeil" Alors Sariputra 
arracha un de ses yeux et le lui donna. Le 
mendiant le prit et, en présence de Sari- 
putra, flaira cet oeil, cracha dessus avec 
dégoût, le jeta par terre et le foula aux 
pieds. Sariputra se dit en lui-méme: “Des 
personnages si viciuex sont difficiles à 
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immediately" The beggar answered: "I 
do not need your body or your goods; I 
only want your eye. If you really practice 
generosity, you will give me your eye.” 
Then Sariputra tore out one of his eyes 
and gave it to him. The beggar took it 
and, in front of Sariputra, he sniffed it, 
spat upon it with disgust, threw it on 
the ground and stamped on it with his 
feet. Sariputra said to himself: “People as 
vicious as this are hard to save. My eye 
was of no use to him at all but he deman- 
ded it violently and, when he got it, he 
threw it away and stamped on it. What 
can be more vicious? Such people cannot 
be saved. It is better to tame oneself; one 
will free oneself sooner from samsara.” 
Having had this thought, Sariputra left 
the bodhisattva path and returned to 
the Lesser Vehicle. This is what is called 
not reaching the other shore. But if one 
travels one's path directly without tur- 
ning back and reaches Buddhaood, that 
is called reaching the other shore. 


Prince Dharma Ability £7 EF-: a fig- 


sauver! Mon oeil ne lui était vraiment 
d'aucune utilité, mais il l'a brutalement 
exigé et, quand il l'a obtenu, il l'a jeté et 
foulé aux pieds. Quoi de plus viciuex? De 
tels personages ne peuvent étre sauvés. 
Mieux vaut se dompter soi-méme; on se 
libérera plus tôt de la transmigration.” 
Ayant fait cette réflexion, Sariputra quitta 
le Chemin des Bodhisattva et retourna au 
Petit Véhicule. Cest ce quon appelle ne 
pas arriver a l'autre rive. Mais, si on va 
droit son chemin, sans reculer (avinivar- 
tana), et quon réalise l'état de Buddha, 
cest ce quon appelle arriver à l'autre rive. 


Chodron (2, 560) translates: 


[Sariputra renounces the Greater Vehi- 
cle]. Sariputra, who had practiced the 
bodhisattva path for sixteen kalpas, wan- 
ted to cross over the river of generosity. 
One day a beggar came to him and asked 
for his eye. Sariputra said to him: “My eye 
will be of no use to you; why do you want 
it?” But if you asked me for my body 
or my goods, I would give them to you 


ure who appears in the Ying-lo ching, T 
24.1014C7-13, as an example of one who 
retrogresses from a high stage of attain- 
ment. The context reads: 


Son of the Buddha. If one is not blessed 
with a good friend for one kalpa or two 
kalpas and so forth up to ten kalpas, one 
will retrogress from the bodhi-mind. For 
example, [among the disciples] in my 
first assembly, there were eighty thou- 
sand who retrogressed. People like the 
god Sucimukhi i&H X T- [Pure Eyes], 
Prince Dharma Ability, Sariputra, and so 
forth, wished to enter the seventh stage of 
abodes, but in this process met with evil 
causes and conditions and therefore ret- 
rogressed, entering the level of ordinary 
ignorant people.... For one kalpa, ten 
kalpas, or up to a thousand kalpas, they 
had great mistaken views, performed the 
five serious transgressions, and did not 
generate what was not evil. These are the 
features of retrogression. 


Some sources claim that Prince Dharma 
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Maháparinirvána Sūtra, the bodhisattvas who retrogress, must return to 
the beginning and take refuge in the three jewels of a single essence —88— 
XX and carefully cultivate the goodness [that comes from keeping the] pre- 
cepts, "receiving the precepts and not rejecting the precepts;... the mind is 
inexhaustible, so therefore the precepts are inexhaustible.” The good [from 
keeping] all the precepts serves to perfume [ones life]. This is analogous to 


Ability and Sariputra are the same per- 
son. For details, see Mochizuki, vol. 5, 
4598. I could not determine the identity 
of Sucimukhi (“Pure Eyes"). Akanuma 
(641) identifies this name with a woman 
ascetic by this name who was converted by 
Sariputra’s eloquent sermons (see Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.79c), but I find it unlikely that 
these refer to the same person. 


Bodhisattvas who retrogress B $$ 35 
ME: apparently even a bodhisattva can ret- 
rogress to a lower stage. The Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.778b10-c10, gives vari- 
ous conditions that lead to retrogression 
in answer to the question of what meaning 
"retrogression" and "non-retrogression" 
can have if everyone has Buddha-nature: 


Good sons. You say that if sentient beings 
have the Buddha-nature, then how can 
one speak of retrogression or non-ret- 
rogression. Listen clearly, listen clearly. 
I will now differentiate and explain this 
to you. 

Good sons. There are thirteen 
conditions (dharmas) that cause a 
bodhisattva-mahasattva to turn back and 
retrogress. What are these thirteen? 1. an 
unfaithful mind, 2. an uncreative mind, 
3. a doubtful mind, 4. being miserly with 
one’s physical actions and wealth, 5. to 
arouse a great fear of nirvana (how can 
one then lead sentient beings to eter- 
nal extinction?), 6. a mind with no for- 
bearance, 7. a mind with no resilience, 
8. being afflicted with anxiety, 9. lack of 
bliss, 10. indolence, 11. to disparage one's 
own body [or “oneself”?], 12. to perceive 
the passionate afflictions and think that 
one is not able to destroy them, and 13. 
to not find joy in pursuing the dharma 


of bodhi-wisdom. Good sons. These are 
called the thirteen conditions that lead 
bodhisattvas to turn away from and ret- 
rogress from bodhi-wisdom. 

Again, there are six conditions that can 
destroy the bodhi-mind. What are these 
six? 1. parsimony, 2. arousing an attitude 
toward sentient beings that is not good, 
3. to become intimate with evil friends, 
4. lacking diligence, 5. arrogance, and 6. 
involvement in secular business. These 
six conditions are able to destroy the 
bodhi-mind.... 

Again, there are five conditions that 
[cause] retrogression from the bodhi- 
mind. What are these five? 1. desiring to 
be ordained under a non-Buddhist way, 
2. not cultivating the mind of great com- 
passion, 3. finding delight in pointing out 
the faults of ones teacher, 4. wishing to 
enjoy forever the realm of samsara, and 
5. not finding joy in accepting, chanting, 
copying, and interpreting the twelve- 
fold scriptures. These are five conditions 
that cause retrogression from the bodhi- 
mind. 

Again, there are two conditions that 
cause retrogression from the bodhi- 
mind. What are these two? 1. to greed- 
ily enjoy the five desires, and 2. to not 
respect and honor the three treasures. 
By such causes and conditions one can 
retrogress from the bodhi-mind. 


Receiving the precepts and not reject- 
ing the precepts; ... the mind is inex- 
haustible, so therefore the precepts are 
inexhaustible A FERRE LEE RAKIM 
Æ: these two phrases are found in the 
Ying-lo ching, T 24.1021b7 and b21, though 
it is not clear that Chih-i meant it as a 
quote. 
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the great earth giving increase to trees in the dark; the trees then sprout and 
reach maturity. Even the Hinayàna precepts [in the sense] of taking [the 
triple] refuge are not separate from the bodhisattva precepts; the power of 
the bodhisattva precepts is able to bring them to completion. This is the 
meaning here. If one does not come to know [the truth of] constant [abid- 
ing] [at the preliminary level of] the "first deeds" [on the path], then [the 
potential good to be attained from] the Tripitaka ceremony of taking refuge 
[in the three jewels] will not be fulfilled. If we accept this interpretation, then 
[it should be seen that] there is no [fundamental] difference in the [ultimate] 
meaning of both the Mahayana and Hinayàna sutras. 

[end of fascicle three] 


VI. Clarification of Twenty-Five 
Preparatory Means [35c6-48c20] 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS [35c6-36a7] 


SIXTH IS CLARIFYING the means [of preparation for cessation-and-contem- 
plation]. "Means" refers to "good and skillful” [practices]. Through good and 
skillful practice you can [gradually] attain minute [increases of] good roots 
and are able to consummate immeasurable practices and to arouse under- 
standing so that you realize the level of a bodhisattva. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
"You are able, through only a little giving and a little [upholding of the] pre- 
cepts, to surpass the sravaka and pratyekabuddha^ This is the meaning here. 


"Means" refers to “good and skillful” 
[practices] 7; 48 £; 3€ 35: in this context, 
"means" (upàya) is used in the sense of 
useful and concrete preparations neces- 
sary for the actual practice of cessation- 
and-contemplation. As we shall see, Chih- 
i organizes these into five sets of five items 
each, for a total of twenty-five items. 

A little giving and a little precepts ^^ 
hii“ 9&: the first two of the six perfections, 
intended to stand for all six. See next note. 


You are able ... to surpass the $rávaka 
and pratyekabuddha HELID Ft 38 t i 
X BRE fb E: a paraphrase of the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.271a1-272b21, on the transfer 
of merit (see Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1891- 
1901). The passage is a commentary on the 
phrase from the Paficavimsati Sūtra that: 


A bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to 
practice a little giving, a little upholding 
of the precepts, a little patience, a little 
diligence, a little dhyana concentration, 
and a little wisdom; and who wishes to 
transfer merit by means of the power 
of skillful means; and attain immea- 
surable, unlimited merit; [this person] 
should learn the perfection of wisdom 
(prajna-paramita). (T 25.271a10-12) 
The point in the sütra seems to be 
quite different than what Chih-i wants 


to make of it, but the Ta chih tu lun com- 
mentary expands on the text to give an 
analysis closer to what Chih-i is saying. 
It starts with the question, “Why would a 
bodhisattva practice a little giving (alpam 
danam)?” A number of answers are given, 
for example a bodhisattva may have only 
just recently aroused his aspiration for 
enlightenment and so he can still only 
"give" a little; or, the bodhisattva may fore- 
see that if he receives too much, he might 
break the precepts by acquiring too much 
wealth, and thus requires only a little giving 
on the part of his donor (271a20-25). The 
Ta chih tu lun then adds that “with a little 
giving [a bodhisattva, or his donor] attains 
great recompense’ [271c3] and “by means 
of a little giving [a bodhisattva] attains 
immeasurable, unlimited merit" (271c12). 
The section concludes (272b18-20): 


... the reward attained through prac- 
tice by other people is small, but 
a bodhisattva-mahasattva attains 
immeasurable and unlimited merits, 
because of transferring [the merit of] 
prajnaparamita by the power of skill- 
ful means. Therefore [the sütra] speaks 
of "wishing to practice a little giving, a 
little upholding of the precepts, a little 
patience, a little diligence, a little dhyana 
concentration, and a little wisdom.” 
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Again, "means" refers to the harmonious confluence of various condi- 
tions [conducive to practice and attaining enlightenment]. Through the con- 
fluence [of these conditions], you can perfect the causes [for practicing the 
path and attaining enlightenment], and also through this confluence you can 
seize the fruit [of enlightenment]. The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, “The body 
of the Tathagata does not rely for its arising on one cause or one condition, 
but the body of the Tathagata arises from immeasurable merits [and causes 
and conditions]. I will discuss the [preparatory] means in order to manifest 


these skillful capabilities. 


In terms of gradual-and-successive [cessation-and-contemplation], 
there are four types of [preparatory] means, and [within each of the Fourfold 
Teachings, preparatory] means each has "far" and "near" [aspects]. 


[1. Tripitaka Teachings:] As the Abhidharma [treatises] explain, the five 
contemplations for putting the mind at rest are [practices for when you are 
still] "far" [from the final goal], and [the cultivation of] the four good roots 
are [practices for when you are] "near" [to the goal of an arhat]. 


A similar passage is found earlier in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.112c19-20, but Chih-i 
is probably referring to this later passage. 

The body of the Tathagata does not 
rely ... from immeasurable merits 403K 
FAME Ae PER BD f HE REC EF: 
a summary from the Paricavimsati Sutra, 
T 8.422a23-26: 

The bodies of the Buddhas are also like 
this. They arise from the causes and con- 
ditions of [or, "the conditioned arising 
of"] immeasurable merits; they do not 
arise from one cause, one condition, or 
one merit. Again, they do not exist with- 
out causes and conditions. It is through 
the confluence of many conditions that 
they exist. The bodies of the Buddhas 
do not arise alone from one single deed. 
There is no place from which they come, 
and no place to which they go. 


Four types of [preparatory] means $£ 
HIE: that is, those of the Fourfold Teach- 
ings. The Bugyoó (BT-II, 488) addresses the 
question of why the Perfect Teaching is 
included as part of gradual and progres- 
sive practice, and the answer is that it is 
included in the sense that the first three 


teachings are progressive and lead to the 
attainment of the Perfect Teaching. In this 
sense, the Perfect Teaching also "involves" 
gradual and progressive practice. 

"Far" and “near” 3€»: these terms cor- 
respond to the “outer” Y} (far) and "inner" 
H (near) means explained in the T$'u-ti 
chan-men, T no. 1916, 46.483c-508a. "Far" 
refers to the introductory practices of one 
who is still far from Buddhahood, and 
"near" refers to the more advanced prac- 
tices of one who approaches the final goal, 
thus "far" (or “outer”) means refer to the 
preliminary twenty-five preparations, and 
the “near” (or “inner”) means refer to the 
more advanced practices. 

Five contemplations for putting the 
mind at rest HfL]: a general catego- 
rization that includes all basic kinds of 
Buddhist contemplation: 


1. contemplation of impurity 4^ i$ $2 
(a$ubha-bhàvana): subdue or heal 
covetousness by contemplating the 
impure features of the world; 

2. contemplation of compassion X£25 
ü (maitrismrti): sooth anger by con- 
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[2. and 3.] The [preparatory] means for the Shared and Distinct [Teach- 
ings] should be known by this example. 


[4.] In the Perfect Teaching, the levels of “conventional names,’ the five 
[preliminary] grades of the practice of contemplation, and so forth, are 
stages when you are still very far removed from [realizing] the true, and so 
these are called "far" [preparatory] means. [At the stage at which there is] 
purity of the six senses and resemblance in outer appearance [to Buddha- 
hood], you are proximate to the true, and so these are called “near” [prepara- 
tory] means. 


Now I will discuss the “far” and “near” aspects [of preparations] within 


the levels called “conventional names,’ which is previous even to the five 
[preliminary] grades. These twenty-five methods of [preparatory] means 


templating all sentient beings with a 
compassionate mind; 
.contemplation of causes and con- 
ditions H&M (pratityasamutpada- 
smrti): heal ignorance by contemplat- 
ing the truth that all phenomena arise 
from causes; 
. mindfulness of the Buddha fb E 
(buddhánusmrti): overcome obsta- 
cles by contemplating the Buddha; 
and 
counting your breaths && & 8 (ana- 
apána-smrti): control distraction by 
counting your breaths. 
Four good roots Uu 3& ff: for Sarvasti- 

vadins, these are the practices preparatory 
to becoming an arhat: 


w 


4A 


bd 


1. "heat" 1$: to burn away the passions 

with the fire of wisdom. 

"summit" JA: to approach the sum- 

mit of arhatship by perfecting your 

good roots. 

"patience" @: patiently accepting the 

truth of the Four Noble Truths—the 

stage before arhatship where your 

merit is irreplaceably attained. 

4. "highest in the world" th—-: the 
stage just before arhatship. 


M 


Y 


In the T'ien-tai scheme, the “five mind- 
fullnesses” (or “meditations for putting 
the mind at rest”) and “four good roots” 


are all part of the early stages of attainment 
in the Tripitaka Teachings (see Chart 1 in 
Volume 3). 

These are common categories found 
in many Abhidharma texts. See, for 
example, the Abhidharmakosa, fascicle 
23, sections 3-9 (T 29.120-122); Louis de 
la Vallée Poussin, LAbhidharmakosa de 
Vasubandhu (1980), Tome IV, 163-69. 


Shared and Distinct [Teachings] 
should be known: see Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Levels of “conventional names" RZ: 
the very earliest stages of practice when 
you are still preparing to begin serious 
practice of cessation-and-contemplation. 
This is the subject of the current chapter 
on "preparatory" means. 

Five [preliminary] grades of the prac- 
tice of contemplation 4 a #17: one of the 
levels of the Six Identities,’ equivalent to 
the level of the five preliminary grades of 
the disciple. 

And so forth #fiZ; once again, see 
Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Purity of the six senses and resem- 
blance in outer appearance 71Ri iF 4841: 
the fourth of the levels of the "six identi- 
ties,” after that of “the practice of contem- 
plation,’ and equivalent to the bodhisattva 
stages of the ten degrees of faith. 
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are [for those who are] far [from the final goal], and the ten types of [the 
contemplation of] the objective realm are means [for those who are] near 
[to the goal of enlightenment]. If you encompass both the horizontal and 
vertical, are fully endowed with the ten contemplations, perfect the level of 
"the practice of contemplation,' and arouse a resemblance to the true, these 
are called means that are near [to the goal of enlightenment]. Now, however, 
I will interpret the "far" [preparatory] means. 


In short, there are five [categories]: 


1. Preparing the five conditions, ATR 
2. Renouncing the five sensual desires, Din] Fi HK 
3. Rejecting the five impediments, En 
4. Regulating five matters, a EE 
5. Practicing five [supplementary] matters. THE 


[1.] Indeed, you do not advance on the path alone, and [the path] is dis- 
seminated by people. People use various conventional conditions to advance 
on the path and thus disseminate the supreme Dharma. Therefore it is essen- 


tial to prepare five conditions. 


[2.] If you are endowed with the power of [right] conditions, you should 
shatter all desires for sensual pleasures [that keep you from accomplishing 


the path]. 


[3.] If the outer barriers of such desires for sensual pleasures [are 
removed], then you should purify the inner mind. 


[4.] Once the mind is quiet, then five matters should be regulated. 


Twenty-five methods [for those who 
are] far [from the final goal] Zt 7:15:53 
it 7; f: as explained below, these are five 
categories of preparations, each with five 
topics, giving a total of twenty-five prepa- 
rations necessary at the very first stage of 
practice, expounded in this chapter 6. 

Ten types of [the contemplation of] 
the objective realm are means [for those 
who are] near + 1636 5:23 717; f£: these 
are the ten modes of contemplation 
expounded by Chih-i in chapter 7 of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, which take up the bulk 
of this work. 

The level of *the practice of contem- 
plation” $0471: the third level of the Six 
Identities. 

Five [categories]; this list is also taken 


up and explained in the Hsiao chih-kuan 
(T 46.462c-467c) and Ts'u-ti chan-men, T 
46.483c- 491b; see below for details. 

Shatter all desires for sensual pleasures 
d Hiara: Chih-i discusses this topic in 
section 2 below (43c10-44c5) on restrain- 
ing and controlling the desires of sight, 
sound, scent, taste, and touch. 

Purify the inner mind i$ Hù: see 
section 3 (44c6-47a23) on abandoning 
the obstructions of greed, anger, lethargy, 
restlessness, and doubt. 

Five matters should be regulated mit 
T.3&: there are many different categories of 
“five matters" in Buddhist lists, but in this 
context the most appropriate is the fourth 
definition given in NAKAMURA, 361c: 
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[5.] If these five matters are regulated, then the five [supplementary] 
matters should be practiced, and then you can reach the goal. 


This [process] is like a potter who, wishing to make a vessel, first chooses 
a good place—a place where [the soil is] neither sandy nor salty and where 
there is plenty of grass and water easily available. Next he stops other [extra- 
neous] activities and associations; how can he accomplish his task if his 
activities and associations are not placid? Even if he stops external associa- 
tions, if he is physically sick himself, how can he perform his work? Even if 
he is physically healthy, if the potter's wheel is not in good shape, he cannot 
make any vessels. Even if all the above conditions are mustered, [36a] if he 
does not concentrate on his work or quits without keeping at it for a long 
time, he can never accomplish his goal. 

The five conditions for cessation-and-contemplation are also like this: 


l. The physical body of passions (pratigha) surely seeks nourishment; 

this is like finding a suitable place. 

2. To restrain your cravings and desires is like severing external 

activities and associations. 

3. To reject the five obstructions is like healing an internal disease. 

4. To regulate the five matters is like learning the ropes [of the potter's 

trade]. 

5. To practice the five [supplementary] matters is like doing something 

without giving up. 

Even the shallow events of worldly life do not come about without the 
confluence of conditions; how much more so for the path that transcends 
this world! If there is no preliminary inducement, how can you easily ascend 
the stages? Therefore by traversing twenty-five conditions you [prepare 
for] contemplation with regard to actual phenomenal matters, regulates 
the crude [details] to realize the fine [results], and scrutinizes the scattered 


1. regulate the mind so that it is neither lating your diet, sleep, body, breathing, 


depressed nor excited; and mind. 
2. regulate the body so that it is neither The five [supplementary] matters 
lethargic nor agitated; should be practiced 175^ iX: these five 
3. regulate the breath so that itis neither matters are discussed in section 5 (48a12- 
too fast nor too slow; c20) on the supplementary practices with 
4. regulate your sleep so that it is nei- — regard to yearning, diligence, mindfulness, 
ther too much nor not enough; skillful wisdom, and single-mindedness. 
5. regulate your food so that you are Learning the ropes $&£&£: lit., "the 
neither too hungry nor too sated. wheel-and-rope"; that is, learning to use 


Chih-i discusses these in section 4 the materials and tools that are part of the 
below (47a24-48212) in the order of regu- — potter's trade. 
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[distractions of the mind] to master quietude. Thus these are the prepara- 
tory means for cessation-and-contemplation [for beginners] that are [still] 


far [from the goal]. 


Of these five conditions, three subjects are from the Ta chih tu lun, one 
from a dhyàna sütra, and one from [the teachings of] meditation masters. 


Three subjects are from the Ta chih 
tu lun = E Xi: the contents of the 
three categories of 2. restraining the five 
desires, 3. rejecting the five obstructions, 
and 5. the five supplementary practices, 
are based on fascicle 17 of the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.181a-185c; see Lamotte, Le Traité, 
984ff. This is a section that attempts to 
answer the question, "What means should 
be practiced in order to attain dhyàna- 
paramita?” See the chapters below for 
details. 

One from a dhyana sūtra — fé Hie: 
for the first category of "preparing the 
five conditions.” The Shiki admits that this 
“dhyana sutra” cannot be identified. It is 
not clear whether Chih-i had a specific 
dhyana text in mind. Perhaps it refers to 
the Essentials of Zen (T no. 620, 15.333- 
342), quoted in the second part below, 
or just means “dhyana texts” in general. 
In fact, in discussing the topic of the five 
conditions, Chih-i for the most part refers 
to his usual assortment of texts such as the 
Ta chih tu lun, Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
Paficavimsati Sutra, and so forth, along 
with the I chiao ching and the Cheng- 


shih lun. For a discussion of this point 
see Sekiguchi Shindai, Tendai Shikan no 
kenkyu, 102-5. 

See also Eric Greene's Ph.D. disserta- 
tion on “Meditation, Repentance, and 
Visionary Experience in Early Medieval 
Chinese Buddhism” (University of Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley, 2012) for a discussion of 
dhyana meditation texts in fifth-century 
China. 

One from [the teachings of] medi- 
tation masters — Æ #1 hp: the fourth 
category of “regulating your life.” Once 
again, it is not clear who these “medi- 
tation masters” are and whether Chih-i 
had specific people in mind. Ando Toshio 
speculates that since there is considerable 
overlap with the categories in the ency- 
clopedic Ta cheng i chang of Hui-yüan 
(523-592), Chih-i may have been referring 
to Hui-yüan as at least one of these "medi- 
tation masters" (see Ando, Tendaigaku, 
209). However, the Ta cheng i chang is a 
compendium of teachings and practices 
current at that time, and not necessarily 
unique to Hui-yüan. 


1. PREPARING THE FIVE CONDITIONS [36a8-43c10] 


First, preparing the five conditions consists of: 


1. Upholding the precepts and a pure life, FERIR IS 
2. Preparing sufficient food and clothing, KREE 
3. Dwelling secluded in a quiet place, WEAR 
4. Putting an end to mundane responsibilities, E BEERIS 
5. Acquiring “good friends.” Í Be ATI RR 


A dhyana sttra says that even if you complete the [first] four condi- 
tions, real guidance commences upon [obtaining] a good teacher. Thus five 
categories are used as the [first] stages for entering the path. If even one is 
lacking, this will obstruct matters [and you will not be able to proceed with 
proper cessation-and-contemplation]. A detailed explanation is given in the 
Tzu-ti chan-men. 


1. Upholding the Precepts and a Pure Life [36213] 


Of these [five conditions], upholding the precepts and a pure life has four 
meanings: first, to list the terminology of the precepts; second, to clarify the 
upholding of the precepts; third, to clarify the transgressing of the precepts; 
and fourth, to clarify purification through repentance. 


1. The Terminology of the Precepts [36a14] 


[First,] there are an exceedingly great number of sources in the sütras and 


A dhyana sūtra says Į% Z: the source section on Commemoration des Moral- 
of this quote is unknown. ité (Silanusmrti), 1406-12; this section is 

A detailed explanation #it F i quoted frequently by Chih-i in his exposi- 
KEEPS: see the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T tion that follows. 
46.484a- 487b, for an earlier and more 2. Pratyutpanna-buddha-sam-mukha- 
detailed explication of these five pre- vasthi-samadhi-sütra KJ =F KSEE HB 
liminary conditions. See also the Hsiao (T no. 416)—a variant of the Pratyutpanna 
chih-kuan (462c10-463b25) in Volume 3 Samadhi Sutra [T nos. 417, 418, 419] trans- 
for a simpler and more straightforward lated by "Jankutta (*Jnanagupta) contains 


presentation of the same topics. a list of ten ways to practice the precepts 


An exceedingly great number of that are quite similar to Chih-i list: 


sources KAHES: Chan-jan (BT-II Suppose there is a bodhisattva who aban- 
ae dons and departs from home and broadly 
495-96) helpfully lists a number of these , . 

proclaims his profound bliss, also wish- 

Sources. -ak:in ali . 
ing to ponder samadhi in this way. This 
1. Pancavimsati Sutra, T 8.386a4-7; home-departed bodhisattva should first 
and the explanation of being “mindful uphold and practice the precepts purely 
of the precepts” in the Ta chih tu lun, T iB i$, practice the precepts without a 
25.225C13-226b29 (see Lamotte, Le Traité, fault Fika, practice the precepts with- 
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treatises that list the terminology [of the precepts], but according to the Ta 
chih tu lun there are ten types of [upholding] the precepts: 


1. No fault 

2. No breaking 

3. No rupturing 

4. Not mixed 

5. In accordance with the path 
6. Without attachment 


7. Praised as wise (conduct) [or, “praised by the wise” 


out defilement FÆR, practice the pre- 
cepts without impurity 7757, practice 
the precepts without corruption TH, 
practice the precepts without attachment 
T XXX, practice the precepts without 
agitation 787K, practice the precepts 
without reproof Pm a7, practice the 
precepts that are praised as wisdom & 
# Pr, and practice the precepts as a 
noble locus to be lovingly respected ŒP 
€ SO. The precepts should be mindfully 
known in this way. [T 13.882c11-16] 


3. Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.675a13- 
14, contains a list of nine [or ten] names 
for the precepts that is similar to Chih-i's 
list: 

The precepts of prohibitions 2$XX, pure 
precepts i&i$7X, the good precepts 31&XX, 
the precepts that are not lacking Ttk, 
the precepts that are not analytical 7^7 
X, the Mahayana precepts KÆ, the 
precepts of non-retrogression 7.187%, the 
precepts that are in accordance with pro- 
priety BANAR, the ultimate precepts # % 
J&, and the precepts that are the complete 
fulfillment of perfection (paramita) F. JÆ 
SCE US RE RT 

4. Avatamsaka Sutra (T 9.475a29-b2) 
contains a list of ten kinds of, or names 
for, the precepts, but these terms are quite 
different from Chih-i's list, with only a 
partial overlap. 

Chih-i relies for the most part on 
the terms found in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.225C13-226b29. 


SES 
AR 
SPUR 


Ten types of [upholding] the precepts 
+ f&&: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.225c28- 
226a1. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1407-8) trans- 
lates the list as follows. 


Le yogin commémore la moralité pure 
(visuddhasila). 
[Selon les Sütra]: "Les moralités sans 
défauts (silany akhandani), les morali- 
tés sans félures (acchidráni), les mora- 
lités sans fissures (asabalàni), les mora- 
lités sans variations (akalmasani), les 
moralités libératrices (bhujisyani), les 
moralités sans attachement inconsidéré 
(aparamrstani), les moralités louées par 
les sages (vijfiaprasastáni) et sans défauts 
(agarhitani)” sont la moralité pure. 
Chodron (3, 1152) translates: 
The yogin recollects pure morality. 
[According to the sütras]: "The faultless 
moralities, the moralities without cracks, 
the moralities without rifts, the unvary- 
ing moralities, the liberating moralities, 
the moralities without careless attach- 
ment, the moralities praised by the sages 
and without defects are pure morality.” 


Note that there are only eight types of 
precepts listed in the Ta chih tu lun. Chih-i 
leaves out the eighth term in the Ta chih tu 
lun (“without fault" #224362) and instead 
adds three terms (perhaps from the list 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra?) to make 
a rounded ten: 5. in accordance with the 
path iB, 9. in accordance with concen- 
tration BR;E, and 10. complete A Æ. See 
also the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.3862. 
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8. Mastery 


9. In accordance with concentration 


10. Complete 
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H1E 
ERE 
RAE 


These ten [categories of upholding the precepts] have in common the 
fact that they are based on natural morality. As the Ta chih tu lun says, [the 
content of] natural morality is "the [basic] sila, the eight types of physical 
and verbal conduct—three types of physical activity and four types of verbal 
activity—plus [the admonition] to avoid intoxicating beverages. This refers 
to the pure life" and [the avoidance of] mental obstructions. It also says that 
"the ten good [deeds] are the sila. Even if a Buddha does not appear in the 
world [to teach it], this [morality] is constant for the world. Therefore it is 
called an ancient morality" Even if a Buddha does not appear in the world, 


Natural morality fE#: conduct that is 
good or bad in itself, whether or not it is 
defined in the Buddhist precepts. In con- 
trast to “defined precepts” i J& (*prajnapti- 
savadhya), the precepts or moral behavior 
that has been explicitly defined by the 
Buddha or in the Buddhist texts. 


As the Ta chih tu lun says: a summary 
of a passage on the sila in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.153b1-12. The three types of phys- 
ical activity are harming others, stealing, 
and illicit sexual activity; the four types of 
verbal activity are using abusive language, 
speaking with a “forked” tongue [or “out 
of both sides of the mouth’], evil speech, 
and using flowery language. Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 770-71, translates: 


Sila (moralité), en langue des Ts’in, se 
dit honnéteté naturelle (prakrtikausa- 
lya). Suivre avec entrain le bon Chemin 
(kusalamárga), sans admettre de défail- 
lance (pramáda), voilà ce quon appelle 
Sila. Pratiquer le bien (kusala), qu'on 
ait pris les Défenses (samdadanasila), 
ou quon nait pas pris les Défenses 
(asamādānašśīla), est nommé Sila. 

Sommairement (samasatah), la disci- 
pline [morale] du corps et de la voix 
(kayavaksamvara) est de huit sortes: 1. 
sabstenir du meurtre (pranatipatavirati), 
2. du vol (adattdddana-), 3. de l'amour 
défendu (kamamithydacara), 4. du men- 


songe (mrsávada), 5. de la médisance 
(paisunyavada), 6. de la parole injurieuse 
(parusyavada), 7. de la parole oiseuse 
(sambhinnapralapa), 8. de l'usage de vin 
(madyapána); et recourir à des moyens 
dexistence purs (parisuddhdjiva); telles 
sont les caractéristiques de la moralité 
(Silanimitta). 

Chodron (2, 607) translates: 
Sila (discipline), in the language of Ts’in, 
is called innate goodness. Wholeheart- 
edly following the good Path without 
allowing any faults is what is called Sila. 
Practicing the good, whether one has 
taken the precepts or not, is called Sila. 
In brief, the [ethical] discipline of body 
and speech is of eight kinds: 1. abstaining 
from killing, 2. from theft, 3. from for- 
bidden love, 4. from falsehood, 5. from 
slander, 6. from harmful speech, 7. from 
idle gossip, 8. from the use of liquor; and 
to resort to pure ways of life: these are the 
characteristics of discipline. 


The ten good [deeds] ... an ancient 
morality + € Æ P E b AHHH A 2 
ZER: a very general paraphrase from 
a passage in the Ta chih tu lun; see T 
25.395b29-c11: 

The path of the ten good deeds [the 

opposite of the ten evil deeds] encom- 

passes all the precepts.... The path of the 
ten good actions is the basis; the other 
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ordinary ignorant people cultivate the eight [stages of] dhyàna; therefore 
this is called an ancient [method of] concentration. The non-Buddhist ways, 
such as the sixty-two [mistaken views], are like an ancient medical way that 
uses milk as medicine [for all diseases]; this is called an ancient wisdom. 

It is often said that there are no “additional” [or "adventitious"] concen- 
trations [introduced by the Buddha], but that non-defilement [that is, the 
pure life of upholding the precepts] guides you in the eight dhyanas. Now, I 
disagree with these words. It should be admitted that a non-defiled [moral 
life] guides [the performance of] the ten good deeds. [But it is already 
accepted that the categories of] wisdom and upholding the precepts have 
additional dharmas [introduced by the Buddha]; why should [the category 
of] concentration alone have none? Here I present the threefold refuge [in 
the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], the parica-sila, and the two hundred and 
fifty [precepts] as additional precepts [introduced by the Buddha]. 

[As it says in the Introduction to Mahayana,| One who has received the 
ten fundamental precepts is—as the Buddha himself calls him—a ‘well- 
come bhiksu; one who has already naturally received the complete precepts. 
Take the example of Mahakasyapa, who received the complete precepts 


[moral rules] should not bother the sen- 
tient beings but are distant causes and 
conditions.... The path of the ten good 
deeds is an ancient morality; the other 
precepts and rules are auxiliary. Take the 
situation of the Buddha Sakyamuni him- 
self; he dwelt in this evil world for twelve 
years without the precepts [that is, before 
they were defined], thus we should know 
that they are auxiliary. 


Pafica-sila 1.3&: the five basic precepts 
that one accepts on becoming a Buddhist: 
to avoid killing, stealing, illicit sexual 
activity, abusive language, and drinking 
intoxicating beverages. These, along with 
the threefold refuge, are basic tenets for 
all Buddhists. 


Two hundred and fifty [precepts] — A 
fit: the precepts accepted by adult males 
upon becoming a monk (bhiksu). 


Eight [stages of] dhyana /\a#: the four 
dhyana stages (meditative states in the 
realm of form) plus the four concentrative 
states in the realm of no form. 

Milk as medicine 7,38: see the par- 
able in the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra (T 
12.618a26-b2) concerning the doctors 
who prescribe milk for any and all sorts of 
disease because it works for some disease, 
in contrast to the new doctor who (like 
the Buddha) prescribes different medicine 
for different diseases as needed. For a full 
translation of the passage see the notes at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 19a29. 


One who has received the ten funda- 
mental precepts ... to receive the com- 
plete precepts R4A+ FMA APPELS 
SK EC ELE IA CE REC: almost exactly 
word for word from the Introduction to 
Mahayana, T no. 1634, 32.48b3-11. For 
further details, see the traditional com- 
mentaries in BT-II, 501-8. 

Well-come bhiksu ¥ xlt Er: or, the 
exhortation "Come, O monk (ehi bhiksu); 
the most simple form of being welcomed 
by the Buddha into his community. 

Mahakasyapa aj 21#: one of the 
main disciples of the Buddha, known as 
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through taking the vows on his own. Or Ajfata-Kaundinya, who received 
the complete precepts because he saw the truth [upon hearing the Buddhas 
first sermon]. Or the bhiksuni [Maha]prajapati, who received the complete 
precepts through [accepting] the eight courtesies [that nuns must show 
towards monks]. Or the bhiksuni Dharmadinna, [36b]who received the 
complete precepts through a dispatch of faith. Or the sramanera Sudarsana, 
who received the complete precepts through debating the meaning. Or the 
bhiksus such as Yasas who received the complete precepts merely by being 


"the foremost of those who observe the 
austere discipline.” 

Ajnata-Kaundinya {§ #4: one mem- 
ber of the first group of five disciples of 
the Buddha (the “Group of Five" [pafica- 
vargika]), converted in Varanasi after the 
Buddha preached his first sermon. 

Bhiksuni [Maha] prajapati iE RJV tē: 
the Buddha aunt, who was among the 
first group of bhiksunis (nuns) admitted 
to the Buddhist Sangha. 


Eight courtesies A SX iE: the “eight 
severe canonical provisions" (Pali, attha 
garu-dhammáà; Skt., gurudharma) that 
place a nun in complete dependence on 
the monks: "she cannot go into retreat 
in a place where there is no monk; every 
fortnight she must go to the community 
of monks and receive instruction there, 
but she can never instruct a monk nor 
admonish him; the ceremonies of ordina- 
tion, the ending of the retreat, and pen- 
ance are repeated before the community 
of monks" (see Lamotte's History of Indian 
Buddhism [translated from the French], 
1988 [hereafter, "Lamotte, History"], 57 
[63]). 


Bhiksuni Dharmadinna 32 #42 3f: 
Lamotte, History, 159, identifies this figure: 
According to the commentary to the 
Therigatha, verse 12, [Dharmadinna] was 
the daughter of the head of a household 

in Rajagrha, and the wife of Visakha 2.7 

t. When Visakha became a lay devotee 
(upásaka) [of the Buddha], she wished 

to become a home-departed one. With 


Visakha’s support, she was dispatched 
to the Sangha on a golden palanquin 
and became a home-departed one. Upon 
attaining enlightenment she returned 
to her home, visited Visakha, and 
responded one by one to his questions 
concerning the Dharma. 


The Abhidharma-kosa also mentions 
this figure: 

There are ten ways to obtain the full pre- 

cepts.... Seventh is by dispatch xf fË, as in 

the case of the bhiksuni Dharmadinna i: 

f. (T 29.74b25-c2) 

Sudarsana 7APEHL: Lamotte (History, 
695-96 [771-73]) discusses a Sudarsana, 
a scholar who was added by the Mula- 
sarvastivadins to their list of patriarchs 
(in addition to the “five masters of the 
Law” beginning with Ananda). According 
to this tradition, he was “the son of a 
ksatriya noble from Bharukaccha, suc- 
ceeded Krsna as head of the Commu- 
nity of the Four Quarters; in the region of 
Sindh, he overcame the Yaksini Hingalaci, 
converted many unbelieving Nagas and 
Yaksas to the Law and, in the southern 
region and the neighboring islands, 
went on a fruitful preaching tour” (695 
[771]). It is not clear whether this figure is 
intended here. IkEDA (Kenkyuchushaku, 
319, suggests the reading “Sudaya’; the 
Abhidharma-kosa (T 29.74b29-c1) sug- 
gests "Sodayin" #«ER as an example of 
one who receives the precepts by “skill- 
fully answering questions.” 


Yaśas Hi}: the man who, with his four 
friends “of noble families, became a dis- 
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told "well-come" (ehi bhiksu) [by the Buddha]. Or the “group of worthies,’ 
who received the complete precepts through accepting the threefold refuge. 
Or, in remote areas one can receive the complete precepts with [only] five 
Vinaya masters [present], while in the central lands FJ [the presence of] 
ten people [that is, ordained monks, are required] for the fourfold motions 
[of the ordination ceremony] to receive the complete precepts.” These are all 
people [who received] “additional precepts” 4X. The basic, pure [practice 
of] meditative (dhyàna) concentration, [and the various Buddhist practices 
of] contemplation, training, discipline, and cultivation are "additional con- 
centrations” #% [taught by the Buddha in addition to pre-Buddhist meth- 
ods of meditation]. The wisdom of the Four [Noble] Truths is an "additional 
wisdom" #3. That is, it came to be [known] because the Buddha appeared 
[in the world and taught the Four Noble Truths]. 

Natural morality [on the other hand] is not a question of whether you 
have accepted or not accepted it; if you trespass against it, this is an offence 
JÆ. Whether or not it has been [consciously] accepted, it is good to uphold 
it. When you [consciously] receive the precepts, if you uphold them then 
blessings arise, and if you transgress against them then you acquire offence; 
if you have not received [the precepts], there is no blessing [from uphold- 
ing them] and no offence [for transgressing them]. This is like the “offence” 
of [inadvertently] harming animals [that are grazing in the field] while 
mowing grass; both offences [that is, against the animal and its owner] are 
extinguished together through a public repentance. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
“spontaneous (unintended) transgression is extinguished in the same man- 
ner [that is, spontaneously], but there are some [transgressions] that require 


ciple of the Buddha immediately after 
the first group of five (including Ajnata- 
Kaundinya; see above) at Varanasi. These 
two groups of five were followed by fifty 
more young people. 

Group of worthies ERPE RE ik +5 (n 
(bhadravargika): the Kosa refers to “the 
group of sixty worthies” #8 who gath- 
ered together and received the precepts by 
a triple recitation of refuge in the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha” (T 29.74c4-5). 

The fourfold motions [of the ordina- 
tion ceremony] AMU% #: the motions or 
proposals (Skt. jñapti-caturtha karman) 
at the beginning of the ordination cer- 
emony for becoming a monk or nun, 
which involves stating your intent and 


asking and receiving approval three times. 
It usually requires the presence of three 
ordaining masters and seven additional 
witnesses, all ordained monks. See Epc- 
ERTON, 2, 244, under jriapti. 

Public repentance £f £r1&: Skt., prati- 
desaniya. An opportunity for a monk to 
repent and receive remission for a mis- 
deed or breaking of the precepts. The 
repentance is done openly in front of one 
to four fellow monks. 


Spontaneous transgression ... the 
forfeiting of life 2 $ {F E F R H m f du 
3S iE: the Shiki (BT-II, 510) identifies 
the quote as coming from either section 
46-28 (around T 25.395c) or section 84-13 
(around T 25.648b) of the Ta chih tu lun; 
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the forfeiting of life" Thus, know that there is a difference between [respon- 
sibility for upholding] natural morality and the receiving of the precepts. 

Therefore in the Vinaya in Four Parts, the procedure for asking about 
hindrances [to ordination] R33; [before the ordination ceremony] involves 
asking, “have you not committed extreme offences (pdarajika)?... [and so 
forth]? These “extreme offences” are offences against nature TE3E. These 
offences obstruct [the upholding of] the moral life by the laymen (updsaka); 
how much more so the great [complete] precepts [of the monks (bhiksu) and 
nuns (bhiksuni)]! 

Being pure in natural morality is the basis for upholding the precepts 
and the preliminary cause for attaining liberation. By upholding natural 
morality, you can realize the spontaneous receiving of the precepts. In the 
Hinayana definition, the “spontaneous precepts” 1ER% refer to the third 
category [of “neither form nor mind"] of the three assortments [of precepts]. 


Ikeda (Kenkyuchushaku-hen, p. 319) links 
it with T 24.395c, but the content is quite 
different. 


Extreme offences 4 3E (parajika): these 
are the most serious moral offences, and 
require expulsion from the Sangha if com- 
mitted by a monk. For the adult monk, 
there are four párájika: having sexual 
intercourse, stealing, murder, and claim- 
ing to have attained a level of understand- 
ing that one has not yet attained. 


And so forth: see the Vinaya in Four 
Parts, T 22.814c1-13. The context (814c11- 
17) says, 

Inquire concerning the following thir- 
teen difficulties [that is, possible hin- 
drances], and then after that confer the 
complete precepts. At the motions [pre- 
ceding the ordination ceremony] Hil 
#5, the following questions should be 
asked: 


1. Have you not committed any extreme 
offence (pardajika)? 

2. Have you not defiled any nuns? 

3. Have you not pretended to be a monk? 

4. Have you not destroyed the two paths 
[of the colon and the penis; or, of Bud- 
dhist and non-Buddhist ways?]? 

5. Are you not a eunuch &P4? 

6 Have you not committed patricide? 


7. Have you not committed matricide? 

8. Have you not killed an arhat? 

9. Have you not torn apart [caused a 
schism in] the Sangha? 

10. Have you not, with an evil intent, 
caused blood to flow from the body of 
the Buddha? 

11. Are you not a “non-human” [being] 3E 
A (amanusya)? 

12. Are you not a beast? 

13. Are you not a hermaphrodite [lit, "do 
not have two forms" —¥% (dvilinga), 
that is, two sexual organs]? 


These are the preliminary questions 
asked before the ordination ceremony of 
all who wish to take the complete precepts 
and join the Sangha, to make sure there 
are no basic obstacles or hindrances to 
becoming ordained. 

Three assortments =X: Chan-jan 
points out that the Hinayana sutras and 
treatises teach "three assortments" of 1. 
form, 2. mind, and 3. neither form nor 
mind, and that the mind is the essence of 
upholding the precepts; that is, the mind 
or mental attitude is the most important 
factor in moral matters. See the lengthy 
commentary in BT-II, 515-24. The phrase 
in this sense summarizes a passage in the 
Cheng-shih lun, T 32.290a-b. 
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In the Mahayana [tradition], the Dharma Drum Sūtra only clarifies "form" 
and “mind” and not the third assortment [of “neither form nor mind” ]. [The 
Ying-lo ching says that] “mental activity is inexhaustible, and therefore the 
precepts are also inexhaustible.” 

If you discuss the legalistic precepts, the “spontaneous” precepts need to 
be explained. 

[1.] The “spontaneity of [the upholding of] the precepts that accompany 
meditative concentration” refers to [the natural upholding of the precepts 
that is] aroused along with [the attainment of] the concentration of samadhi. 
Some people [the Sarvastivadins] say that there is a time when you enter 
concentration, but there is no time when you leave concentration. Some 
people [the Sautrantikans] say that spontaneous [upholding of the precepts] 
depends on concentration, and that it is not lost as long as you maintain this 
concentration; and that if you retrogress from [this attainment of] concen- 


tration [and then offends against the precepts], then you should repent. 
[2.] The “spontaneity of [the upholding of] the precepts that accompany 
[attainment of] the path” is a spontaneity that depends on [attainment of] 


A further meaning of this compound 
is the “three types or assortments of pure 
precepts, a Mahayana classification of all 
moral behavior: 1. the “legalistic precepts” 
f# BERG, that is, avoiding evil action so that 
eventually all evil karmic retribution will 
be severed; 2. doing good Æ ER so that 
good karmic recompense accumulates; 
and 3. altruistic actions aimed at benefit- 
ing and saving sentient beings # XX. This 
classification also seems to be alluded to 
below. 

Dharma Drum Sūtra KE: see T 
nO. 270, 9.290-300, a short text trans- 
lated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in the 
fifth century (435-443). This is a rather 
obscure text— Chih-i seldom refers to it 
and there are no known Chinese com- 
mentaries. Since the sütra defines its pur- 
pose as "exposing the three vehicles and 
expounding the one vehicle,’ it is included 
in volume 9 of the Taishó canon, along 
with other Lotus Sütra-related texts. 

The sūtra (T 9.293a6-7) says: 

The Buddha said to Kasyapa, "Non- 
dharmas are also dharmas. Dharmas are 


also non-dharmas. There are two types 
of dharmas. What are the two? The con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned; form 
and non-form. There is no third [kind 
of] dharma. 


Mental activity is inexhaustible, and 
therefore the precepts are also inexhaust- 
ible E SERO ERE: a phrase directly 
from the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1021b21. 


Legalistic precepts Œ$: the first of 
the "three assortments" of pure precepts, 
that of avoiding evil. 

Spontaneity of [the upholding of] the 
precepts that accompany meditative con- 
centration 3%: the upholding of the 
precepts that comes spontaneously upon 
realizing dhyana concentration. On this 
term see the fourteenth chapter of the 
Abhidharmakosa. 

Spontaneity of [the upholding of] the 
precepts that accompany the path” Š 
JER: or, “precepts in keeping with the 
Way" (anásrava-samvara). According to 
NAKAMURA, 1014, this is an upholding of 
the precepts that is without any outflow 
of passions, and is possible only for those 
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the path. [The attainment of] the path cannot be lost, therefore [the sponta- 
neity of upholding] these precepts also cannot be lost. 

[3.] The [upholding of] the precepts accompanied by both [the attain- 
ment of] concentration and [realization of] the path in general serves as an 
exposition of the precepts; and in general natural morality is its basis. There- 
fore a sütra says, "Itis due to [the upholding of] the precepts that you are able 
to give rise to meditative concentration and the wisdom that extinguishes 
suffering.” This is the meaning here. 


2. Clarification of Upholding the Precepts [36b23] 


Second is the clarification of upholding [the precepts]. These ten types of 
[upholding] the precepts encompass all of the [upholding of] precepts. 


[1.] “[Upholding] the precepts with no fault" 7-5X& refers to upholding 
[all of] the precepts from that of natural morality up to that of [avoiding] 
the four serious [parajika offences], and to preserving them purely, as one 
cherishes a bright pearl. One who offends against [these precepts] is like a 
vessel that is already fractured and is no longer functional. Such a person is 
at the periphery of the Buddha Dharma and is no longer a sramana, a son 
of Sakyamuni. He has lost his raison détre [“dharma”] as a bhiksu; thus he 


is called “faulty.” 


who have advanced far along the Buddhist 
path. 

Note that earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(17a2-10), these two categories (“precepts 
in accordance with concentration” and 
“precepts in accordance with the path") 
are given as the fifth and sixth categories 
of the ten types of upholding the precepts. 

Precepts accompanied by both [the 
attainment of} concentration and [real- 
ization of] the path vg: #: in the T'ien- 
t'ai scheme, the ideal “upholding of the 
precepts" goes beyond the "precepts that 
accompany [realizing] the path,’ which is 
the highest of the three kinds of monas- 
tic discipline in Abhidharma theory (see 
Glossary). In line with the T'ien-tai three- 
fold structure, the ideal upholding of the 
precepts is the Middle Way that includes 
both the spontaneous upholding of the 
precepts through attainment of medita- 


tive (dhyana) concentration (the aspect of 
cessation and emptiness), and the spon- 
taneous upholding of the precepts that 
accompany attainment of the path (the 
aspect of insight/contemplation/wisdom 
and reaffirmation of the conventional). 


A sütra says, “It is due to ... the wisdom 
that extinguishes suffering” (kA Jt CHEE 
ERRE ES: see the I-chiao ching, T 
12.1111a3-4. This passage is also quoted in 
the opening part of the first chapter of the 
Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.462c12-13. 


This is the meaning here 8t 3: it 
appears that in the first two categories, the 
attainment of dhyàna concentration and 
the path are the basis for upholding the 
precepts, whereas in combining the two, 
Chih-i reverses the order and promotes 
the upholding of the precepts as the basis 
for attaining concentration and progres- 
sion on the path. 
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[2.] “No breaking” 4.4 refers to upholding the thirteen [samghavasesa 
dharmas] without breaking them. Therefore it is called “no breaking.” A per- 
son who offends against them is like a broken vessel. 


[3.] “No rupturing” ^^£ refers to upholding the minor precepts 
(pácittya). One who offends against [these minor precepts] [36c] is like a 
vessel that is ruptured and leaks. It is called “ruptured” because one is then 
unable to receive [and hold the precepts and advance on] the path. 


[4.] “Not mixed" T refers to the upholding of the precepts that are 
accompanied by concentration. Even if you uphold the Vinaya, if you 
have thoughts of breaking the precepts this is called “mixing” [thoughts 
of breaking the precepts without actually doing so]. [Upholding the pre- 
cepts] accompanied by concentration means that you are in control of your 
thoughts and that sensual thoughts do not arise; this is called “not mixed.” 

It is as it says in the [Mahdparinirvana] sūtra that even if [bhiksus] do 
not physically unite with a woman, if they verbally abuse each other, hear the 
ringing of bracelets outside the [Sangha] walls, or see men and women min- 
gling and pursuing each other, these are all a befouling of the pure precepts. 


Thirteen [samghdvasesa dharmas]: 
none of the classical commentaries indi- 
cate what these “thirteen” are, but they 
probably refer to the samghdavasesa += 
{#5274 dharmas, the most severe moral 
offences except for the four “grave” 
parajika offences (see Prebish, Buddhist 
Monastic Discipline, 11-12, 54-62). These 
thirteen offences are: 

. Intentional emission of semen (except 
during a dream); 
2. With defiled thoughts, having physical 
contact with a woman; 
. With defiled thoughts, speaking sexu- 
ally suggestive words with a woman; 
4. With defiled thoughts, offering and 
praising sexual services; 
5. Acting as a go-between for sexual ser- 
vices; 
6. Having an inappropriate hut built for 
oneself; 
7. Having an inappropriate vihara built 
for the Sangha; 
8. Falsely, and with malice, accusing 
another monk; 
9. Taking up a legal question as a pretext 
to falsely accuse another monk; 


Im 


Ww 


10. Taking action leading to a schism in the 
Sangha; 

11. Following a schismatic monk; 

12. Not taking the advice of other monks to 

abandon evil ways; 

13. Corrupting families. 

Minor precepts KE (pacittya): usu- 
ally transliterated as #42; the "light" 
or "minor" offences that can be absolved 
through confession. 


Even if ... these are all a befouling 
of the pure precepts 8E BRE Zc A Er 
T SE zi zB MER BE LSU R5) FA E IS 
i$: a summary of a passage from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.794c12-29: 

What does it mean to be complete in 

[upholding] the pure precepts? Good 
son. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who 
says he is pure in the precepts, and in 
fact does not mix with women, but when 
he sees women he verbally abuses and 
mocks them. Such a bodhisattva con- 
summates the way of desires and offends 
against the pure precepts. This is a defile- 
ment of the noble life (brahma-carya), 
and leads to a mixing of corruption with 
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The Treatise on the Ten Stages says that "even if [a bhiksu] has control over 
[sexual] matters, if he has a woman bathe and massage him, or if he speaks 
with and looks at [her] with tainted thoughts, or upholds the precepts only 
on certain days, or indulgently hopes for sumptuous pleasures in a later life 
in heaven; these are all impure.” If you uphold the “unmixed precepts,’ then 
you will have none of these thoughts. 


[5.] "In accordance with the path" means to be in accordance with true 
reality and to be able to destroy all delusions of [false] views. 


[upholding] the precepts. This is not an 
attainment of that called the complete 
pure precepts. 

Again, suppose there is a bodhisat- 
tva who says he is pure in [upholding] 
the precepts, and although he does not 
physically unite with women or verbally 
abuse and mock them, from outside the 
walls [of the Sangha] he hears the various 
sounds of their necklaces, bracelets, and 
so forth, and in his mind arouses pas- 
sionate attachments. Such a bodhisattva 
consummates ... [and so forth as above]. 
This is not an attainment of that called 
the complete pure precepts. 

Again, suppose there is a bodhisattva 
who says he is pure in [upholding] the 
precepts, and although he does not 
physically unite with women or verbally 
abuse and mock them, nor listen to their 
various sounds, when he sees men chas- 
ing women, or when he sees women 
chasing men, he arouses craving. Such 
a bodhisattva consummates ... [and so 
forth as above]. This is not an attainment 
of that called the complete pure precepts. 

Again, suppose there is a bodhisattva 
who says he is pure in [upholding] the 
precepts, and although he does not mix 
with women, verbally abuse them, listen 
to their sounds, or watch the mingling of 
men and women, he nevertheless does 
things in order to be reborn in heaven 
to experience the pleasures of the five 
sense-desires. Such a bodhisattva con- 
summates ... [and so forth as above]. 
This is not an attainment of that called 
the complete pure precepts. 


Even if ... these are all impure 3E fl 
HE, MK ARE RDS BTA BM 
PR AF H FFR RU RE REREAD HH 
Ji: a summary from a passage in the 
Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 26.110b18-24: 


There are seven types of sexual desires 
that befoul [the upholding of] the pre- 
cepts: 

1. Even if you have severed sexual desires, 
your thoughts are tainted by being 
bathed and massaged by a woman; 

2. With tainted thoughts, you listen to 
women and speak and laugh with them; 

3. With tainted thoughts, you look at 
[women] with your eyes; 

4. Even if there is a barrier, you listen 
with tainted thoughts to the voices of 
women; 

. To first speak and laugh with women, 
and then later to remember and 
reminisce without abandoning these 
thoughts; 

6. To sever sexual desires for a certain 
period, but then later give full reign to 
them; 

7. To give up sexual desires with the hope 
for rebirth in heaven and experience the 
bliss of [being with] goddesses, so that 
you enjoy sumptuous pleasures in a later 
life. 


These are called “impure.” 


Ww 


To be in accordance with true real- 
ity and to be able to destroy all delu- 
sions of [false] views Aa NAit FERED Fi xs. 
in previous lists, this would correspond to 
“upholding the precepts accompanied by 
[attainment of] the path" EHR. 
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[6.] [Upholding] the precepts “without attachment" #£% means to 
perceive the real and to perfect the noble [path], and have no tainted attach- 
ments to conceptual delusions. These two types of [upholding] the precepts 
are an upholding of the precepts in terms of the real truth. 


[7.] The precepts “praised as wise [conduct]" 4938 and [8.] “mastery” Ei 
ft in [upholding] the precepts are [types of upholding the precepts] in terms 
of the bodhisattva [ideal of] saving others. [This ideal] is praised by the 
Buddha, and involves attaining mastery in the [mundane] world. Thus these 
are expositions of the upholding of precepts in terms of the mundane truth. 


[9.] [Upholding the precepts] “in accordance with concentration" pë 
Æ and [10.] the “complete” RJ£ [upholding of the precepts] are in accor- 
dance with the Sürangama [Samadhi]; you manifest upright behavior K 
B& even without arousing the concentration of complete extinction ($Œ) 
Æ (nirodha-samapatti), and beneficially guide sentient beings by display- 
ing the images of the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddhahood]. Even 
if you are involved in activities of upright behavior, you function naturally 
with constant quietude; therefore this is called [upholding] the precepts in 
accordance with samadhi. 


The first [nine types of] the precepts are precepts for preventing and 
stopping [evil deeds] through upright behavior; therefore they are called 
"incomplete? The precepts of the Middle Way involve not missing any pre- 
cept; therefore this [last type] is called “complete.” This is the upholding of 
the precepts of the supreme truth of the Middle Way. One fully realizes all 
Dharmas through the wisdom of the Middle Way. Therefore a sütra speaks 
of “siksa.” Siksa [or pratimoksa] is called the Mahayana precepts. The Maha- 
parinirvana Sūtra clarifies the five limbs of the precepts and the ten types of 


Sürangama [Samadhi]: a state of con- 
centration in which all defilements are 
gone. See, for example, The Great Collec- 
tion of Sutras, T 13.219b. 

Siksa is called the Mahayana precepts 
XOUESCK3ET: Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 
321) takes siksa to be an abbreviation for 
Siksakdrani, numerous minute rules for 
observing a Buddhist life-style. If, how- 
ever, as the classical commentaries claim, 
Chih-i is referring here to the Srimaladevi 
Sutra, then the characters here should 
be AX (for [prati]moksa) instead of XX 
A. (Siksa). If so, Chih-i is referring to a 


passage from the Ekayana chapter of the 
Srimaladevi Sutra, T 12.219b19-21, which 
reads, "The pratimoksa and the Vinaya 
are different names for the same meaning. 
The Vinaya is the learning of the Maha- 
yàna. Why is this? It is for the sake of 
Buddhahood that one leaves home and 
receives the complete [precepts].” 


Five limbs of the precepts and the ten 
types of precepts Až X T f&x: the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra mentions the "five 
limbs of the precepts" at T 12.674a26-29, 
and then a page later lists ten types of pre- 
cepts (T 12.675a13-15). 
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precepts. The thrust of the meaning is approximately the same. Although 
various sutras and treatises further clarify the features of [upholding] the 
precepts, finally they do not go beyond these ten categories. 


[1.-3.] Collectively, the first three categories of precepts [that is, the 
precepts of no fault, no breaking, and no rupturing] are called the “legal- 
istic (prohibitory) precepts.” These [three types] involve inviting good and 
restraining evil, from the first basic [precepts of “no fault,” including basic 
natural morality and the four grave offences] to those of “no rupturing” [of 
the minor precepts], [which results in] purity [as delicate] as a silk thread; 
collectively they are called the legalistic precepts (pratimoksa, samvara-sila). 
Even ordinary people (prthagjana) with distracted thoughts can all uphold 
these precepts. 

[4.] Next, the single category of precepts that are “not mixed" involves 
holding your thoughts in a state of concentration so that you are not men- 
tally agitated by delusions, and your body and speech are also quiescent. 
Thus these three types of activity are like a brilliant mirror. This [category] 
is [the keeping of] the precepts accompanied by concentration, so that 
when you enter concentration it is naturally unmixed [with evil karma from 
breaking the precepts]. When you emerge from concentration, your body 
and speech are supple and also unmixed. Thus even an ordinary person can 
enter concentration and be able to uphold [the precepts]. 

[5.] The precepts “accompanied by the path” involve perceiving the truth 
from that of the [level of] the first fruit [that is, attaining the results of the 
stream-enterer], to arousing [insight into] the real and attaining the noble 
[arhatship]. That which is upheld by the Noble Ones cannot be upheld by 
ordinary people. 

[6.] The precepts "without attachment" involve upholding [the pre- 
cepts] by those of the three fruits [of the once-returner, non-returner, and 


The five limbs of the precepts are: is a complete conversion [BI] B3] 8$ 2 $& 
1. the pure precepts that are the basic R= Bem 
deeds of the complete bodhisattva F Æ For the list of ten type of precepts, see 
Fe BE BAS AE 8S PIC note above at 36a14-15. 


2. the rest of the pure precepts of the Approximately the same: the Kégi (BT- 
retinue in front of and behind [the — jj 533), gives a chart showing the correla- 


Buddha] RUE RRi UR tion between these categories of precepts. 
3. the pure precepts of perceptions that 


are all non-evil perceptions JFE% Legalistic (prohibitory) precepts £8 


«ib BX A: the precepts of prohibition (pratimoksa, 
4. the pure precepts of mindfulness that samvara-sila), which deal with actions to 
be avoided. 


is a maintenance of correct mindful- 
ness EFFE 2: iB iF MK Brilliant mirror FS: that is, reflecting 
s. the precepts of the supreme path that — allthingsastheyare, without itself moving? 
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arhat]. This is different from that upheld by those of the first fruit [of the 
stream-enterer ]. 

[7. The precepts] "praised as wisdom" and [8.] "mastery" [in the pre- 
cepts] [37a] involve bodhisattvas who [act to] benefit others; they should 
uphold these precepts. These cannot be upheld by those of the two vehicles. 

[9. The precepts] “in accordance with concentration" and [10.] the 
"complete" [upholding of the precepts] are upheld by those with great roots 
[that is, the Buddhas]. These cannot be upheld by bodhisattvas of the Shared 
Teachings [who practice] the six perfections; how much less by ordinary 
people or those of the two vehicles! 


1. Interpretation of the Precepts in Terms of the Middle Treatise 
and the Threefold Truth [3723] 


Above we have classified [the ten categories of the precepts] in terms of 
higher and lower levels, and their differences in content. Now I will discuss 
the upholding of the precepts in terms of contemplating the principle [of 
reality] through the contemplation of the mind [or, "the contemplation of 
thoughts"] #2#4#24L, by which you can completely uphold and accomplish 
these ten [types of] precepts. 

First, there are four ways to "bundle" the ten [types of] precepts: 


1. The first four [types of] precepts [from that of "no fault" to “unmixed” 
involve only [the level of] things that arise from causes and conditions. 
In general this refers to the objects of contemplation $375. 

2. The next two [types of] precepts [“in accordance with the path" and 
"without attachment"] involve contemplating all things that arise from 
causes and conditions as empty. This is to uphold the precepts through 
the contemplation of emptiness 7ERE. 

3. The next two [types of] precepts [praised as wise" and "mastery"] 
involve contemplating things that arise through causes and conditions as 
conventional. This is to uphold the precepts through the contemplation 
of the conventional RE. 

4. The next two [types of] precepts [“in accordance with contemplation” 
and "complete"] involve contemplating things that arise from causes 
and conditions as the Middle. This is to uphold the precepts through 
the contemplation of the Middle +$. 


[1. Causes and Conditions:] The contemplation of the mind [or 
Things that arise from causes and conditions [fX i: this, of course, is the first 


line of the famous verse 24:18 of the Middle Treatise, the basis of the threefold truth. The 
rest of these four categories also follow the pattern of this verse. 
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"thoughts"] [at the level] of "things that arise from causes and conditions" 
is [as follows]. If, in contemplating one thought in the mind, [the thought] 
arises from an evil condition, this is to transgress [the precepts] from the 
basic [precepts] to the “unmixed” precepts. These conditions are called “evil” 
because they are the opposite of good. At this level you employ a mind that 
is in accordance with goodness in order to restrain and stop evil thoughts. In 
order to keep the precepts, from the basic ones to the “unmixed,” you should 
consummate [the state of] being in accordance with goodness, and perfect 
[the state of] no slandering or offence [against the precepts]. Since this 
involves attaining a “good mind,’ this is called “restraining and stopping" 
[evil thoughts]. As evil thoughts are stopped, it is the same with physical and 
verbal [activity]. To “restrain” [evil] is goodness that comes from stopping 
[evil]; being "in accordance with" [goodness] is the [active] performance of 
good. The [active] performance of good corresponds to "contemplation"; 
goodness from stopping [evil] corresponds to “cessation.” This [process] is 
called the upholding the [first] four types of precepts through contemplation 
of thoughts in terms of “things that arise from causes and conditions.” 


[2. Emptiness:] Next, the contemplation of the causes and conditions 
of the arising of good and evil as empty is [as follows]. The Diamond Sutra 
says, "If you perceive the marks of dharmas, this is called having attachment 
to the self, persons, beings, or a soul (jiva). If you perceive the marks of non- 
dharmas, again this is called having attachment to the self, persons, beings, 
or soul. If you do not perceive the marks of dharmas or do not perceive 


From the basic to the “unmixed” pre- 
cepts 1152575 E BET HER: that is, categories 
one to four of the ten types of precepts. 


Same with physical and verbal [activ- 


activity is restrained and stopped by per- 
forming or attaining good physical and 
verbal activity. Or, evil physical and verbal 
activity is stopped if evil mental activity 
ceases. 


Goodness that comes from stopping 
[evil] 1: 3€: that is, it is an indirect good in 
the sense of getting rid of evil. 

The Diamond Sütra says, "If you per- 
ceive ... how much more so for non- 
dharmas Zi Rie ABKARER SOG 
RARE a OW BRARER OF REA 
FL AE UE TR o ELE A E i PETS fT UL EE: see 


T 8.749b6-11. Conze, Buddhist Wisdom 
Books (33-34), translates this section from 
the Sanskrit: 


And why? Because, Subhuti, in these 
Bodhisattvas no perception of a self takes 
place, no perception of a being, no per- 
ception of a soul, no perception of a per- 
son. Nor do these Bodhisattvas have a 
perception of a dharma, or a perception 
of a no-dharma. No perception nor non- 
perception takes place in them. 

And why? If Subhuti, these Bodhisat- 
tvas should have a perception of either 
a dharma, or a no-dharma, they would 
thereby seize on a self, on a being, on a 
soul, on a person. And why? Because a 
Bodhisattva should not seize on either a 
dharma or a no-dharma. Therefore this 
saying has been taught by the Tathagata 
with a hidden meaning: “By those who 
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the marks of non-dharmas[, this is also attachment]. As in the analogy of 
the raft, [attachment to preconceived notions of] dharmas should be aban- 
doned; how much more so for non-dharmas.’ Therefore you should know 
that both dharmas and non-dharmas are empty and quiescent; this is called 
“upholding the precepts.” Here, that which is called “dharma” refers to the 
conventional reality of phenomena in terms of the duality of good and evil 
thoughts. If you perceive that there are good and evil as conventional names 
[with no substantial reality], this still involves attachment to a self, persons, 
beings, or a soul. If you perceive good and evil and real dharmas, again 
this involves attachment to a self, persons, beings, or a soul. With regard to 
"the marks of non-dharmas;' if you perceive good and evil as conventional 
names, this is called “nothingness,” and also involves attachment to a self, 
persons, beings, or a soul. If you perceive good and evil as having true real- 
ity, this is also called “nothingness,” and also involves attachment to a self, 
persons, beings, or a soul. Why is this so? Because these perceptions arise by 
relying on [an overly negative] “nothingness.” You should not be attached 
[to these categories]. Relying on views that arise from [the categories of] 
“neither Being nor nothingness” JF JF% will all involve attachment to the 
self, persons, beings, or a soul. 

Contemplate in this way: dharmas and non-dharmas are all empty. 
Through this contemplation you are able to be in accordance with [37b] 
non-defilement, to restrain and stop the sixty-two [mistaken] views of Being 
and nothingness; therefore this is called "the precepts in accordance with 
the path.” When you seriously ruminate on this contemplation, deliberat- 
ing with a pure maturity, responding to objects as conditions progress [ff 
3% [with the realization that] all sights and sounds are empty, this is 
called [upholding] “the precepts of non-attachment.” Restraining and stop- 
ping conceptual delusions is to be well in accordance with the real truth 
(paramartha-satya); this is called the contemplation of thoughts that arise 
through conditioned arising as empty, and the upholding of the two types of 
precepts [of “in accordance with the path" and “without attachment’ ]. 


[3. Conventionality:] Next, the contemplation of the conditioned arising 


know the discourse on dharmas as like has been exhausted is like a person who 
unto a raft, dharmas should be forsaken, continues to carry around a raft after he 
still more so no-dharmas.” has used it to cross a river. 

Analogy of the raft k: that is, the This is called “nothingness” #: that is, 
famous Buddhist analogy that after cross- a denial that anything exists in any way; a 
ing a river one should leave the raft behind. nihilistic extreme. 

One who remains attached to words, con- This is also called “nothingness”: 
cepts, or teachings after their usefulness because it is denied? 
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of thoughts in terms of conventionality is [as follows]. Know that thoughts 
are not [substantial] thoughts, and dharmas are not [substantial] dharmas 
[that is, they are empty], but do not remain forever stagnant in [the concep- 
tion of the emptiness of] no-thoughts and no-dharmas. Using the skillful 
means of the various ways, re-establish thoughts and dharmas within this 
“lack of Being,” and extract from all the mental workings (caitasika) those 
that will guide and benefit sentient beings; this is [the upholding of the pre- 
cepts that is called] "praised as wise [conduct] 

Even though you extensively discriminate the immeasurable dharmas 
of the mind, [in the final analysis all phenomena] are only names and are 
like the marks of empty space [in their lack of substantial Being]. To not 
arouse passionate attachment nor be fettered by delusion: this is called [the 
upholding of the precepts that is called] “mastery.” This contemplation of 
the conventional restrains and puts an end to non-cognizance, and involves 
being well in accordance with mundane reality. "Cessation" is discussed for 
the "side" of hindering [evil]; “contemplation” is discussed for the "side" of 
being in accordance [with good]. This is the contemplation of the conven- 
tional, the upholding of the two types of precepts [of that "praised as wise" 
and "mastery" ]. 


[4. Ihe Middle:] Next, the contemplation of the causes and conditions 
of arising thoughts in terms of the Middle is [as follows]. Contemplate the 
nature of thoughts as ultimately quiescent. Thoughts are fundamentally 
neither [completely] empty nor conventionally existent [in a substantial 
sense]. Since they are not conventionally existent, they are not worldly; since 
they are not empty they are not transworldly. Neither the Dharma of the 
wise sage nor the dharmas of ordinary people [can do justice to the Middle 
Way]. “Both extremes are quiescent”; this is called the nature of the mind 
T£. To be able to contemplate in this way is called "superior concentra- 
tion.” Such concentrated thoughts are undefiled (Suürangama), basically 
quiescent, and unmovable. They are illuminated concerning both of the two 
truths, and manifest all upright behavior. If you are in accordance with this 
samadhi, there is nothing that is not complete. To contemplate thoughts in 
this way restrains and stops the two extremes and all evil ignorance, and is 
well in accordance with the one true reality of the Middle Way. "Cessation" 
is discussed for the side ("extreme") of hindering [evil]; “contemplation” is 


Neither [completely] empty 3F22: they of the quiescence of both body and mind. 


are not complete nothingness or nothing. In accordance with this samadhi, there 

Both extremes are quiescent —4ii##: is nothing that is not complete Ri 
this may refer to a passage in the Maha- — 3&4 R.J£: note that these are the names of 
parinirvàna Sutra, T 12.771b, which speaks the ninth and tenth categories of precepts. 
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discussed for the side of being in accordance with [good]. [The avoidance 
of the two extremes and their merging] is called the Middle, the uphold- 
ing of the two types of precepts [of "in accordance with concentration" and 
"complete" J. 

Therefore it says in the Fan wang ching, "The precepts are called 
‘Mahayana;; they are called ‘the supreme light, that is, neither blue nor yel- 
low nor red nor white. The precepts are called ‘filial piety’; filial piety is called 
‘being in accordance with’ [propriety]. ‘Filial piety’ is the good that is the 
stopping [of evil], and ‘being in accordance with" is active goodness. In this 
way the precepts are praised by the original teacher, and I also praise them” 

You should know that sublime contemplation of the Middle Way is 
the proper embodiment of the precepts. It is the most supreme purity, the 
ultimate upholding of the precepts. The Treatise on the Ten Stages explains 
expansively, "If there is no self or place for the self, you should distance 
yourself from vain speculation (prapafica), for everything has no Being. 
This is called the supreme Sila” Therefore the Vimalakirti Sutra says, "Ihe 
nature of offence neither abides within nor does it abide without, nor does 
it abide between the two. As with thoughts, so also is the stain of offence.... 


It says in the Fan wang ching: "The 
precepts ... I also praise them" WZA% 
A 55 — IER TA MABE ZBI 
ZBE SEMAN fT 3 o An E I E 2s BID PIT EM RS 
itz ai: a summary of a passage from the 
Fan wang ching *5$88&& (Sutra of Brahmas 
net) T no. 1484, 24.1004a23-b11, a text on 
the Mahayana precepts suspected of being 
an apocryphal Chinese composition (note 
the reference in this quote to filial piety). 
The section reads: 


When the Buddha Sakyamuni first sat 
under the Bodhi tree, attained supreme 
awakening, he first established the 
bodhisattva pratimoksa—in filial accor- 
dance with father, mother, teacher, priest, 
and the three treasures [of Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha); and in filial accor- 
dance with the Dharma for accomplish- 
ing the path. Filial piety is called the 
precepts. The precepts are also called 
"controlling and stopping.” [At that time] 
from the Buddhas mouth immeasurable 
rays of light were emitted.... This light 
was neither blue, yellow, red, white, or 
black. It was neither [physical] form nor 


mental; neither existent nor non-exis- 
tent.... This is the basis of all the Bud- 
dhas, the basis of all bodhisattvas. 


There is no mention of the terms “good- 
ness as the stopping [of evil]" i: 3€ or 
"active goodness" {T #. 


If there is no self or place for the self, 
you should distance yourself from vain 
speculation, for everything has no Being. 
This is called the supreme sila 2; ##& 
TK HT IR BE GB Lu — UJ) BEAT A IE EP REL a 
slightly modified quote from the Treatise 
on the Ten Stages at T 26.110c21-22: 

Know that inner and outer dharmas 
are ultimately empty and unobtainable. 
Again, ultimate emptiness cannot be 
grasped with vain speculation. This is 
called the most supreme sila. 

Note that this passage comes close on 
the heels of the passage from the same 
text quoted above at 36c5-8. Chih-i must 
have had this passage close at hand when 
preparing this section. 

The nature of offence ... homage for 


the precepts FEHEAR TEA PAREN DAE PB 
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To realize this is called ‘good understanding’; this is called ‘homage for the 

precepts.” Such is the meaning here. 

2. Further Remarks on Upholding the Precepts and 
Contemplation of the Mind [37b27] 


Again, there are five terms for the upholding of precepts and contemplation 
of the mind. What are these? 


[1.] “Restraining and stopping” Wuk [evil] is a meaning [or function] of 
the precepts, and it is also likewise for contemplation. “Threefold contempla- 
tion" is the name for the ability to restrain, and the “three (types of) delu- 
sions" is the name for that which is to be restrained. In this way the meaning 
of “restraining and stopping" [37c] pervades the universe (dharmadhatu), 
and is not limited to physical and verbal [activity]. 


[2.] Again, the Vinaya E/E is also referred to as “extinction, because 
it involves the extinction of all negative physical and verbal [factors]. Thus 
the contemplation of the mind is also called “extinction” That is, the con- 
templation of emptiness extinguishes negative views and attitudes; the 
contemplation of conventionality extinguishes the negative minute dust-like 
[delusions]; the contemplation of the Middle extinguishes negative [funda- 
mental] ignorance. If extinction is discussed in this way, then [we can see 
that] all negative [elements] that pervade the universe (dharmadhdatu) can 
be extinguished, without being limited to those of the seven [physical and 


verbal] limbs [of awakening]. Therefore it says in the Vimalakirti Sutra, “You 


rp flo ECRI A. EME A oe E 
EZE: a paraphrase from a passage in 
the Vimalakirti Sūtra at T 14.541b17-29. 
Boin, Vimalakirti Sutra, 71-73, translates: 


Honourable Upáli, a fault exists neither 
on the inside, nor on the outside, nor 
between the two. And why? 

Because the Blessed One has said: 'By 
the defilement of the mind are beings 
defiled; by the purification of the mind 
are they purified: 

Honourable Upali, the mind exists nei- 
ther on the inside, nor on the outside, nor 
between the two. So it is with a fault; as it 
is with the mind, and with all dharmas as 
with a fault; they are not separated from 
suchness.... 

All dharmas are born of imagination, 
like the moon in the water and a reflec- 


tion in a mirror. Those who know this are 
called the true guardians of the discipline 
(vinayadhara); those who know this are 
well-disciplined (suvinita). 

Three (types of) delusions — 3%: the 
three categories that include all delusions 
that afflict human beings: deluded views 
and attitudes; minute delusions, and fun- 
damental ignorance. 


Without being limited to those of the 
seven limbs 7 iE 3: or, “without stop- 
ping at the seven components [of awaken- 
ing)” t [X], the sixth category of the 
"thirty-seven parts of the way" that lead 
to enlightenment. The seven are mindful- 
ness, distinguishing favorable dharmas 
from unfavorable ones, diligence, joy, 
serenity, concentration, and equanimity. 
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should directly remove and extinguish [the remorse from committing an 
offence], and should not feel anguish in the mind.” Such is the meaning here. 


[3.] Again, the prátimoksa i& ETE Z is called "the liberation from 
retained [delusions]" (R1###fki; the contemplation of the mind is also like- 
wise. If you do not contemplate and have insight into the reality of the three- 
fold truth, the threefold delusions are retained and there is no liberation. If 
you perceive the threefold truth, there is liberation from the retained three- 
fold delusions. This kind of liberation is a universal liberation that pervades 
the universe. It is not just a matter of stopping and being liberated from the 
three evil destinies [of hell, hungry ghosts, and beasts] and transcending the 
cycle of birth and death (samsara). 


[4.] Again, [another synonym for the precepts is] “recitation” ai (svadhya- 
yana), to turn your back on the [written] text and chant it from memory fl 
ff. Contemplation of the mind is also likewise. The terms of threefold con- 
templation express the reality of the threefold truth, that is, they are verbal 
expressions. However, to know that names are not the [thing that is] named, 
to refine the mind with regard to the reality of the truth, and to maintain 
contemplation continuously and manifest [the truth] spontaneously without 
giving rise to deluded thoughts: this is the [wider] meaning of “recitation.” 
This kind of "recitation" is a "recitation" that pervades the universe and is not 
limited to the recitation of [the Vinaya] eighty times. 


[5.] Again, [another name for the precepts is] “Vinaya” #, an expression 
of measuring "light" and "serious" [offences] and discriminating between 
transgressions and non-transgressions. Contemplation of the mind is also 
likewise. It involves discriminating the weight of the crude and evil dregs 


You should directly remove and extin- 
guish, and should not feel anguish in the 
mind &i& P&i& 77 SE KC: this line comes 
immediately preceding the passage just 
quoted above from the Vimalakirti Sütra; 
see T 14.541b16-17. Boin, Vimalakirti 
Sutra, 71, translates: 

Upali, without further aggravating the 
fault of these two monks, just destroy 
their remorse directly. The fault that they 
have committed should not torture their 
minds. And why?... [see note on previ- 
ous page for the rest of the passage. ] 


Recitation of eighty times /\ T 38: or, 
“is not [limited] to the stopping [of evil that 
is the purpose of the Vinaya) recited eighty 


times.” The “Vinaya recited eighty times” 
refers to the “original” Vinaya recited by the 
Buddhas disciple Upali eighty times during 
the summer retreat, while the Tripitaka 
was being composed after the Buddha's 
death (see Lamotte, History, 174-75 [191- 
93]). This may refer to the Vinaya in Ten 
Recitations (t ahif#, *Sarvastivada-vinaya 
or *Dasadhyayavinaya), translated into 
Chinese by Kumirajiva and Punyatara (T 
nO. 1435, 23.1- 470), in which the eighty 
sections or recitations are reduced to ten. 
“Vinaya” &: note that the term Vinaya 
has already been used above as example 
[2], but there Chih-i used the translitera- 
tion EBJE; here he uses the translation #. 
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of [the delusions of mistaken] views and attitudes, the lightness of worldly 
ignorance, and the light weight of that which arises from the dust-like delu- 
sions and adventitious afflictions; [it is to realize] that basically [the delu- 
sions are] minute and ethereal. These matters are as I have already discussed 
them in the section on bodhicitta. To contemplate threefold reality with the 
threefold contemplation is to "not trespass" [against morality]. For [the real- 
ization of] threefold reality to be obstructed by the three [kinds of] delusions 
is called "to trespass" [against morality]. These are three antidotes for three 
diseases; there is no mistake in measurement [for what is needed for heal- 
ing], not even a discrepancy [the width] of a silk thread. 

Again, know that upholding the precepts in deed has three degrees: 
the highest degree involves attaining divine recompense [and rebirth in the 
realm of the gods], the middling degree involves attaining the recompense 
of a human being, and the lower degree involves attaining the recompense 
of an asura. If you trespass at a higher degree, you retrogress from the divine 
realm; if you trespass at a middling degree, you retrogress from the human 
realm; if you trespass at a lower degree, you retrogress from the realm of the 
asura and enter the three evil destinies [of hell, hungry ghosts, and beasts]. 
The evil destinies also have three degrees: light [transgressions] mean you 
will enter the realm of the hungry ghosts; at the next degree you enter the 
realm of the beasts; heavy [transgressions] mean you will enter the realm 
of hell. There are also a variety of degrees within the middling degree: high, 
middle, low, and lower than low, that is, the four continents. There are also 
a variety of degrees within the higher degree, that is, the various heavens of 
the triple world each have levels of degrees. 

Again, as for upholding the precepts in principle, each of the "degrees" 


Already discussed: see above at Mo-ho The four continents IUK F: of which 


chih-kuan, 5b13-8a6, where Chih-i dis- 
cusses these subjects in the context of the 
positive aspects of bodhicitta in terms of 
the Four Noble Truths. 

Upholding the precepts in deed #7: 
in contrast to upholding the precepts in 
principle through contemplation, as dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph. 

High Li, middling fin, and low 
degrees Fan: similar statements concern- 
ing higher, middling, and lower levels are 
found in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.663a16- 
23. This passage was referred to earlier in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at T 46.4a26-b10. 


our present world is the "southern conti- 
nent" of Jambudvipa. 

Upholding the precepts in principle X8 
Aż: in contrast to upholding the precepts 
in deed. As Chih-i proceeds to explain, 
upholding the precepts in principle 
involves the contemplation of the mind in 
terms of the threefold truth of emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle, without 
necessarily upholding the detailed pre- 
cepts of the Vinaya (though, as Chih-i 
takes pains to point out below, upholding 
the precepts in deed is vitally important 
and should not be taken lightly). 
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of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle respectively have higher, mid- 
dling, and lower [degrees]. 

The three degrees of emptiness are as follows: the lower degree is that 
of the $rávaka; the middling degree is that of the pratyekabuddha; and the 
higher degree is that of the bodhisattva of the Shared Teachings. If they ret- 
rogress, their faults are transmitted [to the next lower degree]. 

The three degrees of conventionality are as follows: the lower degree 
is that of the Tripitaka bodhisattva; the middling degree is that of the 
bodhisattva who has transcended conventionality in the Shared Teachings; 
the higher degree is that of the bodhisattva of the Distinct Teachings. 

The three degrees of the Middle are as follows: the lower degree is that of 
the bodhisattva of the Distinct Teachings [38a]; the middling degree is that 
ofthe bodhisattva of the Perfect Teaching; and the higher degree is that of the 
Buddha. Only a Buddha alone is fully endowed with purity in the precepts. 

Again, the lower degree consists of the five degrees [of the disciple], the 
middling [degree] involves the purity of the six senses, and the higher degree 
involves entering into the first stage of abodes [on up to Buddhahood]. 

This is a brief outline of contemplating the mind in terms of the vari- 
ance in stages. The contemplation of the mind as the Middle Way involves 
the Dharma realm of the Mahayana i£: F Æa (jj —it universally encompasses 
all dharmas. This meaning should be understood, and I will not belabor the 
point with further details. 


I [Kuan-ting] asked: the three [sub-]degrees of the lower and middling 
[degrees] are all explained in terms of arousing [insight into] the real [that 
is, emptiness]. How can the three [sub-]degrees of the higher degree [= the 
Middle] be explained in terms of “the real” [= emptiness] and “resemblance” 
[= conventionality]? 

Answer: The first three paths [or degrees, of emptiness] are not yet 
merged [as the Middle], but are polarized and explained in [relative] hori- 
zontal terms; the Middle is integrated and [so the degrees] can be classified 
vertically in terms of the one [Middle] Way. 

Also, if speaking in horizontal terms, the three [sub-]degrees [of the 
higher degree] are the Shared-advancing-to-Distinct, Distinct, and Perfect 
[Teachings]. 


Five degrees fin [of the disciple]: Purity of the six senses 7TRIB IS: in 
the five lowest levels of attainment before terms of the Six Identities, this corre- 
entering the first of the bodhisattva stages. sponds to “identity in resemblance.” In 
In terms of Six Identities, this corresponds terms of the bodhisattva stages, on the 
to the level of "identity in the practice of | other hand, this corresponds to the ten 
contemplation.” See Chart iin Volume 3. degrees of faith. 
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If we make distinctions in this way as to attainment and loss, or light 
and heavy, this involves pervasively referring to and taking into account 
[the whole universe of] the Dharma realm (dharmadhatu), not just putting 
an end to “the boiling and burning coverings of obstacles” [of hellish retri- 
bution]. You should perceive the five terms [given above for upholding the 
precepts with regard to] contemplation of the mind in this way. 

If in deed you respect and uphold the first four [of the ten categories of 
the] precepts, but your mind is full of miscellaneous [distracting] thoughts, 
then in deed you are not secure and, like a [fragile] bowl or jar, will break 
when faced with passionate views and evil [conditions]. If you are able to 
contemplate your thoughts and uphold the [later] six kinds of precepts, 
then you can contemplate the principle [of reality] clearly, and be unmoved 
by deluded thoughts. Even if you are faced with evil conditions, you will be 
secure and without fault. If you are unmoved with regard to the principle, 
then [your] deeds will be perfected spontaneously. Therefore it says in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, “If you are able to act in this way, this is called good under- 
standing and homage toward the precepts.” This is the correct meaning. 


3. Clarification of Transgressing the Precepts [38215] 


Third is clarification of the features of transgressing the precepts JU 74H. 
Those who slander and destroy the pure precepts will not transcend 
ignorance, passion, and perverted views; such people resent the precepts; 
this [resentment] is like that of the two demons (ràáksasa) [of passions 
and mistaken views, which tempt people to break the precepts]. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "Suppose there is a man who attempts to cross 
the great sea by holding on to a floating bag. At that time there was a raksasa 


The boiling and burning coverings of | Vimalakirti Sūtra quoted a few lines 


obstacles #3 EH: the Vinaya in Ten Reci- 
tations, T 23.63c18-19, contains this phrase 
where it says, “in the pratimoksa, offences 
are called ‘burning and boiling coverings 
of obstacles,” because they result in the 


retribution of hell. 

The first four: that is, the first four cat- 
egories from “no fault” to “not mixed.” 

The [later] six kinds of precepts: the 
latter six from “in accordance with the 
path” to “complete.” 

If you are able to act in this way ... 
toward the precepts #: pEi E E 2 ¥ 
WE ESEG: see the passage from the 


above, T 14.541b27-29. See the full transla- 
tion of this context in the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 37b25-27. 

Such people resent the precepts 2E X: 
or, "are an enemy" of the precepts; lit., 
"are of the family of those who resent" 
the precepts; Skt. amitra-samjna, satru- 
samjna (?). 

Suppose there is a man who attempts 
to cross the sea by holding on to a float- 
ing bag ... but none was given #204 A# 
REED Ho EE rU 7 ERI LE 
$E. SRI 4: 7,75 E (EZ EE 9: a too-terse 


summary of an analogy from the open- 
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in the sea who came and appealed for the floating bag. At first he appealed 
for it all, and [being denied it] finally [appealed for] a minute part, but none 
was given.’ One who practices [the Buddhist path] is also like this. From the 
first aspiration and acceptance of the precepts, you vow to cross the sea of 


ing section of chapter 19 of the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra on "Noble Activity," 
which discusses five kinds of actions or 
activity: 1. noble actions, 2. pure actions, 
3. divine actions, 4. childlike actions, and 
5. diseased actions; see T 12.673bff. This 
section in the Mo-ho chih-kuan contains 
numerous references to.this passage in the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra. 

The analogy in the sūtra (T 12.673c18- 
674a29) reads as follows: 


Good man. Suppose there is a man who 
wishes to cross the great sea by holding 
on to a floating bag. At that time there 
was, in the sea, a raksasa who came up 
to this person [floating in the sea] and 
appealed to be given the floating bag. The 
man who heard this request thought, "If I 
now give this [floating bag to the raksasa] 
I will surely drown.’ So he answered, “Oh 
raksasa, you may kill me, but I will not 
give you the floating bag." 

The raksasa replied, "If you are not able 
to give me the entire [bag], kindly give 
me half? The man, however, continued 
to reject the offer. 

Then the raksasa said, "If you are not 
able to give me half, then may I request 
that you give me a third?" The man still 
refused. 

Then the raksasa said, "If you are not 
able [to give a third], then offer me the 
place where your hand rests.” Still the 
man refused. 

The raksasa said, “If you are not able 
to give even the place where your hand 
rests, I will now be hungry and dis- 
tressed, and beset by many sufferings. 
Please, can you bequeath to me an area 
like a minute piece of dust?" 

Then the man said, "What you now ask 
for is truly not much. However, today I 
must cross the sea. I do not know how far 


there isto go. Dont you see? If I give to you 
[even a minute part], the air will surely 
escape [from the bag]. How can I cross 
the great sea with [even] such a [minute] 
defect? If the air escapes during my jour- 
ney, I will sink into the water and die” 

Good son. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who upholds the precepts is also like 
this. He is like the man who crosses [the 
sea] by jealously protecting the floating 
bag. The bodhisattva is like this when 
he tries to keep the precepts. There are 
always various evil raksasa of passionate 
afflictions who say to the bodhisattva, 
“Believe me; I will not deceive you. Break 
only the four [major] prohibitions and 
keep the other precepts, and through 
these conditions I will lead you to attain 
peace and enter nirvana.” At that time 
the bodhisattva should say, “I should 
now uphold these prohibitions, or I will 
fall into the Avici hell. In the end, if I do 
not offend against (the precepts], I will be 
born in heaven.” The raksasa of passion- 
ate afflictions then says, “If you are not 
able to break the four [major] prohibi- 
tions, then you should break the samgha- 
avasesa, and with these conditions I will 
lead you to attain peace and enter nir- 
vana." The bodhisattva again should say 
that he will not follow this advice, [and 
so forth].... The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
keeps and maintains even the most min- 
ute and small precept with a mind as solid 
as diamond. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
upholds [all the precepts] from the four 
major prohibitions to the duskrta [minor 
offences] —respectfully, firmly, and with- 
out discrimination. The bodhisattva 
firmly upholds [the precepts] in this way. 

A bodhisattva who upholds [the pre- 
cepts] in this way is completely endowed 
with the five limbs of the precepts. 
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birth and death (samsara), [and refuse to compromise] even though demons 
of passions and [mistaken] views appeal for [you to give up even a small part 
of] the floating bag of the precepts. 

The demon of passions says, “I will lead you to attain peace and enter 
nirvana.” Thus, by means of emphasizing the passions for the pleasures of 
desire, this is [misleadingly] identified as “nirvana.” This is like a hungry 
person getting food, and like a poor person getting treasure, or the markata 
monkey attaining bliss by drinking wine. This "bliss" is called "nirvana" in 
order to tempt and mislead practitioners [of the Buddhist path]. If you fol- 
low after these passions, however, and revert to offending against the four 
major [prohibitions], this is like completely abandoning the floating bag. 
This [giving in to temptation] is called a feature of transgressing [against the 
major precepts]. 

Even if passions arise in the mind, however, you should not completely 
abandon [your practice and break the precepts]. The reason is that we now 
wish to cross the great sea of birth and death (of samsara); if we are not pure 


I will lead you to attain peace and 
enter nirvana 4 i Z ES (8 E: a phrase 
from the passage quoted above from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.674a10-11. 
For the full passage see the translation 
in the previous note. Note that the sütra 
passage has only "demon" (raksasa), and 
Chih-i adds the modifying “of passions.” 


Like a hungry person getting food, 
and like a poor person getting treasure 4] 
MEAM: this phrase is in chapter 
23, “The Former Affairs of the Bodhisattva 
Medicine King,’ of the Lotus Sūtra, T 
9.54b17. It is not clear whether or not Chih- 
i had the sütra passage in mind, although 
he uses the same phrase previously in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.24c1-2) in con- 
junction with the next phrase concerning 
the monkey. The context is translated by 
Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 299 [274]: 

Just as the Buddha is the king of the 
dharmas, this scripture is also, in the 
same way, the king of the scriptures. O 
Beflowered by the King of Constella- 
tions! This scripture can save all living 
beings. This scripture can enable all liv- 
ing beings to separate themselves from 


pain and torment. This scripture can 
greatly benefit all living beings, fulfilling 
their desires. Like a clear pond, it can 
slake the thirst of all. As a chilled person 
finds fire, as a naked person finds cloth- 
ing, as a merchant finds a chief, as a child 
finds its mother, as a passenger finds a 
ship, as a sick person finds a physician, as 
darkness finds a torch, as a poor person 
finds a jewel, as the people find a king, 
as a commercial traveler finds the sea, as 
a candle dispels darkness, this scripture 
of the Dharma Blossom also, in the same 
way, can enable the beings to separate 
themselves from all woes, from all sick- 
ness and pain, and can loose the bonds of 
birth and death. 


The phrase also appears in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sütra, T 12.746a2-25, within 
the context of distinguishing between a 
“worldly nirvana" and “great nirvana.’ See 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 24c1-2. 


Monkey attaining bliss by drinking 
wine FURS BRI ZR: see the Sutra on 
Previously Unheard-of Causes and Condi- 
tions, T 17.586b1-3. This passage is trans- 
lated and discussed in the notes at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 24c1-2. 
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in [upholding] the sila, we will revert and plunge into the three [evil] desti- 
nies, and not arouse meditative concentration nor wisdom. Consider these 
things and arouse a great [healthy] fear [for what happens when you break 
the precepts]. Therefore the man [crossing the sea] said, "you may kill me, 
but I will not give you the floating bag. This [tenacity] is called a feature of 
upholding [the major precepts]. 

A mind of passions also arouses evil contacts that give feelings of plea- 
sure, but if you follow after these passionate contacts, you are "abandoning 
half the floating bag.” This [giving up] is called [38b] a feature of transgress- 
ing [against the precepts]. Those who practice [the Buddhist way] also are 
mindful of [the upholding of] the precepts of prohibition; should they not 
[also be concerned with being found] wanting with regard to the half [of 
the floating bag, the less major precepts]! The results and retributions [from 
breaking these precepts] would involve the torments and suffering of hell. 
If we discuss the meaning of that which is right before our eyes [that is, the 
breaking of precepts], this [violation] involves expulsion ‘¢# [from the 
Sangha], which is a matter of disgrace and shame. How much more so if you 
should in this way abuse great matters. Thus you should carefully guard [the 
precepts] and not follow after passionate feelings. This [guarding] is called a 
feature of upholding [the precepts]. 

Again, passions arise in the mind, and repeatedly appeal by vari- 
ous means. But if you offend [against the minor precepts], this [offence] 
is [like giving in to] the appeal for "the place where a hand rests" [on 
the floating bag]. Or again, offending against the light minor precepts 
REE (pacittiya) is like the appeal for “the place where a finger rests,” 
and offending against the duskrta = [minor offences] is like the 
appeal to [the area of] “a minute speck of dust.” The duskrta are called 
“minor, but [such transgressions] open the gate to debauchery. Even 
if there are not many [holes in the floating bag the size of] specks of 
dust, water will gradually seep in and you will sink into the sea and die. 

To have a mind of passions is to break the legalistic precepts Æ KI 
(samvara-sila). 'To be full of covetousness and thus behold the five types of 
[sensual] desires is to break the precepts that accompany samadhi. To be 
deeply attached to samsara and thus create karmic retribution is to break the 


You may kill me, but I will not give 
you the floating bag i$ $x 12i? SEI: a 
phrase from “the man attempting to cross 
the sea by holding on to a floating bag" in 
the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra, T 12.673c22. 
For the full text see the passage quoted on 


the previous pages. 

Abandoning half the floating bag #7 
FB: see the Mahdparinirvana Sutra at T 
12.673b23. 

A minute speck of dust fx: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.673c27-28. 
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precepts of emptiness. To not put an end to worldly slanders and complaints, 
and not protect the intentions of others, is to break the precepts of conven- 
tionality. To not believe that the precepts for doing good are equivalent with 
emptiness, or to not believe that these precepts completely encompass the 
Buddha Dharma, or to not believe that these precepts are ultimately pure, 
is to break the precepts of the Middle Way. This should be understood ac- 
cording to these examples. 


Next, the demon of [mistaken] views appealing for the floating bag is [an 
analogy for] one who breaks the precepts for the purpose of [gaining] riches; 
this is [also] as explained above. People [obsessed with sensual] contact are 
all like this; this is called “evil that has already arisen" C£ € (utpadita). 
Practice diligently and singlemindedly in order to remove and sever [all 
passions and obstructions]. If [mistaken] views in the mind are robust, you 
have [mistaken] conceptualizations concerning dharmas and thus will give 
rise to offences and faults. This kind of biased understanding is called "evil 
that has not yet arisen" #4 2%. Since it has not arisen, practice diligently 
and singlemindedly [so that it does not arise]. Even though these [mistaken] 
views have not yet arisen, if you cultivate only a little meditation and do not 
have a felicitous teacher and friend, you will give rise to thoughts of attach- 
ment and arouse faults and mistakes (adinava). 

When the Buddha was in this world there was a bhiksu who attained 
the four dhyàna (meditative trances) and was said to have attained the 
fourth fruit [of the arhat]. On his deathbed he saw [a vision of himself in] 


A bhiksu who attained the four dhyana 
and said to have attained the fourth fruit 
e Fr £5 Pu a8 TUR: a story from the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.189a11-29 (see Lamotte, 
Le Traité 2, 1052-53): 

Among the disciples of the Buddha 
there was a bhiksu who had attained 
the four dhyàna (meditative trances) 
but was extremely arrogant. Although 


progress further. When his life-force was 
exhausted, he had a vision of his com- 
ing intermediate state (antará-bhava) 
from within the fourth dhyana trance. 
[NoTE: Lamotte has “Quand il fut sur le 
point de mourir, il vit se rassembler les 
(cinq) agrégats présents dans les quatre 
dhyana.” Chih-i takes #/& to mean 
antará-bhava, but does this just refer 
to “the aggregates’? Chodron (815) has 


he had attained the four paths (from 
stream-enterer to arhat)—when he 
attained the first dhyana he became a 
stream-enterer, when he attained the sec- 
ond dhyana he became a once-returner, 
when he attained the third dhyana he 
became a non-returner, and when he 
attained the fourth dhyana he became an 
arhat—he became satisfied and stopped 
[further practice], and did not seek to 


“About to die, he saw the [five] aggre- 
gates (skandha) '^ I$ present in the four 
dhyanas”] This caused him to have fur- 
ther false views (mithyadrsti), that there 
is no nirvana and that the Buddha had 
deceived him. Because of these evil and 
mistaken views, he lost the intermediate 
state of the fourth dhyàna trance and 
instead perceived an intermediate state 
in which he plowed the sludge of Avici. 
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the intermediate state (between death and rebirth; antard-bhava), and he 
cursed the Buddha, saying, "Arhats are not [supposed to be] reborn! Why am 
I going to have another rebirth?” Ananda asked the Buddha, “This person's 
life is coming to an end. Where will he be reborn?" The Buddha said, “He 
has already fallen into hell. Although he upheld the precepts and attained 
the dhyana stage with [some] defilements [still remaining] & Wt, he did 
not have faith fa^" If this was so even when the Buddha was in this world, 
how much more so in this latter age »KfV [full of] ignorant people whose 
sins and attachments are heavy and deep! Therefore it says in the Sütra on 
the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha that "if you arouse evil views, this is called the 
third prátimoksa-" 

What are "evil views"? Here are some examples: 

Suppose you attain an understanding of emptiness and arouse a little 
wisdom, but then you erect your own thoughts as your teacher and say that 
you have illumined [the truth of] non-arising, and with a mind of such 
strong [mistaken] views begin to attack other teachings, [saying that] there 
are no sentient beings and no Buddha, and reject worldly causality and 
transworldly causality. The Lotus Sūtra [passage that] says, “Some eat human 
flesh, and some devour dogs,’ refers to these [kinds of people]. Such people 


When his life ended he was born in the 
Avici hell. 

All the bhiksus asked the Buddha, 
“When this forest (aranya) bhiksu's 
life comes to an end, where will he be 
reborn?” The Buddha said, “This person 
is reborn in the Avici hell? All the bhiksu 
were taken aback by shock, [saying,] 


Then the Buddha explained in a verse, 
saying: 

Much-hearing, upholding the precepts, 

and meditation: 

These are not enough to attain the 

undefiled Dharma 

If, even though you have these merits, 

You do not have faith in these matters. 


“this man sat in meditation and upheld 
the precepts; why does he find himself 
in such a place?” The Buddha said, “This 
person was extremely arrogant. Though 
he attained [the fruit of] the four paths 
when he attained the four dhyanas, when 
he came to the end of his life and saw the 
features of the intermediate state of the 
fourth dhyana, he gave rise to mistaken 
views that there is no nirvana, and [said 
to himself] ‘I will return again to this life 
as an Arhat and show that the Buddha 
is an imposter!’ At that time his vision 
of the features of the intermediate state 
[changed to] that of the Avici hell. When 
his life came to an end he was reborn in 
the Avici hell.’ 


Chan-jan (BT-II, 555) attributes this 
bhiksus fall into hell to his slandering the 
Buddha. 

If you arouse evil views, this is called 
the third pratimoksa GEER zB — ERE 
R: a rewording of a passage from the Sutra 
on the Bodhisattva Akdsagarbha B22 
Be XE; see T no. 408, 13.673a13-19. This is 
a short text, a variant of the Akasagarbha 
Sūtra (see also T nos. 405-407), trans- 
lated into Chinese by Jüánagupta in the 
sixth century. This sütra is rarely quoted 
by Chih-i, and it is not clear why he chose 
to refer to it at this point. 


Some eat human flesh, and some 
devour dogs KB AAS (RE: phrases 
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offend against correct views, upright behavior, and a pure life, and arouse 
[mistaken] views concerning equanimity and non-discrimination. They say, 
"What is a trespass, and what is not a trespass? [There is no difference.] If you 
discriminate, these discriminations are an obstacle [to enlightenment], and 
these obstacles are not real. Though we dwell with covetous passions, we do 
not arouse a fear of these obstacles. Not having a fear [38c] of these obstacles 
is bodhi-wisdom. This alone is real, and all the rest are deceptive words.” 
[This is an evil view.] 

Again, if you meet an evil teacher who teaches evil dharmas, then 
poisonous [mistaken] views will flare up like a blaze, false and demonic 
[thoughts] will enter your mind, your false understanding will deepen fur- 
ther, you will not refrain from bizarre and perverted types [of behavior], 
your views will be shiftless and uneven like a mountain range and you will 
disparage all things. If you see someone who does good you say that he is 
doing it for his own benefit, and you will be deceitful and treat people like 
dirt. Following these [mistaken] views is like having the whole floating bag 
taken away. 

Suppose that [the floating bag] is not completely taken away, but you 
think, "although this may [or may not] be the truth, I still am not able to 
perceive [and accept] it, but why should I immediately abandon [the bag]?” 
Even if [the floating bag] is not given away due to such hesitation, suppose 
[mistaken] views still arise in the mind. Although [you realize that] all 
dharmas are empty and it does not matter whether you have contact or no 
contact with the [dualistic] features such as [the distinctions of] male and 
female, if you arouse attachment and embrace [these features], then this is 
called "giving up half" [of the floating bag]. 

Or [suppose that with regard to the levels] from repeated means to the 
minor offences (duskrta), it is [mistakenly] said that "all dharmas are empty 
and quiescent, so why be distracted by phenomenal features?" This is like 
lacking [a part of the bag equivalent to] a minute particle [so that the bag 
leaks]. If these [mistaken] thoughts of emptiness gradually increase, it is 
like a small amount of water gradually seeping in smoothly and without 
hindrance, so that eventually all the precepts are swallowed up; therefore the 
floating bag eventually sinks. 

You should know that a mind with such [mistaken] views is to be greatly 


from the verses on the parable of the burn- Again, there were demons 

ing house, in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.14a14-15, Whose heads were the shape of ox- 
part of the description of the horrible state heads, 

of the burning house (this world). Hurvitz Who would now eat human flesh, 


(Lotus Sütra, 66 [62]) translates: And would then devour dogs. 
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feared. Why is this so? If [it is realized that] the four major [prohibitions] 
and the one who transgresses them are all empty, and even the five grave 
offences are also empty, then why would one not go ahead and commit 
these grave offences? This [mistaken] view of emptiness 7E Ri, (Sünyata-drsti) 
becomes so powerful, and there will remain no restraint with regard to your 
actions or in hurting others. Those who have no restraint are like people 
with no king or queen to restrain them. [People with such] a mental attitude 
are like people who do not admit that they have a king or a queen, and yet 
because they cherish their own bodies and lives, they do not assassinate the 
king because [if they did so] their bodies would be crushed and their lives 
put to an end. This kind of ignorant [view of] emptiness does not [truly] 
empty your body and life, but is a [selfish] cherishing of your body and life, 
and does not "empty" [the authority of] the king. If you are not able to [real- 
ize truly] the emptiness of oneself and the king, how can you deceive your 
father and mother, be careless toward the teachings of the Buddha, and then 
say that the four major [prohibitions] and the five grave offences are empty! 
It should be known that such people are not able to perceive their own faults, 
that is, their attachments to emptiness; such people cannot even perceive 
what is near, let along what is far away! 

To reject the Buddhas prohibitions by means of an evil [view of] emp- 
tiness is to break the legalistic precepts (samvara-sila). For the mind to be 
disturbed by the [mistaken] view of emptiness is to break the precepts that 
accompany samadhi. To be strongly attached to your own views is to break 
the precepts of emptiness. To defile the good intentions of others is to break 
the precepts of conventionality. To not believe that a mind of mistaken views 
is equivalent with vain voidness, or that the Buddha Dharma is ultimately 
pure, is to break the precepts of the Middle Way. 

It should thus be known that a mind with a mistaken and one-sided 
[view of] emptiness is to be greatly feared. If you fall into such a [mistaken] 
view, you will sink and be ruined for a long time, and not be able to attain 
[the destinies of] human and divine beings and attain nirvana, much less 
mahaparinirvana. Therefore the [Middle] Treatise says, “The great sage 
teaches that dharmas are empty because fundamentally people are domi- 
nated by [the concept of] Being. But as for people who are attached to emp- 


Why not go ahead and commit these 
grave offences {] 7.722: that is, if they are 
“empty, why not go ahead and do them? 
“Why not sin so that grace abounds?” 


The great sage ... as for people who 
are attached to emptiness, the Buddhas 


cannot save them KEHZEAB GH 
AGA S22 & al BATTAL: see the ninth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the 
Mülamadhyamaka-kárikà, T 30.18c16- 
17, which is slightly different: “The great 
sage teaches that dharmas are empty, 
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tiness, [even] the Buddhas cannot save them.” Again, a sütra says, “Even if 
you give rise to a mind of doubt with regard to the dharmas, you can [still] 
destroy passionate afflictions as big as Mount Sumeru. But if you establish 
[mistaken] views, then you cannot be transformed.” [39a] The Sütra of 
Non-activity says, “covetous desires are the path,” but a biased grasp of these 
words can reveal that one is unrestrained [by moral restraints]. How can 
one not quote the [Sutra of] Non-activity that if you are covetously attached 
to the dharmas of non-restraint, you are far from Buddhahood. If you have 
attained [insight into] emptiness, after all, you will not break the precepts, 
and so forth. This is called the slandering of the prohibitory precepts by the 
demon of the mind of [mistaken] views. This is the general meaning. 


4. A Mixed Discussion of Upholding and Transgressing the Precepts [39a4] 


Again, at first I concentrated on discussing the upholding [of the precepts], 
and next I concentrated on discussing the transgressing [of the precepts]. 
Now I will clarify in an unsettled manner the upholding and transgressing of 
the ten [categories of upholding the] precepts. If these are discussed gener- 
ally in terms of “moving and escaping" [from suffering and delusion], then 
everything can be discussed in terms of [the Way of] “vehicles,” that is, there 


in order that people become free of all 
views. If, on the other hand, they [become 
attached to] the view of the existence of 
emptiness, then the Buddhas cannot save 
them.” The Taisho has the Sanskrit for 
the verse: Sünyatà sarvadrstinam prokta 
nisaranam jinaih yesam tu sunyatdadrstis 
tan’ asadhyan bhavasire. 
Streng, Emptiness, 198, has the follow- 
ing for the eighth verse of chapter 13: 
Emptiness is proclaimed by the victo- 
rious one as the refutation of all view- 
points; But those who hold “emptiness” 
as a viewpoint—(the true perceivers] 
have called those "incurable" (asadhya). 


Even if you give rise to a mind of doubt 

... cannot be transformed 4 biit iE + 

REL 8 BE BICI I RD A L o Æ SE EE A A 

"[ ft: a rewording of a passage from the 
Maháparinirvàna Sutra, T 12.816a6-8: 

If there are people who give rise to a mind 

of doubt, they are still able to demolish 

immeasurable passionate afflictions as 

big as Mount Sumeru. If, however, there 


are those among them who give rise to 
a determined [mistaken view?], this is 
called passionate attachment. 


Note that the sütra does not specifically 
mention "mistaken views." 


Covetous desires are the path AE 
fz iH: see the Sutra of Non-activity 1T 
#® at T no. 650, 15.752a7, which has the 
phrase, “The nature of covetous desires is 
the path.” Similar ideas are expressed in 
verses later in the sutra, e.g., 759c. For a 
translation of these verses see the note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 18a29-b2, in the context 
of Chih-i's discussion of the inseparability 
of passions, enlightenment, and the Bud- 
dhist Path. 

If you are covetously attached ... you 
will not break the precepts & € ERI 
EAER. AAFEERI: there 
are verses in the Sūtra of Non-activity (T 
15.759c-761a) that say similar things (see 
note above), but no phrases that match 
very closely. 
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are five vehicles with regard to human and divine beings and so forth. If they 
are discussed generally in terms of "restraining and stopping" [offences], 
then everything can be discussed in terms of the precepts, that is, the legalis- 
tic precepts, that which accompanies samadhi, that which accompanies the 
path, and so forth. 

If [the ten categories are discussed] distinctly, the three degrees of 
[upholding] the precepts in deed 387& are called the “precepts,” but these 
precepts are still defiled and are not [able to allow people] to change and 
to transcend [this world]. The three degrees of [upholding] the precepts 
as principle 387X are called the “vehicles.” These vehicles are undefiled and 
are able [to allow people] to change and transcend [this world and attain 
Buddhahood]. If we categorize these “precepts and vehicles” in terms of a 
tetralemma, they are as follows: 


1. Proficient in both the vehicles and precepts, FR BB 
2. Proficient in the vehicles but lax in the precepts, KERR 
3. Proficient in the precepts but lax in the vehicles, and WERK 
4. Lax in both the precepts and the vehicles. FRAIER 


1. Proficient in Both the Vehicles and Precepts [39a12] 


First is those who are proficient in both the vehicles and precepts. As I 
pointed out above in the discussion on the features of upholding [the 
precepts], you can attain the path within this life by [moral] purification 
through the ten types [of upholding the precepts]. There is no gap between 
“deeds” and “principle; and you can attain the path in this life by contem- 
plating thoughts continuously. If you cannot yet attain the path [completely], 
since your karmic recompense is so strong, and your strengths take prece- 
dence, then you will be reborn in a good destiny. If you are proficient in the 
legalistic precepts, then you will be drawn to the realm of desires of human 
and divine beings. If you are proficient in the precepts that are “not mixed,’ 
then you will be drawn to the dhyana states of the Brahma realm. Of the 


Five vehicles with regard to human 
and divine beings and so forth 5 AX 
5& 13k: that is, the five paths of human 
beings, gods, $rávakas, pratyekabuddhas, 
and bodhisattvas. 


In terms of a tetralemma l4] 573i: 
compare the fourfold discussion earlier 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (19c22-20a24) of 
1. those with keen faculties and no hin- 
drances, 2. those with keen faculties but 


with hindrances, 3. those with dull facul- 
ties but no hindrances, and 4. those with 
dull faculties and with hindrances. 


There is no gap between "deeds" and 
“principle,” and you can attain the path 
in this life by contemplating thoughts 
continuously FH 835 BUS: TR RC: BT RE 
18:18: is this an early form of the teaching 
that one can attain Buddhahood in this 
very life and body BIl 5 pfe? 
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three degrees of the vehicles of principle, in which vehicle are you the most 
proficient? If, of the three degrees, you are most proficient in the middle 
vehicle, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya with the body of a human or 
divine being, hear the Avatamsaka teachings, and those with sharp faculties 
will attain the path. If you are most proficient in the higher degree of the 
vehicle of emerging in conventionality, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya 
with the body of a human or divine being and gain the Avatamsaka seat, 
and even those of dull faculties will attain the path. If you are the most 
proficient in the two middle and higher degrees of the vehicle for realizing 
emptiness, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya with the body of a human or 
divine being, hear the teachings of the Vaipulya and Prajnaparamita sütras 
and attain the path of the three vehicles. If you are most proficient in the 
lower degree of the vehicle for realizing emptiness you will meet the Buddha 
Maitreya with a human or divine body, hear the Tripitaka sütras and attain 
the path. Attaining the bodies of human or divine beings is a power gained 
from upholding the precepts in deed. Perceiving the Buddha and attaining 
the path is a power gained from cultivating the contemplation of the [vari- 
ous] vehicles. The best of all practices is to uphold precepts both in deed and 
in principle, which cannot be done if you are “lax.” 


2. Proficient in the Vehicles but Lax in the Precepts [39a24] 


Second is those who are lax in the precepts but proficient in the vehicles. 
These people are thin in virtue and heavily laden with the afflictions of 
passions. Any attempt to uphold the precepts in deed is devoured by the 
demons [of passions and mistaken views]. They can only keep the precepts 
in principle, by continuously practicing contemplation, as above [in the sec- 
tion on the samadhi of] “awakened thoughts" with its attention to the six 
kinds of obscurations. Angulimala displayed these features, and since he was 
lax in the precepts in deed until the end of his life, he fell into the three evil 
destinies and experienced retribution for his offences. 

Among all the vehicles, which is the strongest [for you]? Draw primarily 


Three degrees of the vehicles of 
principle = i5 385&: that is, the $ravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva? 

As above on “awakened thoughts" 
with its attention to the six kinds of 
obscurations #1 LR ERT: see the 
“Questions and Answers” section that 
concludes the discussion on neither-walk- 
ing-nor-sitting samadhi, 46.18c18-20a4, 


which discusses the integration of the Way 
of liberation with the “non-Way” of con- 
templating the six obscurations. 
Angulimala displayed these features 
HHRHH: the man, already discussed 
above, who killed 99 or 999 people, 
and was about to kill the Buddha but 
was converted by him instead. See the 
Angulimálika Sutra, T 2.512bff. 
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on the strongest. If you are strongest in the [Sravaka] vehicle of [realizing] 
emptiness through analysis, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya with the 
body of those in the three [evil] destinies [39b], hear the Tripitaka sütras, 
and thus attain the path. If you are the most proficient in the vehicle of 
[realizing] emptiness, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya with the body of 
those in the three [evil] destinies, hear [the teachings of] the Prajnaparamita 
and Vaipulya [sütras], and attain the path. If you are most proficient in the 
vehicle of [realizing] conventionality, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya 
with the body of those in the three [evil] destinies, hear the Avatamsaka 
[teachings] and also hear the other teachings, and even those of dull facul- 
ties can attain the path. If you are most proficient in the vehicle of [realizing] 
the Middle, you will meet the Buddha Maitreya with the body of those in the 
three [evil] destinies, hear the Avatamsaka Sutra, and those of keen faculties 
will attain the path. 

Therefore the Buddha taught sütras with gradual and sudden [teach- 
ings], and dragons (nagas), demons, animals, and beasts came and sat at the 
assembly [where the sütras were taught]. This is reflected in the above [anal- 
ysis]. These people experience the bodies of the three evil [destinies] because 
they broke the precepts in deed; by upholding the principle [of the precepts 
through] contemplation, they can see the Buddha and attain the path. The 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, “To be lax in [upholding] the precepts is not 
called [true] laxity; to be lax with regard to the vehicles is called [true] laxity.” 
This is truly what is [being taught] in this phrase. 


3. Proficient in the Precepts but Lax in the Vehicles [39b9] 


Third is those who are proficient in the precepts and lax in the vehicles. 
[This refers to people who are] stringent and proficient in [upholding] the 
precepts in deed, not transgressing even a tiny bit, but have not realized 
understanding in any of the three types of contemplation of the mind. Since 
they are “proficient” with regard to the precepts, they experience rebirth as 
human or divine beings, but although they are drawn into the dhyana trance 


To be lax in the precepts is not called 
laxity; to be lax with regard to the vehicles 
is called laxity HRED SEES 
73 44 FS: see the Maháparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.641b17-18. This phrase has been 
quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 20220; 
see note in this section for a translation of 
the full context. Note that the two phrases 
are in opposite order in the sütra: "Laxity 


in the vehicle [Way] is considered [true] 
laxity, and laxity in the precepts is not 
considered [true] laxity" and continues, 
“Therefore a bodhisattva is not considered 
lax even though he may appear to break 
the precepts.” 

Not transgressing even a tiny bit RZ 


4 JU: lit., not even as much as the width of 
“a silk thread." 
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of the Brahma realm, they sink into and become absorbed with the bliss of 
samadhi. Though a Buddha appears in the world and preaches the Dharma 
to save people, this is of no benefit to this type of person. Even if they man- 
age to meet [the Buddha], they are not able to realize understanding. In this 
land of China there were none who were aware or knew [of the Buddha 
when he was in this world]; there were three hundred million [beings] in 
Sravasti [at the time of the Buddha] who did not hear or see [him]; divine 
beings who are absorbed in [heavenly] bliss and those born in difficult places 
cannot come to hear [the Buddha]. This is the meaning here. 

It is analogous to a person in chains who with material wealth seeks [to 
influence] those in power to put off the day or month [of execution] with the 
hope of getting a pardon. There are those among human and divine beings 
who are like this. They hope a good teacher will guide them to cultivate the 
[Buddhist] vehicles, and thus be able to attain liberation. However, if human 
and divine beings do not cultivate the vehicles themselves, when their 
[good] fruits and recompense are exhausted they will again fall into the three 


China A [H.]: the transliteration of 
the Sanskrit name for China, Cina-sthana. 
Chan-jan (BT-II, 572) claims that these 
characters are a mistake for Æ H., another 
transliteration for the same Sanskrit. The 
Shiki disagrees, saying that this phrase 
should be translated as "thoughts" (Skt., 
cinta), and thus this phrase would mean, 
"the thoughts of those in the country were 
neither awakened nor knowledgeable.” I 
prefer the interpretation of Chan-jan. 


There were three hundred million in 
Sravasti who did not hear or see & fll 
zerra: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.125c5—8. Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 541, has: 


Le Buddha a en vue ces hommes cou- 
pables qui nont pas planté les racines de 
bien requises pour voir un Buddha (ana- 
varopita-kusalamülà buddhadarsanaya) 
quand il dit: “Lapparition d'un Buddha 
est chose rare, aussi rare que l'apparition 
d'une fleur sur l'arbre Udumbara.” En 
effet, ces pécheurs circulent dans les trois 
destinées mauvaises (durgati), renaissent 
méme parfois chez les hommes ou chez 
les dieux, mais quand un Buddha appa- 
rait dans le monde, ils sont incapables de 
le voir. On dit que sur les 900,000 foyers 


que comptait la ville de Sravasti, 300,000 
virent le Buddha, 300,000 en entendirent 
parler, mais ne le virent point, 300,000 
n'en entendirent méme pas parler. Or le 
Buddha résida à Sravasti durant 25 ans 
et, si certains habitants n'en entendirent 
point parler et ne le virent pas, que dire 
alors des peuples éloignés? 


Chodron (1, 427) has: 


The Buddha has in mind those guilty 
men who have not planted the roots of 
good needed to see a Buddha when he 
said: "Ihe appearance of a Buddha is a 
rare thing, as rare as the appearance of 
a flower on the udumbara tree (Ficus 
glomerata)? Indeed, these sinners cycle 
through the three bad destinies, some- 
times even being reborn among humans 
or among the gods; but when a Buddha 
appears in the world, they are unable to 
see him. It is said that among the 900,000 
householders in the city of Sravasti, 
300,000 saw the Buddha, 300,000 heard 
him speak but did not see him, 300,000 
did not even hear him speak. Now the 
Buddha lived at Sravasti for 25 years and, 
if some citizens did not see him and some 
did not hear him speak, what can be said 
of people living far away? 
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[evil] destinies. Then even if hundreds of thousands of Buddhas appear, such 
people will not attain the path. 


4. Lax in Both the Precepts and the Vehicles [39b19] 


Fourth is those who are lax in both the precepts and the vehicles. [People of 
this type] transgress against all the ten types of precepts listed above, and fall 
into hell 7&2 (niraya) for a long time, and lose their human and divine fruits 
and recompense. Their spiritual insight is darkened and obstructed, and 
they have no opportunity to attain the path. They spin [through samsara] 
and sink [into the evil destinies], and are not capable of being saved. 

Those who practice [the Buddhist path] should practice contemplation 
of the mind. [They should contemplate as follows:] of the two [types of] 
precepts—in deed and in principle—in which am I lax or proficient? Of the 
three degrees of [upholding the precepts] in deed, in which degree am I the 
strongest? Of the three degrees [of upholding the precepts] in principle, in 
which degree am I a little weak? By knowing their own deep and shallow 
[strength and weaknesses], they can know their own fruit and recompense, 
whether they will have good or evil [rebirths]. If you know yourself, then you 
can know about others. 

Also, through this contemplation of the mind you can know the vari- 
ous meanings of [that taught in] the sütras and can know the great and 
small [Mahayana and Hinayana?] conditions concerning the Tathagata. 
Therefore it says in the Avatamsaka Sūtra, “It is said that demons and gods 
dwell in the midst of the teachings of inconceivable liberation.” This indi- 
cates the "approach of the tentative and the drawing out of the real" #35 | 
&, that those whose cultivation of the inconceivable vehicle in the past was 
"proficient" leads to the attainment of the path. The various examples in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra are also like this. 

If you wish to seek for more details concerning this meaning, I should 
discuss in detail concerning [the topics of] the “vehicles,” “precepts,” "profi- 
cient,’ and "lax" with regard to the Fourfold Teachings and elaborate on the 
causes, and then outline [the classification of] the five flavors [39c] to clarify 
the results, and this would clarify all the categories. In this way, the causes 
and results, and rising and descending on the stages are not simply the same. 
How can you say problematic things such as “why bother with the precepts 


Demons and gods dwell in the midst of the teachings of inconceivable liberation 7 
TUR SS EAN EL GEREBULIE P: a summary of the opening passage of the Avatamsaka Sitra, 
T 9.395c-397b? This passage lists numerous supernatural beings who gather to hear the 
preaching of the sütra, but I could not locate the phrase that "they dwell in the midst of 
the teachings of inconceivable liberation.” 
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in deed when you can attain the path by means of the precepts as principle"? 
[In any case,] happily we can experience the path as human or divine beings, 
so why should we suffer [falling into] the three [evil] destinies [even if attain- 
ment of the path is not impossible even there]? 


5. Clarification of Purification through Repentance [39c3] 


Fourth is clarification of purification through repentance fis. The dual 
transgressions [of the precepts] in deed and in principle both hinder ces- 
sation-and-contemplation, so that concentration and wisdom do not arise. 
How, then, should you repent in order that offences be extinguished and no 
longer hinder cessation-and-contemplation? 

In case you transgress in deed with a light shortcoming, all of the meth- 
ods for repentance are [explained] in the Vinaya texts. If you fulfill these 
methods of repentance, everything is purified. If you are pure with regard 
to the precepts, then the hindrances are converted and cessation-and-con- 
templation are easily clarified. If you transgress against the serious [prohibi- 
tions], then you are a dead person with regard to the Buddha Dharma, and 
Hinayana provides no method of repentance [for these serious transgres- 
sions]. If you depend on the Mahayana, however, repentance is allowed 
[even for these serious transgressions], as explained above in the section on 
the Four Samadhis. I will clarify this point further below. 

Next, as for those who are distorted with regard to the contemplation of 
the principle [of reality] and thus are off the mark [in their understanding] 
of the truth—these people, if [the influence of] grasping in their minds is 
weak and they are not at all confined and stagnant [with passionate obstruc- 
tions] —should solely utilize correct contemplation of the mind to break the 
[remaining] views and attachments. If there are things you should repent 
and be ashamed of, then you should [humbly] lower your head and reproach 
yourself, and place your mind on the right track; then the hindrances from 
the offence should disappear, and you will be able to arouse cessation-and- 
contemplation. For those whose [mistaken] views are still heavy, you should 
even more so cultivate repentance through contemplation of the mind. This 
will be explained below. 

In case you commit a serious offence in deed, there are methods of 
repentance [available] based upon the Four Samadhis. In The Contemplation 
of Samantabadra it says, "Sit properly and meditate on the true features [of 


If you depend on the Mahayana, how- Sit properly and meditate on the 
ever, repentance is allowed Zi f&X3&&f true features.... This is called the pri- 
HRH: see the scriptural quotes given by mary repentance iE : RIE d BR: 
Chih-i below. a paraphrase from The Contemplation of 
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reality]... This is called the primary repentance.” The [Sūtra on] Sublime and 
Supreme Samadhi says, "With regard to the four serious [offences] and the 
five grave offences, there is no way to be saved [from them] except through 
meditative concentration" The Vaipulya (Dharani Sūtra) says, “Repent in 
line with the three refuges, the five [major] precepts, and so on up to the two 
hundred and fifty precepts; if you are not allowed to be revived [as a member 
of the Sangha who has received the precepts], then you should not stay in 
that place.” The [Sūtra on] Petitioning Avalokitesvara says, "People who com- 
mit the ten evil offences and thus have broken [the rules of] pure activity 
(brahma-carya) are purged of the excrement-like defilements and return 
to purity.’ Therefore it should be known that Mahayana allows a person 


Samantabhadra; similar phrases in the 
sutra are found at T 9.393b7-8 and 394a28- 
29. These are translated in The Threefold 
Lotus Sutra (365 and 370) as follows: 
He should recite the Great-vehicle sutras 
And reflect on the mother of bodhi- 
sattvas. 
Innumerable surpassing means of tact- 
fulness 
Will be obtained through your reflec- 
tion on reality. (393b7-8) 
One who thinks of this law (of the 
supreme truth of emptiness) is called 
one who practices the first repentance of 
Kshatriyas and citizens. (394a28-29) 


This same text is also referred to in 
explaining the both-walking-and-sitting 
samadhi; see Mo-ho chih-kuan 14a-b. 

With regard to the four serious and 
the five grave offences, there is no way 
to be saved except through meditative 
concentration M Æ Hw # BR iE ce $$ ME BE 
$: as explained previously, this Sutra on 
Sublime and Supreme Samadhi à, RTE is 
probably a Chinese composition, and was 
lost and not included in the later Buddhist 
canons. It was rediscovered at Tun-huang 
and published by Sekiguchi Shindai in his 
Tendai shikan no kenkyü, 1969, 379-402. 

The closest phrase I could locate in this 
sütra, however, reads, "with regard to the 
five types of natures to [commit] offences, 
they will naturally be extinguished and 


removed merely by the cultivation of 
meditative concentration" (Sekiguchi, 
1969, 398, line 8). 

Repent in line with the three refuges, 
the five [major] precepts, and so on up 
to the two hundred and fifty precepts; if 
you are not allowed to be revived, then 
you should not stay in that place — 5$ £ 
373 2€ — BB dT CRT Rs BRL or 28 E RU 
f£: a summary from the Great Vaipulya 
Dharani Sūtra; the final phrase appears 
toward the end of the text where it gives 
instructions to bhiksuni for reciting a list 
of six dhàranis 1,400 times per repentance 
for eighty weeks, and adds, "In this way, 
after performing repentance for eighty 
weeks, this forms the basis for [keep- 
ing] the precepts; if you are not revived 
[as a precept-accepting member of the 
Sangha], you should not stay in that place" 
(T 21.656b25-26). Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
208) interprets this phrase as: "there is no 
basis for claiming that one cannot revive 
[as a member of the Sangha].” 

This text served earlier as the basis for 
one of the methods of the both-walking- 
and-sitting samadhi. 

People who commit the ten evil 
offences and thus have broken pure 
activity are purged of the excrement- 
like defilements and return to purity 
BRETT A ET RESET ER BR (E IS: an 


unusually accurate quote from the Sūtra 
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to repent even of these [serious] offences. Offences that arise from serious 
conditions should, in turn, be repented of with a serious mind, and thus you 
should be able to heal these conditions. If you do not have a serious mind 
with regard to repentance, there will be no benefit. If the hindrances are not 
extinguished, cessation-and-contemplation will not be illumined. 

If, in fact, you commit serious offences but repent in agony, then [the 
effects of the offences] will be easily removed and extinguished. Why is this 
so? Because such a person has not wandered far from the [true] path. Heavy 
hindrances from the [distant] past, however, will certainly be difficult to 
overturn, because a person [with such hindrances] has wandered deep and 
far [from the path]. 

If you wish to repent of heavy hindrances from the two times [of the past 
and present life] by practicing the Four Samadhis, you should know about 
the ten kinds of mind that go with the flow [of samsara] and clearly know 
your own faults. You should put into motion the ten kinds of mind that go 
against the flow [of samsara], and thus be healed. These twenty kinds of 
minds are together the basis for all repentance. 


1. Ten Kinds of Mind That Go with the Flow of Samsara [39c26] 


The ten kinds of mind that go with the flow [of samsara] are as follows: 


1. From the beginning to be in dark ignorance and delusion, drunk 
with defiled passions, and deludedly presume [the existence of] the 
human self. If you presume [the existence of] the human self, you 
arouses the [mistaken] view of [the substantial existence of] the 
body; because of this [mistaken] view of the body, you have deluded 


on Petitioning Avalokitesvara (T no. 1043, 
T 20.35b8-11; see Chih-i's exposition of 
the neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 15a.). The context reads: 


When this spell is heard, all fear- 
ful things, all poisonous and injurious 
things, all evil demons, tigers, wolves, 
and lions will close their mouths, shut 
themselves up, and not be able to harm 
you. People who have broken [the rules 
of] pure activity, or those who do the 
ten evil deeds, when they hear this spell 
they will be purged of their excrement- 
like defilements, and return to [a state 
of] purity. 

Actually, the way the quote is given by 


Chih-i could be read “People who have 
broken pure activity, and those who do 
the ten evil offences, are in turn [even 
more] pure after they are purged of the 
excrement-like defilements.” This reading 
implies that it is better to have the defile- 
ments (and then be purged of them) and 
that somehow you are even more pure 
after being purged of them than if you did 
not have them at all to begin with. How- 
ever, I have translated Chih-i in light of 
the original text in the sütra (which in the 
sütra includes the phrase "when they hear 
this spell" as the cause for being purged of 
defilements). 


10 
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thoughts and perverted views [of the world]; because of perverted 
views, you arouse greed, anger, and delusion; because of delusion, 
you extensively produce karma; and because of this karma, you 
continue to flow through samsara. 


. [40a] You internally contain defiled passions and externally associate 


with evil friends. This fans the fires of deviant dharmas and stimulates 
the delusions of a self-centered mind, so that [delusions] increase 
twofold and thrive. 


. You are already endowed with evil conditions both internally and 


externally, so that internally your good thoughts are extinguished 
and externally your good deeds are extinguished. Again, you are not 
able to rejoice in the goodness of others. 


. You are dominated by your physical, verbal, and mental actions, but 


do not consider this to be evil. 


. Your evil thoughts pervade everywhere, even though they do not 


appear on the surface. 


. Your evil thoughts are continuous, without stopping day or night. 
. You cover and hides your faults, not wishing other people to know 


about them. 


. You are ignorant and foolish by nature, not fearing the evil path. 
9. 


You are without compunction or shame. 


. You deny the law of causality and become an icchantika. 


These are ten types [of mind or mental states] that are in tune with 
samsara, thus flowing toward dark perversion and producing evil. [These 
mental states are like] a maggot [lit., “shit-bug”] that enjoys being in the 
latrine and, without realizing or knowing [its situation], goes on living and 
accumulating experiences without making any plans [to improve its situa- 
tion]. So by breaking the four serious prohibitions and committing the five 
grave offences, you eventually end up as an icchantika, stuck in expansive 
samsara without any end. 


2. Ten Kinds of Mind That Go against the Flow of Samsara [40a10] 


Now, if you wish to repent, you should definitely oppose and go against 


Ignorant and foolish by nature &/E/& attaining Buddhahood. 
28: a phrase from the Sutra of Immeasur- Maggot that enjoys being in the latrine 
able Life, T 12.277a7-8. s D Sa E 7S CTS AR GRUT RT RT: 
Icchantika: a person who has no "good that is, a maggot with no sense of upward 
roots" and thus has no hope for ever mobility? 
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this flow of offences by utilizing the ten types of thoughts to turn back and 
remove evil dharmas. 


First is correctly believing in causality and the certainty of your weakness. 
[You should believe that] karmic seeds from long ago are not [necessarily] 
nullified even after a long time, and that ultimately they are your own doings, 
and other people cannot receive their effects[, or retribution, in your place]. 
Thus you should know minutely about good and evil, and do not arouse 
doubt and delusion [concerning the truth of causality]. Such a deep faith will 
overturn and destroy the icchantika-mind. 


Second is having a sense of shame T£, and to censure and overcome one- 
self. Barbaric offenders mi#%3E A have no sense of modesty or disgrace, and 
they follow the habits of beasts, abandoning the supreme adornment of a 
pure life. Indeed, without any hook [of restraint], you will perform serious 
offences. Heaven sees our hidden offences, so we should blush [with shame] 


Ten types of thoughts to turn back 
and remove evil dharmas + ff LARE 
i£: these ten are similar to the list of ten 
ways to approach repentance in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan, 462c26-463a3. Note that the 
Hsiao chih-kuan does not give a list that 
corresponds to the list of "ten kinds of 
mind that go with the flow of samsara" in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The context reads: 


The Buddha Dharma says that there are 
two types of healthy people: those who 
do not do evil, and those who do evil but 
then repent of it. If you wish to repent, 
you should accept ten dharmas that assist 
in this repentance: 1. clearly believe in 
causality; 2. arouse a strong sense of fear 
[concerning what will happen if your evil 
ways continue]; 3. have a profound sense 
of shame or remorse; 4. seek ways to 
eradicate your offences, that is, cultivate 
the appropriate method from among the 
various practices taught in the Mahayana 
sütras; 5. [publicly] confess your previous 
misdeeds; 6. sever your thoughts that 
continue [from past misdeeds]; 7. muster 
a determination to uphold the Dharma; 
8. arouse the great vow(s) to save sen- 
tient beings; 9. constantly be mindful of 
the Buddhas of the ten directions; and 
10. contemplate the non-arising of evil, 


or the nature of transgressions as non- 

arising. 

Note the slight differences in phras- 
ing; a comparison of the two lists gives 
a clearer idea of the content of the ten 
attitudes. 


Correctly believing in causality and 
the certainty of your weakness iE 2H 5€ 
HERA: or, “correctly believe in the cer- 
tainty of the truth of causality.” See Ikeda, 
Gendaigoyaku, 210; Kenkyüchüshaku, 316. 

Ultimately they are your own doings, 
and other people cannot receive their 
effects RAF ith AR: so much for the 
Mahayana concept of the transfer of merit 
or the grace of Amitabha? 

Know minutely about good and evil 
TB EE: that is, what you should do and 
what you should not do. 

Without any hook #) [of restraint]: 
Chan-jan (BT-II, 585) says, "In the past 
[it was said that] those without the hook 
of faith would produce serious offences, 
like a crazed elephant without a hook, 
so that it cannot be restrained. Now, you 
should use the ‘hook’ of shame and mod- 
esty, and ‘hook’ the shameless mind like 
an elephant 
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before heaven. When people know about us, and our offences are disclosed, 
then we should feel ashamed before people. Thus you should overturn and 
destroy a mind that has no [sense of] shame. 


Third is to fear the evil destinies. Peoples lives do not last forever, and if a 
single breath does not endure, one is gone [dead] forever. The dark destinies 
are far [from enlightenment] and provide no nourishment. The sea of suf- 
fering [2 samsara] is extensive; where can a boat or raft find safe haven? If 
we reject the [three levels of] erudition and the noble [bhumi sages], then on 
what can we rely? The years pass, and how can anyone gloat [when faced at 
the time of death] with the knife-like wind [that blows through the body]? 
How can you rest and just sit waiting for this bitter pain? This is like a wild 
jackal that has lost its ears, tail, and teeth, and tries to escape by feigning 
sleep, but when it hears that it is about to have its head cut off, it is filled 
with great fear. When you encounter [the truth concerning] birth, death, 


If a single breath does not endure, one 
is gone forever [lit. “a thousand years"] 
— MPETRE: I am not sure exactly 
what this phrase means literally, but my 
translation follows Ikeda, Gendaigoyaku, 
210. It has the air of a classical saying, but 
Chan-jan (BT-II, 586) says, "A thousand 
years follows a vernacular saying, that 
once you lose this human body, it will not 
return for ten thousand kalpas.” How- 
ever, the meaning is clear and eloquently 
stated by Rennyo in his famous letter “On 
White Bones" (translated by Minor and 
Ann Rogers, Rennyo: The Second Founder 
of Shin Buddhism (1991), 255: 

With the coming of the wind of imper- 
manence, both eyes are instantly closed, 
and when a single breath is forever stilled, 
the radiant face is drained of life and its 
vibrant glow is lost.... [The once familiar 
form] is taken to an outlying field, and 
when it has vanished with the midnight 
smoke, nothing is left but white bones. 


The dark destinies H£: The three 
evil destinies of hell, hungry ghosts, and 
beasts. 


The knife-like wind JJJ: forces that 
shake the body at the time of death. This 
term refers to the “winds of dissolution" 


(danmatsuma no kaze B »$05)8), or the 
severing of the marman, vital points or 
junctures in the body which if pressed or 
severed can result in death. Different mar- 
man are associated with the elements of 
water, fire, or wind. With death's approach, 
one or more of these elements increases, 
causing a "severing of the marman" (dan- 
matsuma), a process said to be excruciat- 
ingly painful and likened to a sharp wind 
passing through the body like a sword 
blade. 


A wild jackal 8f T: an analogy from 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.162c26-163a20. 
Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 858-59, translates: 


Un chacal (srgala) vivait dans une forêt 
en compagnie de lions (simha) et de 
tigres (vyaghra), à la recherche des proies 
laissées par ces derniers. Une fois qu'il 
était à jeüne et fatigué, il franchit, au 
milieu de la nuit, les remparts de la ville 
et pénétra dans une habitation. N'ayant 
pas trouvé la viande qu'il cherchait, il 
sendormit dans une cachette (raha- 
sisthana) et ne se réveilla qu'une fois la 
nuit passée. Effrayé et déconcerté, il ne 
savait que faire: sortir, c'était risquer de 
ne pouvoir séchapper; rester, c'était se 
condamner à la mort. Finalement, il se 
résolut à faire le mort et se coucha par 
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and disease, how can you not be filled with alarm? You cannot be haughty 
when faced with death—rather, how can you not be filled with fear? When 
such fear arises in the mind, it is like stepping into fire or boiling water. The 
six desires for the five sense objects do not pause in their avaricious defiling. 
[One who has such healthy fear] is like King ASoka, who, upon hearing an 
outcast (candala) cry out in the morning while ringing a bell that “another 
day is done, and in six days you shall die,’ had no thought for passionate 


terre. Des passants le virent; l'un d'eux 
déclara qu'il avait besoin d'une oreille 
(karna) de chacal et lui coupa une oreille; 
le chacal se dit: "L'ablation d'une oreille 
est douloureuse, mais je me contente de 
garder la vie.” Un autre homme déclara 
qu'il avait besoin d'une queue (puccha) 
de chacal, lui coupa la queue et s'en alla; 
le chacal se dit: "Si douloureuse que soit 
l'ablation de ma queue, ce n'est qu'une 
petite affaire” Enfin un troisième per- 
sonnage déclara qu'il avait besoin d'une 
dent (danta) de chacal; mais celui-ci se 
dit: "Les amateurs se multiplient; s'ils 
[savisent] de prendre ma téte, ma vie 
est condamnée Aussitôt, il se dressa et, 
déployant la force de son savoir, il bondit 
à travers un sentier de canalisation et 
parvint à se sauver. 

Il en va de méme pour l'ascéte qui veut 
échapper à la douleur: quand la vieilesse 
(jara) arrive, il essaye de se rassurer, il ne 
sattriste point et sapplique à l'énergie; en 
cas de maladie (vyádhi) également, tant 
qu'il y a espoir, il ne s'inquiéte pas; quand 
la mort (marana) se présente et qu'il sait 
qu'il n'y a plus d'espoir, il fait effort sur 
lui-méme et, s'armant de courage et de 
zèle, il redouble d'énergie; des régions 
de la mort, il arrivera finalement au Nir- 
vana. 


Chodron (2, 679) has: 


A jackal was living in a forest with the 
lions and tigers, looking for the prey left 
by these animals. Once when he was 
hungry and tired, in the middle of the 
night he jumped over the ramparts of the 
city and entered into a house. Not find- 
ing the meat he was looking for, he went 
to sleep in a hiding-place and did not 


awaken until night had passed. Fright- 
ened and bewildered, he did not know 
what to do: to leave was to risk not being 
able to escape; to stay was to condemn 
himself to death. Finally he resolved to 
die and he lay down on the ground. Some 
passers-by saw him; one of them said that 
he needed a jackal's ear and cut off his 
ear; the jackal said to himself: "Cutting 
off an ear is painful, but I am happy to 
save my life.” Another man said that he 
needed a jackal' tail, cut off his tail and 
went away; the jackal said to himself: 
"Painful as it is to have my tail cut off, 
that is only a small thing.” Finally, a third 
passer-by said that he needed a jackal's 
tooth; but the jackal said to himself: "The 
enthusiasts are too many; if they want to 
take my head, my life is over Immedi- 
ately he got up and using the power of his 
wisdom, he jumped across an irrigation 
ditch and was able to save himself. 

It is the same for the ascetic who wants 
to escape from suffering: when old age 
comes, he tries to reassure himself; he 
does not become saddened and applies 
exertion; also in the case of sickness, as 
long as there is hope, he does not worry; 
when death comes and he knows there 
is no more hope, he exerts himself and, 
arming himself with courage and zeal, he 
redoubles his energy; from the sphere of 
death, he will finally reach nirvana. 


Six desires 7\ &K: the sense desires of the 
eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body as-a-whole, 
and consciousness. 

King A$oka, who, upon hearing an 
outcast cry out ... iat E El PE ME S1 
ie $i -AC RAN EE JE SEC EREDE: 
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desires even though he possessed the five [sensual] desires. If practitioners 
[of the Buddhist path] have [a healthy] fear [of bad retribution] and take 
pains to repent, they should not begrudge life or limb, but jump-start into 
action like the wild jackal, and not have any consideration [for worldly mat- 
ters] like the fear-filled king. Thus you can overturn and destroy the mind 
that has no fear with regard to the evil way. 


Fourth is [publicly] confessing [your offences] %7, and not seeking 
to cover up your defects. The bandit-like poisonous weeds [of the defiled 
passions] should be removed quickly. [40b] If the roots are exposed, the 
branches wither; if the spring dries up, the flow of the stream is depleted. If 
you cover up the store of your offences, you will come to no good. Kasyapa 
ordered a mendicant (dhüta) to confess in the midst of the great assembly. 


see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.211a15-22. Actu- 
ally the hero of this story is Vita$oka, the 
younger brother of King Asoka. Lamotte 
Le Traité 3, 1263, translates: 
Lorsque Wei-to-chou (Vitasoka), frère 
cadet du roi Asoka, fut pour sept jours 
roi du Jambudvipa, il obtint de se livrer 
en grand aux cinq objets de la jouissance 
(paficakamaguna). Au bout de sept jours, 
le roi ASoka lui demanda: “Comme roi 
du Jambudvipa, as-tu éprouvé du bon- 
heur (sukha) et de la joie (mudita)?" 
Vitasoka répondit: "Je nai rien vu, rien 
entendu, rien remarqué. Pourquoi? Des 
candala, chaque matin, agitaient une clo- 
che et criaient à haute voix: 'Des sept 
jours [qui vous ont été accordés], autant 
ce sont déjà écoulés et, passés les sept 
jours, vous devrez mourir. Pour moi, 
entendant cette proclamation, tout en 
étant roi du Jambudvipa et comblé des 
cinq objets de la jouissance, mon chagrin 
(daurmanasya) et ma douleur (duhkha) 
étaient si profonds que je n'entendais 
rien et que je ne voyais rien.” 


Chodron (3, 1037) has: 


When Wei-to-chou (Vitasoka), the 
younger brother of King A$oka, was king 
of Jambudvipa for seven days, he was 
permitted to indulge in the five objects 
of enjoyment on a grand scale. At the 
end of the seven days, king Asoka asked 
him: “As king of Jambudvipa, did you 


experience happiness and joy?" Vitasoka 
answered: "I saw nothing, heard noth- 
ing, noticed nothing. Why? Because 
each morning, some candalas rang a bell 
and shouted: "Of the seven days [that 
you have been granted], so many have 
already gone by, and at the end of the 
seven days, you will die” Hearing this 
proclamation, although I was king of 
Jambudvipa and loaded down with the 
five objects of enjoyment, my sorrow and 
my suffering were so great that I heard 
nothing and saw nothing.” 


Lamotte notes that a longer version of 
the history of Vitasoka is contained in the 
Asokdavadana, T no. 2043, 50.141b-144a. 

Kasyapa ordered a mendicant to con- 
fess in the midst of the great assembly 
3n 3E SABE 43 A RH X $E: the classical com- 
mentaries refer to a passage in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.68b12-16, where Mahakasyapa 
directs Ananda to confess his faults. 
Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 97, translates : 

Le Grand Kasyapa dit: "Tu as commis 
six sortes de fautes duskrta. Il te faut, 
dans le Samgha, confesser (pratidesana) 
entiérement ces fautes" Ánanda dit qu'il 
y consentait et qu'il suivrait les instruc- 
tions de l'ayusmat Mahakasyapa et du 
Samgha. Alors Ananda tomba à deux 
genoux, joignit les mains, se découvrit 
l'épaule droite (ekamsam ullarasangam 
krtva), quitta ses sandales de cuir et 
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The Vaipulya (Dharani Sūtra) tells of facing one person for repentance. 
Other methods for practicing [repentance] should be followed with an ear- 
nest mind; rehabilitate [yourself] while facing a Buddha-image. If you hide 
in the shadows like a carbuncle, hiding and avoiding exposure, then you will 
not be healed but will die. Thus you can overturn and destroy the mind that 
covers up the store of offences. 


Fifth is severing the mental continuity [with past evil deeds] THSR-L.. If 
you "sever the results" [of past offences] and finally there is no production 
of new [offences], this is [true] repentance. As for those who again com- 
mit [offences again] after completing repentance, [the situation] is like the 
imperial law Fi in which, if someone is pardoned for their first crime, 
the offence is more serious if the offence is committed again. When you 
first enter the Buddhist community [or, the “meditation chamber" 3535], 
your offences are easily forgiven, but if they are committed repeatedly, they 
become more difficult to remove. Why should you chew again on that which 
you have already vomited out? Thus you can overturn and destroy the mind 
that constantly dwells on evil matters. 


Sixth is arousing the aspiration for enlightenment (bodhicitta). In the past 
you sought peace for yourself by putting others in danger, thus spreading 


confessa ses six sortes de fautes duskrta. 
Le Grand Kàsyapa, de sa main, conduisit 
Ananda hors du Samgha et dit à Ananda: 
"Détruis complétement tes impure- 
tés (dsrava) et tu rentreras ensuite. Ne 
reviens pas tant que tes derniers liens 
(bandhana) ne seront pas brisés.” Ayant 
ainsi parlé, il ferma lui-méme la porte. 


are broken.” Having spoken thus, he him- 
self shut the door. 


Facing one person for repentance [i] 
— ARES: see the Great Vaipulya Dhárani 
Sütra, T 21.656b24, in the same context of 
the quotes from this sütra above. The sütra 
reads, “Chant [this dharani] one thousand 
four hundred times for each repentance, 
asking one bhiksuni to act as a witness, 
and confess your offences while facing a 
[Buddha] image.” 

Sever the results [of past offences] iX 
RTS: that is, put an end to the stream of 
thoughts, as in $amatha/cessation? 


Chodron (1, 94) has: 


Kasyapa the Great said: "You have com- 
mitted six kinds of duskrta faults. You 
must confess these faults completely in 
the sangha” Ananda said that he agreed 
and that he would follow the instructions 
of the ayusmat Mahakasyapa and the 
sangha. Then Ánanda fell to his knees, 
joined his palms together, uncovered 


Finally there is no production of new 
[offences] # #7. 3&9: this phrase is found 


his right shoulder, took off his leather 
sandals and confessed his six kinds of 
duskrta faults. Ka$yapa the Great took 
Ánanda by the hand out of the sangha 
and said to him: "Completely destroy 
your impurities and then you can re- 
enter. Do not return until your last bonds 


in the Jen-wang ching, T 8.831c16. The con- 
text reads, "If there is no habitual output of 
karma in the triple world, then finally there 
is no production of new [karmic retribu- 
tion], and through the power of the vow 
one can be transformed and be born in 
the Pure Land.” 
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affliction in all places. Now you seek to extend salvation concurrently [for 
yourself and others], benefiting others by pervading the empty world [with 
your altruistic action]. Through this you overturn and destroy the mind that 
arouses evil in all places. 


Seventh is cultivating merit 1523 and compensating for your faults H. 
In the past you produced offences through threefold [physical, verbal, and 
mental] karmic deeds, without consideration for day or night. Now you do 
good physical, verbal, and mental [deeds], deliberately and diligently with- 
out resting. How can you fill in the rivers and the sea without moving moun- 
tains? Thus you overturn and destroy the mind that is arbitrarily affected by 
the three [types of] karmic actions. 


Eighth is keeping and guarding the true Dharma. In the past you extin- 
guished your own goodness as well as extinguishing the goodness of others. 
You did not rejoice in your own [good] deeds, nor did you rejoice for others. 
Now you keep and guard all good [deeds], and with [skillful] means increase 
and extend them [to help others], not allowing them to come to an end. 
This is like the sense of honor with which one acts to keep a fortress-city 
sound and intact. The Srimalàdevi Sūtra says that to keep and guard the true 
Dharma, and to embrace the true Dharma: this is the supreme matter. This 
overturns and destroys the mind that has no rejoicing. 


Ninth is to be mindful <& of the Buddhas of the ten directions. In the past 
you were friendly and familiar with evil friends, and trusted in and accepted 
their words. Now you are mindful of the Buddhas of the ten directions, and 
are mindful of unhindered compassion that acts as an unsolicited friend, 


To keep and guard the true Dharma, 
and to embrace the true Dharma: this 
is the supreme matter MEH xe IE E 
$355 —: a summary of passages from 
the Śrīmālādevī Sutra; see T 12.218a7: “To 
attain the wisdom of the true dharma is 
called the primary vow.’ See also the sec- 


freedom and mastery, according to their 
own will. To living beings of all kinds they 
offered unsolicited friendship. They car- 
ried on their shoulders the multitude of 
living beings, assuming the multitudes 
suffering as their own heavy burden. 


The phrase also appears in the Śrīmālā- 


tion of the sütra on Ekayàna, 219b4ff., 
which speaks of the true Dharma and 
what it embraces. 

An unsolicited friend FRA: this 
phrase can be found in the opening sec- 
tion of the Sutra of Immeasurable Life, T 
12.266b19. Luis Gómez (The Land of Bliss, 
158-59) translates the context: 

In all the myriad circumstances they 
[the bodhisattvas] acted with complete 


devi Sutra, T 12.218b17, shortly after the 
passage quoted above, with reference to 
people who embrace the true Dharma. 
Wayman, Śrīmālādevī Sūtra, 72, trans- 
lates as "spontaneously friendly,’ Diana 
Paul (203) translates it as “become friends 
without being asked,” and in A Treasury of 
Mahayana Sutras (ed. Garma C. C. Chang, 
1983, 368) it is rendered "They become the 
friends of all sentient beings universally, 
without need of an invitation." 
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and are mindful of unhindered wisdom that acts as a great teacher. This 
overturns and destroys the mind that follows after evil friends. 


Tenth is to contemplate the empty nature of offences. Have fully penetrat- 
ing understanding that the mental states of greedy desires, anger, and igno- 
rance are all the gates to quiescence. Why is this so? If greed or anger arise, 
where do they dwell? Know that this greed and anger dwell [temporarily 
and conventionally] as deluded thoughts. Deluded thoughts dwell as per- 
versions, perversions dwell as [mistaken] views concerning [the substantial 
existence of] the body 451; [mistaken] views concerning the body dwell as 
[mistaken] views concerning [the substantial existence of] the self 3X Fi; and 
[mistaken] views concerning the self do not dwell anywhere. Though you 
truly seeks in all ten directions, the [substantial] self cannot be obtained. [As 
it says in the Contemplation of Samantabhadra,| “Your own mind is empty 
of self[-existence]; offences and goodness have no subject [to which they 
belong].” [As it says in the Lotus Sütra,] “profoundly penetrate the marks 
of offences and goodness, and universally illuminate all ten directions.” 
Now apply this wisdom of emptiness as corresponding to the thoughts of 
the mind. [Thoughts vanish] as the dew disappears in a moment when the 
sun rises in the morning. Thus all thoughts of the mind are the gates to qui- 
escence, because they signify quiescence. This [realization] overturns and 
destroys the darkness of ignorance. 


These are ten types of repentance. They are in accordance with the 
way of nirvana, and oppose the flow of samsara. They are able [40c] to 
extinguish the faults of the four serious and the five grave offences. If you 
cannot understand these ten types of thoughts, then you have no knowl- 
edge of right and wrong #3; how, then, can you repent? Even if you are 
established [in the Buddhist community] and enter the meditation hall, and 
go ahead with ascetic practice, in the end there will be no great benefit. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, "Some say that encouraging the cultivation of 


Your own mind is empty of self; 
offences and goodness have no subject 
ROAI: a phrase from the Con- 
templation of Samantabhadra, T 9.266b, 
previously quoted by Chih-i in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 14a16-17. The Threefold Lotus 
Sutra, 363, translates the context: 

What is sin? What is blessedness? As your 
own mind is void of itself, sin and blessed- 
ness have no existence. In like manner 
all the laws are neither fixed nor going 


toward destruction. If one repents like 
this, meditating on his mind, there is no 
mind he can seize. 


Profoundly penetrate the marks of 
offences and goodness, and universally 
illuminate all ten directions i% JE tH 4h 
WHR f+ A: this passage from the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.35b28, spoken by the Dragon 
King’s daughter, has been quoted above 
at 6c2-3; see Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 200 
[183-84]). 
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ascetic practice is the cause and condition for approaching great nirvana, but 
this is not the case.” This is the meaning here. This is called the repentance of 
serious offences in deed. 


3. Repentance of Mistaken Views concerning 
Offences in Principle [40c5] 


Next is repentance with regard to mistaken views concerning offences 
JE. Since these are mistaken views and delusions, [there are ten kinds] 
in accordance with the flow of samsara, [which are] the same as [the ten] 
explained above. By facing the ten [kinds of] thoughts with regard to actual 
deeds and thus repenting, you repent of the offences of dull afflictions. Now 
repent of [mistaken] views to accommodate the principle [of reality], and 
thus repent of the offences of keen afflictions. If a mind of mistaken views 
flourishes, and you give rise to serious passionate defilements, you should 
use on the side [the repentance of] actual deeds as an aid. [This repentance] 
is as when you use a laxative; you should supplement it with [purging] cro- 
ton beans so that all is extricated and purged and fully exhausted. Therefore 
I will return again to the ten topics and through them clarify the repentance 
of [mistaken] views. 


First, overturning and destroying the lack of faith involves converting 
the mind with [mistaken] views concerning the body to know about igno- 
rance, suffering, and the causes of suffering. Take the case of Udraka, who 
attained the concentration of no-conceptions and was adored as the Buddha 
by people in this world, but he did not know [the truths of] suffering and 


Some say that encouraging the cultiva- 
tion ... but this is not the case Zi E MEE 
TEA 2S i Wika UR TER: almost ver- 
batim from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12. 754b11-12. The sütra continues by 
giving four conditions that are the cor- 
rect way to approach nirvana: getting to 
know a good friend, concentrate on hear- 
ing the Dharma, control your thoughts 
and ponder (the Dharma), and practice in 
accordance with the Dharma [i.e., proper 
methods]. 


[Purging] croton beans ED (semen 
crotonis; tiglium): Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
213) translates “a remedy made from beans.” 


Udraka #58 8:48: Udraka Ramaputra 


was Sakyamuni’s yoga master during his 
practice leading up to enlightenment, 
though Sakyamuni eventually left to 
devote himself to extreme asceticism. This 
story is in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.189anff. 
Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1050-52, translates: 
Ainsi, le rsi Yu to lo k'ie (Udraka), qui 
possédait les cinq supersavoirs (abhi- 
jfià), se rendait chaque jour en volant 
au palais du roi, oü il prenait son repas. 
Le roi et la reine, selon la coutume du 
pays, le saluaient en lui saisissant les 
pieds (padau sirasabhivandana). La reine 
l'ayant effleuré de la main, le rsi perdit 
ses abhijna. [Devenu incapable de voler], 
il demanda une voiture au roi et s'en 
alla, monté sur un char. De retour chez 
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the causes of suffering, so when his karmic recompense [from attaining the 
samadhi] was exhausted, he fell back [into a lower destiny]. Or take Sub- 
hadra, who attained the concentration of no-conceptions—although he had 


lui, il entra dans la forét, et chercha à 
reconquérir les cinq abhijria. Le recueil- 
lement lui revint mais, comme il allait 
retrouver ses abhijfid, un oiseau perché 
sur un arbre se mit brusquement à chan- 
ter et lui causa une distraction. Udraka 
quitta donc la forét et se rendit au bord 
de l'eau, en quéte de recueillement; là 
encore il entendit des poissons qui, en 
se battant, agitaient l'eau brusquement. 
Le rsi, ne trouvant pas le recueillement 
qu'il cherchait, en conçut de la colère: 
“Je voudrais, dit-il, tuer les poissons et 
les oiseaux jusquau dernier" Longtemps 
apres, à force de méditation, il trouva 
le recueillement (samapatti), et [après 
sa mort] il alla renaitre dans la Sphére 
de la non-conscience-non-inconscience 
(naivasamjnandsamjrdayatana). Lorsque 
sa durée de vie y fut épuisée, il renaquit 
en qualité de renard volant; il tuait tous 
les poissons et les oiseaux qu'il rencon- 
trait. Ayant commis d'innombrables 
crimes, il tomba dans les trois destinées 
mauvaises (durgati). Ce [triste sort] avait 
pour cause son attachement aux dhyána 
et samápatti. Il en ira de méme pour les 
hérétiques [attachés immodérément au 
dhyana]. 

For the English translation, see note at 

Mo-ho chih-kuan 130b21. 


Subhadra Afk RE Æ: this Subhadra (“the 
heretic”) was the last person converted by 
the Buddha before he passed away into 
parinirvana. He is known for rejoicing 
that the Buddha had died because now the 
monks could live as they liked, without the 
Buddhas constant interference. However, 
see the story of Subhadra in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.80c3- 81228. For a fully annotated 
translation see Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 205-11; 
Chodron 1, 178-82. The gist is: 

The brahmacarin Subhadra, 120 years 
old and possessing the superknowledges 


(abhijfià), was on the shore of lake Ana- 
vatapta. During the night in a dream he 
saw everybody without eyes, with bod- 
ies naked and deep in shadow; the sun 
had disappeared, the earth destroyed, 
the ocean dried up and Sumeru toppled 
over by wind-storms. He woke up fright- 
ened and said to himself: "What does 
this mean? My life has reached its end 
since the teachers of heaven and earth 
are about to fall’ Perplexed, he could 
not understand why he had had this bad 
dream. Formerly, he had a goddess friend 
(kalyanamitradevata). She came down 
from the sky and said to Subhadra: ‘Fear 
not; there is an omniscient one (sarvajna) 
called Buddha who, during the last watch 
of the night, will enter into nirvana with- 
out residue (nirupadhisesanirvana); the 
dream which you have had is not about 
you at all: 

The next day, Subhadra went to the 
forest of Kusinagara. He met Ananda 
and said to him: 'I have heard that your 
teacher teaches a new path to nirvana 
and today, during the [last] watch of the 
night, he is going to undergo cessation 
(nirodha). I feel some doubts (karksa) 
and I would like to see the Buddha so 
that he can dispel them: 

Ánanda replied: "The Bhagavat is on the 
point of death. If you question him, you 
will tire him out: 

Subhadra repeated his request three 
times, but Ánanda answered him in the 
same way each time. 

The Buddha heard this conversation 
from a distance and he ordered Ananda: 
‘Let the brahmacarin Subhadra come 
here and question me freely. That will be 
my last talk. He will become my disciple 
shortly: 

Then Subhadra, admitted into the pres- 
ence of the Buddha, exchanged friendly 
salutations (sammodanim katham 
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no crude conceptualizations, he had minute passionate defilements. Or take 
Dirghanakha, who was sharp in wisdom, but did not accept what should be 
accepted. 


vyatisárya) and sat down to one side 
(ekante nyausidat). He said to himself: 
"Some heretics who have renounced 
desires (anunaya) and wealth (dhama) 
and have gone forth from home (pravra- 
jita) have not found the Path (márga), 
Only the sramana Gautama has found it: 
Having had this thought, he spoke to the 
Buddha: ‘In the territory of Jambudvipa. 
six teachers claim each to be omniscient 
(sarvajrià). Is this statement correct?’ 

The Bhagavat answered with these 
stanzas: 


‘I was nineteen years old 
When I left home to seek the Path of 
the Buddhas. 

Since I left home 
More than fifty years have passed. 

In pure morality, dhyana and wisdom 
Heretics have no share in these. 

Having not the slightest share, 
How then would they be omniscient? 


In a system where the eightfold noble 
path (arydstangika marga) does not 
occur, the first, second, third and fourth 
fruits (phala) are missing; in a system 
where the eightfold noble path is found, 
the first, second, third and fourth fruits 
are present. O Subhadra, in my doc- 
trine, there is the eightfold noble path 
and consequently the first, second, third 
and fourth fruits are present. The other 
systems, those of the heretics (tirthika), 
are all void (sünya): they contain neither 
the Path nor the fruits nor the [true] 
$ramanas, nor the [true] brahmanas. 
Therefore in my great assembly there is 
the true lions roar (simhanada): 

Having heard this doctrine (dharma), 
the brahmacàrin Subhadra immediately 
attained the state of an arhat. He said to 
himself: 'I must not enter nirvana after 
the Buddha: Having had this thought, 
he sat down opposite the Buddha with 
crossed legs (paryankam abhujya) and 


then, by means of his miraculous power 
(rddhibala), he emitted fire from his 
body which consumed it entirely. Thus 
he attained his cessation (nirodha). 


Dirghanakha & JI: see the story of 
Dirghanakha ("long nails") in the pro- 
logue to the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.61b18- 
62a28 (Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 46-51), where 
Dirghanakha does not agree with the 
teachings of the Buddha as expounded by 
Sàriputra; this is part of the seventeenth of 
twenty reasons for the Buddha to preach 
prajnápáramità. The topic at hand is 
expounded at 62a2-22 (Lamotte, Le Traité 
1, 49-51): 

“(Sariputra) songeait: “Par quel ensei- 
gnement (upadesa) ce Gautama a-t-il pu 
gagner mon neveu?” Réflexion faite, il 
dit au Buddha: “Gautama, aucune thése 
ne magrée (sarvam me na ksamate).” 
Le Buddha dit 4 Dirghanakha: “Aucune 
thése ne t'agrée, cette vue méme ne 
tagrée-t-elle pas?" Le Buddha voulait 
dire: Tu as déjà bu le poison des vues 
fausses (mithyadrstivisa), expulse main- 
tenant les imprégnations de ce poison 
(visavasana). Tu dis qu'aucune thèse ne 
tagrée, mais cette vue ne t'agrée-t-elle 
pas? —Alors, tel un bon cheval (a$va) 
qui, voyant lombre du fouet (kasacaya), 
se réveille et reprend la bonne route, 
le brahmacarin Dirghanakha, devant 
cette ombre du fouet quest la parole 
du Buddha (buddhavac), rentra en lui- 
méme et dépouilla (nisrjati) tout orgueil 
(darpa); honteux (lajjamana) et la tête 
basse (adhomukha), il fit cette réflexion: 
"Le Buddha m'invite à choisir entre deux 
contradictions (nigrahasthana). Si je dis 
que cette vue magrée, cest là un nigra- 
hasthána grossier (audarika) que beau- 
coup de gens connaissent. Pourquoi ai-je 
donc dit qu'aucune thése ne magrée? Si 
jadoptais cette vue, ce serait un mensonge 
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Even these lofty examples of non-Buddhists could not escape mistaken 
views, so they did not [attain] nirvana. How much less can those with crude 
and shallow [understanding], who do not measure up to Udraka #24. To say 
that theirs are true paths is a great mistake. These people have a passionate 
attachment to contemplating the wisdom of emptiness, and do not know 
[that they have this attachment]; this is a form of ignorance. If they follow a 
different [path], they rely on mistaken views and create “volitional activity” 
(samskdra). Views and activity depend on form; this is “name-and-form” 
(nàma-rüpa). Name-and-form lead to suffering and so forth, and suffering 
from delusions arouses passion and [worldly] existence. [Worldly] existence 
gives birth to future birth and death, the flow of which churns continu- 
ously. How can this be called quiescence? If they claim to have exhausted 
[the cycle of] birth and death, these are irresponsible words. This is calling 
ignorance and a mind full of mistaken views "the path,” [calling] “the path" 
that which is not the path, and ascribing cause to what is not a cause—this 
is called "attachment to precepts” #%([3#] 4X. How can this not be a misappro- 
priation of [the meaning of] causality? To call the future painful retribution 
in the three [evil] destinies by the name "nirvana" reveals an attachment to 
mistaken views. To ascribe what is not a result as a "result" [such as the fruit 
of enlightenment] is to misappropriate [the meaning of the term] “result.” 


(mrsavada) manifeste, un nigrahasthana 
grossier, connu de beaucoup de gens. 
Le second nigrahasthana est plus subtil 
(suksma); je veux l'adopter, car peu de 
gens le connaissent." Ces réflexions faites, 
il dit au Buddha: “Gautama, aucune thése 
ne m'agrée, et cette vue méme ne magrée 
pas.” Le Buddha dit au brahmacarin: 
“Rien ne t'agrée, et cette vue méme ne 
t'agrée pas! Mais alors, en nadmettant 
rien, tu ne différes pas d'une foule de 
gens. Pourquoi te hausser et concevoir 
un tel orgueil?” Le brahmacàrim Dirgha- 
nakha ne sut que répondre et reconnut 
qu'il était tombé dans un nigrahasthàna. 
Il rendit hommage à lomniscience (sar- 
vajiána) du Buddha et obtint la foi 
(sraddacitta). Il fit cette réflexion: “Je suis 
tombé dans un nigrahasthana. Le Bhaga- 
vat na pas manifesté mon embarras. Il n'a 
pas dit que c’était faux, il na pas donné 
son avis. Le Buddha a des dispositions 
affectueuses (snigdhacitta). Tout pur 


(paramasuddha), il supprime tous les. 
sujets de discussion (abhilapasthana); 
il a atteint le grand et profond Dharma 
(mahagambhiradharma); il est digne de 
respect (arcaniya). La pureté de sa pensée 
(cittavisuddhi) est absolue (parama). 
For the Englisk translation of this pas- 
sage, see note at Mo-ho chih kuan 133bu1. 
These three people—Udraka, Subhadra, 
and Dirghanakha—are all examples of 
wise yet non-Buddhist sages. 
Ignorance #£44: the first link in the 
twelvefold link of dependent arising. 
Volitional activity 17: the second link 
of the twelvefold chain, following igno- 
rance. 
Name-and-form %: the fourth link 
in the twelvefold chain. 
Passion € and existence 4: the eighth 
and tenth links in the twelvefold chain. 
Birth and death 4E: the twelfth link of 
the twelvefold chain. 
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You should know about mistaken views with regard to] the body, extreme 
[views], and other wrong views. These sorts of minds full of mistaken views 
correspond to [the Noble Truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering, 
and not to [the Noble Truths of] extinction and the Path. These are not even 
the [understanding of the Truths of] extinction and the path in the Tripitaka 
[Teachings], much less the path and extinction of the Mahayana! If you 
are able in this way to know of worldly [understandings of] causality, you 
should also know of transworldly [understandings of] causality. Therefore 
the Paricavimsati Sutra says, "Prajfia-wisdom is able to signify the marks of 
the world.” That is, it signifies what is the path and what is not the path. This 
means [that one who has prajrid-wisdom] knows deeply about the mind full 
of mistaken views and about suffering and the causes of suffering. 

Also, "deep" means that you not only know about ignorance, suffering, 
and the causes of suffering, but also know the [understanding] of causality 
in the Tripitaka [Teachings], and also know of causality in terms of the Four 
Truths [understood in line] with "the dharmas that arise through causes and 
conditions are empty.” 

Again, "deep" means also to know about causality in terms of the Four 
Truths [interpreted] as “immeasurable, [understood in line] with “that 
which arises though causes and conditions [41a] is conventionality? 

Again, "deep" means also to know about causality in terms of the Four 
Truths [interpreted] as “spontaneous, [understood in line] with “that which 
arises through causes and conditions is the Middle.” [At this level] you inclu- 
sively know all causes and effects within one thought of a mistaken view [in 
the mind]. Therefore it says in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, "You can express 
and measure the immeasurable [cycle of] life and death in a single thought 


Suffering and the causes of suffering: 
the first two of the Four Noble Truths. 

Extinction and the Path: the last two of 
the Four Noble Truths. 

Prajna-wisdom is able to signify the 
marks of the world Æ BE: TMT: a 
phrase repeated many times in a passage 
in the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.323b-c. 

Dharmas that arise through causes 
and conditions are empty H#® KEN 2: 
this is the understanding of the Shared 
Teachings, which emphasize emptiness. 


That which arises though causes and 
conditions is conventionality Amel fz: 
this is the understanding of the Distinct 


Teachings, which emphasize convention- 
ality. 

That which arises through causes and 
conditions is the Middle [f£B[rh: this is 
the level of understanding of the Perfect 
Teaching, which emphasizes the Middle. 
For an analysis of the Four Noble Truths 
along these lines, see the Fa-hua hsiian-i, 
T 33.700c15-702a12; see Swanson, Founda- 
tions, esp. 142-43, 226-34. 


You can express ... in a single thought 
in the mind 55 — 2.0 7E RE TS i fe E AEG: 
the phrase in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.719b14, is slightly different: “Within 
one thought you are able to perceive 
immeasurable and unlimited worlds.” 
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in the mind.” This is called “beyond conceptual understanding.” Therefore 
that which is called “deep faith” overcomes the lack of faith. 


Second is giving birth to serious shame and remorse ti. Not perceiving 
in our minds the principle of the threefold truth is shameful and to be regret- 
ted. Furthermore, to discuss [this matter with regard to] human and divine 
beings in terms of the principle of contemplation, "shame" refers to [the 
characteristic of] humans [at the stage of] “parched wisdom" and “poten- 
tial"; “remorse” refers to [the characteristic of] those who have attained the 
four fruits [of the stream-enterer, once-returner, non-returner, and arhat] 
and the pure divine state [of arhats, pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas]. [The 
stages of] humans with the thirty[-four] states of mind, divine [bodhisattvas] 
of the ten bhümi stages, humans at the level of the five degrees and the puri- 
fication of the six senses, the forty-two heavenly levels—with regard to these 
lists, those who consciously act to attain this recompense are called “human 
beings” A, and those who spontaneously are rewarded with these fruits are 
called “divine beings" X. It is the same for the three types of human and 


[The stage of] “parched wisdom" $t$ 
and “potential” t: the lowest levels and 
the first two of the ten bhumi stages of the 
Shared Teachings. 


Pure divine state i$ XK: see note below 
on this term in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.112C1. 


The thirty[-four] states of mind — T 
‘Ls: Chih-i has “thirty [states of] mind,” 
but perhaps this refers to the “thirty-four 
enlightened mental states”: the sixteen 
mental states that sever mistaken views 
and the eighteen mental states that sever 
deluded attitudes and obstacles to true 
knowledge. 


Divine [bodhisattvas] of the ten bhümi 
stages 1353€ X: lit., “righteous divine 
beings,’ a name for one of the four types 
of divine states. See the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.737¢24-29; the other three are 
worldly divine beings ttf] X (the earthly 
kings and princes), those born in heavenly 
realms &X (the gods such as Indra), and 
the pure divine beings (stream-winners 
through pratyekabuddhas). “Righteous 
divine beings” refers to bodhisattvas 
who have advanced to and beyond the 


ten stages of “dwelling.” The ten stages of 
dwelling for those of the Distinct Teach- 
ings are equivalent to the ten bhumi stages 
for those of the Shared Teachings. 


Humans at the level of the five degrees 
finn: the lowest level of achievement of 
those of the Perfect Teaching, and the 
level of enlightenment that Chih-i him- 
self claimed, on his deathbed, to have 
achieved. 


Forty-two heavenly levels Vu T fr X: 
the forty-two bodhisattva stages? 


Three types of human and divine 
beings —f& A X: the three types of divine 
beings in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.112b28- 
c2 overlaps yet differs from the “four types 
of divine beings" outlined above from the 
Maha-parinirvana Sūtra. In the Ta chih tu 
lun, the three types of divine beings are the 
“titled/named divine beings" X (earthly 
kings and princes), "born divine beings" 
A: X (gods such as Indra and Brahma), 
and the "pure divine beings" i$* X (arhats, 
pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas). Per- 
haps the three types of human beings 
refers to $ràvakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas? 
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divine beings. The path of [skillful] means is for human beings; the [direct] 
manifestation of the truth E38 [or, “principle of the real"] is for divine 
beings. A mind [full of mistaken] views produces offences that conceal the 
principle of the threefold truth, so that even the three types of human and 
divine beings are not be able to arrest it. Thus you should have shame and 
remorse that is able to overturn and destroy the mind that is shameless and 
remorseless. 


Third is having [a healthy sense of] fear. Know that having a mind [full of 
mistaken] views produces offences, and that this fault is deep and profound. 
The Great Treatise says, "Ihe Buddhas expound the meaning of emptiness in 
order that [people] may be free from [mistaken] views; if in turn you have a 
[mistaken] view of emptiness, [even] the Buddhas cannot save [such a per- 
son].” If, because of [mistaken] views, I now arouse great offences, then I will 
be born in a hell of another realm until the span of a kalpa is exhausted. After 
the span of a kalpa, I will return to this place. Events will continue turning in 
this way without measure and without limit. If I were to expound concern- 
ing the results and retributions to be experienced in this body, "you would 
belch out hot blood and die^ Therefore you should know that the offence of 
[mistaken] views is very serious. If you are not in the state of no-outflows [of 
passionate afflictions], then you cannot escape [the cycle of] birth and death, 
and passionate afflictions nurture karma—without a doubt that you will fall 
[into evil destinies]. If you do not pursue [the opportunity for enlighten- 
ment] within this one [human] lifetime, you will not meet the day of libera- 
tion for a long time. Because of this, you should arouse a great sense of fear 
[with regard to this life and its possible consequences]; this will overturn and 
destroy a mind that does not fear the evil destinies. 


Fourth is repentance. Your former [mistaken] views give rise to passion- 
ate attachments—this conceals the threefold truth and you are not able to 
firmly give rise to faith. Now, know the fault of [mistaken] views, discard 
doubt concerning the threefold [truth], do not try to conceal or hide any- 


The Great Treatise says: usually Great 
Treatise refers to the Ta chih tu lun, but 
the quote is actually from the Middle Trea- 
tise, T 30.18c16-17. This passage was also 
quoted above, though with somewhat dif- 
ferent phrasing, so I have given a different 
translation; see above and compare Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 38c27-28. 

You would belch out hot blood and die 
HIERIE: a phrase from the Ta chih tu 


lun, T 25.503a5-7. This is one of the reasons 
why, in some circumstances, the Buddha 
does not expound some things. The first 
reason is that if the Buddha expounds 
some things and people do not believe 
him, this would act as a cause for them to 
arouse further suffering. The second rea- 
son is that some people, upon hearing the 
teaching, would be so overcome with fear 
and dismay that they would belch out hot 
blood and die. 
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thing, and manifest the nature of the truth. In this way repentance can over- 
turn and destroy the mind that conceals the store of offences. 


Fifth is severing the mental continuity [with past evil]. The contempla- 
tion of the threefold truth should not be interrupted. You should heal the 
thoughts of the three [types of] delusions by means of the eightfold path, 
severing and not nurturing them. This overturns and destroys evil thoughts 
that continue [from the past]. 


Sixth is arousing the aspiration for enlightenment (bodhicitta). In consid- 
ering the principle of the threefold truth, you realize that everything is like 
empty space; this emptiness is unlimited; you should thus have compassion 
toward all, and seek to save and liberate everyone. In the past you wandered 
[in ignorance] and aroused delusions; such an existence was also limitless 
and therefore your offences were also limitless. Now your aspiration for 
enlightenment pervades the universe (dharmadhátu), and your arousal of 
doing good also pervades the universe. This overturns and destroys the 
spontaneous evil from the partial [understanding of] emptiness in the past, 
[41b] as the playing of the lions lute displaces other stringed instruments. 
This is the meaning here. 


Seventh is cultivating merit and compensating for your faults. The 
[thirty-seven] practices on the path for [realizing] the threefold truth are 
the treasure-torch dharani of the bodhisattvas; this is the way to practice the 
path, and inclines towards the gate to nirvana. These [thirty-seven] items on 
the path, if continued one thought after another, are precisely the cultivating 
of merit and the compensating for your faults. In the past you were attached 
to your [mistaken] views, thinking this was nirvana, so you were unmoved 


Treasure-torch WE dharani: a dharani 
expounded in verses in The Great Collec- 
tion of Sutras, T 13.25c9-26b12: 


Playing of the lion's lute displaces other 
stringed instruments hit Z eerie: 
see the simile in the Avatamsaka Sutra, 
T 9.778c7-10, the "lion's sinew" is also Separating far from all passionate afflic- 
referred to above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan tions, 
in the section on bodhicitta, T 46.9c24: With pure, undefiled truth; 


It is analogous to a person using a lion's This mind is able to create a great ray of 


sinew for the bowstrings of a lute. The 
sounds to be played are inexpressibly 
superior to [“drown out,” 'overwhelm"] 
[those made with] other strings. The voice 
of merit based on bodhicitta that emerges 
from the páramitàá-body of all Tathagatas 
completely drowns out and overwhelms 
what is heard from the five desires and 
the dharmas of the two vehicles. 


light— 

This is called the treasure-torch dharatii. 
Physical, verbal, and conscious actions 
are all quiescent, 

Like the pure light of the autumn moon. 
The cultivation of a great compassionate 
mind and equanimity— 

This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 


Unmoved by these views 514: or, 
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by these views, and did not cultivate the [thirty-seven] practices of the path. 
You realize [the extreme of] nothingness by getting rid of [lit., “moving” the 
notion of] Being, like an inchworm that can attain [some] movement but is 
not able to cultivate the practices of the path. 


Now you know that [the dualistic extremes of] Being and nothingness 
are [mistaken] views, and that non-attachment is the real [truth]; this is 
called “changing [or “moving”] the [mistaken] views" 51), but does not yet 
involve cultivating the practices of the path. If you destroy all [mistaken] 
views through analysis and practice the path, this is called "moving the [mis- 
taken] views" and cultivating the practices of the path. Again, you should 
view the essence [of reality] as simultaneously empty, conventional, and the 
Middle. This "simultaneity" Bl means that you are unmoved with regard to 
[mistaken] views, yet cultivate the three types of practices of the path. This 
is the cultivation of merit and compensation for the fault of arbitrary views. 


Eighth is keeping and guarding the true Dharma. In the past you guarded 
your views and tried to keep from having your views demolished by oth- 
ers, thus applying [skillful] means. Now you guard the threefold truth and 
emptiness and keep it from being demolished by [mistaken] views. If you 
become stagnant, apply skillful [means] generously. Abandon the body for 
the sake of the Dharma, as a father and mother keep and guard their child. 
This overturns and destroys the slandering of the good. 


Ninth is being mindful of the Buddhas of the ten directions. In the past 
you partook of the poison of [mistaken] views and were never satisfied, as 
one who is thirsty always thinks of drinking—but when you met an evil 
teacher, it was like getting brackish water. Suffering was renounced with 
suffering. You were haughty with self-pride, full of arrogance and insincer- 
ity. For thousands and millions of kalpas you did not hear the name of the 
Buddha. Now you are mindful of the threefold truth, that neither coming 
nor going is the Buddha, and that the non-arising of dharmas is the Buddha. 


given the way these characters are used in of all dharmas is like falling into the [mis- 
the context, “you did not move away from taken] view of eternalism. It is like an inch- 
these views. A similar phrase is found in worm who can move his front feet forward 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.544c9-10, but by shifting to his back feet. The cultivation 
it seems to have a different meaning: "Ihe of constant severance is like this.” 

non-Buddhists take pleasure in views, Neither coming nor going is the 
but the bodhisattva remains unmoved by Buddha, and that the non-arising 


views." of dharmas is the Buddha FXF 

Like an inchworm that can attain f+ iE BD: a passage from the 
movement inim As a $E j^ Fi 8) AS HEE — Panrcavimsati Sutra, T 8.421b27-29: “The 
Ám: see the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T Buddhas have no place of coming or no 
12.410b22-24: “Cultivating the severance place of going. Why is this? Dharmas 
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One is constantly guarded by the principle of the threefold truth. This over- 
turns and destroys the mind that is accustomed to evil friends. 


Tenth is contemplating the empty nature of offences. The three types of 
delusions are fundamentally quiescent. You did not comprehend this, how- 
ever, so you were deluded with regard to what was right and wrong, like a 
feverish patient who has visions of dragons and demons. Now you should 
contemplate these perceptions as like apparitions or magical illusions, that 
there is no place from where they come and no mark left after they go, and 
that they go neither to the east, west, south, or north. All offences are also 
like this—each one is empty and all are empty. Emptiness is the nature of 
offences, and the nature of offences is empty. This overturns and destroys the 
perverted mind. 


When you perform these ten repentances, you should deeply contem- 
plate the threefold truth. You should also include the ritual practices with 
a serious mind and without regard for your body or life. This is called the 
second [type of] healthy person [that is, one who does evil but repents of it]. 


4. Summary [41b26] 


These are the two types of repentance: in deed # and in principle #2. These 
two [types of] repentances extinguish the offences that obstruct the path, 
purify you with regard to the precepts, make samadhi manifest, and reveal 
and arouse cessation-and-contemplation. 


If you are pure in the precepts in deed, then this is the basis for the 
manifestation of samadhi, and reveals and arouses worldly wisdom 
and wisdom with regard to others’ minds. 

If you are pure in the precepts of non-arising, then the samadhi of the 
real truth [of emptiness] is made manifest, and omniscience is 
revealed and aroused. 


have the mark of non-moving. Like the 
dharmas, so are the Buddhas. Good son. 
Non-arising dharmas neither come nor 
go. Non-arising dharmas are the Buddha.” 


The second [type of] healthy person 
fit 53: in the opening section in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan (T 46.460c25-27), Chih-i points 
out that there are two types of healthy peo- 
ple: those who do not do evil, and those 
who do evil but repent of it. This seems to be 
based on a passage in the Maháparinirvána 
Sutra, T 12.720c1-2: "There are two types of 


wise people. First are those who do not do 
any evil. The second are those who do, but 
then repent. There are two types of foolish 
people. The first are those who do evil. The 
second are those who try to cover up [their 
evil deeds]? 


Precepts in deed # 7K: the precepts at 
the level of the Tripitaka Teachings, which 
emphasize causality. 

Precepts of non-arising #4 3X: the 
precepts at the level of the Shared Teach- 
ings, which emphasize emptiness. 
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If you are pure in the precepts of conventionality, then the samadhi of 
the mundane truth is made manifest, [41c] and the wisdom of [the 
marks of] the path is revealed and aroused. 

If you are pure in the precepts of the Middle, then the king of samadhis 
is made manifest, and universal wisdom is revealed and aroused. 
This is called the “king of samadhis” because it involves attaining 
the samadhi of the threefold truth, and all samàdhis are included 


within it. 


Also, since you are able to arouse all types of concentrations, without lacking 
any, this is called “cessation.” Also, since you are able to be endowed with all 
wisdom, this is called “contemplation.” Thus you should know that being 
pure in upholding the precepts and earnestly repenting are both primary 
conditions for cessation-and-contemplation. This is the meaning here. 


2. Preparing Sufficient Food and Clothing [41c6] 


Second is preparing food and clothing. Clothing covers your private parts 
and prevents vulgar privation; food sustains life and satisfies hunger and 


Precepts of conventionality BERAR: the 
precepts at the level of the Distinct Teach- 
ings, which emphasize conventionality. 


Precepts of the Middle B[ P5: the pre- 
cepts at the level of the Perfect Teaching, 
which emphasizes the Middle, the simul- 
taneous affirmation of both emptiness and 
conventionality. 


Preparing food and clothing KRE 
Æ: compare the corresponding passage in 
the Hsiao chih-kuan, 461a24-b9. See also 
the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.487a16-b2. The 
contents are quite similar (differences are 
noted in notes below), except that here 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan Chih-i adds an 
analysis in terms of "the practice of con- 
templation.’ 

Clothing covers your private parts and 
prevents vulgar privation; food sustains 
life and satisfies hunger and mends the 
pox KLAR HZ E Bt RPA. SUAS ép TRA AL ee: 
phrases from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.741c. The context (741b23-c17) reads: 

All common people receive clothing, 
food, bedding, and medicines for the 


sake of easing their minds and bodies. 
By seeking these things they create vari- 
ous sorts of evil. Without knowing the 
fault [of overzealous pursuit of mate- 
rial things] they thus transmigrate in 
the three evil realms. Therefore they are 
called “with outflows” [of passionate 
afflictions]. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
perceives this fault and avoids it. If he 
needs clothing, he will accept it. This is 
not for the sake of his body [that is, for 
physical pleasure], but only for the sake 
of the Dharma. He is not arrogant, but he 
is always humble of mind. He does not 
[accept clothing] for the sake of adorn- 
ment, but only for the sake of modesty and 
for protection from the cold and heat, from 
bad winds and rains, and from harmful 
worms, mosquitoes, flies, fleas, and scorpi- 
ons. Although he accepts food and drink, 
his mind is not full of greed. He accepts, 
not for the sake of the body, but for the 
sake of the true Dharma. It is not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of sentient 
beings. It is not [accepted] with arro- 
gance, but for the sake of [maintaining] 
physical strength. It is not because he 
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mends the pox. If you are physically calm and stable, then you can flourish 
on the path; if you flourish on the path, then the basis [for enlightenment] 
is established. Your body, life force, and [activity on] the path depend on 
[having sufficient] food and clothing. Therefore it says in the sütras that “The 
Tathagata attained anuttarasamyaksambodhi after eating.’ Although this 
was only one small condition [among many], it led to a great event. If you 
are naked and hungry, how can you calmly practice the path of the Dharma? 
Therefore it is necessary to prepare sufficient food and clothing. 


1. Clothing [41c10] 


"Clothing" prevents vulgar privation and keeps away the cold and heat, 


maligns and harms [others], but for the 
sake of curing hunger and the pox. Even 
if he gains delicious food, his mind is not 
full of greed. It is the same if he accepts 
a dwelling place—there are no bonds of 
greed in his mind. For the sake of the 
house of bodhi-wisdom, he repudiates 
the bandit of afflictions. He accepts the 
dwelling in order to keep away the bad 
winds and rains. He seeks medicine, but 
his mind has no greed. It is only for the 
sake of the true Dharma. It is not for the 
sake of [extending] your [worldly] lifes- 
pan, but for your eternal life [as a Bud- 
dha]. Good son. It is like a person who 
is sick with the pox. He smears on butter 
and the flour of roasted barley. He covers 
himself with a robe. Since pus and blood 
are oozing out, one applies butter and the 
flour of roasted barley. Medicine is used 
to cure the pox. One stays deep within a 
dwelling to avoid bad winds. 

The bodhisattva-mahasattva is also like 
this. He perceives the body as having the 
pox, and so he covers it with a robe. Since 
“pus” oozes from the nine orifices [of the 
human body], he seeks food and drink. 
He accepts a dwelling place because of 
the bad winds and rains. He seeks medi- 
cine because of the four types of poison. 
The bodhisattva accepts the four types 
of offerings for the sake of the path of 
bodhi-wisdom, and not for the sake of 
[extending] his life span. Why is this 
so? The bodhisattva-mahasattva pon- 


ders as follows: "If I do not accept these 
four types of offerings, my body will be 
exhausted and I cannot be strong and 
resolute. If I am not strong and resolute, 
then I cannot bear suffering. If I cannot 
bear suffering, then I will not be able to 
cultivate the good Dharma. If I am able 
to bear suffering, then I can cultivate 
immeasurable good Dharmas.” 


The Tathagata attained anuttarasam- 
yaksambodhi after eating 1K REI 
= #42: part of the legend of the Buddhas 
enlightenment is that he attained enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi tree after break- 
ing his extreme ascetic austerities and his 
fast by receiving food from Sujata, thus 
regaining his strength to sit in contempla- 
tion. The story is found in many forms in 
a variety of texts; one source is the Abhi- 
niskramana Sutra (Sütra on the life of the 
Buddha) (4°47 S48, T 3.771b12-22. 

Although this was only one small con- 
dition, it led to a great event JI 8E/] EX HEHE 
X38: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku-hen, 217) has, 
"Food and clothing may seem like minor 
things, but actually they are very impor- 
tant.” I prefer to take X 5€ as the “great 
event" of the attainment of Buddhahood 
as the term is used in the Lotus Sutra. 


"Clothing" prevents vulgar priva- 
tion and keeps away the cold and heat, 
keeps away mosquitoes and flies, and 
adorns the body ZEE MARA LE SE SA E bU 
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keeps away mosquitoes and flies, and adorns the body. There are three types 
of clothing. 

[First, simple clothing used by ascetics.] The great sage of the Himalayas 
kept to himself in the deep valleys and did not mix with people. He wove 
grass to make his seat, and used the skin of a deer for his robe. [Such a per- 
son] is not involved in receiving instruction 5t (dharayati), or receiving 
donations through an intermediary, or other [aspects of community life]. 
Yet this person has the power of resolve and patience, and does not require 
gentle [reminders from others to lead a pure life]. This person does not frolic 
with other people and thus is not troubled by physical needs. This is a supe- 
rior type of sage. 

[Second, the basic requirements for mendicants.] The twelvefold [rules] 
for mendicants allow only three robes, no more and no less. When these 


fii $8: a summary of the passage from Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.691b3-29. 


the Maháparinirvàána Sūtra, 741b28-29, 
translated in note above. 


Three types of clothing KA =F: see 
the Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.461a24-b9: 
There are three types of clothing. First is 
[the clothing required by those] like the 
great sage of the Himalayas who only 
needs one piece of clothing, just enough 
to cover your private parts. Such a person 
does not consort with other people, and 
has great powers of resolve and patience. 
The second type, like Kasyapa and so 
forth, constantly maintain the ways of 
the mendicant. They keep only three 
robes made from old rags, and no more. 
The third type are those who, living in a 
cold country, or having not yet attained 
sufficient forbearance, the Tathagata 
allows to use one each of a hundred items 
in addition to the three robes. However, 
these items must be managed by some- 
one else. Know the proper measure [of 
things], and know what is sufficient. If 
you are greedy and acquire too much, 
you will become confused and this will 
hinder your progress on the path. 


Great sage of the Himalayas 3l AT: 
the Buddha in a former life, during which 
he practiced great austerities and led a pure 
life in the wild forests and valleys of the 
Himalaya mountains. For details, see the 


Receiving donations through an inter- 
mediary #ii#: lit., “instructions in purity"; 
when a bhiksu receives gifts of clothing, 
bowls, money, food, and so forth, he must 
first give it away to someone who will 
manage the goods in his stead, in order to 
maintain a "purity" unhampered by mun- 
dane concerns. This system was developed 
to avoid direct accumulation of wealth by 
members of the Sangha. The literal term 
"instructions" comes from the ritual that 
was developed for such activity, which 
involved an explanation of the pure life. 


Does not require gentle [reminders] 
7S im): Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 217) has, 
"He has such great resolve and patience 
that he does not need to be reminded 
whether or not he is following the teach- 
ings, and does not need to wear a warm 


and thick [robe]? 


Twelvefold [rules] for mendicants T — 
SARE (dhutanga): ascetic rules that a monk 
may choose to follow, though not neces- 
sarily all at the same time. As Chan-jan 
points out (BT-II, 607), the Vinaya texts 
are not in agreement as to the content of 
these twelve rules. NAKAMURA, 803, gives 
the following list: 


1. using clothing made from rags 
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people leave the group and enter the mountains, they need proper clothing 
and provisions. Therefore they are allowed three robes. This is a middling 
type of sage. 

[Third, extra clothing required by those in a trying climate.] Those 
who are in a very cold country are allowed one each of a hundred auxiliary 
[items], but it is necessary for the donations to be managed for them. When 
they go out [to ask for donations], they should get sufficient offerings and 
not seek too much. If they seek too much they will suffer bitterness, and 
the task of how to keep and protect [the excess offerings] will cause further 
suffering. This will distract from and hamper their own practice, as well as 
confuse their patrons (danapati). If you receive only a little, then you should 


know how much is sufficient. This is an inferior type of sage. 


2. limiting your clothing to three robes (one 
robe for use during begging rounds, for 
during ceremonial duties, and for daily 
use) 

3. always begging for your meals 

4. not taking any extra meals 

5. one seated meal 

6. one meal (a day?) 

7. Staying in a secluded place 

8. sitting in meditation on a mound 

9. sitting in meditation under a tree 

10. sitting in meditation on open ground 

11. sitting in various places 

12. sitting in meditation constantly with- 
out lying down. 


The Ta chih tu lun mentions the three 
robes and the twelve rules briefly at T 
25.538b. 

Only three robes, no more and no less 
—KT 47: compare the passage in the 
Hsiao chih-kuan (463a26-27): "The second 
type, like Kasyapa and so forth, constantly 
maintain the ways of the mendicant. They 
keep only three robes made from old rags, 
and no more.” 

Traditionally, the three “robes” a 
monk is allowed to have and use are 1. 
a robe for wearing when you go out on 
the begging rounds or to visit the king's 
palace (samghàti); 2. a robe used during 
ritual performances or attending lectures 
(uttara-samghati); and 3. a garment for 
daily use and activity (antarvasaka). 


Allowed one each of a hundred auxil- 
iary [items] #24 — 5): these include types 
of clothing, begging bowls, materials for 
sitting in meditation, and water jugs. For 
a partial listing see the commentary in 
the Shiki, BT-II, 609-11. The phrase could 
also be read “a hundred and one items,” 
but I follow the explanation in the Kogi 
that this means “one” each of up to one 
hundred different items. 


It is necessary for the donations to be 
managed for them ££ iis: I have taken 
this to refer to the practice of having an 
intermediary manage a monks mundane 
concerns; see note above. On the other 
hand, Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 218) trans- 
lates: "they can wear a variety of things, 
but must ask whether they are necessary 
for practice.” 


Know how much is sufficient Az: 
the idea of "knowing what is sufficient" 
is given better play in the Hsiao chih-kuan 
(see the translation in Volume 3). This is 
a common ideal in Buddhist texts, but it 
has not received sufficient attention; see 
James Heisig on "Sufficiency and satisfac- 
tion in Zen Buddhism" (1993). Perhaps the 
most intriguing expression of this phrase 
is found on a stone water basin (Jpn. 
tsukubai) found in the back of Ryoanji. 
The center of the basin is a square, which 
forms the same radical for four characters 
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The practice of contemplation is [also] your "clothing. The Mahapari- 
nirvana Sütra says, “Oh bhiksus, although you are clothed with the robes 
of a monk, your minds are not yet dyed with the cloak of the Mahayana 
Dharma.’ As the Lotus Sütra says, “Put on the cloak of the Tathagata.... A 
mind of forbearance and patience is the cloak of the Tathagata.” This is the 
patience of quiescent extinction. The intractable two extremes of samsara 
and nirvana are not independent of the reality of the Middle Way; [know- 
ing] this is called “forbearance.” Resting your mind in the Middle Way is 
called “patience.” Being separate from the boisterousness of dual [extremes] 
is called “quiescence.” Being beyond the two types of death is called “extinc- 
tion.” The patience of quiescent extinction cloaks the evil of the two extremes; 
to prevent vulgarity is one of the meanings of “clothing.” To remove the five 
types of delusions is like blocking heat; to destroy ignorance and [mistaken] 
views is like restraining the cold. To be unmoved with regard to samsara and 
to be undisturbed by emptiness—to abandon these two notions and percep- 
tions is like [clothing] obstructing mosquitoes and flies. 

This patience contains all Dharmas, like a mirror that reflects images 
while tiles and stones do not. The Middle includes all marks, but [the view 
of] emptiness-alone does not. Therefore it says [in the Lotus Sūtra], “pro- 


ZEE A to read “I only know what is suf- 
ficient.” For a visual of this basin see, for 
example, the Ryoanji homepage at www 
ryoanji.jp. 

The practice of contemplation is [also] 
your "clothing" $211153-X: as mentioned 
above, discussing clothing in terms of the 


practice of contemplation is unique to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Oh bhiksus, although you are clothed 
with the robes of a monk, your minds 
are not yet dyed with the cloak of the 
Mahayana Dharma Jt Fr 8E B Ze LK 
WeX3EikBR: a phrase directly out of the 


Maháparinirvàna Sutra, T 12.616a27-29. 


Put on the cloak of the Tathagata.... A 
mind of forbearance and patience is the 
cloak of the Tathagata # 40K X oA 
RAZ. EOE: phrases extracted from 
chapter 10, “Preachers of Dharma,’ in the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.31c26. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 180 [164]) translates: “Don the cloak 
of the Thus Come One.... The cloak of the 


Thus Come One is the thought of tender 
forbearance and the bearing of insult with 
equanimity.” 

Patience of quiescent extinction $i 
2: see below. 


Not independent of 7^ —7 X: lit., “not 
two and not different from.” 


Two types of death —%t: the ordinary 
death of a human being and the death of 
a bodhisattva that is beyond conceptual 
understanding. 


Patience of quiescent extinction 3X 
E: or, “quiescence, extinction, and 
patience.” I usually translate Æ. as "for- 
bearance, but the context here calls for a 
variety of expressions. 


Two notions and perceptions 5&1: that 
is, notions of an overly affirmative and 
substantial Being, and an overly negative 
“emptiness.” 

But [the view of] emptiness-alone 
does not {EŒ #£: or, “emptiness-alone is 
merely nothingness.’ 
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foundly penetrating the marks of offences and goodness, and universally 
illuminating all ten directions, [42a] the minute, sublime, and pure body 
[of the Buddha] is endowed with the thirty-two marks, thus adorning the 
Dharma body with grandeur.” A single contemplation of quiescent patience 
includes all virtues; this is called "clothing" and is also called "grand adorn- 
ment.’ It is not something to be realized by dissecting it into nine, seven, or 
five parts. 

The three robes correspond to the three contemplations. The threefold 
truth covers vulgarities; the threefold truth blocks the cold and heat of [mis- 
taken views] and passions, keeps away [evil] notions and perceptions that 
are like mosquitoes and flies, and adorns the triple [Buddha] body. There- 
fore threefold contemplation is like robes. It is the patience of overcoming 
[passions] {K%, patience in accordance with forbearance #JIA% [or, “for- 
bearance from pliantly following (the path)]” and patience from [realizing] 
non-arising and quiescent extinction $E RR. 

Again[, at the first level of threefold contemplation], arousing [mis- 
taken] views is like the cold, and arousing passions is like the heat. Cultivat- 
ing cessation-and-contemplation and attaining the understanding of insight 
into the [Four Noble] Truths is like warming up; [cold mistaken] views no 
longer arise. Attaining understanding from pondering [the truth of empti- 
ness] is like cooling off; [hot] passions no longer arise. If the five senses no 
longer arouse evil, then one has the adornments of blessings and virtue; if 
your intent is no longer evil, then you have the adornment of wisdom. 

The other two [levels] of contemplation should be understood as being 
like clothing as explained above. The “one hundred and one long [auxiliary] 
garments’ include all practices and methods that assist in the path. These 
assist threefold contemplation and together cover all delusions and adorn 
the triple body [of the Buddha]. This is what it means for the practice of vari- 
ous methods and the cultivation of patience to be like “clothing.” 


Profoundly penetrating ... adoring the Using the eighty beautiful features 


Dharma body with grandeur: almost ver- 
batim from chapter 12 in the Lotus Sūtra, 
T 9.35b28-c1, spoken by the Dragon Kings 
daughter. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 200 [183- 
84]) translates: 
Having profoundly mastered the marks 
of sin and merit, 
Universally illuminating all ten direc- 
tions, 
The subtle and pure Dharma-body 
Has perfected the marks thirty-two, 


As a means of adorning the Dharma- 
body. 

Nine, seven, or five parts JE7L AK 
Prik tE: as far as I was able to determine, 
there is no special meaning to these num- 
bers. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 219), how- 
ever, translates: "clothing made by cutting 
[cloth] into nine, seven, or five strips are 
not the only kind of clothing.” I do not 
know how Ikeda arrived at this translation. 
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2. Food [42a12] 


As for “food, there are three situations. [In general,] food is nourishment for 
the body so that you can cultivate the path. 

First are those who dwell deep in the mountains, who have eliminated 
all their traces [in mundane society] and gone far away from the human 
community. Their only provisions are sweet fruits and luscious water, and 
one vegetable or fruit at a time. Perhaps their only nourishment for sustain- 
ing life is pine [needles] or oak [leaves]. Like [the sage of] the Himalayas 
[who survived on] sweet [fruits], fragrant [flowers], lotus [roots], and so 
forth, after finishing a meal they concentrate the mind and ponder while 
sitting in meditation, without any other activity. This kind of food is for 
superior sages. 

Second, the mendicants (dhüta) in a secluded place (aranya) beg [for 
their food]. This is a place for cultivating the path, removed even from the 
sounds of the pastures. The seven Buddhas [of the past] all clarified the 
Dharma of begging, so that you are insulated and self-sufficient, and the 
[Vaipulya] Dhàrani, Pratyutpanna [Samadhi], and the Lotus sütras all tell 
of begging for food. If the road is too far, you are isolated and hampered in 
your task [to beg for food]; if it is too near [human habitation], then there is 
the cacophony of people and things. If it is neither too far nor too near, then 


begging can be done easily. This kind of food is for middling sages. 


As for “food,” there are three situations 
RZ= RAR: in the Hsiao chih-kuan (T 
46.461b1-7) Chih-i gives four types, or 
four sources, of food: 1. the situation of the 
mountain ascetic, who gathers his own 
food; 2. the dhüta, who accepts donations 
of food on his begging rounds; 3. the food 
given by sponsors and donors directly to 
the monk; and 4. the food given to the 
Sangha and managed for the sake of the 
community. Here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
Chih-i combines the third and fourth 
into a single third category, and interprets 
these three categories with his usual three- 
fold pattern. 


Sweet [fruits], fragrant [flowers], lotus 
[roots], and so forth H & f& S: see the 
story of the sage of the Himalayas (referred 
to above) in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.691b11-13. 


All tell of begging for food ZR: for 


the Vaipulya-dhárani Sūtra see the pas- 
sage (T 21.645a9-b13) which tells of the 
story of the monk who begs for offer- 
ings to give to the Buddha (see Volume 3; 
also quoted under Mo-ho chih-kuan 13b). 
The story opens (645a9-11), "Also, good 
sons, at one time there was a bodhisattva 
named Pürvamgama, who as a mendicant 
entered the city to beg for food..." 

For the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra 
see the phrase almost at the end of the 
sutra (T 13.919a25), “bhiksus go from 
house to house begging for food?” 

For the Lotus Sutra see the passage in 
chapter 14 on “The Practice of Peace,’ at T 
9.37c7. Hurvitz (211 [194]), translates: 

When he enters a village to beg for food, 

Let him take a bhiksu with him. 

If there is no bhiksu, 


He is single-mindedly to recollect the 
Buddha. 
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Third, for those who are not able to fast [by abstaining] from grains 
and fruit, and also are not able to beg for food like a mendicant, there is 
the [possibility of] receiving external support from a donor (danapati) who 
sends food and offerings [directly]. Also, food can be accepted through an 
intermediary #i# in accordance with the prescribed method. This [situation 
with regard to food] is for inferior sages. 


If we were to clarify [the meaning of] food in terms of the contempla- 
tion of the mind [we could say as follows]. The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, 
"Although you bhiksus practice begging for food, you have not yet attained 
the food of the Mahayana Dharma.’ The “food of the Dharma’ is joy in the 
Tathagatas Dharma and the ecstasy of (dhyana) meditation. This “joy in the 
Tathagatas Dharma" is equanimity and great wisdom; you can contemplate 
all dharmas without any obstruction. The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, “One who 
has equanimity with regard to food also has equanimity with regard to 
the Dharma; one who has equanimity with regard to the Dharma also has 
equanimity with regard to food.” Passionate afflictions are like firewood, and 
wisdom the fire—through these conditions you cook the food of nirvana, 
and all disciples can experience the sweet taste [of awakening]. This food is 
nourishment for the Dharma body and enhances the life of wisdom. It is like 


Although you bhiksus practice beg- 
ging for food, you have not yet attained 
the food of the Mahayana Dharma ist ^ Jt 
RET T, EIU OK 8 (SA RUE f: from same 
passage quoted above (Mo-ho chih-kuan 
41¢20-21) in the Maháparinirvàna Sūtra 
Sutra, T 12.616a29-b1: 

You bhiksus, although you are clothed 
with robes, your minds are not yet dyed 
with the cloak of the Mahayana Dharma. 
You bhiksus, although you practice beg- 
ging for food and pass through many 
places, you do not yet seek the food of 
the Mahayana Dharma. You bhiksus, 
although you have removed your hair, 
you have not yet removed the bonds of 
affliction for the sake of the true Dharma. 


One who has equanimity ... with 
regard to food MA EI EISE S 
BHATE: an almost verbatim rephrasing 
from the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.540b21- 
22, where Subhüti is trying to excuse 
himself from visiting Vimalakirti, who 


appears to have taken ill. Boin, Vimalakirti 
Sütra, 54—55, translates the context: 


Then the Blessed One said to the Vener- 
able Subhüti: Subhüti, go and ask the Lic- 
chavi Vimalakirti about his illness. 

Subhüti replied: Blessed One, I am not 
capable of going to ask that worthy man 
about his illness. And why? Blessed One, 
I remember that one day, in the great 
town of Vai$àli, I went according to the 
systematic order, begging for my food 
to the house of the Licchavi Vimalakirti, 
when the latter after having saluted me, 
seized my bowl, filled it with excellent 
food, and said to me: 

Honourable Subhüti, take, then, this 
food if you can, through the same- 
ness of material objects (4misasamata), 
penetrate the sameness of all dharmas 
(sarvadharmasamata) and, through the 
sameness of all dharmas, penetrate the 
sameness of all the attributes of the Bud- 
dha. 
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eating milk with rice gruel; [42b] no other [nourishment] is required. This is 
true liberation, and true liberation is [the mark of] the Tathagata. 

You traverse all Dharmas by means of this joy in the Dharma and the 
ecstasy of meditation. These [Dharmas] are not without [the characteristic 
of] a single flavor—that is, there is not a single color or a single scent that is 
not the Middle Way. The Dharma of the Middle Way includes all Dharmas, 
so you should be completely satisfied and not need anything else. It is like 
the superior sage deep in the mountains to whom a single blade of grass or a 
single piece of fruit is sufficient for nourishing the body. 

As for mendicants who beg for food, if these ascetics are not able in 
their actions to cultivate the true aspect of wisdom as the Middle, then they 
should [practice] the gradual and progressive threefold contemplation to 
regulate their minds and realize the Middle Way. This is called "begging 
for food" because it is a gradual-and-successive contemplation. Again, they 
should be satisfied with this perception of the Middle Way. This is [“food”} 
for middling sages. 

As for those to whom food is sent by donors, if these people are not 
able in their activity to achieve penetrating understanding, or are not able 
to perform contemplation in line with the Dharma teachings, then they 
are not really getting food [that nourishes the spirit]. They should follow 
a good teacher who is able to expound prajrià-wisdom, and who is able to 
distinguish [the good from the bad and what is helpful from what is not]. 
By following what they hear, they can attain understanding and perceive the 
Middle Way. Such people have dull faculties, but can arouse understanding 
through hearing [the Dharma]. This is an attainment of "food" [for those 
called “inferior sages"]. 

This is like those people who, like the two cases above, are not able [to 
support themselves in the forest or in a monastery] and are allowed to have 
food sent to them by others. Again, there may be an intermediate person 
within the Sangha with regard to [managing and providing] food, so that 


Like eating milk with rice gruel; no becoming satiated. Liberation is like this. 
other [nourishment] is required Jl £& 3L - It is like eating milk with rice gruel; no 
BE SEHT7R: a phrase from the Mahapari- other [nourishment] is required. 


nirvana Sutra, T 12.634b22, within a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of liberation. 
The context reads: 


There is not a single color or a single 
scent that is not the Middle Way —&— 


fee fea. thi 
Again, liberation is called “knowing what Bra FFB: this famous phrase appears 


is sufficient” HIE. It is like a hungry per- . 
son who is able to come across some — Chih-kuan, T 46.1¢23. See the commentary 


in the opening section of the Mo-ho 


sweet delicacies and eat them without in the above section. 
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[the practitioners] can attain the merits or blessings of meditative (dhyàna) 
concentration. 

To attain enlightenment through concentration is called the "food" of 
the Sangha. Thus the practitioners should always be mindful of the food that 
is the Mahayana Dharma, and not be mindful of other tastes. 

[end of fascicle four, part one] 


3. Dwelling in a Quiet and Secluded Place [42b23] 


Third is a secluded dwelling in a quiet place. 

Even though you are supplied with [the minimum of] food and clothing 
[as explained in the previous section], how about your dwelling? If [you are 
practicing the samadhi of] “following ones thoughts," you can stay in any 
place that you happen to come in contact with. The [other] three types of 
samadhi require an appropriate place. 


There are three types of appropriate places: 


1. Deep in the mountains and far valleys, 
2. [A place suitable for] mendicants [to go on their] 


begging rounds, 


3. A secluded [forest] monastery (aranya, samgha-àrama). 


oe LL at T 


eae 


Bis n RE 


[First,] if you are deep in the mountains and far valleys, where the paths 
and roads are difficult and dangerous, then you can be cut off from human 
contact for a long time. Who, then, will cause troublesome commotion? You 


Secluded dwelling in a quiet place Fa 
## i: compare the very short exposition in 
the Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.463b9-14: 
Third, obtain a secluded dwelling in a 
quiet place. "Secluded" refers to [being 
at a place where there is] no perform- 
ing of various [secular] activities; this 
is called “seclusion.” “Quiet” refers to 
a lack of commotion and noise. There 
are three [kinds of] places where it is 
possible to cultivate meditative con- 
centration. First is a place deep in the 
mountains, cut off from [all] people. 
Second is a place suitable for mendi- 
cants (dhüta) to do their begging, sepa- 
rated from [human] inhabitants by at 
least three or four li [either about one 
to one-and-a-half kilometers, or eleven 
to fifteen kilometers]. Here there is no 
sound of herders or grazing animals, 


and no [human] commotion and noise. 

Third is a pure monastery, a place far 

from the dwellings of lay people. These 

are all called secluded and quiet places. 

See the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.487b2-7. 

Following one’s thoughts" S&H Æ: the 
fourth of the Four Samadhis, in which 
you practice cessation-and-contemplation 
in any and all places and situations by 
concentrating on each thought as it arises 
in the mind (see Mo-ho chih-kuan 14b27- 
20a24). There is no particular physical 
place required for this practice. 

[Other] three types of samadhi: the 
samadhis of constantly-sitting, constantly- 
walking, and both-walking-and-sitting. 

Who, then, will cause troublesome 
commotion #78 1K aL: or, “[in such a situa- 
tion] who will be bothered and distracted”? 
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can then concentrate on the practice of meditative contemplation, with each 
thought dwelling on the [practice of the] path, and there is no arising of 
praise or criticism. Such a place is most superior. 

Second, [a place suitable for] mendicants should be at least three li [from 
human habitations], and their associations with the inhabitants should be 
limited. Otherwise passionate afflictions will be aroused. This is the next best 
place [to dwell]. 

Third, a “secluded [forest] monastery” is a quiet and secluded temple 
where people are alone [42c] in their own rooms, not involved in various 
[mundane] activities, sit quietly within closed gates, and ponder the right 
truth. This place is the least [ideal among these three places for cultivating 
cessation-and-contemplation]. 

There are no alternatives apart from these three places [that are suitable 
for the proper practice of cessation-and-contemplation]. The occasional 
observances of the lay life in villages only invite fault and shame. The bus- 
tling temples near the marketplace also are not appropriate places. In order 
to calm the body and realize the path, you must be choosy [about an appro- 
priate place]; you must be cautious and not rash. If you obtain a suitable 
place, you should not move frequently. 


Interpretation of "Place" in Terms of Contemplation of the Mind [42c5] 


The “place” of the contemplation of the mind is the principle of truth hæ. 


[The Middle:] The Dharma of the Middle Way is mysterious and distant, 
deep and profound. You do not reach this far even after completing the 
seven types of preparatory means. Therefore it is called “deep.” [People who 


trees (in the parable of the herbs in the 
Lotus Sutra). These have seven stages. 
The growth of the small grass is that of 
human and divine beings. The growth 
of middling-size grass is that of those 
of the two vehicles. The superior grass 
and two types of trees correspond to the 
bodhisattvas of the [first] three Teach- 
ings (Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct). 
The three kinds of grasses and two kinds 
of trees all depend [for their growth] on 
the ground. The seven types of means are 
grounded on reality. Therefore the three 


Three li €: one li is either about 400 
meters or 3.93 kilometers. Thus, three li 
would be either about 1.2 kilometers or 
about 12 kilometers. If the mendicants 
needed to be close enough to human habi- 
tations to go on their daily begging rounds, 
itis more likely that the minimum distance 
would be a little more than a kilometer. 


Seven types of preparatory means t f$ 
7j fi: or, "seven preparatory stages": three 
levels of acquiring erudition and four 
stages of good roots; see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 


20227. Chan-jan (BT-III, 3) adds, 
The seven means are as explained previ- 
ously. This refers to the growth of the 
three types of grasses and two types of 


types of grasses and two types of trees 
obtain growth, though each in accor- 
dance with its own nature. Ultimately, 
however, their roots will not prosper 
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realize this] are lofty, expansive, and immovable like a mountain. They are 
far removed from the two extremes, so they are called “quiescent.” They are 
not born and do not arise; thus they are called “secluded.” The Paficavimsati 
Sutra says, "If a person arouses the mind of a Sravaka a thousand yojanas 
away, though this person is physically far away, the mind [of this person] is 
not far away [from those who are enlightened]; [in such a case] commotion 
and noise are no commotion and noise, and there is no distant separation 
[from enlightenment]. If you dwell near a city but do not arouse the mind of 
those of the two vehicles, then this is called [true] distant separation [from 
enlightenment].” This refers to the most superior place [that is, deep in the 
mountains, corresponding to contemplation of the middle]. 


[Conventionality:] The place of the mendicant corresponds to the con- 
templation of transcending [mere emptiness by realizing] conventionality. 
This contemplation involves connecting emptiness [with conventionality], 
like lining up forest temples (aranya) with a village. The contemplation of 
transcending conventionality involves having the mind come to rest within 
the mundane truth (samvrti-satya), being able to discriminate [the proper] 
medicine for diseases, to brush away ignorance, and to purify your wisdom 
of the path. This is the next [best] place. 


[Emptiness:] A room in a secluded temple corresponds to the contem- 
plation of "realizing emptiness from conventionality" A temple basically is 
a place in the midst of various commotions, but where you are able to find 
peaceful quiet in a room. The conventional involves stirring up the dust [of 
afflictions]; but you should realize that this conventional reality is indivis- 
ible from emptiness. You should know that this is the place of the real truth 
(paramartha-satya). 

You should rest in the principle of the threefold truth. This is the real 
“place” of cessation-and-contemplation. This means that you should not 
escape to the shadows of the mountain forests, or stay hidden in a private 
room. 


without rain and the ground. The ground T 8.353a21-b16. 


is the principle of the Perfect [Teaching]. Not escape to the shadows of the 


If a person arouses the mind ... this is 
called distant separation 4TH He 
E] CE LEG A Er E RR BE LS 58 BE o DA TR SL ZI 
1R I] SE 3 RE CU. o HE (E ILES T Ee — 3 DOE GR 
BÉ: in the final analysis, it is not the physi- 
cal distance or separation from anything 
that is important, but your state of mind. 
A summary from the Paficavimsati Sūtra, 


mountain forests, or stay hidden in a 
private room RA MH UAE be m x: 
unlike in the Hsiao chih-kuan, here Chih-i 
clearly implies that secluding oneself in 
the mountains and ignoring the mundane 
world is not the superior path for a Bud- 
dhist, and that the responsibility to "return 
to the market place" is a higher calling. 
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4. Putting an End to Mundane Responsibilities [42c18] 


Fourth is putting an end to mundane responsibilities &z5$*75. There are 
many reasons why mundane responsibilities hinder [the practice of] dhyana 
meditation. The bhiksus of the forest shun noise and seek quiet; how, then, 
can they be involved in mundane responsibilities that destroy their practice 
in the forest? You should not be involved in [such responsibilities]. 

There are four types of mundane responsibilities: 


l. daily life ^E is 
2. personal relations A 
3. technical skills TX HE 
4. scholarship di 


First, the mundane responsibilities of “daily life" refer to managing daily 
tasks and matters of lifestyle. Contact with the path [while maintaining the 
routine of daily life] causes disarray; while you may gain one thing, you 
then lose some other thing. This causes you to forfeit the path and confuse 
the mind. If you are involved in [secular] business and various [mundane] 
matters, then [the appropriate practice for such people is] encompassed by 
[the samadhi of] “following ones thoughts,’ and will not be discussed here. 

Second, “personal relations” refer to [the activities involved in rela- 
tionships between people such as] congratulations and condolences, vari- 
ous obligations, humbling or exalting [oneself], responding to or inviting 


Four types of mundane responsibili- 
ties #4 UU: compare the shorter version 
in the Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.463b14-20: 

Fourth, put an end to mundane respon- 
sibilities. There are four meanings here. 

First, put an end to the mundane 
responsibilities of daily [secular] life, and 
do not perform worldly [“conditioned”] 
matters and business. 

Second, put an end to personal relations. 
Do not pursue or ask after lay people, 
friends, and relatives. Cut off the com- 
ing and going of all personal relations. 

Third, put an end to responsibilities 
concerning technical matters and indus- 
trial arts, and do not perform matters 
that involve worldly technology, indus- 
trial arts, medical matters, forbidden 
spells and fortune-telling, calculations, 
and so forth. 

Fourth, put an end to mundane schol- 


arly responsibilities. Reading, chanting, 

listening, and studying [scholarly mat- 

ters] should all be abandoned [for the 
time being]. 

This is what it means to put an end to 
mundane responsibilities. Why should 
you do this? Because if you have many 
responsibilities, then you must abandon 
the practice of the path, and your mind 
will be confused and difficult to restrain. 

See also the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 
46.487b7-15. 

[The appropriate practice for such 
people is] encompassed by [the samadhi 
of] "following one's thoughts," and will 
not be discussed here. FRB EE SX JE 4 Pr 
mi: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 225) has, “run- 
ning the activities necessary for a life of 
cultivating [the path] is explained [in the 
section on the samadhi of] ‘following one's 
thoughts." 
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[people]. This involves going here and there until there is no end to coming 
and going. How much more [troublesome and distracting] if you pursue 
complicated associations with various people that throw you into confusion! 
Opposing your parents and separating from your teachers is fundamental to 
seeking the essentials of the path; this can unite three countries and bring 
about esteem among five districts. What is it that you truly desire[, worldly 
life or the search for enlightenment]? [If you intend to seek the Buddhist 
path, and yet cling to personal relationships,] this is like looking for your 
collar by lifting your skirt, or seeking ice to light a fire. [Being involved in 
secular personal relations] is not appropriate [for a person on the path]. 
Third, “technical skills” refer to medical training, fortune telling, work- 
ing in mud and wood, painting, chess, calligraphy, magical spells, and so 
forth. [It includes working with] designs on skins or with beautiful horns 


Because of the father they received much 
criticism. The two sons took a vow, say- 
ing that if they were truly filial and sin- 
cere, they would strive to fill in the river 
[banks]. After making this vow, they 
completed filling in the river. 

Again, the Hsiao-tzu fu #44 (Trans- 
missions of filial piety) says that in the 
past there were three people who each 
lived in a [different] country. They were 


Opposing your parents and separat- 
ing from your teachers is fundamental 
to seeking the essentials of the path X 
XE BH ME RID SK EH: compare the Biblical 
injunction where Jesus says, 

Do not think that I have come to bring 
peace on earth; I have not come to bring 
peace, but a sword. For I have come to set 
a man against his father, and a daughter 
against her mother, and a daughter-in- 


law against her mother-in-law; and a 
mans foes will be those of his own house- 
hold. He who loves father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me; and 
he who loves son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he who does 
not take his cross and follow me is not 
worthy of me. He who finds his life will 
lose it, and he who loses his life for my 
sake will find it. (Matthew 10:34-39) 


Unite three countries and bring about 


esteem among five districts E £i = $t 
T. Bb: there is no agreement as to what this 
refers to. Chan-jan (BT-III, 7) explains: 


The people of "three countries" refers 
to [the story of] the covenant between 
a father and his sons. The eldest was the 
father, next was the eldest son, and next 


all alone and isolated. The three people 
met secretly under a tree, questioned 
each other, and made a friendly pact. 
Two of them agreed and made a pact to 
be like father and son. The three were 
separated when the Liang dynasty fell. 

As for the "five districts, a Buddhist 
text says that a "district" is a place where 
many people assemble. The emperor 
rules over land of a thousand li, and 
divides it into a hundred "districts" The 
Hsiao-tzu fu says that in the past there 
were people of five districts.... These five 
people left their home villages and— 
alone and without their parents— went 
to each others countries and were united 
like brothers. 


The details behind this saying are not 


very clear. Perhaps the people in Chih-i or 
Chan-jans time recognized the stories and 
they were meaningful without detailed 
explanation. 


was the baby brother. The father ordered 
that the river [banks?] be filled in to build 
a house, and though they tried to fill it 
for a long time, it was not completed. 
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[to create artful objects], cooking with animal fat, or forging metal bells. You 
hurt your own body [through these activities] —how much more so [does it 
impede] the cultivation of the transworldly path! [43a] As "the trees of the 
forest attract the birds" and the smell of rotten food lures flies[, the pursuit of 
such technical skills distracts from practicing the path], so you should firmly 
avoid such [activities that attract] corruption and disgrace! 

Fourth, "scholarship" refers to the reading and chanting of sütras and 
treatises for [participation in] competitive debates, and so forth. Carrying 
out such tasks, and the memorizing it involves, fatigues the mind and wea- 
ries the heart. If arguments go back and forth, then "the water is muddied 
and the jewels darkened.” How then can you have time to cultivate cessation- 
and-contemplation? Even these matters should be abandoned; how much 
more so the first three! 


Interpretation of Responsibilities in Terms of 
Contemplation of the Mind [43a5] 


[Matters of] daily life [in terms of] contemplation of the mind is as follows: 
passions are the dharmas that foster karmic deeds, as water nurtures seeds. 
Passions are the cause of sorrow, and sorrow causes fear. If you are able to 
sever the passions, this is called "putting an end to the mundane responsi- 


bilities of daily life.” 


... you hurt your own body E X X f 
Als Sz CB SE Er: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku-hen, 
225) has, "as skins with designs are torn off 
[the animals' bodies], beautiful horns are 
broken [and carved], animal fat is boiled 
to make oil, and metal bells are broken 
by being struck, so technical skills involve 
harming oneself? 

The trees of the forest attract the birds 
#8 4448.8: a similar phrase is found in the 
I chiao ching, T 12.1111¢14-15, though it is 
not clear whether or not Chih-i intended 
to be quoting this passage here. 


Water is muddied and the jewels 
darkened 7Ki& kf: see the analogy of 
the "spring lake" in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.617c3-10: 

Suppose that in the springtime there are 
some people who are riding on a boat on 
a large lake and making merry. [In the 
midst of their partying] they drop some 


lapis lazuli jewels into the deep water. 
At that time all the people jump into the 
water to try and find the treasure. They 
fight with each other over tiles, rocks, 
grass and trees, sand and stones, each 
thinking to obtain the lapis lazuli jewels 
[and muddying the water in the process]. 
They rejoice when they think they have 
discovered them, but then realize [they 
are mistaken and] they are not real. At 
that time the lapus lazuli is in the water, 
and through the power of the jewels the 
water becomes clear, and the group of 
people can see the jeweled treasure in 
the water at the bottom [of the lake], like 
gazing at the empty shape of the moon. 
Then one wise person in the midst of the 
group uses skillful means to enter the 
water safely and obtain the jewels. 


This analogy has been quoted before 
(for mistaking tiles and stones for lapus 
lazuli); see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 20b15. 
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Personal relations also [contribute to the accumulation of] karmic 
deeds. Karmic deeds give birth to coming and going in the five destinies of 
the triple world. Karmic deeds are fostered by passions, thus giving rise to 
birth in various places. If there are no karmic deeds, then there is no foster- 
ing of the passions. Although karmic deeds have power, they do not pursue 
one who does not produce them. If [karmic deeds are] not produced, then 
you have severed [the cycle of] birth-and-death. 

As for technical skills, if you have not yet obtained the noble path, then 
you cannot [properly] cultivate supranormal powers. Vain and deluded 
teachings obstruct prajfià-wisdom. Prajfiá-wisdom is like emptiness—it 
involves neither vain argument nor words. If you obtain prajnd-wisdom, this 
is like obtaining the mani-jewel. You should cultivate this single-mindedly. 
Why should you hastily rush to use supranormal powers? 

As for fostering study, if you have not yet obtained the patience 
[that comes from understanding] that there is no [substantial] arising 
(anutpattika-dharma-ksanti), and yet you cultivate worldly skills in rhetoric 
and a quick memory, and can make various [academic] distinctions, these 
[skills] are like tiles, stones, grass and trees instead of the true treasured 
jewel. If you are able to stop and stay put [without kicking up mud], then 
the water will become clear, the lapis lazuli can be seen on the bottom, and it 
will be easy to pick up the treasure. If you know well the arising and perish- 
ing of the phenomenal features of this world, what is there about the various 
activities [in the world] that you will not know? You know through universal 
wisdom— Jf, and perceive with the Buddha eye. If you wish to practice 
the great path, you should not learn with a limited scope /| f. 


5. Acquiring Good Friends [43218] 


A “good [spiritual] friend" (kalyána-mitra) is a great cause and condition 


The water will become clear, the lapis supply of subsistence and provide secu- 
lazuli can be seen on the bottom, and it rity for the practitioners, so that they are 
will be easy to pick up the treasure #4 not distracted [by mundane concerns]. 
[f& (Ek B ER BBE HW: see the Second are good friends that are com- 


panions [in practice]. Together [with 
you] they cultivate the single path [of 
Buddhahood] and mutually encourage 
each other, so that there is no confusion 
and disorder. 


analogy from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra 
in the previous note. 

Good [spiritual] friend 3&3: com- 
pare the very short exposition in the Hsiao 


chih-kuan, T 46.463b20-24: Third are the good friends that are 
Fifth is approaching a "good friend.” teachers. They use the internal and exter- 
There are three types of “good friends.” nal means and the Dharma teachings of 
First are good friends who provide dhyàna meditation to teach and indicate 


external protection. These manage the [thepath], and bringabout benefit and joy. 
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[for advancing on the path]. [Such a person] converts and guides you, and 
leads you to attain the insight of a Buddha. [It is written,] "Ánanda said, 
A good friend is half the cause and condition for attaining the path’ The 
Buddha said, "That is not so. Such a person is a full and complete cause and 
condition.” 

There are three kinds of “good [spiritual] friends”: 


l. an external guardian PEL: 
2. a fellow practitioner [=] 47 
3. a teacher BL 


[First, one who provides external protection.] If you are deep in the 
mountains or at an isolated locale, you can get no assistance nor any provi- 
sional protection [with regard to mundane needs]. But if you cultivate the 
[first] three kinds of samadhi [in a monastery or village temple], you must 
depend on special help. [A good friend who provides] external protection 
does not discriminate between good and bad H& [lit. “white and black" 
practitioners], but simply manages what is necessary, not seeing [the prac- 
titioners] faults, nor touching on their afflictions, nor praising them, nor 
in any of their actions bothering [their practice]. [These guardians] should 
bring about regularity and harmony, as a mother nurtures her child and a 


See also the Tz'u-ti chan-men at T 
46.487b15-19. 

A great cause and condition, converts 
and guides you, and leads you to attain 
the insight of a Buddha Æ X[Nf&PIrRB 1E 
E 43 (8 51 hh: Chih-i does not identify it 
as such, but this entire phrase is verba- 
tim from the next to the last chapter of 
the Lotus Sütra, on "Former Affairs of 
the King Fine Adornment,’ T 9.60c10-11. 
Hurvitz (329-30 [303]), translates: 

If a good man or good woman, in order 
to plant wholesome roots, in age after age 
gains a good friend, that good friend can 
do the Buddhas business, demonstrating, 
teaching, profiting, delighting, and caus- 
ing entry into anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
O great king! Let it be known that a good 
friend is a great cause and condition. 
This means that he converts and guides, 
making possible the vision of a Buddha 
and the opening up of the thoughts to 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Chih-i has quoted this passage in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan before; see at 3a28-b1. 


... Such a person is a full and com- 
plete cause and condition [8E 36 512 (3 
EFA. EERE EEN: from the 
The Transmission, the same text used in 
the introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
for the biographies of the patriarchs [see 
1a-b]. The original passage (T 50.322a23- 
25) is a bit more detailed: 

It is like in the past when Ananda said 

to the Buddha, “World Honored One. A 

good friend helps you to attain the path, 

and is half the cause and condition? The 

Buddha said. "No. A good friend is the 

complete cause and condition for you to 

attain the path” 

Special help Be: lit., "superior condi- 
tions,’ presumably the assistance provided 
by people for the mundane needs of the 
monks, which allows them to concentrate 
on practicing the Buddhist path. 
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tiger her cub. A person who has practiced the path since old times is able to 
do this well. This is called [a good friend who provides] external protection. 


Second is a "fellow practitioner" When practicing [the samadhi of] 
"following one’s thoughts” or the "practices of peace,’ [you can practice 
alone, so] a companion is not necessary. Practicing the Vaipulya or the 
Pratyutpanna methods, however, certainly requires a favorable companion. 
Thus [the companions] can encourage each other not to fall asleep or be 
distracted, and can be refreshed every day, mutually polishing and refining 
[each others' virtues]. They become of one mind and intent, as if they are rid- 
ing in the same boat. [43b] They respect and look on each other as if they are 
perceiving the World Honored One. These are called "fellow practitioners." 


Third is a "teacher" This refers to one who can expound on prajnd-wisdom 
and signify what is the path and what is not the path, use the internal 
and external means to penetrate all the obstructions and hindrances [to 
Buddhahood], skillfully expound the Dharma to “signify and teach, and 
bring benefits and joy, and convert people's minds. If you are fully in control 
of various means, then you are able to practice alone, but if you are not well 
versed in what obstacles and difficulties will arise, you should not abandon 
the assistance [of a teacher]. A sütra says, “Through following a good teacher 
you can attain the vision of the Buddhas that number as many as the sands of 
the Ganges River.’ Such a person is called “a teacher.’ 


"Contemplation of the Mind" as a Good Friend [43b6] 


Considering the contemplation of the mind as a good friend is as follows. 


Following one’s thoughts AK or the 
“practices of peace" &#R{T: see the dis- 
cussion of these practices above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a. 


teaching, profiting, delighting,’ as well as 
numerous other places in the Lotus Sütra. 

Through following a good teacher you 
can attain the vision of the Buddhas that 


The Vaipulya or the Pratyutpanna 
methods Fix íT: the samadhi prac- 
tices based on the Great Vaipulya Dharani 
Sutra (part of the “both-walking-and- 
sitting samadhi”) and the Pratyutpanna 
Samadhi Sutra (the “constantly- walking 
samadhi”). See the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
12a19-14b25. 

Signify and teach, and bring benefits 
and joy 25 fl €: this phrase is found 
in the Lotus Sütra in the passage quoted 
above (see note above; T 9.60c8), which 
Hurvitz translates as "demonstrating, 


number as many as the sands of the Gan- 
ges River REIR% Rp5R (5 Rie iP fb: the last 
line in the chapter on the "Preachers of 
the Dharma” in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.32b15. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 182 [166]), has: 


If anyone can be close to the Dharma- 
master, 
He can quickly gain the bodhisattva- 
path. 
One who studies under the guidance of 
this master 
Shall contrive to see Buddhas numerous 
as Ganges sands. 
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The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, “Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and arhats are good 
friends; the six perfections and the thirty-seven practices for attaining the 
path are ‘good friends’; Dharma nature (dharmatà) and reality-as-it-is are 
good friends.” If Buddhas and bodhisattvas cover and groom you with 
their majestic light, this is “external protection.” The six perfections and the 
various practices of the path are gates for entering the path; these are "fellow 
practitioners." The nature of the Dharma and true reality is the true principle 
and teacher of all Buddhas, the objective realm that arouses wisdom; this is 
“a teacher.” 

Each [of the these three types—the noble ones, the practices, and the 
nature of reality—] has three meanings. First [with regard to the noble ones 
it is said that they] cover and protect like the Buddha's majestic light; this is 
“external protection.” Second, the Buddhas and Noble Ones “remove their 
necklaces” and “wear dirty garments, taking up a shovel to remove dung,” 
and benefit things [in this world] by softening their light. Is this not a “fellow 
practitioner’? Third, Buddhas and bodhisattvas preach the Dharma with a 
single sound—revealing, arousing, transforming and guiding—so that each 
[sentient being] is led to attain understanding. This is [the meaning of] 
“teacher.” Thus three meanings are included. 

[In the second type,] the six perfections and the [thirty-seven] practices 


Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and arhats are 
good friends ... Dharma nature and real- 


over his body, took in his right hand a 
dung-shovel. Now frightful in appear- 


ity-as-it-is are good friends fb ERE XE 
SEALS KREE Tt mE BEA ER 
PS Ae SEATS: a summary of a passage from 
the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.353c11-3544. 


Remove their necklaces and wear dirty 
garments, taking up a shovel to remove 
dung KRH Sia K FABRE: phrases from 
the parable of the poor son in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.17a15, where the rich father 
"dresses down’ in order to join his son, 
who is cleaning the latrines. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 87 [81]) translates: 


Then, on another day, through a win- 
dow he saw the figure of his son, weak 
and emaciated, wasted away, grimy and 
soiled with dung, dirt, and dust. Straight- 
way he removed his necklaces, his fine 
outer garments, and his ornaments, and 
put on instead a rough, torn, dirty, tar- 
stained garment, and, smearing dust 


ance, he addressed his workmen: “you 
men, work! You may not slacken!" by this 
means contriving to approach his son. 


Benefit things by softening their light 
#41: reminiscent of the more famous 
phrase 4X ®, “dimming his light and 
mixing with the dust,’ an expression for 
the Buddha humbling himself to appear 
in this world to save sentient beings. The 
phrase is originally from Lao-tzu. 

Buddhas and bodhisattvas preach the 
Dharma with a single sound—revealing, 
arousing, transforming and guiding—so 
that each is led to attain understanding i 
Pi E — Er UD] EOE er E: a simi- 
lar expression is found in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.538a2: “The Buddha preaches 
the Dharma with a single sound, and the 
sentient beings, in accordance with their 
type, each attains understanding.” 
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of the path also include three meanings. [First,] the auxiliary [practices of 
the] path are called "protective assistance"; the auxiliary [practices of the] 
path arouse the proper [practices of the] path. This is [the meaning of] 
"external protection.’ [Second,] since the proper and auxiliary [practices of 
the path] are associated [with each other], this is [the meaning of] "fellow 
practitioners." If you depend on these proper and auxiliary [practices], and 
not surrender the regulations [of the Buddhist community, i.e., the pre- 
cepts], you will penetrate and enter the gate of threefold liberation. This is 
[the meaning of] "teacher" 

[The third type,] the nature of the Dharma, also includes three meanings. 
The objective realm is a teacher; it benefits secretly and “in the dark? This is 
"external protection.” The objective realm and wisdom mutually correspond; 
this is [the meaning of] "fellow practitioners" When you have not yet per- 
ceived the principle [of reality], this is like being blind. When the Dharma 
truth is made manifest, it is like having your eyes opened; wisdom functions 
without error. A sütra says, “Those who cultivate my Dharma teachings will 
realize enlightenment on their own. If there is no real practice in their mind, 
then what can I ask [to help them]?” This is [the meaning of] “teacher.” 

Together, these three [types] with three [meanings] give a total of nine 
categories; together with the original [three] we have twelve categories. The 
first three and the next three correspond to good friends in deed 34 51i; the 
other six correspond to good friends in principle Ala. 

Discussing these in terms of the threefold truth is as follows: when you 
realize the contemplation of emptiness, the assembly of Noble Ones are your 
external protectors, the indivisibility of emptiness and the practices of the 
path corresponds to “fellow practitioners,’ and the real [ultimate] truth cor- 
responds to the "teacher" Thus there are six categories of actual deeds and 
six of principle. The two contemplations of conventionality and the Middle 
are also likewise. If you merge [all the meanings of good friends in terms of] 
the threefold truth, there are thirty-six categories: eighteen of actual deeds 
and eighteen of principle. 

If we discuss this in terms of the four siddàntas, then there are further 
numerous meanings of "good friend.’ If you are able to fully interpret this 
teaching of “the good friend,’ you can understand the intent of Sudhana 
entering the dharmadhatu [through visiting fifty-three teachers]. 


A sutra says: the source of this quote is to a passage in the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 
unknown. 9.676c, which is the beginning of the story 

The intent of Sudhana entering the of Sudhanas journey to visit fifty-three 
dharmadhátu @% AFB: the classi- masters and thus attain enlightenment 
cal commentaries (see BT-III, 28) refer (“entering the dharmadhatu"). 
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These various [meanings] are all the same in referring to [good] friends. 
However, according to the Avatamsaka Sutra, [43c] “There is a demonic 
[aspect of] good friends, a demonic [aspect of] samadhi, and a demonic 
[aspect of] bodhi-mind.’ These demonic forces are able to manipulate people 
to abandon the good and follow after evil. They are also able to transform 
people so that they fall back into the stages of the two vehicles. If this is 
so, then [it is possible that] the arhats may not be [truly] good friends if 
they only practice the real truth [and ignore the mundane world]. [On 
the other hand,] you can accept as a [good] friend one who internally and 
secretly [practices as a bodhisattva] but externally appears as a sravaka— 
and bodhisattvas can also become divine beings or ndga-dragons and lure 


Demonic good friends, a demonic 
samadhi, and a demonic bodhi-mind 4 
3E XT i — BR ELA: from a list of ten 
types of mara in the Avatamsaka Sūtra, T 
9.663a5- 10: 

1. The mara of the five skandhas ABR, 
because of the covetous attachments of 
the skandhas. 

. The mara of passionate afflictions 
(klesa) ATER, because of the stains of 
passionate afflictions. 

. The mara of karma IÑ, because it 
is able to obstruct [the attainment of 
enlightenment]. 

4. The mara of the mind Ùb, because of 

self-conceit. 

5. The mara of death Jf, because you 
become separated from receiving fur- 
ther birth. 

6. The mara of divine beings KIR, because 
you arouse haughtiness and debauchery. 

7. The mara of losing your good roots & 
RE, becauseyourmindisnotrepentant. 

. The mara of samadhi =I, because of 
attachments to tastes. 

9. The mara of good friends $ HR, 
because through them you may arouse 
thoughts of attachments. 

10. The mara of not knowing the bodhi-wis- 
dom of the true Dharma FREH 
WE, because you are not able to accom- 
plish all of the great universal vows. 


N 


Q2 


oO 


Chih-i discusses the various types of 
mara in more detail later in the Mo-ho 


chih-kuan, 114c22-117223. 

Arhats may not be good friends if they 
only practice the real truth (paramarta- 
satya) ERL MATT aE Alam: that is, 
if they seek enlightenment only for them- 
selves by realizing the “real truth,” and are 
not concerned for those left in the midst of 
this world of the mundane truth. 


One who internally and secretly [prac- 
tices as a bodhisattva] but externally 
appears as a Sravaka A} BL Gel: per- 
haps these could be labelled “anonymous 
bodhisattvas"? See the verse in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.28a17; Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 160 
[147-48]) translates: 

For even those of limited desires and of 
no effort 
Shall eventually be enabled to become 
Buddhas. 
Inwardly concealing their bodhisattva- 
conduct 
And outwardly showing themselves to be 
voice-hearers, 
Though of slight desires and disgusted 
with birth-and-death, 
They are in fact, and of their own 
accord, purifying Buddha-lands. 

Divine beings or ndga-dragons X 
He: perhaps representing the eight kinds 
of mythical beings: divine being (deva), 
dragon (naga), yaksa, gandharva, asura, 
garuda, kimnara, and mahoraga. 
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beings into realizing the true marks [of reality]; why only arhats? This refers 
to those of the Shared [Teachings]. It is not impossible for these figures to 
be “good friends" What I mean by speaking of demonic forces here is [to 
illustrate the mistake of referring to] one who leads people only as far as the 
conjured castle as a "true" arhat; this is not a truly good friend, but merely 
a partially good friend. Such a person practices bodhi-wisdom partially and 
gets rid of passionate afflictions only partially. If we were to clarify both 
what such persons take away and what they give, [we must say that] they are 
in some ways good friends and in some ways demonic forces. Those of the 
Distinct Teachings who do not attain the [ultimate] intent [of the Buddha] 
will not encounter the Middle Way, and [thus] these also [can be somewhat] 
demonic friends. The three types of people of the Perfect Teaching are surely 
the true good friends. [The good friends and demonic forces of] samadhi 
and bodhi-mind should be understood in the same way. 


One who leads people only as far as the 
conjured castle 4 A € 3X: which repre- 
sents a stage only part of the way along the 
goal of the Buddhist path. See the parable 
of the conjured castle in the seventh chap- 
ter of the Lotus Sütra. 

Partially #F: lit., "half-word" or letter, 
in contrast to a full word or complete set of 
letters that makes up a word. See the anal- 
ogy of the letters in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.653c17-655b11, where it is 


explained that letters of the alphabet 
themselves are only “half-words,” and 
though these form the basic foundation 
for all verbal communication, it is only 
when they are put together to form words 
that they are “complete letters” WF. Thus 
in T'ien-tai the Hinayana teachings are 
called “the teaching of half-words" # F$. 

Understood in the same way: that is, 
they can be “good friends,” but if misused, 
can be a force for evil. 


2. RENOUNCING THE FIVE SENSUAL DESIRES [43c10-44c5] 


Second, renouncing the five [sensual] desires refers to [rebuking the sense 
desires of] visible form, sound, scent, taste, and touch. 


1. Renouncing the Desires of the Five Senses [43c11] 


The Treatise on the Ten Stages says, "Suppressing the six [sensual] passions 
is like confining a dog, deer, fish, snake, monkey, or bird. Dogs like to run 
in packs; deer enjoy the marshes in the mountains; fish enjoy the ponds and 
lakes; snakes enjoy living in holes; monkeys enjoy the deep forests; and the 
birds enjoy [flying in] the sky. The six senses enjoy the six sense objects, and 
ordinary people with shallow wisdom and weak wills are not able to over- 
come and control them. Only those with [profound] wisdom, a firm will, 
and true mindfulness can overcome them.” This is a general analogy for the 


six senses. 


Renouncing the five [sensual] desires 
Wf Aak: the character lij is more literally 
translated “reproach” or “rebuke,” but this 
is a too personalized rendering; "restrain- 
ing" is more natural, but "renouncing" 
carries a stronger punch, like the original 
Chinese. The phrase brings to mind the 
story of Jesus "rebuking" the devil ("the 
tempter") during his temptation in the 
wilderness to give in to worldly desires 
(see, for example, Matthew 4:1-11). 

This is the topic of the second chapter of 
the Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.463b26-464a13; 
see the full translation in Volume 3. 

Unlike earlier passages, which were 
longer expositions of topics covered 
briefly in the Hsiao chih-kuan, this chapter 
takes quite a different tack in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, and the Hsiao chih-kuan gives 
some details and examples that are not 
repeated in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The 
Hsiao chih-kuan follows more closely, and 
gives more concrete examples from, the 
section on “renouncing the five sensual 
desires" in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.181a13- 
183c21, which in turn is based on vari- 
ous earlier texts such as the Sutta nipáta 
and various Agama texts; for details, see 


Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 987-1012. See also 
the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.487b19-488a13. 
Suppressing the six passions ... can 
overcome them 357 1831 R 25] RE £l 4e Ebo 
LESE ESSE GE A A TUI AES 
OR PK ES SR AK TE o IKAR E ZN BEE FE LES 9) 
PIT BE RE KE A E SR LIE S: see the pas- 
sage in the Treatise on the Ten Stages at T 
26. 62C9-14: 
When you try to shut off the six [sensual] 
passions, this is like confining a dog, deer, 
fish, snake, monkey, or bird. Dogs like to 
run in packs; deer enjoy the marshes in 
the mountains [a variant reading has 
"stopping in the marshes"]; fish enjoy 
the ponds and lakes; snakes like holes; 
monkeys enjoy the deep forests; birds 
rely on the empty sky. The eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue, body, and mind constantly 
enjoy color and form, sound, scent, taste, 
touch, and dharmas. Ordinary people 
with shallow wisdom and weak wills are 
not able to overcome them. Only those 
with [profound] wisdom, a firm will, 
and true mindfulness can overcome the 
bandits of the six [sensual] passions, not 
be afflicted by them, and attain mastery 
and fearlessness. 
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Now I [Kuan-ting] will give my personal opinion concerning this 


[analogy]. 


The eye covets color, and color takes on many forms, like a pack. 
Therefore the eye is like a dog. 

The ear covets sound. Sound does not take on any form, like the 
empty marshes, so the ear is like the deer. 

The nose covets scents, like fish. 

The tongue craves tastes, like a snake. 

The body is attached to touch, like a monkey. 

The mind is conditioned for dharmas, like a bird. 


For now I will disregard the mind and clarify the five dustlike sense 
objects. The five dustlike sense objects are not in themselves desires, yet the 
flavor [of desires] resides in them. Thus they are able to give rise to desirous 
thoughts in the mind of the practitioner, and therefore they are called the 
five [sensual] desires. 

This is analogous to a potter who is often invited out and so is not able 
to accomplish his work. The five desires are also like this. They constantly 
entice people to enter the tempting realms of Mara, and though you fulfil the 
preliminary conditions [as outlined in the previous section], it is difficult to 
establish control over your thoughts. Therefore [the sensual desires] must be 
renounced. 


Desires of visible form (rüpa) include that of red and white, long and 
short, clear pupils, and pleasing glances; [desires aroused by] naked necks 
and emerald eyebrows, white teeth and crimson lips; and for the various pre- 
cious treasures of red, yellow, vermilion, and purple that tantalize people's 
hearts and minds. This is as explained in the (Tzu-ti) chan-men. The harm 
from [the sensual desires of] visible form is the deepest, and leads people 
to become intoxicated; this is the most fundamental cause of [continued 
rebirth in the cycle of] birth-and-death. 


I [Kuan-ting] 45.5877: this appears to 
be an insert by Kuan-ting, marked by the 
use of the character #4. It is difficult to tell 
how far Kuan-ting's personal aside contin- 
ues. I have followed the paragraphing of 
Sekiguchi, Makashikan 1, 236. 


The eye covets color Af ...: the 
general idea that the senses are uncon- 
trollable, like wild animals, makes sense. 
The individual analogies comparing each 
sense to a specific animal are not as suc- 


cessful. Why, for example, is the “nose 
coveting scent” compared to fish? Maybe 
that is why Kuan-ting makes only a weak 
attempt with the first two senses, and 
quickly runs through the rest. 

Desires of visible form ... as explained 
in the Chan-men KAMARA E AK 
RRRA A a FE 79 E A AL AR BR 
ZR DD ADS ISP] PAR: for a longer 
rendition on the same topic see the Tz'u-ti 
chan-men, T 46.487b19- 488213. 
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Take Nanda, for example, who, although he upheld the precepts and 
became an arhat, had many residual latent tendencies due to sensual desires. 
How much more would this be true for those who still are bound [by pas- 
sions]! A king who is dissipated and wild without moderation, and does not 
look after important affairs of state, will be physically captured and taken to 
an enemy land [44a] due to the karma from his sensual desires. In our cur- 
rent times, the destruction of families and ruination of countries has been 
brought about often by the arising of sensual desires. The brilliant Chou clan 
was destroyed by Pao-ssu; this is what is referred to here. 

A sütra says, concerning sentient beings, that “they crave like wolves for 
wealth; they settle on it and thus do not attain the path.” The Contemplation 
Sutra says that if you are restrained by the afflictions of visible form, you 
will become their passionate slave and not attain freedom. If you are able 
to know the faults and tribulations [that come from pursuing the sensual 
desires] of visible form, then you would not be deceived by them. In this 
way, if you restrain the desires of visible form and put a stop to them, then 
related notions will not arise and you can focus your thoughts and realize 
concentration. 

Desires of sound include those of seductive flirting and bewitching 
poetry, licentious sounds and defiled words, [music from] bamboo and 
stringed musical instruments, ringed bracelets and belts with bells, and such 
sounds. 


Nanda t: see the story of Nanda in 
Sutra of the Store of Various Treasures, T no. 
203, 4.485c11- 486c25. An English transla- 
tion is available in The Storehouse of Sundry 
Valuables, BDK English Tripitaka 10-1, 191- 
96, as Parable 96: “The Buddhas Disciple 
Nanda is Compelled by the Buddha to Go 
Forth, and He Attains the Path.” Even after 
taking the tonsure and joining the Sangha, 
Nanda was always looking for an excuse to 
go home to his wife. 


Pao-ssu #4): the consort of Yu-wang 
WA E. (r. 781-771 BC), the last ruler of the 
Eastern Chou dynasty. The Book of History 
it records that Yu-wang was so enam- 
ored of his consort's smiling face that he 
lost the confidence of his advisors, and he 
was eventually killed by invaders. 

They crave like wolves for wealth; they 
settle on it and thus do not attain the 


path MIRA & ^b 77-1838: see the Larger 
Pure Land Sutra, T 12.275216, where the 
Buddha is expounding on the reasons why 
some people do not seek to be reborn in 
the Pure Land. Gómez (The Land of Bliss, 
201) translates the context: 


Persons like these blindly oppose the 
truth. They do not believe in the Dharma 
of the sutras. They cannot think into the 
future, they only seek fleeting pleasures. 
They have been made into fools and 
madmen by lust and craving. They do 
not pursue the virtues of the Way. They 
flounder in a sea of anger. They crave 
after wealth and sensual pleasure. Because 
they live such lives, they do not attain the 
Way; they will again go to evil destina- 
tions and to the suffering you find in 
such rebirths. 


Contemplation Sütra: a corresponding 
passage in the Sūtra could not be found. 
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Desires of scent include those of luxuriant vegetation, poisonous vapors, 
refined incense, musk, fragrant perfume, intense smells, perfumed things, 
and the scents of male and female bodies. 

Desires of taste include those of wine or meat or rare fish, things that 
are fat or lean, mouth-watering greasy food, sweets, things that are bitter or 
sharp, butter, fresh blood, and so forth. 

Desires of touch include those of cold and warm, delicate and smooth, 
light and heavy, firm and soft, "famous robes and fine clothing," [the feel of] 
male and female bodies, and so forth. 


The faults and tribulations of the five [sensual desires] are as follows: 
Visible form is like a hot iron ball; one who picks it up will be burned. 


Sound is like a drum stained with poison; one who hears this will surely 


die. 


Scent is like the breath of a surly dragon; one who inhales this will 


become sick. 


Taste is like honey in boiled water; [if you drink this] the tongue will 
fester. Or, it is like honey spread on a sword; if you lick it, [the tongue] will 


be cut. 


Famous robes and fine clothing 4 
KER: a phrase from the verses in the 
introduction to the Lotus Sütra, T 9.3b10. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 9 [10]) translates the 
context: 

Now I see bodhisattvas by whom 
Delicacies of food and drink 
And a hundred varieties of broths and 
herbs 
Are offered to the Buddha and his 
samgha [brotherhood of monks]; 
By whom famous robes and superior gar- 
ments 
Their value in the thousands of myri- 
ads, 
Or utterly priceless robes 
Are presented to the Buddha and his 
samgha. 

Drum stained with poison ẸRÙ: in 
contrast to the "heavenly drum" which is 
compared to the voice of the Buddha, the 
“drum stained with poison" leads all who 
hear it to death. See NAKAMURA, 1022b. 
This image is from the Mahaparinirvàna 


Sutra, T 12.661a20-28: 
Again, good sons, it is as if a person took 
various poisons and rubs them on a great 
drum, and beats it to make a sound in: 
the midst of people. Even though people 
do not wish to hear, those who hear will 
all die. 


For a full translation of this passage, see 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 98b19-20. 

The breath of a surly dragon B X: 
the section on the desires of scent in the 
Ta chih tu lun (T 25.181b6-182a6) contains 
the story of a dragon, but does not men- 
tion its bad breath. 

Taste is like honey in boiled water; [if 
you drink this] the tongue will fester #5 
RI Xi E HM: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.181b14: "[Sensual desires of visible form 
are like] hot honey in boiling water; it has 
a flavorful color, but it will burn the body 
and scald the mouth.’ 

Like honey spread on a sword 21% 
#7J: a phrase from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.181422. 
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Touch is like a sleeping lion; if you approach it, you will be bitten. 


As for these five [sensual] desires, you will not be satisfied even if you 
attain [the objects of these desires]. Instead, evil thoughts will flame up, like 
a fire into which fuel has been added, and its damage will continue from age 
to age; this is more furious than a gang of angry bandits. For countless eons 
you have been constantly under the threat of deprivation [through sensual 
desires] and crushed by a mind [obsessed with the desires of] visible forms 
[or, "sexual desires"] &.. Now you are turning to meditative quiescence; 
you will again become troubled and disturbed [if you do not renounce the 
five sensual desires]. The specifics on this matter are given in detail in the 
(Tz'u-ti) chan-men. 

A poem by an eminent monk of a former age says, 


If you distance yourself from [these sensual desires] 

Easy it is to become a gentleman. 
If you approach them, 

Passions [are inflamed] and it is difficult [to become a gentleman]. 
Scents and flavors corrupt a noble person; 

Sounds and colors destroy the aging body. 


2. Renouncing the Five Sensual Desires in Terms of 
Contemplation of the Mind [44a20] 


The discussion of renouncing of the five [sensual] desires in terms of con- 
templation of the mind is as follows. 

Within the desires for color and form there are immeasurable delicious 
[temptations]—that which is constant and that which is transient, of the self 
and of nonself, the pure and the impure, that which involves suffering or 
pleasure, that which is empty and that which exists, the mundane and the 
supreme—these are all delicious [temptations]. Therefore it says in the Ta 
chih tu lun, "Ihere is no mark of [substantial] flavor within a visible form; 


Given in detail in the Chan-men: see 
the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.487b19-488a13. 


visible form], then sentient beings will not 
be attached to it.” Chih-i turns this into an 


A poem by an eminent monk .-f££ ontological statement, leading into his next 


485: the author of this verse is unknown. 


There is no mark of flavor within a 
visible form; therefore ordinary people 
should not be attached to it & PH 
FAPLAA MEH: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.218c11-12. The original says, "If there is 
no mark of a flavor within visible form [i.e., 
"if there is no satisfaction to be found in 


statement based on the Middle Treatise. 
Actually the Ta chih tu lun is quoting 
another sūtra, the Asvada Sutra. Lamotte, 
Le Traité 3, 1328, provides the original San- 
skrit and translates: 
D'ailleurs il est dit dans un Sutra: "S'il n'y 
avait pas de satisfaction (asvada) prove- 
nant du visible (rüpa), les étres ne s'atta- 
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therefore ordinary people should not be attached to it.” If we say that colors 
and forms are permanent, this is a view that depends on [a mistaken con- 
ception of] visible form. [The same is true] whether we say visible forms are 
without permanence, both permanent and transient, or neither permanent 
nor transient. These are all views that depend on [a mistaken conception 
of] visible form. [The idea of] not coming and going and the denial of “not 
coming and going,’ no extremes and the denial of no extremes, and so forth, 
all depend on [a mistaken conception of] visible form. They are all grist for 
[vain, speculative] arguments. If you become attached to these [concep- 
tions] as being real, and indulge in vain speculation, this will destroy the 
eye of wisdom, and you will be caught in mutual contradictions, and create 
[bad] karma from these visible forms. The resulting “existence” will surely 
be existence in [the cycle of] life-and-death [which involves suffering]. To 
contemplate things in this way is to increase desires and is not [the proper] 
renouncing of desires. 


1. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Tripitaka Teachings, through an Analysis of Dharmas [44a29] 


Now, in contemplating visible forms, [to conceive of them] as [substantial] 
“existence” or [nihilistic] “nothingness” or another of the [42b] sixty-two 
[mistaken] views is to depend on ignorance. Ignorance itself is imperma- 
nent; it arises and perishes and does not dwell [forever]. It is a phenomenon 
that quickly deteriorates; it withers and disintegrates with each thought- 
moment. There is no [substantial] “self” nor “subject”; [to realize] this is qui- 
escent nirvana. Since ignorance itself is like this, therefore that which arises 
from ignorance, whether “existing” or “nothingness,” all is without [sub- 


cheraient pas au visible; mais parce qu'il 
y a satisfaction provenant du visible, les 
étres sattachent au visible. S'il n'y avait 
pas de défaut (ddinava) dans le visible, les 
étres ne se dégoüteraient pas du visible; 
mais parce qu'il y a défaut dans le visible, 
les étres se dégoütent du visible. S'il n'y 
avait pas d'issue (nihsarana) au visible, 
les étres ne sortiraient pas du visible; 
mais parce qu'il y a issue au visible, les 


there is satisfaction deriving from the 
visible, beings are attached to the visible. 
If there were no defects in the visible, 
beings would not be revolted by the vis- 
ible; but because there are defects in the 
visible people are revolted by the visible. 
If there were no exit from the visible, 
beings would not come out of the visible; 
but because there is an exit from the vis- 
ible, beings come out of the visible. 


êtres sortent du visible? Visible forms are without perma- 


nence, both permanent and transient, or 
neither permanent nor transient E% 
JS Dh BE JETS IER: see the analysis of 
the tetralemma in the Middle Treatise, T 
30.30b28-c11 and 36a- b. 


Chodron (3, 1087) translates: 
[Asvadasitra] - Moreover, it is said in 
a sütra: "If there were no satisfaction 
derived from the visible, beings would 
not be attached to the visible; but because 
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stantial] permanence and is quiescent nirvana. If there is no [substantial] 
self or subject, then what is "real" and what is “empty”? If, finally, samsaric 
karma is not aroused through visible form, then karma is repudiated and its 
results are abolished. This is what it means to renounce visible form, realize 
emptiness, and attain liberation. "Renouncing visible form" is like this; it is 
the same for [renouncing] the other four [senses]. This is called the Tripitaka 
method of analysis for renouncing the five [sensual] desires. 


2. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the Shared Teachings, 
through Directly Realizing Emptiness [44b7] 


As the Middle Treatise points out, this [previous Tripitaka method] is not 
"good for annihilating vain speculation.” If you were to renounce the desires 
of visible form in a Mahayana way, you should know the essence [of empti- 
ness], that all mistaken views are dependent on ignorance. But ignorance 
[also] is empty, and so all mistaken views are also empty. Thus the Diamond 
Sutra says, “A srotapanna is called a ‘stream-enterer but does not really enter 
the stream, because you cannot [really] enter visible form, sounds, scents, 
tastes, and touchables.” Why is this so? If visible forms [really, substantially] 
existed and could be analyzed, then it would be possible to say that you 
enter [or realize] these visible forms. If, however, visible forms are empty, 
then you cannot [really] enter visible forms. Therefore it is said that you 
cannot enter [visible forms]. There is no [substantial] "stream" that you can 
enter, so there is no karmic retribution; this is called "good annihilating of 
vain speculation.” The renouncing of visible forms [at the level of the Shared 
Teachings] is like this; it is the same for [renouncing] the other four [senses]. 


Not good for annihilating vain specu- 
lation TERE: see the phrase in the 
opening verse of the Middle Treatise, T 
30.1b11-14 and 1c8-11: 

Neither arising nor perishing, 
Neither eternal nor severed, 
Neither one nor different, 
Neither coming nor going. 
One is able, by explaining causality, 
to well annihilate all vain speculation. 
I thus honor and worship the Buddha 
Whose teachings are supreme. 

Know the essence #@H: to directly 
know the essence of matters, that is, their 
emptiness. In contrast to an understand- 
ing of emptiness attained through detailed 
analysis, the Tripitaka way. 


Asrotapannaiscalleda“stream-enterer” 
but does not really enter the stream, 
because you cannot enter visible form, 
sounds, scents, tastes, and touchables {Apt 
18 3 ABAUERA Ad A BB RA: 
see Diamond Sütra, T 8.749b28-29. Conze, 
Buddhist Wisdom Books, 43, translates: 


The Lord asked: What do you think, 
Subhuti, does it occur to the Streamwin- 
ner, “by me has the fruit of a Steamwin- 
ner been attained”? Subhuti replied: No 
indeed, O Lord. And why? Because, O 
Lord, he has not won any dharma. There- 
fore is he called a Streamwinner. No sight- 
object has been won, no sounds, smells, 
tastes, touchables, or objects of mind. 
That is why he is called a “Streamwinner.’ 
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3. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the Distinct Teachings, 
by "Reentering" the Mundane World to Save Other Beings [44b13] 


Again, to renounce [the sensual desires of] visible form as empty [as at the 
previous level] is merely to realize that visible forms are empty, and [such 
a person] is not yet able to distinguish between various visible forms; how, 
then, can such a person save all sentient beings? Sentient beings arouse 
various schemes [and activities] within [the world of] visible form, that is, 
they accumulate various [karmic causes] and thus elicit various sufferings. If 
there is much disease from suffering and the causes [of such suffering], then 
the medicine for extinguishing [suffering] and the path [to be practiced] are 
also immeasurable. If you wish to transform others, how can you [merely] be 
enlightened about emptiness yet not contemplate and observe [the mundane 
world]? Therefore you should know that emptiness is not empty, and [you 
should] reenter the conventional from [an understanding of] emptiness, and 
thus penetratingly realize the Buddha Dharmas that are as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges River. If you do not [understand] in this way, it is said 
that you realize [only] the emptiness of visible forms. 

Now, in order to deeply renounce the empty visible forms, neither accept 
nor enter them, but extensively differentiate [the various] visible forms [of 
the mundane world]. Even when you differentiate, [you must still remember 
their emptiness and know that] these are merely names, and that names [and 
their subjects] are empty and therefore are of conventional [existence]. The 
renouncing of visible form [at the level of the Distinct Teachings] is like this; 
it is the same for [renouncing] the other four [senses]. 


4. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Perfect Teaching, the Middle Way [44b22] 


Again, there are two extremes to renouncing [the desires of] visible form. 
The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, “There is no mark of flavor [satisfaction] in 
visible forms, so ordinary people should not be attached to them. There are 
no marks separate from visible form, so those of the two vehicles should not 
be detached from them.’ To destroy the [mistaken] views of visible form, 
ignorance, Being, nothingness, and so forth, is to renounce their flavor. To 
destroy [an extreme] immersion in emptiness is to renounce [total] detach- 


Suffering and the causes: the first two detached from them & F S&ERTHJL XT RE 


of the Four Noble Truths. Ko fern EE BER — Fe A EME: see the Ta chih 
Extinguishing and the path: the third tu lun passage quoted above, T 25.218c11- 
and fourth of the Four Noble Truths. 13. The second part of this quote is not in the 


« 


The Paficavimsati Sūtra says original, at least not in the Ta chih tu lun. 
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ment [from the world]. If you are set on finding pleasure [in sensual desires], 
then there will not be any detachment. If you are set on your detachment, 
then you will not find any pleasure [in sensual desires]. If you are not set on 
finding pleasure, then there will be no pleasure [found in sensual desires]. If 
you are not set on your detachment, then there will be no [extreme] detach- 
ment [from the world]. Do not be attached to either extreme; this is neither 
to find pleasure nor to be [extremely] detached [from sensual desires]. This 
is to manifest visible form and the true aspect of the Middle Way. 

Therefore it says in the Ta chih tu lun, "Those of the two vehicles 
renounce matters of visible form for the sake of dhyana meditation, but this 
is not called [dhyana-]paramita’ A bodhisattva renounces [the desires of] 
visible form and perceives [44c] the true marks of visible forms. To perceive 
the true marks of visible forms is to perceive the true marks of dhyana; 
this is called pdramita, that is, to reach the other shore from [the realm of 
mundane] visible forms. To reach the other shore from [the realm of] vis- 
ible forms is to perceive the visible form of the Middle Way. To differentiate 
among [the various and numerous] visible forms is to perceive the mundane 
visible forms; [to realize] the emptiness of visible form is to perceive the real 
[essence of] visible form. To rebuke [the desires of] visible form in this way 
is to exhaust the fundamental basis of visible form, to perfect the samadhi 
of the threefold truth =f =8k, and arouse the three types of wisdom. To 
deeply renounce [the sensual desires in this way] is a means of cessation- 
and-contemplation. This is the meaning here. 

The renouncing of visible form [at the level of the Perfect Teaching] is 
like this; it is the same for [renouncing] the other four [senses]. 


Set on finding pleasure 4 AM: lit, “if dharmas, and so they are attached to the 
you are set in finding flavor.” flavor of dhyana. 

Those of the two vehicles renounce Question: Neither arhats nor 
matters of visible form for the sake of pratyekabuddhas are attached to pleasure 


dhyana meditation, but this is not called "k [or, the flavor of dhyana]. Why do they 
[dhyàna-]páramita —3& ABR & SUP Z not attain dhyana-paramita’ 


iE: a summary of a passage in the Ta Answer: Although arhats and pratyeka- 
, buddhas are not attached to pleasure [or, 
chih tu lun, T 25.188a11-16: 


the flavor of dhyàna], they do not have a 
Again, bodhisattva-mahasattvas know 


great compassionate mind and heart, and 
all the true marks of reality, and so they so this is not called dhyana-paramita. 
enter dhyana and their minds are peace- 
ful and not attached to flavors [that is, 
pleasures] PK. Even though those of non- 
Buddhist ways enter dhyàna meditation, Three types of wisdom —f$ 4 &: the 
their minds are not peaceful, because three wisdoms of omniscience, the wis- 
they do not know the reality of the dom of the path, and universal wisdom. 


See also the translation by Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 1045. 


3. REJECTING THE FIVE IMPEDIMENTS [44c6-47a24] 


Third is “rejecting the five impediments,” that is, [1] covetous desires Afk, 
[2] hateful anger EŒ, [3] drowsiness and sleep HEAR, [4] restlessness and 
remorse 1&1, and [5] doubt EE. 

These are [all] commonly called “impediments,” because they cover and 
impede [realization], and inextricably bind and make the mind and spirit 
‘Lt! languid and dark, so that you cannot arouse concentrative wisdom. 
Therefore they are called “impediments.” In the previous [section] I dis- 
cussed the renouncing of the five [sense] desires and how the five [sense] 
consciousnesses are aroused when the five [external sense] organs come 
in contact with the five sense objects. Now [I will discuss] rejecting five 
impediments, that is, [in terms of] the five [sense] consciousnesses turn- 
ing and entering the realm of the mind (mano-vijriána), and on the basis of 
past conditions turning to consider the five sense objects of the future, thus 
becoming a great obstacle for the mind [to attain enlightenment]. This [kind 
of mental attitude] is analogous to a potter who is physically sick and is not 
able to work; these impediments are like this. If the impediments are deep, 
they must be rejected at that level; like cutting down a poisonous tree, or like 
arresting a robber; you just cannot let them be. 

The Paficavimsati Sütra says, “Be free from desires and evil dharmas.” 
"Being free from desires" refers to the five [sensual] desires, as explained 


#18: like kudzu, which is almost impos- 
sible to get rid of and will take over if left 


Rejecting the five impediments” 3€ 
£t: lit. the “covers,” "lids, or “veils” that 


obstruct progress on the path; this could 
be interpreted along tathagata-garbha 
lines as the things which screen off or 
inhibit the shining forth of a “pure” or 
inherent (potential for) enlightenment. 
This section follows the long exposition 
of the five impediments in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.183c21-185a20; see Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 1013-20. Compare the exposi- 
tion in chapter 3 of the Hsiao chih-kuan, 
T 46.464a14-465b4 (see Volume 3), where 
each of the five impediments is discussed 
in very concrete terms, based mostly on 
the Ta chih tu lun. See also the Tz'u-ti 
chan-men, T 46.488a13-489b14. 

Realm of the mind X€3&: the sixth sense 
consciousness. 


Cutting down a poisonous tree 2139 


unattended? 


Be free from desires and evil dharmas 
RE GK Re REE: this is the first line of a long 
string of verses in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.185c2-27, where it is quoting a “Dhyana 
Sutra.” Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1025, identifies 
this text as the The Sutra of the Samadhi 
of Sitting in Meditation “AWB =R (T no. 
614, 15.269-285), but I was unable to locate 
similar verses in this text. For a full trans- 
lation of the verses see Lamotte, Le Traité 
2, 1025-27. 

It is curious that in the Hsiao chih-kuan 
Chih-i relies heavily on the preceding pas- 
sage of the Ta chih tu lun (183c-185a) to 
explain the five impediments, but stops at 
185a. Here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan Chih-i 
begins his exposition by jumping over this 
earlier section and quoting a line from 185c. 
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above on renouncing [the desires]. The "evil dharmas” refer to the impedi- 
ments, and these should be rejected quickly. 


1. The Characteristics of the Five Impediments [44c15] 


What, then, are the characteristics of these five impediments? 

When the impediments of covetous desires arise, your thoughts probe 
the past when you indulged in the five [sensual] desires. You think of pure 
visible forms as objects for your eyes; you remember passionate sounds that 
stimulate the ear; you think of odors that tantalize the mind; you conceptual- 
ize luscious tastes that cause the mouth to water sweetly; and you remember 
experiences of various caresses that make you tremble and your hair stand 
on end. Coveting in this way the various objects of the five [sensual] desires, 
you conceptualize and scheme; drunken delusion arises in the mind so that 
you forget and lose proper mindfulness. Or you secretly perform various 
means, hoping to attain [these desires]. Once again, if you have never experi- 
enced them, then you scheme further or seek further [for the desires]. If the 
mind enters this realm of [sensual] objects there is no [hope for] mindful- 
ness, and this awareness of objects impedes dhyàna meditation; what, then, 
can be gained through dhyàna meditation? This is called the marks of the 
impediments of covetous desires. 


The impediments of hateful anger: If you think, "That person is trou- 
bling me,’ or “He is troubling someone dear to me,’ or, "He is praising my 
enemies" [or “criticizing my defects"], then you arouse nine kinds of afflic- 
tions in the past, present, and future. These defects give rise to the bonds 


Characteristics of these five impedi- 
ments LAER: compare the 
more "traditional" exposition of these 
five impediments in the Hsiao chih-kuan, 
T 46.464a-465b, which follows closely 
the exposition in the Ta chih tu lun. Here 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan Chih-i gives a 
shorter, more "emotional" summary of the 
five impediments that appears to be based 
more on direct experience than merely 
quoting an authoritative text, and then, as 
is his wont, interpreting it in terms of the 
threefold truth. 

Nine kinds of afflictions Jut: it is not 
clear which nine "afflictions" are meant 
here—such as past, present, and future (3) 
times three kinds of thoughts—or if it is 


just a way to say “various afflictions.” The 
entry in NAKAMURA, 256, explains this 
term as referring to the nine afflictions 
experienced by Sakyamuni in his histori- 
cal lifetime, such as being disparaged by 
various people, suffering a backache from 
being exposed to a cold wind, the pain 
during six years of ascetic practice, or hav- 
ing his toe injured by Devadatta. However, 
this explanation does not fit the current 
context. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 235) trans- 
lates freely: “One will keep hating this 
person.” NAKAMURA (254) also gives a list 
of “nine kinds of passionate afflictions” 7L 
FREUE: 

1. afflictions of covetous desire (rága- 


anusaya-laksana-klesa, ff35T&). 
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of resentment. Then the mind is inflamed and your spirit becomes rough; 
anger and hostility continue one after the other, and you are visited by a 
myriad of [hostile] schemes. These are harmful and put your peaceful state 
in danger; if you indulge in this poisonous anger, its passion will expand and 
you will find it enjoyable. In this way the fires of anger will burn up all merits 
and virtues. How, then, can the branches and trees of dhyàna concentration 
grow? This is called the marks of the impediments of hateful anger. 


The impediments of drowsiness and sleep: The mind and spirit are dark- 
ened by drowsiness, and the six sense consciousnesses are blocked by shad- 
owy gloom so that you spread out the four appendages [the two arms and 
two legs] and fall asleep. Sleep is also called [a time when there is] "increase 
in mental activity (caitasika)." Crows take advantage of the cover of darkness 
to come furtively [45a] and afflict people, and it is difficult to protect yourself 
[from such attacks]. [When you are asleep or drowsy,] you are not conscious 
of the five sensual passions and so you are [helpless] as a dead person, except 
that you are still breathing; thus [sleep] is called a “mini-death” /| 4E. If you 
enjoy sleep, sleep will abound more and more. The Satya Sūtra says, 


M 


afflictions of anger (dvesa-anuSaya- 

laksana-klesa, WIER). 

. afflictions of ignorance and stupidity 

(moha-anusaya-laksana-klesa, 3t 

TRA). 

afflictions of covetous desire, anger, 

and ignorance together (tivra-raga- 

dvesa-moha-paryavasthana-laksana- 

klesa, 38 | SAR ete (ER N). 

. afflictions that are the dwelling of 
ignorance (avidya-vasa-bhumi- 
samgrhita-klesa, #4 4A FE SLATER IG). 

. afflictions that can be extinguished 
directly through insight into the Four 
Noble Truths (darsana-prahatavya- 
klesa, 5418 PT HBA Te). 

7. afflictions that can be extinguished 
directly through the path of cultiva- 
tion (bhdvand-prahatavya-klesa, {$18 
Pr ie AT). 

. afflictions of the impure stages 
(asuddha-bhümi-gata-klesa, 71$ 3t 
TRA). 

. afflictions of the pure stages (Suddha- 

bhümi-gata-klesa, i$ HFK). 


Q3 


> 


wi 


QN 


oo 


NO 


Spread out the four appendages UU x 
fih: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 235) has, “The 
four appendages become languid.’ 

Increase in mental activity Si: 8i: 
because you dreams, and cannot control 
or quiet your thoughts while dreaming? 


The Satya Sütra says: these are verses 
from the *Bodhisattvagocaropayavisaya- 
vikurvana-nirdesa WE JE sz T Pr LR 
(or Mahasatyanirgranthaputravyakarana 
Sütra?; T no. 272 [variant of T no. 271]), 
translated by Bodhiruci; see T 9.340a22- 
25. The text has Satyanigrantha teaching 
the Buddha Dharma to a king. The section 
leading up to the verses says: 


The Brahman Bharadvaja was always 
sleeping too much. O great king, you 
should know that a wise person does not 
sleep [too much]. Why is this? O great 
king, you should know that people who 
sleep much will retrogress and aban- 
don their practice. They will forfeit both 
worldly and transworldly dharmas. This 
will obstruct their wisdom and their lib- 
eration from passionate afflictions. Thus 
it Says in verses,... 


If one has too much sleep, 
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You are lethargic and will not attain [the Buddhist path]. 
One who has not yet attained will never attain, 

And one who has some attainment will retrogress. 
If you wish to attain the superior path, 

You should remove drowsiness, doubt, and licentiousness, 


Diligently arrange your thoughts, 


And be free from accumulating evil attributes. 


The Ta chih tu lun says, 


Sleep is a great darkness in which nothing is perceived; 
Day by day it deceives and robs you of edification.... 
Again, like going into battle and facing the naked swords [of your 


enemy],... 


Again, like dwelling in the same room with poisonous snakes,... 
Or like a person tied up and about to be killed;... 
How can you sleep peacefully at such a time? 


Sleep hinders dhyana concentration; it brings about severe faults. These 
are the marks of the impediment of drowsiness and sleep. 


Sleep is a great darkness ... how can 
you sleep peacefully at such a time: see 
the verses in the Ta chih tu lun, T 46, 
184b26-c4. These verses on the impedi- 
ment of sleep are quoted in their entirety 
in the Hsiao chih-kuan (464b), but here 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan only some of the 
verses are given, and in a different order. 
The Hsiao chih-kuan has: 


You should arise and not embrace a 
stinking corpse; 
It has various impurities and can only 
conventionally be called “a person.’ 
You are like a person gravely ill because 
his body was pierced by an arrow; 
How can you sleep peacefully with all 
this pain and suffering? 
Like a person tied up and about to be 
killed; 
How can you sleep peacefully with this 
tragedy about to happen? 
When the bandit of bondage has not yet 
been annihilated and its harm not yet 
removed; 
It is like dwelling in the same room 


with poisonous snakes. 
Again, it is like going into battle and 
being caught between naked [drawn] 
swords; 
How can you sleep peacefully at such a 
time? 
Sleep is a great darkness in which noth- 
ing is perceived; 
Day by day it deceives and robs you of 
edification. 
Through sleep the mind is covered, so 
that nothing is perceived; 
How can you sleep when, in this way, 
you are experiencing great loss? 

Like going into battle and facing the 
naked swords AIR GW iii: see the quo- 
tation of this verse in Hsiao chih-kuan, T 
46.463b24, for a variant of this line. 

Sleep hinders dhyana concentration; 
it brings about severe faults IR < 1/558 H 
ARE: see below, 48b3-8, where Chih-i 
recommends avoiding both extremes of 
trying forcefully to regulate and minimize 
sleep, and giving in to unbridled sleep. 
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The impediments of restlessness and remorse: If you have an inclina- 
tion for arousing distracting notions and conceptions (vitarka, vicāra), this 
[inclination] is included in the previous impediments. This [category of 
restlessness] concerns distracting thoughts that arise pervasively when you 
come into contact with phenomena, immediately conditioning covetous 
anger, the conception of hateful anger, and accompanied by erroneous igno- 
rance. These burning flames have no end, yet burn high without enduring. 
They arise suddenly and then abate suddenly, with various complications. 
Physically you move around without purpose, and verbally you chatter and 
laugh without profit. This is called “restlessness.” 

Restlessness without remorse is not an impediment [because you are not 
yet in a position where restlessness “impedes” your practice]. If, however, 
you ponder your state of mind with its restlessness, and prudently realize 
that you are not moderate [in your actions], and how your deeds are not ben- 
eficial, then surely you will feel shame. But if in your mind you feel [exces- 
sive] remorse, and you are overcome by agony and distress, then this is the 
impediment of remorse. Such impediments obstruct dhyana concentration, 
so that it cannot be developed. If people repent and reform their actions, 
they should admonish themselves in their own minds and arouse [healthy] 
remorse. If you realize dhyana concentration, you will already know your 
own faults, and you should not conceptually cling to them. You should not 
merely repent of past [misdeeds] and seek exoneration and liberation [from 
them], but you should cultivate meditative concentration and purity in the 
dharmas. Why should the mind be entwined by remorse? This hinders the 
attainment of great deeds. Therefore it says [in the Ta chih tu lun], 


After repenting, you should not feel remorse any further; 
You should not continue to cling to these thoughts, [such as] 


be remorseful, 
Then you should not grieve further 
over what you have already repented. 
Then your mind can rest at peace 
And should not constantly be mindful of 
or attached to [past offences]. 
There are two kinds of remorse; 
If you do not do what you should do, 
Or do what you should not do, 
That is the characteristic of a foolish 


Restlessness without remorse is not 
an impediment {m tH T she: see the 
explanation of this statement in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan, 464b29-c23 in Volume 3. 

After repenting ...what you should 
do HEC X (SAT RE a E VT EmÍE 
R& (Fili lE: a rewording and rearrang- 
ing of verses from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184c13-20: 

If you do what you should not do 


And not do what you should do, 
Remorseful grief burns like fire 
And in the next world you fall into an 
evil destiny. 
If people who commit offences are able to 


person. 
Since there is no remorse 

You do not do what you are able to do, 
And when an evil deed is done, 

You cannot undo it. 
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Doing what you should not do, 
And not doing what you should do. 


This is the meaning here. This is called the marks of the impediments of 
restlessness and remorse. 


The impediments of doubt: This is not the doubt that obstructs insight 
into the truth Fiat, but the doubt that obstructs [the practice and attainment 
of] samàdhi. There are three kinds of doubt. First, to doubt your self; second, 
to doubt your teacher; and third, to doubt the Dharma. 

First, to doubt your self is [to think], "My body is inadequate and infe- 
rior, and is not capable of attaining the path." This is to doubt [the ability of] 
your body. 

Second, to doubt your teacher is [to think], "This person does not physi- 
cally or verbally meet my expectations; how can this person have achieved a 
profound dhyàna meditation and a gracious wisdom? If I follow this teacher, 
how can I not be led astray?" 

Third, to doubt the Dharma is to think that the teachings that one has 
received are not necessarily the truth. 

If you embrace and always have these three doubts and suspicions, 
dhyàna concentration will not arise, and even if it does arise, it will not last 
long. These are the marks of the impediments of doubt. 


2. Rejecting the Five Impediments in Practice [45228] 


The diseased marks of the five skandhas are like this. How, then, can they 
be rejected? The practitioner should perform self-reflection, thinking, "Now 
my mind has many diseased and perverse aspects. [45b] If I know what the 
disease is, then it can be healed.” [What, then, are these diseases and their 
cure?] 

If the impediments of covetous desires are serious, then you should reject 
them by utilizing the contemplation of impurity. Why is this so? If you face 
[the objects of] the five sensual desires as pure, then you will be passionately 
attached to, and entangled in, them. Now, through contemplating [the sense 
objects as] impure, [you perceive that the body is] a bag of pus and saliva, 
with nothing to be elated about. Thus you arouse antipathy and finally detest 


For a fully annotated translation of 
these verses, see the Hsiao chih-kuan, T 
46.464c15-23, in Volume 3. 

Doubt [the ability of ] your body 5 
B: to doubt that you have the physical 
strength to practice the path and attain 


Buddhahood. 


The contemplation of impurity 4 i$ 
Wi: such as contemplating the decay of 
corpses and so forth. See Glossary under 
"nine considerations" and "five medita- 
tions for putting the mind at rest." 
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[the objects of the senses]. How can a wise person find pleasure in such 
things? Therefore know that this contemplation is a medicine that heals 
covetousness. If you leave behind these impediments, then your mind will 
attain peace. 


If the impediments of hateful anger are many, you should be mindful 
of a compassionate heart, which extinguishes and removes the fire of anger. 
This fire is able to burn the meritorious virtues of the present and future, and 
people are not happy to see [anger]. It is poisonous and harmful and leaves 
a residue of violence; it is no different from that of a wild beast. Samsaric 
enmity does not cease even for an eon; even minute resentment will later 
grow into great rage. Now, by cultivating a compassionate heart you reject 
and abandon these evils. Contemplate all people and think of them inti- 
mately as your own father and mother, hoping that all will attain bliss, and 
that if they do not attain bliss, you will strive to lead them to attain tranquil 
bliss. How, then, could you arouse enmity toward them? When you contem- 
plate in this way, the thoughts of anger will cease, and you will enter dhyana 
concentration with a peaceful mind. 


If the impediments of drowsiness are many, you should strive diligently to 
stimulate yourself. You should resist intently, ponder the phenomenal marks 
[of drowsiness], and discriminate and choose between good and bad phe- 
nomena, so that you are not led to acquire the impediments of drowsiness. 
Again, you should choose and select between good and bad thoughts, so that 
you are led to arouse joy in the Dharma. When your thoughts are clear and 
pure, the impediments of drowsiness will be removed spontaneously. You 
should not forfeit the bliss in the present and future through drowsiness 
and sleep. If you drift aimlessly from life to death without reaping even one 
[good] thing, this [drifting] is like the person who enters into a mountain of 
treasures, but returns empty-handed. This should be deeply deplored. You 
should control your mind well, and skillfully safeguard it, using a staff, a ball 


The person who enters into a moun- 
tain of treasures, but returns empty- 
handed Zn A Mil 2+ iss: from the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.184c23-24. Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 1019, translates: "Ainsi l'homme 
qui pénétre dans une montagne de joyaux 
(ratnagiri) ne peut rien recueillir s'il na 
pas de mains.’ 

The phrase also appears earlier in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.63a8-10, but it is more 
likely that Chih-i was referring to the later 
passage, which appears within the context 


of the exposition of the five impediments. 

Staff łt: a stick or staff used to wake 
up meditators who are drowsy by striking 
them with it on the shoulders at the base 
of the neck. 


Ball of threads & [£5]: a ball that is put 
on top of your head during meditation to 
help you concentrate and stay awake. If 
you become drowsy, your head will droop 
and the ball will fall off, attracting your 
attention and forcing you to recover your 
concentration. 
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of threads, a [conch] shell, stretching your feet, [meditating all night while] 
the stars are out, and washing [the face] with [cold] water. 


If you are restless and dissipated, you should utilize [the method of] 
counting your breaths. Why is this so? These impediments are exceedingly 
fine, and you are not aware of them when they come, so you first know of 
them only after [they have been around] for a long time. When you use 
[the method of meditating by] counting your breaths, if the counting is 
completed or if you forget in the middle, then you know that you have lost 
your concentration. Then you should be aware again of counting. When the 
counting is perfected, then distracted thoughts will have been overcome. 
If this cannot be controlled, then you will sustain these impediments until 
your death. 


If you are attached to the three kinds of doubt, you should think as fol- 
lows[, first concerning doubt with regard to yourself]: “My body is like a rich 
but blind baby. It is endowed with the unsurpassed treasure of the Dharma 
body, but is blinded by passionate afflictions, and I have not yet opened my 
eyes to the path. I should cultivate and practice [the path], or in the end I 
cannot discard [doubt]. Again, the proper conditions [to practicing the path 
as a human being] are not constituted for immeasurable eons. Why should 
I doubt myself and lose this timely opportunity? It is difficult to obtain 
[birth in] a human body, and difficult to arouse a mind that is in awe [of the 
Buddha and Dharma]. I should not be deluded by doubt and thus destroy 
and damage myself? 

If you doubt your teacher[, you should think to yourself]: "I, now, 
am without wisdom. Superior sages and great people have all sought the 
Dharma without being attached to the person [who taught the Dharma].” 
The sage of the Himalayas followed a demon (raksasa) in seeking verses [on 


Shell H: a conch shell that is blown to 
wake up those who are sleeping. 

Stretching your feet HH: if you become 
sleepy while meditating (presumably in 
the full lotus position), you can "unfasten" 
one or both feet. According to the Shiki 
(BT-III, 55), this method is prescribed in 
the fifth section of the Udanavarga Hit 
(T no. 212, 4.609-776). 

The stars are out £& €: as Chan-jan 
points out (BT-III, 54), some texts pre- 
scribe meditating in the full lotus position 
all night, from the time the sun sets until 
it rises again, thus avoiding sleep alto- 


gether. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 238) has just 
"watching the stars." 

Washing with water K: presumably 
to refresh yourself and stay awake. 


The sage of the Himalayas followed a 
demon in seeking verses 3 1111€ 42418): see 
the famous story of the Buddhas experience 
in a former life in the Himalaya mountains 
where he is taught the "verse on transiency" 
by a raksasa; see the Maháparinirvána 
Sutra, T 12.692a-693a. The story goes that 
an enlightened person named Sakrodeva- 
namindra (the god Indra) transformed 
himself into a raksasa, appeared before a 
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the Dharma], and Indra venerated a herder of cattle. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
“Do not throw away the gold because it is in a smelly bag,... arrogance is 
[45c] like a tall mountain on which rain does not remain? Humility is like 


bodhisattva who was practicing the path 
in the Himalaya mountains, and taught 
him the first part of a verse (gatha) that was 
“taught by Buddhas in the past”: 


All things are transient; 

This is the dharma of arising and per- 

ishing. 

Upon hearing the first part of the verse, 
the bodhisattva realized its significance. 
In order to hear the second half of the 
verse, he offered his living body as food 
to the raksasa, who then taught the sec- 
ond half of the verse: 

When arising and perishing are extin- 

guished, 

This is the bliss of quiescent extinction. 


The bodhisattva then climbs up a tree 
and throws himself from the top as an 
offering, but the raksasa changes back 
into his original form and catches the 
bodhisattva as he falls. 

The original Sanskrit for the verse goes: 


anicca vata samkhara 
upada-vaya-dhammino 
uppajjitva nirujjhanti 
tesam vüpasamo sukho 
(NAKAMURA, 689a) 


Indra venerated a herder of cattle X 
wI ARAD: see the story in the Sūtra on 
Previously Unheard-of Causes KBA Ni% 
££, T no. 754 (Chih-i has quoted stories 
from this text previously). 


The story goes that many eons ago there 
was a herder who encountered a lion 
while in the mountains. Intending to 
eat him, the lion chased him into a well, 
from which the herder was unable to 
climb out. The herder languished there 
for three days, and when he realized that 
he was going to die he composed some 
verses on the transiency of life. Indra 
heard the verses and praised the herder 
for his wisdom by citing verses of his 


own, and then paid him homage. For the 
full story see T 17.576c21-578a18. 


Do not throw away the gold because 
it is in a smelly bag PURRA MEHE: 
the classical commentaries say that this 
is from the latter part of fascicle 96 of the 
Ta chih tu lun, and the Inyo identifies the 
passage from page 733a, but I was unable 
to locate any reference to gold in a smelly 
bag. It is more likely that this phrase is 
connected to the next quote (see following 
note), from 414c. 


A tall mountain on which rain does 
not remain mlz: An example of 
"trickle-down spirituality"? From a pas- 
sage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.414b-c, 
which discusses how to deal with "evil 
teachers," concluding that you should 
still respect and pay them homage, like 
unto the Buddha himself. The passage (T 
25.414b24-c13) actually reads: 

If you destroy an arrogant mind and 
humble yourself, then you will have great 
merit and benefits. It is like the rain that 
falls on high mountains and inevitably 
flows to lower places. If people are arro- 
gant and place themselves highly, the 
water of the Dharma will not remain 
with them. If you honor and respect a 
good teacher, you will receive merit. 

Again the Buddha said, "Take refuge 
in a good teacher, and your upholding 
of the precepts, dhyana meditation, wis- 
dom, and liberation will all increase. It is 
like trees that depend on the Himalaya 
mountains; their roots, stems, branches, 
leaves, and fruit will all grow and prosper.” 

Thus the Buddha said, “Respect all 
teachers as the Buddha.” 

Question: How can you pay homage to 
and put your faith in an evil teacher? It is 
not possible to perceive even good teach- 
ers in the same way as the Buddha; how 
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the rivers and the ocean; [the waters of] all rivers gather into [the sea]. We 
should respect [even evil teachers] for the sake of the Dharma. It says in the 
Sutra on the Samadhi of Manjusri, "If you look at peoples appearance, [you 
will see that] they are not of uniform appearance. Wisdom like that of the 
Tathagata is uniform for all people. Sariputra said ‘From now on, I will not 
[judge by peoples appearance and] say that this person will be reborn in 
samsara and that person will enter nirvana." This is the meaning here. You 
should constantly arouse honor and respect toward the Tathagatas of the 
past, present, and future. Your teachers are future Buddhas; how can you 
arouse doubt [concerning them]? 

If you have doubt concerning the Dharma, that means that you have not 
yet opened the Dharma eye and have not yet discriminated between what is 
right and wrong; thus you must rely [on the Dharma] by faith. The Buddha 
Dharma is like the ocean; you can enter it only by faith. The Lotus Sütra says, 
“Sravakas do not have wisdom, so they enter [enlightenment] by faith?" We 
are as blind or of darkened sight; if we do not have faith [in the Dharma], 
on what can we take refuge? We will sink and drown, without knowing in 
what to rely, like *Vakhari. Upagupta told a disciple to climb a tree [to test 


much more so for evil teachers?... 

Answer: ... It is like a foul bag that cov- 
ers a jewel; you cannot obtain the jewel 
unless you also accept the foul bag. It is 
like travelling on a dangerous road at 
night and a foul person has a torch; you 
will not obtain illumination unless you 
get it from the evil person. 


Sūtra on the Samadhi of Mafijusri, “If 
you look at ... that person will enter nir- 
vana MMA AAH R RHPH E Ahn 
KEFA ATR TRAE IET BETA 
ACE SERE A AVE: from the *Ajatasatru- 
kaukrtya-vinodana XR ZF 35 3 — BR E. 
See T no. 627, a Mañjuśrī sūtra translated 
by Dharmaraksa. This passage is a reword- 
ing of T 15.426a16-20. 

Sravakas do not have wisdom, so they 
enter [enlightenment] by faith #3 ii 
FEC 4 EB CA: a summary of verses 
in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.15b16-18, that urge 
people to have faith in the Lotus Sutra. 
Hurvitz (76 [71]) translates: 

For all voice-hearers, 
and pratyekabuddhas, 


The content of this scripture 
Is beyond the reach of their faculties. 
You, Sariputra, 
Even you, where this scripture is con- 
cerned, 
Gained entry through faith. 


*Vakhari filf/fifi: or, "like those who 
sought to benefit with *Visakha"? The 
Shiki and Kogi (BT-III, 59-60) refer to 
section 8/5 of the Sütra of the Store of Vari- 
ous Treasures, T 4.488b, which is parable 
no. 99 entitled “The Nirgrantha Disciples 
Throw Themselves into a Pool of Fire but 
are Saved by the Buddha" (see The Store- 
house of Sundry Valuables, BDK 10-1, 202- 
3), which contains the story of Visakha It 
et: 


In the past, in Sravasti, there were five 
hundred traders who went to sea to 
gather valuables. They had a leader then 
called Visakha. He went away with a 
favorable wind at the head of a group of 
merchants and arrived where the valu- 
ables were. When loading them aboard 
the ships, all the merchants avariciously 
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his faith]. If in your mind you have faith in the Dharma, the Dharma will 
permeate your mind. If you wallow alone in your doubt, this is the same as a 
vessel that has overturned [and spilled its contents). 


Question: Do the five impediments all obstruct samadhi, or not? 

Answer: [The answer] is not the same for all interpreters. Some say that 
non-cognizance #£4] is the primary obstacle. Why? Because dhyana medita- 
tion is the gate to orderly regulation #%, and because knowledge [gained 
from the practice of dhyana] and ignorance are opposites. Thus the impedi- 
ments of doubt and drowsiness [obstruct samadhi]. 

Some say that distraction and restlessness are the primary obstacle [to 
samadhi]. Why? Because concentration and distraction are opposites. Thus 
the impediments of restlessness and remorse [obstruct samadhi]. 

Some say that covetousness and anger are the primary obstacle [to 
samadhi]. Why? Because dhyana meditation [instills] the good dharmas of 
forbearance, and because inflexibility and forbearance are opposites. Thus 
[the impediments of] covetousness and anger [obstruct samadhi]. 

In this way each position is different. My interpretation is not like these. 
The five impediments have in common their role as obstacles [to samādhi], 
but each is weak or strong depending on the one who practices. If a person 
has many covetous desires, [for this person] these impediments are the pri- 
mary obstacle [to samadhi], and the other [impediments] are secondary. The 


took the valuables, placing heavy loads — to climb it, from where he could see far 
on the ships. Visakha then said to the in all directions. Upagupta, presumably 
merchants, "Do not load too heavy a to test the monks faith, then ordered the 
cargo of valuables! You will lose your monk to let go of his hands and his feet. 
lives!" The merchants did not heed his The monk did. and found himself back on 
words. They preferred to die with the 

. the ground. Presumably this act of faith 

valuables rather than to reduce their 
amount. caused him to lose his attachment to his 
own body, because the text says that the 

monk then attained the fruit of arhatship. 
On Upagupta, said to be the teacher 
of King Asoka, see the opening section 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan on the T’ien-tai 
lineage, T 46.1a15, and The Transmission, 


Ikeda, Kenkyüchüshaku, 335, speculates 
that this is a transliteration for vyakarana, 
giving a possible translation "being able 
to rely only on the assurance [of eventual 
enlightenment].” 

Upagupta told a disciple to climb a 
tree Ei X A BH F Ef: see the story in T 503057313 - 
the The Transmission, T 50, 311b26-c4. The — __ A vessel that has over tur ned a n 
story goes that there was a bhiksu who was az: the Inyo identifies this image as being 
very attached to his own physical body from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.158a, but I 
and thus could not remove his passionate Could not locate it. 
afflictions. He agreed to follow Upagupta's Four basic elements PUK: Skt., maha- 
advice, whereupon Upagupta caused a — bhüta: earth, water, fire, and wind; the four 
large tree to appear and ordered the monk elements that make up the world. 
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same is true for the other four impediments. It is analogous to the four basic 
elements: any of them can be the cause for disease, but not all necessarily 
appear together; it is when you act as a cause that it can kill a person. The 
impediments are also like this. First you should heal the strongest, and then 
the weaker ones will spontaneously depart, and then you can attain dhyana 
concentration, and so forth. As it says in the Treatise on the Ten Stages: 


If a person is licentious, 
Impediments will cover the heart and mind, 
And it will be difficult to be reborn in heaven; 
How much more so to attain the fruit [of the Buddhist path]. 
If you strive diligently, 
You can shatter all impediments; 
When all impediments are shattered, 
Your vows will all be attained. 


This is called rejecting the impediments by depending on the method of 
practical activity 3&i. 


3. Rejecting the Impediments in Principle [45c25] 


Question: Are the five impediments completely extinguished when you 
attain the first dhyana [stage]? 

Answer: You should make distinctions in classification here. The reason 
is that there are four categories to becoming free of the three poisons. [The 
three poisons of] greed, anger, and delusion [or ignorance] individually 
make up three categories, but this does not include them collectively. When 
these three arise collectively, this is called [the three poisons] “together” #. It 
is not often that the three poisons arise individually in your thoughts; rather, 
the three often arise together in your thoughts, and this is a fourth category. 


If a person is licentious ... vows will 
all be attained Zi A M4 ih 2 Al BO 
XAR i8 RE o TAT CS (3 FR o A A th A HE Bl BEC 
BB XE ab xr BL oe Loan RA er IF: almost ver- 
batim from verses in the Treatise on the 
Ten Stages at T 26.93a29-3. The context 
consists of a passage which gives lists of 
faults in ascending number, e.g., one fault, 
two faults, three faults, etc. These verses 
follow the list of "five faults": "Ihere are 
five faults that you should quickly dis- 
tance yourself from: 1. covetous desires, 2. 
hateful anger, 3. drowsiness and sleep, 4. 


restlessness sak, and 5. doubt. These are 
called the five impediments that cover the 
mind" (T 26.93a27-28). Note that, except 
for different characters for the fourth 
entry, these are the same as Chih-i's “five 
impediments.” 

Your vows will all be attained HAH: 
for this line the Treatise on the Ten Stages 
has "Everything will be attained according 
to your vows" (T 26.93b3). 

First dhyana 4788: the first of the four 
stages of dhyana trance. For a complete list 
see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 340-41. 
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The Cheng-shih lun says that [this occurs] in a momentary (ksana) [46a] 
thought. The conditions of the three poisons pass through [several] momen- 
tary thoughts, and thus the three poisons arise together. Know, therefore, 
that good and evil are generated from momentary thoughts. 

[On the other hand,] the Abhidharma [texts] clarify that "the momen- 
tary thoughts that arise are merely those of ignorance or are neutral; good 
and evil are not yet generated.” Why? Though you pass through the condi- 
tions for the three poisons, these are not yet the three poisons proper. Since 
these are not yet the three poisons proper, how can they be good or evil? 
Though one cannot yet call these “evil,” if they are the causes for the arising 
of the three poisons, then these neutral [thoughts] are called the causes for 
the arising [of the three poisons] together; they are not called good or evil 
[in themselves]. 

These two positions are different, but they are the same insofar as clari- 
fying the fourth category [of the three poisons arising together]. Becoming 
free from these four categories [of poisonous conditions] is ipso facto [the 
rejection of] the impediments. Covetousness and anger are [the first] two 
impediments. Disclosing [the poison of] ignorance shows that it includes 
two impediments: drowsiness and doubt. [The three poisons] together make 
up the impediment of restlessness and remorse. If these four categories are 
discussed in a broader sense, each category contains 21,000 afflictions, so 
the four categories together contain 84,000 afflictions. In terms of the [first 
Noble] Truth of suffering, there are 84,000 dharma stores [for dealing with 
that same number of afflictions]; in terms of the [second Noble] Truth of the 
causes [of suffering], there are 84,000 gates of dust-like afflictions; in terms 
of the [third Noble] Truth of the path, there are 84,000 samadhis, dhdaranis, 
and such [ways for becoming free of the afflictions]; in terms of the [fourth 
Noble] Truth of extinction, there are 84,000 virtues (pāramitās) [for extin- 
guishing the afflictions]. 

The marks and features of the four categories [of the three poisons] are 
thus profound. The principle [concerning] the five impediments is lofty and 
broad. How can the Abhidharma [texts] claim that “by attaining discern- 


In a momentary thought HB Xl IP: 
the classical commentaries admit that 
such a statement cannot be located in the 
Cheng shih lun. The idea is not particu- 
larly unusual for a Buddhist text, and per- 
haps Chih-i mistakenly attributed it to the 
Cheng shih lun. 

The Abhidharma [texts] clarify that 
"the momentary thoughts ... not yet gen- 


erated” [jj FB RBA, JE Ru 3I. Ce E EB ac 
$ EKK: it is not clear which, if any, spe- 
cific Abhidharma text or tradition Chih-i 
is relying on here. 

... together contain 84,000 afflictions: 
this subject is discussed in much the same 
way in the Hsiao chih-kuan, 465a20-b3. 

Abhidharma [texts] claim that “by 
attaining discernment, covetousness 
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ment, covetousness is stopped within the realm of desires; in the upper levels 
it is called ‘passionate desires’; there is also no anger in the upper [levels]? 
This interpretation has already been criticized in the Cheng-shih lun. If the 
lighter covetousness in the upper realms is called “passionate desire,’ then 
the lighter anger ME should be called “animosity” :&. Therefore you should 
know that this is different from the [true] features of the impediments and is 
not the method [to heal them]. 

If we try to explain [rejecting] the five impediments in terms of the four 
categories [of the three poisons], [we can say that] they are common all the 
way to the realm of Buddhahood. The marks of rejecting the five impedi- 
ments [as explained] above refer to the crude afflictions of the five impedi- 
ments; these are obstacles to the first dhyana stage. If you realize the first 
dhyana stage, you have rejected and extinguished the impediments [in this 
sense]. The usual explanations only cover this sense [of the impediments]. 


1. Impediments to Realizing the Real Truth [46a20] 


The fine afflictions of the five impediments obstruct [realization of] the real 
truth, as clarified previously. People with a [mistaken] view of emptiness 
take reality to be that to which they are conceptually attached, and take the 
rest to be [the realm of] deluded language. They have anger toward what 
they are opposed to, and passionate desire for what they approve of. Thus 
both impediments of covetousness and anger [are present at this level]. The 
dark mind of ignorance erroneously involves attachments without a clear 
knowledge of it; thus this is the impediment of drowsiness and sleep. Various 
vain speculations lead to fruitless arguments over views; this is the impedi- 
ment of restlessness and remorse. Even if you [seem to] have no doubt, you 


is stopped within the realm of desires; 
in the upper levels it is called ‘passion- 
ate desires’; there is also no anger in the 
upper [levels]" Bj E Æ H & 1E hk F 
Eiz% EON BEM: see, for example, the 
* Abhidharma-hrdaya-sastra 4# M BRL 
am, T 28.9012. 
Criticized in the Cheng-shih lun: see at 
T 32.323a20-25: 
Question: [It is said that] there are ten 
[types of] afflictions within the realm of 
desire, that anger is absent in the realms 
of form and no-form, and that the rest [of 
the afflictions] remain in all [the other] 
realms. What do you say to that? 


Answer: There is jealously and so forth 
within these [higher realms of form and 
no-form?]. How do we know this? In the 
sütras it says that Brahma said to Brah- 
mans [in the higher realms], "You should 
not visit the monk Gotama. You should 
just stay here and attain the extinction of 
decay and death.” This is called jealousy, 
and where there is jealousy, there is also 
anger. 

... you have rejected and extinguished 
the impediments Jit 3E 3E 38: that is, only 
the crude, outward sense of the impedi- 
ments, but not the more subtle aspects of 
the impediments and their tendencies that 
are removed at a later stage. 
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later experience a “great doubt.” Why is this so? Because if you think that 
what your are attached to is true reality, and think that there is no more room 
for doubt, and later this [confident belief] is shattered, and then you will give 
rise to [even greater] doubt and uncertainty. 

If these five [impediments] cover the mind, then you will not be able 
to see the truth. You should renounce and reject these impediments; when 
the impediments go away and the path is aroused, then you will become a 
stream-enterer. In the stages after attainment of this first fruit, attachment 
to the truth is your "passionate desire"; rejecting [mistaken] conceptions is 
your "anger"; unexhausted conceptual delusions are your "sleep"; rejecting 
and being free of deluded thoughts are your "restlessness"; and having more 
to learn is your “doubt.” Therefore know that the five impediments continue 
to obstruct the truth throughout [the later stages of] the three fruits [of the 
stream-enterer, once-returner, and non-returner]. If you remove [46b] all 
these five impediments, then you have attained [the stage of] “one who has 
nothing more to learn.” 


2. Impediments to Realizing the Mundane Truth [46b1] 


Again, impediments that arise based on [a mistaken view of] emptiness 
obstruct the principle of the mundane truth. Why is this so? If you are 
mired in emptiness and take that emptiness to be enlightenment, this is like 
a poor person who attains a little and is satisfied with it, and does not seek 
better things. The infatuation with this emptiness is your impediment of 
“covetousness.’ The aversion for this samsaric world and a lack of perception 
of it because you have abandoned it is the impediment of “anger.” The state 
of nonconditioned quiescence which does not affirm or illumine the con- 


A poor person who attains a little and Is fully stocked with delicacies. 
is satisfied with it, and does not seek bet- Taking a priceless jewel, 
ter things SAIL £& AGL ERE SETS BR AT: [The rich man] attaches it to his friend's 
see the analogy of the jewel tied in the garment inside, 


Then, leaving it in silence, he goes away, 
While his friend, lying down at the 
time, is aware of nothing. 

The latter, having arisen 


poor mans garments in the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.29b2-8. Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 166 [152- 
53]) translates the context: 


We had acquired but a slight share of Travels to another country, 

nirvana. Where, seeking food and clothing, he 
Like ignorant, foolish men, supports himself, 

We imagined we had enough. But the maintenance of life is very hard. 
It may be likened to this case: A destitute He is satisfied with the little he gets, 
man And has no wish at all for good things. 

Goes to the house of a close friend. He is unaware that inside his garment 


The house, very great and rich, There is a priceless jewel. 
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ventional [reality], and the lack of knowledge concerning "the five types of 
salt,’ is called the impediment of “drowsiness and sleep.” For sentient beings 
to have their thoughts disturbed by emptiness without [actually attaining] 
that realm is called the impediment of “restlessness and remorse.’ Not being 
clear about wisdom concerning the conventional is called the impediment 
of “doubt.” 

The wisdom of [the particulars of] the path f£ and the samadhi of 
the mundane truth will not be realized as long as these impediments are not 
yet rejected. If you remove these impediments, however, the Dharma eye 
will become clear and bright. 


3. Impediments to the Middle [46b8] 


Next, arousing impediments based on the Middle obstructs the Middle 
Way. Why is this so? Bodhisattvas yearn for and seek the Buddha Dharma, 
as the sea drinks up the streams and is not satisfied. This arouses dharmas 
that could be called “passionate desire,’ and arouses a yearning for following 
the Way. This is called the impediment of “covetousness.” To not rejoice in 
[the attainments of] the two vehicles is like a great tree breaking off its own 
branches so the birds it does not like cannot nest there. This is called the 
impediment of “anger.” Ignorance is far-reaching; it establishes afflictions 
so that there are elements remaining even in the higher stages. The Ta chih 
tu lun says that the “samadhi of the destruction of ignorance,’ as explained 


Five types of salt 7: 1&7 BW: this must be 
an analogy for “tasting” the conventional 
world, with its vast variety of “flavors.” 
The Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.766b15, 
contains the term “five salts” but without 
explanation and in a completely different 
context than the way Chih-i seems to be 
using the term here. 


“Samadhi of the destruction of igno- 
rance" ... then must be destroyed later 
again JE i Be EB] = BRA) SE BR (e ZR: 
a summary of a longer passage in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.736b29-c14: 

The "samàdhi of destroying all dharmas 
of ignorance": because the causes and 
conditions of ignorance are in the minds 
of ordinary [ignorant] people, they have 
false and distorted views concerning 
dharmas, i.e., that they are permanent, 
blissful, having Selfhood, and pure. If you 


attain samadhi, [you realize the falsity 
of] the perverted views that correspond 
to ignorance, such as permanence and 
so forth, and contemplate all dharmas as 
transient, empty, and without a Self. 

Question: If a bodhisattva destroys all 
dharmas of ignorance, should this per- 
son be able to see the Buddha? ... 

Answer: There is more than one type 
of destroying ignorance. [For example,] 
hindering the arising [of ignorance] is 
another type of destroying [ignorance]. If 
you attain [insight into] the true marks of 
reality, you destroy ignorance. Also, there 
are many different types of ignorance. 
There are parts destroyed by a bodhisat- 
tva, and there are parts destroyed by a 
Buddha. There are parts destroyed by a 
minor bodhisattva, and parts destroyed 
by a great bodhisattva. ... 

Again, it is said that a stream-enterer 
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in various places, involves destroying [ignorance] at the beginning [of 
your practice], and then [the remaining influence of ignorance] must be 
destroyed later again. To be without the light of wisdom is the impediment 
of “drowsiness and sleep.” Although a bodhisattva is faultless in physical, ver- 
bal, and mental actions, compared with a Buddha he still has faulty outflows 
[of passion]; this is called the impediment of restlessness and remorse. Even 
if you have perfect [insight into] the principle of reality at the beginning at 
later [stages], a beginner's wisdom is not adequate for the later stages; this is 
called the impediment of “doubt.” If you cannot reject these impediments, 
finally you will not have [wisdom] corresponding to the true marks [of real- 
ity]. If you remove these impediments, the truth of things-as-they-are iR ZI 
7€ will be manifested, and you will disclose the knowledge and insight of a 
Buddha. 

Thus the dharmas of these five impediments are not limited to the 
mind of a beginner; they are present in all the stages. But only a Buddha 
consummates and is perfectly and fully endowed with the 84,000 virtues 
(paramitas), thus reaching the other shore [of enlightenment]. Therefore it 
says in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, "The ninth is the pure dhyanic trance that is 
free from all views.” If you realize this meaning, that the marks of impedi- 
ments are lengthy, then [you will know that] they are not limited to the realm 
of desires [but also are a part of the realms of form and no-form]. 


Next, in making verbal distinctions there are many winding connections 
and graded stages [to the rejection of impediments]. First, the crude and fine 
impediments are rejected while you are still an ordinary [ignorant] person; 
the impediments of the mundane truth are rejected when you are at [the 
level of] the two vehicles [of $rávaka and pratyekabuddha]; the impediments 


destroys ignorance, and so forth up to an 
arhat truly destroying [ignorance]. The 
same is true for Mahayana. A bodhisattva 
who has just aroused the aspiration for 
enlightenment (bodhicitta) and attained 
[insight into] the true marks of reality is 
also said to destroy ignorance, up to and 
including a Buddha extinguishing and 
destroying ignorance without remainder. 


Sutra, 30 [29]) translates "demonstrate the 
Buddhas knowledge and insight.” 

The ninth is the pure dhyanic trance 
that is free from all views £&7LBÉ — UJ Ei, 
iB ig i$ 98: from a list of ten pure dhyana 
trances in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, T 
30.922b9-10. 


The crude and fine impediments are 


The impediment of "doubt": because if 
you are armed only with a beginners wis- 
dom, you will come to doubt your abilities 
or the Dharma at a later stage? 

Disclose the knowledge and insight 
of a Buddha HH: a phrase found in 
the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.7a24. Hurvitz (Lotus 


rejected while you are still an ordinary 
[ignorant] person Bi $t f p sz A FL A SEPT 
3€: discussed in the two sections above 
from 45c25-46a20 and 46a20-b1. 

The impediments of the mundane 


truth are rejected when you are at [the 
level of] the two vehicles Rit LB — 5E 
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that obstruct the Middle Way are rejected when you are at [the level of] a 
bodhisattva. In this sense, the later [impediments] are not comparable with 
the earlier. The scholars of the Ti-lun and She-lun provide many clarifications 
of this meaning [of various stages]. The dharma of the fruit [of enlighten- 
ment] is not comparable to that of the ordinary person; why, then, should 
people [at these different levels] cultivate the same practices? 

The interpretation of the Perfect [teachings and practices] is not like 
this. How is this to be known? If we were to preach for the sake of a person 
at a high stage, we should become a Buddha of Dharma-nature (dharmata) 
iT, appear in the land of Dharma-nature t8, and preach for the sake 
of a bodhisattva of Dharma-nature ift. But with what intent to save 
should you appear in this triple world? [You should appear] because you 
wish to save the ordinary and mundane beings, by teaching the wonderful 
Dharma and leading them to cultivate it. If you claim that [46c] this is not 
so, then for whom are the tentative [teachings and manifestations] provided, 
and why are the tentative [teachings and manifestations] drawn out? If you 
realize this meaning, then even beginners among ordinary people will be 
able to perfectly reject all impediments in a single thought- moment. 

Therefore it says in the Paficavimsati Sutra "All dharmas incline toward 
desire, and this inclination is not a fault [in itself]. The phenomena of desires 
[in themselves] are unobtainable; how can it be said that they ‘incline’ or ‘do 
not incline?” 

To interpret this text: "inclination" is an existent ["thing"], because 


incline? —J iE BR GB E BICI IRS RIT RT 
18 ANUS AAR: almost verbatim from 


KEPT SE: see the section above from 46b1-8. 
The impediments that obstruct the 


Middle Way are rejected when you are 
at [the level of] a bodhisattva HB} ABE 
# bE EAT SE: discussed in section 46b8-21. 

Scholars of the Ti-lun and She-lun 3535 
— aii: scholars who specialized in study- 
ing in the Shih-ti ching-lun + dha (T 
no. 1522), the translation of Vasubandhu's 
Dasabhumi-vyakhyana (or Dasabhümika- 
sütra-sàstra [Treatise on the sutra of the 
ten stages]) and/or the She ta-cheng lun i 
Kaw (T no. 1593), Paramartha’s transla- 
tion of Asangas Maháyànasangraha (The 
summary of the great vehicle). 

All dharmas incline toward desire, and 
this inclination is not a fault. The phe- 
nomena of desires are unobtainable; how 
can it be said that they ‘incline’ or ‘do not 


the Paficavimsati Sūtra, T 8.333b1-2. The 
content consists of a continuous pattern 
of sayings to the effect that "All dharmas 
incline toward X, but this inclination is 
not a fault. X is ultimately unobtainable; 
how can it be said that it ‘inclines’ or ‘does 
not incline.” This illustrates the emptiness 
of all dharmas by paradoxically showing 
how all things are ultimately "unobtain- 
able.” 


To interpret this text H: or, “the 
interpretation [in the Ta chih tu lun] says, 
... One might expect this commentary to 
be from the Ta chih tu lun, since Chih-i 
gives another, expanded interpretation 
below, but this commentary is not found 
in the Ta chih tu lun. 
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there is that which does the inclining and that inclined upon. To explain 
in this manner is [the level of] the mundane truth (samvrti-satya). But the 
phenomena of desires are unobtainable; they are clearly empty [of substan- 
tial existence]. In emptiness there is no inclining nor that inclined upon. 
To explain in this way is [the level of] the real truth (paramartha-satya). 
How then can you say that there is inclination or there is no inclination? To 
explain in this way is [the level of] the Middle Way. You should thus know 
that the threefold truth is embraced in a single phenomenon of desire. 

Now I should interpret this more broadly, and make the meaning easier 
to understand. 


1. The Causality of Desires [46c8] 


Why is it that all dharmas incline toward desire, and yet this inclina- 
tion is not a fault? It is because a [single] phenomenon of desire is reality 
(dharmadhatu) itself, and the basis for all dharmas. The first arising of a 
desirous notion k% already includes all dharmas. [At first] the thought is 
crude and is not comprehended; gradually it becomes sharp and cannot be 
controlled, and then you become aware of these phenomena. [For example, 
it is like drinking a hot cup of tea or eating hot food;] at the first try you stop 
because it is too hot, but then you become accustomed to it, and you cannot 
forget [the desirous pleasures of] eating and drinking. Then you abandon 
[the life of keeping] the precepts [of a home-departed one] and return to 
lay life, seeking after objects of desire. This craving cannot be satisfied, and 
eventually you begin to steal or plunder or extort or barter, and in these 
various ways seek [the objects of your] desires, thus giving rise to offences 
and faults. [Even] if you obtain these objects [of desires], it may require 
great offerings, or the stealing of the desired goods, or the taking of life in 
order to get what you expect. If you become rich and regal, this will make 
your thoughts self-indulgent and will create offences; if you remain poor 
and destitute, then your evil thoughts will expand even further. The offences 
of desires will come about, appearing here and there, leading to [further] 
existence in the cycle of birth-and-death and leading to the experiencing of 
all sorts of [evil] results. No matter what path you take, desires will continue 
[one after the other] and flourish. "Taking the frail form of a fetus, [people] 


Like drinking a hot cup of tea or eat- this is the compound fitX* used for Bud- 
ing hot food: I have provided the analogy, —dhist rites and “memorial services,” but in 
which is not in the original text. this context may refer to the "gifts" given 

This craving cannot be satisfied 7H] — to your superiors or business associates 
KE: lit, “you do not know what is sufficient.” ^ required for successful business. 

It may require great offerings KAHE: Taking the frail form of a fetus, [peo- 
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grow constantly from generation to generation"; and the wheel of twelvefold 
causes and conditions spins endlessly. It should be known of all dharmas that 
there is none that does not incline toward desire; there is no separate reality 
outside of the dharma-realm of desires KER. 

It should be known that, with regard to all of the five impediments, it is 
the same [for the rest] as just explained above [for covetous desires]; all are 
completely included in a first, single thought. You should thus be able to see 
the meaning of desires as dharmas that arise through causes and conditions. 


2. The Emptiness of Desires [46c22] 


How about [the level of] the dharma-realm of desires as empty? Though 
you seek the five external sense objects, they cannot be obtained [because 
they are empty]; though you seek the internal root of consciousness, it 
cannot be obtained; though you seek the intermediary consciousness, it 
cannot be obtained; though you seek the merging of the internal and the 
external [senses and their objects], they cannot be obtained; though you 
seek to be free of the internal and external [senses and their objects], they 
cannot be obtained; though you seek the conditions of past desires, they 
cannot be obtained; though you seek the causes of present desires, they can- 
not be obtained; though you seek the fruits of future desires, they cannot 
be obtained; though you seek horizontally or vertically, [all are] ultimately 
quiescent. Desires [themselves] are empty. Because desires are empty, all the 
dharmas that arise from desires are also empty. This emptiness also cannot 
be obtained. Thus by contemplating emptiness you can reject both fine and 
crude impediments. 


3. Conventional Differences [46c28] 


If you already know that in your own mind a single desire includes all 
desires, then you know that the same is true for all sentient beings. Further- 
more, setting aside [for now] other [47a] destinies and directly being con- 
cerned only about the destiny of human beings, [it can be said that human 
beings] are each different: they take on various visible forms, have various 
sounds and voices, perform various mental activities, and are in various 
situations. It should be known that the types and differences of desires and 


ple] grow constantly from generation to That, receiving the frail form of a foetus, 
generation Ja Z fet tt #38 R: though For generation after generation they 
Chih-i does not identify it as such, this is would constantly grow. 

a phrase directly from the Lotus Sutra, T In various situations fK3&: or, "subject 


9.8b14. Hurvitz (35 [34]), translates: to [various] indirect karmic retribution.” 
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their causes are immeasurable. If there is already no limit to the causes and 
results [of desires] for a single person, how much more so for many people! 
If it is so in one destiny, how about the other nine destinies! If it is so for one 
dharma, how about for a hundred dharmas! This is analogous to "oppos- 
ing an enemy. [An enemy is a negative thing, but defeating] an enemy is 
the basis for receiving a medal; it is through defeating an enemy that you 
receive great reward and honor and have great fame. In the same way, "the 
immeasurable covetous desires are the seeds of the Tathagata’; they are able 
to lead bodhisattvas to give birth to immeasurable, hundreds of thousands 
of Dharma teachings. If there is a lot of firewood, the fire will flourish, and 
flowers grow in well-fertilized soil. This is the meaning of saying that covet- 
ous desires are the path [to enlightenment]. 

If you sever covetous desires and dwell in the emptiness of covetous 
desires, how will you produce all the Dharma teachings? A sütra says that 
the senses can be purified without severing the five [sense] desires. When 
you contemplate in this way, the five impediments of the mundane truth are 
spontaneously purified. Even though you are able to [contemplate] in this 
way, you do not yet perceive the true nature of desires. The true [nature, real- 
ity] is neither [mere] emptiness, nor is it [merely] conventional. [But] if it is 
not conventional, how can existence be immeasurable, and if it is not empty, 
how can there be quiescence? The empty and the conventionally named 
are both non-Being; they neither incline [substantially] nor do not incline 
[toward desire]. [To realize that] they do not incline [toward desire] involves 
the removal of the two types of both the fine and crude five impediments; 
[to realize that] neither are they non-inclining is to remove one type of five 
impediments—that is, to know the Middle Way. 


The immeasurable covetous desires the aggregation of all perishable things, 
are the seeds of the Tathagata HB & dE the family of ignorance and the thirst for 
RIZE (tathagatagotra): a phrase from the existence.... It is in beings mingled with 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549b12-13. “Seeds” the mire and sandbanks of the passions 
is an interpretation based much on the that the Buddha-dharmas germinate.... 
Chinese; the Sanskrit gotra could also be Son of good family, it is through these 
translated “family” or “lineage” Thurman considerations that it should be under- 
(The Holy Teaching of Vimalakirti, 66), and stood that all the passions (sarvaklesa) 


Boin (Vimalakirti Sūtra), take this option. are the family of the Tathagata (tathagata- 


Boin (176-79) translates: gotra). 
Mafijusri, what is the family of the A sütra says that the senses can be 
Tathagata (tathdgatagotra)? purified without severing the five desires 


Mafijuéri replied, Son of good family, 27 BiH 8kBEig std : the source of this 
the family of the Tathagata is the family of | quote is unknown. 
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4. Rejecting Impediments Perfectly [47215] 


Again, there is another type which, when removed, there is nothing [more] 
to sever or destroy, and nothing left to reject or extinguish. This fourth type 
of the five impediments is to remove them perfectly in a single thought, to 
destroy the twenty-five realms of existence and perceive [directly and per- 
fectly] the true nature of desires—this is called the king of samadhis that 
embraces all dharmas. It is also called the perfect contemplation that rejects 
the impediments to the perfect [teaching and realization]. 


4. Summary of Rebuking the Five Senses and Rejecting the 
Five Impediments in Terms of the Six Identities [47218] 


The Dharma teaching [itself] is called “identity in principle’ 

To understand [the desires in this way] is called “verbal identity.” 

A beginner's contemplation is called “identity in contemplative practice.” 

If, as explained above, you renounce [the desires of]visible forms, this 
purifies the eyes; if you renounce [the desires of] sound, this purifies the 
ears; if you renounce [the desires of] scent, this purifies the nose; if you 
renounce [the desires of] taste, this purifies the tongue; if you renounce [the 
desires of] touch, this purifies the body; if you reject the five impediments, 
this purifies the mind. When the six senses are purified, this is called “iden- 
tity in resemblance.’ 

If you destroy the threefold delusions and manifest the threefold truth, 
this is called “identity in partial [realization of the] truth” 

If you are able to completely extinguish desires and impediments to 
the limit, this is called “ultimate identity" This is the perfect rejection of 
the impediments of desire; it is the same for rejecting the other [four] 
impediments. 


Twenty-five realms of existence Z+ 
HA: the four continents, the four evil 
destinies, the six heavens of desire, the 
world of Brahma, the four dhyana stages, 
the four stages of formlessness, the heaven 
of no-thought, and the heaven of the non- 


returner. For details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 
339-42. 

Six identities 7\Ell: see the Glossary 
for an explanation of the Six Identities; 
see also the section on the Six Identities 
earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b7-c24. 


4. REGULATING FIVE MATTERS [47a24-48a12] 


Fourth is regulating five matters 857138, that is, [1] regulating your diet &, 
[2] regulating sleep IF, [3] regulating the body 5, [4] regulating breathing &, 
and [5] regulating the mind -L.. 

As [explained] previously with the analogy [of a potter], if water and 
clay are not regulated (and properly prepared), they cannot be used for mak- 
ing pots. Likewise, if these five matters are not well [in control], you will not 
be successful in entering (and realizing) meditation. 

The two matters of diet and sleep concern matters that should be regu- 
lated external to [the actual practice of] concentration; the other three mat- 
ters [of the body, breathing, and the mind] concern regulating the entering 
A, leaving ili, and abiding ft [in concentration or samādhi]. 


1. Regulating Five Matters in Practice [4728] 


Regulating the diet is as follows. You should not eat in a way that increases 
disease, increases sleep, and increases passionate afflictions. You should eat 
things that make the body peaceful and heal disease. [47b] In brief, the char- 
acteristic feature of regulating the diet is to avoid both [extremes of] starva- 
tion and satiation. The Satya Sütra says, "If fasting is excessive, it becomes 


The analogy of the potter and the clay: 
this analogy has appeared in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (see the opening paragraphs 
of earlier sections of the twenty-five 
preparations), as well as in earlier texts by 
Chih-i such as the Hsiao chih-kuan. On 
this analogy, as well as for more practical 
details on the subject of "regulating the 
five matters,' see the appended translation 
of Chapter 4 of the Hsiao chih-kuan (T 
46.465a3-466c4) in Volume 3. This is the 
section that contains the classic exposition 
of how to sit in meditation (zazen). See 
also the treatment of this subject in the 
Tzu-ti chan-men, T 46. 489b14-490b29. 

You should not eat in a way that 
increases disease, increases sleep, and 
increases passionate afflictions 15758 IK 
HUE AE ECRIRE ft: compare this general 
principle to the more specific instructions 
in the Hsiao chih-kuan, 465b20-27: 

First is regulating food. The basic func- 


tion of food is to provide nourishment 
[to satisfy hunger] for the body so that 
you can advance on the path. If you have 
too much food and are satiated, then 
your breath 5 will quicken, your body 
will be bloated, and your circulation will 
be sluggish. This will cause the mind to 
be closed and obstructed, so that even 
when you sit, your thoughts will not be 
calm. If you do not have enough food, 
the body will be weak and the mind 
despondent, and your thinking will be 
unsteady. Neither of these [extremes] are 
conducive to attaining the way of con- 
centration (samadhi). 


The Satya Sutra says, “If fasting is 
excessive ... to be wide awake" /E#H. 
WE CK AS RE S1 A SP REO KO 
TH Fl] RHE AR ELS 7 XE EME: this sūtra was 
quoted above (45a3-5) for a verse warning 
against enjoying too much sleep. The cur- 
rent quote is from the same passage; see 
T 9.341b10-23. As the earlier verse warns 
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difficult for the body to move; it becomes weak and indolent, and has dif- 
ficulty digesting [the little food it gets]. This causes you to lose the benefits of 
the past and the future; sleep only brings about more suffering, and you will 
be vexed and confused, and will find it difficult to be wide awake?” 


Regulating sleep is as follows. Sleep is food for the eyes; it cannot be forc- 
ibly restrained. [If you try to do so,] mental activity increases and your efforts 
are wasted. But neither should you let it be unbridled. In the section above 
on renouncing the impediments [of drowsiness and sleep], the emphasis 
was totally on removing and rejecting them as obstacles to properly entering 
concentration. Here, however, [the emphasis is a bit different, in that] when 
your thoughts are distracted you should try to accommodate to [your physi- 
cal body that is made up of] the four great elements (mahà-bhüta). Each 
[option] has significance. In brief, the crux of regulating sleep is to [maintain 
a balance of] neither forced restraint nor unbridled [dissipation]. 


The combined regulation of the three matters [of body, breathing, and 
the mind] is as follows. These three matters depend on each other and 
cannot be considered separately. [Their regulation] is like conception [of 
a child] in the womb: first there is warmth #8, second there is a life-force 
fj, and third there is consciousness #&. “Warmth” is the “tint” of the body 
handed down [to the fetus by the parents]; "life" is the spirit or breath F. 
3, that continues and maintains the wind of retribution and recompense; 
"consciousness" is the mental subject during your lifetime. Thus, in order for 
something to be called a fetus, it must have these three characteristics. These 
three aspects grow, "undergoing a change every week until, after thirty-eight 


damental elements of earth, water, fire, 
and wind. 


again lethargy and too much sleep, this 
section warns against the danger of exces- 


sive fasting, reminiscent of Sakyamuni's 
own experience. This time Chih-i quotes 
the leading passage (341b17-18) instead of 
the verse that follows. 


In the section above on renouncing E 
aH: here Chih-i uses the character #7 
(which, by the way, he uses in the section 
on “renouncing the desires” in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan instead of lJ), instead of the 
character “reject” 3&. 

Emphasis was totally on removing and 
rejecting them — [=| BRS: see the section 
above on “rejecting drowsiness and sleep,’ 
46c27- 459. 

Four great elements l'U X: the four fun- 


These three aspects grow, undergoing 
a change every week until, after thirty- 
eight weeks, [the subject of] these three 
characteristics is given birth and is called 
a newborn child — £8 &-CH—898— T 
ANCAM= BWA Z BSE: this summary 
seems to be based on the Womb Sūtra fib 
ERAGE (*Garbhavakrantinirdesa), T no. 
317, 11.886-890, a short text translated by 
Dharmaraksa. The text contains a week 
by week account of twenty-six weeks in 
the development of a fetus in the womb. 
See especially 887a-889c. Other texts 
speak of thirty-eight weeks in the womb; 
e.g., see the Great Collection of Jewels, T 
11.329a-331a. 
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weeks, [the subject of] these three characteristics is given birth and is called 
a newborn child.” When these three characteristics become secure, this is 
called “the prime of life’; when these three characteristics wane and decline, 
this is called "old age"; when these three characteristics are extinguished, this 
is called “death.” These three characteristics cannot be separated, from the 
beginning to the end [of a lifetime]—they must be regulated together. 

When you first enter concentration, you must regulate your body so 
that it is neither too “sedate” nor too “quick” or hyperactive, regulate your 
breathing so that it is neither too "harsh" nor too “smooth,” and regulate the 
mind so that it is neither too “depressed nor too “excited.” Dwell in dhyana 
meditation by regulating what is crude and realizing what is fine. Be aware 
of and examine things that you have not yet regulated, and regulate them 
to attain peace and tranquility. This is like tuning the strings [of a harp] so 
that you can start to play; if a tune still cannot be played, you know that the 
frets need to be adjusted and you realize what corrections [need to be made]. 
When you wish to withdraw from concentration, you go from [dealing with] 
the fine to the crude. Details are given in the Tz’u-ti chan-men. 

If you are able to regulate [these things], the three matters [of the body, 
breathing, and mind] of an ordinary person will be converted into the three 
dharmas of a Noble One. [Regulating] the form [of the physical body] is the 
cause for keeping the precepts, [regulating] breathing is the gate for entering 
samadhi, and [regulating] the mind is the cause for the birth of compassion- 
ate wisdom. 


Keeping the precepts allows you to abandon the body ofthe evil destinies 
and ordinary ignorance, and to attain the Dharma body of the Noble 
One who has consummated the six perfections. 

[Regulated] breathing allows you to convert and dissipate evil thoughts, 
and directly attain the delight of meditation #1 and the joy of the 
Dharma i£ €; this dhyana meditation is the cause for the arising of 
compassionate wisdom. This is the life-force of the Noble One. 


Regulate your breathing so that it is 
neither too "harsh" nor too "smooth" 
88 mE: see Hsiao chih-kuan, 
465c5-466a15, for details on breathing. 

You know that the frets need to be 
adjusted and you realize what correc- 
tions [need to be made] BllAn£z zz 
moz: the original tuning is similar to 
getting rid of the "crude" afflictions before 
or at an early stage of meditation; "adjust- 


ing the frets" is similar to dealing with the 
"finer" aspects of meditation. 

Details are given in the Tz’u-ti chan- 
men: see the section on regulating the 
five matters in the Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 
46.489b14-490b29. The content is similar 
to that found in the Hsiao chih-kuan. 

Three dharmas of a Noble One # A= 
ik: that is, Dharma body, liberation, and 
prajna-wisdom. 
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A [regulated] mind is able to convert the mind of samsara to one of 
bodhi-wisdom (bodhicitta), one that truly and constantly is of a noble 
consciousness. 


You should start with these three dharmas to realize the noble womb 
[for giving birth to Buddhahood]. From the earliest beginner's mind until 
the later [most advanced] mind [of the accomplished practitioner], you can- 
not separate these three characteristics. 


2. Regulating Five Matters in Principle: 
Contemplation of the Mind [47b26] 


Regulating five matters with regard to contemplation of the mind is as fol- 
lows. As above, the joy of the Dharma and the delight of dhyana meditation 
are [the practitioners] “food” 

First you contemplate the real truth [of emptiness]; the concentra- 
tion and wisdom that arises from this is usually a surfeit of the realization 
of emptiness and the extinguishing and purifying of all phenomena [and 
attachment to them]. This has the characteristic of “starving.” The Lotus 
Sütra [describes this where it] says, "Starving, weak, and emaciated, with 
scabs developing on his body.’ 

Second is the contemplation of the mundane truth; [47c] the concentra- 
tion and wisdom that arise from this are a surfeit of support for the mundane 
and the establishment of conventional phenomena. This is described as 
“traversing for eons while practicing Buddha Dharmas as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges River.’ 

These two types of contemplation are not [a perfect] regulation of [the 
two extremes of] starvation and satiation; on the other hand, the delight of 
meditation and the joy of the Dharma of the Middle Way are a harmonious 
regulation that is appropriately a middle [balance] and is not partial toward 
either of the two extremes. This is called “neither starvation nor satiation.’ 


Joy of the Dharma and the delight of 
dhyana meditation are food iX E i fi 
BR: a phrase from the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.28b18. Hurvitz (162 [149]) has: 

Joy in Dharma and joy in dhyana shall be 

their food, 
And they shall have no thought of any 
other nourishment. 

The characteristic of “starving” Ht Æ 
HLH: one realizes the emptiness or non- 
substantiality of phenomena. This is like 
“starving” the senses. It leaves one “empty.” 


Starving, weak, and emaciated, with 
scabs developing on his body MR Mie 
+: He: a phrase from the verses in chap- 
ter four on the parable of the ignorant 
son, (in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.17c29-182a1), 
describing the state of the poor ignorant 
son before he was discovered and saved 
by his father. For the context see Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 91 [84]. For Chih-i it seems 
that this is the state of one who is overly 
concerned with (“starved by"?) a one- 
sided view of emptiness. 
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The regulation of sleep [in terms of the contemplation of the mind] is 
as follows. The contemplation of emptiness [alone] does not yet destroy 
ignorance. Thus ignorance and [excessive reliance on the realization of] 
emptiness combine to produce a state in which you are plunged into a 
depressing emptiness, and you sleep too much. If you emerge into [the 
realization of] conventionality, and discriminate and overcome ignorance, 
then you sleep too little. You should accommodate yourself to the way of 
contemplating the Middle Way [and realize that] if you [completely] sever 
ignorance, then there is no place left for good dharmas to arise. The adjuncts 
of dust-like afflictions are the seeds of the Tathagata (tathagatagotra); you 
arouse enlightened liberation without severing ignorance and passion. If, 
however, you allow ignorance to run rampant and unbridled, how can you 
realize the supreme path of the Buddha? The sütras say, "Ignorance turns 
and changes into illumination;”... "by acting in ways that are not the path 
[of the Buddha], you can penetrate the path of the Buddha.” The nature of 
ignorance and the nature of illumination are neither two nor distinct, so how 
can it be that you should sever the nature of ignorance and then cultivate the 


Seeds of the Tathagata 412K fé: a quote 
from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549b17. 
Boin, 179, translates, "all the passions of 
samsara are the family of the Tathagata.” 
See note above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 4746. 


You arouse enlightened liberation 
without severing ignorance and passion 
T Ware © ke 3% AAA: another quote from the 
Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.540b24. The con- 
text has Vimalakirti challenging Subhüti 
to realize non-duality and the "sameness 
of all dharmas.” Boin, 55, translates: 


Take this food if, without destroying crav- 
ing, hate, or delusion, you do not remain 
in their company; if, without destroy- 
ing the false view of self, you penetrate 
the one-way path; if, without destroying 
ignorance or the thirst for existence, you 
produce knowledge and deliverance; if 
through the sameness of the five acts of 
immediate fruition, you penetrate the 
sameness of deliverance, without being 
either delivered or bound. 


Ignorance turns and changes into illu- 
mination #4 $8) 42 758]: Chih-i does 
not identify the source of this saying. The 


Kogi points to the commentary on the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra (section 16/16), 
which the Inyo identifies as correspond- 
ing to T 12.712a, but I could not locate this 
phrase in this passage. Perhaps Chih-i 
meant it to be taken as part of the next 
phrase from the Vimalakirti Sütra. 

By acting in ways that are not the path, 
one can penetrate the path of the Buddha 
fr h^ SEB 8 E fb iS: see the Vimalakirti 
Sütra, T 14.549a26-27. This phrase has 
been quoted by Chih-i previously in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 17b29 and 18b3. See 
the notes in these sections. Note also that 
this phrase comes just before the phrase 
quoted from the Vimalakirti Sūtra a few 
lines above on the "seeds of the Tathagata.” 

The nature of ignorance and the 
nature of illumination are neither two 
nor distinct #£AA PE ARTE 5& — 5&5: the Inyo 
refers to a passage in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sütra, T 12.651c, but once again the sütra 
passage is a bit different: 

If it is said that ignorance is the cause of 
volitions and so forth [on the chain of 
dependent arising], ordinary people then 
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nature of illumination? [As it says in the Vimalakirti Sutra,] "Do not cling to 
either controlling or being out of control" This is the regulating of sleep in 
terms of the principle of contemplation. 

A combined regulating of three matters consists of three categories. 

[As for the body,] the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra refers to “The body that 
has consummated the six perfections.” You should regulate the body in this 
way so that it is neither sedate nor hyperactive. The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, 
"For the bliss of eloquent preaching to arise straightaway is a demonic mat- 
ter; for [such bliss] not to arise straightaway is also a demonic matter.” “To 


make distinctions between two concep- For the bliss of eloquent preaching to 
tual dharmas, that of illumination and arise straightaway is a demonic matter; 
that of ignorance. A wise person fully for it not to arise straightaway is also a 
understands that these do not have two demonic matter i215 xE EBRE PE 
natures. The non-duality of their nature 275 EHH: see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
is their true nature. (T 12.651c1-4) 8.318b18-27 The context reads: 


Do not cling to either controlling or 
being out of control MEM KAMER RA: 
see the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.545b23-25. 
Boin, Vimalakirti Sütra, 128, translates: 


Manjusri, although a Bodhisattva should 
thus subdue his mind, he cannot adhere 
to either the control of the mind or the 
license of the mind. Any why? Because 
to adhere to the license of the mind is 
characteristic of fools, and to adhere to 
the control of the mind is characteristic 
of the Listeners (Sravaka). This is why a 
Bodhisattva cannot adhere to either the 
control or the license of the mind. Not to 
adhere to either of these two extremes, 
such is the domain of the Bodhisattva. 


The body that has consummated the 
six perfections \iK# E iW ZF: see 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.767a15, 
where this phrase is part of a longer 
description of the features of a Tathagata: 


Good men. The Tathagata has the fangs 
and nails of wisdom, the feet of four 
supranormal powers, the body that has 
consummated the six perfections, the tail 
of the ten courageous powers and great 
compassion, dwells in the pure grottoes 
of the four dhyanas, and for the sake of 
sentient beings lets out a lion’s roar and 
destroys the army of Mara. 


The Buddha said to Subhuti, "If the bliss 
of eloquent preaching does not arise, you 
should know that this is a demonic mat- 
ter for the bodhisattva.” 

Subhüti said, "World Honored One. 
For what reasons should you know that 
it is a demonic matter for the bliss of 
eloquent preaching to not arise?" 

The Buddha said, "There was once a 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who, when he 
was practicing prajfiáparamità, had a 
difficult time becoming endowed with 
the six perfections, and for this reason 
he did not arouse the bliss of eloquent 
preaching. This is a demonic matter for a 
bodhisattva. 

"Next, Subhüti, you should know that 
it is a demonic matter if the bliss of elo- 
quent preaching arises straightaway. 

“World Honored One. What are the 
reasons that it is a demonic matter for 
the bliss of eloquent preaching to arise 
straightaway.’ 

The Buddha said, “A bodhisattva- 
mahasattva was practicing the perfec- 
tions, from that of giving to that of 
prajna-wisdom while being attached to 
the bliss of eloquent preaching. For this 
reason the bliss of eloquent preaching 
arose straightaway; you should know that 
this is a demonic matter.’ 
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arise straightaway" means to practice the six perfections straightaway; this 
is "quick" To abandon [practicing the six perfections] straightaway is to be 
[too] sedate. The characteristic feature of regulating the body is to be neither 
hyperactive nor sedate. 

As for regulating your breathing, the delight of meditation and the joy of 
the Dharma as the life of wisdom is your breath [in a metaphorical, spiritual 
sense]. As it says in the Paficavimsati Sutra, “prajfid-wisdom is neither skillful 
nor clumsy.’ “Clumsy” [in reference to breathing] refers to [excessive] “harsh- 
ness, and “skillful” refers to [excessive] “smoothness.” The characteristic fea- 
ture of regulating the breaths is to be neither [too] clumsy nor [too] skillful. 

As for regulating the mind, having difficulty in attaining bodhicitta 
makes you depressed, and attaining bodhicitta easily makes you [excessively] 
excited. The characteristic feature [of regulating the mind] is for it to be nei- 
ther [too] difficult nor [too] easy. 


3. Regulating Three Matters in Terms of Threefold Contemplation [47c21] 


Next, regulating three matters in terms of threefold contemplation [and 
the Fourfold Teachings] is as follows. The fine and wonderful good mind of 
bodhicitta is as explained previously. There are four types of bodhicitta [that 
is, in accordance with the fourfold teachings]. Those of the Tripitaka and 
Shared Teachings consider true enlightenment to be a severing of the bonds 
[of passionate afflictions] and a realization of emptiness; this mind-set is 
"depressed" [because it is excessively focused on emptiness]. Those of the 
Distinct Teachings [strive to] save others by appearing in the conventional 
world and making distinctions with regard to medicine for diseases; they 
have a broad knowledge of the Dharma teachings and thus arouse bodhicitta; 
this mind-set is "excited" Those of the Perfect Teaching contemplate the 
true aspect [of reality], knowing and illuminating both sides. Since they are 
not [absorbed in] emptiness, they are not depressed; and since they are not 
[absorbed in] the conventional realm, they are not hyperactive. Arousing the 
mind (bodhicitta) in this way is called the characteristic feature of regulating 
[the mind in terms of threefold contemplation]. 

Regulating the body [in terms of threefold contemplation] is as follows. 
Those of the Shared Teachings sever delusions and are illumined with regard 
to the six perfections; they are “hyperactive.” Those of the Distinct Teach- 
ings appear in the conventional realm and make discriminations; they are 


Prajfia-wisdom is neither skillful nor be found in the Paricavimsati Sutra. 
clumsy 425 JEIJE: the classical com- As explained previously: see the sec- 
mentaries admit that this phrase is not to tion on bodhicitta, especially 5b13-10b7. 
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“sedate.” Those of the Middle Way do not rely on these two extremes and so 
are neither sedate nor hyperactive. 

Regulating your breathing is as follows. Those of the Shared Teachings 
have the realization of emptiness as their life-wisdom; they are “smooth.” 
Those of the Distinct Teachings realize the conventional [truth]; they are 
[48a] “harsh.” Those of the Middle Way do not rely on these two extremes 
and so are neither too smooth nor too harsh. 

Next, the regulation of each of the matters individually in terms of 
threefold contemplation is as follows. At the first [stage of] contemplation, 
cessation of the body, breath, and mind is [characterized as] hyperactive, 
smooth, and depressed, and contemplation of the body, breath, and mind is 
[characterized as] sedate, harsh, and excited. If you are able to have a proper 
"middle" [balance], then you perfect [skillful] means and realize the real 
truth [of emptiness]. 

At the second [stage of] contemplation, cessation of the body, breath, 
and mind is [characterized as] hyperactive, smooth, and depressed, and 
contemplation of the body, breath, and mind is [characterized as] sedate, 
harsh, and excited. If you are able to have a proper middle [balanced] 
cessation-and-contemplation, then you perfect [skillful] means and arouse 
the wisdom of [the particulars of] the path and perceive the principle of the 
mundane truth. 

At the [third stage of] Middle Way [contemplation], cessation of the 
body, breath, and mind is hyperactive, smooth, and depressed, and contem- 
plation of the body, breath, and mind is sedate, harsh, and excited. If you 
able to have and follow a proper middle [balanced] cessation-and-contem- 
plation, you perfect [skillful] means, attain a realization of the Middle Way, 
and perceive the principle of the true marks [of reality]. 

A practitioner who well regulates these three matters will be entrusted 
to a noble womb [that can give birth to Buddhahood]. Since the place of 
one who practices in this way is still unsettled, you should diligently strive 
to encounter the father of [skillful] means and the mother of the perfection 
of wisdom, and thus be entrusted to the noble womb [and thus achieve the 
"birth" of Buddhahood]. Why should you be entrusted to the womb of hell, 
the three evil destinies, or [even] that of humans and gods? 


Those of the Shared Teachings sever 
delusions and are illumined with regard 
to the six perfections; they are "hyperac- 
tive.” Those of the Distinct Teachings 
appear in the conventional realm and 
make discriminations; they are “sedate.” 


X8 FX Ba RS BA 7 SE S e DUCEBAT ll ES FE: this 


description is strange; it would make more 
sense if those of the Shared Teachings, 
absorbed in emptiness, were described as 
“sedate, and those of the Distinct Teach- 
ings, who are supposedly active in the 
conventional world, were described as 
"quick" or “hyperactive.” 


5. FIVE SUPPLEMENTARY MATTERS [48a12-48c20] 


1. The Five Supplementary Matters [48212] 


Fifth is practicing five [supplementary] matters (TH: [1] yearning gk, [2] 
diligence ##:£, [3] mindfulness &, [4] skillful discernment 15%, and [5] 


single-minded [concentration] —-L.. 


Practicing five [supplementary] mat- 
ters fT hic: the term “supplementary” 
is added here because this section in the 
Hsiao chih-kuan uses the term upaya 7; 
ff in the title. For earlier discussions of 
this category by Chih-i, see also the Hsiao 
chih-kuan (T 46.466c5-26) and the Tz'u-ti 
chan-men (T 46.490c1-491b16). Unlike 
these earlier texts, which discuss each of 
the five matters individually, in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan Chih-i elaborates on the sig- 
nificance of these five activities as a group, 
and then individually in various senses. 
This list of five supplementary "methods" 
is found in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.185a-b 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1020-23). 

S'il a pu rejeter les cinq objets des sens 
(kamaguna) et écarter les cinq obsta- 
cles (nivarana), l'ascéte pratique les 
cinq Dharma: 1. zéle (chanda), 2. éner- 
gie (virya), 3. mémoire (smrti), 4. clair- 
voyance (samprajnana), 5. fixation de 
la pensée (cittaikagrata); en pratiquant 
ces cinq Dharma, il obtient le premier 
dhyana muni de cinq membres (pafican 
gasamanivagata). 

1. Le chanda est le zéle dans le Kamad- 
hatu; quand on le produit on obtient le 
premier dhyana. 

2. Le virya (énergie) est l'observance 
des défenses (sila) dans léloignement 
de la vie de famile, le zéle concentré et 
sans paresse (kausidya) durant les deux 
parties de la nuit, la nourriture mesurée 
(mitabhojana) et l'unification de la pen- 
sée (cittasamgrahana) sans distraction 
(viksepa). 

3. La smrti est la mémoire appliquée au 

bonheur du premier dhyana. Lascete sait 

que le Kamadhatu est impur, trompeur, 


méprisable, tandis que le premier dhyana 
est respectable et estimable. 

4. Le samprajfiána est une clairvoyance 
(pratyaveksana) appréciant et mesurant 
le bonheur du Kamadhatu et le bonheur 
du premier dhyana, leur importance et 
leurs avantages respectifs. 

5. La cittaikagrata consiste à fixer tou- 
jours la pensée sur un objet (alambana) 
et à empécher la dispersion. 


Chodron (2, 791-92) has: 


If he has been able to reject the five sense 
objects and remove the five obstacles, 
the ascetic practices the five dharmas: 1. 
aspiration, 2. exertion, 3. mindfulness, 
4. clear seeing, 5. concentration of mind; 
by practicing these five dharmas, he 
acquires the first dhyana furnished with 
five members. 

1. Chanda is zeal in kamadhatu; when it is 
produced, the first dhyana is obtained. 

2. Virya (exertion) in the observance 
of the precepts, in leaving family life, 
concentrated zeal without laziness dur- 
ing the two watches of the night, lim- 
ited food and one-pointedness of mind 
without distraction. 

3. Smrti is mindfulness applied to the hap- 
piness of the first dhyana. The ascetic 
knows that kamadhàtu is impure, 
deceptive, contemptible, whereas the 
first dhyàna is estimable and laudable. 

4. Samprajnana is a clear seeing, appre- 
ciating and considering the happiness 
of kamadhatu and the happiness of the 
first dhyàna, their importance and their 
respective benefits. 

5. Cittaikagrata consists of always fixing 
the mind on one object and preventing 
scattering. 
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Previously we have referred to the analogy of the potter and the need 
to prepare various matters. However, if the potter [1] is not willing to make 
[pots], [2] is not diligent in making [pots], [3] is not mindful of his own busi- 
ness, [4] is not skillful in making [pots], and [5] does not singly concentrate 
on making [pots], then the goal [of making pots] will not be accomplished. 
The same is true [for practicing cessation-and-contemplation]. Even if you 
are prepared with the above twenty matters, if you [1] do not desire, hope, 
and yearn for the bliss [of nirvana]; [2. do not] discipline your body and 
mind; [3. are not] mindful [and concentrate] your thoughts; [4. do not] use 
skillful means; and [s. do not] single-mindedly aspire with determination [to 
attain enlightenment], then cessation-and-contemplation will not be made 
manifest. If you practice [1] joyfully without becoming weary, [2] both day 
and night without being negligent, [2] with continuous mindfulness, [4] to 
well attain your intentions, and [5] single-mindedly with no deviation, then 
you are able to progress on the path. 

Single-mindedness is like the rudder of a ship; skillful discernment is 
like the helmsman; the other three [yearning, diligence, and mindfulness] 
are like a pole % or oar f$ [for steering the boat]; if even one of these is miss- 
ing, [the boat] cannot sail safely and peacefully. 

Again, [practicing meditation] is like a bird in flight; [the bird] sees with 
its [two] eyes, directs [the flight] with its tail, and pushes forward with its 
[two] wings. If you lack any of these five matters, it is difficult to actually 
practice meditation 338, let alone to realize the principle through concen- 
tration Æ. You should know that these five matters are means that are 
common to both Hinayàna and Mahayana, to both the principle and the 
practical [aspects of cessation-and-contemplation |]. 

The Cheng-shih lun teaches that the four "constituents" [of meditation] 
are supplementary means, and that single-mindedness is the essence of con- 


Four constituents JU x : lit., “four limbs.” 
Hirakawa's Index to the Abhidharma- 


Analogy of the potter RM kp: see the 
use of this analogy in earlier sections on 


the twenty-five preparations to illustrate 
the importance of making all the neces- 
sary preparations in order to make pots. 
Twenty matters — T i£: preparing five 
conditions, renouncing five desires, reject- 
ing five impediments, and regulating five 
aspects of your life; see the sections of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan preceding this section. 
Helmsman 2458: my dictionaries only 
have the meaning of "to bow, inclination" 
for this term; my translation is a free one. 


kosabhasya (Part Two, Chinese-Sanskrit, 
1977, 166) identifies the Sanskrit as ariga- 
catustaya. Given the context and the use 
of this term which follows, I have chosen 
to translate it as “constituent.” 

Four constituents are supplementary 
means, and single-mindedness is the 
essence of concentration lU x Z5 7; i — 
ORERE: as the Inyo (35) points out, this 
phrase cannot be located in the Cheng 
shih lun. The Shiki (BT-III, 98-100) gives 
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centration. If this is so, then single-mindedness is present in all four dhyana 
stages, and there is no difference in their single-mindedness. How, then, can 
you judge the distinctions among the four dhyàna stages? I will not utilize 
[this position] here. 

The Ying lo [ching] says that the "five [preliminary] constituents" [of 
meditation] are all supplementary means, and the sixth is (silently and) 
naturally (*tusnibhita) the essence of concentration. [As with the position 
of the Cheng-shih lun, this position means that] the four dhyànas are concur- 
rently natural, and without distinction from each other[, so I will not utilize 


this position either]. 


The Abhidharma uses five dharmas as supplementary means, and these 
five "constituents" are all considered the essence of concentration (samadhi). 


an extended commentary, referring to a 
variety of passages in the Cheng shih lun, 
without much clarification. In any case, 
Chih-i quickly dismisses this position. 
Five constituents are all supplemen- 
tary means, and the sixth is naturally 
the essence of concentration AX# A 
SS 7\ SRB ER: see the Ying lo ching, T 
24.101522-13: 
Sons ofthe Buddha, the “samadhi of three 
entrances that are like an illusion" = A Bil 
XJ, that is, the twelve gates of dhyana 
[the four dhyana stages, the four bound- 
less demeanors PU###-L,, and the four 
formless concentrations /U##£] [are 
as follows]. First, examination (vitarka) 
%, reflection (vicdra) Y, joy B, bliss #, 
and singlemindedness —Ù are the five 
constituents that are the causes, and the 
sixth—the silently natural mind—is the 
essence of concentration (samadhi). [For 
the second dhyàna,] joy, bliss, trust, and 
single-mindedness are the four "constitu- 
ents" that are the causes, and the fifth— 
the silently natural mind—is the essence 
of concentration. [For the third dhyàna,] 
bliss, guarding [equanimity], mindful- 
ness, wisdom, and single-mindedness 
are the five "constituents" that are the 
causes, and the sixth—the silently natural 
mind—is the essence of concentration. 
[For the fourth dhyàna,] neither suffering 
nor bliss, guarding [equanimity], mind- 


fulness, and single-mindedness are the 
four "constituents" that are the causes, 
and the causes are called "supplementary 
means" (upáya), and the fifth—the 
silently natural mind—is the essence of 
concentration. 

Apparently Chih-i was concerned 
mainly with the point that the mind is the 
essential factor when it comes to concen- 
tration or samadhi. 


The sixth: that is, the concentrated 
mind? 

The Abhidharma uses five dharmas 
as supplementary means ... FERAH 
LEA nx 25:88: as is often the 
case, it is not clear which "Abhidharma" 
Chih-i is referring to here. Probably he 
was just referring to the explication of the 
Abhidharma theories in the Ta chih tu lun. 

The Kogi [BT-III, 103] refers to the 
Abhidharmakosa, section 28-6; the cor- 
responding passage in T 29.146c3-19 
contains a discussion of the four types of 
“quiet consideration" RR (dhyana) and 
their associated “constituents”: 

the first dhyana has five “constituents”: 
examination 3 (vitarka), reflection fA 
(vicára), joy (priti), bliss (sukha), and 
concentration ‘€ (cittaikagrata), 

the second dhyana has four “constitu- 
ents”: inner purity, joy, bliss, and con- 
centration; 
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Therefore [it is possible to speak of] the common and distinct aspects of the 
four dhyanas. Single-minded [concentration] is the common essence, and 
the preliminary "constituents" are the essence for distinction; therefore it is 
said that there is dhyana meditation that involves examination and reflection 
(vitarka-vicára), up to and including dhyana meditation that involves equa- 
nimity [or abandonment] #8. If the distinct constituents [such as vitarka and 
vicara] arise together [48b] with single-minded [concentration], you can 
choose single-minded concentration by recognizing the differences of shal- 
lowness or profundity. The Ta chih tu lun teaches the same thing. Here I will 


utilize this explanation. 


the third dhyana has five "constituents": 
equanimity, mindfulness, wisdom, bliss, 
and concentration 

the fourth dhyana has four “constitu- 
ents”: equanimity, mindfulness, lack of 
experiencing both pain and pleasure, and 
concentration. 


There is some overlap here between 
the “constituents” of the four dhyana and 
the five supplementary means of this sec- 
tion in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Perhaps the 
main point here is that there are both 
common and distinct aspects to the four 
dhyana stages in this exposition, e.g., they 
all include “concentration,” but the earlier 
dhyana are modified by bliss while the 
fourth dhyana transcends both pain and 
pleasure. 


Five “constituents”: Guenther, Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in the Abhidharma 
(1976, 49-51), points out that in the Abhi- 
dharma tradition there are five constitu- 
ents of meditation: 


a 


1. vitarka, “a process of positioning, 
implying examination leading up to 
judgment and decision’; 

2. vicara, “the steadily moving reflec- 
tion, the quiet and serious consider- 
ation and study of that which has been 
brought into the circle of interest by 
the gross vitarka. These first two con- 
stituents are “the cognitive aspect of 
the process of concentration,’ and are 
followed by: 

3. priti, joy, “an agreeable sensation,’ and 


4. sukha, bliss, which together are the 
“emotive aspect which is never absent 
in any of our mental processes. Finally, 

5. cittaikagrata, singleminded concentra- 
tion. 


The preliminary “constituents” are the 
essence for distinction — 043888 $9 XB 
9/88: that is, what distinguishes or makes 
the various dhyana stages distinct are the 
preliminary features of the earlier dhyana 
stages, e.g., vitarka and vicara? 

Examination and reflection 5&1: the 
first two of the five constituents of medi- 
tation, that is, conceptual examination 
leading up to judgment and decision, and 
the following more subtle reflection and 
consideration. 


The Ta chih tu lun teaches the same 
thing # im EIER: see the explanation of 
the dhyana stages in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.186a1-b23. Representative parts of 
Lamottes translation (Le Traité 2, 1028-32) 
of this section are as follows: 

Les [cinq] caractéristiques du premier 
dhyana sont: lexamen (vitarka), le juge- 
ment (vicara), la joie (priti), le bonheur 
(sukha) et la fixation de la pensée (cit- 
taikagrata).... 

Question: Vitarka et vicára sont-ils seule 

et méme chose ou deux choses diffé- 
rentes? 

Réponse: Ce sont deux choses diffé- 
rentes. Le vitarka est le premier moment 
d'une pensée grossière, le vicdra est une 
analyse plus subtile. Ainsi, quand on 
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2. Interpretation on the Basis of the Exposition in the Ta chih tu lun [48b2] 


The text of the Treatise explains the five matters [as follows]: 

"Yearning" means to yearn to advance from this realm of desires 
(kamadhatu) to reach the first dhyana stage. 

"Diligence" involves the difficulty of going beyond this realm of desires. 
If you are not diligent, you will not be able to attain liberation. It is like the 
difficulty experienced by a person in trying to cross the border to return to 
the homeland from an enemy country. Therefore the Treatise says, "Charity, 
morality, and patience are normal principles (dharmas) in the world. [Char- 


frappe une cloche, le premier son est fort: 
cest le vitarka; le son subséquent est plus 
ténu: cest le vicàra.... 

Dans le quatrième dhyàna, il n'y a plus 
ni douleur ni bonheur, mais seulement 
une sagesse non-agitée (anirijyaprajna); 
cest pourquoi le quatriéme dhydna est 
dit "purifié dans le reconcement et la 
réflexion (upeksdsmrtiparisuddha). Par 
contre, le troisième dhyana, à cause de 
'agitation provoquée par le bonheur, est 
appelé douleur. Ainsi donc le quatriéme 
dhyana est “exempt de douleur et de bon- 
heur" (aduhkhasukha). 


Chodron (2, 797-800) has: 


The [five] characteristics of the first 
dhyana are: examination, judgment, joy, 
happiness, and one-pointedness of the 
mind.... 

Question. - Are vitarka and vicára one 
and the same thing or are they two dif- 
ferent things? 

Answer. - They are two different things. 
Vitarka is the first moment of a coarse 
mind, vicára is a more subtle analysis. 
Thus, when a bell is struck, the first 
sound is strong, the subsequent sound is 
weaker; this is vicára.... 

In the fourth dhyana, there is no more 
suffering or happiness, but only non- 
moving wisdom; this is why the fourth 
dhyàna is called 'purified as to renun- 
ciation and reflection. By contrast, the 
third dhyàna, because of the movement 
evoked by the bliss, is called suffering. 
Therefore the fourth dhyana is “free of 
suffering and bliss." 


Here I will utilize this explanation > 
Js FA 2: although there is some overlap 
between Chih-i’s five supplementary mat- 
ters in this section and the “five constitu- 
ents of meditation,’ they are not equiva- 
lent. The five supplementary matters are 
listed earlier in the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.185a14, where it says that “by practic- 
ing these five matters [of yearning, dili- 
gence, mindfulness, skillful discernment, 
and single-minded (concentration)], one 
attains the five constituents for fulfilling 
the first dhyana stage.” 


The text of the Treatise explains the 
five matters às XFL: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25. 185a14-20. See the full transla- 
tion of this section in the above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 48a12. Chih-i’s comments in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan do not follow the Ta 
chih tu lun explication as closely as he does 
in the Hsiao chih-kuan, but the general 
thrust is the same. 

"Yearning" means to yearn to advance 
from this realm of desires to reach the 
first dhyana stage KA Mt HK FFI eB: 
almost word for word from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.185a15. 

“Diligence” involves the difficulty of 
going beyond this realm of desires ffi£ 
AKRA: here Chih-i departs from the 
content of the Ta chih tu lun. 

Charity, morality, and patience fi 
Æ: the first three of the six perfections 
(paramita), which are followed by dili- 
gence, the fourth perfection. 
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ity] is like manners between a host and a guest; there are certain customs to 
be upheld.... [As for morality,] if you see an evil person punished for [evil] 
deeds, then you will not commit offences.... Some people do not have much 
strength, so they require patience but not [so much] diligence.... Now, if you 
wish to give birth to prajfia-wisdom, [practicing] meditative concentration 
is a necessary condition, and you must have great diligence.... You must be 
exceedingly attentive both physically and mentally, so that [the goal] will be 
accomplished. It is as the Buddha taught, that you should not abandon your 
diligent efforts until your blood, muscle, fat, and marrow are all dried up, 
and only skin and bones remain, and you attain meditative concentration 
and wisdom. If you attain these three things, then all matters [with regard to 
enlightenment] will be accomplished? Therefore it is necessary to have great 


diligence. 


Manners 38: the Ta chih tu lun has the 
character 3€ instead of #@ in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. 

There are certain customs to be 
upheld iz: H48: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.172321-22. 

If you see an evil person punished for 
[evil] deeds, then you will not commit 
offences RIFE Kia TRLB IE: see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.172a23-24. 

Some people do not have much 
strength, so they require patience but not 
diligence Hii CT AAR: see the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.172b2-3. 

If you wish to give birth to prajfiá- 
wisdom, meditative concentration is a 
necessary condition, and you must have 
great diligence FRARA X IgE ARA 
f8:£: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.172b16-18. 

These three things # =: that is, dili- 
gence, meditative concentration (dhyana) 
and prajria- wisdom. The Mo-ho chih-kuan 
text has “three things,” but the original Ta 
chih tu lun has "two" (concentration and 
wisdom), and this fits the context better; 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.172b21-24. 

... then all matters will be accom- 
plished: these are abbreviated and some- 
times slightly modified excerpts from the 
opening section on “diligence” (virya), the 


fourth of the six perfections, in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.172a18-b24; see the endnotes 
for a full translation. Lamotte, Le Traité, 
927-930, translates: 
Question.—L’énergie est la racine (mula) 
de tous les bons Dharma (kusaladharma); 
elle devrait étre en premiére place; pour- 
quoi vient-elle ici en quatriéme lieu? 
Résponse.—1. Le don (dana), la moralité 
(Sila) et la patience (ksanti) existent tou- 
jours dans le monde (loka). 

Le maitre de maison a pour regle de 
combler ses hótes (atithi), et on trouve 
des exemples de générosité jusque chez 
les animaux.... 

De méme en matiére de moralité. 
Voyant les malfaiteurs punis par le roi ou 
par les lois, les hommes éprouvent eux- 
mémes de la crainte et n'osent pas violer 
[les régles de la morale]. Il y a aussi des 
gens naturellement bons (prakrtikusala) 
qui ne commenttent pas de péchés.... 

De méme en matiére de patience. 
Quon les insulte, quon les batte ou quon 
les tue, certaines personnes ne répondent 
pas parce quelles ont peur; d'autres se 
taisent et ne répondent pas parce quelles 
sont trop faibles, quelles craignent un 
chátiment, quelles suivent les régles de 
l'honnéte homme (satpurusadharma) ou 
quelles cherchent le Chemin.... 

Il veut maintenant produire la Grande 


vertu de sagesse. Or, la vertu de sagesse 
dépend de l'extase (dhyana); l'extase 
[à son tour] réclame une grande force 
dénergie (maháviryabala). Pourquoi? 
Parce que, si la pensée est distraite 
(viksipta), elle ne parvient pas à voir le 
Vrai caractére des Dharma. Ainsi une 
lampe, brûlant en plein vent, ne peut pas 
éclairer les objets; mais, si on la met dans 
une chambre fermée, elle donnera certai- 
nement une vive lumiere. L'extase et la 
sagesse (prajfia) ne peuvent être poursui- 
vies par des actions méritoires (punya), 
et ce ne sont pas des considérations 
grossières (sthuladarsana) qui peuvent 
les obtenir. Pour les atteindre, il faut un 
effort corporel et mental (kayikacaita- 
sikabhoga), et un empressement sans 
reláche (asramsana). Aussi le Buddha 
a-t-il dit: "Que mon sang, ma chair, ma 
graisse et ma moelle se desséchent, que 
jen sois réduit à la peau, aux os et aux 
muscles; jamais je nabandonnerai léner- 
gie. C'est ainsi quon parvient à acquérir 
lextase et la sagesse; quand on possede 
ces deux choses, on posséde tout. Cest 
pourquoi l'énergie vient en quatrième 
place; elle est la racine de lextase et de la 
vraie sagesse. 


Chodron (2, 721-23) has: 


Question. - Exertion is the root of all 
good dharmas: it should be first; why is it 
here placed in fourth place? 

Answer. - 1) Generosity, morality and 
patience always exist in the world. 

The householder, as a guiding prin- 
ciple, gratifies his guests and examples 
of generosity are found even among ani- 
mals. People give for various reasons: 
they give in view of the present lifetime, 
or in view of the future lifetime, or in 
view of the Path. There is no need for 
exertion [to practice generosity]. 

Similarly in regard to morality. Seeing 
malefactors punished by the king or by 
laws, people themselves feel frightened 
and do not dare to violate [the rules of 
morality]. Also there are naturally good 
people who do not commit sins. Some 
people, learning that the evil committed 
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in the present lifetime finds its punish- 
ment in the future lifetime, feel fear and 
observe morality. Others, learning that 
it is possible by means of morality to 
escape from birth, old age, sickness and 
death, take the vows at once and pro- 
claim: "Starting from today onward, I 
will not kill, etc.” 

Is exertion needed to observe this 
morality? 

Similarly with patience. Whether 
someone insults them, beats them or 
kills them, some people do not respond 
because they are afraid; others are quiet 
and do not respond because they are too 
weak, because they fear a punishment, 
because they follow the rules of honest 
people or because they seek the path. 
There is no need for the virtue of exertion 
in order to endure all that. 

But here, the bodhisattva who wishes 
to know the true nature of dharmas and 
to practice the virtue of wisdom must 
practice dhyana, the dhyana that is the 
gateway to true wisdom, Now, in order to 
practice dhyana, diligence, exertion and 
one-pointedness are necessary... 

Commonly there are two gateways for 
arriving at buddhahood, namely, merit 
and wisdom. The practice of generosity, 
morality and patience is the punyadvara; 
the understanding of the true nature of 
dharmas, or the great virtue of wisdom, 
is the prajriddvara. The bodhisattva who 
enters by the punyadvara and avoids all 
the sins realizes all his aspirations. If he 
does not realize his aspirations because 
his faults and defilements counteract 
them, he enters into the prajnádvara; 
then he has no distaste for samsara or 
attraction for nirvana, for both are but 
one thing. Now he wants to produce the 
great virtue of wisdom which depends on 
dhyana; dhyana [in turn] requires great 
exertion of effort. Why? Because, if the 
mind is distracted, it cannot see the true 
nature of dharmas. Thus, a lamp burning 
in the full wind cannot light up anything; 
but if the lamp is placed in a closed room, 
it will give off plenty of light. Dhyana and 
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“Mindfulness” means to be always mindful of the first dhyana, and not 


mindful of other matters. 


"[Skillful and wise] discernment" means to discriminate between the 
first dhyana [stage] as noble and to be honored, and the realm of desires 
as evil and something to be disdained. The first dhyana [stage] involves 
ascending to supremacy and sublime liberation, while the realm of desires 
involves descending into suffering and crude obstacles [to enlightenment]. 
[According to some theories,] if you discuss both the causes and results, 
there are twelve contemplations. If you depend on this explanation, this 
is the same as the six practices of the heterodox teachings, except that the 
heterodox teachings concentrate solely on seeking dhyàna. Now, the disciple 


wisdom cannot be carried on by merito- 
rious actions, and cannot be obtained by 
means of gross considerations. In order 
to attain them, bodily and mental effort 
and unrelaxing eagerness are needed. 
Thus the Buddha said: "May my blood, 
flesh, fat and marrow dry up, may I be 
reduced to skin, bone and tendons, but 
never will I abandon exertion.” This is 
how you acquire dhyàna and wisdom; 
when you have these two, you possess 
all. That is why exertion is in the fourth 
place; it is the root of rapture and true 
wisdom. In the first three virtues [gen- 
erosity, morality and patience], there is 
indeed some exertion, but so little that 
we do not speak of it. 

“Mindfulness” means to be always 
mindful of the first dhyana, and not 
mindful of other matters 24% 2: 47 RT 
DRF: compare the parallel passage in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.185a17-18, that “Being 
mindful of the bliss of the first dhyàna is to 
know the impurity and illusoriness of the 
realm of desires and that it should be dis- 
dained, and that the first dhyana is noble 
and should be honored.’ 


“Discernment” means to discriminate 
between the first dhyana as noble and to 
be honored, and the realm of desires as 
evil and something to be disdained € 
^Y ll 4018 2$. :& n] GK FR RK aE n] HE: note that 
in the Ta chih tu lun this phrase applies to 


“mindfulness.” See previous note. 

The first dhyana involves ascending to 
supremacy and sublime liberation, while 
the realm of desires involves descending 
into suffering and crude obstacles #)n# 
Fy Et AD HH aR FR SRP SEE: compare 
the corresponding passage in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.185a19, quoted in the Hsiao 
chih-kuan, that “skillful discernment 
means to carefully measure and discern 
the respective costs and benefits, the light- 
ness and profundity, of worldly pleasures 
and the bliss of dhyana concentration.” 


If you discuss both the causes and 
results, there are twelve contemplations 
FS Gra RU T — 8: Chan-jan (BT-III, 
102) explains that "the early ascending 
[into dhyana] is a cause, and reaching the 
top [goal] is a result. The early disdain [for 
this world of desires] is a cause, and leav- 
ing it behind is a result.” There is no expla- 
nation for the number twelve, though it 
may refer to the twelve links of causation. 

Six practices of the heterodox teachings 
JR 717: in T'ien-tai there is a category of 
six practices of contemplation cultivated at 
an early stage to sever delusions while still 
utilizing “defiled” (non-Buddhist) wisdom; 
that is, to contemplate the crudeness, suf- 
fering, and obstacles of this world, and to 
contemplate the quiescence, wonder (sub- 
tlety), and liberation of the heavenly realm. 
Thus there is an overlap here between 
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of the Buddha can utilize mistaken features to realize correct features and, 
by thus cultivating an undefiled mind, can in turn perfect the right Dharma 
(saddharma). This is “skillful discernment.” 

“Single-minded” [concentration] means that when you cultivate this 
dharma, you do it single-mindedly, with exclusive intent, and without other 
conditions. This is a determined single-mindedness, which is not the same 
as the single-mindedness of [one who is just] entering concentration. 


3. Interpretation in Terms of the Threefold Truth 


1. Emptiness [48b18] 


Again[, from the perspective of emptiness], “yearning” means to yearn [to 
advance] from samsara and enter nirvana. 
“Diligence” means not being entangled with defiled passions, and to 


exclusively seek advancement. 


“Mindfulness” means to singularly seek only the quiescence of nirvana 


and not be mindful of other things. 


“Skillful discernment” means to discriminate between the faulty afflic- 
tions of samsara — which should be rebuked to [attain the levels of] the wise 
and noble—and the calm bliss of nirvana, which the Noble Ones praise. 

“Single-mindedness” means to cultivate the eightfold noble path with 
determination and fear, heading [on the path] directly and without turning 
around. Although these are preliminary means, they will lead you to attain a 
realization of the truth & [of emptiness]. 


2. Conventionality [48b23] 


Again[, from the perspective of conventionality], “yearning” means [to seek 


non-Buddhist practices of dhyana and the 
early stages of Buddhist contemplation. See 
"six contemplations" in the Glossary. 
Singlemindedly, with exclusive intent, 
and without other conditions — Bi SE 
AER: contrast with the corresponding 
phrase in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.185a20: 
"to constantly fix the mind on its condi- 
tions, without letting it scatter.” 
“Diligence” means not to be entangled 
with defiled passions and to exclusively 
seek advancement HERTHA is BA 
[=] CK 43€: this explanation is a play on 
the two characters in the Chinese trans- 
lation for virya, with the first phrase a 


parsing of the character ff ( purity, refine- 
ment"), and the second phrase a parsing of 
i (“advancing”). 

“Diligence” ... realization of the truth: 
No scriptural references are cited for these 
interpretations. The twofold interpreta- 
tion of diligence in terms of the Chinese 
characters implies that this is an explana- 
tion put together by Chih-i (or at least in 
China), rather than being an extrapolation 
of a traditional non-Chinese scriptural 
source. As the use of the term "truth" & 
implies, this interpretation corresponds in 
the threefold truth scheme to the level of 
realizing emptiness. 
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not only your own enlightenment but also] to widely save [other] sentient 
beings by accomplishing the Buddha Dharma. 
"Diligence" means not reneging [on the vow to save others] even though 
there are many kinds of sentient beings, and the Buddha Dharma is vast. 
“Mindfulness” is to be saturated with compassion even into the marrow 
of your bones, as a mother is mindful of her child. 
"[Skillful] means" are to skillfully know all about diseases, to clearly 
know about medicines, and to know the proper way to apply them. 
"Single-mindedness" means to be determined to transform others and 


to vow to save them. 


This attitude [reflects the realization that others are] neither different 


nor apart [from oneself]. 


3. The Middle [48b29] 


Again[, from the perspective of the Middle], “yearning” is exemplified by 
Sadaprarudita, who heard of prajfiad-wisdom and was not grudging of his 


body or life [to seek it]. 


“Diligence” [is exemplified again by Sadaprarudita, who upon] hearing 
of prajfià-wisdom, wept in a solitary grove for seven days and seven nights 
[48c] and then went into action for seven years without sitting or lying down. 


From the perspective of conventional- 
ity: in this interpretation of the five pre- 
liminary methods, the emphasis is on sav- 
ing others. In the threefold truth scheme, 
it corresponds to the level of realizing 
conventionality. 

Not reneging even though there are 
many kinds of sentient beings, and the 
Buddha Dharma is vast 3ER EEZ HE 
RE IBI note the similarity to two of 
the Four Universal Vows: to save all sen- 
tient beings and to master the complete 
Buddha Dharma. 

*[Skillful] means”: here Chih-i uses the 
term for upáya H fE rather than the com- 
pound I have translated above as "skillful 
discernment.” 

Sadaprarudita, who heard of prajna- 
wisdom and was not grudging of his body 
or life 31i FE UR Sr REAR T BITE m: see 
the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.416a25-29. 
For a full discussion of this story see the 


Ta chih tu lun, T 25.731a-744c; probably 
Chih-i was referring to the quotation of 
this passage in the Ta chih tu lun. Chih-i 
has referred to this figure previously 
under the section on bodhicitta; see the 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 2b18. 

Hearing of prajfid-wisdom, wept in a 
solitary grove for seven days and seven 
nights BIA: CC HC PRAESUL: see the 
Paricavim$sati Sūtra, T 8.416c19; Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.724a8-9 and T 25.740c25-27. The 
story goes that Sadaprarudita was told by 
the Buddha to go to the east to propagate 
his realization of prajfia, and thus set out 
to the east before realizing that he didnt 
know where exactly he should go. He wept 
for seven days before a voice from the sky 
(or "out of emptiness") gave him more 
specific instructions. 

Went into action for seven years with- 
out sitting or lying down t íT VET 
BA: see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.422c8- 
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"Mindfulness" means that you should constantly and at any time be 
mindful of hearing about prajrid-wisdom, and not be mindful of anything 
else[, as in the instructions to Sadaprarudita]. 

"Skillful discernment" means that even when there is [demonic] adver- 
sity you do not evade the adversity; [such commitment] is like being willing 
to sell your body [for the sake of prajfiá-wisdom, like Sadaprarudita,] so that 
Mara cannot obstruct [the audience and keep them from hearing the exposi- 
tion of prajfià-wisdom]; or [when Mara] hides the water [to be poured on the 
ground as an offering in preparation for an exposition of prajfia-wisdom], 
to be willing [like Sadaprarudita] to pierce [your own body and offer] blood 
[to be poured on the ground as an offering]. Such transformations of Mara’s 


demonic acts into Buddhist acts are [examples of] “skillful discernment.” 
“Single-mindedness” is to unwaveringly aspire with determination and 


not be of two minds. 


9, which adds that he did not sleep or 
suffer afflictions from desires, to boot. See 
also Ta chih tu lun, T 25.745c22-23. 

Constantly and at any time be mind- 
ful of hearing about prajriad-wisdom, and 
not be mindful of anything else 45 fki] 
Be eS IAG EES: see the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.416b1-5 (and Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.731a14-17), where Sadaprarudita is 
urged not to be mindful of anything else 
except his mission to teach prajnda to those 
in the “east”; that is, not to be tired, not 
to be sleepy, not be mindful of food and 
drink, not to look to the left or the right, 
and so forth. 

Willing to sell your body, so that 
Mara cannot obstruct 1 5v BE 
Mx: Sadaprarudita in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.418c15-19 (Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.48b22-c12) sells his body as an offering 
to prajnapdramita when Mara “hides and 
covers’ the audience of Brahmans and lay- 
people so they cannot hear his exposition. 

Be willing to pierce [your own body 
and offer] blood KEXI fr$8: see the story 
in the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.422c20- 
423a4 (Ta chih tu lun, T 25.746a2-18): 
a bodhisattva has ascended the dais to 
expound on the perfection of wisdom 


(prajfiaparamita). Sadaprarudita is ready 
to pour water on the ground as a pre- 
paratory oblation but is not able to do 
so because Mara had “hidden and cov- 
ered” the water. Mara thinks that by hid- 
ing the water he can keep the bodhisattva 
from expounding on prajfià-wisdom, and 
thus circumvent all the good things that 
would result from such an exposition. 
Sadaprarudita then comes up with the 
idea to "pierce" his own body and pour 
his own blood on the ground as a substi- 
tute for the water, despite the damage he 
will do to his physical body. By this act, 
the audience is able to hear the exposi- 
tion of prajfià- wisdom and Maras devi- 
ous plans come to naught. Indra praises 
Sadaprarudita for this “unprecedented” 
act that helped so many people and made 
Mara impotent. The sūtra adds (42324) 
that this is another example of "not 
begrudging your body or life" for the sake 
of prajrià- wisdom. 

"Single-mindedness" is to unwaver- 
ingly aspire with determination and not 
be of two minds — CEEDED: 
all ofthe other examples above draw on the 
story of Sadaprarudita in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, but I was unable to locate a corre- 
sponding passage for “single-mindedness.” 
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Again, to repeat my explanation [of the five matters in terms of the 
Middle], "yearning" involves yearning to advance beyond the two extremes 
and to realize the Middle Way. 

[“Diligence,’ involves] the refinement 78 of not being entangled in the 
two extremes and the progression X of spontaneously “going with the flow" 
[of awakening]. 

“Mindfulness” is fixing reality itself as the object [of contemplation] and 
integrating your thoughts with reality itself. 

The [skillful] means used to cultivate the contemplation of the Middle 
are called “skillful [discernment]? 

[“Single-mindedness” is] putting an end to the two extremes so that the 
mind is like pure, clear water, so that you can know the marks of the arising 
and perishing of phenomena; such a mind is non-dualistic, pure, and always 
integrated, and has insight into prajfià-wisdom. 


Summary of the Twenty-five Preparations [48c10] 


These twenty-five dharmas are all [preparatory] means for [attaining] all 
meditative concentrations (dhyana) and wisdom. Various contemplations 
are not the same, and therefore the means also alternate, as you must tune 
a harp accordingly when playing a different song. If detailed distinctions 
were to be made, the text would inflate beyond control, since the number 
of means are immeasurable; thus I have explained only what is necessary to 
convey the intent. 

These twenty-five dharmas are used as preparatory means external to 
concentration [per se]; thus they are also called "far" means. But by means 
of regulating your thoughts [in this way], you will spontaneously come to 
have insight into the principle [of reality], and when you have insight into 
this principle, who can then speak of [the dualistic differences between] 
external and internal, between "far" and "near"? The Paficavimsati Sütra 
says, "It is not by internal contemplation that you attain this wisdom, nor 


Fixing reality itself as the object and "Far" means i 7 f: as in earlier sec- 


integrating your thoughts with real- 
ity itself BRE 9 — Ry this is the 
same phrase used in the famous open- 
ing summary of the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 


tions, "distant" implies that the practitio- 
ner who needs these preliminary means is 
still "far" from the goal of enlightenment. 


It is not by ... that you attain this 


see T 46.1c24 and the notes in that sec- 
tion. Stevenson (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 112) 
has “fixes [the mind] on the dharmadhatu 
[as object] and unifying your mindfulness 
with the dharmadhatu [as it is].” 


wisdom FARGES E JE P LBLJE PS PLUR 
A Bi NB 7S BE PS BBL BPS LI AS 1 EL 18 
ES. see the Paricavimsati Sutra at T 
8.236a7-9: 
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is it by external contemplation, nor by both internal and external contem- 
plation, nor apart from external contemplation, nor apart from internal 
contemplation and both internal and external contemplation, nor by no 
contemplation, that you attain this wisdom.” Here I have discussed [the 
preparations for practicing cessation-and-contemplation] in terms of 
external preparatory means. However, one should not become attached to 
[these preliminary means] and give rise to negative [results]. If you under- 
stand this meaning and attain [a balance between] the calm and ecstasy [of 
cessation-and-contemplation], then both the internal and external means 
are accomplished. If you do not realize this meaning, then neither type of 
the means [will be useful]. [end of fascicle four] 


It is not by the attainment of internal One should not become attached to 
contemplation that you perceive this wis- — [these preliminary means] and give rise 
dom, nor is it by the attainment of exter- to negative [results] 73] EATE: for 
nal contemplation that one perceives this . 

me , example, arousing negative results such 
wisdom, nor is it by the attainment of LL 
both internal and external contemplation as overemphasizing the external features 
that one perceives this wisdom, nor is it of cessation-and-contemplation at the 


by the attainment of no contemplation of cost of losing sight of the ultimately more 
wisdom that one perceives this wisdom. important internal aspects. 


Extended Annotations 


[147] The luminous quiescence of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown 
in former ages 1 #254 ## Bi {t AE. The Japanese Tendai tradition provides 
eight possible punctuations or readings of this opening phrase, which can be 
rendered more or less accurately into English as follows: 


1. The luminous quiescence of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown in 
former ages. 

2. The luminous quiescence of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown 
also in former ages. 

3. The luminous quiescence of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown 
[in particular] in former ages [but is known now, thanks to Chih-i's 
exposition in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 

4. Cessation-and-contemplation is luminous quiescence; this has been 
unknown since former ages. 

5. The fact that cessation-and-contemplation is luminous quiescence was 
unknown in former ages. 

6. Cessation-and-contemplation is luminous quiescence and unknown since 
former ages. 

7. Cessation-and-contemplation is luminous quiescence, unknown in former 
ages, and 

8. Cessation and contemplation are [both] luminous quiescence [or, 
"luminous and quiescent"]; this has been unknown in former ages. 


For details see Sekiguchi Shindai, Makashikan: Zen no shiso genri, vol. 1, 
1966, pp. 364-66 [hereafter “Sekiguchi, Makashikan"]. 


[1a7] Translation of chih-kuan 1-38. Chih-i interprets and uses chih and kuan 
as both action and object, both as the practice and the goal. Thus chih is both 
the stopping and stilling of delusion, passions, and obstructive thoughts, 
and the quiescence that results from such practice. Therefore I have chosen 
"cessation" to translate chih (instead of the translation “calming” by Stevenson 
and Donner, which is closer to the Sanskrit samatha), despite the possibility 
of confusion with nirodha. Kuan is both the practice of contemplation and the 
insight that results from such contemplation. Jean-Noél Robert has pointed out 
that in Western mystical contemplation, contemplatio included both aspects of 
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theoria and praxis (see his article on "Shinpi shisó to shite no Tendai kyogaku" 
(Tendai doctrine as mystical thought), in Tendai Bukkyo to Kirisuto-kyo, 1988, 
136-47). Furthermore, though I usually translate kuan as “contemplation, 
the context sometimes requires kuan to be translated as “insight.” I have 
translated the compound chih-kuan as "cessation-and-contemplation" unless 
the context clearly calls for distinguishing the two elements into "cessation" and 
“contemplation” or “insight.” For Chih-is lengthy explanation of the term chih- 
kuan, see Chapter II of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21b12-23c12. 


Donner, in the introduction to his translation (31) also comments on how 
to translate chih-kuan: 


I have concluded that chih-kuan may be understood at three levels. Insofar as 
the term refers to the two basic approaches to the methodology of religious 
practice, I have used the English “calming-and-contemplation.” Here chih-kuan 
is understood as a cause. However, it may also refer to the result or effect of reli- 
gious practice: in that case the English "serenity and insight" is more appropri- 
ate. And finally, it may be understood as a description of not the practitioner, 
but of Ultimate Reality itself (we provisionally make a distinction between 
them): then one may say “quiescence and luminosity.” 


On the topic of chih-kuan as a Chinese term and Chih-i's use of it, see 
especially the article "Kango to shite no shikan" (chih-kuan as a Chinese term) 
by Kusuyama Haruki in Sekiguchi Shindai, ed., Shikan no kenkyü, 1975, 181-200. 

For a Biblical parallel to the idea of "stopping and seeing,’ see Psalm 46:11, 
“Be still and know (vacate et videte, more literally, "be vacant and see") that I 
am God.” The Latin vacate nicely echoes Chih-i's explanation of chih in terms 
of “emptiness,” that is, “cessation” as the “emptying” of oneself of extraneous 
thoughts and passions. Again, if one sees that “I” is empty of permanent or 
on-going existence, and is merely a conventional designation for a confluence 
of countless and various causes and conditions, then the phrase can take on a 
Buddhist meaning. 


[1b23] Hui-wen in the Records of Buddhist Patriarchs. T 49.178b11-179a: 
This biography says that Hui-wen “was quick to accept the perfect vehicle [Rl 
Æ [Mahayàna?] and attained awakening spontaneously and by himself X R$ 
T&" (T 49.178b24). It adds that Hui-wen studied the section of the Ta chih tu 
lun that discusses the simultaneous and instantaneous attainment of the three 
wisdoms (of omniscience [sarvajfia], wisdom of the path [marga-anvaya-jna], 
and universal wisdom [sarva-àkara-jfia]). Hui-wens insight and teachings are 
frequently described in terms of "realizing the three wisdoms in one thought" 
(c BE Oh or —b=#). It is said that when Hui-wen came to the 
section of the Ta chih tu lun that quotes the Middle Treatise, verse 24:18 (T 
25.107a11-12; see below), he “spontaneously attained a great awakening” TUA 
XT& (T 49.178c16). Thus tradition has it that Hui-wen's awakening is based on 
the same verse that was the inspiration for Chih-i’s threefold truth formulation. 
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These biographical details may or may not be authentic, but they illustrate the 
importance of this Middle Treatise verse for T'ien-t'ai Buddhism. For a detailed 
discussion of the possible historicity of these details and the content of Hui- 
wens insight and teachings, see Taira Ryosho, “Emon Zenshi no mushi dokuga 
ni tsuite,’ 1950, 19-34; also MAGNIN, 1979. 

Chan-jan (BT-I, pp. 69-70) gives a list of nine names for the T'ien-t'ai 
lineage 7LFB4H2K, culminating in Hui-wen, Hui-ssu, and Chih-i, but nothing is 
known of the first six figures. 

For further discussions see Ando Toshio, Tendai-gaku: Konpon shiso to 
sono tenkai, 1968, 14-16 (hereafter "Ando, Tendai-gaku); Shimaji Taito, Tendai 
kyogaku shi, (reprint) 1977, 225 and 248; and Mochizuki Shinko, Bukkyo daijiten, 
10 vols., 1958-1963, vol. 1, 327-28 [hereafter "Mochizuki"]. It is a matter of 
debate whether or not Hui-wens “attainment of the three wisdoms in one 
thought" is the same as Chih-i's concept of the simultaneous contemplation 
and attainment of the threefold truth of emptiness, conventionality, and the 
Middle in one thought. Óchó Enichi downplays the influence of Hui-wen and 
emphasizes the role of Hui-ssu and his teaching on the Lotus Samadhi. Ocho 
argues that Chih-is contemplation of the ekayána doctrine of the Lotus Sutra 
led to his insight into the integrated nature of all reality, and provided the basis 
for his conceptions such as the attainment of threefold contemplation in a 
single thought and the simultaneous attainment of the three wisdoms. See the 
articles by Ochó Enichi on “Nangaku Eshi no hokke-zammai" and “Tendai 
Chih-gi no hokke-zammai" in Hokke shiso no kenkyü, 1975, 265-303. 


[1c4] “Vajra (diamond) Samadhi” £M) =8k: For details on the Vajra Samadhi 
see Robert E. Buswell, Jr., The Formation of Chan Ideology in China and Korea, 
1989, pp. 104-15. Buswell (104-105) explains: 


The term vajrasamadhi is synonymous with, and most often simply an alternate 
translation of, the vajropamasamadhi or “adamant-like samadhi,’ a term cen- 
tral to both Sarvastivadin and Mahayana accounts of soteriology. To simplify,... 
the Sarvastivadins conceived of vajropamasamadhi as a meditative absorption 
achieved toward the end of the path of cultivation, or bhavandmarga, which 
catalyzed the final experience of enlightenment, or bodhi. Overcoming all the 
emotional fetters was necessary in order for the adept to experience arhatship, 
the state of enlightenment that is catalyzed by radical non-attachment. This 
process of abandonment (prahana) was initiated by this special kin of medita- 
tive absorption, which could destroy even the subtlest and most persistent of 
fetters, just as adamant or diamond could shatter even the hardest of minerals. 
With their destruction, the adept then knew that those fetters were gone for- 
ever (ksayajfiána), an experience that was in some cases followed by knowledge 
of nonproduction (anutpadajnana)—that the fetters would never rise again. 
Vajropamasamadhi was thus the factor that initiated final transcendence, or 
nirvana. 
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[1c23-2a2] Variant translation of the “distilled essence” of the T'ien-t'ai 
teachings: This passage can be rendered in a number of ways. Stevenson (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, pp. 112-14) translates it as follows: 


The perfect and sudden calming-and-contemplation from the very beginning 
takes ultimate reality (shih-hsiang) as its object. No matter what the object of 
contemplation might be, it is seen to be identical to the middle. There is here 
nothing that is not true reality (chen-shih). When you fix [the mind] on the 
dharmadhatu [as object] and unify your mindfulness with the dharmadhatu 
[as it is], then there is not a single sight nor smell that is not the middle way. The 
same goes for the realm of self, the realm of Buddha, and the realm of living 
beings. Since all aggregates (skandha) and sense-accesses (ayatana) [of body 
and mind] are thusness, there is no suffering to be cast away. Since nescience 
and the afflictions are themselves identical with enlightenment (bodhi), there 
is no origin of suffering to be eradicated. Since the two extreme views are the 
middle way and false views are the right view, there is no path to be cultivated. 
Since samsara is identical with nirvana, there is no cessation to be achieved. 
Because of the [intrinsic] inexistence of suffering and its origin, the mundane 
does not exist; because of the inexistence of the path and cessation, the supra- 
mundane does not exist. A single, unalloyed reality (shih-hsiang) is all there 
is—no entities whatever exist outside of it. That all entities are by nature quies- 
cent (chi) is called “calming” (chih); that, though quiescent, this nature is ever 
luminous (chao), is called “contemplation” (kuan). Though a verbal distinction 
is made between earlier and later stages of practice, there is ultimately no dual- 
ity, no distinction between them. This is what is called the "perfect and sudden 
calming and contemplation.’ 


See also the notes to this section by Donner and Stevenson for details on 
Chan-jans interpretation of this passage. 


[2a3] The section in the Avatamsaka Sütra on the bodhisattva Bhadramukha. 
See the translation by Thomas Cleary, The Flower Ornament Scripture, 1985. 
Cleary's translation is based on the later and fuller version translated by 
Siksananda (652-710); in this text the corresponding passage is chapter twelve, 
"Chief in Goodness,’ 330-67. Cleary (12) summarizes this chapter: 


The twelfth book is called Chief in Goodness, being named after the enlight- 
ening being who expounds it. The book eulogizes the aspiration or will for 
enlightenment, the monumental spiritual conversion by which an ordinary 
person becomes an enlightening being whose life and action is based on and 
guided by the determination for the enlightenment and liberation of all beings. 
The inspiration of the genuine will for enlightenment is in a sense itself tran- 
scendence of the world, as universal enlightenment becomes the reason for 
being, and life itself is transformed into a vehicle for enlightenment. Follow- 
ing this, faith is praised for its instrumental value as a means of directing the 
mind and focusing endeavor. Then the book goes on to describe practices and 
their results, in terms of both self-cultivation and assistance to others. Again 
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versatility is emphasized, and enlightening beings are symbolically described 
as presenting all sorts of displays and teachings to exert edifying and liberating 
influences on people. 


[2b24] The three turnings of the wheel of the Dharma = $8; $&;. Donner (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan, 73, note 108) adds: 


Chan-jan explains (this explanation not being in the Seng-chao/Kumarajiva 
commentary on the Vimalakirti) that the wheel can signify crushing the 
defilements (klesa), while the three turns of the wheel signify respectively: 
indicating, exhorting, and proving 75 E38. This refers to the way in which the 
Buddha expounded the Four Noble Truths to his first five disciples in the Deer 
Park. In the "first turn of the wheel" he indicated each of the Four Truths: "this 
is the truth of suffering" etc. In the second turning of the wheel he exhorted 
his disciples to fully realize these truths, and in the third turning he offered 
himself as proof that full realization was possible. Considering that the “wheel” 
turned three times for each of the Four Noble Truths, one derives the so-called 
(Abhidharma-ko$a, T 29.128c) twelve aspects of practice {T4# .... One must not 
confuse these three turnings of the wheel of the Dharma with the three turns 
mentioned by Bu-ston, namely the Hinayana, Madhyamika, and Yogacara tra- 
ditions. In the Agamas the three turnings of the wheel, in the non-Bustonian 
sense, is mentioned in the very short Sütra on the Three Turnings of the Wheel 
of the Dharma = ik st (T 2.504a-b), translated in the T'ang dynasty, or in 
the Sutra on the Turning of the Wheel of the Dharma WIE- (T 2.503b-c), a 
translation by An Shih-kao of the Latter Han. The Pali analogue (in which the 
twelve aspects of practice are mentioned) is the Dharma-cakkappavattana- 
sutta (Sütra on the turning of the wheel of the Dharma), which appears with 
slight variations in the Anguttara-nikaya, Samyutta-nikaya, Mahdvagga and 
(in Sanskrit) in the Lalita-vistara, and is conveniently available in English in 
the Sacred Books of the East, vol. XI (Buddhist Suttas), as translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids in 1881, as well as in the Pali Text Society translations of the afor- 
mentioned Pali works. J. J. Jones translated into English the Lalita-vistara. By 
Chan-jans time the Hsüan-tsang translation of the Kosa was available in China, 
and he might have used it in his commentary here, but more probably used the 
earlier Paramartha translation (T 29.2802). 


[3a4] Outline of the Tzu-ti chan-men, T no. 1916, 46.475-548: 


1. The Synopsis for cultivating the perfection of dhyana meditation. 
2. Interpreting the term “dhyana meditation.’ 
3. Clarifying the gate of dhyana meditation. 
4. Explaining the process of dhyana meditation. 
5. Questions on the dharma-thoughts of dhyana meditation. 
6. The preliminary preparations for dhyana meditation. 
1. External preparations (the "twenty-five means") 
2. Internal preparations 
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1. Arousing good roots through the practice of cessation. 
2. Controlling evil propensities. 
3. The meditation of calming the mind. 
4. Methods to control disease. 
5. Demonic forces. 
7. Interpreting the cultivation of enlightenment through dhyana meditation. 
1. Characteristics of cultivating worldly dhyana. 
1. Four dhyana stages. 
2. Four boundless demeaners. 
3. Four concentrations of non-form. 
2. Characteristics of cultivating both worldly and transworldly dhyana. 
1. Six subtle gates. 
2. Sixteen superior [meditations]. 
3. Contemplation of penetrating insight. 
3. Characteristics of cultivating transworldly dhyana. 
1. Overcoming [obstacles] to [attain the state of] non-defilement. 
1. Nine considerations. 
2. Eight mindfulnesses. 
3. Ten conceptualizations. 
4. Eight liberations. 
5. Eight superior states. 
6. Ten universal states. 
7. Nine gradual-and-successive concentrations. 
8. The Speed of the Lion Samadhi. 
9. The Transcendant Samadhi. 
2. Undefiled insight into reality. 
8. Manifesting the results and recompense of dhyana meditation. 
9. Arousing the teachings through dhyana meditation. 
10. Summarizing the goal of dhyana meditation. 


[3a7] Eight stages of liberation (or renunciation] /\ #4 or /\f#iit. These are 
dealt with in some detail in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.215a1-216a15. Lamotte (La 
Traité 3, 1291) translates the opening definition (215a5-9): 


Les huit libérations: 
1. Ayant [la notion] des visibles intérieurs, il voit aussi les visibles extérieurs, 
cest le premier Vimoksa. 
2. N'ayant pa [la notion] des visibles intérieurs, il voit les visibles extérieurs, 
cest le deuxiéme Vimoksa. 
3. Il se rend corporellement présent le Vimoksa agréable, cest le troisieme 
Vimoksa. 
4.-8. Les quatre recueillements immatériels et le recueillement de la 
destruction de la notion et de la sensation sont cinq [derniers] Vimoksa. 
En tout, huit Vimoksa. Ils "tournent le dos" (pei 1$) ou purifient les cinq 
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objects de la jouissence et [ils les “rejettent” (chó 1&)] ou éliminent la pensée 
d'attachement à leur endroit; cest pourquoi ils sont dits "tournant le dos et 
rejetant” (pei-chó #44, en Sanskrit Vi-Moksa). 


Chodron (III, 1057-58) translates: 
The eight liberations (astau vimoksah): 

1. Having [the notion] of inner visibles, he also sees outer visibles, this is 
the first vimoksa (adhyatmam rupasamjni bahirdha rupani pasyaty ayam 
prathamo vimoksah). 

2. Not having [the notion] of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, this is the 
second vimoksa (adhyatmam arüpasamjni bahirdha rüpáni pasyaty ayam 
dvitiyo vimoksah). 

3. He physically actualizes the pleasant vimoksa, this is the third vimoksa 
(subham vimoksam kayena saksatkaroty ayam trtiyo vimoksah). 

4-8. The four formless absorptions (catasra arupyasamdapattayah) and the 
absorption of cessation of concept and feeling (samjfiaveditanirodha- 
samapatti) are the [last] five vimoksas. 

In all, eight vimoksas. They “turn the back" (pei #') on the five objects of enjoy- 

ment (kamaguna) and [they "reject" (chó #§)] or eliminate the mind of attach- 

ment (sarigacitta) towards them; this is why they are called "turning the mind 

and rejecting" (pei-chó, in Sanskrit vi-moksa). 

See also the explanation in the Digha-nikaya, #15 (Mahà-nidàna-suttanta), 
translated in Dialogues of the Buddha, part II (London: Pali Text Society, 1977), 
68-70: 


Now these, Ananda, are the eight stages of Deliverance. Which are they? 
Having ones external form, one sees [these] forms. This is the first stage. 
Unaware of ones external form, one sees forms external to ones self. This is 

the second stage. 

"Lovely?"—with this thought one becomes intent. This is the third stage. 

Passing wholly beyond perceptions of form, all perceptions of sense-reaction 
dying away, heedless of all perceptions of the manifold, conscious of space as 
infinite, one enters into and abides in the sphere of space regarded as infinite. 
This is the fourth stage. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of space regarded as infinite, conscious 
of reason as infinite, one enters into and abides in the sphere of cognition 
regarded as infinite. This is the fifth stage. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of reason regarded are infinite, conscious 
of there being nothing whatever, one enters into and abides in the sphere of 
nothingness. This is the sixth stage. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of nothingness, one enters into and abides 
in the sphere of “neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness.” This is the sev- 
enth stage. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of "neither-ideation-nor-non-ideation;' 
one enters into and abides in a state of suspended perception and feeling. This 
is the eighth stage. 
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These, Ananda, are the eight stages of Deliverance. 


[3a24-25] Kuan-ting's quote of the Vimalakirti Sutra: “Liberation is to be 
separate from the nature of words and letters.” The Inyo attributes this quote to 
the passage on T 14.540c19. Boin (58), however, translates the context as having 
a rather different connotation: 


Vimalakirti continued: Honourable Subhüti, the self-nature (svabhàva) of all 
dharmas is like an illusion, a transformation; all beings and all words (vakya) 
have such a self-nature. That is why the wise are not attached to words and 
do not fear them. And why? Because all words are without self-nature or 
mark (laksana). Why is it so? These words being without self-nature or mark, 
everything that is not a word is deliverance (vimukti), and all dharmas have this 
deliverance as their mark. 


Given the context, it may be more correct to translate the phrase quoted 
here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan as "words and letters are separate from [or "do not 
have"] a svabhdva; this is liberation.” 

On the other hand, Donner (82) identifies this phrase as a quote from the 
seventh chapter of the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.548214 (immediately after the 
section quoted above by the skeptic). He points out that "the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
text is apparently corrupt here, omitting a crucial negation that stands in the 
Taishó text ofthe Vimalakirti, so that the Mo-ho chih-kuan text should read here 
‘Not being separate... An interlinear handwritten note in the woodblock of the 
ehon (combined Mo-ho chih-kuan and Chan-jan commentary) in L. Hurvitz's 
possession makes the emendation.” Donner translates the context: 


Speech, words and letters—these all have the mark of liberation. Why is this? 
Because liberation is not within nor without, nor is it between the two; and 
words and letters too are not within not without, not between the two. For this 
reason, Sariputra, liberation cannot be expounded without words and letters. 
Why is this? Because all dharmas have the mark of liberation." 


This translation supports the point being made in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
that words are necessary to expound the truth. It would also follow the pattern 
in this section whereby Kuan-ting quotes the same passage from the sütras as 
that given by the skeptic. Boin (162) translates the context as follows: 


The syllables pronounced by the Elder are all marks of deliverence. And why? 
This deliverance is neither inward, nor outward, nor apart from either: Equally, 
syllables are neither inward, nor outward nor apart from either. That is why, 
O Venerable Sariputra, you must not speak at all of deliverance as being apart 
from syllables. Any why? Because the sameness of all dharmas constitutes holy 
deliverance. 


The crucial phrase literally says, "One cannot, apart from words and letters, 
expound liberation.” Thus, although the characters in the phrase from the third 
chapter of the Vimalakirti Sütra are closer to the phrase quoted in the Mo-ho 
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chih-kuan, the intent of the phrase, that one must use words to expound the 
meaning of liberation, is closer to the passage Donner quotes from the seventh 
chapter. It is difficult to conclude decisively which section Kuan-ting had in 
mind, but the fact that the passage in the seventh chapter follows immediately 
after the passage quoted by the skeptic lends weight to this latter passage. 


[3b13] The Siddham letter dha 7&. Stevenson (129-30, note 8) adds: 


The syllable dha represents the last in a series of forty-two syllables of the Sid- 
dham Sanskrit alphabet that are equated in the Paricavimsati and Ta chih tu lun 
with various thematic permutations of the liberative wisdom of the nonarising 
of dharmas. Regarding this final syllable, Ta chih tu lun says (T 25.4092): “One 
who hears it realizes that all dharmas are incapable of being attained. There 
are no letters beyond dha? Chih-i, following a precedent first established in 
Hui-ssu's Ssu-shih-erh tzu-men (Gates of the forty-two syllables), matched the 
forty-two syllables from a to dha with the forty-two ranks of the Ying-lo ching 
and Avatamsaka Sütra to describe a set of bodhisattva stages for the path of the 
perfect teaching. Just as all syllables are permutations of the primal syllable a, 
so each of the forty-two stages from arousing the thought of enlightenment to 
full Buddhahood is simply a further intensification of the original insight of 
nonarising on which the path is founded. Thus progress toward Buddhahood is 
marked not by qualitative changes in insight or stage but by a seamless matura- 
tion or intensification of the insight that brought forth the first arousing of the 
thought of enlightenment. Although in quality it is no different from the first 
letter, a, the last letter, dha, represents the final culmination of the path in the 
achievement of Buddhahood. 


See the Glossary for a full list of the twenty-four letters. 


[4b3] The story of Makandika is referred to in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.63c12- 
64a12; see Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 65-66 (translated from the French): 


In the Arthavargiyasütra (T no. 198, 4.180a13-c3), Makandika says in a verse: 


Concerning the definitive (viniscita) Dharma, 
Various concepts can be applied. 
By rejecting both the inner and the outer, 
How can one attain the Path? 
The Buddha replied, 
It is neither through views (drsti), tradition (sruti), or knowledge (jriana), 
Nor through keeping the precepts (sila), that one attains (the Path). 
Nor is it through the absence of views, tradition, and so forth, 
Nor the absence of keeping the precepts that one attains (the Path). 
It is through abandoning all argument, 
And by abandoning the selfhood of a Self (atmatmiya), 
By not being attached to all phenomenal marks (dharmalaksana); 
Thus one can attain the Path. 
Makandika said, 
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If attainment is not through views, tradition, and so forth, 
And also not through keeping the precepts, 
If attainment is not through the absence of views, tradition, and so forth, 
And not through the absence of keeping the precepts, 
Then, like contemplating my own mind, 
one should attain the Path by keeping silent. 
The Buddha responded, 
You rely on teachings of heretical views. 
I know your path of ignorance. 
You cannot perceive your own deluded ideas; 
Therefore you resort to silence. 
Donner adds, 
The Pali (and corresponding English translation) is found in the Magandiya- 
sutta, one of sixteen suttas in the 4th chapter of the Suttanipata (itself the fifth 
and last section of the Khuddaka-nikaya). See Lamottes note on p. 13 of this Ta 
chih tu lun translation. Later in the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.82b17-21), Makandika 
is cited as the founder of a religious order (the Magandika) whose adherents 
believed that through contemplating the corpse of their founder they would 
gain the Way of Purity (visuddhimarga). 


[11229] Details on the Teachings of Mafijusri, one of the texts used as the basis 
for the constantly-sitting samadhi. An abbreviated English translation of this 
text (T no. 232, 8.726-732) is found in Garma Chang, A Treasury of Mahayana 
Sutras, 100-14. Another translation by Edward Conze is available as “The 
Perfection of Wisdom in 700 Lines” in The Short Prajñāpāramitā Texts, 79-107. 

An earlier translation of this text, T no. 233, 8.732-739, is attributed to 
*Sanghapala (ca. 506-530), an Abhidharma scholar; this translation is not used 
by Chih-i. Another version is extant as part of the Paficavimsati Sutra, T no. 
220, section 7, 7.964-974, translated by Hsüan-tsang (600-664), and it is also 
extant in Tibetan. 

The Teachings of Mafijusri is relatively short, "700 lines" in Sanskrit and only 
two fascicles in the Chinese translation. It generally takes the form of a dialogue 
between Mañjuśrī and the Buddha on the meaning of prajfiapáramità and 
emptiness. Emphasis is placed on the ineffability of emptiness, that dharmas are 
without self-existence, not produced, inconceivable, etc., along the lines of the 
Diamond Sütra. The climactic ending speaks of prajriápáramità in these terms 
and then discourses on the "single-practice samadhi,’ after which the sütra 
closes with the Buddha praising this teaching and Mañjuśrīs understanding. 
Conze (99-100) translates the section as follows, quoted at length because it 
provides the philosophical basis for Chih-i's discourse, and, as we shall see, 
Chih-i discussion of the samadhi relies heavily on this text: 

Manijusri: What are the qualities and what are the advantages of a perfect wis- 

dom which has no qualities? How can you speak of the qualities or advantages 

of a perfect wisdom which is incapable of doing anything, neither raises up nor 
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destroys anything, neither accepts nor rejects any dharmas, is powerless to act 
and not at all busy, if its own-being cannot be cognized,... and if, finally, it is 
non-existent? 

The Lord: Just so, Mafijusri, should you know the qualities of this perfect 
wisdom, up to its non-existence and its lack of power to act. But nevertheless, 
a Bodhisattva, a great being, should train in just this perfection of wisdom, in 
the manner of non-training, if he wants to train in, and to accomplish, that 
concentration of a Bodhisattva which allows him to see all the Buddhas, the 
Lords, if he wants to see their Buddha-fields, and to know their names, and if 
he wants to perform the supreme worship of those Buddhas and Lords, and to 
firmly believe in and to fathom their demonstration of Dharma. 

Mafju$ri: For what reason is this the perfection of wisdom? 

It is called "perfect wisdom" because it is neither produced nor stopped. 
And it is so because it is calmly quiet from the very beginning, because there is 
no escape, because there is nothing to be done, and, finally, because of its non- 
existence (abhava). For what is non-existence, that is the perfection of wisdom. 
For that reason should you expect a development (bhavana) of the perfection 
of wisdom on the part of the Bodhisattvas.... 


The corresponding passage in the Chinese translation (by Mandra, T 
8.731a1-21; see also Chang, 109) reads as follows: 


Then Majijusri said to the Buddha, “World Honored One. As I perceive it, the 
true Dharma is unconditioned, without marks, unobtainable, without benefits, 
does not arise nor perish, neither comes nor goes; there is none who knows it 
nor sees it nor produces it. One cannot see prajñāpāramitā and one cannot see 
the objects of prajiaparamità; it is neither illuminated nor not illuminated. It 
does not produce frivolous mental constructions nor any discriminations. All 
dharmas are neither exhaustible nor inexhaustible. There is neither the Dharma 
of ordinary ignorant people, nor the Dharma of the Sravaka, nor the Dharma of 
the pratyeka-buddha, nor of the Buddhas. There is neither attainment nor non- 
attainment, neither an abandonment of samsara nor a realization of nirvana. 
There is neither the conceivable nor the inconceivable; neither production nor 
non-production. The marks of Dharma are such; since they cannot be known, 
how can it be possible to study prajñāpāramitā?” 

Then the Buddha said to Manjusri: "If one is able to know the characteris- 
tics of all dharmas in this way [i.e., that they are radically empty], then this is 
called ‘the study of prajnapdramita,’...” 

Mafijusri said to the Buddha: "Why is this called prajfiaparamita?" 

The Buddha said: “Prajñāpāramitā is unlimited, without borders, name- 
less, and formless. It is beyond conceptual understanding, is not a refuge, is 
not an island. It is without offence and without blessing, without darkness and 
without light. It is like the dharmadhatu in that it is indivisible and limitless. 
Therefore it is called prajnaparamita...." 


The passage explaining "single-practice samadhi" follows immediately after 
this exposition; for a full treatment see the notes below. 
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[11229] Details on the Questions of Mafijusri, a second text used as the basis 
for the constantly-sitting samadhi. This text is not a Prajhaparamita sutra per 
se, but it does contain a discussion of prajfidpdramita. It contains seventeen 
sections in which the Buddha answers questions proffered by Manjusri. Most 
of the text concerns a detailed exposition of the precepts to be observed by 
a bodhisattva. It does not contain the term “single-practice samadhi,” but a 
passage in the last, seventeenth, section (T 14.507a9ff.) is clearly what Chih-i is 
referring to: 


Manijusri said to the Buddha: "By what method (dharma) can you arouse this 
samadhi-treasure?” 

The Buddha said to Manjusri: “[1] You should approach good friends 
(kalyana-mitra) and pay homage/give alms to good friends. [2] Always arouse 
diligence; do not abandon your diligence. [3] Do not abandon wisdom, the 
wisdom that is unmovable, the wisdom that is certain, the wisdom that is of 
benefit. [4] Constantly have faith that leads to the roots of diligence that is 
certain and secure, and not rely on the teachings of destruction of the monks 
of the heavenly demons (deva-mdra sramana) or the Brahmans. By these four 
methods you are able to give birth to this samadhi.” 

Manjusri spoke to the Buddha, saying: "What other methods are there for 
giving birth to this samadhi?” 

The Buddha [also] said to Mafijusri: “With [an attitude of] humility, repen- 
tance, reverence, and homage, serve and preach the Dharma to people as if 
paying homage to the Buddha. By these four methods one is able to give birth 
to (dhyana-)samadhi. 

“Also, for ninety days cultivate the thought of ‘no-self’; just sit and concen- 
trate, without having extraneous thoughts. Except for eating, walking meditation, 
and going to the toilet, never arise [from your seat]. 

“Again, these are four methods by which one is able to arouse this samadhi: 
perceive [contemplate?] all the Buddhas; encourage people to listen to the 
Dharma; do not be an envious person but arouse the aspiration for enlighten- 
ment; practice all the bodhisattva practices. 

“Again, there are four methods: 1. build images; 2. give alms to people with 
faith; 3. teach sentient beings and lead them to disengage from their deceitful 
pride and follow and attain bodhi-wisdom; and 4. protect and accept the true 
Dharma of the Buddhas. 

“Again, there are four methods: be of few words, do not have a residence, 
live in community with other home-departed ones, do not be attached to phe- 
nomenal things but dwell in the bliss of quiescence. 

“Again, there are many methods....” 


Note that a few lines later (T 14.507b3-14) the Buddha admits that even lay 
people can cultivate this samadhi: 


Again, Mafju$ri, as home-departed ones can cultivate this samadhi, lay people 
also are able to cultivate it. As lay people are able to cultivate it, so also home- 
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departed ones are also able to cultivate it. For the sake of others I should explain 
more broadly about this practice. 

How are lay people able to cultivate this samadhi? With faith in karmic rec- 
ompense, abandon all [earthly] possessions, take refuge in the three treasures [of 
Buddha, Dharma, and sangha], accept and keep the five [major] precepts [of no 
killing, no stealing, no sexual impropriety, no lying, and no imbibing of intoxi- 
cants]; do not be petty, destructive, impure, or deficient; accept the path of the ten 
good deeds that leads to arousing all good things; cultivate pure deeds (brahma- 
carya) and smash the five desires [of the five senses]; do not arouse jealousy 
and do not be passionately attached to your wife and children; constantly find 
pleasure in leaving the home and accepting the eight precepts [that a lay person 
observes for a day and a night at a time; that is, the five major precepts plus no 
wearing or ornaments or taking part in dancing or music, no sleeping in a high 
and comfortable bed, and no eating after noon]; constantly dwell in the monks' 
quarters with a humble heart; always have respect for the home-departed; do 
not be stingy but always take pleasure in being transformed; think fondly of 
and respect the monks, masters, and preachers of the Dharma; let your attitude 
toward parents and teachers [good friends"] be like that of your thoughts for 
the Buddha: rely on your parents and teachers, so that you can dwell in a quiet 
and isolated place. In this way can lay people cultivate this samadhi. 


[11229] The single-practice samadhi —17 =B. For an excellent discussion of 
this samadhi and its development in China see “The Concept of One-Practice 
Samadhi in Early Chan” by Bernard Faure in Peter N. Gregory, ed., Traditions 
of Meditation in Chinese Buddhism (1986, 99-128). Faure writes that the single- 
practice samadhi in the Teachings of Mafijusri “refers to the metaphysical or 
ontological unity of truth rather than to the methodological singleness of 
practice,’ and that in “the Mo-ho chih-kuan the concept of i-hsing san-mei 
became integrated with the theory of samatha-vipasyana to give it a Mahayana 
content” (101). 

Chan-jan prefers the methodological interpretation, that is, “one-practice” 
or "single-practice" refers specifically to the single practice of seated meditation. 
The Shiki (BT-I, 400-402) gives an extended discussion of the issue with 
reference to numerous texts. Faure (103) points out that "Shoshin (fl. 1164-1204), 
claims, in his Shikan shiki, that Chih-i achieved the synthesis of the two aspects 
of i-hsing san-mei (which we called earlier its ontological and methodological 
aspects), by borrowing from the Wen-shu shuo ching and Ta chih tu lun? 

The sütra itself contains the following section (T 8.731a21-c10) on “single- 
practice samadhi, which serves as the locus classicus for Chih-is exposition as 
well as most other Chinese discussions of the subject. Passages used explicitely 
by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan are given in italics: 

Manijusri said to the Buddha: "World-Honored One. How should one practice 

in order to be able to quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi?" 

The Buddha said: "Manjusri, if you practice the teaching of prajriapáramità, 
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you will be able to quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. There is also the 
single-practice samadhi. If a good man or good woman cultivates this samadhi, 
they can quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 

Mahijusri said: "World-Honored One. What is this [practice] called 'single- 
practice samadhi ?” 

The Buddha said: “The dharmadhatu is one [single] mark—to fix the 
dharmadhatu as the object [of contemplation] [or, “to take this dharmadhatu 
as an object"] is called ‘single-practice samadhi. If a good man or good 
woman wishes to enter the single-practice samadhi, they should first listen to 
prajniaparamita as it is taught; after cultivating and studying it, they will be able 
to enter single-practice samadhi. Like the dharmadhatu, it is non-retrogressive, 
indestructible, beyond conceptual understanding, unobstructed, and without 
marks. 

“Good men and good women who wish to enter single-practice samadhi 
should stay in an isolated place, abandon all distracting thoughts, not be attached 
to appearances, rivet the mind on a single Buddha and exclusively recite his 
name. Facing toward the Buddha [image], you should sit with the body erect, 
[and concentrate] on that one Buddha continuously and mindfully; then within 
this mindfulness you will be able to see the Buddhas of the past, future, and 
present. Why is this so? The merits of being mindful of a single Buddha are 
immeasurable and unlimited, even as the merits [from being mindful] of immea- 
surable Buddhas, for the non-dualistic and inconceivable Buddha Dharma is 
equanimious [upeksa] and undiscriminating. All [Buddhas] ride [to enlighten- 
ment] on the [same] single suchness and perfect the highest awakening. All 
are endowed with immeasurable qualities and immeasurable eloquence. Those 
who enter the single-practice samadhi in this way exhaustively know all the 
Buddhas in the universe (dharmadhatu), as numerous as the sands of the Gan- 
ges River, and that they are indistinguishable [lit., there is no discrimination 
between their marks]. 

"Ananda was the most supreme among all the sravakas in attaining mem- 
ory, concentration, eloquence, and wisdom in the hearing of the Dharma, yet 
he was still hindered by having measurable and limited [abilities]. If you attain 
the single-practice samadhi, you can distinguish each and every teaching, and 
thoroughly know everything unequivocally and without hindrance, in all the 
sütras. You can teach constantly both day and night, and yet your wisdom and 
eloquence will never be exhausted. Even Ananda’s erudition and eloquence are 
not a hundredth or a thousandth part of this. A bodhisattva-mahasattva should 
think, ‘How can I attain the single-practice samadhi that is of inconceivable 
merit and immeasurable renown?” 

The Buddha said, “A bodhisattva-mahasattva should be mindful of the 
single-practice samadhi, constantly striving and diligently [practicing] without 
being indolent. In this way you can cultivate and study gradually, step by step, 
and then you will be able to enter the single-practice samadhi, and with these 
inconceivable qualities will achieve enlightenment. However, those who slan- 
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der the true Dharma, do not have faith, or have the obstacles of evil karma or 
serious offences, will not be able to enter [this samadhi]. 

"Again, Mañjuśrī, it is like a person who has the wish-fulfiling Mani-jewel, 
and shows this to a jeweler. The jeweler says, "This is a priceless and true Mani- 
jewel. The person asks the jeweler, ‘Please fix and polish this for me so that it does 
not lose its luster: The jeweler fixes and polishes it, and the jewel's splendor shines 
forth with a translucent luster. So, Mahijusri, if there is a good man or good 
woman who cultivates and studies this single-practice samadhi, of inconceiv- 
able qualities and immeasurable renown, upon cultivating and studying it will 
come to know the [true] marks of all dharmas [that is, that all is empty], attain 
penetrating and unhindered insight, and increase greatly in merit, as explained 
above. 

“Manijusri, it is comparable to the sun whose rays illuminate everything with- 
out losing its brilliance [lit., without there being a decrease in its marks]. So one 
who has attained the single-practice samàdhi can be endowed with all qualities, 
without lacking any, and in this way can illuminate the Buddha Dharma like 
the rays of the sun. 

“Mañjuśrī, the Dharmas that I teach are all of one taste—the taste of 
detachment, the taste of liberation, the taste of quiescence. If a good man or 
a good woman attains this single-practice samadhi, their teachings also will 
be of one taste—the taste of detachment, the taste of liberation, the taste of 
quiescence—and is in accordance with the true Dharma, without distortion or 
mistake. 

“Manjusri, bodhisattva-mahasattvas who attain this single-practice 
samadhi will all, without exception, fulfill completely the ancillary preparations 
for [realizing] the Path, and will quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 

"Furthermore, Mafjusri, a bodhisattva-mahasattva who does not perceive 
the dharmadhatu as having either discriminated marks or a single mark, will 
quickly attain inconceivable anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Also, within bodhi- 
wisdom there is no attainment of Buddhahood. One who knows this will 
quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. If one believes that all dharmas are 
the Buddha Dharma, without arousing dismay or doubt, one who perseveres in 
this way will quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi-’ 


Garma Chang (Treasury, 114) adds the following commentary: 


"The Single Deed Samadhi" is perhaps one of the most important topics of this 
sutra. All the major practices of Mahayana Buddhism seem to be included in 
this samadhi practice.... 

The essence or basic nature of this samadhi is not the recitation of a Bud- 
dhas name, as instructed in this paragraph [T 8.731b1-5]. The recitation of a 
Buddhas name and the continuous mindfulness of a Buddhas image, as prac- 
ticed by the Chinese Pure Land School and the Tantra School, are extremely 
important and necessary as preparatory practices; they cannot, however, sub- 
stitute for the main practice of the Single Deed Samadhi, because both are still 
“form-bound,’ i.e., attached to certain kinds of forms. 
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The main practice of the Single Deed Samadhi is to meditate on the “one 
essence of the dharmadhatu;' or the “non-arising emptiness,’ which is beyond 
all thoughts and discriminations and totally transcendent. 

To enter this samadhi, one should first study well the teachings of the 
Prajñāpāramitā, then recite a Buddhas name single-mindedly. Meditating thus 
continuously, one will receive the blessing of a Buddha. Combining this bless- 
ing with your insight into Prajnaparamita, one can then approach the Single 
Deed Samadhi without much hazard. 

The sequence of practicing the Single Deed Samadhi is therefore as fol- 
lows: 

1. Study and contemplate well the Prajnaparamita teaching. 

2. Recite a Buddhas name single-mindedly. 

3. Meditate on the one essence of the dharmadhatu; that is, penetratingly 

observe the emptiness of being, thus causing a great "leap over" to the 
inconceivable dharmadhatu. 


See also the translation of this section by Conze (Short Prajnaparamita 


Texts, 101-4), based on the extant Sanskrit and in parts quite different from 
the Chinese translation. David Chappell also translates part of this section (T 
8.731a16-b8) in his "From Dispute to Dual Cultivation: Pure Land Responses 
to Chan Critics" in Gregory, ed., Traditions of Meditation, 163-95. Chih-i, of 
course, based his work on the Chinese version, so that is the version of interest 
to us here. 


[11b15] The Ta chih tu lun (T 25.103a) on the production of vocal sound. 
Lamotte (1, 368-69) translates: 


Dan une vallée étroite, une gorge profonde ou une maison vide, quand on pro- 
nonce un son (Sabda) ou quon fait du bruit, du son [ainsi produit] nait un autre 
son, nommé écho. Lignorant croit qu'il y a un homme qui répète ses paroles, 
mais le sage sait bien que lecho nest pas dü à une tierce personne et que cest 
uniquement par répercussion du son (Sabdaparsa) qu'il y a un son nouveau 
nommé écho. Lécho est vide ($urrya) de réalité, mais peut tromper lorgane de 
oreille (Srotrendriya). Du méme, quand un homme est sur le point de parler, 
il y a dans sa bouche (mukha) un vent (vayu) nommé Yeou to na (Udana) qui 
retourne jusqu’au nombril (nàbhi); il frappe le nombril, un écho se produit et, 
au monent oú il sort, il frappe à sept endroits et recule. C'est cela le langage 
(abhilapa). Des stances disent: 


Le vent nommé Udana 
Frappe le nombril et remonte, 
Ce vent frappe alors en sept engroits 
La nuque, les gencives, les dents, les lévres 
La langue, le gosier et la poitrine. 
Alors le langage se produit. 
Le sot ne comprend pas cela; 
Hésitant, obstiné, il produit dvesa et moha. 
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L'homme doué de sagesse 
Ne s'irrite pas, ne sattache pas, 
Et ne commet pas derreur; 
Il sen tient uniquement au [Vrai] caractére des Dharma. 
Aven des courbes et des droites, des fléchissements et des redressements, 
[Le son] qui va et qui vient manifeste le langage. 
Il ny a pas là d'agent. 
Ce [langage] est une magie. 
Qui pourrait savoir 
Qui ce squelette, ce paquet de nerfs, 
Peut produire le langage 
Comme un métal en fusion jette de leau? 
Cest pourquoi les Bodhisattva regardent les Dharma comme un écho. 


[12a21] Details on the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra Afi —BK&. For a detailed 
textual study of the various versions and development of this sütra, with an 
English translation based on the Tibetan, see Paul Harrison, The Samadhi of 
Direct Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present, Studia Philologica Buddhica 
Monograph Series V, 1990. 

The Chinese versions of this sütra are included in T nos. 416-419, 13.872- 
924. T no. 416 is a relatively more detailed and developed version translated 
by Jnanagupta in 595. T no. 417 is an abridged version inaccurately attributed 
to Lokaksema. It appears to be “a condensation by an unknown hand of 
the revised version of Lokaksemas translation, with the possible inclusion 
of several elements from a separate translation” (Harrison, 253). T 419, the 
Bhadrapala-bodhisattva-sütra (named after the central figure in the text), is 
a partial translation— probably a fragment—translated anonymously around 
the third century cE. Chih-i uses the version ascribed to Lokaksema, T no. 
418, 902-919. It should be pointed out, however, that the version we now have 
in the Taisho is that of the Korean Tripitaka, for which the Korean editors 
amalgamated two redactions of Lokaksemas translation: “redaction A,’ the 
original translation, and “redaction B, a complete revision of the translation— 
perhaps by Lokaksemas disciples—in light of a newer, more developed Indic 
text of the sütra (see Harrison, esp. 270-72). A lesson to be learned here is that 
we cannot always assume that the version of texts we have in the Taishó is exactly 
the same as that available and referred to by Chih-i. Also, as Harrison shows, 
the various versions in Chinese and Tibetan reveal significant differences and 
reflect the fact that the sütra continued to develop and expand before and after 
the time of Lokaksemas translation. 

In any case Chih-i seems to have referred to some version [perhaps 
"redaction B"] of what we now have as T no. 418. An English translation of this 
T no. 418 by Paul Harrison is available from the Bukkyo Dend6 Kyokai, BDK 
English Tripitaka, vol 25-II, 1998. 

Chih-i refers mostly to the second section on "practice" (904b-9062), but it 
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is useful to have an outline of the entire structure and contents. 


Section One (902c): The sütra opens with an audience, led by the layperson 
Bhadrapala, gathering around the Buddha. Bhadrapala asks the Buddha 
what samadhi should be attained in order to acquire wisdom like the great 
ocean, and other such attributes. The Buddha replies by recommending 
the “samadhi in which all the Buddhas of the present time stand in front 
of [the practitioner]" (903c12). 

Section Two (904b): The Buddha proceeds to expound the content and 
benefits of cultivating this samadhi. [A translation of this section is 
included in the Supplementary Texts in Volume 3.] 

Section Three (906a): The Buddha expounds on "four qualitites/matters"— 
lists of four qualities and other virtues that beings should have in order 
to attain this samadhi. 

Section Four (907a): Parables and analogies concerning the practice of this 
samadhi. 

Section Five (908b): On “non-attachment.” As Harrison explains, “some 
quite ‘philosophical’ or theoretical passages deal with various points 
of doctrine—relating mainly to the perception of phenomena— which 
bodhisattvas should attempt to internalize in their practice of this 
samadhi” (p. xxviii). Chih-i refers also to this and the following section. 

Section Six (909b): On the four classes of monks, nuns, lay men and lay 
women, and what is required of them. 

Section Seven (911a): A section of “prophecies” concerning the fate of this 
teaching, and how will appear again after “a time of disorder.’ 


[13a25] Details on the Great Vaipulya Dharani Sutra: Hui-ssu taught a " Vaipulya 
samadhi” based on this sutra, but it is believed that Chih-i was familiar with the 
sütra and the samadhi taught therein even before practicing under Hui-ssu. For 
further details see note below. 

The sütra teaches about the origins, merits, methods of practicing, and 
so forth, of the “Mo-ho tan-ch'ih to-lo-ni" (* Maha-tan-ch'ih-dhàrani—"Great 
Dharani for Overcoming Evil and Cleaving to the Good,’ or "Great Dharani 
for Subduing *Dasara/Dandala’; for details on this term see notes below). It 
consists of five parts: 


1. Introduction [6412-6482] 


The Buddha responds to the entreaty of Mañjuśrī by revealing a variety 
of dharani that are efficacious for practicing confession or repentance, 
extinguishing evil and bestowing blessing, quelling demonic forces, and so 
forth. These are the maha tan-chih dharani (provided along with a set of 
eighteen other types of dharani). These dharani are taught to subdue the demon 
*Dandala 1825€, who had threatened to destroy the "good roots" of one of the 
Buddha's followers. The Bodhisattva *Puspaküta #7% [Flower Cluster] uses 
these dharani to overcome the demons. The Buddha explains the “history” of 
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these dharani, how they have helped various figures overcome temptation and 
arouse bodhicitta, and their various powers. 

2. Predictions [648a-651c] 

The Buddha entrusts these dhāranī to Ananda and predicts the eventual 
realization of Buddhahood by various divine, human, and sub-human beings. 
He sings the praises of these dharani and, in response again to Majijusri’s 
entreaty, explains their meaning and how to cultivate them. Finally, the Buddha 
explains the evil karma that will befall those who slander this dharma. 


3. Ihe "Practice of Dreams" [652a-656a] 


The Buddha, with reference to the “twelve dream-kings;' explains in detail 
the seven-day practice of these dharani. He teaches that one who keeps, recites, 
and copies these dharani will be reborn in the Pure Land of *Puspaküta. This 
is the section referred to most frequently by Chih-i in explaining the content of 
the practice. 

4. Keeping the Precepts [656a—658a] 

The Buddha explains the dharani and method of repentance taught by the 
seven Buddhas in the past for the sake of those who have broken the four major 
precepts, as well as the dharani and method of repentance for those who have 
broken the eight major precepts. The Buddha encourages his listeners to accept 
and follow the eight major precepts, explains the content of the precepts, five 
matters with regard to keeping the precepts, and the fact that the practice of 
keeping the precepts has two aspects: the worldly and the transworldly. 


5. On the Inconceivable Lotus [658a-661a] 


The Buddha praises the benefits that accrue from the dharani and 
encourages the people to disseminate and keep these dharani. 


[13a29] Details on the Vaipulya Samadhi: This samadhi is discussed in more 
detail by Chih-i in two other works: 

1. the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 7; 5; —BK1TiX (Method for practicing the 
Vaipulya Samadhi), T no. 1940, 46.943-949; 

2. Section 6 (Fang-teng chan-fa 73 5585, The Vaipulya repentance method) 
of the Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu Bii A $x (“One hundred records of the Kuo- 
ching temple,” a collection of one hundred and four historical records, 
including letters, explanations of temple life and regulations, etc., in 
connection with Chih-i), T 46.796b-798c. 


The first of these two works, the Hsing-fa, is not mentioned at all in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. Neither does it appear in any of the early catalogues of 
Buddhist texts until 1024, when it was reintroduced to China from Japan by 
Jakusho, a disciple of Genshin, in the tenth century. These reasons lead one to 
suspect that the Hsing-fa may not be properly attributed to Chih-i. Sato Tetsuei, 
however, upon comparing the contents of the text to other works known to be 
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by Chih-i, and references to it in other works, concludes that it is an authentic 
yet very early work of Chih-i that came to be overlooked in favor of the simpler 
accounts in the Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu and Mo-ho chih-kuan (see Sato, Tendai Daishi, 
216-21). The practice taught in the Hsing-fa is very similar, though much more 
complicated, than the later explanations. For example, it calls for many more 
days of practice than the seven suggested in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The structure 
of the explanations is also quite different: 


The Hsing-fa consists of six sections: 


1. Preparing the six conditions LAGE 
2. Being conscious of the obstacles to practice S Bud 
3. Prohibitions TEE 
4. An outline of the "internal" precepts VJ GR SERA 
5. The practice proper [not extant] 151 
6. Accepting the precepts [not extant] IK 
The Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu account consists of five sections on 

1. Exhortations EE 
2. Preparations Jf 
3. Ihe method Hi 
4. Mental states that are contrary to or 

in accordance with [nirvana and samsara] MEL 
5. Manifestation of [the symbolic significance of] 

the method KIE 


The presentation of the Vaipulya Samādhi in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, by 
contrast, consists of the three sections on the body (what actions to take), 
speech (when to speak and when to be silent), and mind (contemplation), 
followed by exhortations. 

As Sato points out, the structure of these three works are quite different, but 
a comparison of their content shows that the teachings are very similar. Most 
of the content of the Chan-fa in the Pai-lu, though in an abbreviated form, is 
given in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, although the content of the section on "mental 
states that are contrary to or in accord with [nirvana or samsara]" is found 
not here under the Vaipulya Samadhi, but in a later section (chuan 4, part 1; T 
46.39c23-41b26). Another difference is that in the Hsing-fa the interpretation 
of the content of samadhi (referred to as kuan in the Mo-ho chih-kuan) is not 
discussed in terms of the threefold truth and threefold contemplation, the 
major philosophical insight of Chih-is mature work. This indicates that the 
Hsing-fa was an earlier work of Chih-i, before his great insight into the threefold 
truth attained during his seclusion on Mount T'ien-t'ai between 575 and 585. 

Sato (Tendai Daishi, 218) concludes that the abbreviated explanation in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan assumes knowledge and use of the version provided in the 
Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu, and that the much earlier and more complicated Hsing-fa was 
superceded by these versions. Thus the material in the Chan-fa of the Kuo-ch'ing 
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pai-lu is crucial for a full understanding of the Vaipulya samadhi as presented in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, while the details in the Hsing-fa provide insight into the 
early development of Chih-i's teaching concerning this practice. 

For a full translation of the Chan-fa see the Supplementary Texts in Volume 
3. Daniel Stevenson also has made a fully annotated translation, called “The 
Vaipulya Repentance" (forthcoming). For an annotated translation of the 
complete Hsing-fa, see the translation of "The Procedure for Performing the 
Vaipulya Samadhi” by Daniel Stevenson (forthcoming). 


[14a5] The Lotus Samadhi: the Lotus Repentance i£: €1&i£; and the Peaceful 
Practices Zc £r. It was this Lotus Samadhi that Chih-i practiced as a young 
disciple of Hui-ssu on Mount Ta-su, and which led to his “great awakening.” 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, p. 108-109, describes this experience: 

While on Ta-su, Hui-ssu taught Chih-i the ssu an lo hsing 8X17, i.e., the 
method he himself had devised for realizing by contemplative methods the 
spirit of the Lotus. Chih-i applied himself to this with the greatest of diligence, 
subjecting himself all the while to a rigorously ascetic rule of life. When he 
reached that section in the Bhaisajyaragapurvayogaparivarta that describes 
the self-immolation of the bodhisattva Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, his "body 
and mind were emptied and he entered, quiescent, into contemplation.... His 
understanding of the Lotus was like a high light shining into a dark valley; 
his attainment to the nature of the dharmas resembled a long wind coursing 
through a great empty space.” Having had his flash of perception, he hastened 
to inform his master of it, and the latter, now considering him truly worthy 
of guidance toward the highest truths, gave him the benefit of his instruc- 
tion. Chih-i had now perfected himself in both the intellectual and intuitive 
approaches to Buddhism. 

On this experience see also Kyódo, Tendai Daishi, 58-64. For details 
concerning the Lotus Samadhi and the role of repentance in East Asian 
Buddhism, see the work of Shioiri Ryodo, especially “Hokke-zenpo to shikan” 
in Shikan no kenkyü, Sekiguchi Shindai, ed., 1975, 307-36. Shioiri spent much of 
his distinguished career delineating the meaning and role of sange (repentance) 
in the Buddhist tradition. For a full bibliography see his feschtrift Tendai shiso 
to Higashi Ajia bunka no kenkyü, 1992. See also the work of Oché Enichi, 
especially "Nangaku Eshi no hokke-zanmai" and "Tendai Daishi no hokke- 
zanmai" in Hokke shiso no kenkyü, 1975, 265-303, for a discussion of the Lotus 
Samadhi of Hui-ssu and Chih-i. Ocho argues that Hui-ssu's influence was 
extensive both with regard to this samadhi in particular and Chih-i's practice 
and thought in general. See also the classic studies by Tsuda Sokichi, "Chigi no 
hokke-zenpo” in his Shina bukkyo no kenkyu, and "Chigi no hokke-zenpó ni 
tsuite, Toyo gakuhó 31/1 (1927), 1-52. 


[14b2] Lotus symbolism: In the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T. 33, 681-814), Chih-i 
orchestrates an aria of symbols showing how the lotus re-presents the meaning 
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of the Buddha's teachings and the nature of reality, matters which are otherwise 
inconceivable and beyond verbalization. These variations on a theme illustrate 
the “inexhaustible intelligibility” of the lotus as a symbol which, like the 
promised but undelivered Lotus Sūtra itself, has “immeasurable meanings.” In 
fact when Chih-i uses the term fa-hua or lien-hua, it is often difficult to tell if 
he is referring to the lotus itself, the lotus as a symbol, the Lotus Sütra, or the 
teaching/message of the Lotus Sütra, or all of these together. 

Chih-i also speaks of the identity of the symbol and that symbolized. "The 
lotus blossom,’ he says, “is not (merely) a symbol, but is the essence (of reality) 
itself" [T. 33, 771c21], or "names" the essence of reality itself. On the one hand 
the symbol stands in relationship to the symbolized object in much the same 
way as words to objects, as an inadequate yet valid, appropriate, and helpful 
means of communication and aid to understanding, though the symbol is 
more powerful, more profound, and a better expression of reality than words or 
concepts. This provisional duality, the relationship between the lotus and reality, 
or the symbol and the symbolized, is consistent with, or rather an extension of, 
the general thrust of Chih-i’s philosophy. It reflects the relationship between 
such T'ien-t'ai concepts such as phenomena and principle, the provisional and 
real, the mundane and the real, the traces and the basis, conventional existence 
and emptiness. On the other hand the split of the symbol and the symbolized 
into opposing factors is a provisional or conventional device. These two aspects 
are not ultimately dual, but share an integrated reality, as conventional existence 
and emptiness are united as the Middle in the Threefold Truth concept. So also 
the symbol and the symbolized share participation in an integrated reality, and 
the symbol is as varied and full of meaning as the reality it expresses. 

The lotus as a symbol is applied often throughout the Fa-hua hsüan-i, but 
is discussed directly in two sections. The first is in the introduction, and the 
second is the section which explains the term lien-hua (lotus blossom) in the 
title of the Lotus Sutra (Miao fa lien hua ching) as translated by Kumarajiva. 
The Fa-hua hsüan-i is structured as a commentary on the title of the Lotus 
Sutra, with the bulk of the text devoted to explaining the meaning of miao 
and fa. In the introduction, however, miao and fa are described briefly with 
one short phrase each, and a much longer explanation is given for lien-hua. 
First it is defined as “a symbol for provisional and real dharmas" [681a25]. The 
reason that such a symbol is used is that "truly the subtle dharma is difficult 
to understand, but it is easily clarified by the conventional use of a symbol" 
[681a26]. It is an aid to understanding; a concrete re-presentation of teachings 
or realities that are beyond conceptual understanding. 

The later section on lien-hua gives a more extensive interpretation of how 
the lotus symbolizes the dharma, but the introduction gives a tidy outline of the 
symbolism of the lotus in six parts, the first three parts having to do with the 
"traces " section, or first half, of the Lotus Sütra, and the last three parts having 
to do with the "original basis" section, or second half, of the Lotus Sütra. The 
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significance of this distinction is one that runs through Chih-i’s philosophy, 
that reality is provisionally distinguished into categories such as the mundane 
and real truths, the "traces" and original basis of the Buddha, the provisional 
and real teachings, and so forth, but ultimately there is only one integrated 
truth, one fundamental Buddha, and one basic teaching. The Lotus Sütra is also 
provisionally divided into two halves; the first half dealing with the "traces" of 
the Buddha in his historical manifestations, and the second half dealing with 
the original, fundamental, ahistorical Buddha. Thus Chih-i gives three ways in 
which the lotus is symbolic of the provisional "traces" of the Buddha and his 
teachings, and three ways in which the lotus is symbolic of the original Buddha 
and the fundamental teachings. 


1. the lotus is symbolic of the presentation of conventional truth or 
teachings for the sake of coming to know the real, ultimate truth, as the 
blossom (hua) exists for the sake of the core of the lotus (lien). The Lotus 
Sūtra reveals that the Buddha has used many skillful means (updya) for the 
purpose of leading people to understand the true intent of his teachings. 
2. the blossoming of the lotus flower (hua) is symbolic of the revelation 
of the true meaning of the conventional teachings or skillful means, and 
the simultaneous appearance of the core of the lotus (lien) is symbolic 
of the manifestation of the true teachings. The truth is manifested as the 
conventional means are “exposed,’ as the core of the lotus is revealed while 
the lotus flower blossoms. 

3. the falling ofthe blossom is symbolic ofthe falling away ofthe conventional 
means, and the maturation of the lotus is symbolic of the establishment of 
the real truth. The provisional means have served their purpose and can be 
abandoned when one realizes the real meaning of the teachings. 


The last three sections deal with the lotus as symbolic of the original 
Buddha and the fundamental teachings that are the content of the second half 
of the Lotus Sütra. 

1. in general the core of the lotus (lien) is a symbol for the “original basis,” 

i.e., the original Buddha, the fundamental teachings, and reality as it truly 

is. The blossom (hua) is a symbol for the “traces,” the conventional means 

and teachings, and the historical manifestations of the Buddha. In short, 

"the traces emanate from and depend on the original basis" [681b5-6]. 

2. the blossoming of the lotus flower is a symbol for the revelation of the 

true meaning of the "traces," and the appearance of the core of the lotus is 

a symbol for the manifestation of the “original basis.” 

3. the falling of the blossom is a symbol for the rejection of the "traces" and the 

maturation of the lotus is symbolic of the establishment of the “original basis.” 

These last two points may seem to repeat second and third point above, but 

actually it goes one step further in going beyond the realm of the "traces" to 

the ultimate reality of the original Buddha and the fundamental truth. 
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For further details, see Swanson, “Chih-i, the Lotus, and the Lotus Sūtra” in 
Tendai shiso to higashi ajia bunka no kenkyü (1991), 97-108. 


[17c15] The stories of Jeta and Malika. Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 386-88, note 
465) outlines their stories: 


Jeta (or Jetr) was a prince, one of the sons of King Prasenajit of Sravasti. One 
day he approached the Buddha and asked to be released from his previous 
vow to keep the five prohibitions for laymen (not to kill, steal, commit adul- 
tery, lie, or drink spirits), and have conferred on him instead the rule of the 
avoidance of the ten evil acts. The latter category is very similar to the former, 
except that it adds the three mental acts called the three poisons, subdivides 
"not lying" into four parts, and most significantly here, omits the prohibition 
against drinking. Jeta felt that this prohibition was too difficult to keep, and he 
wanted to avoid the sin of breaking it. He was at times entertained at banquets 
by various luminaries of the realm, or entertained them, and though he was 
careful to control himself on such occasions and behave properly, he felt that 
drinking with these people contributed to the general merriment and pleasure. 
The Buddha congratulated him on his insight and assured him that there was 
no harm in making people happy, in fact it was a positive good. It was merely 
that this was a lesser good (dsrava) than the good of helping people to attain 
nirvana (andsrava). King Prasenajit tried to take the argument a step farther, 
and argued that wine is actually andsrava (undefiled): "When people drink 
wine they become joyous. Since they are joyous, they fail to give rise to defile- 
ments (of the mind). Since they lack defilements, they do not torment or harm 
anything. Since they do not harm anything, their three kinds of activity (bodily, 
mental, vocal) are pure, and the path of purity (visuddhi-marga) is the same as 
undefiled conduct? The Buddha, however, did not accept his reasoning. 

As for Malika, she was the wife of the same king. Her story is told in the 
sūtra immediately following that of Jeta (T 17.585b-586a), and the upshot of 
it is the same: that insofar as wine makes people happy it must be considered 
good, for once people are happy they will not commit evil acts. The king went 
on a hunting trip, as the story goes, but forgot to order food to be brought 
along. When he began to get hungry he asked for food, but since there was 
none to be had, he became so angry that he ordered his courtiers to kill the 
royal cook. (However, they privately hesitated to carry out the order, knowing 
he was the best cook in the land.) Malika overheard this, and saved the situa- 
tion by appearing perfumed, beautifully adorned, bearing meat and wine, and 
followed by dancing girls. The food and drink she then shared with the king. 
Understandably, the kings wrath was mollified, and Malika sent an official to 
countermand his order to slay the cook, representing this as the kings own 
order. The next day the king was full of remorse about his brutal command, 
but she was able to please him once again by telling him the cook was still 
alive. Thus she not only drank spirits, but lied and adorned her body: the lat- 
ter act being in violation of the list of eight prohibitions (including the five, 
plus adorning the body, sleeping in a high bed, and eating after noon), yet the 
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Buddha assured the king upon hearing this story that breaking the prohibitions 
in this way was not sinful, but on the contrary highly meritorious (585c8-9). As 
long as wine confers joy and dispels gloom it is not wholly evil. 

The king went on to tell the Buddha the story of how he had recently man- 
aged to calm down the formerly quarreling potentates of his realm by invit- 
ing them to a great feast and there ensuring that everybody was well-doused 
with wine, among other pleasures. He concluded his case with the statement 
(586a23-b1), “These people did not quarrel because of the wine; rather their 
resentment and quarrels were stilled and peace could prevail because of their 
drinking it. Is this not a virtue of wine?... If people drink wine, they become 
joyful. If their mood is joyful, they develop no evil thoughts. Not to develop evil 
thoughts is equivalent to being virtuous of mind, and if one is of virtuous mind, 
he will experience good [karmic] recompense. Besides, Oh, World-Honored 
One! When monkeys drink wine they dance, so why not people too?” The 
Buddha explained to him that Malika’ virtue lay more in the giving than the 
wine, and that the impulse to give was prominent in her precisely because she 
faithfully followed the Buddhas teaching. She was otherwise very faithful to the 
five prohibitions for laypeople. Discipline is necessary, explained the Buddha, 
just as it is necessary to keep a child disciplined when he is a student; for if you 
can keep him from dissipating himself, there will ultimately be nothing he does 
not know, and he will be able to be a teacher of others. 

Chan-jan describes the Malika story as one on the subject of saving beings 
while breaking the rules of conduct. A bodhisattva is "good in the midst of 
evil" when engaged in benefiting those in need of salvation. (Kogi comments 
on Chan-jan here that the bodhisattvas great compassion allows him to save 
others from plunging into evil [painful] rebirths with never a thought for the 
bad karma accruing to him from his own infraction of the moral code.) One 
might say this is the negative aspect of the transference of merit (parinama). Yet 
Chan-jan advises caution. This doctrine is not to be interpreted as permitting 
an arrogant and willful transgression of the moral code. 


[17c19-20] The stories of Nanda, Pilindavatsa, and Sariputra. Donner (Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, p. 389, note 469) adds: 


All three of these stories are given as illustrations to answer the question of 
how it is that arhats and pratyeka-buddhas differ from Buddhas, if like the lat- 
ter they have destroyed attachment, aversion, and pride in themselves. The Ta 
chih tu lun then takes the story of Sariputra to illustrate the fact that traces of 
aversion may remain, the story of Nanda to illustrate traces of attachment, and 
Pilindavatsa to illustrate traces of pride. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan the Sariputra 
story is moved from first in sequence to last. Chan-jan gives a wholly different 
reference (the Ch'u-yao ching [T no. 212]) for the Streamwinner, but the likeli- 
hood is that Chih-i was at least partly drawing on the Ta chih tu lun for this as 
well as the next two stories. This likelihood is strengthened to near certainty 
by a quote Shiki makes from the Yüan-tun chih-kuan IRIS IE Wi (the earlier 
edition of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, unfortunately lost today): "Pilinda(vasta) still 
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had residual pride, and the residues of Nandas desires were weightier than his 
defilements proper.’ The passage from the Ch'u-yao ching, cited below, does not 
mention the name of Nanda, unlike the Ta chih tu lun. 

The story of Nanda is a famous one, and appears in many places in Bud- 
dhist literature and iconography. Lamotte in his Ta chih tu lun translation men- 
tions in a footnote (p. 118) many occurrences of the tale: Jataka #182 (in English 
translation in Jataka Stories, Luzac 1969, Vol. II, 63-64); in the Fo-pen hsing-chi 
ching tA {TRE (the large Jataka collection; the story is at T 3.911b-14b, trans- 
lated into English by Beal in Romantic Legend, 369-378); English translations 
from the Pali versions are in Rhys Davis's Buddhist Birth Stories (128), Burl- 
ingames Buddhist Legends (1, 217-223), and Rhys Davidss Brethren (126-27). 
A$vaghosas Saundaránanda (see E.H. Johnston's English translation) also has 
this story. 

As Lamotte tells the story in his footnote, Nanda, half-brother of the 
Buddha, left his wife to join the Sangha, but continued to be plagued by 
memories of her. In order to extinguish his longings, the Buddha took him to 
the Trayastrisa heaven and showed him nymphs incomparably more beautiful 
than his wife, telling him he could have any one of them after he died if only 
during this life he stayed with the Sangha as a monk. When the Buddha told the 
other disciples what had happened, they all laughed at Nanda and, ashamed, 
he renounced his concupiscence and quickly attained to the state of an arhat. 
When a donkey in a previous existence, he had allowed himself to be tethered 
by a merchant who promised him a female donkey in return. 

As the story is found in the Ch'u-yao ching (T 4.699b-c, roll 17; Chan-jan 
and Kogi both erroneously say Roll 11), there was once a woman who was 
hounded to the brink of mental and physical exhaustion by the excessive sexual 
demands made upon her by her husband. In despair she consulted a monk for 
advice, and he suggested asking her husband rhetorically if such conduct befit- 
ted a Streamwinner. She followed the monk's advice, whereupon her husband 
was ashamed and as a result attained the stage of non-returning. After a time 
the woman became concerned about the opposite problem: her spouse no 
longer took any interest in her. When in front of the assembly of her relatives 
she asked him why, he responded by bringing to her a brightly-painted and 
perfumed jar which he had secretly filled with excrement. He invited her to, 
if she really loved him, fondle and play with the jar as if she were loving and 
fondling him. He then broke it open so that the filth and accompanying vermin 
spilled out. "Can you play with the jar now?” he asked. “I would rather die,’ she 
replied. He then explained that he was even more repulsed by her body than 
she by the jar of excrement. The gatha which concludes the story runs, "When 
an intrepid person enters dhyana and views the impurity produced by body 
and mind, there arises in him abhorrence for these, just as for the painted jar.” 

Now as the Mo-ho chih-kuan interprets the story, "the Way does not 
obstruct evil" That is, a person who was already following the Way—a Stream- 
winner, at the lowest stage of the Way—was still capable of being lascivious. 
However, the sütra does not say that the man was a Streamwinner at the start, 
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only that he was overly filled with carnal desire. The only mention of “Stream- 
winner" comes in his wifes rhetorical question. Chan-jan substitutes "Stream- 
winner" for the sütras “carnal man” at the start of his elliptical quotation of the 
sütra. In other words, this detail of the story had to be changed to make it a 


good example of "the Way does not obstruct evil.” 
On Pilindavatsa, Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, p. 390, note 470) explains: 


Lamotte in his translation of the Ta chih tu lun says the ultimate source for 
this story is probably the Mo-ho seng-ch'i lü (one of the four great vinaya of the 
Chinese canon) at T 22.487c. The monk Pilindavatsa wanted to cross the Gan- 
ges to beg for food. Coming to the river's edge, he snapped his fingers and said 
to the river, "Lowly slave, stop flowing!" The river parted for him and let him 
pass, but its god went to the Buddha and complained about being addressed 
with such contempt. The Buddha then told Pilindavatsa to apologize to the 
river god. He obediently went and, joining his palms, said to the god, “Lowly 
slave, do not be angry. I apologize to you.” All those within earshot laughed 
to hear this renewed insult accompanying the apology. However, the Buddha 
reassured the river god that the apology had been sincerely meant. It was just 
that Pilindavatsa, as a result of having been a brahmin throughout his last five 
hundred lives, was used to being arrogant and vilifying others. Though he was 
not truly arrogant any more, he could not help using the same forms of expres- 
sion that he previously had. 

Thus, concludes the Ta chih tu lun, even though arhats have eliminated 
their defilements, the latter may still persist in a residual form, as vàsana, per- 
fumings. 


On Sariputra, Donner (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 391, note 471) comments: 


Chan-jan quotes a story for this but neglects to name the text from which he is 
quoting. Kógi suggests the Wu-fen-lii (T 22. 179b-c, translated by Chavannes in 
his Cinq Centes Contes et Apologues. In fact Chan-jan is drawing on the Ta chih 
tu lun as in the case of the previous two stories. 

The story runs as follows. Sariputra, told by the Buddha that he had 
eaten impure food, vomited it all up and (in anger) vowed not to accept any 
more invitations by laypeople (to eat or associate with them). King Prasena- 
jit was quite nonplused at this, and complained to the Buddha that he could 
hardly acquire great faith under such conditions, used as he was to listening 
to Sariputra’s expositions of the Dharma. The Buddha explained to the king 
that Sariputra’s mind could not be changed, for as a result of the karmic influ- 
ence from his previous lives he was exceedingly stubborn. Once he had been a 
poisonous serpent who had bitten a king. Summoned magically by the king's 
doctor to swallow down his own poison or else be forced into a blazing fire, he 
chose the latter. 

Lamotte (118, note 1) cites the Shih-sung-lii (T 23.463c-464a) as the source 
for this story, and translates the relevant passage in full. It seems that when a 
certain layman threw a banquet for the members of the Sangha, Sariputra and 
other senior monks were given much better food than the novices. Rahula (at 
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this time still a novice) complained to the Buddha that Sariputra did not have 
the right to eat better than the other monks. Sariputra thereupon vomited out 
what he had eaten and to the end of his life refused to accept any more invita- 
tions to dine out, but ate only begged food. Though the Mo-ho chih-kuan ver- 
sion of the story reads "Sariputra became angry; the story seems to be more 
a case of aversion than anger, so that 8K here can be interpreted as having the 
same meaning as the Sanskrit dvesa (aversion). This is the character used to 
substitute for dvesa in the category of the Three Poisons, but generally cannot 
be interpreted as anything but "anger, a departure from the meaning of the 
Sanskrit word. 


[20a27] Buddha land of seven means t $7; f£, or the (Buddha) land where 
skillful means remain, one of the "four Buddha lands": Donner (416, note 3) 


adds: 


This sentence and the following one on the features of the City of All Fragrances 
inspires a great deal of scholastic interpretation on the part of the commenta- 
tors. The common samsara [of distinctions; bundan-shoji] is the ordinary cycle 
of birth and rebirth in the lower six destinies to which the ordinary person is 
subject, and is opposed to the supernal samsara (henyaku shoji), rebirth in the 
Pure Land as a consequence of saintly behavior and religious practice (this 
samsara is reserved for the Two Vehicles). Later in his commentary to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (roll 8, part one), Chan-jan distinguishes as many as seven 
kinds of samsara, including both of these. 

The Buddha-land of the Seven Expedients refers to the second lowest of 
the four Buddha-lands which we encountered earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
(46.5c19). Chih-i expounds these in his commentary to the Vimalakirti Sutra 
(in the section of the sütras chapter one, On Buddha-lands), the Wei-mo 
ching hsüan-su. These four lands are the Co-dwelling Land (inhabited by both 
ordinary people and saints), the Land of the [Seven] Expedients with Residue 
[the dwelling of the Hinayana $ravaka and pratyeka-buddha], the Land of Real 
Recompense without Obstacles, and the Land of Permanence, Quiescence, and 
Illumination. All four of these are called Buddha-lands, despite the presence 
of less-developed beings in the lower three, because the Buddha enters them 
all for the purpose of expounding the Dharma to the beings and leading them 
toward enlightenment. It is his Body of Response (the physical body) that 
enters the first land, his Body of Recompense (inferior and superior) that enters 
the next two lands, and his Dharma-body that enters (is native to) the highest 
land. The first of these lands is further subdivided into our ordinary world 
(Jambudvipa) and the Western Paradise. 

According to Chan-jan (BT-II, 79-81), as for the second land, the term 
"expedients" here refers to the seven kinds of beings that reach this land, not 
to methods or devices as is usually the case. The seven indicated are $ravaka 
and pratyeka-buddhas of the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings (totalling four 
kinds of beings) plus Bodhisattvas in the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teach- 
ings. This category is said to derive from the parable of the grasses and trees in 
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Chapter Five of the Lotus Sütra.... The third land contains only bodhisattvas, 
and the fourth land is the abode of all Buddhas, the secret treasury. 

Chan-jan states that the Buddha-land promised the practitioner is number 
three, the Land of Real Recompense without Obstacles, where nescience has 
been completely eliminated but true Buddhahood is not yet fully manifested. 
As the Mo-ho chih-kuan says here, the practitioner attains rebirth in a land 
higher than the land of the Seven Expedients. The "retribution of the two 
extremes" Chan-jan interprets to mean the first and second lowest Buddha- 
lands; land #1 is the extreme of existence, land #2 the extreme of inexistence 
(emptiness). 

The “common” samsara is identified with land #1 (and the supernal 
samsara with land #2), so that it is apparently contradictory for Chih-i to be 
saying that even if the practitioner does not emerge from it, he will experi- 
ence the karmic reward of land #3. Chan-jan says that since he had eliminated 
nescience, he must necessarily have surpassed the common samsara; he is there 
only to expound the Dharma to the beings of that plane. 


[21b16] Translation of chih-kuan 1-84 and its relation to the Sanskrit term 
s$amatha-vipasyanà. To compare the Chinese chih-kuan with the Sanskrit 
s$amatha-vipasyanà see Étienne Lamotte's translation of Le troisième 
Bhàávanákrama de Kamalasila in Paul Demiéville, Le concile de Lhasa, Paris: 
Impr. nationale de France, 1952, 336-48. Peter Fischer (in notes sent to members 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan translation team) points out that "seen from its content, 
especially with regard to its understanding of samatha and vipasyana, [the 
Bhavanakrama] bears a strong resemblance to Chih-i's Hsiao chih-kuan, to 
the point that both use the same metaphors when describing samatha and 
vipasyaná, resp. chih and kuan. Were it not for the differences between them, 
e.g. the Hsiao chih-kuan is less abstract and, specifically important, contains the 
notion of a 'third truth' (the Middle Way), one would be tempted to take Chih-i 
as the author of both texts." 

For discussions of samatha-vipasyaná see, for example, Geshe Sopa, 
“Samathavipasyanayuganaddha: The Two Leading Principles of Buddhist 
Meditation" in Mahayana Buddhist Meditation: Theory and Practice, edited by 
Minoru Kiyota, 1978), 46-65; Lance. S. Cousins, "Samatha-yàna and Vipassana- 
yàna" in Buddhist Studies in Honour of Hammalava Saddhaátiussa, Gatare 
Dhammapala et al., eds. (Nugegoda, Sri Lanka: University of Jayewardenepura, 
1984), 56-68; and D. Seyfort Ruegg (quoting the Bhavanakrama) in Buddha- 
nature, Mind and the Problem of Gradualism in a Comparative Perspective 
(1989), esp. p. 183. 

[30a11-12] Three types of beings with a “mind-born body" X/E X and the 
explanation in the Ratnagotravibhaga, T 31.830b1-830c5. There are three 
types of such being: arhats, pratyeka-buddhas, and bodhisattvas. For example, 
Arhats—ostensibly those who have no outflow of passions— still have four 
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obstacles to attaining Buddhahood. These are the condition [1.] of fundamental 
ignorance, which combines with volitional activity to cause [2.] further rebirth 
[3.] in a “mind-born body.’ They are born with this vaguely defined “mind-born 
body"—a “body” consisting only of the aggregate of mind or consciousness— 
because they have no outflows of passions that lead to physical samsaric 
rebirth. The death of these mind-born bodies is, in contrast to the death 
suffered by ordinary mortals, a "destruction" [4.] which is an "inconceivable 
transformation" 4^ n] 38 755. These four qualities are contrasted with the 
four perfect qualities of nirvana, that of eternity, bliss, selfhood, and purity (see 
Swanson, Foundations, 139-40 and Chart 8 on page 364). 

The passage of the Ratnagotravibhaga (T 31.830b1-830c5) is translated by 
Takasaki (214-18) as follows: 


And now, for the acquisition of these four kinds of Supreme Virtues of the 
Absolute Body of the Tathagata, there are four Impediments (paripantha) 
even in the case of Arhats, Pratyeka-buddhas, and those Bodhisattvas who 
have obtained controlling powers, though they are abiding in the Immacu- 
late Sphere. That is to say, 1) ‘phenomenon of condition’ (pratyaya-laksana); 
2) phenomenon of cause’ (hetu-laksana); 3) ‘phenomenon of origination’ 
(sambhava-laksana); and 4) ‘phenomenon of destruction’ (vibhava-laksana). 
Here 1) ‘phenomenon of condition’ means the Dwelling-place of Ignorance’ 
(avidyavasabhumi) [or “fundamental ignorance"]. [It is the condition of birth 
of the Body made of mind for the Saints] just as Ignorance (avidyà) is [the con- 
dition] of Predispositions (samskdrah) [for ordinary people]. 2) ‘Phenomenon 
of cause means the Immaculate Action (anásravam karma) conditioned by the 
Dwelling-place of Ignorance [as the cause of the Body made of mind], [and it 
is to be] compared with the Predispositions [of ordinary people]. 3) ‘Phenome- 
non of origination means the origination of the three-fold Body made of mind 
(manomayátmabhàva), conditioned by the Dwelling-place of Ignorance and 
caused by the Immaculate Action, just as the origination of the Three- Worlds 
(tribhava) is conditions by four kinds of Graspings (upādāna) and caused 
by the Passioned Actions (sásravakarman). 4) ‘Phenomenon of destruction 
means Death as the inconceivable Transformation (acintya parinamiki cyuti) 
conditioned by the origination of the three-fold Body made of mind. It cor- 
responds to the Decrepitude and Death (jarámarana) conditioned by the Birth 
(jati) [the the Three- Worlds]. 

Now, the Arhats, Pratyeka-buddhas, and those Bodhisattvas who have 
attained (ten) controlling powers, have not extirpated the Dwelling-place of 
Ignorance which is the ground of all the subsequent Defilements, hence they 
cannot attain the Supreme Purity as the end of removal of all the dusts of defile- 
ments with their bad-smelling impressions. And, on account of that Dwelling- 
place of Ignorance, and because of their being accompanied with the arising of 
the subtle-featured dualistic view, they cannot attain ultimately the Supreme 
Unity which is characterized as no accumulation of Active Force. And, on 
account of the Dwelling-place of Ignorance and Immaculate Action caused by 
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the arising of the subtle-featured dualistic view conditioned by the Dwelling- 

place of Ignorance, there is [still] the arising of the Mind-made aggregate 

(manomaya-skandha). Therefore they cannot attain the ultimate Supreme Bliss 

as the extinction of this Spiritual Aggregate. And [lastly], unless they realize the 

Essence of the Tathagata as being arisen from the entire extinction of all impu- 

rities in forms of Defilements, Actions and Originations, they cannot remove 

Death and the Inconceivable Transformation. Consequently, they cannot attain 

the absolutely unchangeable Supreme Eternity. 

Here, the Dwelling-place of Ignorance is to be compared with the Impurity 
of Defilements [in the case of ordinary people]. The performance of Immacu- 
late Action corresponds to the Impurity of Actions. [And] the three-fold origi- 
nation of the Body made of mind and Death and the Inconceivable Transfor- 
mation corresponds to the Impurity of Origination. 

And this passage is to be understood in detail according to the Scripture 
[the Srimaladevi Sūtra; T 12.2202]. 

“O Lord, just as, being conditioned by [4] graspings and caused by pas- 

sionate actions, there are produced the three spheres of existence; likewise, O 

Lord, being conditioned by the dwelling-place of ignorance and caused by the 

immaculate actions, there are born the three kinds of body made of mind of the 

Arhats, Pratyeka-buddhas, and those Bodhisattvas who have attained the [ten] 

Controlling Powers. [Thus] O Lord, for the birth of the three-fold Body made of 

mind in these three lands and for the origination of the immaculate actions the 

dwelling-place of Ignorance is the [inevitable] condition, etc." 

Thus, in these three Bodies made of mind of the Arhats, Pratyeka-buddhas, 
and Bodhisattvas, there are no Supreme Virtues (pdramita) of Purity, Unity, 
Bliss, and Eternity. There it is said in the Srimdladevi Sütra [T 12.220a]: 

“Only the Absolute Body of the Tathagata is the Supreme Eternity, the Supreme 

Bliss, the Supreme Unity, and the Supreme Purity.” 

The Kojutsu (BT-II, 358) says that the term “three types of mind-born body" 
is from the Lankàvatàra Sutra and the Shiki (355) quotes from the commentary 
to the Larnkàvatára Sūtra by Wón-hyo, but the Srimdladevi Sūtra is an earlier 
text and probably Chih-i was referring to it rather than the Lankavatara Sūtra. 

Also, Muranaka (285) gives three types of mind-born body— A — BE A EX, 
Er, SEBAT, E —based on Chih-i’s [or a T'ien-t'ai?] commentary to the 
Vimalakirti Sütra (T no. 1777?). For an extended discussion of the “mind-born 
body” (mano-maya-kaya), based mostly on the Ratnagotravibhaga, Srimaladevi 
Sutra, and Chih-i’s works, but with further references, see Mochizuki, vol. 
1, 120-23. Takasaki (215) defines it as, "Ihe body of the saints is said to be 
consisting merely of mano-skandha instead of five upadana-skandha as in the 
case of ordinary beings" Wayman also discusses the problem in his translation 
of the Srimaladevi Sūtra (1974, 29-31). 


[30b25] The phrase “twelvefold dependent arising as Buddha-nature in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sütra. This phrase is found in the opening section of the 
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“Chapter of the Bodhisattva Lion’s Roar,” T 12.768b11 and 768c18: 


Next, good man, there are two types of [mistaken, extreme] views that sen- 
tient beings arouse. The first is the view of eternalism, and the second is the 
view of annihilationism. These two views are not the Middle Way. Transience 
and non-annihilation are the Middle Way. Transience and non-annihilation 
are perceived and illuminated by the knowledge of twelvefold causation. This 
perception and wisdom is called “Buddha-nature.” Those of the two vehicles, 
though they perceive conditioned co-arising, do not apprehend that which is 
called Buddha-nature. Buddha-nature is eternal, but sentient beings are cov- 
ered with ignorance, and therefore cannot perceive this. Also, they cannot cross 
the river of twelvefold causation, like rabbits and horses [who are too small and 
weak to cross a raging river]. Why is this? Because they cannot perceive the 
Buddha-nature. 

Good man, the insight of wisdom into twelvefold dependent co-arising is 
the seed of supreme enlightenment. Therefore, twelvefold dependent arising is 
called the Buddha-nature.... 


[768c5] Good man. All sentient beings are unable to [truly] perceive twelvefold 
dependent arising, and therefore they transmigrate. Good man. It is like a 
silkworm who makes a cocoon and lives and dies by itself. All sentient beings 
are also like this. They do not perceive Buddha-nature, so they make their own 
karmic bonds and flow through the cycle of birth and death, just like a bounc- 
ing ball. 

Good man. Therefore I have expounded in all the sutras that if a person 
[truly] perceives twelvefold causation, then one perceives the Dharma. If one 
perceives the Dharma, then one sees the Buddha. The Buddha is the Buddha- 
nature. Why is this? Because all Buddhas have this as their nature. 

Good man, there are four types of wisdom that is insight into twelvefold 
causation. The first is inferior. The second is middling. The third is superior. 
The fourth is most superior. Inferior wisdom and insight does not perceive 
Buddha-nature. Because one does not perceive, one attains the path of the 
$ravaka. Middling wisdom and insight does not perceive Buddha-nature. 
Because one does not perceive, one attains the path of the pratyeka-buddha. 
Superior wisdom and insight perceives but not fully. Because one does not per- 
ceive fully, one dwells on the ten bhümi bodhisattva stages. The most superior 
wisdom and insight perceives [Buddha-nature] fully, and therefore one attains 
supreme enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). Because of this, twelvefold 
causation is called Buddha-nature. Buddha-nature is called the emptiness of 
supreme meaning. The emptiness of supreme meaning is called the Middle 
Way. The Middle Way is called the Buddha. The Buddha is called nirvana. 


This phrase is also found in section 6 of the "Chapter of the Bodhisattva 
Lions Roar,’ T 12.803214, in the midst of a long exposition on Buddha-nature. 
The context (803a11-15) reads: 


The Buddha-nature is the Tathagata. The Buddha-nature is called twelve- 
fold dependent arising. Why is this? It is through dependent arising that the 
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Tathatata dwells forever. All sentient beings certainly have twelvefold depen- 
dent arising; therefore it is taught that all sentient beings have the Buddha- 
nature. Twelvefold dependent arising is Buddha-nature. 

Buddha-nature is the Tathagata. Buddha-nature is called the four unhin- 
dered wisdoms. 


BUDDHISM 









The Mo-ho chib-kuan (Great cessation-and-contemplation) by T^i 
(538—597) is among the most influential treatises in the y histor: 
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hensive treatment of the Buddhist tradition. Clear Serenity, Quiet 
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methods by the sixth-century Chinese master Chih-i, profoundly shaped the 
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The Great 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 


vir. Contemplation Proper 


VII. Contemplation Proper [48c28-140c] 


AN OUTLINE OF THE TEN OBJECTS OF 
CORRECT OR PROPER CONTEMPLATION [48C28-51C20] 


SEVENTH Is the correct, proper cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation. 
In the first six levels [or chapters] I relied on the sütras to reveal the sublime 
understanding [of cessation-and-contemplation]. Now I will rely on this 
sublime understanding to establish the correct practice [of cessation-and- 
contemplation]. 


INTRODUCTION [48c29] 
1. Advice for Proficient Practice of Cessation-and-Contemplation [48c29] 


Oil and fire are mutually dependent [in order for a lamp to give light], and 
the eyes and feet help each other [for a person to advance]. If you are dili- 
gent in both practice and understanding, then the three obstacles and four 
demonic forces [that hinder contemplation] will confusedly contend with 
each other and arise [in your thoughts]; this will multiply your darkness and 
magnify your distractions, thus shading and disturbing the light of your con- 


Contemplation proper iE Ei: or, “cor- 
rect contemplation.” The rest of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, almost two-thirds of the whole, 
consists of the exposition on this topic. 


The first six levels Ñi 7x Æ: the six chap- 
ters already expounded above, that is, 1. 
Synopsis (or Great Intent), 2. Explana- 
tion of Terms, 3. Features of the Essence 
[of Cessation-and-Contemplation], 4. 
Encompassing All Dharmas, 5. Incom- 
plete and Perfect [Cessation-and-Con- 
templation], and 6. Clarification of Means. 


Reveal the sublime understanding Pt 
I! 8: or, "to bring forth sublime under- 
standing." 


Rely on this sublime understanding 
to establish the correct practice W4) f4 
E. X.Efr: it is not that Chih-i ceases to 
rely on Buddhist scriptures as a source of 
authority and as "proof texts"; he contin- 
ues to quote them at about the same rate 


as before. Rather, he is claiming that the 
interpretations that follow are based as 
much on his own practice and experien- 
tial insight (or, in more technical terms, 
his “contemplation of the mind" $3...) as 
on scriptural authority. This is a remark- 
able claim, and a forthright admission to 
the creative reinterpretation being under- 
taken by Chih-i in his presentation and 
molding of the Buddhist tradition. 


Three obstacles =f: these are 1. the 
obstacles of passionate afflictions Ath 
such as greed, anger, and ignorance; 2. evil 
karmic deeds 3€, such as the five or ten 
evil deeds; and 3. the karmic retribution $& 
that comes from past evil deeds. 

Four demonic forces IÑ: these are the 
"demons" of the 1. passionate afflictions A 
{i4, 2. the five aggregates or skandhas E, 3. 
death 7C, and 4. supernatural demons X. 


Shading and disturbing the light of 
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centration. You should not follow after, nor be afraid of [these phenomena]. 
If you follow after them, they will lead you to the evil destinies; if you fear 
them, they will hinder your cultivation of the correct Dharma practice. You 
should utilize [the practice of] contemplation to contemplate the darkness, 
and thus brighten the darkness. You should utilize [the practice of] cessation 
to stop the distractions, and thus the distractions will be quiescent. 

This [practice of both cessation and contemplation] is like a wild boar 
polishing and wiping a mountain of gold [and thus revealing its treasures]; 
like all streams flowing into the sea [and yet the sea remaining the same]; like 
firewood causing the fire to flame up; and like the wind causing the locusts 


to increase. 


your concentration 348) HH: or, "shad- 
ing your light (= insight) and disturbing 
your concentration (= cessation); 4E. cor- 
responds to the calming or cessation of 
dhyana meditation, or samadhic concen- 
tration, and 44 corresponds to the bright 
insight of contemplation. 
Like a wild boar polishing and wiping 
a mountain of gold 4448 21: perhaps this 
refers to a wild boar digging in the ground 
and revealing the gold hidden on a moun- 
tainside? This analogy is from a section 
expounding the perfection of patience in 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.281a6-7. The con- 
text is ambiguous (280c29-281a8): 
Patience is a power of all home-departed 
ones that allows them to conquer all 
evil and to manifest special deeds in the 
assembly. Patience allows one to uphold 
and keep [the perfections of] charity and 
the precepts, so that they will not be bro- 
ken.... Patience is like a great ship, with 
which one is able to cross from this shore 
of samsara to the other shore of nirvana. 
Patience is a whetstone that can bring out 
the luster of various good qualities; [for 
example,] if a person is associated with 
evil, this is like a wild boar polishing or 
wiping off a mountain of gold: the benefits 
are illuminated thereby." 


Lamotte, La Traité 4, 1962, translates: 


La patience est une lime qui fait reluire 
les qualités (guna): en effet l'homme qui 


vous fait du mal est pareil au cochon qui, 
se frottant contre le Mont dor, en aug- 
mente encore léclat" Lamotte notes that 
this "traduction proposée sous toutes 
réserves. 


All streams flow into the sea iit A 
i: a common image used in Mahayana 
Buddhism to refer to the unity of truth, or 
of the Buddha Dharma. See, for example, 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.621b8-19 
and 62521. 


Firewood causing the fire to flame up 
Sl X: see the Mahàüparinirvàna Sūtra 
at T 12.798c28-799a4: 


If you are not able to contemplate in this 
way, this is called "not cultivating the 
precepts” and “not cultivating the mind 
[of enlightenment].” If you are not able 
to contemplate, your thoughts are eas- 
ily provoked and agitated, difficult to 
control and difficult to regulate. They 
charge around like a mad elephant. The 
thoughts are quick as lightning, appear- 
ing quickly yet not dwelling, like mon- 
keys, and like an illusion or flame. This 
is the root of all evil. The desires of the 
five senses are difficult to satisfy, as fire 
consumes firewood, and as the great sea 
swallows the flow of all the rivers. 


Wind causing the locusts to increase Ji 
WKH: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.1313b3- 4. 
The context reads: 

The light of this body [of the Buddha] 
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This vajra-like contemplation can split the array of passionate afflictions, 
and these hard and strong feet [of cessation] can take you beyond the field 
of birth-and-death (samsara). Wisdom purifies practice, and practice brings 
forth the progress of wisdom— [together] they illuminate, “moisten” [and 
enrich], guide, and accomplish, and thus adorn each other with brightness, 
as the two hands of a single body wipe and clean each other. 

It is not that you should merely clear away the obstacles and inwardly 
progress on your own path, but you should also be diligent in mastering 
the sütras and treatises and reveal them to outsiders who have not yet heard 
them. Heal yourself and heal others, and thus be endowed with [the good 
qualities of] benefiting both [yourself and others]. Who else can be consid- 
ered a teacher of people and treasure of the nation? 

Again, learn from the Buddhas compassion, which has no hint of stin- 
giness, and be of service to others by expounding cessation-and-contem- 
plation. Open the gate and tilt the store [of the Dharma] to "cast out" the 
[wish-fulfilling] mani jewel. The jewel then radiates light, causes jewels to 


is the source of all light. From this light 
there branches out immeasurable and 
innumerable rays of light. It is like the k'ie 
lo k'icou lo WRR insect, whose body 
is very small but expands with the wind, 
and is able to eat everything. The rays of 
light [from the Buddha's body] are also 
like this. They are able to save sentient 
beings and expand infinitely. 


Does this refer to a swarm of locusts 
that seems to grow with the blowing of 
the wind? Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 341) 
identifies this insect as the ZI K REA, but 
points only to this passage in the Ta chih 
tu lun to describe it. Lamotte, La Traité 1, 
443-44, translates: 


Les rayons du corps [du Buddha] sont 
une source de lumière (alokamüla) et 
les courants secondaires issus de cette 
source sont innombrables (apramana) 
et incalculables (asamkhyeya). De méme 
que l'insecte K'ie lo k'icou lo (?), dont 
le corps est minuscule (paramanu), 
sagrandit au contact du vent au point de 
pouvoir dévorer tout, ainsi les rayons du 
Buddha, au contact des étres à convertir 
(vineyasattva), se développent à l'infini. 


Teacher of people and treasure of the 


nation Akp N: this phrase is one of the 

sources for Saichos famous saying: 
What is the treasure of the nation? It is 
our religious nature [38.5 bodhicitta]. 
Thus those who have this religious nature 
are the treasures of the nation. Long ago 
a man said, "Ten large pearls do not con- 
stitute the nations treasure, but he who 
sheds his light over a corner of the coun- 
try is the nations treasure.” 


For a full translation and discussion of 
this passage by Saichó see Paul Groner, 
Saicho: The Establishment of the Japanese 
Tendai School (1984), 116-17. 


Be of service to others by expounding 
cessation-and-contemplation 3^ [1E] 
ib E:the Taisho text (49a11) has 
"the mind of contemplation” UL, but 
variant editions of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
have "cessation-and-contemplation" 1E 8, 
and I follow this reading. A translation of 
the Taisho text would read, “Be of service 
to others by expounding the mind of con- 
templation.” 

“Cast out” the mani jewel 340K: in 
other words, “gain” the Dharma by giving 
it away. 
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rain [from the sky], illuminates the darkness, enriches the poor, brightens 


the night, and saves the destitute. 


You can go a far distance by driving [a vehicle] with two wheels, and a 
bird can fly high by flapping both wings. You cannot speak too highly of the 
moisturizing jewel [of cessation] and the clear brilliance of the jasper [of 
contemplation]. Can it be said that even the pulverizing of [Sadaprarudita’s] 
bones at Pataliputta, and the physical sacrifice from the cliffs [of the saintly 


You can go a far distance by driving 
with two wheels, and a bird can fly high 
by flapping both wings 5t — SUR d$ RH 
AAR: see the Maháparinirvána Sutra, 
T 12.691c29-692a1: 


It is like a cart that has two wheels, and 
thus is able to carry things, or like a bird 
that has two wings, and thus is able to fly. 
An ascetic is also like this. I can see that 
he is rigorous in upholding the negative 
precepts, but I do not know if he has pro- 
found wisdom or not. If he has profound 
wisdom, then it should be known that 
he is able to carry the heavy burden of 
supreme enlightenment. 


Presumably one can go even faster and 


further with four wheels (and a powerful 
engine), but the point here is the impor- 
tance of balancimg two factors compared 
to relying on one. The two wheels or the 
two wings are representative of the two 
aspects of cessation and contemplation, 
of practice and wisdom, of meditative 
concentration and intellectual study cum 
understanding. 
See also the famous opening section of 
the Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.462b10-14): 
Therefore it says in the Lotus Sutra, 
The Buddha himself dwells in the 
Mahayana, 
And in accordance with his attain- 
ments 
Is adorned with the power of concen- 
tration and wisdom, 
With which he saves sentient beings. 
It should be known that these two aspects 
are like the two wheels of a cart, or the two 
wings of a bird; if one side is cultivated 


disproportionately, then one falls prey 
to mistaken excess. Therefore it says in 
a sutra, 
One who disproportionately cultivates 
the blessings and virtues of dhyanic 
concentration and does not study wis- 
dom is called “stupid” £&. 
One who disproportionately studies 
wisdom and does not cultivate the 
blessings and virtues of dhyanic con- 
centration is called "crazy" At. 


Clear brilliance of the jasper [of con- 
templation] EH $: following the inter- 
pretation of Chan-jan; see BT-III, 124. The 
phrase is from the classical text of the Wu 


tu fu ABR. 


The pulverizing of [Sadaprarudita’s] 
bones at Pataliputta 3&8: the story 
of Sadaprarudita and his various sacrifices 
for the sake of the Dharma were referred 
to by Chih-i in the previous passage of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.48b29-c9, 
to illustrate the five supplemental pre- 
paratory virtues of yearning, diligence, 
mindfulness, skillful discernment, and 
single-mindedness. See the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.418c-420 (Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.745c-748) where it tells how Sada- 
prarudita offers to sell his body in order to 
get an offering that he could present to the 
bodhisattva Dharmodgata. No one took 
him up on his offer until Indra, disguised as 
a Brahman in order to test Sadapraruditas 
sincerity, approached him with a request 
for some material to use in a sacrifice. 
Sadaprarudita proceeded to cut open his 
left arm for some blood, and broke open 
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ascetic] of the Himalayas are sufficiently rewarded with merit [in recom- 
pense for the sacrifice and compared to the greater rewards of cessation- 


and-contemplation |? 


2. Those Who Are Not Proficient in Cessation-and-Contemplation [49215] 


A nimble horse takes to the right road just by seeing the shadow of a whip. 
[On the other hand,] those who are stupid and dull [are in a state wherein] 
"poisonous vapors have entered deeply, and they have lost their normal 
mind.’ As long as they do not have faith, they cannot receive [the Buddha 
Dharma]. Since they do not have the hook of hearing the Dharma, they are 


his right thigh for some flesh, and started 
to break open his bones to get at the mar- 
row. He was stopped by a woman who was 
watching the scene from afar and pro- 
vided donations for the offering. 


Physical sacrifice from the cliffs of the 
Himalayas 8 581x: see the story of the 
Buddhas experience in a former life as an 
ascetic in the Himalayas where he threw 
himself off a cliff in order to learn the sec- 
ond part of a verse on transiency. See the 
Maháparinirvána Sūtra, T 12.692a-693b; 
see also the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
45b28 for a full telling of the tale. 


Sufficiently rewarded: the implied 
answer is, “of course not.” In other words, 
the practice of cessation-and-contempla- 
tion is much more efficacious and benefi- 
cial than ascetic sacrifices, even the offer- 
ing of ones own body or life. 


A nimble horse takes to the right road 
just by seeing the shadow of a whip BE 
5a, HE 826) E IE BH: in other words, those who 
have the talent for it will take to cessation- 
and-contemplation naturally. There are 
people, however, who are not naturally 
inclined to such practice, and Chih-i con- 
siders their situation in this section. 

On the “nimble horse,’ see the analogy 
of the four kinds of horses in the Sam- 
yuktagama, T 2.234a16-b20; 429b15-c10. 
Chih-i has used this example before; see 
notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 19a23 and 34c5-6. 


Poisonous vapors have entered deeply, 
and they have lost their normal mind = 
BURA KALLA: a phrase from the analogy 
of the good physician whose sons would 
not take their medicine, in the chapter 
on “The Life-span of the Tathagata” of the 
Lotus Sūtra, T 9.43a21-22. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sūtra, 241 [222]) has: “Tt is that through the 
deep entry of the poisonous vapors they 
had lost their sanity.’ Burton Watson (The 
Lotus Sutra, 228) has: “Because of the poi- 
son in them, their minds are completely 
befuddled.” The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 253, 
has: “the poison has entered deeply, they 
have lost their senses.” 


The hook of hearing the Dharma fii 
$9: a phrase from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.756a26. The context (756a23- 
28) says, 

[The causes for hearing the Dharma and 
thus approaching nirvana] are analogous 
to when a drunk elephant goes crazy 
and tries to cause much damage, and the 
elephant trainer has a great iron hook 
with which he gets a hold of the elephant 
and controls it until its evil thoughts 
are stilled. It is the same for all sentient 
beings. They are drunk with greed, anger, 
and ignorance, and wish to perform 
much evil. The bodhisattvas use the hook 
of hearing the Dharma to control them 
and make it so that they cannot perform 
evil. This is the meaning of saying that 
the causes for hearing the Dharma allow 
one to approach great nirvana. 
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not able to understand what they hear. Their eyes of wisdom are deficient, so 
they are not able to distinguish between the true and the false. Their bodies 
are numb, so that even if they act or walk they do not go forward. They have 
neither perception nor knowledge, and bring about great transgressions 
against the community. How should we endeavor to teach [cessation-and- 
contemplation] to such people [who have no religious spirit or capacity]? 
There are those who demonstrate a weariness with the world, but delight 
in an inferior vehicle. They climb up to the branches and leaves [and ignore 
the roots], and are like a dog that associates with a menial worker [instead 
of a rich patron]. They pay respect to a monkey thinking it is Indra, and 


Their eyes of wisdom are deficient, so 
they are not able to distinguish between 
the true and the false Z# AATF B: 
the classical commentaries state that these 
phrases are from the Paficavimsati Sūtra 
and Ta chih tu lun, but the Inyo admits 
that the phrase cannot be located in these 
texts. Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 341) links 
the phrase with one in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.161a15: "by means of the eye of wisdom 
one can perceive and know the reality of all 
dharmas.” Lamotte (La Traité 2, 843) has: 

Par l'oeil de la sagesse (prajfiacaksus), 
I] contemple le Vrai [caractère] des 
Dharma. 


Delight in an inferior vehicle St T 25 
Æ: this must refer to "Hinayàna" home- 
departed ones. 


They climb up to the branches and 
leaves 1815 3€: they miss the forest for the 
trees? The phrase is from the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.319a12. The context reads: 

A bodhisattva who learns other sütras 
but discards the Prajhaparamita [sutras] 
will finally be unable to attain sarvajna. 
Good sons and good daughters, [this is 
like] rejecting the roots and climbing up 
to the branches and leaves. 

Like a dog that associates with a menial 
worker 75938 /F35: again, from the same 
section of the Paricavimsati, T 8.319a24. 
The context reads: 

Subhüti, when a bodhisattva-mahasattva 
learns prajfiápáramitaá, he also learns 


[other] worldly and trans-worldly dhar- 
mas. Subhüti, suppose there is a dog 
that does not seek for food from a great 
householder but instead follows after and 
seeks [grub] from a menial worker. Like 
this, Subhüti, in the ages to come there 
will be good sons and good daughters 
who reject the profound Prajhaparamita 
[sütras] and climb up to the branches and 
leaves [and ignore the roots]. 


Pay respect to a monkey thinking it is 
Indra SHAK is ii tE: see the story in the 
Sutra of the Buddha Treasury RK (T 
no. 653, translation attributed to Kumara- 
jiva), T 15.787a23-b3: 

Sàriputra. In the past there was an igno- 
rant man who did not know about mon- 
keys. When he entered a great grove of 
trees and saw a group of monkeys assem- 
bled in one place, and remembered what 
he had heard about the Trayastrimésa 
heaven [where Indra dwells], he thought 
that this was the Trayastrimsa heaven. 
After emerging from the forest and 
returning to his village he asked many 
people, “Have you not seen the Traya- 
strimsa heaven?" The people replied that 
they had not seen it. Then the man said, 
"I have already seen it. Don't you want 
to see it?" Everyone replied that they 
would like to see it. So the man led a 
great assembly of people to the forest 
and showed them the group of monkeys, 
saying, “Look. This is the Tràyastrim$a 
heaven.” But all the people said, "This 
is not the Trayastrim$a heaven. These 
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mistake broken tiles for a luminous jewel. How can the Buddhist path be 
expounded to people in such darkness? 

Again, there is a type of [Zen] meditator who does not have penetrat- 
ing understanding into other peoples [various] basic natures, and merely 
teaches [the same thing to everyone, like an incompetent doctor prescribing] 
milk as medicine [for every disease]. [There are various types of meditation 
being taught, such as] "essential mind,’ “to tread the mind,’ “harmonious 
merging, “seeking perception,’ and “either quiescence or completing"; 
these are all [stuck] in a single rut. There are a myriad ways of having [your 


are just monkeys playing in the forest. 
Because of your perverted ignorance you 
do not know about monkeys, and you do 
not know about the Trayastrimsa heaven 
either.” 


Mistake broken tiles for a luminous 
jewel IL ER ARE: see the story in the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.617c3-10, 
where a jewel is dropped from a boat into 
a muddy lake, and people try to find it 
again, mistaking various stones and tiles 
for the jewel. Chih-i has referred to this 
story previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see notes at 20b15 and 4323 for a full trans- 
lation of the context. 


Merely teaches milk as medicine f 
FH $L38: see the story of the incompetent 
and competent doctors in the Mahapari- 
nirvàna Sütra, T 12.618a-b. This story 
also has been referred to previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the notes under 
19a29 and 36a22. 


"Essential mind" $8.L, “to tread the 
mind" Wò, “harmonious merging" fil 
Bi, “seeking perception" #2, and "either 
quiescence or completing iK T”: this 
appears to be a list of various terms asso- 
ciated with dhyana practice, or perhaps 
schools of meditative practice in Chih- 
is time, or terms from dhyana texts. 
Very little or nothing is known about 
them, except for some commentary by 
Chan-jan. Kanno, Ichinen-sanzen to wa 
nanika, 87-88, points out that Chan-jan 
uses some of these terms in describing a 


"lineage of nine teachers" 7LRBfBHZK. There 
is no mention of “essential mind.” 

As for “treading the mind,” the sixth 
lineage [out of nine] is “called ‘wisdom 
and uses ‘treading the mind’ [for med- 
itation]. [They claim that] the mind is 
unobtainable—internally, externally, and 
in between. [The mind is] quiescent and 
pure, and rests on the five sense objects.” 

As for “harmonious merging, the sec- 
ond lineage is “called ‘greatest’ and uses 
‘merging of the thoughts’ [for medita- 
tion]. Natures are merged and marks are 
merged; there is no obstruction among 
phenomena.” 

As for “seeking perception,’ the sev- 
enth lineage “is called ‘verbal’ and uses 
perceptions of the mind [for meditation, 
using] the samadhi of various contempla- 
tions, the samadhi of extinction, and the 
samadhi of immediacy. [It teaches that] 
the mind cannot discriminate phenom- 
ena.” 

As for “either quiescence or complet- 
ing, the fourth lineage “is called ‘fulfill- 
ment’ and uses ‘quieting the mind’ [for 
meditation]” and the fifth lineage “is 
called ‘control’ and uses ‘completing the 
mind’ [for meditation], thus perceiving 
thusness.” 

None of this makes much sense, being 
too terse, and more sources are needed 
to identify these terms accurately. In any 
case, Chih-i makes short work of and dis- 
misses these types of meditative practices. 
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practice and insight] obstructed and made difficult, and [these people] are 
confused and do not know [the various options]. They have a slight insight 
into different aspects [that are unlike ordinary, mundane experience] and 
conclude that they have therefore attained the path [of the Buddha]. But 
they are not themselves vessels [worthy] of the [Buddha] Dharma, and they 
lack [the ability to] teach others. This is like a teacher and disciple both being 
blind and lame, and falling together. It is indeed pitiful to see the blind stum- 
bling around in the darkness. 

This cessation-and-contemplation [as expounded below in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan| should not be taught to the above [types of] people. When it 
comes to cessation-and-contemplation, there is an advanced [way] for 
advanced people, and an inferior [way] for inferior people. 


2. THE TEN OBJECTS OF CONTEMPLATION [49427] 


I will expound ten [objects of] contemplation. 


1. the sense fields I2 A # [that is, the five aggregates (skandha), twelve 
sense entrances (ayatana), and eighteen sense realms (dhdatu)] 

2. the passionate afflictions Atá (klesa) 

3. disease 75 à 

4. karmic marks 3€ fH 

5. demonic forces 3? 

6. dhyana concentration f# 

7. mistaken views 38 5, 

8. overweening pride or arrogance 3 E18 

9. the two vehicles —3& [of $ravaka and pratyekabuddha] [49b] 
10. bodhisattvahood #8 


These ten objects have in common [the characteristic] that they can 
obstruct [your contemplation]. 


Teacher and disciple both being blind section of this text at 172b. 
and lame, and falling together E 5% km1 
—1RER i&: the proverbial “blind leading 
the blind.” The Kogi (BT-1IL 129) says that 
this phrase is from the *Sata[ka]-sastra, 
perhaps at T 30.173b21-23. This passage 
does contain the phrase "being like the 
blind and the lame because of [experienc- 
ing] different aspects #7H, but otherwise 


Ten [objects of] contemplation 1-88 
fat: Chih-i explains below the rationale 
behind this list. For details, see Sekiguchi's 
extensive note in Makashikan 1, 381-82. 

Mistaken views #5: this is the last 
section actually covered in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. The rest is left unexplained. 


does not seem to be a very good candi- 
date for the source of this saying. Ikeda 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 342) points to an earlier 


Have in common [the characteristic] 
that they can obstruct Jt T RB BE EM: or, 
"The penetration of these ten allows one 
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1. Explanation of the Ten Objects of Contemplation [49b1] 


[1. The sense fields] There are two reasons why skandhas [and the sense 
fields] come at the beginning: first because they are readily manifest, and 
second because this follows [the teaching of] the sütras. The Paricavimsati 
Sutra says, “The $ràvakas practice the path in accordance with mindful- 
ness concerning four objects [of body, sensation, mind, and dharmas], and 
bodhisattvas first contemplate visible form (rüpa) and so forth until [they 
attain] universal wisdom.” The chapters [of the sütras] all [teach] this, and 
therefore it is not contrary to [the teachings of] the sütras. 

Again, one who practices has bodily experiences; who does not have 
the heavy burden of directly experiencing the [five] skandhas and the sense 
organs and objects? Therefore these are the first to be contemplated. If later 
the different marks [of the other nine categories] appear, then you can [con- 
template] them each separately. 


[2. The passionate afflictions] Now, the five skandhas are intermingled 
with the four categories [of passionate afflictions]. If you do not clearly 
examine these [passionate afflictions], you cannot be aware of how they gal- 
lop out of control. This would be like shutting yourself in the hold of a boat 
and floating down a river; it would be better to know about the splashing 
currents [and thus be able to control the boat]. It is when you go against 
the flow that you realize and get to know the swift galloping current. By 
contemplating the results of the skandhas, you can affect the causes of pas- 


to overcome hindrances.” Thus one must 
control or master them through contem- 
plating them. 


Readily manifest HAT: right in front of 
ones eyes, as it were. 


The sravakas practice ... universal wis- 
dom XJ A KT E1118 25 BE 9786.75 3E 
—) 48: the Kogi (BT-IIL 132) identifies 
this phrase as coming from the Ta chih tu 
lun, section “32-7” (around T 25.324-325), 
but the /nyó admits that the phrase cannot 
be located. Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 342) 
proposes a section from 328b20-26, which 
contains the phrases “mindfulness con- 
cerning four objects" and "universal wis- 
dom,’ and how the bodhisattva perceives 
the ways of $ravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
and uses them to save sentient beings. 


Four categories [of passionate afflic- 
tions] 7047: I follow Chan-jan (BT-III, 
134) in substituting "four parts" P45} for 
the “four great [elements]" VU X in the 
Taisho text. The four great elements are 
earth, water, fire, and wind, and makes no 
sense in the current context—instead, it 
appears in the next paragraph. The four 
types of passionate afflictions is a clas- 
sification Chih-i uses later in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan under the section on contem- 
plating klesa (T 46.102b), that is, the three 
poisons (of greed, anger, and ignorance) 
individually make the first three catego- 
ries, and the three poisons collectively 
make the fourth category. 

Following the Taisho text would read: 
"the five skandhas are intermingled with 
the four great elements." 
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sionate afflictions. Therefore the four categories [of passionate afflictions] 
are expounded next, after [the contemplation of] the five skandhas [and the 
sense fields]. 


[3. Disease] The four great [elements of earth, water, fire, and wind] are 
[the basis for] physical disease; the three poisons [of greed, anger, and delu- 
sion] are [the basis for] mental disease. It is due to these factors that you do 
not attain realization from within the passions. [Be aware that] if you con- 
template the great [elements] and the categories [of passionate afflictions] 
together, this can be a great shock to your physical body, thus causing [the 
four physical elements to be like] four “serpents, and thus provoke disease. 
[Therefore the objects of "disease" are contemplated next.] 


reux (sukhávati), apaisé, pur et exempt 
de tourments. Aussitót l'homme réunit 
des matériaux et des cordes et se fabrique 
un radeau. Des mains et des pieds, il se 
dépensa pour traverser la riviére et par- 


Four serpents Mit: see, for example, 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.145b9-22, where 
the four elements are compared to four 
poisonous snakes. Lamotte, La Traité 2, 
702-707, translates: 


Ainsi, dans le Ásivigopamasütra, on 
raconte ce qui suit: 

Un homme s'étant rendu coupable 
envers le roi, ce dernier lui ordonna de 
prendre en main unne malle. Dans cetta 
malle, il y avait quatre serpents venimeux, 
et le roi donna lordre au coupable de les 
garder et de les élever. L'homme se dit, 
"Il est dangereux de s'approcher de ces 
quatre serpents; ils tuent celui qui sap- 
proche deux. Il est impossible de nourrir 
un seul de ces serpents et, à fortiori, tous 
les quatre à la fois.” Alors il jeta la malle 
et s'enguit. Le roi ordonna à cinq hommes 
de tirer l'épée et de le poursuivre. Sur 
ce, un personnage, de paroles enga- 
geantes mais animé intérieurement de 
dispositions hostiles, dit à l'homme: “Il 
serait raisonable de nourrir ces serpents, 
cela ne te causerait aucun tort" Norte 
homme, qui l'avait deviné, prit sa course 
et sauva sa vie par la fuite. Il arriva à un 
village vide, oú un brave homme lui dit 
adroitement (upáyena): "Bien que ce vil- 
lage soit vide, il sert de halte aux voleurs. 
Si tu restes ici, tu devras prendre garde 
aux voleurs. Ne reste donc pas.” Alors 
notre homme arriva prés d'une grande 
rivière; sur l'autre rive (para) de la rivière, 
il y avait un pays étrange, pays bienheu- 


vint enfin à l'autre rive, à la Sukhavati 
exempte de tourments. 

Le roi, cest le roi Mara; la malle cest le 
corps humain; les quatre serpents veni- 
meux, ce sont les quatre grands éléments 
(catur-mahabhuüta). 


Chodron (2, 562-63) translates: 


In the Asivisopamasutra, it is said: 

A man who had committed an offence 
against the king was commanded by the 
latter to take a chest containing four ven- 
omous snakes and to guard them and take 
care of them. The man said: "It is dan- 
gerous to come near these four snakes; 
they kill anyone who approaches them. 
It is impossible to feed even one of these 
snakes, let alone four at once.” Then he 
threw away the chest and fled. The king 
ordered five men to take their swords and 
pursue him. Thereupon, an individual, 
of attractive speech but inwardly hostile, 
said to the man: "It would be reasonable 
to feed these snakes; that would not cause 
any harm.” Smelling a rat, our man went 
his own way and saved his life by flee- 
ing. He came to an empty village where 
an honest man skillfully said to him: 
"Although this village is empty, it serves 
as a stopping-place for thieves. If you stay 
here, you should watch out for the rob- 
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[4. Karmic marks] The immeasurable [marks] of karma cannot be cal- 
culated. The good that is done while you are distracted is very weak and can 
hardly move [the effects of karmic retribution]. If you cultivate cessation- 
and-contemplation and recuperate from these diseases without any defi- 
ciency, you can “move” the wheel of birth-and-death. Or, you can move it by 
sprouting good [karma], or move it by destroying evil [karma], or move it 
by experiencing the recompense from the display of goodness, or move it by 
rebuking the retribution that comes from evil [karma]. Thus the explanation 
of [the contemplation of the object of] "karma" comes after that of “disease.” 


[5. Demonic forces] By “moving” evil [karmic retribution], you extin- 
guish evil desires; by moving good [karma], you arouse good desires. [In 
such a situation] demonic forces quickly emerge from the sense objects and 
bring forth various impediments or destructive [barriers] to the path. There- 
fore “demonic forces” are explained after “karma.” 


[6. Dhyana concentration] If you get past the demonic forces, then 
meritorious qualities arise. Then, either because of the associated causes of 
the past, or your current powers to practice, various dhyana meditations 
are aroused, such as [enjoying the] flavor [of dhyana], or pure [dhyana], 
or [experiencing dhyana] horizontally or vertically. Therefore dhyana is 
explained after “demonic forces.” 


[7. Mistaken views] "[Cognitive] reflection" is one of the [five] constitu- 
ents of [the first] dhyana, and causes false “wisdom” to arise. [This involves] 
deviant reflection on dharmas, so that you become warped, arouse various 
perversions, and indulge in furious and specious arguments. Therefore “mis- 
taken views" are explained after dhyana. 


bers. So don't stay here.” Then our man 
came to a great river; on the other shore 
of the river, there was a foreign land, a 
very happy country, peaceful, pure and 
free of torment. Immediately, our man 
gathered materials and ropes and built 
himself a raft. Using his hands and feet, 
he paddled across the river and reached 
the other shore, Sukhavati, free of tor- 
ment. 

The king is king Mara; the chest is the 
human body; the four poisonous snakes 
are the four great elements; the five sol- 
diers with drawn swords are the five 
aggregates.... 


[Enjoying the] flavor 9€ [of dhyana]: a 


low level of dhyana meditation in which 
the practitioner enjoys the bliss of his 
dhyana attainment and becomes overly 
attached to it. This is discussed further in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan from 118216. 


[Cognitive] reflection is one of the 
[five] constituents of dhyana #4 €i x: 
as explained in the notes above to Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 48a27-b2, the Ta chih tu lun 
explains the Abhidharma teaching of the 
five constituents of dhyàna as conceptual 
examination (vitarka), reflection/contem- 
plation (vicdra), joy (priti), bliss (sukha), 
and concentration (cittaikagrata). Here 
Chih-i uses the character kuan, but this 
refers to vicára, not vipa$yaná. 
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[8. Arrogance] If you are conscious of [such] mistaken views and reject 
them, this will stop the deluded attachment [that derives from mistaken 
views], and neither the sharp nor dull [passionate afflictions such as] cov- 
etousness and anger will arise. Those who are not wise think that they have 
already attained nirvana. Those of the Hinayàna perversely surmise that [the 
attainment of] the four dhyànas constitute the four fruits [of stream-enterer, 
once-returner, non-returner, and arhat]. Those of the Mahay4na also experi- 
ence visions of Mara who proclaims [their Buddhahood]. These people have 
not yet attained [enlightenment], but are arrogant [in thinking that they 


have]. Therefore “arrogance” is explained after “false views.” 


[9. The two vehicles] When mistaken views and arrogance have sub- 


Sharp nor dull #!) $4: this probably 
refers to the “five sharp afflictions” = ') 
f and the “five dull afflictions” EEIE. 
The former are also called the “five [false] 
views" fi 5: 

1. satkaya-drsti: the false view that the 
physical body possesses a substantial 
self, 

2. antaparigraha-drsti: the false extreme 
views of nihilism and eternalism, 

3. mithya-drsti: the false view that denies 
cause and effect, 

4. drsti-parámarsa-drsti: the false arro- 
gance than ones own views are supe- 
rior to all others, 

5. Sila-vrata-paramarsa-drsti: the false 
view that the only way to liberation is 
by keeping non-Buddhist precepts. 

The "five dull afflictions" are covetous- 
ness, anger, ignorance, pride, and doubt. 


Visions of Mara who proclaims [their 
Buddhahood] KAE: see, for example, 
the Paficavim$sati Sutra, T 8.352b22-c26, 
where it warns how Mara can appear to 
those who have practiced insufficiently 
and fool them into thinking they have 
attained enlightenment: 

[Màra appears before] a bodhisattva 
who has not practiced the six perfec- 
tions for very long and does not have 
the power of means (upáya). Subhüti. 
You should know that this is a demonic 
experience for a bodhisattva. Subhüti. 


What are these evil demonic [experi- 
ences] of a bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
has not practiced the six perfections for 
very long and have not yet realized the 
bodhisattva stages? Subhüti. Mara will 
transform himself into various bodies 
[and appear in front of] and say to the 
bodhi-sattva, you have already attained 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi among the 
Buddhas. Your name was so-and-so, your 
father's name was so-and-so, your moth- 
ers name was so-and-so, your brothers 
and sisters names were so-and-so,... you 
lived in such-and-such and country in 
such-and-such a village, [and so forth]. 


These people have not yet attained, but 
are arrogant »K(& ah (38 | 18 A: the phrase 
is from the second chapter on “Skillful 
Means” in the Lotus Sutra, where those 
who think they have already attained 
enlightenment stand up and leave upon 
hearing the Buddha preach the Lotus 
Sütra. Hurvitz (29 [28]) translates: 


While he was speaking these words, 
in the assembly bhiksus, bhiksunis, 
upasakas, upasikas to the number of five 
thousand straightway rose from their 
seats and, doing obeisance to the Bud- 
dha, withdrew. For what reason? This 
group had deep and grave roots of sin and 
overweening pride, imagining themselves 
to have attained and to have borne witness 
to what in fact they had not. 
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sided, then, due to this subsiding [of mistaken views and arrogance, 
Hinayana habits] arise from having learned Hinayana in past lives. An 
example of this is when Sariputra discarded his eyes. The Paricavimáati 
Sütra says, "Bodhisattvas as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River 
arouse great thoughts, but only one or two realize the [upper] levels of 
bodhisattvahood, and most lapse into that of the two vehicles [of the sravaka 
and pratyekabuddha]^ Therefore [the contemplation of] “the two vehicles" 
is explained after “arrogance.” 


[10. Bodhisattvahood] Those who, because they keep in mind the 
original vow [to save all beings] and thus do not lapse into [a mistaken 
attachment to] emptiness, will thereby arouse the path of [skillful] means 
in the realm of bodhisattvahood. The Paficavimsati Sutra says, “There are 
bodhisattvas who do not practice the six páramità for a long time;... if they 
hear the profound Dharma they give rise to abuse [against the Dharma] and 


From having learned Hinayana in past 
lives ^c it] AART: in other words, as 
long as faults such as mistaken views and 
arrogance get in the way, good (though 
limited) Hinayana habits do not come to 
the fore, but when such faults subside, 
these limited virtues come to the surface. 


Sariputra discarded his eyes A 7-888: 
see the story of Sariputra, who abandons 
the altruistic bodhisattva path and returns 
to the Hinayana after he donates one of his 
eyes to a beggar, who proceeds to stomp 
on and destroy the eye. Thus Sariputra 
becomes disillusioned with the possibility 
of saving such people; see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.145a12-b2. The story illustrates 
the virtue of giving and the meaning of 
páramità as “crossing to the other side.” 
The full quote from Lamotte, La Traité 2, 
701-2, and Chodron (2, 560) is given in 
the note to Mo-ho chih-kuan 35b14. 


Bodhisattvas as numerous ... lapse 
into that of the two vehicles [Hi^ 3€ W XE 
KOEF — A fit SB — HK: see the 
Paficavimsati Sutra at T 8.284c5-9: 

I, with my Buddha eye, looked to the east 
and saw immeasurable, incalculable sen- 
tient beings that have aroused the aspi- 
ration [for Buddhahood] and practice 


anuttarasamyaksambodhi and practice 
the bodhisattva way. But because these 
sentient beings are far and isolated from 
the power of means (upáya) and prajna- 
páramitàá, only one or two abide at the 
stage of non-retrogression (avaivartya- 
bhümi), and most lapse into the stage of 
the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. 


The path of [skillful] means in the 
realm of bodhisattvahood i87; (8:8 # f 
HF: in Chih-i's classification scheme, the 
bodhisattvas at the levels of the Tripitaka, 
Shared, and some of the Distinct Teach- 
ings are treading the "path of [skillful] 
means]" 7; f&;3$, whereas the advanced 
bodhisattvas of the Distinct Teachings and 
those of the Perfect teaching tread the "true 
path" (or “the path of true reality") AR È. 


There are bodhisattvas who do not 
practice the six páramità for a long time; 
... if they hear the profound Dharma they 
give rise to abuse and thus fall into hell Æ 
TES AAT REE GAP EET E BE RS EN 
R&b: this is a conflation of two passages 
in the Paricavimsati Sutra. T 8.298a17-18 
and 304c10-12. The contexts read: 

If bodhisattva-mahasattvas do not, for a 
long time, practice the six perfections, do 
not pay homage often to the Buddhas, do 
not plant good roots, do not approach and 
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thus fall into hell (niraya)" This refers to bodhisattvas of the six perfections. 
Those of the Shared Teachings [49c] at the level of [skillful] means still 
sometimes abuse [the profound Dharma], but those who realize the true 
way do not abuse [the profound Dharma]. Even the beginners of the Distinct 
Teachings know the profound Dharma and thus do not abuse it. These are all 
beings with tentative good roots. Therefore this [kind of bodhisattvahood] is 
explained after [that of the contemplation of] “the two vehicles.” 


2. Ten Ways the Ten Objects of Contemplation Arise: 
Nine Pairs and a Single Sevenfold Category Lt € [49c3] 


These ten types of objects [of contemplation] apply [to the whole gamut of 
Buddhist practice,] from the situation of the ordinary, ignorant person to 
the [skillful] means of the Noble One. [At least] one object, that of the sense 
fields, is constantly manifested right before our eyes; whether or not [the 
sense objects] actually "arise" or "do not arise,’ you are always able to con- 
template them. As for the other nine types of objects, they can be contem- 
plated if they arise. But how can they be contemplated if they do not arise? 
Also, eight of the objects [of contemplation] are far removed from the right 
path, but if you deeply restrain and guard against [the defects therein], then 
you can return to the right track. The [last] two objects [of the two vehicles 


associate with good friends, do not learn 
well that the marks of dharmas are empty, 
this will be the conditions and activi- 
ties of these bodhisattvas. [298a17-20] 


Bodhisattvas of the six perfections7 Æ 
# li: that is, bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka 
Teachings. 


Beings with tentative good roots 5&8 HE 


There are bodhisattvas who are sitting 
in the midst of the assembly and hear 
the profound perfection of wisdom 
(prajnapdramita) but are not pleased 
with it and so they reject it. Why is this? 
These are goods sons and good daughters 
who had rejected the profound perfec- 
tion of wisdom in previous lives when 
they heard it, and so when they hear 
the profound perfection of wisdom in 
the present life, they reject it [again].... 
These people reject the universal wis- 
dom of the Buddhas of the past, present, 
and future, and therefore they arouse the 
karma of destroying dharmas. Because of 
having assembled karma from destroy- 
ing dharmas, they will fall into hell for 
immeasurable hundreds of thousands of 
millions of years. [304c2-12] 


3&18. in contrast to those with “real” $ 
good roots. 


How can they be contemplated if they 
do not arise 7^ SEfSTPEBR: therefore the first 
category of the sense fields as the objects 
of contemplation is the most "convenient" 
or accessible object for contemplation. 
The passionate afflictions are pretty steady 
and pervasive, too, but one cannot deny 
Chih-i's point that the skandhas and the 
sense fields are always a part of any human 
experience. 


Eight of the objects / [of con- 
templation]: one presumes that Chih-i 
is referring to the first eight categories, 
since the last two are the realms of the two 
vehicles and the bodhisattvas. 
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and bodhisattvas] are near to the right way, so if you reach this level you 
need not be concerned about a lack of contemplation—even a cursory culti- 
vation will result in [attaining] the correct [path and attainment]. 

Again, if you do not have understanding, then the various objects arise 
mutually and arouse a great web of doubt; it will be as if you are standing 
at the crossroads and do not know which way to go. If you are forewarned 
[by this explanation], your mind will be peaceful like space no matter how 
arbitrary and bizarre [the distractions and afflictions appear and are mani- 
fested]. 

There are ten ways in which [the ten objects of contemplation] arise 
mutually: 


1. Successively or not successively (random) KBAR KF 
2. Mixed or not mixed (one-by-one) TETTE 
3. Completely or incompletely (all together or not) AAA 
4. Cultivated or not cultivated 
(consciously or spontaneously) TEXTE E 
5. Perfectly or imperfectly DUNDA 
6. For benefit or harm tA 
7. For a long or short time DIA 
8. Difficult or easy RET RE 
9. Repeatedly or just once [3 
10. The three obstacles and four demonic forces = 


Thus there are nine pairs (#1-#9) and one seven-fold category (#10). 


1. Successively or Not Successively [49c13] 


There are three meanings to [arising in] succession: dharmas 7&, cultivating 
#5, and arousing #. 

[Successive] dharmas refers to progressing in succession from shallow to 
profound dharmas [such as teachings and practice]. 

[Successive] “cultivating” refers to having successively studied and 
practiced [the Buddha Dharma] already in previous lives, or to successively 
cultivating [the Buddha Dharma] in this life. 

[Successive] "arousing" refers to relying on successive cultivation to suc- 
cessively arouse [progress toward enlightenment]. 

There are three meanings to [arising] randomly: dharmas, cultivating, 
and arousing. 

[Random or non-successive] “arousing” refers to being indeterminate, 
so that perhaps first you arouse the objects of bodhisattvahood, and later 
arouse [the objects of] the sense fields. Although they are not successive 
[from the first to the last], still there are only ten categories. 
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[Random or non-successive] “cultivating” refers to first cultivating [the 
contemplation of the objects of] disease if you [suffer from] imbalance of 
the four elements, or first cultivating [the contemplation of the objects of] 
passionate afflictions if you are faced with increases in the four types of pas- 
sionate afflictions. In this way, each person should first cultivate [the type of 
contemplation] in accordance with the strengths [of their individual experi- 
ences and capacities]. 

“Dharmas” refers to [1] the fact that the sense fields of the eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue, and so forth are all the gates to quiescence; they are the 
dharmadhatu. Why should we then abandon this [phenomenal world] and 
depart for that [world of enlightenment]? So it says in the Jewel Trunk Sütra. 
You should know that there are no dharmas outside the dharmadhatu, and 
which are [really] successive [or hierarchical]. 

[2] The passionate afflictions are [indivisible from] the dharmadhàtu JA 
ENER. As it says in the Sutra of Non-actvity, “covetous desires are indivis- 
ible from the path.” The Vimalakirti Sütra says, “by practicing the anti-path, 
[the bodhisattva] penetrates and achieves the Buddhist path.” Since the Bud- 


dhist path is already penetrated, there is no further "succession." 
[3] Disease is the dharmadhatu MEEF. The Vimalakirti Sutra says, 
"[Just as] now my [that is, Vimalakirtis] sickness is neither real nor sub- 


The sense fields of the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue, and so forth are all the gates to 
quiescence; they are the dharmadhatu BR 
HAERA TSE ERII EE: under 
the topic here of the non-successive or 
non-gradual dharmas, Chih-i discusses 
the indivisibility of each of the ten objects 
of contemplation with the whole of reality, 
the dharmadhatu. This section is reflected 
in the famous opening by Kuan-ting in 
terms of the indivisibility of samsara and 
nirvana, and so forth (see 1c-2a). 

Also, in this case “non-successive” 
seems to connote more the meaning of 
“immediate” rather than “random” in the 
case of “arousing” and “cultivating.” 


So it says in the Jewel Trunk Sütra 
ILS EE RET: see the *Ratnakaàranda- 
[kavyüha]-sütra KA BREE, T no. 
462. The passage at 14.470c22-23 reads: 
“Manjusri said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. All dharmas are the gates 


to quiescence. All words and expressions 
are the gate to quiescence, because they 
signify or point to quiescence.” 


Covetous desires are indivisible from 
the path &$kB[ 5H: see the Sütra of Non- 
activity, T 15.752a7 and 759c13-19. This 
phrase has been quoted by Chih-i earlier; 
see the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 39a1, and 
the discussion of this topic earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18a-b. 


By practicing the anti-path, [the 
bodhisattva] penetrates and achieves the 
Buddhist path 47 #43518 ME ($58: see the 
Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.549227. This phrase 
also has been quoted previously by Chih-i 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 17b29, 18b3, 
and 47c9-10. See particularly the discus- 
sion at 18b-19b where Chih-i takes pains 
to deny the possible antinomian implica- 
tions of this statement. 


My sickness is neither real nor sub- 
stantial, the sickness of sentient beings 
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stantial, the sickness of sentient beings is neither real nor substantial" Thus 
[a bodhisattva] regulates himself and also saves [other] sentient beings. 
[Vimalakirti conventionally] consigned himself to being ill in a ten-feet 
square room, and [the Buddha at the time of his parinirvana] became "ill" at 
the Sàla Grove. This is the meaning here. 

[4] The marks of karma are the dharmadhdatu 3385315: FR. Karma is [the 
result of] the aggregate of volition (samskdra). The Lotus Sutra says, “Hav- 
ing profoundly mastered the marks of [both] offences and goodness, and 
universally illuminated the ten directions, [the Buddhas] extremely subtle 
and pure Dharma body is endowed with the thirty-two marks.” If you real- 
ize that karma arises from conditions, and does not exist on its own and is 


is neither real nor substantial SR 7 
4 3ERJSERKHIEBSIRIERJER: from the 
famous scene in the Vimalakirti Sutra 
where Vimalakirti "pretends" to be sick in 
order to provide an occasion for sharing 
the Buddha Dharma. See T 14.545a26-27. 
Boin (Vimalakirti Sutra, 125) translates: 
A sick Bodhisattva should make the 
following considerations (evam upala- 
ksitavyam): Just as my sickness is unreal 
(abhüta) and nonexistent (asat), so the 
sicknesses of beings are also unreal and 
nonexistent. 


Consigned himself to being ill in a ten- 
feet square room 4 x: st: the Vimala- 
kirti Sutra itself does not mention a “ten- 
feet square room,' but the term derives 
from its use in classical Chinese com- 
mentaries on the sütra. The context (T 
14.539b10-13) has Vimalakirti feigning ill- 
ness as a skillful means so that people will 
come to question him about the Buddha 
Dharma. Boin (Vimalakirti Sutra, 32-33) 
translates: 


Through skill in means, Vimalakirti 
made it known that he was ill (glana). 
In order to ask him about his illness, the 
king, ministers, the governors, the young 
people, the brahmans, the householders, 
the guildsmen, the citizens, the coun- 
try folk, and several thousands of other 
people left the great town of Vaisali and 
went to ask him about his illness. Then 


Vimalakirti addressed them at length 
with a discourse on bodily diseases 
(kayavyadhi). 
For further discussion by Chih-i on this 
topic of "disease as skillful means" see later 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 110c-111a. 


Became “ill” at the Sala Grove ##4 74 
fr: legend has it that the Buddha “passed 
away" after becoming ill and, facing north, 
lay down on his right side among the trees 
in the Sala Grove at Kusinagara. See the 
description of Sakyamuni’s “death” and 
the discussion on “disease” in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sūtra, T 12, 669c-673b. The 
Mahéaparinirvana Sūtra accepts the con- 
ceit that the Buddha “feigned” death for 
the sake of helping sentient beings; see the 
passage in T 12.669c14-16: 

At that time when the Tathagata finished 
his speaking, for the sake of helping sen- 
tient beings overcome their craving, he 
manifested his body as being sick and lay 
down on his right side like a sick person. 


Having profoundly mastered ... en- 
dowed with the thirty-two marks #Fi#3z 
PERATA RERET: 
or, more literally, “profoundly penetrated.” 
See the Lotus Sutra, T 9.35b28-29. This verse 
has been quoted many times already in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the note at 6c2-3. 


Realize that karma ... is thus empty, 
then karma can destroy karma i&X4tf* 
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thus empty, then [you realize that] karma can destroy karma. If sentient 
beings are to attain [the liberation of] "crossing over" through karma, then 
various [types of] karma should be manifested [conventionally] to establish 
karma through this [conventional] karma. [But you should realize that] 
both the bonds of [conventional] karma and the liberation of [empty] non- 
karma are “unobtainable.” The manifestations of the "Universal Gate" [of 
Avalokitesvara] illumine both bondage and liberation, and therefore it is 
called "profound accomplishment? How can it be said that such a figure is 
[merely] a Vaipulya (Mahayana) master? [Surely such a figure is even greater 
than that.] 

[5] Demonic forces are the dharmadhatu RBRiIER. The Surangama 
[Samadhi] Sütra says, “The thusness of the demonic realm of Mara and the 
thusness of the Buddha realm are a single thusness and not two [different] 
thusnesses.” In reality we cannot perceive [the substantial existence of] a 
Buddha, much less can we perceive the [substantial] existence of demons. 


PATER IS HERS: that is, the real- 
ization of the emptiness of karma destroys 
the power of karma; if karma is “empty,” 
how can it affect you? 


Both the bonds of karma and the liber- 
ation of non-karma are “unobtainable” = 
HRE: Chih-i seems to be apply- 
ing the threefold pattern of emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle to karma 
and how to overcome karma. Karma is 
“empty” of substantial being, and yet it 
affects us conventionally. If so, then this 
phrase concerning the “unobtainability” 
of both the emptiness and conventional 
aspects of karma, and the next phrase con- 
cerning the power of Avalokite$vara over 
both of these aspects, would represent the 
position of the Middle. 


Manifestations of the “Universal Gate” 
[of Avalokitesvara] 4 P57538: a phrase 
from the very end of the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.58b4-5, the chap- 
ter on the manifestations of Avalokitesvara 
(the full translated title being "Ihe Gate- 
way to Everywhere of the Bodhisattva He 
Who Observes the Sounds of the World"). 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 319 [294]) translates: 


If there is a living being who shall hear 
the Chapter of the Bodhisattva He Who 
Observes the Sounds of the World, the 
deeds of self-mastery, the manifestation 
of the gateway to everywhere, the pow- 
ers of supernatural penetrations, be it 
known that that persons merit shall not 
be slight. 


The thusness of the demonic realm 
of Mara and the thusness of the Buddha 
realm are a single thusness and not two 
[different] thusnesses J F inte F 40 — 40 
t — hil: see the Sürarigama Samadhi Sūtra, 
T 15.639c14-15: 

The thusness of the demonic realm of 
Mara is indivisible from the thusness of 
the Buddha realm. The thusness of the 
demonic realm of Mara and the thus- 
ness of the Buddha realm are neither two 
nor distinct. We are not independent of 
this thusness. The marks of the demonic 
realm of Mara are indivisible from the 
marks of the Buddha realm. The dhar- 
mas of the demonic realm of Mara and 
the dharmas of the Buddha realm are 
neither two nor distinct. We can neither 
transcend nor go beyond these dharmas 
and marks. 
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Even if there "are" demons, you can endure and control them “by applying 
good medicine to your sandals.” 

[6] Dhyana is the dharmadhatu t# i314 F. Being able to contemplate the 
nature of the mind is called “superior concentration.” This is the Sirangama 
[Samadhi], which involves neither darkness nor distraction, but is a realiza- 
tion of the King of Samadhis that includes all samadhis within it. 

[7] [Mistaken] views are the dharmadhatu ABREX. The Vimalakirti 
Sutra says, “One realizes correct marks by means of deviant marks.” and 
"One is unmoved by the various false views and cultivates the thirty-seven 
auxiliary practices [of the path]? Also, [it is possible] to cultivate the thirty- 
seven steps [on the path] while being moved [by mistaken views], to culti- 
vate while not being moved, to cultivate while both being moved and not 
being moved, and to cultivate while neither being moved nor not being 
moved. Thus, [mistaken] views are the gate [for entering the path], and [mis- 


taken views are] the attendants [for realizing enlightenment]. 
[8] Arrogance is the dharmadhatu 185315 #. Upon reflection [you see 


Applying good medicine to your 
sandals E ie: this is an example of 
a short quote that serves as a kind of 
metanym; it does not make much sense 
in itself, but is clear when its entire con- 
text is understood. The phrase is from 
the Maháparinirvàna Sutra, T 12.661212, 
where the Buddha teaching how the sütras 
serve as a means to gain wisdom and to 
avoid being an icchantika. The context 
(lines 9-15) reads: 

In this way the scriptures serve people as 
a cause for gaining bodhi-wisdom and to 
avoid being an icchantika. Again, good 
sons. It is analogous to a good doctor and 
a good doctor's son. Suppose you know 
that you are going deep [into the forest] 
away from any doctors. You know well 
the supreme spells for removing poison. 
If you wish to have good spells and medi- 
cine [to guard against] poisonous snakes, 
dragons, and vipers, you should use this 
good medicine and apply it to your leather 
sandals. Even if you step on poisonous 
vermin, the poison will be neutralized by 
this [medicine].... The Mahayana scrip- 
ture, the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, is also 
like this. 


Sürahgama H158k [Samadhi]: for 
Chih-i, this samadhi is the state wherein 
one has a full realization of the Middle 
Way; see the discussion of the Dharma 
body earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
20C13-21. 


Darkness $k: a play on words with the 
character that is used in the transliteration 
of samadhi =Z Bk. 


One realizes correct marks by means 
of deviant marks J) 7848 A. IETB: see the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.540b6-7: 

If you are able, realize the eight libera- 
tions (vimoksa) without abandoning the 
eight depravities (mithyatvasamata); 
thus by means of mistaken marks one 
realizes the correct marks. 


One is unmoved by the various false 
views and cultivates the thirty-seven 
steps [on the path] Wat aram =t 
un: see the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.539c24. 
Boin, 44, translates Vimalakirti's advice to 
Sàriputra: 

Not avoiding false views (drstigata), 
but basing oneself on the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhi- 
paksikadharma), this is how to meditate. 
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that arrogance is] passionate affliction. [You should] contemplate arrogance 
as non-arrogance, arrogance as great arrogance, and as neither arrogance 
nor non-arrogance, thus perfecting the secret treasury and entering great 
nirvana. 

[9] The two vehicles are the dharmadhatu —® B&F. [The Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra says that] “If you perceive only emptiness and do not perceive 
non-emptiness, [this is not the Middle Way]” and so forth, and “A wise 
person perceives emptiness and also non-emptiness.” If you “reach a definite 
consummation of the sravaka teachings [through] the king of all sutras [i.e., 
the Lotus Sutra], and clearly consider it upon hearing it, you can approach 


» 
near to the supreme way. 


Contemplate arrogance as non-arro- 
gance, arrogance as great arrogance, and 
as neither arrogance nor non-arrogance 
M18 EIRE AC JETR JE ME: that is, utilize 
the threefold pattern to contemplate arro- 
gance first as empty and without substan- 
tial existence, then in its aspect as conven- 
tionally existent and greatly influential, 
and finally as the Middle Way. 


Perfecting the secret treasury and 
entering great nirvana KMERAKE 
7&: in a passage quoted many times before 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (and will be used 
many more times below), the Mahdpari- 
nirvana Sutra (T 12.616b9-10) speaks of 
the Buddha leading all sentient beings to 
dwell peacefully in "the secret treasury" 
and then "entering nirvana.' For a full 
translation of the context see the note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 2001. 


If you perceive only emptiness and do 
not perceive non-emptiness 418 FL j^ 287 
RLAS28: see the Mahüparinirvàna Sutra, T 
12.767c23. for a full translation and discus- 
sion of this passage see the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 2826-8. 


A wise person perceives emptiness and 
also non-emptiness 9 4 51.22 & WAZ: see 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.767c20; 
see previous note; the passage continues: 
*... [perceives] permanence and tran- 
sience, suffering and bliss, selfhood and 


non-selfhood.”” 


Reach a definite consummation of the 
$ravaka teachings [through] the king of 
all sütras, and clearly consider it upon 
hearing it, you can approach near to the 
supreme way à J X iesu ENU 
gi HES UTE EŠ: an almost direct quote 
from the Lotus Sütra, T 9.32a15-17. Hurvitz 
(180-81 [165]), translates: 

O Medicine King, you are to know 
That, in this way, men 

Who do not hear the Scripture of the 

Dharma Blossom 
Are very far removed from Buddha- 
knowledge. 

If they hear this profound scripture 
Which determines precisely the dharma 
of the voice-hearer, 

This king of scriptures, 

And, having heard it, think on it with 
understanding, 

Let it be known that these persons 
Are close to Buddha-wisdom. 


Chih-i seems to take the “Sravaka teach- 
ings" as that which one should consider 
after hearing it, which allows sravakas 
to approach the supreme way, but in the 
Lotus Sütra it is the Lotus Sütra itself, the 
“king of scriptures,’ that the $ravakas are 
supposed to consider after they hear it, and 
it is attention to the Lotus Sutra that will 
lead them to approach the supreme wis- 
dom of a Buddha. This phrase and quote 
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[10] The objects of the bodhisattva are the dharmadhatu 3& i SE E315 R. 
Even the lowest and evil [forms of existence in] samsara, and the inferior 
[followers of] Hinayana, are indivisible from the dharmadhatu; how can it 
be said that the bodhisattva Dharma is not the path of the Buddha? Also, 
the tentativeness of the [skillful] means of the bodhisattva is a tentativeness 
that is indivisible from the real, and yet is neither tentative nor real; thus 
[the bodhisattva] perfects the secret treasury and enters great nirvana. Each 
and every dharma is indivisible from the dharmadhatu. This is the mark of 
dharmas as “not successive.” 


2. Mixed or Not Mixed [50a21] 


The mixed or not mixed [arising of the ten objects of contemplation] is 
as follows. "Not mixed" (i.e., one-by-one) is for one object to arise, and 
then another object to arise, in a sequential and clearly distinguished way. 
"Mixed" arising is when it happens that [the objects of] the sense fields are 
aroused, and then also passionate afflictions arise, and before the passionate 
afflictions are released #, karma and demonic forces and dhyana and false 
views and arrogance and so forth also spring up one after the other or along 
side each other. Though [the objects are] called “mixed,” they do not go 
beyond these ten categories. 


3. Completely or Incompletely [50a25] 


For the ten [objects of contemplation to arise] together is called “complete,” 
and for nine or fewer [to arise together] is called “incomplete.” This [cat- 
egory of] "complete or incomplete" applies [to the above two types of] "suc- 
cessive or not successive (random)” and “mixed or non-mixed.” 

Also, there is a comprehensive completeness, and comprehensive 
incompleteness, a distinct completeness, and a distinct incompleteness. For 
the ten [objects of contemplation to arise] together [comprehensively] is 
called “comprehensive completeness.” For the ten [objects to arise together] 
yet without some individual aspects is called “comprehensive incomplete- 
ness.” For there to be nine [or fewer] and [also] missing [some individual 


has appeared in the Mo-ho chih-kuan pre- 
viously; see 33b11 and 34c3. 
Comprehensive incompleteness #7 
R: or, "incomplete though comprehen- 
sive. Chan-jan (BT-III, 153) explains this 
as meaning that "although all ten arise 
together, each of the individual catego- 


ries may have some aspect missing.” For 
example, even though all ten objects arise 
together, not all of the dhyàna stages 
included in the sixth object of “dhyana 
concentration" may be present, or, not all 
possible demonic temptations within the 
fifth object of "demonic forces" may be 
present. 
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aspects within the categories] is called “distinct incompleteness.” For there 
to be nine [or fewer] and yet [comprehensively including] all the individual 
[aspects] within [those categories] is called “distinct completeness.” 

Also, there is horizontal completeness, horizontal incompleteness, 
vertical completeness, and vertical incompleteness. For example, suppose 
you arouse the four dhyana meditations [sob] and you reach [the dhyana 
concentration that is] beyond conceptualization, this is “vertical complete- 
ness.’ If you reach only the abode of no function, this is “vertical incomplete- 
ness.’ If you attain [the six] penetrating [supranormal powers] and [three] 
illuminating insights, the [eight] liberations, and so forth, this is “horizontal 
completeness.” Stopping at arousing only seven liberations is [an example 
of] “horizontal incompleteness.” Also, arousing from the first dhyana stage 
and reaching the fourth dhyana stage is “vertical completeness.” To attain 
[only] up to the third dhyana stage [or below] is “vertical incompletion.’ To 
reach the ninth level of the first dhyana stage is [an example of] "vertical 
completion.” Reaching the eighth level would be [an example of] "vertical 
incompletion.” For one level to include all five [preliminary] constituents [of 
meditation] is “horizontal completion.” To achieve only four [or fewer] com- 
ponents is "horizontal incompletion.” You should know that other examples 
could be given in the same pattern, ad infinitum. 


4. Cultivated or Not Cultivated (Consciously or Spontaneously) [sob6] 


Conscious cultivation of the sense fields [as objects of contemplation] 
and thus reaching an understanding of these sense fields is "the arising of 
(conscious) cultivation. To unconsciously [contemplate] the sense fields 


Arouse the four dhyana meditations 
and you reach beyond conceptualization 
(naivasamjna-samjndyatana) % Wie E JE 
18: the highest of the four stages of form- 
lessness that are beyond the four dhyàna 
stages. See Hurvitz, Chih-i, 340-42. 


Abode of no function THÈ (akim- 
canyá): the third of the four stages of 
formlessness. 


[The six] penetrating [supranormal 
powers] and [three] illuminating insights 
3883: the supranormal powers attained by 
an arhat: three illuminating "insights" — 
BH (knowing past actions, knowing future 
results, and knowing present conditions) 
and the more well-known six supranormal 


powers 7\(i#)3#. For details, see the Tz'u-ti 
chan-men, T 46.529a. 

The ninth level of the first dhyana 
stage ium: in the Tzu-ti chan-men (T 
46.512c3-5) Chih-i explains that in culti- 
vating dhyana there are three "levels" of 
superior, middling, and inferior abilities. 
Each of these three are also divided into 
superior, middling, and inferior, thus giv- 
ing nine levels or abilities in cultivating 
dhyàna. Hence the ninth level of dhyàna 
would be the "superior superior" level. 

All five constituents 71 x: these are the 
five qualities of examination, reflection, 
joy, bliss, and singlemindedness. 
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and thus spontaneously arouse penetrating understanding of mental and 
physical objects is “the arising of (unconscious) non-cultivation.” The same 
is true [for the other nine objects of contemplation] up to the objects of 
bodhisattvahood. You should know that the four options of the tetralemma 
is the basic pattern, and the weaving of these options gives thirty-six options. 
Details are given in the section on the objects of passionate afflictions. 


5. Perfectly or Imperfectly [sob10] 


If you arouse one of the objects [of contemplation] and utterly fulfill it, and 
after fulfilling it let it go, and then arouse the other objects [of contempla- 
tion], and then fulfill the other objects[, this is called "perfectly" (contem- 
plating the ten objects)]. If you arouse one category so that it suddenly arises 
and suddenly perishes, so that you not only miss some of the categories, 
but also some of the individual parts are vague and unclear(, this is called 
“imperfect” (contemplation of the objects)]. The above category of “com- 
plete and incomplete" involved only clarifying the number of items, but this 
category involves discussing the essential parts from beginning to end. 


6. For Benefit or Harm [50b14] 


Even if you arouse evil dharmas, this can bring about enormous benefit in 
cessation-and-contemplation, deepening the quiescence [of cessation] and 
luminosity [of contemplation]. On the other hand, arousing good dharmas 
can [ironically] bring about great loss in cessation-and-contemplation. This 
may involve loss in quiescence and illumination, or increase in quiescence 
and loss in illumination, or loss in quiescence and increase in illumination, 
or both increase [in some sense] and loss [in another sense]. 


8. Difficult or Easy [50b17] 


Sometimes evil dharmas have a difficult or easy [arising], and sometimes 
good dharmas have a difficult or easy [arising], or both are difficult or both 
easy. 


Thirty-six options =+7 4): each 
option of the tetralemma (a, non-a, both, 
and neither) is applied to all four, giving 
sixteen options. When you include the 
original four options, this gives twenty 
options. There is a further sixteen options 
that are applied to nirvana. All added 
together (four plus sixteen plus sixteen) 


give thiry-six logical possibilities. 

Details are given in the section on the 
objects of passionate afflictions: see the 
explanation in Mo-ho chih-kuan, 104c-106a. 


8. Difficult or easy #5: for some 
unknown reason, items 7 and 8 are 
reversed from their sequence in the origi- 
nal list. 
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7. For a Long or Short Time [50b18] 


Sometimes there is an object [of contemplation] that does not pass away for 
a long time, or there is an object that passes away immediately upon arising, 
and so forth. 


9. Repeatedly or Just Once [50b19] 


Sometimes there is an object [that appears] again and again many times, or 
there is an object that arises once and then goes to rest and does not arise 
again, and so forth. 

In these ways [the arising of the objects of contemplation] are various 
and dissimilar; you should know this meaning well and not be mistakenly 
detached or attached [to these various forms of arising]. Refine them all 
through [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation, and you will not 
stagnate [at a lower level of achievement]. 


10. The Three Obstacles and Four Demonic Forces [50b23] 


The Contemplation of Samantabhadra says, “People in Jambudvipa have 
three heavy obstacles.” [1] The sense fields and [3] disease are obstacles of 
[karmic] retribution. [2] Passionate afflictions, [7] mistaken views, and [8] 
arrogance are obstacles of passionate affliction. [4] Karma, [5] demonic 
forces, [6] dhyana, [9] the two vehicles, and [10] bodhisattvahood are 
obstacles of karmic deeds. These obstruct cessation-and-contemplation so 
that it is not clear and quiescent, block the path of bodhi-wisdom, and lead 
the practitioner to not penetrate and attain the five (preliminary) grades (of 
the disciple) and the level of the purification of the six senses; therefore they 
are called “obstacles.” 


People in Jambudvipa have three 
heavy obstacles [ij #42 A =i H: from the 
opening section of “the sūtra of medita- 
tion on the bodhisattva Universal Virtue” 
fb a EE EC BETTER, T 9.389c28-29. The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra, 348-49, translates: 


The Bodhisattva Universal Virtue is 
boundless in the size of his body, bound- 
less in the sound of his voice, and bound- 
less in the form of his image. Desiring to 
come to this world, he makes us of his 
free transcendent powers and shrinks 
his stature to the small size [of a human 
being]. Because the people in Jambudvipa 
have the three heavy hindrances, by his 


wisdom-power he appears transformed 
as mounted on a white elephant. 

In this text the “three hindrances” seem 
to refer to the three poisons of greed, 
anger, and delusion, but Chih-i gives these 
categories a new spin. 


Five grades and the level of the puri- 
fication of the six senses £m tia R 
ft: the five preliminary grades is the level 
Chih-i claims on his deathbed to have 
reached during his life. The "purification 
of the six senses" is equivalent to the level 
of the “identity of resemblance,’ the fourth 
of the levels of Six Identities. 
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The four demonic forces are as follows. [The sense fields of] the skandhas 
and sense entrances (áyatana) are properly the “demons of the skandhas,’ 
and [the objects of] karma, dhyana, the two vehicles, and bodhisattvahood 
are also called “demons of the skandhas” because they are involved in the 
skandha of volition. [The objects of] the passionate afflictions, mistaken 
views, and arrogance are included in the “demons of the passionate afflic- 
tions.” Disease is a cause of death, and thus is included in the “demon of 
death?” Demonic forces [as the object of contemplation] [5oc] are included 
in [the category of] the “supernatural demons.” 

Mara [the personification of demonic forces] is also called "the plun- 
derer" The destroying of contemplation is called "plundering life" and the 
destroying of cessation is called “plundering the body.’ Mara is also called 
“deceitful grinder,’ because he grinds down contemplation and deceitfully 
leads to darkness, and grinds down cessation and deceitfully leads to distrac- 
tion and licentiousness. Therefore these are called “demons.” 


3. Questions and Answers [50c3] 


Question: What is the meaning of “arising mutually”? 

Answer: [These arisings of the objects of contemplation] all depend on 
causes and conditions from the two realms [of the past and the present]. 

If in the past you planted the seed of [cultivating] gradual contempla- 
tion, now by obtaining the rain of practice you can arouse successive arising 
[of the objects of contemplation]. 

If in the past you cultivated undetermined or variable seeds, then you 
will experience "mixed" arising. 

If in the past you cultivated numerous Dharmas completely, then you 
will experience "complete" arising. If in the past you cultivated numerous 
Dharmas incompletely, then you will experience "incomplete" arising. 

If in the past you encountered the attainment of illumination, now you 
will experience arising "perfectly" If in the past you only cultivated without 
[attaining] illumination, now your arising will be “imperfect 

If the causes from the past are strong, then there will be arising even 
without cultivation in the present. If in the present the conditions are strong, 
then by proceeding to cultivation there will be arising. 

If both the causes in the past and the conditions in the present are good 
and skillful and faced toward the supreme path, then benefits will arise in 
the present. If there is poison mixed in with the causes and conditions of the 
past, then you will suffer loss. 

If the causes for arising are weak, they will not last long; if the causes for 
arising are strong, they will last a long time. 

You should judge the strength and weakness [of the causes and condi- 
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tions of your meditation] step by step from the crude and minute stages to 
the [highest] fourth dhyana, and so forth. 

The ease with which good can arise is related to lightness of the impedi- 
ments, and the difficulty with which good can arise depends on the heavi- 
ness of the impediments. The difficulty with which evil can arise depends 
on the sharpness of your faculties, and the ease with which evil can arise 
depends on the dullness of your faculties. 

If evil desires are extinguished, they will take their leave; if good desires 
arise they will make themselves known—this happens once and not repeat- 
edly. If good desires are extinguished and you seek assistance, or if you 
seek relief from the emergence of evil desires, these [experiences will arise] 
repeatedly over and over again. 

These matters should all be taught orally [directly from master to disci- 
ple], using wisdom in good measure. You should not rely on your own heart 
and mind as your teacher, or you will make mistaken judgements as to what 
is right and wrong. You should accept this humbly, and [practice cessation- 
and-contemplation] diligently and seriously. 


4. Sixteen Questions and Answers [fielded by Kuan-ting] [50c18] 


Some private speculations are as follows. 

[1.] Dharmas are [as numerous as] dust; why are the objects [of contem- 
plation] set at ten? 

Answer: This is analogous to the great earth, which is one and yet is able 
to give birth to various plants. As a number, [ten] is neither too broad nor 
too brief, and its meaning is easily comprehended. Therefore [Chih-i] speaks 
of ten [categories]. 


[2.] Question: What features do the ten objects [of contemplation] share 
in common, and [which features are] distinct? 

Answer: No one is without a [physical] body when one [is born and] 
begins to have physical experiences, and so when the sütras teach contem- 
plation, they often begin with [expounding on] the arising of sensual forms. 


Some private speculations £A fifi: here 
follows sixteen questions and answers on 
the above subject that seem to have been 
fielded by Kuan-ting and were not part of 
Chih-i’s original lectures. The purport of 
the questions and answers is often obtuse, 
and one is left wondering what is the point 
of many of the issues, other than scholastic 
elaboration. 


The great earth, which is one and yet 
is able to give birth to various plants Kit 
— BE^E TE TÉ SF: a phrase from verses in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.428216. 


Therefore [Chih-i] speaks of ten iS 
+: a similar explanation is given at the 
beginning of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (3b) to 
explain why it has ten chapters, no more 
and no less. 
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Therefore [1] the skandhas [and sense fields] are the first [of the objects of 
contemplation]. With the skandhas as the basis [for the rest of the objects 
of contemplation, the passionate afflictions and karmic marks are] causes 
of skandhas, [disease is] the disease of skandhas, [demonic forces are] the 
lords of the skandhas, [dhyana concentration results in] good skandhas, 
[mistaken views and arrogance are also] causes of skandhas, and [those of 
the two vehicles and bodhisattvas have] distinct skandhas, and so forth. 

[2] Features [that are shared] with that of passionate afflictions: [mis- 
taken] views and arrogance are the same as passionate afflictions; the 
skandhas and sense fields and disease are the results of passionate afflic- 
tions; karma is the cause of passionate afflictions; through dhyana one 
remains unmoved by karmic forces; karma is the functioning of passionate 
afflictions; demonic forces control this realm of desires and are the lords of 
passionate affliction; and the two vehicles and bodhisattvahood are distinct 
from the constraints of passionate afflictions. 

[3] Features shared with [the objects of] disease: the skandhas and the 
sense fields are the basis of disease; passionate afflictions, [mistaken] views, 
and arrogance are the disease of passionate afflictions. The Vimalakirti 
Sütra says, “Now, my disease is something that arises from delusions in 
the past and passionate afflictions.” Karma is the same as for disease. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra says, “The King’s disease is now serious.” This points 
to the fact that the five heinous offences are diseases. Demonic forces are 
able to produce disease. [For example,] the three kinds of disasters [brought 


With the skandhas as the basis ... dis- 
tinct skandhas, and so forth WEAR 
PS AB RS E FS VA SIRS: this passage 
is a good example of the extreme brevity 
or terseness of some of the explanations 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. I have followed 
the interpretation by Chan-jan (BT-III, 
169), and the expanded translation by 
Kanno (Ichinen sanzen, 111) and Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 264ff.). 

Now, my disease is something that 
arises from delusions in the past and 
passionate afflictions 4 f 3 1 0E RI tt 
ZERRA: see the Vimalakirti Sutra, 
T 14.544C27-28, where Vimalakirti is 
explaining the causes of his illness. Boin 
(Vimalakirti Sütra, 121) translates: 

My sickness arises from the actions pro- 
duced by the radically perverted views 


(purvantabhitaviparyasa), imaginations 
(parikalpa) and passions (klesa). In the 
body, there does not really exist any 
dharma that can undergo this sickness. 
The King's disease is now serious t 
SWE: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.720b13. The context is part of a state- 
ment by King Ajatasatru Vaidehiputra, a 
contemporary of Sakyamuni, who killed 
his own father Bimbisara (the king of 
Magadha) and, together with Devadatta, 
conspired unsuccessfully against the Bud- 
dhist Sangha: 
Jaya [the great doctor], I am now seriously 
ill. | have aroused evil and grave harm 
against the king of the good Dharma. All 
good medicine, wonderful herbs, magi- 
cal spells, and skillful means with regard 
to disease are not capable of healing me. 
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about by fire, water, and wind] are external disorders, and shortness of 
breath and ecstasy are internal disorders [brought about by demonic forces]. 
Dhyàna is sometimes accompanied by a kind of ecstasy that is an internal 
disease. Those of the two vehicles and bodhisattvas may suffer from the dis- 
ease of [attachment to] emptiness, but [you should know that] the disease of 
[attachment to] emptiness is also empty. 

[4] Features shared with [the objects of] karma: the skandhas and the 
sense fields are the results of karma; passionate afflictions, false views, and 
arrogance are the basis for karma; disease is karmic retribution; demonic 
forces are demonic karma; through dhyàna you remain unmoved by karma; 
and those of the two vehicles and bodhisattvas have undefiled karma. 

[5] Features shared with [the objects of] demonic forces: the skandhas 
and sense fields are the demons of the skandhas; passionate afflictions, mis- 
taken views, and arrogance are the demons of passionate afflictions; disease 
is the demon of death; demonic forces are the supernatural demons; the rest 
are all encompassed by the demonic forces of the skandha of volition. 

[6] Features shared with [the objects of] dhyana concentration: dhyana 
itself is the object; skandha and the sense fields, passionate afflictions, mis- 
taken views, arrogance, and karma are all encompassed within the ten great 
[mental] domains of concentration on mental activity; demonic forces are 
the results of pre-dhyana preparations when you have not yet [attained 
higher levels of] contemplative insight, and these are also encompassed 
within [or happen during the practice of] concentration on mental activity; 
those of the two vehicles and the bodhisattvas are encompassed within [the 


A kind of ecstasy that is an inter- 
nal disease E S£ 1588: “ecstasy” (or 
“joy and bliss") are two aspects of earlier 
stages of the four dhyana stages that are 
transcended in later and higher stages, 
because ecstasy from dhyana can become 
an obstacle to higher enlightenment. 


The disease of emptiness is also empty 
22999" 22: a phrase from the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.545a13, where Vimalakirti is 
discussing the "emptiness" of his apparant 
disease. Boin, 123, translates the context: 

From the point of view of sameness 
(samatddarsana), there is no separate 
sickness, there is only an empty sick- 
ness. Emptiness and sickness should be 
considered as equally empty. Any why? 


Because this emptiness and this sickness 

are absolutely empty (atyantasünya). 

Ten great [mental] domains Tt X3: 
(mahàá-bhümikàá) of concentration on 
mental activity U8: all of the vari- 
ous types of mental activity. The Abhi- 
dharmakoása lists the ten as sensation 5, 
perception f&, volition #, contact ftii, 
desire k, wisdom €, remembrance &, 
attention lFX, determination BA, and 
concentration = Œ H. 


You have not yet [attained higher lev- 
els of] contemplative insight #3) (#)# 
3E (andgamya): a term referring to pre- 
liminary dhyàna practices where one has 
not yet entered into the four dhyàna stages 
proper. 
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realm of] pure dhyana [concentration], and are encompassed in the three 
types of [superior, middling, and inferior] concentrations. The superior con- 
centration encompasses the bodhisattvas and those of the two vehicles, the 
two middling and inferior concentrations encompass the other eight realms 


[of the objects of contemplation]. 


[7] Features shared with [mistaken] views: [the objects of] the skandhas 
and sense fields correspond to the [mistaken] views of self and of sentient 
beings, [the objects of] passionate afflictions encompass the five [mistaken] 
views, [the objects of] disease [correspond to] the [mistaken] views of things 
with life and the life force, karma and dhyana [correspond to] [mistaken] 


Three types of [superior, middling, 
and inferior] concentrations =‘: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.769b12-20: 

Good sons. All sentient being are 
endowed with three types of concen- 
trations: superior Ł, middling , and 
inferior F. The superior [concentration] 
is Buddha-nature. Therefore it is said 
that all sentient beings without excep- 
tion have the Buddha-nature. The mid- 
dling [concentration] is that all sentient 
beings are endowed with [the potential 
to attain] the first dhyana stage. When 
there are [proper] causes and conditions, 
then one is able to cultivate it. If there are 
no [proper] causes and conditions, then 
one is not able to cultivate it. There are 
two types of causes and conditions: first 
are disasters, and second are the break- 
ing of the bonds of this realm of desires. 
Therefore it is said that all sentient beings 
without exception are endowed with 
the middling concentration. The infe- 
rior concentration is the concentration 
on mental activity within the ten great 
[mental] domains. Therefore it is said 
that all sentient beings without exception 
are endowed with the inferior concentra- 
tion. 


Features shared with [mistaken] 
views i818 Ki: as Chan-jan (BT-III, 174- 
75) points out, the terms in this section 
seem to be based on a passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra, T 8.221c12-19, and the 
commentary on this passage in the Ta chih 


tu lun, T 25.319b-c. 
The passage from the Paricavimsati 
Sutra and Ta chih tu lun reads: 


The Buddha said to Sàriputra: "When 
the Bodhisattva-mahasattva practices 
prajnaparamita he should consider this, 
that bodhisattvas have only nominal 
existence, Buddhas have only nominal 
existence, prajnaparamita has only nom- 
inal existence,... Sariputra, in this way 
the self has only nominal existence. The 
eternal existence of all selves is unob- 
tainable. Things with the life-force of 
sentient beings, things with life, things 
that are born, things that are cultivated 
and produced by many people, things 
that are produced through afflictions, 
things that arise, things that arise through 
afflictions, things that are experienced, 
things that are experienced as afflictions, 
things that are known, and things that 
are viewed; these are all unobtainable. 
They are unobtainable because they 
are empty. They are only given names. 
Bodhisattva-mahàsattvas, when they 
practice prajfiapáramitàá, should not per- 
ceive the self or sentient beings [as sub- 
stantially existing]. 

Five [mistaken] views 3 R: these are 
mistaken views concerning the body 5 Fi 
(that it has selfhood 4X Fi), extreme views 
3& R, deviant views #5, attachment to 
false views FLAX EL, and attachment to the 
precepts RERA.. 
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views on things that are produced, and also the [mistaken] views from being 
attached to the precepts; demonic forces are encompassed by the false views 
of the production of afflictions, the experiencing of afflictions, and the aris- 
ing of afflictions, and also samsara is encompassed by the extreme views; 
arrogance is encompassed by the [mistaken] view of the self; the two vehicles 
and the bodhisattvas of skillful means are all encompassed by twisted views. 

[8] Features shared with [the objects of] arrogance: the skandhas and 
the sense fields are encompassed by self-arrogance; passionate afflictions are 
encompassed by arrogant pride; disease is encompassed by incomparable 
arrogance; karma is encompassed by haughty arrogance, because haughti- 
ness creates karma; demonic forces are encompassed by great arrogance; 
dhyàna is encompassed by haughty arrogance; false views are also encom- 
passed by great arrogance; those of the two vehicles and bodhisattvas are 
encompassed by overweening arrogance. 

[9] Features shared with those ofthe two vehicles: the four mindfulnesses 
[concerning the objects of body, sensation, mind, and dharmas] and the four 
truths encompass the other nine objects [of contemplation]. 

[10] Features shared with the objects of bodhisattvahood: the other nine 
objects are encompassed by the Four Universal [bodhisattva] Vows. 


[3.] Question: these [categories] share in common the fact that they are 
called dharmas of these objects [of contemplation]. Do those who practice 
also share something [such as their name], or not? 

Answer: The Mahdparinirvana Sutra says, "Why is it that those who 


The two vehicles and the bodhisattvas 
of skillful means —3€7; 48 £i PE: the 


parinirvana at Ku$inagara. Such a view 
is called the “twisted view" of the $rávaka 


bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka and Shared 
Teachings, and some of the bodhisattvas 
of the Distinct Teachings. 


Encompassed by twisted views Hi R.: 
Chan-jan (BT-III, 175) explains this term 
by referring to a passage in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.731a13- b6: 

What is that called the mistaken twisted 
view of the śrāvaka and pratyekabuddha? 
They perceive the bodhisattva to have 
[literally] descended from the Tusita 
heaven riding on a white elephant and 
entering the noble womb of his mother, 
with his father’s name being Suddho- 
dana and his mother's name Maya,... 
[and so forth through the major events 
of Sakyamuni' life] ... until he entered 


and pratyekabuddha. 


Features shared with arrogance i 
1818: in this section Kuan-ting seems to 
be following the list of various kinds of 
arrogance given in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.670a14-15, though there is 
some difference: arrogance 1&, arrogant 
pride 1&1&, incomparable arrogance #21 
12, overweening arrogance #4 £18, self- 
arrogance #x/#, mistaken arrogance 7618, 
and haughty arrogance 1818. 

Encompassed by self-arrogance $X1& 
ify: or, arrogance based on the belief that 
there is a substantial “self? 

Four Universal Vows 54%: see the 
earlier section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
8a7-10b7, on the Four Universal Vows. 
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have not yet aroused aspiration for enlightenment ... are also called 
bodhisattvas?" Thus, people who [contemplate] the first nine objects are 
also called bodhisattvas. As for sharing the features of those of the two vehi- 
cles, there are the categories of the four types of Sravaka. The people [who 
contemplate] the bottom eight objects are encompassed by [the category of] 
"éravakas of overweening arrogance.” The bodhisattvas are encompassed 
by [the category of] the sravaka of the Buddha path [i.e., the transformed 


$ravaka ]. 


[4.] Question: Are [the ten objects of contemplation] all transient, or not? 

Answer: The Ratnagotravibhaga says, “Bodhisattvas dwell in an unde- 
filed realm, but have the perverted view that it is transient." 

[5.] Question: Are they all defiled, or not? 

Answer: They all share [the experience of] being defiled, but there are 
slight differences in the meaning of the existence [of defilements]. 


[6.] Question: Do they share the feature of partial truth, or not? 
Answer: 'Ihey all share the feature of being partial, but there are slight 


differences in their “truth.” 


Why is it that those who have not yet 
aroused aspiration for enlightenment 
... are also called “bodhisattvas” = {J # 
3 Lill 4 SERE: an extract from a longer 
passage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.658c23-659a1: 

Kasyapa said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. How do those who have not 
yet aroused aspiration to enlightenment 
obtain the cause for bodhi-wisdom?" 

The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “If they 
hear the Mahaparinirvana Sutra and say 
‘I do not need to arouse aspiration for 
enlightenment, they slander the good 
Dharma.... When those people come to 
the end of their lives, and if they then 
dwell in the three [evil] destinies or as 
human or divine being and then again are 
mindful of [attaining] the mind of bodhi- 
wisdom, then these people should be 
known as great bodhisattva-mahasattvas-’ 


This passage does not seem to say what 
Kuan-ting has in his truncated version. 


Four types of $ràvaka Uuf& = i: the 
Treatise on the Lotus Sutra (*Saddharma- 


pundarikopadesa, T no. 1519, 26.9a15-17), 
attributed to Vasubandhu, includes a list 
of four types of sravaka: "determined" 
$ravakas tg = Hl, $ravakas of over- 
weening arrogance i} I8 Bi, $ravakas 
who have retrogressed from aspiration to 
enlightenment 3B 2 $8. F5 i, and trans- 
formed $ràvakas HEU Æ BH (bodhisattvas 
and Buddhas who have taken on the form of 
a Sravaka in order to save sentient beings). 


Bodhisattvas dwell in an undefiled 
realm, but have the perverted view that 
it is transient 1 W [E 5 js 7e PAR eB: 
the Kogi (BT-III, p. 182) identifies this 
phrase as coming from "section 3-9" of the 
Ratnagotravibhaga, and Ikeda (Kenkyu- 
chüshaku, 346-47) tentatively identifies 
a passage from T 31.830a-b, but this pas- 
sage in the Ratnagotravibhaga discusses 
four kinds of obstacles for bodhisattvas to 
become Tathagatas, and does not contain 
the phrases “quoted” here. It is not clear 
what point Kuan-ting is trying to make. 

Partial truth ffm: in contrast to being 
"perfectly" or “completely” [KR] true. 
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[7.] Question: The shared features are now understood; how about the 
distinct features? 

Answer: The ten objects [of contemplation] are not the same, and there- 
fore they have distinct meanings. Some features are both shared and distinct. 
The skandhas [and sense fields] [s1b] are the basis for physical experience, 
and are also the beginning for contemplating wisdom; therefore [this cat- 
egory] is distinct [from the other nine objects] and comes first. This one [cat- 
egory of] the objects [of skandhas and the sense fields] has both shared and 
distinct features. The later nine objects [of contemplation] get their names 
from the various marks from which they arise; thus they either have shared 
or distinct features, and they cannot have both shared and distinct features. 


[8. Question:] If so, then [the objects of] passionate afflictions are also 
the basis of all phenomena, and are also the beginning for contemplating 
[wisdom] and the ground for curing delusions. The four elements of a dis- 
eased body are also the basis [of all phenomena], and are the beginning for 
contemplating [wisdom] and the grounds for curing disease. What is the 
meaning of saying that [these other objects] cannot have both shared and 
distinct features? 

Answer: If the body [that is, the skandhas and sense fields] is caused 
by passionate afflictions, then [these passionate afflictions] are those of a 
previous life. Passionate afflictions in this life depend on the existence of a 
physical body. Disease is not everlasting, and is thus too weak to be a basic 
phenomenon. The sütras and treatises do not treat the contemplation of 
disease as primary, and therefore it cannot have both shared and distinct 
features. Having neither shared nor distinct features is beyond conceptual 
understanding; one skandha is all skandhas, and is neither one nor all. 


[9.] Question: The nine objects [of contemplation] arise one after the 
other, and each has a distinct name. As you arouse an understanding of the 
skandha and sense fields, then should you establish distinct names [for the 
various phenomena]? 

Answer: When you arouse an understanding of the skandhas and sense 
fields, you should not necessarily make distinctions, but [realize that] all are 
encompassed in “the skandhas and sense fields.” If you are attached to this 
understanding, this corresponds to a mistaken view. If in accordance with 


... and they cannot have both shared 
and distinct features 7^ (8e F187 5l: the 


category needs to be reserved for the high- 
est level of “inconceivability.” 


logic of this passage escapes me. I do not 
understand the significance of why these 
objects cannot have "both shared and dis- 
tinct" features. Perhaps rhetorically this 


Neither one nor all 3E—3E— #8): see the 
discussion below (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 55b) 
on the interpenetration of “the one and 
the all.” 
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this understanding you arouse passion and anger, this is encompassed in the 
passionate afflictions. If you solicit disease or the coming of demonic forces, 
you must judge distinctly in accordance with the situation. If understanding 
is aroused clearly without any of the features of the [other] nine objects, this 
is the disposition of cessation-and-contemplation. However, though there 
are shared and distinct features, this does not mean that they obtain both 
shared and distinct features [simultaneously]. 


[10.] Question: Can the ten objects [of contemplation] be clearly distin- 
guished, or not? 

Answer: The four mindfulnesses are a distinct feature of [contemplat- 
ing the objects of] the skandhas, contemplating the empty village is a dis- 
tinct feature of [contemplating the objects of the twelve] sense entrances 
(ayatana), and [contemplating] non-selfhood is a distinctive feature of [con- 
templating the objects of the eighteen] sense fields (dhatu). The five [medita- 
tions for] putting the mind at rest are a distinctive feature of [contemplating 
the objects of] the passionate afflictions. The eight mindfulnesses are a dis- 
tinctive feature of [contemplating the objects of] disease. The ten good deeds 
are a distinctive feature of [contemplating the objects of] karma. The "five 
fetters" are a distinctive feature of [contemplating the objects of] demonic 


Disposition of cessation-and-contem- 
plation iE #3457: Chan-jan (BT-III, 187) 
explains that this is the stage or attitude of 
one ready to practice the Buddhist path, 
before entering even that of the five pre- 
liminary grades of the disciple. 


Contemplating the empty village £ 
X: a phrase from the Vimalakirti Sutra, 
T 14.543b2. Boin (Vimalakirti Sūtra, 103) 
translates the context: 


The daughters of the gods asked: What 
is this pleasure that has as its object the 
garden of the Law? 

Vimalakirti replied: It is the pleasure 
which consists in believing firmly in the 
Buddha, in desiring to hear the Law, 
attending to the community, driving 
away pride and respecting the teachers... 
unerringly considering the (twelve) bases 
of consciousness like an empty village, pro- 
tecting the thought of enlightenment,... 


Eight mindfulnesses /V$:: to be mind- 
ful of the Buddha #, Dharma i£, sangha 
fil, the precepts Ax, equanimity #8, divine 


matters X, the inhaling and exhaling of 
one’s breath Hi À E, and death 3€. See the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.218c-228c. 


Ten good deeds + #: the opposite of 
the ten evil deeds: to avoid killing, steal- 
ing, lustful acts, lying, slandering, harsh 
language, frivolous language, greed, anger, 
and false views. 

Five fetters 7%: Chan-jan (BT-III, 189) 
points to a passage in the Mahaparinirvána 
Sutra, T 12.637c21-24, which has the 
Buddha giving advice to Kasyapa: 

You should, from now on, overcome 
Papiyas [the evil one]. You should say, 
“Papiyas, you should not appear in such a 
form. Ifyou do [appear in such aform], we 
will bind and fetter you with the five fet- 
ters." When Mara hears this he will depart 
and, like a rogue dog, will not return. 

This passage does not explain the con- 
tent of the "five fetters, but in his com- 
mentary to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra (T 
no. 1767, 38.95b23-24), Kuan-ting explains: 
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forces. The six subtle gates [of contemplation] are a distinct feature of [con- 
templating the objects of] dhyana. The [thirty-seven] steps on the path are 
a distinct feature of [contemplating the objects of] mistaken views. Tran- 
siency, suffering, and emptiness are distinct features of arrogance. The Four 


Noble Truths and twelvefold [causes and] conditions are distinct features of 
the two vehicles. The six perfections are a distinct feature of bodhisattvas. 


[11.] Question: If the five [ordinary] skandhas include [all] the objects 
[of contemplation], then are there things to be contemplated outside of 
and distinct from [the realm of] name-and-form (nama-rüpa) [that is, the 
skandhas]? 

Answer: From the perspective of the wisdom of the realm of the incon- 
ceivable, the skandhas themselves are the objects of contemplation, but fur- 
ther distinctions should be made. Non-good (i.e., evil) and neutral skandhas 
are the objects [of contemplation], and the good five skandhas [of those who 
practice dhyàna] are that which contemplates. Since that which contem- 


There are two interpretations for the "five 
fetters": One is the fetters of "the five 
corpses” 7, and the second is the fet- 
ters of “the five limbs £. [of the two 
arms, two legs, and neck]. The "five 
corpses’ refers to the demons of desires 
that are conquered through the five types 
of contemplations of impurity i$ $4 
[which involve contemplating corpses in 
their various stages of decay]. 


F9: to calm ones mind by counting ones 
breaths from one to ten. 

2. the gate of following after one's breaths fi 
&F3: to calm ones mind not by counting 
ones breaths but by breathing freely and 
spontaneously. 

3. the gate of stopping (sthana) IL F4: to 
calm and quiet ones mind by focusing 
through concentration on a single object. 

4. the gate of contemplation #8 F9: to con- 
template the object of concentration. 


5. the gate of “returning,” "restoring," or 


Six subtle gates 7:25 l3: there are two 
categories within T'ien-tai texts that this 


term can refer to, both characterized as a 
"progressive" or "graded" form of practice: 
1. The six contemplative practices 7517 
Ei: to contemplate progressively the dust 
of passions f&, suffering 7%, obstacles fe, 
quietude &$, subtlety #, and liberation BÉ. 
2. More commonly this refers to the six 
subtle "gates" of contemplation through 
which one can pass to nirvana. These six 
gates are the specific theme of Chih-i's 
Liu-miao fa-men 7b iEP (T no. 1917, 
549-555), which in the T'ien-t'ai scheme 
teaches the “undetermined” or “variable” 
type of contemplation (see also the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 108a): 
1. the gate of counting one’s breaths f € 


reflection ŒF: to reflect on the mind of 
contemplation and realize its emptiness, 
and "restore" the original mind. 
6. the gate of purity i$14: for the mind to be 
pure and unattached to anything. 
[Thirty-seven] steps on the path Bun: 
the four mindfulnesses UU: X, four proper 
endeavors [iF &/, four supranormal pow- 
ers Vus] € J£, five good roots/faculties £ 
IR, five powers HW, seven components 
of perceptions t x, and eightfold noble 
path AE 3s. See Hurvitz, Chih-i, 344-46. 
Wisdom of the realm of the incon- 
ceivable TERE: this is the subject of 
the next section; see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
52b2-55b26. 
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plates is pure and mature, there is no [substantial] evil nor neutral [objects]; 
there are only the good skandhas. The [fundamentally] good skandhas turn 
into the skandhas of means, the skandhas of means turn into the undefiled 
skandhas, the undefiled skandhas turn into the skandhas of Dharma-nature 
which are the skandhas that are incomparable and equivalent FFR [to 
enlightenment]. How, then, can it be said that there is nothing to be contem- 
plated outside of and distinct from [ordinary] skandhas? This is so even in 
the Hinayàna; how much more so for [the Mahayana practice of the contem- 
plation of] the inconceivable [realm]? 


[12.] Question: If the skandhas are turned into [the fundamentally 
good subject of the] contemplator, then are the retributive [elements of the] 
skandhas also transformed? 

Answer: [Yes.] The Paficavimsati Sutra says, "Since visible form (rüpa) is 
pure, therefore [the other four skandhas of] feeling, perceptions, impulses, 
and consciousness are pure ... and prajriad-wisdom is [also] pure.” The Lotus 
Sütra says [of one who practices the Buddha Dharma], "The color of his face 
is clear and white ... and the six senses are pure.” This is the meaning, that 


The good skandhas turn into the 
skandhas of means 3& EHk HIER: this 


Since visible form is pure, therefore 
feeling, perceptions, impulses, and 


is beginning to sound suspiciously like a 
substantialist, "fundamental purity" type 
analysis. Chan-jan (BT-IIL, 191) explains 
this passage by saying that the categories 
of "evil, neutral, good" skandhas apply to 
people who are still ignorant and at the 
earliest stages of practice where one must 
cultivate the "five meditations for put- 
ting the mind at rest,” and the category of 
“skandhas of means" applies to those who 
have just begun Buddhist practice (“insid- 
ers") who practice at the levels of the "four 
good roots.’ 


Skandhas of means turn into the 
undefiled skandhas 7; 4 ES $8 nx, f js Ba: 
according to Chan-jan, this applies to the 
level of the arhat. 


Undefiled skandhas turn into the 
skandhas of Dharma-nature 5 ji [ 4 nx, 
tR: according to Chan-jan, these are 
the skandhas of one who dwells in the 
“land of means" 75f +, one of the “four 
[Buddha] lands" M +. 


consciousness are pure ... and prajfia- 
wisdom is [also] pure &if i5 1BfT iF 
A i$: from the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
8.306a7-10. 


The color of his face is clear and white 
... and the six senses are pure M & tA 
XR R: the first phrase is from verses 
in the fourteenth chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra on “Peaceful Practices” (T 9.39b15). 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra,221 [203]) translates 
the context: 


One who reads this scripture 
Shall ever be without care or agony, 

Also without sickness or pain, 

His color a fresh white, 

Nor shall he be born into poverty, want, 
Lowliness, degradation, ugliness, or 
restriction. 

Living beings shall desire to see him 
As they would aspire to see a sage or a 
saint. 

The children of the gods 
Shall be his servants and messengers ... 

[and so forth]. 
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though the skandhas are transformed, the [subject of] contemplation and 
the objects [of contemplation] remain as they are. 


[13.] Question: What is the relationship between the ten [types of the 
arising of the] objects [of contemplation] and the five parts [of the practice 
of dhyana]? 

Answer: The "five parts" are an analysis of [the practice of] dhyàna, and 
the ten types of arising are in reference to the objects [of contemplation]. 
Let us now [s1c] show where they meet. Whether [the objects of contempla- 
tion arise] successively or not successively, one [object] from its arising to 
its end corresponds to the part of "progressing." [For the first] along with 
the other nine to have already come corresponds to the part of “abiding.” 
To consciously intend to keep [your concentration] firm corresponds to the 
part of “guarding.” To arouse one [object of contemplation] and then lose it 
corresponds to “retreating.” The part of “accomplishing” should [already] 
be known [without having to be explained]. If each and every object [of 
contemplation involves] performing the five parts [of dhyanic practice], 
they can be consciously analyzed, and it is not necessary to outline the 
distinctions [any further]. However, the five parts [of dhyana practice] and 
ten objects [of contemplation] are all phenomena [or, “dharma-marks”], so 
they mutually reflect the significance of the others. [On the other hand,] the 
graded levels of the Six Identities and the ten stages are shallow or profound, 
and so are not of the same type [as the five parts and the ten objects of con- 
templation, which are interpenetrating and not graded stages]. 


[14.] Question: Thoughts and the nature [of reality, that is, one who 
contemplates and that which is contemplated] are separate, as conditions 
and the nature [of reality] are also separate. If there are no conditions and no 
thoughts, then there is nothing to be measured. How, then, can you [speak 
of] the inclusiveness of the ten dharma realms? 

Answer: [The ten dharma realms are] inconceivable. They are without 
marks yet with marks; contemplative wisdom [perceives them] as such. 


The second phrase is found in verses 
from chapter 20 of the Lotus Sutra on 
"The Bodhisattva Never Disparaging" 
(T 9.51b19, again describing one of many 
ideal forms ofa practitioner of the Buddha 
Dharma: 


But the bodhisattva Never Disparaging 
Was able to bear this [abuse] with equa- 
nimity. 

He was able to hear this scripture, 
And his six senses were purified. 


The ten objects and the five parts +3% 
HE: Chan-jan (BT-III, 194-95) refers 
to a passage in the Tz'u-ti chan-men (T 
46.512b20-c12) which makes a distinc- 
tion between four aspects of progressing 
or retreating in the practice of dhyàna: 1. 
retreating 3847, 2. dwelling {£47, 3. pro- 
gressing 4), and 4. accomplishing i£. 
The fifth aspect, “keeping/guarding” # 
4y, is not included in the Tz’u-ti chan-men 
passage. 
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Others have expressed this by saying "Mount Sumeru absorbs a mustard 
seed, and a mustard seed absorbs Mount Sumeru,’ “a lotus emerging from 
the fire,’ and “a person being able to cross the sea.” Mysterious matters 
are understood as “inconceivable.” Now we understand [these matters] as 
“without mind" $&.L, “without thoughts" #£-&, not able to go and not able to 
arrive; this is the principle of inconceivability. This principle is superior to 


the phenomena. 


[15.] Question: Is the interinclusiveness of the ten dharma realms pres- 
ent at the level of cause or result [of attaining enlightenment]? 

Answer: At both levels. However, the "results" are distant [for ordinary 
people] and difficult to manifest, though the causes are common and easy 
to know. [As for causes,] it is like the story of Maitrakanyaka, who aroused 
[an altruistic] Buddha mind while in hell, or like a bodhisattva who has not 


Mount Sumeru absorbs a mustard 
seed, and a mustard seed absorbs Mount 
Sumeru “AMZ 2F2F FA: a common 
phrase; see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.628a19-20: 


If a bodhisattva-mahasattva dwells in 
great nirvana, [this is like] Mount 
Sumeru, king [of the mountains] in its 
height and expanse, to be completely 
taken in by a mustard seed.” See also the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 15.546b25-27: "If a 
bodhisattva dwells in liberation, [this is 
like] the height and expanse of Mount 
Sumeru being within a mustard seed 
without any increase or decrease.’ 

Lotus emerging from the fire KEJE 
Æ; see the many explanations of "libera- 
tion" in the Maháparinirvána Sūtra, which 
includes the following (T 12.633b16-17): 

Again, liberation is called “mysterious.” 
For example, it is not mysterious if a 
lotus emerged out of the water, but if it 
emerges out of the fire, then this is mys- 
terious. 

A person being able to cross the sea A 
RE WE HE: again, see the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.714a17-20: 

Good son. Suppose there is a person who 
says, "I can float and cross the waters of 
the great sea [by myself]? Would such a 


statement be conceivable? 

World Honored One. Such a statement 
would be conceivable [in some sense] but 
inconceivable [in another sense]. Why? 
It is inconceivable that an [ordinary] 
person could cross [the sea by himself], 
but it is conceivable that an asura would 
cross. 

Good son. I am not speaking of an 
asura. I am speaking of a human being. 

World Honored One. It is conceiv- 
able or inconceivable even with regard 
to human beings. There are two types 
of human beings: first is the sage, and 
second is the ordinary ignorant person. 
[Crossing the sea] would be inconceiv- 
able for the ordinary person, but con- 
ceivable for the sage. 

Maitrakanyaka, who aroused Buddha 
mind while in hell RBZ L Hh t BH 
‘Ls: see the Sūtra of the Store of Various 
Treasures SE WX, the seventh section on 
the story of Maitrakanyaka (T 4.450c18- 
451c8). This sütra is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of stories, Jataka tales, parables, 
and moral lessons. See the English transla- 
tion in the Numata series #10-I, The Store- 
house of Sundry Valuables (1994, 23-25). 
The story is that of a boy [? though the 
name in Chinese means “girl of compas- 
sion'] named Maitrakanyaka who suffered 
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yet received the prophecy [of future Buddhahood] disdaining one who has 
received the prophecy. If they do not feel remorse, they cannot transcend 
[the results of] their offences. 

Let me give some examples [of the results]: Both sages and ordinary 
people are all endowed with the five skandhas, but it cannot be said that the 
skandhas of the sages are like the skandhas of ordinary people. Again, the 
Buddha is endowed with five [types of] eyes [and their insights], but why 
should [the insight of] the Buddha eye be interpreted in terms of the results 
gained from the [physical] human eyes or divine eyes? [Also,] the Buddha 
is endowed with five practices: [though strictly speaking] the practice of 
disease is that of the four evil destinies [of hell, hungry ghosts, beasts, and 
asura], parental practices are that of the human and divine realms, noble 
practices are those of the realm of the two vehicles, noble conduct [that is, 
altruistic practices] are those of the realm of bodhisattvas, and divine prac- 


tice is that of the realm of Buddhas. 


[16.] Question: One thought includes the ten dharma realms, but does 
this inclusion occur deliberately and consciously, or spontaneously and 


naturally? 


much from acting unfilially toward his 
mother. Finally, he came to a city where 
an irremovable burning iron wheel was 
placed on his head. Then, 


Maitrakanyaka asked the jailer, “When 
can I get rid of this wheel I am carry- 
ing?” The jailer answered, “When there 
is someone in the world who has done 
evil as well as meritorious acts, as you 
have done ... only then will he come 
here and experience this evil instead of 
you. This iron wheel will never fall to the 
ground"... 

[Maitrakanyaka] further asked, "Are 
there now in this prison some who 
experience their own evil the way I do?" 
The jailer replied, "Countless hundreds 
and thousands. Their number is incal- 
culable!" Having heard these words, he 
thought, "I shall never escape! I wish that 
all who have to experience suffering would 
put their entire burden on myself!; When 
he had this thought, the iron wheel fell to 
the ground. 


Like a bodhisattva who has not yet 
received the prophecy disdaining one 


who has received the prophecy iI% 
(8 aC ME PE HH eC: see the Pafricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.352b-353c, a long section on 
bodhisattvas receiving the prophecy that 
they will attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
See especially 353a4-7: 
Those who I have described as having the 
features of non-retrogression (avaivar- 
tika, avinivartaniya) will not remain that 
way for long. They merely have an empty 
name, and make light of and despise other 
people; therefore they are far removed 
from anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
Five [types of] eyes 7:88: the physical 
eye, divine eye, eye of wisdom, Dharma 
eye, and Buddha eye. 


Five practices H/T: a list based on 
the chapters on "noble practices" in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.673b-729b: 
practice of disease 75jfT, parental prac- 
tices (toward their children) 34/277, noble 
practices €17, noble conduct [that is, 
altruistic practices] 9517, and divine prac- 
tice KT. 
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Answer: The nature of dharmas is spontaneous and natural, and not 
produced through actions, as a minute speck of dust [naturally] includes 
parts from the whole universe [lit., the ten directions]. 


[end of Kuan-ting’s Questions and Answers] 


1. CONTEMPLATING THE SENSE FIELDS [51c20-101c23] 


1. Introduction [51c20] 


First, contemplating the objects of the skandhas and the sense fields Ei [2 A F 
3 refers to [the contemplation of] the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve 
[sense] entrances (ayatana), and the eighteen [sense] realms (dhatu). 

The skandhas are called “overshadowing darkness" because they obscure 
and cover good dharmas; this terminology is based on [the role of the 
skandhas as] cause [for the arising of evil dharmas]. Again, the skandhas 
are an “accumulation,” the recurrent alternation of [the cycle of] birth and 
death; this terminology is based on [the role of the aggregates as] the results 
[of your actions]. 

The [twelve sense] "entrances" that is, the six sense organs and their 
objects] are so-called because [of their role in] "stepping or passing into" 
[sense experience]; they are also called the "gates for turning [in and out]" 
[of experience]. 

The [eighteen] "realms" [that is, the six sense organs, their six objects, 
and their six consciousnesses] are so-called [because they are each] distinct 
realms. They are also called "the individual nature.” The [Abhidharma-] 


vibhasa[-sástra|] clarifies the relationship between these three topics. 


The five aggregates (skandha), the 
twelve [sense] entrances (dyatana), and 
the eighteen [sense] realms (dhàtu) HE 
TATA: that is, all the components 
of a human being and your experience— 
the five "aggregates" that make up a human 
being (form, sensations, perceptions or 
conceptions, impulses or volitions, and 
consciousness); and the six senses of sight, 
sound, taste, smell, touch, and conscious- 
ness, the six respective sense organs, and 
their respective six types of sense objects. 


Skandhas are called “overshadow- 
ing darkness" because they obscure and 
cover good dharmas [$E IE st EE: this 
appears to be a gloss based on the mean- 
ing of the Chinese character E. 


Skandhas are an “accumulation,” the 
recurrent alternation of birth and death 
E LARK ICH: see, for example, the 
explanation in the Abhidharma-vibhasa- 
Sastra W ER RE im, T 28.288a11-16, 


where the aggregates are explained in 
terms of the “accumulation” of various 
things. Chih-i quotes this Abhidharma 
text directly a few lines below, so he proba- 
bly had this passage in mind when defining 
the aggregates in terms of “accumulation.” 

“Stepping or passing into” [sense expe- 
rience]; they are also called the “gates for 
turning [in and out]" BAS ZMH: see 
again the Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra, e.g., 
T 28.279a21-22 and 285a16-21, where this 
term is used to define the sense entrances, 
or ayatana. 

Individual nature" 145: that is, their 
specific combination gives each person 
his or her individual character. This is one 
of the three terms used by Chih-i below 
[53a23] to define the meaning of “nature.” 

Clarifies the relationship between 
these three topics ££ i5 Bj — f£ B3 8: 
see the Abhidharma-vibhdasa-sastra, T 
28.278b-2904, esp. 279a14-29. 
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If you are confused, then concentrate on a single skandha of visible form 
(rüpa) and let go of the [other] four skandhas. If you are confused by [the 
great variety of objects included in] “visible form,” let go of the ten sense 
entrances [of objects and sense organs] and their individual sense entrances, 
and concentrate your thoughts on the single sense of consciousness [itself] 
or on the sense objects of the phenomena [that are the objects of conscious- 
ness]. If you are confused about both [form and mind], let go [all] the eigh- 
teen [sense] realms. 

Abhidharma scholastics explain that the five skandhas are simultane- 
ous; that consciousness is the “king of the mind,” and that the [other] four 
skandhas are functions of the mind. They clarify the meaning [of the five 
skandhas] from the perspective of "existence"; thus [they teach that] the 
mind and its functions are mutually supportive and arise simultaneously. 

Scholars of the [Satyasiddhi-|sdstra explain [that the process of the five 
skandhas goes as follows:] first consciousness [52a] makes distinctions, fol- 
lowed by the acceptance of sensations, the making of distinctions through 
conceptualization, the arising of aversive or receptive impulses or volitions, 
and [finally] the experience of form through the impulses. They clarify the 
meaning [of the five skandhas] from the perspective of “emptiness”; thus 
[they teach that the skandhas] arise mutually but progressively. 

[My view is as follows.) If [the skandhas are analyzed] from the perspec- 
tive of that which gives birth and that to which birth is given, you go from 


«c 


If you are confused Z5 5X. lit., “have 
a deluded mind.” Given the context, this 
probably refers to being confused by hav- 
ing so many possible "objects" to contem- 
plate. 


Ten sense objects and sense organs 
T A: that is, the five sense objects of 
sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch, and 
the sense organs of the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue, and body. 


Individual sense entrances — A447: 
or “the partial individual sense entrance.’ 


Abhidharma scholastics % A: liter- 
ally the term means “number people” 
or “counters” (or “number crunchers”), 
perhaps referring to the penchant of 
Abhidharma scholarship for numerical 
lists. The the character $ is also a techni- 
cal term for functions of the mind or con- 
sciousness, thus this could be translated 


as “idealists” to match Chih-i's explana- 
tion. NAKAMURA (802) explains that the 
term can refer to followers of the Samkhya 
school, but in this context Chih-i is refer- 
ring to fellow Buddhists. Chan-jan and the 
Kogi (BT-III, 214) claim that this refers to 
the position of the Sarvastivada school. 
Thus the term could be translated as 
"LAbhidharma] scholastics" or “scholars 
concerned with numbers." "Idealist" in 
this context may be misleading, since it 
probably does not refer to the Yogacara or 
"mind only" tradition, let alone Western- 
style idealism. See also the use of this com- 
pound at Mo-ho chih-kuan 70216, 74a21, 
and 127c16. 

Scholars of the sàstra 3s ^: the 
Kogi (BT-III, 214) indicates that this 
is the position of the Cheng-shih lun 
(Satyasiddhi-sdastra) scholars. 
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the fine [that is, mind or consciousness] to the crude [that is, form]; there- 
fore [it must be said that] consciousness comes first. If [analyzed] from [the 
perspective of] practice, you go from the crude to the fine, and therefore 
form comes first. In any case, you cannot separate the mind from its func- 
tions. If, for example, you discuss the “mindfulness concerning four objects" 
[of body, sensation, mind, and dharmas], the “mind” comes in the middle, 
but this is merely a verbal convenience. 


1. Nine Levels of People in Terms of the Five Skandhas 
and the Centrality of the Mind [5225] 


Again, there are nine types of distinctions [that are made concerning the five 
skandhas to describe different types of people and their attainments]. 


1. Your mind and [physical] form during a single lifetime are the "five 
skandhas of resultant retribution” n E. 

2. Tranquil and impartial perceptions and feelings are "the neutral five 
skandhas" iC A fS. 

3.—4. Those who arouse false views and those who arouse passions are both 
“defiled five skandhas" 5ER. 

5.-6. Both “the five skandhas of good" and “the five skandhas of evil" #% 
EIS [refer to those who] mobilize their physical and verbal actions [to 
produce karmic results]. 

7. Those who transform [themselves] and manifest [attainment of the Bud- 
dhist path] are “the skillful five skandhas" TER. 

8. People with the five good roots HK A. [of faith, diligence, mindful- 
ness, concentration, and wisdom] are "the five skandhas of [skillful] 
means" HEAR. 

9. Those who realize the fourth fruit [of arhatship] are "the undefiled five 
skandhas" [or, “the five skandha with no outflows of passions] $&i AF. 


These various types [of five skandhas] all have their basis in the mind. 
The Sutra on Contemplating the Correct Dharma says that [the mind is] like 


Merely a verbal convenience zi zii £58: 
because in fact the “mind” (mental func- 
tion) or "consciousness" is always present, 
even though it may not be the specific 
object of mindfulness that is being prac- 
ticed at the moment. 


human beings, moves on to the five aggre- 
gates in terms of human defilement and 
imperfection, and gradually moves on to 
the existence of those who realize enlight- 
enment and become arhats, thus being 
of “undefiled five skandhas.” There is a 
similar detailed discussion of nine types of 


Nine types of distinctions 479 7Lf&: 
the following list starts with the basic five 
aggregates as the fundamental existence of 


“five skandhas" in the Ta cheng i chang, T 
44.623c. Though some of the terms differ, 
the content is basically the same. 
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a painter whose hands use the five colors—black, blue, red, yellow, white, 
and [also] the whitest white. The hand that paints is an analogy for the 
mind. The color black is an analogy for the dark skandhas of hell, the color 
blue is an analogy for hungry ghosts, red is an analogy for beasts, yellow is 
an analogy for asura, white is an analogy for humans, and the whitest white 
is an analogy for the gods. These six types of skandhas are limited to those 
within this world. If we refer to [the passage in] the Avatamsaka Sutra, “The 
mind is like an artist; it draws with the five skandhas,” this shows that in all 
realms [of experience], both within this world and transcending this world 
[of delusions], there is no [sense experience] that is not created through the 
mind. Even the mind and form [that is, mental and material aspects] of this 
world cannot be completely exhausted; how much more so for that which 
is transworldly! How can you comprehend this with an ordinary mind? 
Ordinary eyes are blurred and cannot see even that which is up close; how 
can it see things that are far away? Even if you live for a long time in a more 
auspicious time in the distant past 9i 4E R#) (anadikala?), you cannot prop- 
erly perceive even a corner of this world [of delusions], let alone disclose the 
limits of the realm beyond delusions. [One who tries to do so] is like a thirsty 
deer that chases after fire, or a rabid dog that attacks and bites the snow. 


in five colors: the perception of these 
arouses passions and pleasures. The 
[images] painted by the five sense organs 
are also like this.... Attractive and ugly 
forms are drawn ... the activity of the 
mind is also like this. It is able to produce 
good and evil results. 


Like a painter whose hands use the five 
colors ... WEM FSH TUEZIE E ZR REEL 
SFE FERRER ESAS RE 
(eA ABER: see various passages 
in the Sutra on Contemplating the Correct 
Dharma, T no. 721, 17.19a4-16, 23b18-c25, 
and 135a17-b1o. None of these passages 
fit precisely with Chih-i's "quote," though 
taken together they fit quite nicely. 

Note that Chih-i lists six colors while 
talking of the “five colors,’ though strictly 
speaking "white" and "whitest white" are 
one color. A passage in the sütra (19a) 
identifies black with hell, blue with the 
cycle of birth and death (samsara), yellow 


Chih-i considers this sütra to be a 
Mahayana meditation text. The contents 
are generally closer to Hinayana teach- 
ings, though it contains "Mahayaàna" ele- 
ments such as the analogy of the mind as 
a painter. 


The mind is like an artist; it draws with 
the five skandhas ùin L È psi fé fi FR: 


with hungry ghosts, red with blood, and 
white with humans and gods. 

A later passage (135a17-b10) contains 
the analogy of the mind as a painter, 
which is similar to the analogy found in 
the Avatamsaka Sutra. The passage reads: 

As a single artist produces many decora- 
tions, so a single mind produces various 
kinds of karma. Things are manifested 


see the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.465c26. For 
a full translation of the context, see the 
note under Mo-ho chih-kuan 8b23. 


A thirsty deer that chases after fire, 
or a rabid dog that attacks and bites 
the snow WAE ZKEN E: are these 
images from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
or Ta chih tu lun? The classical commen- 
taries do not say. They appear to reflect 
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What meaning is there in it? Even if it leads to some understanding and 
enlightenment, it is of the Hinayana and is not the great way [of Mahayana]. 
Therefore The Great Collection of Sütras says, "People with the mis- 
taken view of eternalism teach the severance [of passions and attachments] 
through different thoughts; people with the false view of annihilationism 
teach the severance [of passions and attachments] in one thought.’ Thus they 
fall into two extremes and do not attain the Middle Way. Especially after the 
[historical] Buddha leaves this world, peoples faculties become increasingly 
dull; they become attached to verbal distinctions and start fighting, criticiz- 
ing each other, and falling into false evil views. Therefore Nagarjuna attacked 
[all the interpretations of] the five skandhas as one, different, simultaneous, 
or consecutive. [The skandhas are] all like a flame, an illusion, an echo, a 


a broader story behind each saying, but I 
was unable to find any explanation. Per- 
haps it just means what it says, that fire 
will not quence thirts, and snow will not 
satisfy hunger. 


People with the mistaken view of 
eternalism teach the severance through 
different thoughts; people with the false 
view of annihilationism teach the sev- 
erance in one thought AZAR 
Br. Bt ELI Agi — M: this phrase could 
also be translated “To people with the 
mistaken view of eternalism, teach the 
severance [of passions and attachments] 
by different thoughts; to people with the 
false view of annihilationism, teach the 
severance [of passions and attachments] 
in one thought.’ This interpretation would 
be closer to the original in the The Great 
Collection of Sutras (Samnipáta-sütra), T 
13.158c2-4, which reads: 

To people with the mistaken view of 
annihilationism say that one thought 
severs [delusions]. To people with the 
mistaken view of eternalism, say that the 
eight kinds of forbearance [that lead to 
wisdom] severs [delusions]. Then both of 
these two types of people will attain the 
goal and later be separate from passion- 
ate afflictions, as well as become unhin- 
dered [by passions and delusions]. 


However, Chih-i’s discussion that fol- 
lows indicates that he understood the 
phrase as I have translated it. 


Five skandhas as one, different, simul- 
taneous, or consecutive 7 B— R ERAI 
f: it is not clear if Chih-i is referring to 
the general thrust of Nàgàrjunas works 
here, or if he is referring to a specific tex- 
tual passage. See, for example, the open- 
ing verses and their commentary in the 
Middle Treatise (T 30.1b-c), which claims 
that peoples faculties are dulled in the sec- 
ond 500 years after the Buddhas decease 
(see Bockings translation in Nagarjuna in 
China, 103-5). See also the opening sec- 
tion of chapter 18 in the Middle Treatise, 
T 30.23c16-242a14. The first verse reads, “If 
the individual self (atma) were [identical 
to] the skandhas, then it would partake 
of origination and destruction. If [the 
individual self] were different from the 
skandhas, then it would be without the 
characteristics of the skandhas.” (adapted 
from Streng, Emptiness, 204.) 


A flame, an illusion, an echo, a magical 
transformation 7X] 4U: part of a stan- 
dard list of analogies for the emptiness of 
things. See, e.g., the opening section of the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra, T 8.217a19-21, which 
gives the ten images of an illusion, a flame, 
the reflection of the moon in the water, 
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magical transformation; they cannot be obtained. Why, then, be attached 
to whether the mind and its functions [and the interplay with the other 
skandhas] are simultaneous or not? 

In any case, all skandhas and sense entrances— whether part of this 
world [of delusions] or the realm beyond delusions—all arise dependent on 
the mind. The Buddha once said to a monk, "One dharma encompasses all 
dharmas; this ['one dharma'] is the mind.” The Treatise says, "In the entire 
world there is only name-and-form. If you wish to contemplate reality as it 
is, then you should merely contemplate name-and-form.” The mind is the 
basis of delusions, and this is the meaning. If you wish to contemplate, you 
must sunder the roots [of delusion], like applying moxa to the right points 
in order to heal disease. As you abandon yards to measure feet, and aban- 
don feet to measure inches, so you should leave behind the other [52b] four 
skandhas such as form (and feelings, perceptions, and impulses), and only 
contemplate the skandha of consciousness. The skandha of consciousness is 


the mind. 


empty space, an echo, a magical castle, a 
dream, a shadow, a reflection in a mirror, 
and a magical transformation. 


They cannot be obtained 7E 9718: that 
is, they are empty of substantial Being. 


One dharma encompasses all 
dharmas; this [one dharma] is the mind 
—iHE T — ERGE: the Kogi identifies 
this quote as from "section 4-6" of the 
Expanded Agama (Ekottaragama) 3& — Wj 
AK, T 2.539-540, but the closest phrase 
I could find in this section is that "the 
tathagata-garbha is the most superior of 
all dharmas" (54024). 


In the entire world there is only name- 
and-form. If you wish to contemplate 
reality as it is, then you should merely 
contemplate name-and-form — 5) tit f] rp 
(BAZ. KG EES BZ E: see the 
verses from the Artha-vargiyani sutrani 
quoted in the section of name-and-form 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.259b25-28. 
Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1749, translates the 
context as follows: 

En outre "tous les dharma" sont les noms 
et formes (nàmarüpa). Ainsi dans les 


Arthavargiyàáni sutrani, le Buddha dit 

ces stances: 

Pour qui recherche la vision correcte, 

Il ny a que les noms et formes. 

Celui qui veut juger et connaitre en vérité 
Ne connaitra lui aussi que les noms et 
formes. 

Qu'un esprit imbécile multiplie les 

notions 
Et sattache à distinguer quantité de 
dharma, 

Il ny aura jamais autre chose 
Que les noms et formes. 


Chodron (4, 1436-37) translates: 


Furthermore, 'all dharmas' are names 
and forms. Thus in the Arthavargiyani 
sutráni) the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 


For the person who seeks right seeing 
There are only names and forms. 

The person who wants to consider and 

know truly 
He too will know only names and 
forms. 

When a foolish mind multiplies notions 
And is attached to distinguishing many 
dharmas, 

He will never have anything 
But names and forms. 
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2. The Ten Modes of Cessation-and-Contemplation [52b1] 


Contemplating thoughts [or, “the mind of contemplation” S.C] includes ten 
modes of practice [or “Dharma gates” }: 


1. Contemplating objects as inconceivable BUT n] Ede 
2. Arousing compassionate thoughts ee ARAL LS 
[or, arousing true bodhicitta] 3 EEL 

3. Skillful means for a peaceful mind 
through cessation-and-contemplation KIERR 
4. The universal deconstruction of dharmas BR 
5. Knowing what penetrates and what obstructs api QE AE 
6. Cultivating the steps on the path ZETT: 
7. Controlling and healing through auxiliary methods Hiei 
8. Knowing the stages [of attainment] A CZ 
9. Resting in patient forbearance HERA 
10. Avoiding passionate attachment to dharmas mE 


Ifyou have attained realization of [1] the subtle objects [through contem- 
plation of inconceivable objects], then you arouse a vow [2] to have compas- 
sion for others. Next you [3] take action to realize your vow. If you skillfully 
perform this vow and practice, there are [4] no limits to [the evil dharmas] 
that can be destroyed or deconstructed. While destroying or deconstructing 
[evil dharmas] everywhere, you [5] come to know minutely what penetrates 
and what obstructs [contemplation and the attainment of enlightenment]. 
This leads to progress on [6] [cultivating] the steps on the path, and is useful 
as [7] auxiliary aids for opening up the path. [8] The stages along the path are 
already known both for yourself and others, and you are [9] internally and 
externally peaceful and patient with regard to what is honorable and what 
is humiliating, and you are [10] not attached to the Middle Way nor pas- 
sionately attached to dharmas. Therefore you can reach attainment quickly 
and realize the level of a bodhisattva. It is like having Viśvakarman build a 


Viśvakarman build a victory tower E past there was a time when the gods and 
B TRE ESSE: the Indian god of building asura fought against each other. At one 
or construction. See, for example, the Ta time the gods were able to attain victory, 


and the asura retreated. When Indra had 
won the battle he returned to his palace 
and built a tower, calling it "supreme vic- 
tory” Axi. It was a hundred yojanas long 
from east to west, and sixty yojanas long 


chih tu lun, T 25.88a5, where Vi$vakarman 
is described as “a skillful master of trans- 
formations" (un métamorphoseur habile 
[daksa nirmatr], Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 256). 

See the story concerning the “victor y from north to south.... This tower was 
tower" built by Indra in the Long Agama built because of the joy and happiness 
(Dirghagama), T 1.142c21-29: from victory in battle over the asura, and 

The Buddha said to the monks: In the therefore it was called “supreme victory.’ 
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victory tower; it would be neither rough nor closed, with cracks only large 
enough for a thin thread, soaring high and towering to the sky. This is not 
something that a clumsy [ordinary] artisan can plan or accomplish. Again, it 
is like a good artist painting the walls [of a room] with images near and true 
[to the original subjects], with fine and marvelous brush strokes so that they 
seem alive and vibrant. How, then, could an [ordinary] designer be able to 
decorate or enhance it further? 

These ten modes of contemplation are comprehensive both vertically 
and horizontally, are fine and subtle, and are minutely applicable. The first 
[mode, that is, contemplating the inconceivable] involves examining the 
truth and falsity of objects, the middle [modes, from the second mode of 
arousing compassion and bodhicitta to the eighth mode of knowing the 
stages] involves applying the proper and auxiliary practices [of the Buddhist 
path], and the final involves "resting in patient recognition" and "[avoiding 
passionate] attachment" [that is, the ninth and tenth modes]. When your 
will is perfect and the modes are applicable, everything is well organized and 
ready. These [modes] serve as a model for beginners and act as incentives for 
the practitioner to reach omniscience (sarvajfia). However, this is not some- 
thing that can be known by meditation masters with an enlightenment that 
is darkened [by lack of learning], or by masters who merely read or chant 
the texts [and do not practice meditation and have insight into the mean- 
ing]. Generally speaking, [the accomplishment of this practice] is based 
on a Tathagatas accumulation over the eons of diligent seeking [after the 
Buddhist path], culminating in a sublime awakening at the place of enlight- 


How could an [ordinary] interior texts sc iX: the emphasis on a balance 


designer &18 #2 AMRETA: lit, “one who 
fills in the colors” or “ordinary painter.’ 

... applying the proper and auxiliary 
practices [of the Buddhist path] iF Bh +8 i: 
according to Chan-jan (BT-III, p. 231-32), 
the seventh method involves the auxiliary 
aids to the path, and the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth method 
involves “proper” practices of the path. 


Meditation masters with an enlighten- 
ment that is darkened [by lack of learn- 
ing] Migrim: that is, people who only 
practice meditation without reading the 
scriptures and/or learning about the Bud- 
dhist teachings. 


Masters who merely read or chant the 


between learning and meditation, teach- 
ing and practice, is a prominent charac- 
teristic of Chih-is system. See, for exam- 
ple, the opening section of the T’ien-tai 
hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.462b11-16, where 
these two aspects are compared to the two 
wings of a bird or the two wheels of a cart. 


Based on a Tathagata's accumula- 
tion over the eons of diligent seeking, 
culminating in a sublime awakening at 
the place of enlightenment #H Anak f& 
3X PTAA IM PTEPIS: these phrases 
reflect the contents of the chapter on "The 
Life-Span of the Tathagata” in the Lotus 
Sūtra (T 9.42c), which teaches that the 
Buddha has attained enlightenment from 
the immeasurably distant past. 
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enment. That which Sariputra requested three times, and the content of the 
threefold teachings of the doctrine and parables [and stories of the Lotus 
Sutra], are truly contained in this [set of the ten modes of contemplation]. 


Sariputra requested three times 4+ 
XL Br = aA: at the opening of the second 
chapter of the Lotus Sutra (T 6c7-7as5), 
Sàriputra beseeched the Buddha three 
times to preach the wonderful Dharma 
of the Lotus Sütra. Finally the Buddha 
relented, saying, "Since you have now 
thrice earnestly besought me, how can I 
not preach? Now listen with understand- 
ing and with careful thought, for I will 
state it to you explicitly" (tr. by Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 29 [28]). 


Threefold teachings of the doctrine 
and parables [and stories IN £X of the 
Lotus Sūtra) iE SZ Pr =ð: in Tien-tai 
parlance, these three refer to the Dharma 
teachings or doctrine found 1. in the 
second chapter of the Lotus Sütra on 
“Means”; 2. in parables such as that of the 
poor son found in the third chapter on 
"Parables"; and 3. in "stories" (explaining 
the causes and conditions, or history, of 
certain matters), such as in the story of 
the "conjured city" (or the sixteen sons of 
the Buddha Great Universal Wisdom) as 
found in the seventh chapter of the Lotus 
Sütra. This can be described as a threefold 
exegetical division (—/518iiE) of the first 


half of the Lotus Sütra: In other words, 
this refers to the Buddhas three differ- 
ent iterations of the message of the "one 
vehicle.” In the “Skillful Means" chapter, 
Sakyamuni reveals the teaching of “open- 
ing the three vehicles to reveal the one" 
P] —38—) in doctrinal terms (431) as 
the true aspect of all phenomena, and 
thus Sariputra, the śrāvaka of the most 
superior capacity, achieves realization. 
Then, through the Buddha's teaching of 
the parables of the burning house and the 
medicinal herbs ($R), the "four great 
$rávakas" — Subhuti, Mahakatyayana, 
Maudgalyayana, and Mahakasyapa—who 
are of median capacity, reach understand- 
ing. Then, finally, in the “Conjured City” 
chapter, Sakyamuni succeeds in conveying 
the message to the Sravakas of inferior 
capacity by telling of his past connec- 
tion to them from the remote time of the 
Buddha Victorious through Great Pen- 
etrating Wisdom (W47). 

Or, this could merely refer in general to 
the whole of the Lotus Sütra, represented 
through three types of "teachings": in doc- 
trines, parables, and stories? 


1. Contemplating the Sense Fields 


While Sitting Properly in Meditation [52b18-100b16] 


1. Contemplating Objects as Inconceivable [52b18-55c26] 


The first [mode of] “contemplating thoughts" SiL. is [to contemplate] 
objects as inconceivable. It is very difficult to explain these objects [as incon- 


Contemplating objects as incon- 
ceivable £i T] EA: this section is one 
of the most important and influential of 
all of Chih-i's work, especially his analysis 
of (what Chan-jan identifies as) the "three 
thousand realms in a single thought or 
moment of consciousness" —&= F (Jpn. 
ichinen-sanzen). There is room for debate 
as to whether or not Chih-i meant the 
exact term of the "three thousand realms 
in a single thought" to be taken as the 
most essential phrase that exemplifies his 
thought. I will argue below that the pre- 
sentation of the "three thousand realms 
in a single thought" is the expression of 
objects as inconceivable on the level of 
the contemplation of conventionality, one 
aspect of “threefold contemplation,” and 
that Chih-i goes on to expound "objects as 
inconceivable" at the other levels, namely 
of the contemplation of emptiness and the 
contemplation of the Middle. Thus it may 
not be appropriate to take this phrase as 
the final and highest expression of Chih-i's 
thought. Admitting this is not to deny the 
influence of this phrase, especially in the 
Japanese Tendai and Nichiren traditions. 
Hurvitz focuses on this section in his work 
on Chih-i (see Chih-i, 271-318); Kanno 
Hiroshi's book based on a translation of 
this section is entitled Ichinen sanzen to 
wa nani ka [What is "the three thousand 
realms in a single thought" ] (1992). 

The first [mode of] “contemplat- 
ing thoughts” Ei,L is [to contemplate] 
objects as inconceivable — EU En] B 
BE: or, to give a more traditional read- 
ing, "the first [mode of contemplation] is 
to contemplate thoughts (or, "the mind") 


as inconceivable object[s] However, it 
is the "skandhas, sense entrances, and 
sense realms" (which includes "conscious- 
ness" or “mind”) that are “inconceivable 
objects," not just “mind” or “thoughts.” 
The question is this: is it the mind itself 
(or "thoughts") that is/are the inconceiv- 
able object(s), or is it that one contem- 
plates all phenomenal objects (including 
the "skandhas, sense entrances, and sense 
realms,” including the mind, or thoughts) 
as inconceivable—that is, as beyond con- 
ceptual understanding, and incapable of 
being "apprehended" or "obtained"? Does 
Chih-i mean that the mind contemplates 
only itself or its own thoughts as "objects" 
(a position that involves the danger of a 
mistaken reification of a "mind" indepen- 
dent of mental functions, e.g., “a mind and 
its thoughts"), or does he intend to say that 
the "objects" are the wider phenomena 
"beyond" (though only apprehended and 
experienced through) the mind or men- 
tal functions (a more "realist" position). 
I believe that the second position more 
closely approximates Chih-i's intention. 
Grammatically speaking, one can take 
the two characters Si.» as a compound, or 
one can take “contemplating” #1 to mod- 
ify the whole phrase. The second reading 
is the traditional one, giving the inter- 
pretation “contemplating the mind (or 
‘thoughts’) as an inconceivable object." 
See the readings of Sekiguchi, Makashikan 
1, 279; Kanno, Ichinen sanzen, 143; and the 
kaeriten of the standard Mo-ho chih-kuan 
texts (see BT-III, 235), as well as in the 
Taishó canon (T 46.52b18-19). Hurvitz 
(Chih-i, 302-303) avoids the problem by 
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ceivable], so first I will clarify [the meaning of] objects as conceivable. Then 
it will be easy to manifest [the meaning of] objects as inconceivable. 


1. Contemplating the Conceivable [52b20] 


Conceivable dharmas are as follows. 


translating as "the contemplation of the 
‘realm of the inconceivable.” Actually this 
is an accurate translation by Hurvtiz of the 
first entry of the ten objects of contempla- 
tion (52b1), not of the phrase that appears 
here on 52b18. 

Perhaps such a distinction is not impor- 
tant, and the dilemma only appears when 
trying to translate the phrase into a Latin 
language. In the section above and in what 
follows, Chih-i is careful to point out that 
in any case there are no actions that we 
do or phenomena we can experience out- 
side of our thoughts, or the workings of 
our “mind,” and that there is no radical 
separation between a mind, thoughts, and 
the world that is experienced (see line 
52b26: “The mind that contemplates also 
does not remain or abide from thought to 
thought"). The important factor is what 
we do to contemplate, comprehend, inter- 
pret, and utilize the experience of these 
phenomena. 

More important is the meaning here of 
“mind” or "thoughts," and the interpreta- 
tion of these terms has traditionally been 
controversial. Chih-li, for example, criti- 
cized the interpretation of "the mind of 
contemplation" as referring to a Buddha- 
nature-like "pure" or "real" mind, and 
argued that "mind" or "thoughts" here 
refers to ordinary, ignorant thoughts (see 
Ikeda, Makashikan kenkyu josetsu, 1986, 
230-52). This was a crucial point in the 
debate between the “on-mountain” and 
“off-mountain” T'ien-t'ai interpreters of 
Chih-li's time. 

I have chosen the interpretation and 
translation of “contemplating objects as 
inconceivable" because I think that it bet- 


The Hinayana also teaches that all 


ter reflects the context. This is the opening 
phrase for explaining the first of the ten 
modes of contemplation, which is part 
of the first of "the ten objects of contem- 
plation.” It makes sense to understand 
"inconceivable objects" as the focus of 
the “contemplating thoughts,” and not 
just mind or thoughts as inconceivable, 
though of course “mind” and “thoughts” 
are included in the objects of contem- 
plation and Chih-i focuses on contem- 
plating thoughts as the most accessible of 
“objects.” A few lines earlier (52b1) where 
the ten methods of contemplation are 
listed, the two characters “contemplat- 
ing thoughts” are clearly taken as a com- 
pound. Thus, the first "type" or "mode" of 
“contemplating thoughts" is “contemplat- 
ing objects as inconceivable.” 

Finally, the closing sentence of this 
section (54218) describes the relationship 
between thoughts and their objects (“all 
phenomena” [sarva-dharma]) as "beyond 
conceptual understanding and verbaliza- 
tion,’ and thus “the inconceivable objects." 
It seems likely that in this section Chih-i is 
teaching that both thoughts and external 
phenomena—all mental functions and 
their objects—are inconceivable, and not 
just “the mind.” 


Objects as inconceivable TERI: or, 
“this inconceivability of objects.” 

Conceivable dharmas iik: this 
phrase is very ambiguous, depending on 
how you interpret “dharma’—as phenom- 
enal object, as teaching, as method or way, 
as the practice of contemplation?—and 
whether or not the term “object” ?& is 
implied following the term "conceivable" 
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dharmas arise through the mind, that is, [in terms of the teaching of the 
cycle of] cause and effect in the six destinies [from hell to gods] and transmi- 
gration in the triple world [of desire, form, and no-form]. [According to this 
teaching,] if you wish to depart from the ordinary [realm of deluded beings] 
and seek the noble [realm of the sages], you should abandon what is below 
and reach what is above, that is, the wisdom of extinction [of consciousness] 
and the reduction of the body to ashes. This includes [the understanding of] 
the Four [Noble] Truths as "created" [that is, as “arising-and-perishing”]; 
these are dharmas that are conceivable. 

The Mahayana also clarifies [the teaching that] all dharmas arise through 
the mind, that is, [in terms of the teaching of] the ten dharma realms [from 
hell to Buddhahood]. [According to this teaching,] if in contemplating 
thoughts [you contemplate objects] as existing, [you realize that] there are 


it. Thus, this phrase could be translated 
as, "phenomena that can be conceived,’ 
"the way or method to conceive (objects),” 
"the way or method [to contemplate the 
mind or objects] as conceivable;' or, "the 
conceivable teachings.” I have chosen to 
leave it ambiguous. 


Wisdom of extinction and the reduc- 
tion of the body to ashes Jk A&i& €: one 
of the four phrases used in T'ien-tai to 
express the ("inferior") Hinayàna under- 
standing of nirvana: “warped” in under- 
standing, “clumsy” in their means of salva- 
tion, and involving the belief that nirvana 
means a reduction of the body to "ashes" 
and the extinction of consciousness, and 
is analogous to the travelers in the par- 
able of the conjured city who tarry "near" 
the city rather than advancing further on 
the way to the final goal. See "warped, 
clumsy, ashes, and near" in the Glossary. 
See also the use of this term in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan above at 23c29-242a1. 


Four [Noble] Truths as “created” 4 
/e DUR: or, “involving action’; the first of 
the four kinds of understanding of the 
Four Noble Truths, at the level of those 
of the Tripitaka Teachings, which empha- 
sizes the constant arising and perishing 
of the interdependent web of causes and 
conditions that are phenomena. For an 


analysis of these four types see Swanson, 
Foundations, 9-11, and the translation of 
Chih-i' analysis of these four types in the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.700c-702a) in Swan- 
son, 226-34. See also the discussion of 
these four categories earlier in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 5b13-6a6. 

Following the pattern of the threefold 
truth and the Middle Treatise verse 24:18, 
this interpretation corresponds to the first 
level of “the dependent arising of all dhar- 


» 


mas. 


These are dharmas that are conceiv- 
able E. iz: in this case it is fairly clear that 
“dharma” refers to “phenomena, namely 
phenomena as the causes and effects of 
the arising and perishing of things. Phe- 
nomena in this sense can be conceptually 
understood. Still, it is not impossible to 
interpret "dharma" here as "teaching," that 
is, the Hinayàna teachings that can be 
conceptually understood. 


If in contemplating thoughts [you 
contemplate objects] as existing #-U 
#: “If you contemplate thoughts as exist- 
ing" would be a more natural reading of 
the Chinese, but the discussion that fol- 
lows clearly is discussing types of "exis- 
tences” or “destinies, not just good and 
evil thoughts; though for Chih-i there is 
no hard separation between "thoughts" 
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good and there are evil [existences]. There are three kinds of evil [thoughts 
and existences]: the causes and results of the three [evil] destinies [of hell, 
hungry ghosts, and beasts]; and there are three kinds of good [existences]— 
the causes and results of asuras, human beings, and gods. If you contemplate 
these six kinds [of existences] as transient and as arising-and-perishing, then 
[you realize that] the mind that contemplates also does not remain or abide 
from thought to thought. 

Both that which contemplates and that which is contemplated arise 
through conditions. Because they arise through conditions they are empty. 
Both are the causes and results of phenomena [as understood] by those of 
the two vehicles [of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha]. 

If through contemplating this emptiness of existence you fall into the 
two extremes [of eternalism or annihilationism]—by drowning in emptiness 
or stagnating in [delusions concerning] Being—you should arouse great 
compassion and “re-enter” conventional existence to save and transform 
[other] beings. Although you do not really have a [physical] body, you con- 
ventionally create a body; though in reality there is no [substantial] empti- 
ness, [52c] you conventionally teach emptiness and thus guide and trans- 
form [other beings]. This is [the understanding of] the causes and results of 
phenomena by the bodhisattva. 

In contemplating these phenomena [in this way]—those who save and 


is so-named because of the destruction 
of all dharmas that continue [one after 


and the "realm of existence"; what one is 
thinking is the realm within one dwells. 


Thus in this case also I take “contemplat- 
ing thoughts" EL: as a compound. 

There are three kinds of good: the 
causes and results of asuras, human 
beings, and gods 3& RII — iif E ACK DAL: 
these phrases are found in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.280a22-23, though it is not clear 
whether or not Chih-i was consciously 
"quoting" the Ta chih tu lun. 


The mind that contemplates also does 
not remain or abide from thought to 
thought ERZ Oia EE: perhaps a 
reference to a passage in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.372b19-21: 

There are two types of “transience.” 
First is the extinction from thought to 
thought. All conditioned phenomena do 
not last or abide for even one momentary 
thought. Second is the transience that 


the other]. 


Note that this passage denies an ongo- 
ing, fundamental ("pure") mind. 


Both that which contemplates ... by 
those of the two vehicles: following the 
pattern of the threefold truth and the Mid- 
dle Treatise verse 24:18, this interpretation 
corresponds to the second level of “empti- 
ness" and the Shared Teachings. 


If through contemplating this emp- 
tiness ... by the bodhisattva: following 
the pattern of the threefold truth and the 
Middle Treatise verse 24:18, this interpre- 
tation corresponds to the third level of 
"conventionality,' the Distinct Teachings. 

In contemplating these phenomena ... 
by the Buddha: following the pattern of 
the threefold truth and the Middle Trea- 
tise verse 24:18, this interpretation corre- 
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those who are saved— [you realize that] all phenomena have the true aspect 
of the Middle Way and are ultimately pure. What is good and what is evil? 
What exists and what does not? Who is saved and who is not saved? [These 
distinctions are not ultimately real.] All dharmas are just like this—this is 
[the understanding of] the causes and results of phenomena by a Buddha. 
These ten dharma[-realms from hell to Buddhahood] are adjoined and 
wind from the shallow to the profound; [in any case] they all arise through 
the mind. [This understanding] is included in the Mahayana [interpretation 
of] the Four [Noble] Truths as “immeasurable.” This still concerns objects as 
conceivable, and this is not what is contemplated in the current [practice of] 
cessation-and-contemplation [as taught in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


2. Contemplating the Inconceivable [52c6] 


[The contemplation of] objects as inconceivable is as follows. As it says in 
the Avatamsaka Sūtra: “The mind is like an artist that creates the various five 
skandhas [like a painter creates images with various colors]; But in all the 
world there is nothing that is not created through the mind.’ “The various 
five skandhas [or aggregates]" refers to the five skandhas of the ten dharma 
realms as explained above. 


1. The Ten Dharma Realms [52c9] 


"Dharma realm" has three meanings. The number "ten" refers to that which 


sponds to the fourth level of "the Middle" 
and the Perfect Teaching. 


Four [Noble] Truths as “immeasur- 
able" #: Ui: the third of the four types 
of understanding the Four Noble Truths 
which emphasizes the “immeasurable” 
aspects of conventional existence. See note 
above on the four types of Four Noble 
Truths. 


The mind is like an artist that creates 
the various five skandhas; But in all the 
world there is nothing that is not created 
through the mind U0 T Seem EFE FÉ n ESL 
-EURER ECE: see the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.465c26-27. The Avatamsaka 
Sütra text is slightly different: "The mind 
is like an artist; it draws with the various 
five skandhas. But in all the world there is 


no dharma that is not so produced.” For a 
full translation of the context, see the note 
under Mo-ho chih-kuan 8b23. 


"Dharma realm" has three meanings 
ERAK: corresponding to the pat- 
tern of the threefold truth and similar to 
the threefold reading of the phrase "ten 
suchlikes" as explained below and in the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.693b5-694a8); see 
Swanson, Foundations, 179-84. In short, 
emphasizing the individual and specific 
aspects of the ten dharma realms is to 
emphasize the aspect of their convention- 
ality, emphasizing the common essence 
of the ten dharma realms is to empha- 
size their emptiness, and to take the "ten 
dharma realms’ as a whole is to emphasize 
the aspect of the Middle. This reading 
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depends EIk [that is, their multifarious conventionality]; the “dharma 
realms” refers to that which is depended upon PK [that is, their emptiness], 
and since they are merged together they are called “ten dharma realms” 
[which corresponds to the Middle]. 

Again, each of the ten dharma [realms] has its own causes and own 
results that are not mixed or confused with the others; therefore they are 
called “ten dharma realms.” Again, these ten dharma [realms] are each in 
themselves and in essence all the Dharma realm (dharmadhdatu), therefore 
they are called “ten dharma realms,’ and so forth. 

The “ten dharma realms” are also known as [various amalgamations of] 
the [five] aggregates (skandha), the [twelve] sense entrances (ayatana) and 
the [eighteen] sense realms (dhatu), but in reality they are [each] not quite 
the same. The three [evil] destinies consist of defiled and evil skandhas, sense 
realms, and sense entrances. The three good [destinies] consist of defiled yet 
good skandhas, sense realms, and sense entrances. Those of the two vehicles 
[of the $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas] consist of undefiled skandhas, sense 
realms, and sense entrances. The bodhisattvas consist of both defiled and 
undefiled skandhas, sense realms, and sense entrances. A Buddha consists of 
neither defiled nor undefiled skandhas, sense realms, and sense entrances. 
The Treatise says, "Ihe supreme dharma is nirvana"; thus this dharma is nei- 


seems more forced than the similar inter- 
pretation of the threefold readings of "ten 
suchlikes.” 

Ten dharma realms t i£ #: this is the 
aspect of the immeasurable variety of exis- 
tence as conventionally existent. 


the dharma realms as universally empty of 
substantial existence. Note that the Taisho 
text (T 46.52c12) has "ten time realms" 
EE here, but this does not make any 
sense and later editions (see BT-III, 243) 
correct this to “ten dharma realms.” Per- 
haps it was a copyist's error, as the term 


Each in themselves and in essence all  , o, 
ten times" appears below. 


the Dharma realm t i£— — £59 50 5: 
or, each dharma realm has its own individ- 
ual identity and character, but all are in the 
same way empty yet in essence part of the 


And so forth: Chih-i skips repeating 
the third aspect of the ten dharma realms 
as the Middle. 


Dharma realm that is dharmadhatu. Chih- 
i is playing with words here, first using the 
term “dharma realm" i£ # to refer to each 
of the individual destinies or realms of 
existence from hell to Buddhahood, and 
then using the same term "Dharma realm" 
$F as the translation of dharma-dhatu to 
convey the participation of each phenom- 
enon in the totality of reality. 


Therefore they are called "ten dharma 
realms” ix & TEER: this is the aspect of 


Skandhas, sense realms, and sense 
entrances [2 FA: for some unknown rea- 
son, the usual order of the dyatana and 
dhātu is reversed in this section. 


Both defiled and undefiled 7j & 987r # 
da: they are “defiled” (that is, still involve 
“outflows” of passions] because they 
choose to remain in this defiled world to 
help others. 


The supreme dharma is nirvana i£: [- 
ARE: the Ta chih tu lun says “Among 
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ther defiled nor undefiled. The Sütra of Immeasurable Meanings says, "Ihe 
Buddha does not have any of the [five] elements [of earth and so forth] or 
skandhas or sense realms,’ but this means that [the Buddha] has none of the 
skandhas, sense entrances, or sense realms of the first nine destinies. Now, 
to say that [the Buddha] does have [skandhas and so forth] means that he 
has the constantly dwelling skandhas, sense realms, and sense entrances of 
nirvana. The Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra says, “By extinguishing transient form 
(rüpa) you attain permanent form, and the same is the case with [the other 
skandhas of] sensation, conception, volition, and consciousness." For bliss 
and eternity to overlap is the meaning of “accumulation,’ and to be covered 
with compassion is the meaning of “overshadowing.” Since the types of 
skandhas in the ten realms are not the same, they are called the “world of 


the five skandhas.” 


all the dharmas, nirvana is the supreme 
dharma, just as the Buddha is supreme 
among all sentient beings" (T 25.72b3- 4). 
There is no mention of being "neither 
defiled nor undefiled” 


The Buddha does not have any of the 
elements or skandhas or sense realms fib 
fg SEIS RA: see the verses in the Sutra 
of Immeasurable Meanings, T 9.384c29- 
385a3, which read: 


Great is the great awakened one, the 
great noble Lord; 
Who is without defilement, without 
contamination, and without attach- 
ment. 
He is the master of gods, men, elephants 
and horses, 
His moral breeze and fragrance of vir- 
tue permeates all. 
Serene is his wisdom, calm his emotion, 
and stable his prudence. 

His thought is settled, his conscious- 
ness extinct, and his mind quiescent. 
Long since he has severed dreamlike and 

deluded thoughts; 
Neither does he have any of the [five] ele- 
ments or the skandhas, sense entrances, 
or sense realms.... 


See also The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 6. 


By extinguishing transient form you 
attain permanent form, and the same is 


the case with sensation, conception, voli- 

tion, and consciousness Hii 4$ & fi (5 

W Eo SAE RUIN BANE: this phrase from 

the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra (T 12.838b16- 

18) has been quoted before in the Mo-ho 

chih-kuan, at 23b29. The full context reads: 
Form is transient. By extinguishing 
form you attain liberation and the form 
of constant dwelling. It is the same for 
sensations, conceptions, volitions, and 
consciousness. By extinguishing con- 
sciousness you attain the consciousness 
of constant dwelling. 


For bliss and eternity to overlap is the 
meaning of "accumulation," and to be 
covered with compassion is the mean- 
ing of “overshadowing” # # BA BD TRO 
$E. EBD 3€: hence the connection 
with "the skandhas" (the "aggregates"). 
These two terms— "accumulation" and 
“overshadowing darkness" —are used at 
the beginning of this section as synonyms 
of the five skandhas; see Mo-ho chih-kuan 
above at 51c22-23. 


World of the five skandhas AK tt 
fi]: one of three categories = f& tt ii 
(as expounded in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.402a) into which the world is divided, 
that is, the world of the five skandhas, the 
world of sentient beings 7K/E tt f], and 
various lands Æ+ tit [8]. 
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[The accumulation of various factors that are made of] the mixture 
of the five skandhas is customarily called “a sentient being,” but sentient 
beings are not all the same. The mixture of the five skandhas of the three evil 
destinies is sentient beings full of offence and suffering. The mixture of the 
skandhas of human beings and gods is sentient beings who experience bliss. 
The mixture of undefiled skandhas is a true and noble sentient being [such 
as a Sravaka or pratyekabuddha]. The mixture of skandhas of compassion 
is a sentient being that is a [bodhisattva-]mahasattva. The mixture of the 
skandhas of constant dwelling [of nirvana] is a sentient being of ultimate 
honor [that is, a Buddha]. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The supreme sentient 
being is the Buddha.’ How can it be said that [the Buddha is] the same as 
the ordinary and inferior [being]? The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra [also] says, 
"From the time of kalala [the first week of a fetus in the womb] the names 
[for a sentient being] are different, until at the time of old age the names are 
different [and yet it is the 'same human being]. At the stage of a sprout the 
names are different, up to the time of becoming a fruit the names are differ- 
ent.” When examined from the perspective of a complete life [from concep- 
tion to death], you can distinguish ten periods. [in a single human being]; 


[Bodhisattva-]mahaàsattva X: lit. 
"great being, or mahasattva; one of the 
synonyms for a bodhisattva. 


The supreme sentient being is the 
Buddha 7&4: # | 6545: another para- 
phrase from the Ta chih tu lun passage 
quoted above, T 25.72b3-4. 


From the time of kalala ... the names 
are different KERR AFRI SEBRE 
FR FRY LR: a considerably abbrevi- 
ated version of a longer exposition illus- 
trating the transiency of physical form 
(rupa) in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.688a8—29: 


Form is transient; fundamentally [that is, 
substantially] it does not arise, because 
as it arises it is already perishing. [When 
a fetus is} in the womb within the body, 
at the time of kalala [the first week after 
conception] fundamentally it does not 
arise, because as it arises it is already 
perishing. Outside, all sprouts and stems 
[of plants} fundamentally do not arise, 
because as they arise they are already 
perishing. Therefore it should be known 


that all phenomenal dharmas of form are 
transient. 

Good sons. Forms that exist within [the 
body] change over time. At the time of 
kalala it is different; at the time of arbuda 
[the second week] it is different; at the 
time of ghana [the fourth week] it is dif- 
ferent; at the time of pe$i [the third week] 
it is different; at the time of prasakha [the 
fifth week] it is different; at the time of 
birth it is different; at the time of infancy 
it is different; at the time of childhood 
it is different; and so forth, up to at the 
time of old age and so forth, each stage 
[in the development of a human being] 
is different and involves change. Outer 
forms [such as plants] are also likewise. 
A sprout is different, a stem is different, 
a branch is different, a leaf is different, a 
flower is different, and a fruit is different. 

Again, good sons, the flavors are dif- 
ferent,... the powers are different,... the 
appearances are different,... the names 
are different ... [and so forth]. 


Ten periods +: see the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.836a21-24. The ten 
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how can you not see differences between sentient beings of the ten realms? 
[53a] Therefore these are called the “world of sentient beings.” 

The places where the ten types [of sentient beings] dwell is commonly 
called “various lands" and are as follows: hell, in which beings dwell in red[- 
hot] iron; [the land of] beasts, which dwell in the earth, water, and sky; the 
asura, who dwell near the seashore and under the sea; human beings dwell 
on the earth; and gods dwell in [heavenly] palaces. The bodhisattvas of the 
six perfections dwell on the earth, the same as human beings. As for the 
bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings, those who still have not yet extin- 
guished their delusions dwell the same as human beings or gods, and those 
who have severed and extinguished their delusions dwell in the land where 
skillful means [remain]. As for bodhisattvas of the Distinct and Perfect 
Teachings, those who have not yet extinguished all delusions dwell the same 
as human beings or gods, or in the land where skillful means [remain], and 
those who have severed and extinguished their delusions dwell in the land of 
true recompense. Tathàgatas dwell in the land of eternal quiescent light. As it 
says in the Jen-wang ching, "Those in the three levels of erudition and the ten 


periods are: 1. membrane fŠ; 2. foam 18; 
3. in the placenta fa; 4. ball of flesh AM; 
5. growth of limbs 47; 6. infancy BY; 7. 
childhood #+; 8. youth SẸ; 9. mature 
adult 4t; and 10. decrepit old age FÆ. 


The “world of sentient beings" Æ tH 
fi]: the second of the three types of worlds 
into which the realm of experience is 
divided. 

“Various lands" Bit fi: the third of 
the three types of worlds into which the 
realm of experience is divided. 


Red[-hot] iron 75$&: the use of the 
compound “hot iron” is more common, 
so I have translated this as “red-hot iron.” 
See, for example, the description of hell in 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.175c-176c. 


Dwell near the seashore and under the 
sea Tilt HEI E;: see, for example, the Long 
Agama, T 1.129c2-3: “The Buddha said to 
the monks, ‘At the bottom of the sea to the 
north of Mount Sumeru, there is a city of 
the asura.” 


Bodhisattvas of the six perfections 
AE ME: that is, bodhisattvas of the 


Tripitaka Teachings. 


Land where skillful means [remain] 4 
f 1-: one of the “four [Buddha] lands" as 
taught in the T'ien-tai system. 

Dwell the same as human beings or 
gods F] A /K3b f£: perhaps the “land where 
ordinary people, divine beings, sages, and 
so forth dwell together,’ one of the “four 
[Buddha] lands.” 


Land of true recompense X s T: 
another one of the “four [Buddha] lands,” 
a state wherein a bodhisattva enjoys the 
well-deserved rewards of his good karma. 


Land of eternal quiescent light ## 
X+: another one of the "four [Buddha] 
lands.” The phrase is from the Contempla- 
tion of Samantabhadra, T 9.392c16. 


Three levels of erudition — K: in this 
case referring to the three groups of ten 
abodes, ten levels of practice, and ten lev- 
els of merit transference, not the three lev- 
els of practice prior to attaining arhatship. 

Those in the three levels of erudition 
and the ten noble stages dwell with the 
fruit of their reward, and only the Buddha 
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noble [bodhisattva] stages dwell with the fruit of their reward, and only the 
Buddha alone dwells in the Pure Land.’ Each of these lands is not the same; 
[as the others]; therefore they are called “various lands.” 

These thirty types of worlds are all created through the mind. 


2. The Ten Suchlikes [53a10] 


Again, each and every one of the ten types of five skandhas [from the beings 
of hell to Buddhahood] is endowed with ten characteristics: suchlike 1. 
appearance, 2. nature, 3. essence, 4. power, 5. activity, 6. causes, 7. conditions, 
8. results, 9. recompense, and 10. the beginning and end ultimately equal. 
First I will give a general interpretation, and then an interpretation accord- 
ing to type [of dharma realm]. 


1. General interpretation of the ten suchlikes [53a12] 


1. "Appearance" [or “marks”] has its point of reference externally. As the Ta 
chih tu lun says, “It is called ‘appearance’ because it is easily known, as the 


alone dwells in the Pure Land =B+# 
ER FRME B — AFR: verbatim from the 
Jen-wang ching, T 8.828a1. 


Thirty types of worlds = f#t# Hi: that 
is, the ten destinies each contain the three 
types of worlds, giving thirty types of 
experiential realms. 


Suchlike 4034: “suchlike” is an awkward 
phrase, but implies “just as [things truly 
are]? See the following note. 


Suchlike appearance ff, nature 1t, 
essence £8, power 7), activity l'F, causes 
A, conditions &, results R, recompense 
$k, and the beginning and end ultimately 
equal KÆ: this list is based on a 
passage from the second chapter on 
“Means” of the Lotus Sūtra (T 9.5c11-13) 
as translated by Kumi§rajiva, which, as 
Hurvitz points out, is so different from the 
extant Sanskrit that he devotes a long note 
to discussing the differences (see Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sütra, 349-50 [317-18]). Hurvitz 
translates the Chinese as follows: 

Concerning the prime, hard-to-under- 
stand dharmas, which the Buddha has 
perfected, only a Buddha and a Bud- 


dha can exhaust their reality, namely, the 
suchness of the dharmas, the suchness of 
their marks, the suchness of their nature, 
the suchness of their substance, the such- 
ness of their powers, the suchness of their 
functions, the suchness of their causes, 
the suchness of their conditions, the 
suchness of their effects, the suchness of 
their retributions, and the absolute iden- 
tity of their beginning and end. 

This is a prime example of the impor- 
tance and influence of Kumarajivas trans- 
lations for the development of T'ien-tai 
and Chinese Buddhist thought. See Hur- 
vitz’s lengthy discussion of this issue in his 
Chih-i, 271-318. 

For a discussion of Chih-i's analysis 
of the same topic in the Fa-hua hsüan-i 
see my Foundations, 131-35; for a fully 
annotated translation of the section of the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.694a10-696a3), see 
184-96. See also Kanno 1992. 

It is called 'appearance' because it is 
easily known, as the difference between 
water and fire is known by their appear- 
ance A XI RAHM AAD A: 
from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.91a25, in 
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difference between water and fire is known by their [different] appearance.” 
This is like people [revealing] all their happiness [and sorrow, good and] evil 
through the visible form of their faces; you can know [what they are like] 
internally by observing their external appearance or marks. 

In the [distant] past the “marks” of Sun and Liu were manifest, and the 
"marks" of Tsao were hidden, so that the diviner cried out in a great voice, 
"[Ihe land between] the four seas will be divided into three, and the people 
will suffer greatly" Thus, even if there are marks, people who are in the dark 


answer to the question "What is that 
called ‘appearance or mark (laksana),” in 
the context of a discussion of the Bud- 
dha's thirty-two major physical “marks.” 
Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 280, translates: 
Question. Pourquoi les appelle-t-on 
marques (laksana)? 
Résponse. Parce quelles sont faciles a 
reconnaitre. Ainsi leau, qui différe du 
feu, se reconnait a ses marques. 
Chodron (1, 234) translates: 
Question. Why are they called marks 
(laksana)? 
Answer. Because they are easy to recog- 
nize. Thus water, which is different from 
fire, is recognized by its marks. 

As can be seen in this example, fH is the 
Chinese translation of laksana. Although 
usually translated as “marks,” “character- 
istics, "signs, or "features, I have chosen 
to translate it usually as “appearance” in 
this context, though sometimes "marks" is 
more appropriate. For Chih-i it is a single 
term that he uses in various senses that 
cannot be conveyed with a single consis- 
tent English translation. 


Happiness [and sorrow, good and] evil 
fà: this translation follows the explana- 
tion given by Chan-jan (BT-III, 256). 

In the [distant] past the “marks” ff: 
that is, the evidence that allows a person 
who can "read the signs" to predict the 
future, or "read" someones personality. 


Sun ff, Liu Zl, and Tsao #: famous 
generals who occupied a prominent place 


during the wars of the Three Kingdoms 
in the third century Ap. See note below 
for details. 


The diviner 7H: lit., “one [who can 
interpret] the marks,’ that is, a soothsayer 
or fortune teller. 


The four seas will be divided into 
three, and the people will suffer greatly 
Uu ji = 4; E HE RE: Chan-jan (BT-III, 
256-57) explains: This example is given to 
illustrate how physical “marks” indicate 
or foretell the future. According to the 
opening section of the Chinese classic tale 
of The Three Kingdoms, at the end of the 
Han period (third century, just before the 
period of the "Three Kingdoms"), these 
three people together visited a diviner. 
The “marks” were apparent that Sun and 
Liu would reign over a kingdom, and they 
were told so. Tsaos marks were first con- 
cealed from the diviner. But Tsao knew 
that the diviner's [predictions?] were 
unavoidable and so he lifted up his robes 
and exposed [what formerly he had hid- 
den?]. When the diviner finished his exam- 
ination he cried out in a loud voice that the 
land under heaven and between the four 
seas would be divided into three and that 
there would be much suffering. By the end 
of the Later Han the fruits [of the labors] 
of these three people was such that they 
divided and took possession of the three 
areas of China. Sun (182-252) took posses- 
sion of the Wu, Liu (161-223) took posses- 
sion of the Minor Han, and Ts’ao (155-220) 
took possession of the Wei. 
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[and don't know how to interpret them] do not know [what they mean]; 
[on the other hand,] even if there are no [clear] marks, a diviner can reach 
a penetrating understanding [of them]. You should follow a good diviner 
(or reader of signs), and believe that peoples external faces embody all the 
marks [that indicate their inner nature and true self]. 

The mind is also like this; it includes all marks. The marks of sentient 
beings [as to their future potential or Buddhahood] are hidden, the marks of 
Maitreya [that reveal his enlightenment] are manifest. The Tathagata knows 
these [marks] well, and therefore can predict the near and distant [future]. 
Those who cannot perceive [these things] well and do not believe that the 
mind includes all marks should follow one who can perceive accurately and 
truly, and believe that the mind includes all marks. 


2. Suchlike nature: nature has its point of reference internally. Generally 
speaking, this has three meanings: 


1. "Nature" is also called “that which does not change.” The Sutra of Non- 
activity uses the term “unmoving nature.” 

2. Again, "nature" is called “individual nature.” This is the meaning [of the 
characteristics] of specific types, which are not the same from one to the 
other [divisions or individuals], and each do not change. 

3. Again, "nature" is “true nature,’ that is, [it participates in] the nature 
of reality, the ultimate reality that is without deficiency; this is another 
name for the Buddha-nature. 


The "unmoving nature" corresponds to emptiness, the specific [indi- 


Unmoving nature htt: see the Sutra called an “unmoving mark (or character- 
on the non-activity of all dharmas” stis istic)” 
fT, T no. 650. This text contains many Manjusri said: Why is this called an 
references to “unmoving” or “immobile” "unmoving mark (or characteristic)? 
marks, but not to “unmoving nature.’ See, The World Honored One said: All 
for example T 15.756b21-29: sentient beings are without a [substan- 


tial] nature. Because they are without a 
[substantial] nature, they can realize the 
Tathagata’s state of equanimity. From the 
beginning they have this nature of all 
wisdom. Because this nature is the same 
[whether one is an ordinary ignorant 
being or an enlightened one], it is called 
an “unmoving mark (or characteristic)" 


All sentient beings realize the nature of 
bodhi-wisdom; therefore it is said that 
all sentient beings attain bodhi. However, 
this bodhi is not a mark that is attained. 
Why? Because the nature of sentient 
beings is that of bodhi. Therefore for all 
sentient beings to attain bodhi is called 
“the unmoving mark (or characteristic)” 
[of sentient beings]. Individual nature” t4: that is, the 

The World Honored One said: All individual or personal characteristics with 
sentient beings fulfill all wisdom; this is | which one is born. 
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vidual] nature corresponds to conventionality, and the "true nature" cor- 
responds to the Middle. 

Now I will clarify [only the first meaning, that of] the inner nature as 
unchanging. Take, for example, the nature of fire [existing as a potential] 
within bamboo. Although [this nature] cannot be seen, it cannot be said to 
be nothing, for if dried grass is kindled, all will be burned away. The mind 
is also like this; it includes the natures of all of the five skandhas. Although 
these cannot be seen, they cannot be said to be nothing. If you contemplate 
this with the eye of wisdom [53b], [you can realize that] all natures are 
included therein. 

[The misconceptions of] the people of the world [concerning the idea 
of "unchanging"] are laughable. They evaluate [the teachings of] the perfect 
sutras on the basis of a one-sided hearing. Because the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sūtra clarifies that the Buddha knows that sentient beings have Buddha- 
nature, they conclude that this means an "ultimate permanence.’ Because 
the Lotus Sütra clarifies that the Buddha knows the suchlike nature of all 
phenomena, they conclude that [everything is] transient. Why should it be 
concluded that [the teaching of] permanent [nirvana] is of little wisdom, 
and [the teaching of] transiency is of much wisdom [when both perspectives 
should be taken into account]? The Lotus Sütra also says that the Buddha 
knows all phenomena, that all are of “one type and one nature.’ These words, 


Now I will clarify ...: actually Chih-i 
launches into a discussion of the need 
for a balanced understanding of "perma- 
nence" and “transiency, presumably as 
the correct way to understand the mean- 
ing of “unchanging.” 

It cannot be said to be nothing for if 
there is a kindlier with dried grass, all 
will be burned away 7°49 5 87 A 8c 538 
18—9J: Chan-jan (BT-III, 259) and the 
classical commentaries link this analogy 
to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra; see the pas- 
sage at T 12.689b2-6: 

Good sons. Take, for example, the arous- 
ing of fire by means of tinder, or by rub- 
bing sticks, or by hand, or with dried 
cow's. dung. The tinder does not say, “I 
am able to arouse fire,’ nor do the sticks, 
hands, or cow's dung say "I am able to 
arouse fire.” The fire does not say, "I am 


able to arouse fire.” The Tathagata is also 
like this. 


The Buddha knows that sentient 
beings have Buddha-nature $ R+ A fb 
tE: see, for example, the Mahdparinirvana 
Sütra, T 12.643b7-8, 648b, and 767b. 

The Buddha knows the suchlike nature 
of all phenomena ff 51 — 5) i GEE: see 
the passage of the Lotus Sütra quoted 
above, T 9.5c11-12. 


The Buddha knows all phenomena, 
that all are of one type and one nature $ 
A — 8) iE f — f —1£: supposedly from 
the same passage in the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.5c, though Chih-i seems to be rephras- 
ing the passage in his own way. See also a 
later passage in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.13c7- 
10, at the end of the parable of the burn- 
ing house; Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 63-64 
[59-60]) translates: 

Then he gives the Great Vehicle equally 
to all, not allowing any of them to gain 
passage into extinction for himself alone, 
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then, should also be of "little [wisdom]"; how, then, can they [one-sidedly] 
evaluate [the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra as teaching merely the idea of perma- 
nence and the Lotus Sütra as teaching merely the idea of] transiency? 
Again, there are teachers who assess the ten suchnesses in the Lotus 
Sūtra and say that the first five are tentative and belong to ordinary people, 
and that the last five are real and belong to the sages. If we rely on this 
interpretation, then ordinary people have no [relation to] the real, and will 
forever be unable to attain sagehood, and the noble sages have no [relation 
to] the tentative and thus cannot have true universal knowledge. This is truly 
a capricious attitude; it slanders the Buddha and ridicules ordinary people. 


but conveying them all to the extinction 
of the Thus Come One. To all these liv- 
ing beings who have escaped the three 
worlds he gives the Buddhas’ dhyana- 
concentration, their deliverance, and 
other devices of enjoyment, all of one 
appearance, of one kind, all praised by the 
saints, all able to bring about the prime, 
pure, and subtle joy. 

Little [wisdom] 7*4: like above, where 
people conclude that the teaching of the 
Maháàparinirvana Sutra is of "little wis- 
dom" because it speaks of a permanent 
and "constant" nirvana. 


How, then, can they evaluate tran- 
siency HRW: in other words, the 
"perfect" teaching includes a balance of 
the ideas of permanent or constant abid- 
ing and transiency, which is beyond ade- 
quate verbal expression. 


First five are tentative and belong to 
ordinary people, and that the last five are 
real and belong to the sages Ai 7: 11$ FL 
JE TUBES E in the Fa-hua hsüan-i 
this theory is attributed to "teachers from 
the northern lands" in an extension of his 
criticism of Fa-yüns position. The passage 
(T 33.693b26-c5) reads: 

Next, in classifying the tentative and 
the real, Fa-yün classified the first five 
suchlikes as the tentative that belong to 
ordinary ignorant people. The next four 
sucklikes were classified as the real that 
belong to sages. The last suchlike is a gen- 


eral one that brings together the tentative 
and the real. This verse [from the Lotus 
Sütra] is quoted as proof: "the suchlike 
great results and recompense" Because 
they are “great, therefore you can know 
the real. Because of "various meanings 
of nature and appearance" you can know 
the tentative. i 
I think that this [interpretation by Fa- 
yün] is mistaken. There are three mean- 
ings to the word “great”: large, many, and 
superior. If you accept “large” to be the 
meaning of the real, then you should 
also accept the meanings of “many” and 
“superior.” But is not the fact of having 
various names [which is the defining 
characteristic of conventional existence] 
the meaning of many? If you say that the 
tentative belongs to ordinary ignorant 
people, does that mean that ordinary 
people lack [participation in] the real? If 
the real belongs to the sages, then does 
that mean that sages lack [participation 
in] the tentative? If you examine this 
position, you can see that it is unreliable. 
Also, the northern Masters say that the 
first five are the tentative and the later 
five are the real. This [interpretation is 
based on] human emotions fand not on 
wisdom, and so is unacceptable.] 


For details, see the annotated transla- 
tion in my Foundations, 181-82. 

A capricious attitude S 8: lit., “con- 
cerned only with the side of the chariot 
where the weapons are carried.” 
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Again, the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra clarifies that “all sentient beings 
without exception have Buddha-nature,’ and this is taken to imply “perma- 
nence.’ The Vimalakirti Sutra says that “all sentient beings have the marks 
of bodhi-wisdom,’ and this is taken to imply “transiency.’ If the marks of 
Buddha-nature and bodhi-wisdom are different, then you could say that one 
is permanent and the other is transient. If they are not different [as it surely 
is the case], then this assessment [that one represents permanence and the 
other transiency] is a great error. It is like a diviner perceiving the marks 
and nature of a king and concluding that he will rise to the highest position; 
[in the same way] how can it be said that the marks of Buddha-nature and 
bodhi-wisdom are not the same? 

3. Suchlike essence: that which is the central quality [of something] 
is called its “essence.” The skandhas of these ten dharma realms have the 
[respective] functioning of their form and mind as their essential quality. 

4. Suchlike power: this is the enduring [potential] power to function. It 
is like a king’s champion who has thousands of myriads of skills; when he is 
sick none of them are any good, but when the disease is healed he recovers 
these functions. The mind is also likewise; it includes [the potential for] all 
powers, but because of the passionate afflictions one is not able bring them 
into play. If observed as it truly is, then [you will realize that the mind] 
includes all powers. 

5. Suchlike activity: that which activates and constructs is called “activ- 
ity.’ There is nothing that is activated independently of the mind. Therefore 
know that the mind includes all activity. 

6. Suchlike causes: that which solicits results are “causes”; they are also 
called “karmic deeds.” The karmic deeds of the ten dharma realms arise from 


All sentient beings without exception unless “marks” here refer to the “transient” 


have Buddha-nature" — URERA TE: 
see, for example, the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.767a29. 

All sentient beings have the marks of 
bodhi-wisdom —) KEE E TETH: see the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.542b16. This pas- 
sage has been quoted before in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan; for a full translation of the con- 
text see the notes at 18b4. 

This is taken to imply “transiency” 
jd S: it is not clear to me how this 
passage implies “transiency.’ It strikes me 
more as implying a "permanent" nature, 


thirty-two major and eighty minor physi- 
cal marks of a Buddha. Or is it because 
bodhi-wisdom implies insight into the 
true nature of emptiness and transiency? 


The mind includes all activity tE — 9] 
fF: thus "power" is the potential for activ- 
ity, and "activity" is the actual functioning 
of activity. 


Suchlike causes W: in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, "causes" are defined as "repetitive 
causes" (vipákahetu), and "conditions" are 
defined as "auxiliary causes.” It is not clear 
why Chih-i leaves this explanation out in 
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the mind; if only there is mental activity, then all karmic deeds are included 
therein. Therefore it is called “suchlike causes.” 

7. Suchlike conditions: “conditions” gets its names from [the term] 
“conditioned origination.” Auxiliary karmic conditions all have the sense of 
“conditions.” Ignorance, passions, and so forth are able to stimulate karmic 
deeds; hence mental activity becomes a condition. 

8. Suchlike results: bringing in a harvest is called a “fruit” or “result.” The 
"repetitive causes" (vipdkahetu) come first repeatedly, and then the “repeti- 
tive results" (nisyandaphala) are harvested. Therefore these are called “such- 
like results." 

9. Suchlike recompense: “retributive causes" are called “recompense.” 
Repetitive causes and repetitive results are together called causes for recom- 
pense in the future. This recompense is punishment [which naturally arises] 
from such causes. 

10. Suchlike beginning and the end ultimately equal: “Appearance is the 
"beginning" and “recompense” is the “end.” The “beginning” and "end" all 
arise from conditions. Because they arise from conditions they are empty. 
The beginning and end are all empty; because of this emptiness they are all 
“equal.” 

Again, "appearance" is only a word and “recompense” is also only a word. 
These are all conventional [verbal] constructions; because they are merely 
conventional terms, they are all "equal" Again, the beginning and end mutu- 
ally reflect each other. You first perceive appearances, then later recompense 
is manifested; by later perceiving the recompense, you can know the original 
appearances. It is like knowing wealth by perceiving [the act of] charity, and 
knowing charity by seeing wealth. The beginning and the end exist together. 
This is the presentation of "equality" from the perspective of conventionality. 

Again, [the fourfold possibilities of] appearance, non-appearance, 
both-non-appearance-and-appearance, and neither-appearance-nor-non- 
appearance; recompense, non-recompense, both-recompense-and-non- 
recompense, and neither-recompense-nor-non-recompense—each one of 
these are included in the limits of reality. This is the presentation of "equal- 
ity" from the perspective of the Middle. 


the Mo-ho chih-kuan, since he uses the 
phrases in his definition below of results 
and recompense. 


Repetitive causes EN: causes that 
bring about a result similar to the cause, 
such as a good deed bringing about good 
results. A "habitual" cause. 


Repetitive results €: results that 
are the same as its cause, such as an evil 
thought resulting in more evil thoughts. A 
"habitual" result. 

This recompense is punishment $: 
that is, for evil karmic deeds performed 
in the past. 
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2. Interpretation of the ten suchlikes : 
according to type of dharma realm [53c6] 


Second, interpreting [the ten suchlikes] according to type involves bundling 
the ten dharma [realms] into four types. 


[1.] Suffering is the "appearance" or "mark" made manifest by those in 
the three evil destinies. Their "nature" is to accumulate certain set evil [char- 
acteristics, deeds, recompense, and so forth]. Their "essence" is the pound- 
ing and breaking of body and mind (rüpa-citta). Their power is to tread on 
blades and enter [boiling] cauldrons. Their "activity" is to arouse the ten evil 
deeds [from killing to having false views]. Their "causes" are their defiled 
and evil karmic deeds. Their "conditions" are passions, attachments, and so 
forth. Their “results” are the evil repetitive results. Their “recompense” is [to 
be reborn in] the three evil destinies. These [three realms] are the same in 


that ignorance is both their beginning and end. 


[2.] The [three] good [destinies are as follows.] Their appearance or 


Ten suchlikes according to type of 
dharma realm: compare the discussion 
of this topic in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 
33.694a19-696a3, which contains a more 
detailed analysis; for an annotated transla- 
tion see my Foundations, 184-96. For Hur- 
vitz's analysis of this passage in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, see his Chih-i, 289-302. 

Bundling the ten dharma [realms] into 
four types T+ UH: that is, into the 
four categories of 1. the three evil des- 
tinies or dharma realms (hell, hungry 
ghosts, beasts), 2. the three good desti- 
nies (asura, human beings, gods), 3. the 
realms of the two vehicles (sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha), and 4. the two realms 
of the bodhisattva and Buddha. Note that 
in the Fa-hua hsüan-i the first category 
includes the four evil destinies (includ- 
ing the asura), and the second category 
consists of the two "good" destinies of 
human and divine beings. This categoriza- 
tion makes more sense to me than the one 
found here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Pounding and breaking of body 
and mind #77 -L: the Fa-hua hsüan-i 
(694b1-4) elaborates: First in this life they 


abuse their minds, and so in the next life 
their material body is abused. Also, the 
results and retributions from this world 
in which the mind and body is abused 
are such that in the next world the results 
and retributions will consist of the abuse 
of mind and body. Therefore the abuse of 
body and mind is the essence of those in 
the four evil destinies. 


Tread on blades and enter [boiling] 
cauldrons €7J A#: Hurvitz (Chih-i, 
309), interprets this as referring to "being 
carved and cooked, whether in Hell by 
demons or [as beasts] on earth by men for 
food.” It could also refer to the propensity 
of beings to abuse themselves, even up 
to "climbing over the blades of swords or 
entering cauldrons of boiling water,' in 
futile attempts to satisfy their appetites. 


Defiled and evil karmic deeds Fi 
3€: that is, since they actively commit evil 
deeds, these serve as karmic causes and 
lead to "evil repetitive results." 

Evil repetitive results 3E F: That is, 
the "evil" results that come from evil deeds 
as causes. 
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marks is the manifestation of bliss. Their nature is to accumulate certain 
set good [characteristics, results, and so forth]. Their essence is a mind and 
body that ascends [toward enlightenment]. Their power is [their potential] 
to experience bliss. Their causes are good deeds. Their conditions are a pas- 
sion and attachment for good. Their results are good repetitive results. Their 
recompense is [to be reborn] as humans and gods. Their equality, from the 
perspective of their conventional designation, is that the beginning and end 
mutually exist in each other. 


[3.] The two vehicles [are as follows.] Their appearance or mark is the 
manifestation of nirvana. Their nature is that of liberation. Their essence 
is to be endowed with five [virtuous] qualities [of keeping the precepts, 
concentration, wisdom, liberation, and the knowledge-insight of libera- 
tion]. Their power is [the potential] to be free from bondage [to passionate 
afflictions and so forth]: Their activity is the [thirty-seven] steps on the path. 
Their causes are the undefiled practice of [intellectual] wisdom. Their con- 
ditions are the practice of [experiential] practice. Their results are the four 


Accumulate certain set good 2E 3&7: In 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i Chih-i uses the terms 
"white" (Sukla-dharma) and "black" to 
describe the natures, respectively, of the 
"good" and "evil" destinies. 


A mind and body that ascends #7 Hf 
‘Ls: in the Fa-hua hsüan-i (694b29) Chih-i 
uses the term “peaceful mind and body.” 

[Their potential] to experience bliss # 
46: in the Fa-hua hsüan-i (694b29) Chih- 
i uses the term "enduring potential for 
good.” 


Good deeds HÆ: lit, “white karmic 
actions." 


Good repetitive results £5: in the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i (694c1) Chih-i uses the 
phrase "the spontaneous arising of the 
results of a good mind.’ 


Humans and gods A X: here Chih-i 
does not include the asura as a "good" 
rebirth, thus reverting to the categoriza- 
tion of two good destinies in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i. 

Five [virtuous] qualities 7:7 [i 9 ]: or, 
the fivefold qualities of the Dharma body; 
in T’ien-t'ai, the highest attainment pos- 


sible by those of the Hinayana. 


Free from bondage 3€9*: the Fa-hua 
hstidn-i (694c5) has “the ability to appear 
and move about [in this triple world] and 
the potential capacity to attain the path." 


Steps on the path adn: the Fa-hua 
hsüän-i (694c6) has “to strive diligently.” 
[Experiential] practice 1717: lit., “the 
practice of practice.” This compound is 
used in contrast to the above "practice of 
wisdom” 3&17. In the T'zu-ti chan-men, T 
46.535b13-17, Chih-i defines these terms 
as follows: 
There are two types of practice. The first 
is the practice of wisdom, and the sec- 
ond in the practice of practice.... The 
practice of [experiential] practice is so- 
called because through this practice one 
conquers and destroys all passions. The 
second practice of [intellectual] wisdom 
consists of severing delusions concerning 
reality through correct contemplation of 
the four noble truths, twelvefold condi- 
tioned arising, and true emptiness. 


See also the extensive explanation of 
these terms earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
at 30b13-28. 
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fruits [of the stream winner, once-returner, no-more-returner, and arhat]. 
As they will have no more rebirth in the fields [of this triple world], they 
have no recompense. And so forth [with regard to all being “equal.”] 


[4.] That of the bodhisattvas and Buddhas is as follows. Their appearance 
or marks are the conditions and causes [that bring about wisdom]. Their 
nature is the complete cause [for realizing Buddhahood]. Their essence is 
the direct cause. Their power is the Four Universal Vows. Their activities are 
the myriad practices of the six perfections. Their cause is the “adornment of 
wisdom.” Their condition is the “adornment of virtue.’ Their result is perfect 
wisdom (sambodhi). Their recompense and reward is great nirvana. And so 
forth [with regard to all being "equal"]. 


[There is a] contrary and regular JI [flow of] causes and conditions. 


As they will have no more rebirth in 
the fields [of this triple world], they have 
no recompense BE(&/&8 HIP mE KER: 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i (694c7-15) provides a 
more detailed analysis: 


[According to Hinayana teachings, 
there is no recompense for $rayakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, for three reasons.] 
First, since $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas 
are without further rebirth, they have no 
recompense. The reason is that when the 
[understanding] of the real is aroused, 
this is the [ultimate] result and there is 
no need to discuss any further recom- 
pense. Second, if undefiled dharmas arise 
as the recompense for repetitive causes, 
then repetitive results will be attained. 
Since the lack of further birth from hav- 
ing no defilements [a characteristic of 
arhats] is not a condition wherein one 
is shackled by further birth, there is no 
later recompense. Third, the first three 
[i.e., the stream-enterers, once-returners, 
and non-returners] have recompense, 
because they have remaining [mistaken] 
conceptions which have not been severed. 
Therefore the stream-enterers, once- 
returners, or those reborn in the realm 
of form, do not share in the [lack of] rec- 
ompense [gained from total] non-defile- 
ment. Therefore [according to Hinayana 
teachings] these beings have nine 
and not ten [suchlike characteristics]. 


According to Mahayana doctrine, 
even this [so-called] non-defilement [of 
$ravakas and pratyekabuddhas] contains 
some defilement. The Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra (T 12.767b21-29) says, "The adorn- 
ment of virtue" means being conditioned 
and defiled. This refers to the sravakas. 
They are not completely undefiled. They 
have not gotten rid of all delusions and 
they still experience rebirth in the world 
of transmigrations. If complete non- 
defilement is the cause and ignorance 
the condition, then they are reborn in the 
realm of transformations. Therefore they 
do have recompense. 

See Hurvitz’s note on 297-99 for a dif- 
ferent interpretation and lengthy discus- 
sion of this section. Chih-i picks up on 
some of these points a few lines below. 


Bodhisattvas and Buddhas: in contrast 
to the terse analysis that follows, the Fa- 
hua hsüan-i (694c15-696a3) gives a long 
analysis of this classification in terms of 
the bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka, Shared, 
and Distinct Teachings, and a long discus- 
sion of the ten characteristics of the Bud- 
dha realm in terms of the Middle Way. See 
Foundations, 189-196. 

Conditions and causes fX, complete 
cause J IN, direct cause 1E IX: these are the 
three aspects of threefold Buddha nature. 
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The "regular" [flow of] birth and death consists of defiled karmic actions as 
the causes and passions and attachments as the conditions. The "contrary" 
[low of] birth and death consists of undefiled wisdom as the cause and the 
practice of [experiential] practice as the conditions; together these [causes 
and conditions] prevent rebirth [in unwelcome destinies] and destroy delu- 
sions. Even when one is in the cycle of birth and death in the realm beyond 
delusions, undefiled wisdom is still the cause, and [the still unsevered 
propensity toward] ignorance is the condition. If you go contrary to the 
[ordinary flow of] life-and-death (samsara), then the wisdom of the Middle 
Way is the cause, and the myriad practices [of the six perfections] are the 
conditions; together these prevent (the continued cycle of) birth and death 
that is a transformation beyond conceptual understanding. Since this is the 
case for causes and conditions, the contrary and regular [flow] of the other 
[characteristics] can be surmised and known [in the same way]. 

If we depend on [the Hinayàna teaching of] the $rávaka, then they 
only have nine [suchlike characteristics] and not ten [because they have no 
“recompense’ |. But if we depend on the Mahayana teaching of the threefold 
Buddha, then [even] the Buddha has a “body of recompense.” If you depend 
on [only] the meaning of extinction through the severing of delusions 
[to understand this issue], then [you must conclude that] there is no later 
reward or retribution. The issue of nine or ten [characteristics for sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas] should be understood in this context. 

The world of sentient beings is that of conventional designation and 
lack of [substantial] essence that can be distinguished; [it is just that] real 
phenomena are taken and established conventionally. So [it includes] the 
appearances, nature, essence, [54a] power... and ultimate equality of sen- 
tient beings of the evil destinies, and so forth [also for sentient being of 
the good destinies]. So also for the appearances, nature, essence, power,... 


Birth and death that is a transforma- Dharma body (dharmakáya ik &); the 
tion beyond conceptual understanding body of enjoyment #4, in which the 
2 £C: in contrast to the "ordinary" Buddha enjoys the “fruits” (rewards or 
cycle of birth and death of people in recompense) of his enlightenment; and 
samsara. This distinction is based ona the body of transformation IK f, that is, 


passage in the Srimaladevi Sutra, T the historical manifestation of the Buddha. 
12.219c, to account for differences (from 


the Mahayana perspective) between ordi- 
nary people and the “rebirth” of those who the section of the Fa-hua hsiian-i quoted 
have supposedly severed all delusions. in the note above. 

Mahayana teaching of the threefold Real phenomena Kiz: that is, our 
Buddha KÆ = #: that is, that the actual experience of the objects of our 
Buddha consists of three "bodies": the senses as interpreted through our mind. 


Should be understood: for details, see 
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and ultimate equality of undefiled sentient beings [such as the sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha], and for the appearances, nature, essence, power... and 
ultimate equality of the Dharma realm of bodhisattvas and Buddhas. This 
can all be understood in accordance with the examples given above. 

The world of various lands also includes the ten dharma realms, that is 
the appearances, nature, essence, power and so forth of the evil lands; of the 
good lands; of the undefiled lands; the appearances, nature, essence, power 
and so forth of the lands of the bodhisattvas and Buddhas. 


: 3. Three thousand realms in a single thought: 
The contemplation of the conventional [54a5] 


[Thus] a single thought includes the ten dharma realms. A single dharma 
realm includes the [other] ten dharma realms, so there are one hundred 
dharma realms. One realm includes thirty types of worlds [that is, each of 
the ten dharma realms are included in each of the three types of worlds: the 
world of sentient beings, the world of the five skandhas, and various lands], 
multiplied by one hundred dharma realms. This results in the inclusion of 
three thousand types of worlds. These three thousand [worlds] exist in a 
single momentary thought. 

If there is no thought, that is the end of the matter. If there is even an 
ephemeral thought, this includes three thousand [realms]. But we cannot say 
that the single thought has prior existence, and that all phenomena (sarva- 
dharma) exist later, nor can we say that all phenomena have prior existence, 
and that the single thought exists later. For example, it is like a thing that 
changes through eight aspects [of arising, abiding, changing, and perish- 


A single thought —-L: lit., “one mind,” 
but I have chosen to translate this com- 
pound as a “single thought” to avoid the 
implication of a reified “mind” as separate 
from mental functioning and “objects” 
that are experienced. Chih-i also uses 
the phrase “one thought-moment” —&, 
sometimes interchangeably with “one 
mind.” In any case, it refers to the almost 
instantaneous occurrence of a single men- 
tal function. 


A single momentary thought — & 
x: as Chih-i has explained earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, a “single momentary 
(thought)” refers to an extremely short 
amount of time. For example, “A sūtra says 
that a single thought-moment has six hun- 


dred arisings and perishings. Satyasiddhi 
masters say that there are sixty moments 
in a single thought-moment” (see notes 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 27c23-24); and “even 
an ephemeral thought frø surely arises 
through the senses, and there is not one 
dharma that does not arise through condi- 
tions. To arise through conditions means 
that each and every phenomenon is tran- 
sient. It is said that one thought lasts for 
sixty moments (ksana), and others say 
for three hundred trillion moments. A 
ksana does not abide, and thoughts do 
not remain from one to the other" (see the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32b2-7). 

Eight aspects /JB: the "original" and 
"following" aspects of arising, abiding, 
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ing]; it is not that things exist prior to these aspects and are caused to change 
through them, nor do the aspects exist prior to things and are caused to 
change through them [but things and their passing through arising, abiding, 
and so forth occur together]. There can be no priority nor posteriority [since 
it occurs simultaneously]. It is just that things are said to change by passing 
through these aspects, and these aspects are said to occur to things. 
Thoughts are also like this. If all phenomena arise from a single thought, 
this is a horizontal [relationship]; if a thought in one moment encompasses 
all phenomena, this is a vertical [relationship]. But these are neither [merely] 
vertical nor [merely] horizontal. It is just that thought is all phenomena, 
and all phenomena is thought. Therefore [the relationship of thought and 
phenomena, the mind and objects] is neither [merely] vertical nor horizon- 
tal; they are neither the same nor different. This is mysterious and sublime, 
profound in the extreme, cannot be grasped conceptually, and cannot be 
verbalized. This is what is called [contemplating] “objects as inconceivable.’ 


This is the meaning here [in terms of conventionality]. 


changing, and perishing, giving eight 
aspects. See Paramarthas translation of 
the Abhidharmakosa, T 29.185c11-13. 


This is the meaning here [in terms of 
conventionality] B/S: many com- 
mentators have identified "the three thou- 
sand realms in a single thought" as the 
ultimate expression of Chih-i's thought 
and the content of contemplating objects 
as “inconceivable.” However, in this sec- 
tion (54a5 [or earlier?]-54a19) Chih-i 
is speaking in terms of “contemplating 
conventionality,' one of the three types 
of threefold contemplation. If so, then 
understanding the "three thousand realms 
in a single thought" is not the fullest or 
final expression of objects as inconceiv- 
able. In the next section (54a19-55a15), 
Chih-i discusses the inconceivable in 
terms of contemplating emptiness, and 
finally (55a15-b10) in terms of contem- 
plating the Middle. Thus the ultimate 
expression of objects as inconceivable is 
this last passage, which speaks not only 
about the inclusion (and exclusion) of 
all thoughts in one thought, but also the 
inclusion (and exclusion) of all senses in 


one sense experience, all sentient beings 
in one sentient being, all lands in one land, 
and so forth, that one is all, all is one, and 
things are neither "one" nor “all.” It is the 
threefold truth, not the expression "three 
thousand realms in a single thought" that 
is the more fundamental insight. What 
prompted Chan-jan to identify the "three 
thousand realms in a single thought" as 
the key to Chih-i's thought, thus mak- 
ing this a central idea in the history of 
T ien-tai Buddhism in China and Korea— 
and in Tendai and Nichiren Buddhism in 
Japan—is an important topic for further 
research. 

Note also the curious order of this 
discussion. In almost all other cases in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, a subject is inter- 
preted in the threefold pattern, first as 
empty, then as conventional, and finally 
as the Middle. Here the interpretation in 
terms of the conventional (as the "three 
thousand realms in a a single thought") 
comes first, followed by the empty and the 
Middle. One may argue that this reflects 
the importance of “contemplating conven- 
tionality" over the more abstract contem- 
plation of emptiness and the Middle. 
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4. "Objects as inconceivable" from the perspective of 
emptiness and in terms of the tetralemma [54218] 


Question: The arising of thoughts is necessarily dependent on certain 
[objective] conditions. If so, are the three thousand dharmas included in the 
thoughts, included in the conditions [that is, the objects], included in both 
[thoughts and their objects], or included separate from [thoughts and their 
objects]? If they are included in the thoughts [themselves], then thoughts 
arise [by themselves] and do not need [objective] conditions[, which is 
obviously impossible]. If they are included in the [objective] conditions, 
then, being included in the objects themselves, there is no involvement with 
mental activity[, which is also impossible]. If they are included together, that 
means that when they are not yet together then neither side has [the three 
thousand dharmas], but then how can [thoughts and their objects] have [the 
three thousand dharmas] when they are together? If they are included sepa- 
rate from [thoughts and their objects,] then [the three thousand dharmas] 
are already separate from thoughts and their objects; but then how can they 
suddenly be included in thoughts [as in the teaching of the three thousand 
realms in a single thought]? None of the four options is obtainable. What 
does it mean, then, to say that the three thousand dharmas are included [in 
one momentary thought]? 

Answer: Scholars of the Treatise on the Ten Stages (Ti-lun) say that all 
understanding and ignorance, truth and delusion are dependent on the 
support of the nature of dharmas (dharmatà). The nature of dharmas sup- 


with the four options of the tetralemma: 
a, b, both, or neither. To put it another 


[Objective] conditions £*: generally 
this term refers to "indirect causes" in con- 


trast to "direct causes" [N, but here it refers 
specifically to "conditions" in the sense of 
the objects of our thoughts. Earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (8a14-15) Chih-i says, 
"Mental activity does not arise by itself, 
but necessarily depends on conditioned 
arising #R#. The mental sense organ is 
the cause [of thoughts], the multifarious 
objects [of mental activity] are the con- 
ditions, and the mental thoughts which 
thus arise are the dharmas that are thus 
produced.” 

Are the three thousand dharmas 
included in the thoughts, included in the 
conditions, both, or separate 8-2 =F 
USER RASJCR AER: thus the relation of 


thoughts and their objects are considered 


way, do thoughts arise from themselves, 
from responding to or with objective con- 
ditions, both, or neither? Earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (8a29-c1) Chih-i says, 
“Though we say in a deluded [provisional] 
way that thoughts ‘arise; in this arising 
there is actually no own-being, nor other- 
being, nor both together, nor an absence 
of causes." 

Note that in the T'ien-t'ai system the 
use of the tetralemma represents the level 
of the Distinct Teachings, which empha- 
sizes the perspective of emptiness. 


All understanding and ignorance, 
truth and delusion are dependent on the 
support of the nature of dharmas. The 
nature of dharmas supports truth and 
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ports truth and delusion, and truth and delusion depend on the nature of 
dharmas. The Summary of the Great Vehicle (She-lun) says that the nature 
of dharmas is not defiled by delusion, nor purified by truth. Therefore the 
nature of dharmas neither supports [delusion] nor is dependent [on the 
truth]. The dlaya-consciousness is that which supports and that on which 
things are dependent, and which gathers and supports all the seeds of undy- 
ing ignorance. If we follow the scholars of the Ti-lun, we would say that all 
dharmas are included in the mind; if we follow the scholars of the She-lun, 
we would say that all dharmas are included in [objective] conditions. 

These two kinds of scholars each represent one extreme. If [following 
the Ti-lun scholars] we say that the nature of dharmas gives birth to all 
dharmas, then this "nature of dharmas" [is something that] is neither mind 
nor [objective] conditions[, but this is impossible because there is nothing 
outside of thoughts and their objects]. [54b] If we say that all dharmas arise 
from the mind because [the nature of dharmas] is not thoughts, then it fol- 
lows also that all dharmas arise from [objective] conditions because [the 
nature of dharmas] is not [objective] conditions[, but this does not make 
any sense]. How, then, can you arbitrarily say that the nature of dharmas 
is the support of truth and delusion? If [following the She-lun scholars] 
we say that the nature of dharmas is not the support [of thoughts and their 
objects], but that the alaya-consciousness is, then this implies that there is 
an álaya-consciousness that supports [thoughts and their objects] but is 
outside of and separate from the nature of dharmas, that is, has no relation 
with the nature of dharmas. [But this is impossible.] If it is said that the 
nature of dharmas is not separate from the alaya-consciousness, then what 
is supported by the alaya-consciousness is also supported by the nature of 


delusion, and truth and delusion depend 
on the nature of dharmas —9)8EEIR Zik 
FET TETETER ERE KEE: the Kogi 
(BT-III, 295) says that this is from “section 
10/2" of the Treatise on the Ten Stages, but 
I could not locate a corresponding passage 
(see T 26.179-180?). It is not clear if Chih-i 
is actually quoting the Treatise on the Ten 
Stages, or is only summarizing a teaching 
of the Ti-lun scholars. 


The nature of dharmas is not defiled 
by delusion, nor purified by truth. There- 
fore the nature of dharmas neither sup- 
port nor is dependent i£ 1E: 4 RPT 
TA RB EB ETE SE AK FF: once again, it 


seems that Chih-i is summarizing a teach- 


ing of the Summary of the Great Vehicle, or 
a teaching of the She-lun scholars, rather 
than quoting a specific passage of the trea- 
tise itself. 


Alaya-consciousness PJ H5: the alaya- 
vijriana, the "store consciousness.” A con- 
cept of the Yogacara school, which taught 
the existence of an underlying conscious- 
ness, a “pre-consciousness, that unifies 
into one experiential whole all the diverse 
operations of conscious activity. 

Undying ignorance #12 ŒH: lit., 
“ignorance that does not sink (become 
extinct)" A Chinese translation of dlaya 
which interprets the term as a-laya. 
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dharmas. How, then, can you arbitrarily say that the alaya-consciousness 
is the support [of mind and its objects]? This is contrary to what is in the 
sütras. A sütra says, "Neither internal, nor external, nor somewhere in 
between, nor always existing on its own.’ It is also [different from the teach- 
ing of] Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna says, “Dharmas do not arise from themselves, 
and they do not arise from another, nor together, nor without causes.” 

Let us examine the issue by using an analogy. Do you have a dream 
because of mental functions, or have a dream by sleeping, or have a dream by 
the coming together of sleep and mental functions, or have a dream by being 
separate from mental functions and sleeping? [None of these options are 


acceptable.] If you say that you have a dream because of mental functions, 
then you could have a dream without sleeping[, but in fact you cannot]. If 


Neither internal, nor external, nor 
somewhere in between, nor always 
existing on its own 3JEPJ3E/LZNErP f 7h 
FAAA: a summary of a passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.272a14-28: 


Sariputra said to Subhüti: Why do you 
say that dharmas have nothing on which 
they depend? 

Subhüti said: The nature of form is 
always empty. It does not rely on some- 
thing internal, nor rely on something 
external, nor rely on something in 
between these two. The nature of sen- 
sation, conception, volition, and con- 
sciousness is always empty. It does not 
rely on something internal, nor rely on 
something external, nor rely on some- 
thing in between these two. The nature of 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touch- 
ing, and thinking is always empty. It does 
not rely on something internal, nor rely 
on something external, nor rely on some- 
thing in between these two. The nature 
of form is always empty, and the nature 
of dharmas is always empty. It does not 
rely on something internal, nor rely on 
something external, nor rely on some- 
thing in between these two. The nature of 
the perfection of giving is always empty, 
[and so forth for the six perfections] 
through the nature of the perfection 
of wisdom is always empty. It does not 
rely on something internal, nor rely on 


something external, nor rely on some- 
thing in between these two. The nature of 
internal emptiness is always empty, and 
the nature of emptiness of both exist- 
ing and non-existing dharmas is alway 
empty. It does not rely on something 
internal, nor rely on something exter- 
nal, nor rely on something in between 
these two. Sàriputra, the nature of the 
four mindfulnesses is always empty, [and 
so forth] through the nature of univer- 
sal wisdom is always empty. It does not 
rely on something internal, nor rely on 
something external, nor rely on some- 
thing in between these two. What is the 
reason? Sariputra, all dharmas are with- 
out dependence, because their nature is 
empty. Sariputra, when the Bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas practice the six perfections 
they should in this way purify their form, 
sensations, conceptions, volitions, and 
consciousness, and purify their universal 
wisdom. 


Dharmas do notarise from themselves, 
and they do not arise from another, nor 
together, nor without causes 3t iT B 
HE TS AS Sie th AE 7S FER SEA: a famous verse 
from the opening of the Middle Treatise 
(T 30.2b6-7) which concludes with the 
phrase “therefore know that there is no 
[substantial] arising.” This verse has been 
quoted previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see at 22a1-2 and 29a27-29. 
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you say that you have a dream by sleeping, then a dead person is “sleeping” 
and should have a dream[, but this is not the case]. If you say that you have a 
dream by the coming together of sleep and mental functions, then why is it 
that some people do not dream even when they are sleeping? Also, if having 
a dream is part of both sleep and mental functions, and you have a dream 
when the two factors come together, then in fact each factor does not include 
dreaming, and you cannot [dream] when they come together. If you say that 
you have a dream separate from mental functions and separate from sleep, 
then since empty space is separate from these two factors [of mental func- 
tions and sleep], it should always involve dreaming. 

By examining dreams with the tetralemma we see that none [of the 
options] are obtainable. How, then, do we see all sorts of things in a 
dream when we sleep? Here “mental functions” are analogous to the 
nature of dharmas and "sleep" is analogous to the alaya-consciousness. 
How can you lean to one side and say that either “the nature of dharmas” 
or “the alaya-consciousness” gives rise to all dharmas? You should know 
that the mental functions are unobtainable through the four options [of 
the tetralemma]; by examining the three thousand dharmas [with the 
tetralemma we see that they] also are unobtainable. We thus see that hori- 
zontally, through the tetralemma, the arising of the three thousand dharmas 
is unobtainable. 

Then [to examine the matter in a vertical fashion], do the three thousand 
dharmas arise from the extinction of one momentary thought? The extinc- 
tion of a thought cannot give rise to one dharma, so how can it give rise to 
three thousand dharmas? Do the three thousand dharmas arise from both 
the extinction and non-extinction of a thought? But the nature of extinc- 
tion and non-extinction are different, like water and fire; the two cannot 
stand together. Then how can this give rise to three thousand dharmas? Do 
the three thousand dharmas arise from neither the extinction nor the non- 
extinction of a thought? But [the option of] “neither extinction nor non- 
extinction" does not provide the power nor the place JEHEJEPT [to give rise 


(BT-III, 298) adds: “It is likely that this is 
a copyist's error. In the analogy the con- 
trast is always between sleep and mental 
functions, so here it should be the case 
that mental functions are analogous to the 


Empty space Æ: an example of an 
"unconditioned" dharma. 

“Mental functions" are analogous 
to the nature of dharmas and “sleep” is 
analogous to the alaya-consciousness 


Li EE TER ie BAB: the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
text has "dreams" instead of "sleep," but 
the flow of the argument suggests that 
"sleep" is what is really meant. Chan-jan 


nature of dharmas and sleep is analogous 
to the alaya-consciousness. The activity of 
dreaming would be analogous to the aris- 
ing of dharmas.” 
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to even one dharma], so how can there be the power or place to give rise to 
three thousand dharmas? 

Thus we see that the three thousand dharmas are unobtainable if we seek 
them both in a horizontal and vertical fashion. The three thousand dharmas 
are also unobtainable if we seek them in a neither horizontal nor vertical 
fashion. This is beyond words; discursive thought is inadequate. Therefore 
they are called “inconceivable objects.” 

The Maháparinirvana Sūtra says, “the arising of arising is unexplain- 
able; the non-arising of arising is unexplainable; the arising of non-arising 
is unexplainable; the non-arising of non-arising is unexplainable.” [54c] This 
is the meaning [of what I am trying to say] here. You should know from the 
perspective of the supreme [truth], that even a single dharma cannot be 
obtained, how much less so three thousand dharmas. From the perspective 
of the mundane truth, one thought contains immeasurable dharmas, not to 
mention three thousand dharmas. As the Buddha said to the nun when she 
asked, “Is ignorance internal?” [he answered,] “No.” “Is it external?” “No.” 
"Is it both internal and external?” “No.” “Is it neither internal nor exter- 
nal?” "No?" Then the Buddha said, “This is the way it is..." Nagarjuna said, 


This is beyond words 3 i418 W; dis- 
cursive thought is inadequate {7 & 
i: lit., “the way of words and discourse 
is severed” (sarva-vàda-caryà-uccheda) 
and “the locus of discursive thought is 
annihilated (citta-pravrtti-sthiti-nirodha). 
These phrases have been used before by 
Chih-i to express that one has come to a 
point where one can only admit the inade- 
quacy of verbal expression and conceptual 
understanding. See especially the note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 21b7. 


Therefore they are called “inconceiv- 
able objects" X44") 8 ER: or, “this is 
called the inconceivable realm.” 

The arising of arising is unexplainable; 
the non-arising of arising is unexplain- 
able; the arising of non-arising is unex- 
plainable; the non-arising of non-arising 
is unexplainable 44 77] aio ERA AT 
Bio ASAE AE AR BY t,o ASE ARE AR BY ih: see the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.733c9-20. 
This passage also has been quoted by 
Chih-i previously; see the note at 3412-14. 
For Chih-i, these four phrases represent 


the Fourfold Teachings respectively of 
the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Per- 
fect. See Chart 1 in Swanson, Foundations, 
358-59. These phrases are discussed in 
detail at 60a10-62a14. 


As the Buddha said to the nun ... “This 
is the way it is" WH EEk. EHANET. 
T MAA oF th AYA Ao AS th SEAN SE 
NAA Ath EMEA: a summary of 
a story in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.101c20- 
102a8. Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 361-62) has: 


Ainsi, dans le Therisütra, la Teri demande 
au Buddha, “Bhagavat! L'ignorance 
(avidyà) est-elle interne (adhyatmika)? 
—Non. 
—Est-elle externe (bahirdha)? 
—Non. 
—Est-elle interne et externe à la fois? 
— Non. 
—-Bhagavat! Cette ignorance pro- 
vient-elle de la génération précédente 
(purvajanma)? 
—Non. 
—Cette ignorance a-t-elle une naissance 
(utpáda) et une destruction (nirodha)? 
— Non. 
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"[dharmas] arise not from themselves, nor from others, nor together, nor 
without cause.” The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, “The arising of arising is 
unexplainable, and so forth, to the non-arising of non-arising is unexplain- 
able. [Arising] due to causes and conditions is also unexplainable—this 


—Y a-t-il un Dharma existant vraiment 
qui soit nommé ignorance? 

— Non. 

Alors la Theri dit au Buddha: 

— Si l'ignorance nest ni interne, ni 
externe, ni interne et externe à la fois, 
si elle ne passe pas de la génératon pré- 
cédente à la génération actuelle et de la 
génération actuelle à la génération sui- 
vante, si elle ne posséde pas une vraie 
nature, comment l'ignorance (avidyá) 
est-elle la condition (pratyaya) des for- 
mations (samskara) et ainsi de suite 
[pour les douze membres du pratitya- 
samutpáda| jusqu'à cette accumulation 
de la masse des douleurs (duhkha- 
skandhasyotpddah)? Bhagavat, c'est 
comme si un arbre (vrksa) n'avait pas 
de racine (müla): comment pourrait-il 
produire un tronc (skandha), de noeuds 
(granthi), des branches (sakha), des 
feuilles (dala), des fleurs (puspa) et des 
fruits (phala)? 

Le Buddha répondit: 

—Le caractére des Dharma, cest le vide 
(Sünya). Néanmoins, le profane (prtha- 
gjana), ignorant (a$rutavat) et sans savoir 
(ajfianavat), produit à leur endroit toutes 
espéces de passions (kle$a), [dont la 
principale est l'ignorance]. Cette passion 
est la cause et condition (hetupratyaya) 
d'actes corporels, vocaux et mentaux 
(kayavagmanaskarman), lesquels sont la 
cause d'une nouvelle existence (punar- 
janma). En raison de cette existence, on 
éprouve de la douleur (duhkha) ou du 
plaisir (sukha). 

Chodron (1, 296) translates; 
Thus, in the Therisütra the theri asks 
the Buddha: "O Bhagavat, is ignorance 
internal?" 

“No?” 

“Is it external?” 


“No?” 

“Is it both internal and external?” 

“No?” 

“O Bhagavat, does this ignorance come 
from the previous lifetime?” 

“No?” 

“Does it come from the present lifetime 
and does it pass to the next one?” 

“No?” 

“Does this ignorance have an arising and 
a cessation?” 

“No? 

“Is there a truly existent dharma that 
could be called ignorance?” 

“No.” 

Then the theri said to the Buddha: “If 
ignorance is not internal, not external, 
neither internal nor external, if it does 
not pass from the previous lifetime to 
the present lifetime and from the pre- 
sent lifetime to the following lifetime, if 
it does not have a true nature, how can 
ignorance be the condition for the for- 
mations and so on [for the twelve mem- 
bers of pratityasamutpada] up to this 
accumulation of this mass of suffering? O 
Bhagavat, it is as if a tree has no root: how 
could it produce a trunk, knots, bran- 
ches, leaves, flowers and fruit?” 

The Buddha replied: “The nature of 
dharmas is emptiness. However, worldly 
people, ignorant and without knowledge, 
produce all kinds of afflictions in regard 
to dharmas, [of which the main one is 
ignorance]. This affliction is the cause 
and condition for actions of body, speech 
and mind which are the cause of a new 
existence. As a result of this existence we 
experience suffering or pleasure. 


Nagarjuna said: see note above, where 
Chih-i quotes the same phrase. 

The Mahdparinirvana Sutra says: this 
passage also has just been quoted above. 
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refers to the causes and conditions of the four siddhanta. Although the four 
options of the tetralemma are hidden [from comprehension] and quiescent, 
[the Buddha,] with compassion and sympathy, teaches about that which has 
no name or form by using conventional words and forms. 


5. "Objects as inconceivable" from the perspective of 
emptiness and in terms of the four siddhantas [54c9] 


If you use the worldly [method] to teach the inclusion of all dharmas in a 
thought, those who hear will rejoice. For example, to say that "there are no 
separate dharmas in the triple world which are apart from those created by 
the mind" is this kind of text. Or, if you teach that all dharmas arise from 
[objective] conditions, those who hear will rejoice. For example, sayings 
such as “the five [sensual] desires lead people to fall into evil destinies” or “a 


Four siddhanta 1: or, “the four 
methods of instruction” used by the 
Buddha to teach sentient beings: the 
worldly, the individual, the therapeutic, 
and the supreme methods. In terms of the 
twofold truth, the first three siddhantas are 
variations of the mundane truth, and the 
fourth corresponds to the supreme or real 
truth (paramartha-satya); see my discus- 
sion in Swanson, Foundations, 23-30. The 
four siddhantas is the theme of the follow- 
ing section, Mo-ho chih-kuan 54c9-55a15. 

With compassion and sympathy, 
teaches about that which has no name 
or form by using conventional words 
and forms REBER DiE EP CES S: 
Chih-i does not indicate that he intends to 
quote a sütra here, but see the opening of 
the Sutra of the Buddha Treasury WIK, T 
15.782c24-25: "Ihe World Honored One 
teaches with names and forms that which 
has no name and form, and teaches with 
words Dharmas that are beyond words.” 
This sūtra was quoted by Chih-i at 49a20. 


The worldly [method] tt 5: 3i: the 
first of the four siddhantas; to explain the 
Dharma in conventional terms so that 
worldly people will understand; presum- 
ably, this is why these sayings make those 
who hear rejoice. 


There are no separate dharmas in the 
triple world which are apart from those 
created by the mind = R5 ntE Æ — L 
ia: see, for example, the Avatamsaka Sütra, 
T 9.558c10: "The triple world is an empty 
delusion; it is only made by the mind.” 
See also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.276b10: 
"The existences of the triple world are all 
creations of the mind.” 


The five desires lead people to fall into 
evil destinies H&K AMEE: it is not 
clear whether this is intended to refer to 
a specific sütra passage. The Kogi (BT-III, 
306) identifies it as from the I chiao ching, 
but there is no exactly corresponding pas- 
sage; the closest is on T 12.1111212: 


If you allow the five senses to run free, 
then not only will the five sensual desires 
become boundless and out of control, but 
this [situation] will be like a bad horse 
that is not reined in, causing the rider to 
fall into the gutter. 


Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 354) points to 
a latter passage at 1111¢5-10: 


You bhiksus, if you wish to be free 
from all suffering, should contemplate 
knowing sufficiency 41. The dharma 
of knowing sufficiency is the place of 
abundant bliss and peaceful calm. People 
who know sufficiency experience peace- 
ful bliss even though they sleep on the 
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good friend is a great cause and condition; that is, such a person can trans- 
form and guide you to attain the insight of a Buddha" are this kind of text. 
Or, if you say that all dharmas arise together along with their causes [that is, 
thoughts] and [objective] conditions, those who hear will rejoice. For exam- 
ple, to say “If mercury is blended with true gold, you are able to mold images 
of various forms" is such a text. Or, if you say that all dharmas arise separate 
from [objective] conditions, those who hear will rejoice. For example, to say 
that "the arising of twelvefold causes and conditions is not created by the 
Buddha, nor created by gods, people, or asura, but through its own nature" 
is such a text. Such are the four options of the tetralemma for the “worldly 
siddhanta” in teaching that the three thousand dharmas arise in the mind. 


What about the "individual method"? Sayings [on the role of the mind] 
such as "Ihe Buddha Dharma is like the sea; only those who have faith are 


ground; those who do not know suffi- 
ciency are not satisfied even though they 
live in a heavenly mansion. Those who 
do not know sufficiency are poor even 
if they are rich; people who know suf- 
ficiency are rich even if they are poor. 
Those who do not know sufficiency are 
constantly bound by the five [sensual] pas- 
sions, and are to be pitied by those who 
know sufficiency. This is what is called 
“knowing sufficiency.” 

A good friend is a great cause and 
condition; that is, such a person can 
transform and guide you to attain the 
insight of a Buddha 3€ Alama EK ARM 
aH [LE 4718 FL: a direct quote from the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.60c9-10, quoted previ- 
ously by Chih-i. See notes at 3a28-b1 and 
43a18-19. Hurvitz (329-30 [303]) has: "Let 
it be known that a good friend is a great 
cause and condition. This means that he 
converts and guides, making possible the 
vision of a Buddha and the opening up of 
the thought to anuttarasamyaksambodhi.” 


If mercury is blended with true gold, 
you are able to mold images of various 
forms 7K 3H fil Sz AE R ah Hk: the Kogi 
(BT-III, 306) identifies this quote as from 
a "Treatise on the Nature of the Dharma 
Realm" $F tia, but this is not extant in 
the current Chinese Buddhist canon. 


The arising of twelvefold causes and 
conditions is not created by the Buddha, 
nor created by gods, people, or asura, but 
through its own nature +t Riž RTE. 
JEX AME RETE TEETH: see the Miscella- 
neous Agama, T 2.85b23-25. This passage 
has been quoted by Chih-i previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 7a17. 


The “individual method” £3 A748: the 
second of the four siddhantas; to explain 
the Dharma in accordance with the men- 
tal or spiritual capacity of the individual, 


which presumably is why it gives rise to 
faith. 


The Buddha Dharma is like the sea; 
only those who have faith are able to 
enter (6 (2 21 4EME (2 HE A: see the first sec- 
tion of the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.63a14-15, 
which discusses the opening phrase evam 
maya srutam ekasmin samaye: “The person 
who does not have faith is not able to enter 
into the sea of my Dharma; as a parched 
tree cannot give forth flowers, such people 
cannot attain the fruits of the monk. Even 
though such persons shave their head, 
wear the dyed robe [of a monk], and read 
various sutras and Sastras, it will be dif- 
ficult for them to find answers.” Lamotte 
(Le Traité 1, 57) translates: 


S'il na pas la foi, il ne peut pas entrer dans 
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able to enter,’ "faith is the source of the way and the mother of virtue; all 
good dharmas arise from it,’ and “you should arouse only the thoughts 
of (anuttarasamyak) sambodhi, and then you will be endowed with [the 
upholding of] all the precepts of prohibition of the home-departed-one;" 
are texts that arouse faith in those [individuals] who hear them. Or, there is 
the teaching that all dharmas arise through conditional objects. The saying 
that "if you do not meet a Buddha, then you will fall into a hell of suffering 


la mer de ma loi. Comme un arbre pourri 
qui ne produit ni fleurs ni fruits, il ne 
gagne pas le fruit de la vie religieuse, Il 
peut se raser la téte, teindres ses véte- 
ments, étudier toutes espéces de sütra et 
de Sastra, il ne tire aucun profit de la loi 
bouddhique. 


Faith is the source of the way and the 
mother of virtue; all good dharmas arise 
from it FR EMH £8 RE — UJ ETE FH ZH: a 
phrase from a section in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra (T 9.433a26) on faith. The context 
[433a22-28] reads: 


A profound mind and pure faith are 
indestructible. 
Respect and pay homage to all Bud- 
dhas, 
Honor the true Dharma and the noble 
monks, 
Have faith in the three treasures, and as 
a result you will arouse bodhicitta. 
Deeply believe in the Buddhas and the 
true Dharma, 
And also believe in the path followed 
by bodhisattvas. 
A true mind trusts in the Buddhas and 
his bodhi-wisdom; 
Due to this the bodhisattvas arouse 
their first aspiration for enlightenment. 
Faith is the basis of the way i47t and the 
mother of virtue; 
It increases all good dharmas. 
Remove and extinguish all doubt and 
delusion, 
And manifest and arouse the supreme 
Way. 
You should arouse only the thoughts of 
sambodhi, and then you will be endowed 
with all the precepts of prohibition of 


the home-departed-one (18 #% = 420 
JE RI RAMA: the Kogi (BT-IIL, 307) 
identifies this quote as coming from the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra, section 9, and Ikeda 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 355) points to a sec- 
tion at T 12.219b, but such a phrase does 
not appear in the Taisho edition of the 
Srimaladevi Sütra (T no. 353). It is not clear 
which, if any, text Chih-i was citing here. 

If you do not meet a Buddha, then you 
will fall into a hell of suffering for immea- 
surable eons; by seeing a Buddha you 
can attain a rootless faith, like an eranda 
plant giving rise to sandalwood Z: 1 ff 
By we SWRA OU TREE T ea An 
WERA HIE: see the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.727c28-728a7, where King 
Ajatasatru responds to the teachings of 
the Buddha: 


World Honored One. I look at the world 
and see that an eranda seed gives birth to 
an eranda tree. I have not seen an eranda 
[seed] giving birth to a sandalwood tree. 
I now see for the first time an eranda seed 
giving birth to a sandalwood tree. [That 
is to say,] my body is the “eranda seed,’ 
and my mind, with no roots of faith, is the 
“sandalwood tree.” To say “no roots" [of 
faith] means that at first I did not know 
or respect the Tathagata, and did not have 
faith in the Dharma and Sangha. This is 
the meaning of "no roots" World Honored 
One. If I did not meet the Tathagata, the 
World Honored One, then I would have 
to dwell in a great hell for immeasurable, 
incalculable eons, and experience immea- 
surable suffering. But now I have seen 
the Buddha, and by seeing the Buddha 
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for immeasurable eons; by seeing a Buddha you can attain a rootless faith, 
like an eranda plant giving rise to sandalwood,’ this gives birth to faith for 
those [individuals] who hear it. Or, there is the teaching that all dharmas 
arise through the merging [of thoughts and their conditions]. The sayings 
that “when the waters of the mind are clear and pure, the form of the jewel 
manifests itself" and "with the fundamental power of compassionate good- 
ness, you can see things as they are,’ are texts that arouse faith in those who 
hear them. Or, there is the teaching that all dharmas arise separate from 
[thoughts and their conditional objects]. The saying that "it is not through 
internal contemplation that you attain this wisdom, and so forth through 
[the idea that] it is not through either internal or external contemplation 
that you attain this wisdom; if you have any attachments, then you cannot 
attain even the small faith of Srenika, much less abandon mistaken [views] 
and realize the right,’ is a text that arouses faith in those who hear it. Such are 
the four options of the tetralemma for the "individual siddhànta" in teaching 


that the three thousand dharmas arise in the mind. 


I have attained virtuous qualities, and 
have destroyed entirely the evil mind 
of passionate afflictions that belongs to 
sentient beings. 


A rootless faith #8 fz: lit., a faith 
"without roots." This does not imply 
“invalid” or “baseless,” but refers to receiv- 
ing faith from or through the power or 
grace of the Buddha, and not based on 
ones own deeds or power. It refers to one 
“without roots" in ones own deeds or atti- 
tudes—such as taking refuge in and hon- 
oring the three treasures—but neverthe- 
less gives rise to faith in the Buddha. 


Eranda plant £8: a type of plant 
whose seeds are toxic and is famous (in 
contrast to sandalwood) for its foul smell; 
used to make castor oil. 


When the waters of the mind are clear 
and pure, the form of the jewel manifests 
itself OKA AAA: see the story of 
the people on a boat who drop a jewel 
in the pond and cannot find it until the 
water settles and becomes pure, in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.617c3-10. 
Chih-i has referred to this parable numer- 
ous times already; see the detailed note at 


Mo-ho chih-kuan 4323. 

With the fundamental power of 
compassionate goodness, you can see 
things as they are 3351877 La: per- 
haps this refers to the same passage of 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra (see previous 
note), in which a wise person uses "skillful 
means" to see and recover the jewel. 


...then you cannot attain even the 
small faith of Srenika, much less abandon 
mistaken [views] and realize the right # 
AES TERE) fs RI T EAB AE: 
see the story of Srenika and his attain- 
ment of universal wisdom through faith, 
in the Paricavimsati Sūtra, T 8.236a11ff., 
especially lines 17-19. Srenika is given as 
an example of one who attains wisdom by 
means of the perfection of faith, and that 
this attainment is "not through internal 
contemplation, nor through external con- 
templation, nor both internal and external 
contemplation, nor by no contemplation.’ 
It concludes, “Srenika attained universal 
wisdom through having faith in his mind. 
Therefore Srenika had faith in the true 
aspects of all dharmas" (236a25-27). See 
also the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 48c18. 
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[55a] What about the "therapeutic method"? [First, there is] the teach- 
ing that all evil is healed by the mind. The saying that "the attainment of 
single-mindedness extinguishes a myriad of mistaken [views]" is such a text. 
Or, there is the teaching that all evil is healed by objective conditions. The 
saying "By hearing of the great, supreme light of wisdom, the mind becomes 
concentrated and is immobile like the earth,” is such a text. Or, there is the 
teaching that all evil is healed by a combination of causes [thoughts] and 
[objective] conditions. The saying "part arises from your own conceptual 
thinking, and part comes from your teacher" is such a text. Or, there is the 
teaching that all evil is healed separate from [thoughts and their objects]. 
[The saying] “I did not [actually] attain all dharmas when I sat on the seat of 
enlightenment, but I lured and saved all [as if] deceiving a small child with 
an empty fist" is such a text. Such are [the four options of the tetralemma 


The “therapeutic method" $5 57548: 
the third of the four siddhanta; the teach- 
ing as a remedy for the maladies that afflict 
sentient beings, which presumably is why 
it heals or destroys evil. 


The attainment of single-mindedness 
extinguishes a myriad of mistaken [views] 
18 — 0 Bhim: verbatim from the Sätra 
on the Auspicious Appearances and Origins 
of the Prince Siddhartha, T 3.475a25. The 
phrase is followed by the explanation that 
“The way of single-mindedness refers to 
the arhat. The arhat is a true person. He is 
not corrupted by [the sensual desires] of 
sound or sight.’ 


By hearing of the great, supreme light 
of wisdom, the mind becomes concen- 
trated and is immobile like the earth fx] # 
EAR. Lye RHE n] 8): the Kogi (BT- 
III, 307) admits that the source of this 
phrase is unknown. 


Part arises from your own concep- 
tual thinking, and part comes from your 
teacher —4) 4E E — 7 4680 (8: the Kogi 
(BT-IIL 307) admits that the source of this 
phrase is unknown. 


I did not attain all dharmas when I 
sat on the seat of enlightenment, but I 
lured and saved all [as if] deceiving a 
small child with an empty fist 44:84 FF 


Ma — Dik ZEE MU] 35 LTA — 9): that is, 
the Buddha taught as if he had "attained" 
all dharmas under the Bodhi tree (when 
there are no substantial dharmas to 
attain), as if fooling a child by making it 
think he had something in his fist when he 
did not? This phrase as given in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan is confusing and unclear. Its 
source in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.211a4- 
5, is much clearer. The context consists 
of verses that illustrate the teaching that 
"since all dharmas arise through the merg- 
ing of causes and conditions, therefore 
there is no self-sufficiency (svabhava).” 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1262-63) translates: 
Enfin les dharma étant issus du com- 
plexe des causes et des conditions (hetu- 
pratyayasámagri), nont pas de nature 
propre (nihsvabhava). Leur nature 
propre n'existant pas, ils sont éternelle- 
ment vides (Siinya) et, dans cet éternelle- 
ment vide, létre nexiste pas (sattvo nopa- 
labhyate). C'est ainsi que le Buddha a dit: 
Lorsque jétais assis sur l'aire de Pillu- 
mination, 
Ma sagesse était inexistante. 
Comme le poing vide trompant les petits 
enfants, 
Jai sauvé tout le monde. 
Vrai caractére (bhütalaksana) des 
choses, 
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for] the "therapeutic siddhanta” for the teaching that all evil is destroyed by 
the mind. 


What about the "supreme method"? [First, the teaching that] you attain 
insight into the principle [of the truth] with the mind is like the saying that 
"When the mind is opened and you understand, then you attain the way 
immediately.” Or, the teaching that you attain insight into the truth through 
conditional objects is like the saying "Anyone who hears this will attain 
ultimate and perfect wisdom.” Or, the teaching that you attain the path by a 
merging of causes [thoughts] and [objective] conditionals is like [the anal- 
ogy of] the nimble horse that advances on the right road just by catching a 
glimpse of the whip. Or, the teaching that you are able to attain insight into 
the truth separate from [thoughts and their objects] is like the saying "Not 
attaining is attaining, and having attained is not attaining.” Such are the four 


C'est la marque des êtres (sattvani- 
mitta). 

Mais saisir la marque des étres, 
Cest s'écarter loin du vrai Chemin. 


Chodron (3, 1036) translates; 


Finally, dharmas, coming from causes 
and conditions, have no intrinsic nature. 
Since their intrinsic nature does not 
exist, they are eternally empty and, in 
this eternal emptiness, the being does not 
exist. Thus the Buddha said: 
When I was seated on the sphere of 
enlightenment, 
My wisdom was non-existent. 
Like the empty fist that deceives little 
children, 
I have saved the entire world. 
The true nature of things 
Is the mark of beings. 
But to seize the mark of beings 
Is to stray far from the true Path. 


The “supreme method" 45 — 3&/£48: the 
fourth of the four siddanta; teaching the 
Dharma directly, the supreme truth just 
as it is; presumably this is why those who 
hear it attain insight into the principle of 
the truth. 

When the mind is opened and you 


understand, then you attain the way 
immediately P835 8825751538: the Kogi 


(BT-III, 308) attributes this phrase to 
"section 42/18" of the Ta chih tu lun, (T 
25.369a-b), but I could not locate a cor- 
responding passage. 


Anyone who hears this will attain ulti- 
mate and perfect wisdom 7A 8 fii 7 8115 
7535 = £f: from the tenth chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.31a10-11. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 176 [161]) translates: 

When this man preaches Dharma with 
joy, anyone who hears it for a moment 
shall straightway achieve ultimate anut- 
tarasamyaksambodhi. 

The nimble horse that advances on 
the right road just by catching a glimpse 
of the whip Ht ES REZENE: see the 
analogy of the four types of good horses in 
the Miscellaneous Agama, T 2.234a16-b20. 
Chih-i has referred to this analogy many 
times before; see note at 19a23. See also the 
appearance of this analogy in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.62a7-8. 

Not attaining is attaining, and having 
attained is not attaining #7146] EE 
fz 1 EAT 18: the Kogi (BT-III, p. 308) attri- 
butes this phrase to "section 1-13" of the 
Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha; the phrase 
is close to the teachings of this sütra, but I 
could not locate a corresponding passage 
in this section of the text (T 15.36-37). 
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options of the "supreme (siddhanta)” for insight into truth [as emptiness]. 


How much more so for [the idea of] three thousand dharmas that arise in a 
[single] thought? 


6. "Objects as inconceivable" from the perspective of contemplating 
the Middle: Beyond all dualities (including “non-duality”) [55a15] 


The gist of the Buddha's [teaching] is to exhaust and purify, and does not 
involve [merely the four options of] cause [thought], conditional objects, 
both, or neither; the worldly truth is [taught on the basis of] the supreme truth. 

Again, any and all of the four options can [and should] be taught [in 
terms of the mundane truth]: you could assert cause [thought], conditional 
objects, both, or neither. If you attempt to explain [the whiteness of] milk to 
a blind person, saying it is like [the whiteness of] a shell, or like rice powder, 
or like snow, or like a [white] crane, the blind person will hear this explana- 
tion and reach [a certain] understanding of milk. [This illustrates that] the 


worldly truth is indivisible from the supreme truth [and vice versa]. 


How much more so for three thou- 
sand dharmas that arise in a thought 
iL — THER: or, to translate more 
plainly: "What need is there to speak of 
three thousand dharmas that arise in a 
[single] thought? [Answer: none.]" Here 
Chih-i shifts to the perspective of the 
Middle. That is, from the perspective of 
the Middle, even the conventional spelling 
out of the idea of three thousand realms in 
a single thought is superfluous, or “unob- 
tainable.” Ikeda’s interpretation (Gendai- 
goyaku, 287) goes so far as to translate this 
phrase: “Here we do not need the idea 
of the three thousand [dharmas] arising 
in a thought” [or, “in the mind"]. Kanno 
(Ichinen sanzen, 185), however, follows 
the opposite interpretation, opting for 
the importance of the idea of “three thou- 
sand in a single thought.” He translates: "It 
goes without saying that three thousand 
dharmas arise in a thought" [or, "in the 
mind”], reiterating the importance of the 
"three thousand dharmas” The phrase is 
open to either interpretation, depending 
on one's perspective; the tradition that 
emphasizes the centrality of the idea of 


the "three thousand realms in a single 
thought" —&= F would naturally opt for 
the second interpretation. I prefer the for- 
mer interpretation, that at the level of the 
Middle, even the idea of the "three thou- 
sand realms in a single thought” is “unob- 
tainable,’ perhaps even an "extreme view.’ 


The worldly truth is [taught on the 
basis of] the supreme truth B[] t zi — 
#¢ 10: or simply, “the worldly truth is the 
supreme truth [and the supreme truth is 
the mundane truth].” This is the “position- 
less position,’ the “inexpressible expres- 
sion,” the “non-dualistic dualism,” the 
positive expression of ultimate negation, 
of the Middle. For similar expressions see 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.684c10-18. 


Explain milk to a blind person E A 
BL ...: see the parable of the blind man 
in the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.688c, 
which has been quoted frequently by 
Chih-i already. Note that, contrary to the 
interpretation given by Chih-i, the sütra 
says that no matter how many examples 
are given (a shell, rice powder, snow, and a 
white crane), a blind person cannot know 
the true meaning of “white.” 
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Thus it should be known that "expounding throughout the day is [the 
same as] not expounding throughout the day, and not expounding through- 
out the day is [the same as] expounding throughout the day.’ At all times 
both extremes are covered, and at all times both extremes are illumined, 
establishing while deconstructing, and deconstructing while establishing. 
[The teachings of] the sutras and treatises are all like this. 

Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna internally had insight and were enlightened, 
and externally each responded appropriately to the needs of their times on 
the basis of tentative means. However, some [Buddhist] teachers have a 
one-sided understanding, and some scholars are carelessly attached [to their 
own limited interpretation], so that they [argue and fight uselessly,] like 
shooting arrows at a rock. They each maintain one extreme, and thus pervert 


Expounding throughout the day is not 
expounding the day, and not expound- 
ing throughout the day is expounding 
throughout the day H HT HH 
HA aie Ak: this is reminiscent of the 
teachings of Chuang-tzu; see the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Chuang-tzu on 
“Imputed Words.” Burton Watson (The 
Complete Works of Chuang-tzu, 304-305) 
translates the context: 


With these goblet words that come forth 
day after day, I harmonize all things in 
the Heavenly Equality, leave them to 
their endless changes, and so live out my 
years. As long as I do not say anything 
about them, they are a unity. But the 
unity and what I say about it have ceased 
to be a unity; what I say and the unity 
have ceased to be a unity. Therefore I say, 
we must have no-words! With words that 
are no-words, you may speak all your life 
long and you will never have said any- 
thing. Or you may go through your whole 
life without speaking them, in which case 
you will never have stopped speaking. 

At all times both extremes are covered, 
and at all times both extremes are illu- 
mined #H 2H Ha: the first phrase 
indicating the denial of the four options 
of the tetralemma and the possibility of 
explaining anything in words or with con- 
cepts, and the second phrase indicating 
the affirmation of the four options of the 


tetralemma and the possibility of explain- 
ing things in words and with concepts. 


Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna inter- 
nally had insight and were enlightened 
RP AHA Bea: lit., "internally [they 
reflected truth] like a mirror and had pure 
and spontaneous [enlightenment].” The 
first compound H implies an internal 
insight that reflects reality clearly like a 
mirror. The second compound @% is a 


means "pure and enlightened"; as a com- 
pound it implies pure, clear enlighten- 
ment. The compound was used to modify 
the pure sound of flowing water. Kanno 
(Ichinen sanzen, 195) points out that in 
the classical Issaikyoó ongi — D K & 3& 
(T 54.732), this compound is defined as 
meaning “awakened understanding" 818. 


Each responded appropriately to the 
needs of their times on the basis of ten- 
tative means JE R HAHEI: I have 
translated rather freely here. Literally the 
text reads "externally, as appropriate to the 
demands of the times, each depended on 
tentative means." 


Like shooting arrows at a rock RA: 
my translation is rather free, but follows 
the interpretation given by Chan-jan (BT- 
III, 310): "Arrow-rock refers to shooting 
an arrow at a rock. The meaning does not 
penetrate, because each [of those who 
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the noble path. If you obtain this meaning, then you comprehend both the 
impossibility of verbal expression and the necessity of verbal expression. 

If you were to respond appropriately [in accordance with tentative 
expressions], you should say that when ignorance shapes the dharmas 
according to Dharma-nature (dharmata), then all dharmas arise as all things 
that happen in a dream are a result of the mind in a state of sleep. The merg- 
ing of the mind with external conditions results in the three types of worlds 
[of the five skandhas, sentient beings, and various lands], and thus the three 
thousand [internal and external] features [of the three thousand realms] 
arise from the mind. A single internal feature is small or few, but it is not 
nothing; ignorance is multitudinous, but has no [substantial] Being. Why? 
If we focus on one thing as [an example of] many, the many are not many; if 
we focus on many as one, this one is not a few. Therefore these thoughts are 
called inconceivable objects. 


[The gist of the Middle:] If [55b] it is understood that one thought is all 
thoughts, all thoughts are one thought, and these are neither one nor all, 
one skandha is all skandhas, all skandhas are one skandha, and these are 
neither one nor all; one sense entrance (dyatana) is all sense entrances, all 
sense entrances are one sense entrance, and these are neither one nor all; one 
sense realm (dhatu) is all sense realms, all sense realms is one sense realm, 
and these are neither one nor all; one sentient being is all sentient beings, all 


argue their own limited understanding] 
rely on their own speculation, and does 
not realize the principle of the perfect 
[truth]. Thus this is like [shooting] arrows 
at a rock.” Kanno (Ichinen sanzen, 196) 
points out a different interpretation. He 
argues that arrows and stones are rep- 
resentative weapons and the compound 
merely indicates that the scholars argue 
and fight with each other. My translation 
incorporates both possibilities. 


A single internal feature is small or 
few, but it is not nothing —t#3# ii $&: 
or, the compound “one nature" —t could 
be interpreted as "the one [dharma-] 
nature" —[i£]tt. Chan-jan [BT-III, 312] 
says "one-nature/feature, though small, 
is not nothing' is because all dharmas 
arise through conditions iE? The 
Kogi more clearly interprets this phrase in 
terms of the Dharma-nature t. How- 


ever, I take this t# to refer back to the 
same character in the previous phrase, the 
"three thousand [internal and external] 
features [of the three thousand realms]" 
= PHT. 

One thought is all thoughts, all 
thoughts are one thought, and these are 
neither one nor all —b—W-.9—W-b— 
Ùo JE—JE— 8): “one is all" is the perspec- 
tive of conventionality, “all are one” is the 
perspective of emptiness, and “neither one 
nor all”—that is, neither a simple unity 
nor a diversity—is the perspective of the 
Middle. 


One skandha is all skandhas ... nei- 
ther one nor all —/£—59]JE£, —53)EE — I8, 
JE—3E— UJ) ...: note that this section is 
on "contemplation of the objects of the 
skandhas and sense fields (skandha- 
àyatana-dháta)-" 
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sentient beings are one sentient being, and these are neither one nor all; one 
land is all lands, all lands are one land, and these are neither one nor all; one 
mark is all marks, all marks are one mark, and these are neither one nor all; 
[and so forth for the other categories of the ten suchlike characteristics] up 
to and including one ultimate is all ultimates, all ultimates are one ultimate, 
and these are neither one nor all. Everything and anything that we experi- 
ence; all are inconceivable objects. [This is the perspective of the Middle.] 


7. Recapitulation in terms of the two truths, threefold truth, 
threefold contemplation, and threefold wisdom [55b9] 


If we say that the merging of ignorance and the Dharma-nature results in 
all phenomena, the skandhas and sense fields, and so forth, this is [to speak 
in terms of] the mundane truth [of conventionality]. If we say that all sense 
fields are one dharma realm, this is [to speak in terms of] the real truth [of 
emptiness]. [To say that] these are neither one nor all is [to speak in terms 
of] the supreme truth of the Middle Way. In this way, in everything and any- 
thing that we experience, there is nothing that does not involve the incon- 
ceivable threefold truth. 

To say that one dharma is all dharmas is [an expression of the phrase 
from the Middle Treatise, verse 24:18, that] “things arise through causes and 
conditions” Ai At+i&. This refers to conventional designation RZ and 
the contemplation of conventionality f: 88. To say that all dharmas are one 
dharma is [an expression of the phrase] “this I explain as emptiness” FREK BI 
= 22, which is the contemplation of emptiness 27 #4. To say "neither one nor 
all” is the contemplation of the Middle Way Fie 8i. 

The emptiness of one [thing] is the emptiness of all; just because there 
are the meanings of conventional existence and the Middle does not mean 
that they are not empty. This is the general contemplation of emptiness. 
The conventionality of one [thing] is the conventionality of all; just because 
there are the meanings of emptiness and the Middle does not mean that they 
do not have conventionality. This is the general contemplation of conven- 
tionality. The Middle of one is the Middle of all; just because there are the 
meanings of emptiness and conventionality does not mean that they do not 
have Middleness. This is the general contemplation of the Middle. Thus, as 
the Middle Treatise explains, this is the threefold contemplation of a single 
thought [or, “the single-minded threefold contemplation (of objects)”] as 
inconceivable 77 Bs&—-L= 88. All phenomena that we experience are also 
likewise. 

If we say that all phenomena arise through [the interplay of] causes and 
conditions, this is [the perspective of] [skillful] means (updya), "in accor- 
dance with feelings" [of sentient beings] BÉTS, and the tentative wisdom of 
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the path ŠE% If we say that all dharmas are one dharma, this is [the 
perspective of] “this I explain as emptiness,” “in accordance with wisdom" Bii 
, and [the wisdom of] omniscience —9J^S. If we say “neither one nor all,” 
again this is called the meaning of the Middle Way, that is, neither tentative 
nor real 3EfÉJE, and universal wisdom —9Jf& &. Following this pattern, 
one tentative matter is all tentative matters, one real matter is all real matters, 
and all is neither tentative nor real; everything and anything that we experi- 
ence involves the inconceivable three wisdoms. 

"In accordance with feelings" is another way to say "in accordance with 
the thoughts of others,’ and “in accordance with wisdom" is another way to 
say “in accordance with [the Buddhas] own thoughts.” To say "neither tenta- 
tive nor real” is another way to say “neither [in accordance with merely] the 
thoughts of others or [the Buddhas] own thoughts.” Thus everything and 
anything that we experience is not unrelated to the inconceivable teaching 
of [the three types of] gradual, sudden, and variable [contemplations]. If 
you understand the sudden [teachings and contemplation], you understand 
[the workings of] the mind [or thoughts]. But the mind and its thoughts are 
unobtainable; how can it be said that they "incline" or "do not incline"? If you 
understand the gradual [teachings and contemplation], you understand that 
all dharmas are "inclined" to [or based on] the mind. If you understand the 
variable [teachings and contemplation], you understand that [all dharmas] 
do not transcend their inclination toward [or reliance on] the mind. 

[55c] All of these are different terms but their meaning is the same. As 
a guiding track for practitioners, these are threefold teachings. That which 


The inconceivable three wisdoms ^^ 8 
ak — 5: Chih-i has already explained the 
three wisdoms; see the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
at 26b-c. 


Inaccordance with the thoughts of oth- 


sanzen, 197-98, which provides the San- 
skrit for this passage (from P. L. Vaidya, 
ed., Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit Texts No. 4, 1960, 148): “tat 
kasya hetoh sunyatagatika he Subhüte 


ers f(t and “in accordance with [the 
Buddha’s] own thoughts” S&H &: Chih- 
i has discussed these terms previously; 
see the glossary. For a long exposition 
on these terms see the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.820b2-821c3. 


“Incline” & or “do not incline” 3E 
8: that is, there is a “place” that is “the 
mind,’ or that there is no “place” for men- 
tal functions; neither option obtains. See 
the Pañcavimśati Sutra, T 8.333a-c; for 
details, see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 46c2- 
4. See also the note in Kanno, Ichinen 


sarvadharmáh / te tam gatim na vyativar- 
tantel” This indicates that the Sanskrit for 
& is gati, "place of refuge" or “that which 
is relied on.” 


As a guiding track for practitioners, 
these are threefold Dharma teachings 
SL RI TT ALF — iE: this could refer to the 
threefold pattern in Chih-i's teachings in 
general (the threefold truth, three wis- 
doms, threefold Buddha-nature, and so 
forth; see charts in Swanson, Foundations, 
358-59). Or, it could refer specifically to 
Chih-i's categories of the "three tracks 
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is illuminated is the threefold truth. That which is aroused is threefold con- 
templation. [The content of] the perfection of contemplation are the three 
wisdoms. Teaching others involves threefold words. "Returning to the gist" 
involves three [meanings of] "inclination? With this meaning, all types of 
teachings can arise. There are various flavors, and you should not disdain 
this because of its complexity. 

[The analogy of the mani jewel:] This is like the wish-fulfilling (mani) 
jewel, which is the most supreme and heavenly treasure. It has a [small and 
round] shape like a mustard seed or grain of millet, but it has great and effec- 
tive powers. Pure and sublime [objects] ofthe five desires, and the seven jew- 
els and other gems [which can be provided magically by the wish-fulfilling 
jewel] are neither contained within it, nor do they come from the outside. 
[They appear] without being planned before or after, without a choice of 
many or few, without a crude or subtle production, but [the wish-fulfilling 
jewel] provides bountifully and carefully as it intends. [The wish-fulfilling 
jewelis like] the rain that falls abundantly, without [the need for] augmenta- 
tion and without being exhausted. Even such a mundane object can act in 
this way; how much more so is the mind mysterious and sublime. How can 
it not include all dharmas? 

[The analogy of the three poisons:] Again, the deluded thoughts of the 


[of reality)” =, that is, the true nature 
of reality itself tSt, the wisdom that 
illumines this true nature 3888 &t, and the 
practice that perfects one’s inherent dis- 
position for wisdom #& Ak #1; see Chart 
7 in Swanson, Foundations, 364. Chih-i 
outlines these categories in the Fa-hua 
hstian-i, T 33.741b. 

Teaching others involves threefold 
words # til} 53 = 38: that is, words that are 
in accordance with the thoughts of oth- 
ers, words that are in accordance with the 
thought of the Buddha himself, and words 
that are neither of the above. See the use of 
these terms a few lines above. 


“Returning to the gist” involves three 
[meanings of] “inclination” R FIR — 
BR: that is, 1. "inclining" —admitting the 
conventional existence of a mind; a "place" 
for thoughts to function and arise; this 
corresponds to the mundane truth or the 
truth of conventionality; 2. "not inclin- 


ing"—denying any substantial mind or 
ground for thoughts or objective reality, 
that the mind "cannot be obtained"; this 
corresponds to the truth of emptiness or 
the real truth; 3. "neither" —correspond- 
ing to the Middle. 


This is like the wish-fulfilling jewel, 
which is the most supreme and heav- 
enly treasure Wil 3 3k X LBW: see, for 
example, the Paricavimsati Sūtra, T 8. 
291c-292a; at 291c27-28 it says, “The mani 
jewel is the most supreme divine treasure, 
the treasure of Jambudvipa^" 


It has great and effective powers AX 
HHE: see also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.1342, 
where it lists the seven types of jewels and 
then adds (134a24): 

[the wish-fulfilling jewel is] the most 
supreme in the world, and even the gods 
cannot obtain it. Why? Because it pro- 
duces great and effective merits. 
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three poisons [of greed, anger, and ignorance] arise in the single thought of 
the mind, as well as eighty-eight passions, including the sharp passions, such 
as [the mistaken view of a substantial] body and extreme [views], and dull 
passions, up to eighty-four thousand passionate afflictions. If we say that 
these have previous existence, then why do they wait for certain conditions 
[before appearing]? If we say that they are originally nothing [or non-exis- 
tent], why do they become manifest in response to certain conditions? They 
neither exist [as substantial Being] nor not exist [as nothingness] TATH. If 
we settle on [viewing them as] "existing, this is a mistaken view. If we settle 
on [viewing them as] “not existing," this is a delusion. You should know that 
they exist [conventionally], yet do not exist [as substantial Being]; they do 
not exist, yet they do exist. Deluded thoughts are likewise. How much more 
so the inconceivable single mind [or, “a single thought as inconceivable"]? 
[The analogy of a dream:] Again, even if you see hundreds of thousands 
of millions of things in a dream while sleeping, when you are wide awake 
not even one remains, not to mention the other hundreds of thousands 
[or so things]. When you are not quite asleep, you neither dream nor are 
awake, and there is neither many [events in a dream] nor one [experience of 
being wide awake]. You experience many things through the power of sleep; 
you experience a few things through the power of being awake. Chuang- 
tzu dreamt that he was a butterfly, flittering here and there for a hundred 
years, but when he awoke he knew that he was not a butterfly, and that he 


Eighty-eight passions, including the 
sharp passions, such as [the mistaken 
view of a substantial] body and extreme 
[views], and dull passions FFEA FA 
fit: the "eighty-eight passions" is a general 
term for all the passions. There are five 
"sharp passions": 1. the false view that the 
body is substantial (4 5. satkaya-drsti), 
2. extreme views (454, antagraha-drsti), 
3. mistaken views (4854 mithyà-drsti), 4. 
attachment to false views (RINE; drsti- 
parámarsa), and 5. excessive attachment 
to the precepts (lit., “morality and vows"; 
X55] HEL; silavrata-paramarása). There 
are also five “dull passions”: covetousness/ 
greed, anger, stupidity/ignorance, arro- 
gance, and doubt. 

Chuang-tzu dreamt that he was a but- 
terfly, flittering here and there for a hun- 
dred years, but when he awoke he knew 


that he was not a butterfly, and that he 
had not lived for all those years #A# 
F3 LEE R3 PRI EI SEE SE FRR: among 
other things, Chih-i here is illustrating 
how "a hundred years" can be incorpo- 
rated in a moment's dream. Actually, the 
famous story of Chuang-tzu dreaming he 
is a butterfly goes like this: 


Once Chuang Chou dreamt he was a 
butterfly, a butterfly flitting and fluttering 
around, happy with himself and doing 
as he pleased. He didn't know he was 
Chuang Chou. Suddenly he woke up and 
there he was, solid and unmistakably 
Chuang Chou. But he didn't know if he 
was Chuang Chou who had dreamt he 
was a butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming 
he was Chuan Chou. Between Chuang 
Chou and a butterfly there must be some 
distinction! This is called the Trans- 
formation of Things. 
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had not lived for all those years. [To perceive] ignorance [arising] on the 
basis of dharma-nature and for one thought to be all thoughts is like falling 
into a deep sleep. To have penetrating understanding of the indivisibility 
of ignorance and dharma-nature, and that all thoughts are one thought is 
like being wide awake. Again, suppose those who practice the practices of 
peaceful bliss are asleep and dreaming. First they arouse the aspiration [for 
enlightenment] and so forth until they becomes Buddhas and sit on the seat 
of enlightenment, turn the wheel of the Dharma, save sentient beings, and 
enter nirvana. Then they awaken and realize that this was all an event in a 
dream. 

If you believe in [the meaning of] these three analogies [ofthe mani jewel, 
the three poisons, and the dream], you can believe in single-mindedness. 
This cannot be [adequately] expressed verbally, nor can it be measured 
through [human] feelings. 

What (Dharma) teaching can contain [the idea of] objects as incon- 
ceivable? [Understanding] these objects [in this way] arouses wisdom; 
what wisdom is not aroused? On the basis of [understanding] objects 
[as inconceivable], the vow [of aspiration for enlightenment] is aroused, 
and so forth to [the tenth mode of avoiding] passionate attachment to 
dharmas. What vow is not included herein, and what practice is not com- 
pleted? When explaining it we follow the above order, but when practicing 
it, all thoughts are included within one thought. 


See the last section of the second chap- 
ter of the Chuang-tzu; translated by Bur- 
ton Watson, Complete Works of Chuang 
Tzu, 49. 

Suppose those who practice the prac- 
tices of peaceful bliss are asleep and 
dreaming (Tc &tíT A—IR#: the set of 
four practices based on chapter 14 of the 
Lotus Sütra: the 1. physical, 2. verbal, and 
3. mental practices to 4. realize the vow to 
attain peaceful bliss. 


Then they awaken and realize that this 
was all an event in a dream 2658 fé — 
8: once again, this illustrates how a whole 


life of practice and experience can take 
place in a single thought. 


You can believe in single-mindedness 
{g—-L»: or, "you can believe in [the inclu- 
sion of all dharmas in] a single thought,” 
or “you can trust singlemindedly"? 


The vow [of aspiration for enlighten- 
ment] is aroused 4KJU3& 3$ 3&: this is the 
theme of the next of the ten modes of 
contemplation of the mind. See below, at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 55c26-56b13. 

[The tenth mode] of [avoiding] pas- 
sionate attachment to dharmas: see below 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 99c-100a. 


2. Arousing a Compassionate Mind: 
Arousing True Bodhicitta [55c26-56b12] 


THE sECOND [mode of contemplation] is to arouse true and correct aspira- 
tion for enlightenment (bodhicitta) [due to arousing a compassionate mind]. 
We have already deeply considered [the contemplation of] objects as incon- 
ceivable, and know that one suffering is all suffering. We should reflect on 
and commiserate over [the reasons for] our past suffering. Delusions are 
aroused through being engrossed in the coarse impediments of the sights 
and sounds [of mundane experiences], and we indulge in physical, verbal, 
and mental [activities] that produce karmic deeds that are not good. We thus 
transmigrate in evil destinies and are encoiled in scorching passions, so that 
we suffer both physically and mentally and thus abuse and injure ourselves. 
Nevertheless we turn back again and bind ourselves in the cocoon of pas- 
sions [56a], and burn with the flames of deluded ignorance for a hundred 
million kalpas. How painful this all is! 

Suppose that, wishing to abandon the three [evil] destinies, you take 
delight in the five [basic] moral precepts and the ten good deeds. But to cul- 
tivate goodness only formally is like lightly bartering and exchanging goods 
at the market; [the effects or awareness of] your offences will only increase. It 
is similar to a fish entering the mouth of a basket trap, or a moth flying into 


Arouse true and correct aspiration for 
enlightenment (bodhicitta) ZAIE iL: 
or, more literally, "arousing the thought of 
bodhi-wisdom.” The list of the ten modes 
of contemplation given above (52b2) has 
“arousing compassionate thoughts" ež% 
EL» as the title for this section, the reason 
for which is plain from the contents. 


One suffering is all suffering — 5 —9J 
&i: or, "the suffering of one is the suffering 
of all” See section above at ssbff. 


The cocoon of passions € illi: see the 
Maháparinirána Sūtra, T 12.768c5-8: 
Good sons, all sentient beings are unable 
to perceive [the truth of] twelvefold 
causes and conditions, and therefore they 
transmigrate in the cycle of birth and 
death. It is like a silkworm that builds a 
cocoon for its own birth and death. All 
sentient beings are also like this. They do 
not perceive Buddha-nature, so they cre- 
ate their own bonds of karmic deeds and 


flow through the cycle of birth and death. 

Five moral precepts 7.7K (parica-sila) 
and the ten good deeds + #: that is, try to 
follow the minimum moral standards for a 
Buddhist lay life. 


To cultivate goodness only formally 
is like lightly bartering and exchanging 
goods at the market fH.C- 15 f& An th 1848 
E tt JE: because monks are not supposed 
to be involved in business affairs? Or, in 
line with what follows, being taken advan- 
tage of because of your inexperience? Per- 
haps your "offences" will increase because 
merely "formally cultivating goodness" 
only makes you more aware of your own 
inadequacies? 

Similar to a fish entering the mouth 
of a basket trap 1 f& A ALI: this phrase 
is found in the Sutra on the Auspicious 
Appearances and Origins of the Prince 
Siddhartha, T 3.475c4, as one of many 
analogies for passionate attachments: 
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a flame, and by reacting confusedly making things worse by furthering the 
delusions and becoming even further [from the goal of enlightenment]. This 
is like drinking saltwater when you are thirsty, or like becoming entangled in 
a dragon's beard and suffering injury when it enters the water, or like wrap- 
ping a cow's hide around your body which hardens when exposed to the 
light of the sun, or like a blind person who enters a thorny thicket and falls 
into a whirlpool and drowns. It is like grasping a sharp sword or embracing a 
flaming torch. It must be admitted that this is painful. It can be compared to 
stepping on a tiger's tail or on a snakes head; how frightening and grievous 
this all is! 

If you reflect in this way concerning yourself, you should in the same 
way have pity [and feel compassion] for others. Suppose someone rebels and 
uses a narrow path to escape to enemy territory. He must still be ready for a 
painful process, sometimes losing consciousness and then reviving, arriving 
at a poor village and being hired to work for a day, sleeping in a grass hut, 
never being able to make any progress, and finding pleasure only in rustic 
activities. [Such a person] does not believe in or know [any better way]. This 
is a matter of pity and astonishment. Thus should you consider [the situation 
of] both yourself and others, as fish bones stuck in the throat. 

Therefore arouse great pity, and animate two vows: "though sentient 
beings are unlimited I vow to save them [all]; and “though passionate afflic- 
tions are innumerable, I vow to sever them [all] Although sentient beings 


"One hinders oneself with the net of 
desires, and burdens oneself with the cov- 


Uses a narrow path to escape to enemy 
territory (4 KIH: this phrase 


ering of passions, thus binding oneself in a 
dungeon, like fish entering the mouth of a 
basket trap.’ This general context was also 
quoted earlier by Chih-i at 8a23-24, and 
just above at 55a2-3. 


Becoming entangled in a dragon's 
beard and suffering injury when it enters 
the water HE7A A 7 74848: perhaps from 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.98b29, which uses 
an analogy of "like beings bound with 
ropes of hair that cut the skin and break 
the bones,’ but does not mention dragons. 
The Kogi (BT-III, 326) also gives a refer- 
ence to the Uddnavarga (section 3-25); 
chapter 3 does contain a passage compar- 
ing people and their passions to a fish 
caught in a trap (T 4.632c-633a), but I did 
not locate any reference to a dragon. 


appears in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.6353: "It is like a narrow path that does 
not allow two people to pass side by side. 
Liberation is not like this." 


He must still be ready for a painful 
process ... finding pleasure only in rus- 
tic activities fi E 3E sr ABIT LER E E RE 
ER BibT SERES TEE BITE SE 2S BR: these 
phrases are reminiscent of the trials and 
tribulations suffered by the "ignorant son" 
in the parable in the fourth chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.17a-18a. 


Animate two vows WM: the first two 
of the famous "four universal bodhisattva 
vows, which find their classical formula- 
tion in Chih-i's work. See notes under 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 5b13 and 8a7-10b. 
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are [unlimited] like empty space [and without substantial Selfhood], vow to 
save sentient beings that are like empty space. Although you know that pas- 
sionate afflictions are without [substantial] Being, vow to sever passionate 
afflictions that are without [substantial] Being. Although you know that sen- 
tient beings are exceedingly numerous, you should save these exceedingly 
numerous sentient beings. Although you know that passionate afflictions 
have no limit and no end, you should sever these limitless and endless pas- 
sionate afflictions. Although you know that the thusness of sentient beings 
is like the thusness of a Buddha, you should save these sentient beings that 
have the thusness of a Buddha. Although you know that passionate afflic- 
tions have the thusness of the true aspect [of reality] 4&8, you should 
sever these passionate afflictions that have the thusness of this true aspect. 

What should be done? If you extract only the causes of suffering and 
do not extract the results of suffering, [the performance of] this vow is 
mixed with poison. Therefore you must contemplate emptiness. But if you 
contemplate emptiness one-sidedly, and do not perceive sentient beings 
[in their conventional and multitudinous being], how can you save them? 
Such a person is called “one who is attached to emptiness.” This is not what 
the Buddhas have taught. [On the other hand,] if you one-sidedly perceive 
sentient beings [as substantial beings] to be saved, you will fall into the 
[mistaken] view of great compassion based on passionate [mistaken] views, 
which is not the way of liberation. 

Now [the Middle Way of compassion I advocate here] is neither [mixed 
with] poison nor false, and therefore it is called “true.” It is neither the extreme 
of [one-sided emphasis on] emptiness nor the extreme of [substantial] Being; 
therefore it is called “correct.” It is like a bird that flies through the empty sky 
Æ but does not abide in this emptiness. Although [the bird] does not abide in 
this emptiness, it follows the tracks [in the sky] without fathoming it. 


The thusness of sentient beings is like 
the thusness of a Buddha ... RÆ tnin 
a: note that in this string of statements 
Chih-i uses the character 40 both as a com- 
parative connector (“x is like y") and in its 
technical sense of “thusness” (tathatd). 

Also, note that these statements follow 
the pattern of the threefold truth: the first 
set of two statements point out the “empti- 
ness" of sentient beings and passionate 
afflictions, the second set of statements 
concern their conventional aspect as mul- 
titudinous, and the third set concerns 


their “thusness” (the Middle). 


Neither poison nor false 3£2¢3F 6: an 
extreme and mistaken emphasis on emp- 
tiness is a stance that is “mixed with poi- 
son’; Nagarjuna compares it to grasping 
a poisonous snake. An overemphasis on 
conventional reality involves the danger of 
becoming attached to false “realities” and 
mistaking merely provisional existence for 
ultimate reality. 


Follows the tracks [in the sky] without 
fathoming it #7") Æ: the Inyo refers to 
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Although [sentient beings are] empty, they are to be saved; although 
they are to be saved, they are empty. Therefore it is said that such a vow 
involves “locking horns with emptiness.” Therefore this is called “arousing 
true and correct aspiration for enlightenment” I&1E %#42-L.. This is the 
meaning here. 

Again, know that [contemplating] thoughts as inconceivable [means 
perceiving that] one blissful thought involves all blissful thoughts. Your own 
self and [other] sentient beings have in the past sought bliss, though without 
knowing the causes for [true] bliss, like those who grasp tiles and stones 
thinking they are wish-fulfilling jewels, or who ignorantly point at the light 
of a firefly and call it the sun or the moon. 

Now, however, as you begin to understand [correctly], you should arouse 
great compassion and animate two vows: "though Dharma [teachings] are 
immeasurable, I vow to know them [all]? and “though the Buddhist path 
is supreme, I vow to perfect it.” Although you know that Dharma teachings 
are forever quiescent, like emptiness, you vow to cultivate and practice them 
[all] as forever quiescent. Although you know that bodhi-wisdom has no 
[substantial] Being, you seek yourself within this lack of Being. Although 
you know that Dharmas are like emptiness and without Being, you vow to 
"paint" and adorn the emptiness [with provisional "colors"]. Although you 


a passage in the Mahaparinirana Sūtra, T 
12.656c11-12; although many of the same 
words are used, the meaning is quite dif- 
ferent: 
As people who dwell on the earth gaze 
up at the sky but cannot see the tracks [of 
the flight] of the birds, so, good sons, sen- 
tient beings do not have divine eyesight. 
They dwell within passionate afflictions 
and do not perceive that they themselves 
have the nature of the Tathagata. There- 
fore I teach the secret teaching of non- 
selfhood. Why? Because those without 
divine eyesight cannot know the true self. 


Locking horns with emptiness J£ 753t 
BJ: this phrase is found in the PancavimsSati 
Sūtra, T 8.360c4-5: “A person who makes a 
vow for the sake of sentient beings wishes 
to lock horns with emptiness? 

One blissful thought involves all bliss- 
ful thoughts — 50. — 4) £L: or, “blissful 
thoughts for one involves blissful thoughts 
for all.” 


Grasp tiles and stones thinking they 
are wish-fulfilling jewels 3I $i EL Mas AT 3 
3k: this analogy from the Maháparinirvana 
Sutra (T 12.617c3-10) has been used many 
times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 
notes under 20b15 and 4323. 


Two vows: the third and fourth of the 
four universal bodhisattva vows. See note 
above. 


Like emptiness 3/75: or, “with the 
thusness of emptiness.” 


Vow to “paint” and adorn the empti- 
ness 4 A sit & HE E 25: the Kogi claims that 
this phrase is from the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprccha (T no. 586, section 2-8), but I 
could not locate the phrase in this sütra. A 
SAT search revealed that the entire phrase 
appears in the Taishó canon only at this 
point in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, though the 
second phrase “adorn the emptiness” iK 

tÆ appears frequently in the Avatamsaka 
Sütra. 
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know that the Buddhist path is not something to be perfected, you can attain 
flowers and fruits, like “planting a tree in empty space.” Although you know 
that Dharmas and the fruit of Buddhahood are neither cultivated nor not 
cultivated, neither illumined nor attained, nevertheless you illumine and 
attain them in their lack of being illumined and attained. This is called “nei- 
ther false nor [mixed with] poison,’ and thus it is true. It is neither [extreme] 
emptiness nor the mistaken view of passions [for the conventional world]; 
thus it is called “correct.” 

In this way the vows of compassion come neither before nor after 
the wisdom of [contemplating] objects as inconceivable, but both arise 
simultaneously. Compassion is [indivisible from] wisdom, and wisdom is 
[indivisible from] compassion. [Ideally,] you universally cover all, without 
conditions and without deliberation, naturally f£3& extracting suffering and 
spontaneously AŽ% granting bliss. This is not the same as harmful poison, 
nor [the extreme of] merely emptiness, nor the [mistaken] view of passions 
[for the conventional world]. This is the meaning of [the Middle Way] called 
"true and correct aspiration for enlightenment.” It means that you have pity 
on yourself and have pity on [other] sentient beings, as explained above. 
Contemplating thoughts should be understood [in this way]. 


18: as above, the first set of two statements 
reflects the aspect of emptiness, the next 
set reflects the aspect of conventional exis- 
tence, and the last set reflects the Middle 
Way. 

Have pity on yourself and have pity on 
sentient beings, as explained above EidE 


CLARFRAE HE +t Ei: see the section in the 


Planting a tree in empty space 40 i ©} 
fÉ18: a phrase from the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprcchà, T 12.42c12-13: 

It is analogous to a tree that does not rely 
on the ground but is in space, and yet 
has extraordinary roots, trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. 


Neither cultivated nor not cultivated, 


neither illumined nor attained, neverthe- 
less you illumine and attain them in their 
lack of being illumined and attained 3E 
FE FEAR AS TU FE JE ae SE 5 LA BE HIT ae (5 TU ae 


Mo-ho chih-kuan above on “Arousing the 
Great Thought” of bodhicitta and compas- 
sion, especially the section on the four 
universal bodhisattva vows at 8a7-10b7. 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [56b12-59b7] 


THE THIRD [MODE OF CONTEMPLATION] is skillful means [practiced] for 
[attaining] a peaceful mind. This refers to the good use of cessation-and- 
contemplation to peacefully rest in Dharma-nature. [In the sections] above 
[we have examined] the profound fulfillment of [contemplating] objects 
as inconceivable in depth and subtle mystery [in section 1], and the broad 
exercise of compassion [in section 2]. If both of these have been covered, you 
should make good on the vows [discussed in the previous section] through 
practice. The practice [to be done] is cessation-and-contemplation. 


1. Cessation and Contemplation [56b16] 


[Cessation] The basis for ignorance and fatuous delusion is none other than 
Dharma-nature (or, “the nature of reality") iETE. Due to fatuous delusion, 
Dharma-nature changes, producing [the state of] ignorance and arousing 
perverted views and [the dualities of] good and not-good and so forth. This 
is like when the cold comes and water changes and hardens into ice. Also, it 
is like when sleep comes and the mind changes and you have various dreams. 

Now, you should realize that perverted views are indivisible from 
Dharma-nature; they are neither one nor different 4^ —^^ X. Although [it is 
said that] perverted views arise and perish, they are [empty] like a spinning 
wheel of fire. Do not believe that perverted views [substantially] arise and 
perish. Only believe that these thoughts are the Dharma-nature alone. What 
arises is the arising of Dharma-nature, and what perishes is the perishing 
of Dharma-nature. There is no true arising and perishing of an essence, 
and we speak of arising and perishing in a deluded sense. However, when 


Due to fatuous delusion, Dharma- 
nature changes, producing ignorance and 
arousing perverted views and [the duali- 
ties of] good and not-good and so forth 
DA ie SE BC: Tk 88 ^p c BH EG S8 REL EIS EA: 
this is a significant, yet ambiguous, phrase. 
What is meant by the character # (alter, 
change, transform)? How is Dharma- 
nature "transformed" by fatuous delu- 
sion? What is involved in this "transfor- 
mation,’ so that ignorance arises? In what 
sense is the Dharma-nature the "basis" of 
ignorance and delusion? Does this imply 
a radical and total identity of Dharma- 
nature and ignorance, so that (as later 
Tendai commentators claim), ignorance 


(just as it is) is Dharma-nature and delu- 
sion (just as it is) is enlightenment? Chih-i 
himself does not go that far; as he points 
out a few lines later, these are "neither one 
nor different? Ignorance shares the same 
“thusness” as Dharma-nature, but it is not 
exactly the same as (does not completely 
overlap) Dharma-nature. When there is 
ignorance, there is Dharma-nature, but 
there are ways in which ignorance is not 
the same as Dharma-nature, and delusion 
is not the same as enlightenment. 

These [also] are all Dharma-nature ;€ 
EYEE: or, they all partake in or share the 
same "thusness" of Dharma-nature. 
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we indicate “deluded conceptions,’ these [also] are all Dharma-nature. Fix 
[your concentration] to Dharma-nature by means of Dharma-nature, and 
be mindful of Dharma-nature by means of Dharma-nature. Dharma-nature 
is constant; there is nothing that is not Dharma-nature. 

The essence is already accomplished; deluded conceptions are not 
obtainable. Dharma-nature also is unobtainable. Returning to the source 
and turning back to the basis xii 5C, the Dharma-realm is fully quiescent. 
This is called “cessation.” When cessation [is practiced and accomplished] in 
this way, all of the flowing and turning [of passions in samsara] ceases. 

[Contemplation] Contemplation involves thoroughly contemplating 
the thoughts of ignorance. On the one hand these [ignorant thoughts] are 
equal with Dharma-nature as fundamentally and originally empty, and on 
the other hand equal with all deluded conceptions, [the dualities of] good 
and evil [and so forth]. All are like empty space; [ignorance and Dharma- 
nature are] neither two nor separate $45]. This [equal emptiness of all 
things] is like at the end of a kalpa when [the entire universe] from here on 
earth to the [heavenly realm of] the first dhyana stage is engulfed in flames 
so that there is no place that is not on fire. Again, it is like the bodhisattva 
Akasagarbha manifesting features [of the world] as “all empty? It is like [the 
bodhisattva] Sea of Wisdom manifesting the first place he appears as “all 
water" [to illustrate the unity of Dharma-nature and the mundane world]. 


The end of a kalpa $}: a kalpa con- 
sists of various stages: the arising of the 
world, the lengthy continuation of the 
world, the annihilation of the world, and 
an intervening period of chaos. Thus 
the "end of a kalpa" refers to the stage of 
annihilation, when the entire universe is 
engulfed in three kinds of disaster: that 
caused by water, fire, and wind. 


The bodhisattva Akasagarbha manifest- 
ing features [of the world] as “all empty" i 
ZE i BE HT BZ TH — 7 8 28: see the “Sec- 
tion on Akasagarbha” in The Great Col- 
lection of Sutras, T 13.93b-94b, especially 
93c18-94a18, which explains the reason 
why this bodhisattva is named Ákasagarbha 
("store of empty space"): he teaches that all 
dharmas are like empty space œŒ because 
they have no place of abiding, no form, 
are pure and undefiled, have the nature of 
quiescence, and so forth. 


Sea of Wisdom manifesting the first 
place he appears as “all water" 5n f$ 4$) 
A r3 — JE 7K: see the "Section on the 
Bodhisattva Sea of Wisdom" in The Great 
Collection of Sutras, T 13.46b26-47c14, 
especially 47a3-28: 

At that time there was a Brahman named 

Cultivator of Wisdom who had the 

thought, "For what reason is there this 

great expanse of water which fills the 
trichiliocosm, yet there is no flood dam- 
age. I should now ask the World Hon- 
ored One about this.” Accompanied by 

68,000 other Brahmans he visited the 

World Honored One. They bowed their 

heads in respect, circumambulated him 

to the right three times, kneeled, pressed 
their palms together, and said, "World 

Honored One. For what reason is the 

trichiliochosm filled with an adornment 

of seven-jeweled lotus flowers, on which 
immeasurable bodhisattvas sit, each 
individually on a flower; and why are the 
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At the momentary arising of an ephemeral thought, both the thinker and 
the thought are empty. "Emptiness" is also unobtainable. It is like a piece 
of wood used as kindling to start a fire, which is itself consumed in the fire. 
When the Dharma realm is penetratingly illumined, then everything is very 
clear. This is called “contemplation.” 

[Cessation-and-contemplation] Cessation is wisdom; wisdom is ces- 
sation. Immovable cessation is immovable wisdom. Immovable wisdom 
is immovable cessation. When Dharma-nature is illumined by immovable 
wisdom, this is the wisdom of contemplation and you attain peace. This 
is also the peace of cessation. The immovability corresponds to that of the 
Dharma-nature; therefore this is the peace of cessation, and also the peace of 
contemplation. These are neither two nor separate. 

What should be done if you are not able to attain the peace of both 
[cessation and contemplation] together? Now, mental activity is mysteri- 
ously dark [the opposite of illuminated contemplation] and swift in effect 
[the opposite of calm cessation], and without form or essence. As soon as 
it arises, it perishes; it is impossible to grasp and hold. It quickly comes and 
quickly goes, and is not easy to restrain. Even if you attain cessation of this 
[mental activity], it again quickly drives on, like a shimmering flame fanned 
by the wind. Even if you attain insight [concerning this mental activity], [the 
thoughts] are darker than jet black lacquer. Even though you take pains to 
attain success, the scattered delusions seem to redouble in intensity. "Ihe 
enemy is strong and our strength is weak; a sandpiper and frog clutch each 
other so that neither can advance nor retreat.” Be willing to give up your life 


three-thousand worlds filled with great off with a prize while others are fighting 


[expanses of] waters?" 

The Buddha said to the Brahman, 
"Good son. This is due to the supra- 
normal powers of the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva Sea of Wisdom.” 

Mental activity is mysteriously dark 
and swift in effect, and without form or 
essence LH EBERT RI LM: the meaning of 
the characters here is not clear; I base my 
translation on the interpretation given in 
the Kogi (BT-III, 345). 


The enemy is strong and our strength 
is weak; a sandpiper and frog clutch each 
other so that neither can advance nor 
retreat 855778989 ETRIU: Ikeda (Kenkyi- 
chüshaku, 357) explains that "this is a tradi- 
tional image illustrating the idea of running 


for it, or taking advantage of two opposing 
forces that are concerned only with each 
other. The story goes that once upon a time 
a sandpiper was pecking at a frog when the 
frog grabbed the bird's beak in its mouth 
and would not let go. [As both had neutral- 
ized the other,] a fisherman came along and 
was able to capture both.” Chan-jan (BT- 
III, 345) comments that this phrase is used 
only to illustrate the idea of mutual opposi- 
tion or obstruction, and is not concerned 
with the details of the image; thus Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 295) freely translates this 
passage, "one is stuck without advancing 
nor retrogressing, without having attained 
cessation-and-contemplation.” The story is 
found in the BIK (Inyo, 42). 
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in dedication to the path; sacrifice your flesh and bones [in wholehearted 
pursuit of cessation-and-contemplation]. Vow to skillfully attain a peace- 
ful mind. Use various means in turn to attain a mutual correspondence [of 
cessation-and-contemplation], and thus perfect the level of contemplative 
practice. 


2. A Peaceful Mind by Teaching Others and 
Practicing Oneself [56014-5928] 


There are two [ways of attaining a] peaceful mind. The first is by teaching 
others, and the second is by practicing for oneself. 


1. A Peaceful Mind by Teaching Others [56c15] 


There are also two types of “teaching others.” The first is that by a noble 
teacher [such as an arhat], and the second is that by an ordinary teacher. 

A noble teacher has the power of the eye of wisdom and thus can clearly 
[apply the proper] Dharma medicine. He has the power of the Dharma eye, 
and thus is aware of the obstacles of diseases. He has the power of converting 
people to the path, and so bestows medicine in accordance with the disease 
and in ways that people can accept. It is like Upagupta who knew [the capaci- 
ties of] his disciples, using [one disciples] faith to awaken him by causing 
him to climb a tree, and using [another disciples appetite for] food to lead 
him to drink [scalding] coagulated milk, and assuming the form of a woman 
to scold [another disciple] into awakening. One by one they unveiled their 


invited this man into his room and 
offered him scalding milk, saying that 
he should wait until it cooled before 
drinking it. The monk blew on the scald- 
ing milk, trying to cool it, saying to the 
noble man [Upagupta] that the scalding 
milk was already cool. The noble man 
pointed out that "although the scalding 
milk is cool, you wish for it to be blazing 


Level of contemplative practice $517 
ft: the third level of the "six identities"; 
see chart 1 on the "Levels of Attainment" 
in Volume 3. 


Like Upagupta knew his disciples ... 
i MHF: these three examples are 
from The Transmission, T 50.311b-312a. 
The first example, of Upagupta ordering 


his disciple to climb a tree in order to 
test his faith and lead him to rid himself 
of attachment to his own body, has been 
referred to by Chih-i above in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 45c10. The other two exam- 
ples go as follows: 
[311b7-16] There was a monk who by 
nature had an [excessive] taste for food 
and drink, and because of these desires 
could not attain the path. Upagupta 


hot. You should extinguish your mental 
fires with the water of contemplation. 
Also, vomit your food out into an empty 
vessel; after vomiting out the food you 
should turn around and use this food.” 
The monk replied, "This [regurgitated 
food] is mixed with saliva; how can it 
be eaten!?" The noble [Upagupta] said, 
"All food and drink are no different than 
this. You should thoroughly contemplate 
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dawn [of awakening], without a fine hair's difference between them. Without 
missing any opportune time, [a teacher who knows when and what to do] 
will offer words that lead to awakening. After the Buddha has departed from 
this world, these kinds of [noble] teachers are exceedingly difficult to find, 
[as much as] the odds of a blind turtle [in the vast expanse of the ocean] 
coming up accidentally into the eye of a buoy, or [the difficult odds] of drop- 
ping a mustard seed [from a great height] and having it pierce the head of a 
needle. 

Second, an ordinary teacher, though not possessing the above three 
powers, can also help convert people. [Such teachers are] analogous to a 
good doctor, who carefully discriminates the medicine according to the dis- 
ease. By interpreting the color [of the face], the voice, and the pulse [of the 
patient], [the doctor] applies medicine with discrimination so that even one 
whose life span seems to be exhausted will not die. If he cannot interpret the 
pulse, the doctor will question [the patient] concerning his symptoms and 
take measures in accordance with what he is told, sometimes fortuitously 
attaining [good results]. But even one of noble virtue such as Sariputra 


the deluded arising of passionate attach- 
ments. You should now contemplate 
food in its impurity.” After hearing this 
explanation [the monk] attained the way 
of an arhat. 


[312218-29] There was a female house- 
holder who said to a bhiksu, "I wish 
to go with you, oh you of great virtue.” 
The bhiksu replied, "The Buddha does 
not allow me to be accompanied by a 
woman.” The woman said, “I look up to 
you of great virtue, and thus will follow 
after you.” The bhiksu had pity on her 
desires and allowed her to accompany 
[him]. Then the Honored One made a 
[magical] transformation and created a 
great river. The woman said to the one 
of great virtue, "I will cross along with 
you.” But the monk [attempted to cross] 
at a lower point, and the woman went 
upstream [to cross the river]. Later the 
woman [in attempting to cross] fell into 
the river and began to drown, and called 
out to [the monk of] great virtue saying, 
"Help me to cross [and save me from] 
this tragedy!" At that time the monk 
pulled her out [of the water] but feeling 
her soft and smooth, aroused thoughts 


of passionate desires, and realized that he 
was not a non-returner (andgdmin). He 
felt a great passionate attachment for this 
woman, and wished to go to a hidden 
place to have [sexual] relations. In the 
distance he saw Upagupta, and hung his 
head in shame. The Honored One said, 

"In the past you were that arhat. How can 

you desire evil things like this?" .. 

Blind turtle coming up accidentally 
into the eye of a buoy, or dropping a mus- 
tard seed and having it pierce the head of 
a needle E ÉM ri E (8 PILE FS P REST 
$& iit HE: these examples of extreme odds 
are from a passage in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.612b13 and 18, which illustrate 
the difficulty and extreme odds against the 
opportunity to meet a historical Buddha. 


The doctor will question ... some- 
times fortuitously attaining BRIA t8 kik 
l'E75 OS PEAR (5-25: the wording here is vague; 
I follow the interpretation of Chan-jan 
(BT-III, 350). See also the description of 
how a doctor makes a diagnosis later in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan in the section on 
“The Marks of Disease" at 106b15ff. 
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makes a misdiagnosis; ordinary people with their bonds [of passions] can be 
called “doctors who promote disease" 7/3 BID. 

Now [here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] I am not discussing the noble 
teacher, but the proper exposition by ordinary teachers in teaching others to 
have a peaceful mind. There are [again] two types of "[teaching] others? The 
first is practice based on faith [which involves a focus on learning or study], 
and the second is practiced based on Dharma[-meditation] [which involves 
a focus on meditative practice]. The Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra clarifies that 
the level of these two [types of] people is that of "insight into the path [of the 

‘Four Noble Truths]? Those who enter [the path] by hearing [the Dharma] 
[57a] are ones who "practice based on faith"; those who enter [the path] by 
pondering [the Dharma through meditation] are ones who "practice based 


Sariputra makes a misdiagnosis AT 
E 8 7) 1 E08: perhaps a reference to a 
passage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.764a21-bs: 

At one time Sariputra was teaching two 
disciples; one to whom he recommended 
the contemplation of white bones, and 
another he led in [the meditation of] 
counting breaths. Even after many years 
of practice, these people did not attain 
samadhi, and as a result gave rise to false 
views, saying "There is no such thing 
as a nirvana, a dharma of no-outflows. 
If there were, we would have attained 
it. Why? Because we have been good 
in keeping the precepts.” When I (the 
Buddha) saw these monks with their 
depraved thoughts, I scolded Sariputra 
saying, “You did not teach them well. 
Why do these two disciples proclaim 
perverted views. You did not properly 
differentiate the natures of these two 
disciples.... [The first should practice 
counting breaths, because he is a gold- 
smith working with a bellows and thus 
familiar with counting breaths; the sec- 
ond should practice the contemplation 
of white bones, because he is a cleaner 
used to working with impurities.]" Then 
I taught the Dharma in accordance with 
[the natures of] the two disciples, and 
after the two heard [the Buddhas exposi- 
tion], they attained the fruit of an arhat. 
Therefore I am the true good friend of 


sentient beings, and not Sariputra or 

Maudgalyayana. 

First is practice based on faith, 
and the second is practice based on 
Dharma[-meditation] —{27T —iX:fr: this 
first, "practice based on faith,” is practice 
based on faith or trust in what one hears 
or learns from Dharma masters, and thus 
is focused on the teachings or doctrines 
and what one studies and learns; "practice 
based on Dharma[-meditation]" refers to 
practice based on your own experience of 
meditation or "pondering" the Dharma. 
The terms may be misleading or counter- 
intuitive, with "faith" f taken as the expe- 
riential side of practice and "Dharma" iX: 
taken as the doctrinal side, but here there 
is no simple dichotomy between "teach- 
ing" and "practice" or "doctrine" vs "expe- 
rience.’ See the explanation that follows in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


The level of these two [types of] people 
is that of “insight into the path.” Those 
who enter by hearing are ones who 
“practice based on faith"; those who 
enter by pondering are ones who “prac- 
tice based on Dharma[-meditation]" Jt 
ZAMERE. ER BASES R3 f fT ABA 
4 BET: a summary of a longer pas- 
sage in the Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra, 
T 28.216b-217b; see especially 216c13-17, 
which speaks of "people who are firm in 
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on Dharma[-meditation]? [In the Cheng-shih lun it is explained that] the 
Dharmagupta [school] says that these [two types of people] are at the level 
of "[skillful] means.” [Of the first type,] there are few who can perceive [the 
Dharma] on their own. For those with the power to hear [the Dharma], they 
will certainly hear the Dharma and attain awakening at a later time. These 
people are called [those who] practice based on faith. [Of the second type,] 
there are few with the power to hear [the Dharma]; there are many who 
perceive the Dharma on their own. [For those with the power to perceive 
the Dharma on their own,] at a later time they will certainly ponder [the 
Dharma] and attain awakening. These people are called [those who] prac- 
tice based on Dharma[-meditation]. [However] if these people are on the 
level of "insight into the path [of the Four Noble Truths], they should be 
proficient in the mental state of non-conceptualization, which, when once 
experienced, is true [enlightenment]. In this case there is no clear distinction 
between [the categories of practice based on] faith and Dharma. [The analy- 
sis of] the Abhidharma-vibhdasa-sastra is based on the perfection of practice, 
while the Cheng-shih lun is based on capacity for understanding [or spiritual 
potential]. They each have their rationale, and do not necessarily contradict 


each other. 


faith" and "people who are firm in the 
Dharma" who "attain the path by aban- 
doning the path." 


The Dharmagupta [school] says that 
these [two types of people] are at the level 
of “means” fi (& z: [v 1E 75 E... These 
people are called [those who] practice 
based on Dharma[-meditation] 425;17: 
see the Cheng-shih lun, T 32.245c3-246c18, 
a section on "Discriminating [the Four 
Levels of] the Wise and the Noble.” 


[245c4] Question: For what reason are 
people called “monks” (bhiksu) f&. 
Answer: They are called “monks” 
because they are pure in virtues such as 
keeping the precepts, concentration, and 
wisdom due to four practices and four 
attainments. The four practices are those 
of the stream-enterer, once-returner, 
non-returner, and arhat. The four attain- 
ments are those of the stream-enterer, 
once-returner, non-returner, and arhat. 
There are three types of stream-enterer: 
first, those who practice according to 


faith; second, those who practice ac- 
cording to Dharma [methods]; and third, 
those who practice according to no set 
form #48. 

Those who practice according to faith 
are as follows. Suppose a person has not 
yet realized the wisdom of emptiness and 
no-self, but since he has faith in the Bud- 
dha Dharma he practices according to 
the words of the Buddha. Therefore this 
is called "practice according to faith.”... 

[245c27] Those who practice accord- 
ing to Dharma are as follows. Such a 
person attains the wisdom of emptiness 
and no-self through gradually passing 
through the practices of the levels [of 
the four good roots] of “heat,” “summit.” 
“patience, and "supreme in the world” 
Since [one attains insight into] empti- 
ness and no-self, this is called "practice 
according to Dharma.’ 

These two types of practice involve real- 
izing insight into the truth of the path. 
Insight into the truth of extinction is 
called “practice according to no set form.” 
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As for the teacher [we are discussing] now [that is, ordinary teachers], 
let us examine their long-term background. Those who have attended to 
studies for a long time attain the seeds of “[practice based on] faith” and 
those who have sat in (dhyàna) meditation for a long time attain the seeds 
of "[practice based on] Dharma|[-meditation].” Those who, from one life 
to the next, have become perfumed [with the Buddhist Way] will attain 
spiritual capacity. Each of them realize awakening by hearing and ponder- 
ing [the Dharma]. If we speak in terms of sharp and dull capacities, those 
who practice based on Dharma[-meditation] are “sharp” in the sense that 
they contemplate [and have insight into] the Dharma internally on their 
own; those who practice based on faith are "dull" in the sense that they rely 
on hearing [the Dharma] from others. Again, those who practice based on 
faith are "sharp" in the sense that they are awakened after one hearing [of the 
Dharma]; those who practice based on Dharma[-meditation] are “dull” in 
the sense that they thoroughly contemplate the Dharma[-teachings] one-by- 
one over time. Or, it can be said that they are both "sharp" and "dull" in that 
those who practice based on faith are "sharp" in their wisdom for hearing, 
but "dull" in their wisdom for cultivating practice, and those who practice 
based on Dharma|[-meditation] are "sharp" in their wisdom for cultivating 
practice, but "dull" in their wisdom for hearing. 

We have thus finished explaining the spiritual capacities among people. 
How [do they attain] “a peaceful mind"? A teacher should ask [the practitio- 
ners] saying, "Which do you seek to attain, concentration or wisdom?" If the 
person should say, "I have heard that the Buddha says [that the method of] 
a good teacher is like the shape and light of the moon that gradually turns 
full, or is like the steps of a ladder that gradually reach the top. He skillfully 
teaches [step by step] and thus converts peoples minds to have all the causes 
and conditions for attaining the path. My aspiration is like a burning thirst, 
like a baby calf seeking its mother.” You should know that such a person 
is one who should practice based on faith. Or, if the person should say, “I 
have heard that the Buddha says a mirror distinctly and clearly reflects vis- 
ible forms if it is unmoved, and the pure water [of a lake] undisturbed by 
waves spontaneously reveals the fishes and stones within. I joyfully forsake 
[all negative] notions and perceptions, as if abandoning a heavy burden.” 
You should know that such a person is one who should practice based on 
Dharma|[-meditation]. Once you know their spiritual capacities, there are 
eight ways for leading individual people to attain a peaceful mind. 


For a long time A $): lit., "for a long eon" or kalpa; many millions of billions of years 
(Skt. kalpa-sahasra-kofi). That's a long time to be studying the Dharma. 
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1. Eight ways for leading those who practice based on faith to attain a 
peaceful mind 
1. A peaceful mind by cessation through arousing a desire for bliss [57a20] 


[One could say,] "Listen, good son. For immeasurable kalpas you have drunk 
the poison of crazed distraction, chased after the objects of the five senses, 
risen and fallen in the triple world, and gone from suffering to afflictions and 
from afflictions to suffering, like a raging wind blowing the flowers (Skt. tila) 
off of trees, or like the rising and falling of beans boiled in a great scorch- 
ing cauldron. Why do you not still your thoughts and penetrate to the basis 
[of understanding], and thus unify your thoughts [and attain concentrated 
awareness]. If your thoughts are unified, how can you not discern suffering 
and the causes of suffering? If your thoughts are unified [and you attain 
concentrated awareness], you will no longer transmigrate [in this samsaric 
existence]. If your thoughts are unified, then ignorance will not come into 
play, and so forth [for the rest of the twelve links of conditioned arising] up 
to and including old-age-and-death. If you can split the great tree [of pas- 
sionate afflictions] and bring them to an end and not create any more new 
ones; if you attain unity [of concentrated thought] then the six obscurations 
[will be put to an end] and you can cross to the other shore [of enlighten- 
ment]. This alone is bliss? With good and skillful means, with various causes 
and conditions, with various parables and analogies, expansively praise 
[the attainment of] cessation and arouse a feeling for this joy. This is called 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by cessation through arousing a desire for bliss. 


2. A peaceful mind by cessation through the use of skillful means [57a29] 


Again [you could say], "Good son. Suppose the heavens are always clear so 
that the rivers and lakes all dry up, all the grass is burnt and withered, and 
the hundred grains dwindle to nothing. If the Dragon King Sagara devises 
clouds for seven days [s7b] and pours forth rain in the four directions, the 
great earth will be drenched and all the seeds will bring forth sprouts, all 


Eight ways for leading individual 
people to attain a peaceful mind 55— A 
Br EL: these "eight ways" consist of 
the use of the four siddhanta with regard 
to the two methods of cessation and con- 
templation. 


Six obscurations 78k: of avarice/cov- 
etousness, immorality/breaking the pre- 
cepts, anger, indolence/sloth, distracted- 
ness/lack of concentration, and stupidity/ 
ignorance; see the Mo-ho chih-kuan 17b17. 


Dragon King Sagara € ffl: one of the 
eight Dragon Kings; Sagara is capable of 
bringing forth rain. 

Devises clouds for seven days and 
pours forth rain in the four directions 
tH ZUJA EA: for verses 
describing the rain-making activities of 
the Dragon Kings and comparing this 
to the activity of the Tathagata, see the 
Avatamsaka Sūtra, T 9.622b9-cn. 
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roots and stumps will flourish, all branches and leaves will grow luxuriantly, 
and all flowers and fruits will blossom. People are the same. Because they are 
distracted and dissipated, the good that they should arouse does not arise, 
and the good that has already arisen is in turn lost. The river of meditative 
concentration is dry, and the tree of the "steps on the path" perishes. Myriad 
goodness is burnt and withered, and the hundred blessings are all emaciated. 
The flower of practice [which is the cause,] and the fruit of [the attainment 
of] the path [which is the result] does not reach maturation. However, if you 
are able to unify your thoughts within a quiet forest, so that nothing goes out 
from within, and nothing comes in from outside, a quiet "cloud" ensues and 
various meditative concentrations are aroused; this is like the falling of rain. 
The forest of merit—the levels of “[skillful] means" such as that of “heat” and 
“the summit,’ the eye of wisdom, clear awakening, [various kinds of patience 
such as] the forbearance that comes from faith, the forbearance from [pli- 
antly] following [the path], [the forbearance that comes from realizing] non- 
arising, and [the forbearance of] quiescent extinction, up to [the attainment 
of] unsurpassed bodhi-wisdom; all of this is mastered and acquired.” Thus 
good and skillful means, and various [causes and] conditions and [various 
parables and] analogies, are used to expansively praise [the attainment of] 
cessation and to give rise to good roots. This is called [attaining] a peaceful 
mind by cessation through the use of expedients. 


3. A peaceful mind by cessation through therapeutic means [57b12] 


Again [you could say,] “Good son. A distracted mind is the most pernicious 


“Heat” 7€ and “the summit" JA: these 
are the first two of the four “levels of 
means’ (or “four good roots”), early stages 
on the path to enlightenment for those of 
the Tripitaka Teachings. 


Forbearance that comes from faith fz 
Æ., the forbearance from [pliantly] fol- 
lowing [Æ IAZ., [the forbearance of] 
non-arising #4 [%], and [the forbear- 
ance of] quiescent extinction 3&j&[23.]: 
these are perhaps parts of the stage of 
the eight kinds of forbearance, wherein 
you attain the patience or recognition of 
insight into the Four Noble Truths, or one 
of the sub-levels of attainment for those 
in the Tripitaka Teachings (the third of 
the "four good roots"), or the third of the 
ten bhümi stages for those in the Shared 


Teachings. These four (though slightly dif- 
ferent, e.g. "forbearance from overcoming 
passions" instead of "forbearance from 
faith") appear again at Mo-ho chih kuan 
92b7-9, specifically applying them to the 
Fourfold Teachings: 


"Right mindfulness" and so forth for 
the Tripitaka Teachings means forbear- 
ance from overcoming [passions] RÆ.. 
"Right mindfulness" and so forth for 
the Shared Teachings means the "for- 
bearance from pliantly following [the 
path]" XU. "Right mindfulness” 
and so forth for the Distinct Teach- 
ings means "the forbearance of the 
non-arising [of dharmas]" #4 (##)2%. 
"Right mindfulness" and so forth for the 
Perfect Teaching means "the forbear- 
ance of quiescent extinction" Rm. 
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of all evils. It is like a drunken unshackled elephant which stomps on and 
destroys a lotus pond, or a camel [without a bridle in its] nose-holes over- 
turning and dropping its load. It is quicker than lightning, stronger than the 
poison on a snakes tongue. [It obstructs understanding and insight, ] like the 
five [overlapping] shades such as dust and mist that block the light of the 
sun, so that both the eyelashes that are up close and the sky that is far away 
cannot be seen. If you are able to cultivate concentration, this is like a flame 


A distracted mind is the most per- 
nicious of all evils. It is like a drunken 
unshackled elephant which stomps on 
and destroys a lotus pond, or a camel 
[without a bridle in its] nose-holes over- 
turning and dropping its load £C E 
HZ RE SR RES OE A DERE S7 RES BE BI 
fa EK: these images are from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.184c7-8, in a section concerning 
"the obstacle of restlessness and remorse.’ 
This is the section of the Ta chih tu lun that 
is used also in the Hsiao chih-kuan (see T 
46.464c1-7) as the basis for its exposition 
of "rejecting restlessness and remorse" as 
one of the twenty-five preparations for 
entering meditation. The Ta chih tu lun 
passage reads: "A person who is distracted 
and restless is like an unshackled drunken 
elephant or a camel without iX/$& [a bridle 
in its] nose; they cannot be restrained.” 
The Ta chih tu lun lists "hole" * as a vari- 
ant for i&/ik. 

Since "hole-nose" 7<# means “rabbit,” 
a possible variant reading for this passage 
in the Ta chih tu lun is “like an unbri- 
dled drunk elephant, rabbit, or camel,’ an 
interpretation followed by Charles Luk 
in his translation of the Hsiao chih-kuan 
(The Secrets of Chinese Meditation, 120). 
Chih-i uses the character 7X, but adds 
phrases which make it clear that there 
is a parallelism between "elephant" and 
"camel" and their unbridled, destructive 
actions. The phrase appears again later 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 92c3-4, where 
it clearly means “a crazy drunk elephant 
running wild without a hook/bridle in its 
nose-holes.” 


Five shades such as dust and mist that 
block the light of the sun BA ARBRE 
Æ: the “five shades” that block the light 
(lit., “the spirit”) of the sun or moon are 
smoke, clouds, dust, fog, and the asura 
Rahu (the mythological figure who causes 
eclipses). In the Hsiao chih-kuan (T 
46.465b1-3) these illustrate five obstacles 
that need to be removed in preparation for 
practicing meditation. The "five shades" 
appear in many sources; see a passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.185a9-11) which 
follows shortly after the passage on ele- 
phants and camels (see note above), reads: 

A practitioner [of meditation] is also like 
this. He removes five impediments so 
that his mind is peaceful, pure, and bliss- 
ful. This is like the sun and moon having 
five things that cover and obstruct them: 
smoke, clouds, dust, fog, and the hand of 
the asura Rahu [who causes an eclipse] 
hinder [the sun and moon] so that they 
are not able to shine. The minds of people 
are also like this. What is obstructed by 
the five obstacles is of no use, and is not 
able to benefit people. 


The Mahdparinirvana Sutra (T 
12.761a7-10) contains a similar passage, 
using the same compound £54. 


The eyelashes that are up close and the 
sky that is far away cannot be seen f#it 
E ES Fo: this phrase is perhaps from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra (T 12.777a20-21): 

There are some things in the world that, 
for some reason, cannot be seen. What 
are these reasons? For example, things 
that are far away cannot be seen, like the 
tracks of birds in the sky. Things that are 
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in a closed room that is able to destroy a great darkness. When the mem- 
brane [covering a blind persons eyes] is removed with a scalpel, then the 
color of the sky is translucently clear, and you can fully [see] whether there 
is one finger or two fingers or three fingers [held up in front of your face]. As 
a great rain is able to settle the billowing dust, great concentration is able to 
quiet crazed idleness. Cessation is able to destroy distraction and extinguish 
vacuous delusions.” Thus good and skillful means, and various conditions 
and analogies, are used to expansively praise [the attainment of] cessation 
and to destroy lethargy and distraction. This is called [attaining] a peaceful 
mind by cessation through therapeutic means. 


4. A peaceful mind by cessation through the supreme meaning [57b19] 


Again [you could say,] "Good son, ‘a mind that dwells in [a samadhi of] 
concentration is able to know the features of the arising and perishing of 
dharmas in this world, and is also able to know the features of the non-aris- 
ing and non-perishing of dharmas of the transcendent realm. The Tathagata 
enjoyed samadhi even after attaining the path; how much more should 
ordinary beings [enjoy the bliss of samadhi]. One who is in meditative con- 
centration, ‘like catching sight of the path by a flash of lightning in the night, 


close cannot be seen, like the eyelashes 
of a person’s [own] eyes. Some things 
cannot be seen because of something 
being broken, like one whose eyes are 
disabled.... 

The quote is not exact, and does not 
quite fit the context, so Chan-jan specu- 
lates that the reference is from the Middle 
Treatise, and the Kogi says that the source 
cannot be identified (BT-III, 360-62). 


When the membrane is removed 
with a scalpel, then the color of the sky 
is translucently clear, and you can fully 
[see] whether there is one finger or two 
fingers or three fingers RRR & Bj 
Ro — 18 —18 —18 T: this image is from 
the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.652c4-7: 

The bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the Bud- 

dha, "World Honored One. How exceed- 

ingly profound and difficult to see and 
difficult to realize is the Buddha-nature.” 

The Buddha said, "Good son. It is like a 
hundred blind men visited a good doctor 


in order to receive treatment for their 
eyes. At that time the good doctor used a 
scalpel to remove the membrane over their 
eyes. Holding up one finger he asked, 'Can 
you see?’ The blind person answered, ‘I 
cannot see yet. He then held up two fin- 
gers and then three fingers, and [the blind 
person] said he could see a little. Good 
son, this profound scripture of great nir- 
vana which the Tathagata has not yet 
preached is also like this. Immeasurable 
bodhisattvas, though they complete the 
practices of all the perfections up to the 
stage of the tenth abode, still are not able 
to see that they have the Buddha-nature’’ 
A mind that dwells in concentration 
is able to know the features of the arising 
and perishing of dharmas in this world 
LE TEE BE XU te TE] AE LUE TR: a phrase from 
the I chiao ching, T 12.1111¢26-27. This 
passage has been quoted in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan before; see note under 2426. 


Catching sight of the path by a flash of 
lightning in the night KR CB f8 5238: 
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destroys innumerable billions of penetratingly burning evil factors, and 
eventually attains and perfects universal wisdom.” Thus good and skillful 
means, and various conditions and analogies, are used to expansively praise 
[the attainment of] cessation and to encounter thusness Kill. This is called 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by cessation through the supreme meaning. ] 


5. A peaceful mind by contemplation 
through arousing a desire for bliss [57b25] 


If a person says, “I have heard of quiescence, but it does not arouse any 
yearning [on my part]. However, if I can hear an explanation, I will listen 
and not be bored.” Then you should explain as follows, “[The sufferings of] 
the three evil destinies—burning [in hell], the heavy burdens of the beasts, 
the hunger and thirst of the hungry ghosts—these are not called [true] suf- 
fering. For one to be in the darkness of ignorance without being able to hear 
or know about the direction you should take; this is great suffering. [On the 
other hand,] this is blissful: to hear much and enjoy [the bliss of] discern- 
ment; to perceive the Dharma and enjoy the joy of the Dharma; to overcome 
evil with good. [57c] An arhat who has no attachments is called one who 
enjoys the greatest bliss. Hear about the ambrosia-like bliss [of awaken- 
ing] from one who has heard [and learned] much; contemplate thoroughly 
according to these teachings and know what is the path and what is not the 
path; avoid the pitfalls and go directly [on the path] without wandering.’ 
Thus good and skillful means, and various conditions and analogies, are 
used to expansively praise [the attainment of] contemplation and arouse a 
feeling for this joy. This is called [attaining] a peaceful mind by contempla- 
tion through arousing a desire for bliss. 


6. A peaceful mind by contemplation through skillful means [57c4] 


Again, [you may say,] “Good son. The lotus flowers blossom with the moon 
[in the night], work is done with the sun (during the day], someone in busi- 


another phrase from the I chiao ching, T to stand for “burning” 94. 

12.1112a26-27: The lotus flowers blossom with the 
If there are people who are beginners in moon HbA: an image from the Maha- 
entering the Dharma, they will all attain — parinirvana Sutra, T 12.724b5-7: 


deliverance upon hearing the preaching It is analogous to the light of the moon 
of the Buddha. This is analogous to catch- being able to induce the Utpala flower to 
ing sight of the path by a flash of lighting bloom in all its glory. The Moon Passion 
in the night. Samadhi is also like this. 

Destroys innumerable billions of pen- Work is done with the sun HARE: 


etratingly burning evil factors WE% EF] another image from the Mahaparinirvàna 
IR ZÆ: I have interpreted the character /& Sūtra, T 12.661a28-29: 
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ness should follow his boss, painting requires glue, ceramic goods are of no 
use unless they are passed through fire, the blind cannot advance even one 
step without guidance—the same is true for practicing without the wisdom 
of contemplation. Universal wisdom has contemplation as its fundamen- 
tal basis, and is adorned by immeasurable virtues.” Thus good and skillful 
means, and various conditions and analogies, are used to expansively praise 
[the attainment of] contemplation, which arouses virtue. This is called 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by contemplation through the use of expedients. 


7. A peaceful mind by contemplation through therapeutic means |57c10] 


Again, [you could say,] “Good son. A wise person knows malice, so malice 
is unable to harm him. [It is like] a general who has a plan that is able to 
destroy his powerful enemy. If not the wind, what could twirl the clouds? If 
not the clouds, what could screen the heat [of the sun]? If not water, what 
could extinguish fire? If not fire, what could remove the darkness? An axe is 
used to split firewood, and a sword is used to sunder bonds. What surpasses 
wisdom [for healing ignorance]?” Thus good and skillful means, and vari- 
ous conditions and analogies, are used to expansively praise [the attainment 
of] contemplation, which leads to the destruction of evil. This is called 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by contemplation through the use of therapeutic 
means. 


8. A peaceful mind by contemplation through 
the use of the supreme meaning [57c15] 


Again, [you could say,] “Good son. [A collection of] the seven types of jewels 
in a well, and bottles and trays [of food and drink?] in a dark room, must 
wait for the light of day. When the sun rises, then all will be seen clearly 


It is analogous to the fact that in the dark 
night all places of business stop all their 


Sūtra, T 12. 735b13-17 illustrating the “hid- 
deness" of nirvana: 


activity; those who are looking for some- 
thing should wait for the light of day. 
[In this way] those of the Mahayana, 
though they cultivate all the samadhis in 
the sütras, must wait for the sun of the 
Mahayana Nirvana Sūtra. 


Seven types of jewels in a well, and 


Good son. It is like a collection of the 
seven jewels in a well in a dark room. 
People know it is there, but cannot see it 
because of the darkness. A wise person 
who knows well about skillful means 
lights a great torch, brings it, and illu- 
minates [the room] so [the jewels] can 


be seen. This person does not arouse the 
thought that the water and seven types 
of jewels are originally nothing but now 
exist [just because it can be seen now]. 
Nirvana is also likewise. It exists origi- 
nally, and not just suitably for now. 


bottles and trays in a dark room, must 
wait for the light of day. When the sun 
rises, then all will be seen clearly and fully 
JEFE RERO EUR di E FF H BH: this analogy 


seems to be from the Mahàáparinirvána 
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and fully. You should, with the eye of wisdom, contemplate and know the 
true marks of all dharmas. You realize all dharmas through the contempla- 
tion of equality. Prajfià-páramità, the perfection of wisdom, is the greatest 
illumination.” Thus good and skillful means, and various conditions and 
analogies, are used to expansively praise [the attainment of] contemplation, 
which leads to attaining awakened understanding. This is called [attaining] a 
peaceful mind by contemplation through the supreme meaning. 

In this way there are eight ways to explain [the attainment of] a peaceful 
mind for those whose practice is based on faith. 


2. Eight ways for leading those who practice based on 
Dharma-meditation to attain a peaceful mind [57c20-58b14] 


If a person says, "I yearn for a mind that is still, for silence again after silence, 
‘relinquishing this and relinquishing that until I reach [the state of] non- 
activity: I find no pleasure in [detailed] discriminating [learning], and find 
no benefit from ‘sitting while pursuing’ [scholastic learning]; this kind of 
person has the spiritual capacity of one who practices based on Dharma[- 


Attaining awakened understand- 
ing 18188: note that the corresponding 
variety [4. “A peaceful mind by cessation 
through the supreme meaning"] uses the 
term "encounter thusness" 4h; here it 
is "attaining awakened understanding." 
Until now, the same terms have been used 
for corresponding varieties. 


I yearn for a mind that is still, for 
silence again after silence, relinquishing 
this and relinquishing that until I reach 
[the state of] non-activity R# EC XC 
EKA MiAZ S: a phrase found 
in the forty-eighth chapter of Lao-tzu. 
Chan (A Source Book on Chinese Philoso- 
phy, 162) translates: 

The pursuit of Tao is to decrease day after 

day. 

It is to decrease and further decrease 
until one reaches the point of taking no 
action. 

No action is undertaken, and yet nothing 

is left undone. 


The phrase also appears in the "Knowl- 
edge Wandered North" chapter of the 
Chuang-tzu. Watson (Complete Works of 


Chuang-tzu, 235) translates: 
He who practices the Way does less every 
day, does less and goes on doing less, until 
he reaches the point where he does noth- 
ing, does nothing and yet there is nothing 
that is not done. 


Find no benefit from ‘sitting while 
pursuing’ 438€ 2$: a phrase from the “In 
the World of Men" chapter of the Chuang- 
tzu. My translation follows the interpreta- 
tion given in the Kogi (BT-III, 367), that 
"even though one is sitting, one is men- 
tally distracted by the pursuit of verbal 
learning, connecting the phrase specifi- 
cally to the pursuit of learning rather than 
to a distracted and "racing" mind in gen- 
eral. Watson (Complete Works of Chuang- 
tzu, 58) translates: 

Fortune and blessing gather where there 

is stillness. But if you do not keep still— 

this is what is called sitting but racing 
around. Let your ears and eyes commu- 
nicate with what is inside, and put mind 
and knowledge on the outside. 
Watson adds a note to this phrase: "The 
body sits but the mind continues to race.’ 
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meditation]. [As above, there are eight ways to lead those who practice based 
on Dharma(-meditation) to attain a peaceful mind.] 


1. A peaceful mind by cessation through arousing a desire for bliss [57c23] 


[For such a person,] you should explain [the practice of] cessation. [You 
could say,] “You should focus on internally maintaining equilibrium and 
not be concerned with external matters. The flow of conceptual notions 
that arise from contact with external objects all arise out of delusion, like a 
spinning wheel of fire that vanishes when the movement of the hand [hold- 
ing the torch] is brought to an end. The great waves stirred up by an angry 
wind beat like a drum, but settle down when [the winds are] quiet. As it 
says in the Vimalakirti Sutra, “Whence comes the flourishing of conditions 
[whereby delusions and so forth arise]? Through association with the triple 
world. How do you put an end to these “flourishing conditions"? Through 
the mind not obtaining [conditions that lead to their arising]: The Sūtra on 
the Auspicious Appearances says, ‘One who attains single-mindedness has 
extinguished the myriad mistaken views. Nagarjuna says [in the Ta chih tu 
lun], “True dharma[-teaching]s are not perverted views. When conceptual 
thoughts have been removed, verbal dharmas are extinguished; when all the 
immeasurable offences are removed, the pure mind [remains] in its constant 
oneness. A noble and wonderful person such as [one who has attained] 
this is able to perceive prajfid-wisdom. The mysterious quiet ELT of the 


Great waves stirred up by an angry 
wind beat like a drum, but settle down 
when [the winds are] quiet Zt iE Sz HAF 
RIli&: although the traditional commentar- 
ies do not attribute as such, this image of 
"great waves stirred up by an angry wind 
and beating like a drum" is found in the 
Lankdratara Sutra; see the variants in T 16 
484b9-11, 523b19-20, and 594c10-11. 

Whence comes the flourishing of con- 
ditions? Through association with the 
triple world. How does one put an end to 
these 'flourishing conditions'? Through 
the mind not obtaining (Bik. zR EX — 
FeAl ae ELE E o ah -L EATS: a phrase from 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 13.a18-20. This 
passage has been quoted in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan before; see the long note at 
21b17-18. 


One who attains single-mindedness 


has extinguished the myriad mistaken 
views H8 — Lb RI BRR: almost 
exactly from a phrase in the Sütra on the 
Auspicious Appearances and Origins of the 
Prince Siddhartha, T 3.475a25. The context 
reads: 
What is that called a "monk"? The 
answer: a monk is one who follows the 
path. He abandons home and wife and 
children, rejects the passionate desires, 
severs the emotions of the six senses, 
maintains the precepts with inaction; this 
is the pure path. One who has attained 
single-mindedness has extinguished the 
myriad mistaken views. 


This passage has been referred to above 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 55a2-3 
True dharma|[-teaching]s are not per- 
verted views.... A noble and wonderful 
person such as this is able to perceive 
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mountains [58a] is praised by the Taoist hermits ifl. How much more so 
should the wise and noble ones honor and adore the clear purity of nirvana. 
The Sütra of Stories of the Buddha says, “When monks are in the village, 
the Buddhas worry about them even if they are diligently disciplined both 
physically and verbally. But when monks are in the mountains, having put 
an end to [mundane] matters and resting in peace, the Buddhas all rejoice’ 
How much more so when they sit in the lotus position, fold their hands, 
purse their lips, hold their tongues, quietly ponder the marks [of reality], and 
[attain] the equilibrium and cessation at the basis of the mind and the same 
quiescence as the Dharma realm. Is this not what is required for the path? 
This alone is noble; other [ways] are unable to match it^ Thus good and 
skillful means, and various causes and conditions and various parables and 
analogies, are used to expansively praise [the attainment of] cessation, which 
arouses a joyful mind. This is called [attaining] a peaceful mind by cessation 
through arousing a desire for bliss. 


2. A peaceful mind by cessation through the use of skillful means [5827] 


If a person says, “I contemplate the marks of dharmas, but this only increases 
my confusion, and nothing good comes from it,’ you should explain cessa- 
tion [to this person, as follows]. “Cessation is the plain, proper, and good 
field of the Dharma realm; there is no dharma that is not provided therein. 
Cessation is to abandon the ‘flourishing conditions’ [of delusion], which is 
[the perfection] of giving. The essence of cessation is ‘non-evil’; this is [the 
perfection of observing the] precepts. The essence of cessation is immobile; 
this is [the perfection of] patience. Cessation does not involve any [dis- 
tracting] mixture [of miscellaneous activity], which is [the perfection of] 
diligence. Cessation is determination (or "firm concentration" iX5E), which 
is [the perfection of] dhyana meditation. Cessation has no ‘method, and 
there is no [substantial] ‘person who does cessation; this is [the perfection 
of prajfia] wisdom. Cessation as the cause [of enlightenment] [is to know 
that] there is neither cessation nor is there the lack of cessation; this is [the 
perfection of skillful] means. One cessation is all cessation; this is [the per- 


prajna-wisdom: from verses in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.190b20-23, already quoted 
previously by Chih-i at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
16c15 and 21c11-12; see note under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 16c15 for Lamotte's French 
translation of these verses. 

Wise and noble ones € E: that is, those 
on the three levels of erudition and ten 
noble stages; see Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


Sutra of Stories of the Buddha ik: 
the Kogi (BT-III, 369) points out that this 
text is "no longer extant in the canon.’ 

I contemplate the marks of dharmas fÈ 
EUH: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 301) trans- 
lates, "I contemplate according to the 
teachings ...” 

Nothing good comes from it 3$ Bj: 
lit., “good dharmas are not clarified.” 
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fection of] vows. Cessation as the cessation of passions and cessation as the 
cessation of [mistaken] views is [the perfection of] power. This cessation 
is neither different nor distinct from the cessation of the Buddha; this is 
[the perfection of] wisdom. Cessation includes all dharmas; it is the secret 
treasury [of the Buddhas]. Just rest peacefully in cessation; why use other 
methods of cultivation?" Thus good and skillful means, and various condi- 
tions and analogies, are used to give rise to good roots. This is [attaining] a 
peaceful mind by cessation through the use of expedients. 


3. A peaceful mind by cessation through 
the use of therapeutic means [58217] 


If [a person] says, "I contemplate the marks of dharmas, but am distracted 
and lethargic, and cannot remove [the passions and delusions], you should 
explain cessation [to this person as follows]. "Cessation has much power. 
Cessation is a wall-like concentration: the eight winds of evil notions cannot 
enter therein. Cessation is like pure water: it washes away the eight perver- 
sions such as covetousness and lust. It is like the sun, whose rising dissipates 
the morning dew. Cessation is great compassion; like an angry parent who 
also has pity, it is able to overcome angry bitterness. Cessation is a great 
spell; it can remove all ignorance and doubt. Cessation is Buddhahood; it is 
the path for destroying and removing all obstacles [to enlightenment]. Like 
the agada panacea it universally heals all [disease], and it is like a wonderful 
and good doctor who can magically charm a withered [person] and raise the 
dead.” Thus good and skillful means, and various conditions and analogies, 


... this is [the perfection of prajfià] benefit #1, decline €, ruin 8%, honor X, 
wisdom: this completes an analysis of praise 18, slander #, suffering "5, and 
cessation in terms of the ten perfections pleasure #. 


(paramita), from dana to jana. Eight perversions such as covetous- 


Wall-like concentration BE TE: this ness and lust A/V]: usually there are 
compound brings to mind the ambigu- four *perversions". the four perverted 


ous binome wall-gazing. SER. associated views that the world is permanent, bliss- 
with Bodhidharma, but is unrelated. See 
ful, having selfhood, and pure—but here 


my article on "Daruma to 'hekigan to 
bonkan góseigo" [ 7)v-v - [ER] -5tEi& this seems to be just a general number for 
Win [Bodhidharma, wall-contemplation, the many" passions and delusions. 
and Sanskrit-Chinese mixed binomes], in Wonderful and good doctor who can 
BRA SELBE ie 35 (2004): 53-68. magically charm a withered [person] and 
Eight winds of evil notions cannot aise the dead 1/ R EMRE: I am not 
enter therein EWI HEA: the “eight sure if Chih-i really means there is a doc- 
winds” are the eight happy and unhappy tor who can raise the dead, or if this is just 
conditions that agitate the human mind: hyperbole, but there you have it. 
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are used to lead people to destroy evil. This is [attaining] a peaceful mind by 
cessation through the use of therapeutic means. 


4. A peaceful mind by cessation through 
the use of the supreme meaning [58a24] 


If a person says, "Even when I contemplate thoroughly, I do not attain awak- 
ening,’ you should explain cessation [to this person as follows]: “Cessation 
is the essence of truth; even when illuminating [something] it is constantly 
quiescent. Cessation [happens] in accordance with conditions; it constantly 
illumines even though it is quiescent. Cessation is a cessation that is not ces- 
sation; it both hinders [passions] and illumines [delusions]. Cessation is the 
mother of Buddhas; it is father and mother. Cessation is the teacher of Bud- 
dhas, the body of the Buddhas, the eye of the Buddha, the physical marks of 
the Buddha, the treasury of the Buddha, the dwelling place of the Buddha. 
There is nothing it does not include.’ This [58b] refers to [attaining] a peace- 
ful mind by cessation through the supreme meaning. 


5. A peaceful mind by contemplation through 
arousing a desire for bliss [58b1] 


If a person says, "Cessation makes me depressed, and does not please me;' 
you should explain contemplation and the pondering of the principles of 
the path [to this person as follows]: “The seven components of awaken- 
ing include the faculty for discernment 3$ x, the eightfold Path includes 
‘correct views IE E, and the six perfections includes prajrid-wisdom; so 
[contemplation] is the main and guiding center of Dharma teachings. 
Furthermore, ‘correct awakening’ IER, ‘great awakening’ A, and 'univer- 
sal awakening’ 3& &, are all synonymous with the wisdom of contemplation 
HS. It should be known that the wisdom of contemplation is the greatest of 
noble and sublime [wisdom]. Thus, this is expansively praised.” This refers to 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by contemplation through the arousing a desire 
for bliss. 


6. A peaceful mind by contemplation through the use of skillful means [58b6] 


Suppose you explain, "The diligent cultivation of contemplation is able to 


Cessation is the essence of truth; even 
when illuminating it is constantly quies- 
cent 18D $8 H m] # C: this is the perspec- 
tive of emptiness; see the discussion of 
threefold cessation earlier in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 24a2-bs. 

Cessation in accordance with condi- 


tions; it constantly illumines even though 


the perspective of conventional existence. 


Cessation is a cessation that is not ces- 
sation; it both hinders and illumines ik 


of the Middle. 
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give rise to faith, [keeping of] the precepts, concentration, wisdom, libera- 
tion, and the knowledge and insight of liberation. If you know the disease 
and are aware of the medicine, then you can proceed boldly with teaching 
and saving others. Even if you encounter all good [practices], there is none 
that surpasses contemplation.” This refers to [attaining] a peaceful mind by 
contemplation through the use of expedients. 


7. A peaceful mind by contemplation 
through the use of therapeutic means [58b9] 


[Suppose you explain,] "Contemplation is able to destroy the darkness, and 
is able to illuminate the path. It is able to remove malice, and allows you 
to attain [Dharma] treasure. It tilts over a mountain of deviant views, and 
depletes a sea of passions. Such is the power of concentration.” This refers to 
[attaining] a peaceful mind by contemplation through the use of therapeutic 
means. 


8. A peaceful mind by contemplation 
through the use of the supreme meaning [58b11] 


[Suppose you explain,] "When you contemplate with the method of contem- 
plation, there is nothing that is attained. If you wish to have your thoughts 
emptied and reveal that which is obscure, you should simply and diligently 
practice contemplation, thus exposing, signifying, awakening to, and enter- 
ing [the path].” This refers to using the supreme meaning to [attain] a peace- 
ful mind by contemplation. 

In this way there are eight ways to expound [the attainment of] a peace- 
ful mind for those whose practice is based on Dharma[-meditation |. 

Again, there are people whose capacity is variable, revolving from time 
to time. The Abhidharma-vibhdsa-sastra clarifies turning the dull into the 
sharp, and the Cheng-shih lun clarifies that as one repeatedly practices, one 
becomes sharp. These texts discuss being dull or sharp at the beginning or 


If you wish to have your thoughts 
emptied and reveal that which is obscure, 
you should simply and diligently prac- 
tice contemplation, thus exposing, sig- 
nifying, awakening to, and entering [the 
path] C He $5 RR ak BA E ee NR PI 8A: 
the last phrase is a famous one from the 
Lotus Sütra, T 9.7a22-28, which speaks 
of "exposing, signifying, awakening, and 
entering the knowledge and insight of the 
Buddha.” 


Turning the dull into the sharp #$4 
ži: the traditional commentaries do 
not identify any specific passages in the 
Abhidharma-vibhdsa-sastra or the Cheng- 
shih lun for this idea; perhaps it just indi- 
cates a general teaching (see BT-III, 373). 


As one repeatedly practices, one 
becomes sharp S HI: as with the pre- 
vious phrase, the traditional commentar- 
ies do not identify any specific passages in 
the Cheng-shih lun (see BT-III, 373). 
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end [of practice], and explain how this is not attained [in the same way] at 
one time. 

Now I will clarify how the mental activities of sentient beings are vari- 
able. [Sometimes] at one moment they are dull, and at another moment they 
are sharp. This happens spontaneously and naturally, and not because of a 
change in [innate] capability or because of repeated practice. At times you 
practice contemplation but do not become adept, [but at other times] attain 
awakening [just] by hearing [the Dharma]. Or at times you hear for a long 
time but do not understand, and [at other times] you reach an assurance [or 
determination] after pondering for some time. Therefore you should discuss 
[attaining] a peaceful mind in terms of these turnings of capabilities. 

If one whose practice is based on Dharma[-meditation] turns into one 
whose practice is based on faith, you should use eight variations on the 
siddhantas [as explained above] in accordance with these turnings of capa- 
bilities to impart a peaceful mind. If one whose practice is based on faith 
turns into one whose practice is based on Dharma[-meditation], you should 
use eight variations on the siddhàntas [as explained above] in accordance 
with these turnings of capabilities to impart a peaceful mind. If this mean- 
ing is understood, you can explain both broadly and in detail. If you include 
both the variable and non-variable cases, there are all together thirty-two 
ways of [explaining cessation and contemplation for the sake of attaining] a 
peaceful mind. 


2. Attaining a Peaceful Mind by Practicing Oneself [58b23] 


[Attaining] a peaceful mind by practicing by oneself means that you should 
thoroughly contemplate your own thoughts. 


1. Practice based on Dharma-meditation [58b24] 


What do you seek? If you wish to still delusions and quiet your thoughts and 
conceptions, you should try the practice based on Dharma|[-meditation]. 
[1] If you seek to hear the exposition [of the Dharma teachings] and wish to 
become adept at getting to the bottom of your ignorance, you should try the 
practice based on faith. Seeking quiescence, you come [to know] that delu- 
sions arise from your thoughts, and by stilling your thoughts all delusions 
are quieted. [2] If you wish to illuminate and know, you should get to know 
the basis of the mind. The basis of the mind is not dualistic; that is, just like 


How this is not attained [in the same way] at one time 7: 18— Hs: the context is 
ambiguous, and I have taken liberties with my translation in an attempt to make some 
sense of the passage. 
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all phenomena, all are empty. This is [attaining] a peaceful mind by self- 
practice through arousing the desire for bliss. 

[3] If you broadly differentiate [the immeasurable] thoughts and phe- 
nomena in your mind [58c], [you can see that] there is no arising of even a 
thin hair's worth of good, such as faith, mindfulness, or diligence. However, 
if you arrest and halt [mental activity] so that there is no movement, good 
and meritorious factors will arise out of the tranquility. [4] If when you arrest 
and halt [mental activity] you gradually sink into the tranquility without 
making any progress in [attaining insight or virtue such as] patience, you 
should make deliberate calculations and discursive evaluations to whip 
yourself into arousing [contemplation]. 

[5] If you cannot concentrate from thought to thought, like a sweaty 
horse running wild, you should use [the practice of] cessation to heal and 
control the galloping [thoughts]. [6] If the quietude and silence is futile 
and you just feel sleepy, then you should cultivate contemplation to break 
through the dark confines [of your mental block]. 

[7] If you cultivate cessation for a long time without achieving anything, 
then you should cultivate contemplation. Contemplate all dharmas as unob- 
structed and undifferentiated, calmly clarify and sharpen [your understand- 
ing], and gradually attain an awakening that is like emptiness. [8] If the dark 
obstacles are not removed even after cultivating contemplation for a long 
time, then switch to cultivating cessation. Stop all conditioned thoughts & 
& [or, “thoughts focused on objects"], for there is no one who does [the 
thinking] and no object [corresponding to the thought]; the thinker and the 
thought are quiescent. This gives rise to the wisdom of emptiness. 

Such are the eight varieties of cultivating practice by oneself for those 
whose practice is based on Dharma[-meditation], the good and skillful 
means which lead to the attainment of a peaceful mind. 


2. Practice based on faith [58c10] 


[The attainment of] a peaceful mind by those whose practice is based on 
faith [is as follows]. [1] If you wish to hear of a quiescence that is like Mt. 
Sumeru, which does not quiver at the winds from the eight directions, then 
you should attend to cessation. [2] If you wish to hear of the benefits of 


Contemplate all dharmas as unob- 
structed and undifferentiated #—Wit# 
RHR: or, “in contemplating all dharmas, 
be unobstructed and without making dif- 
ferentiations.” 


Calmly clarify and sharpen fH T5 AF: 
the meaning is ambiguous; I follow the 


interpretation of the Kogi, BT-III, 375. 


Does not quiver at the winds from 
the eight directions T/S}: lit., “eight 
movements"; my translation is based on 
the interpretation in the Kogi, BT-III, 376, 
that this phrase means "not afraid of the 
violent winds from the eight directions." 
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contemplation, which destroys all passionate afflictions like the sun removes 
the darkness, then you should attend to contemplation. [3] If you attend to 
contemplation too much, like the sun scorching young sprouts, then you 
should attend to cessation, which moisturizes with the water of concentra- 
tion. [4] Or, if you attend to concentrated meditation [cessation] for too 
long, like when sprouts overgrow and do not allow [new sprouts] to arise, 
then you should attend to contemplation and let the wind and the sun [of 
insight] arouse movement and lead good dharmas to appear. [5] Or, when 
your conceptual notions [and perceptions] are running amuck, and even a 
single thought does not remain steady, then you should attend to cessation 
and subdue your distracted thoughts. [6] Or, if you sink into a dark and 
obscure mist of seated [meditation], then you should attend to contempla- 
tion that destroys a deep lethargy. [7] Or, if you attend to cessation and it is 
amply successful, then you should attend exclusively to cessation. [8] Or, if 
you attend to contemplation and it resonates, then you should attend exclu- 
sively to contemplation. 

Such are the eight varieties of cultivating practice by oneself for those 
whose practice is based on faith, the skillful means [which lead to the attain- 
ment] of a peaceful mind. 


3. Summary [58c19] 


If we take into account those who turn from one whose practice is based on 
Dharma[-meditation] to one whose practice is based on faith, plus those 
who turn from practice based on faith to practice based on Dharma[-med- 
itation], plus all the expedient and skillful applications [of cessation and/ 
or contemplation] for all appropriate situations [to attain a peaceful mind], 
there are thirty-two varieties for those who practice themselves. [As outlined 
above, the category of] saving others also has thirty-two [varieties]. Together 
that makes sixty-four [varieties of ways to attain a] peaceful mind. 


3. Attaining a Peaceful Mind in Terms of Mutual Support [58c22] 


Again, [practice based on] faith and Dharma[-meditation] are not indepen- 
dent of each other. “Hearing” and “pondering” [that is, learning and medita- 
tion] mutually support each other. 

[1] Those whose practice is based on Dharma[-meditation] can, through 
hearing one phrase [of the Buddhist teachings] accomplish a profoundly 
peaceful quiescence, remove all their dream-like delusions, and return to 
their sitting and pondering with joy in their hearts. [2] Again, upon hearing 
of cessation, they can return to further pondering and give rise to medita- 
tive concentration. [3] Again, upon hearing of cessation, they can return 
to pondering and destroy all deluded thoughts. [4] Again, upon hearing of 
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cessation, they can return to further pondering and attain [full] translucent 
awareness of their desired awakening. [5] Again, upon hearing of contem- 
plation, they can return to further pondering with joy in their hearts. [6-8] 
Again, upon hearing of contemplation, they can return to further pondering 
and give rise to good [dharmas], destroy evil [dharmas], and attain their 
desired awakening, as outlined above. This is "practice based on Dharma[- 
meditation]" that consists of little hearing [that is, learning or studying] and 
much pondering [that is, meditative practice], but that does not mean that it 
does not involve any hearing [and learning] at all. 

Those whose practice is based on faith [with a focus on hearing, learn- 
ing, or studying], though sitting erect [in meditation], may not experience 
delight while pondering the quiescence of extinction, [59a] but after arising 
[from meditation] and hearing of cessation, may enjoy the sweet bliss [of 
awakening]. Or, when sitting erect, they may not be able to arouse good 
[dharmas] even though pondering good thoughts, but after arising and 
hearing of cessation, their faith in the precepts and diligence doubles or 
increases even further. Or, when sitting erect and [attempting to] subdue evil 
[dharmas] they may not be able to remove the evil [dharmas], but after aris- 
ing and hearing of cessation they destroy and extinguish such distractions. 
Or, when sitting erect and [pondering] the true [emptiness] they may not be 
able to realize the true, but after arising and hearing of cessation they fully 
attain the quiescence of awakening. This is practice based on faith, which 
consists of little sitting [in meditation] and much hearing [and studying], 
but that does not mean that it does not involve any pondering [in medita- 
tion] at all. 

The earlier analysis was focused exclusively on spiritual capacities. Now 
we have analyzed the mutual support among these spiritual capacities. We 
could also discuss variations with regard to turning or not turning [from 
one type of practice to another] with regard to the mutual support between 
them. This would result in thirty-two varieties of [ways to attain] a peaceful 
mind. Since there are also thirty-two varieties [if we analyzed the category 
of] saving others in terms of their mutual support, this gives a total of sixty- 
four. Along with [the sixty-four varieties] discussed above, there are one 
hundred and twenty-eight varieties of [ways to attain] a peaceful mind. 


3. Final Summary [5928] 


The mind -bH [or, "the basis of the mind"] is difficult to pacify; if inimical 
you will suffer, and if congenial you will have bliss. Now, let us discuss the 
pacification [of the mind] in accordance with its tendencies. For example it 
is like nourishment—we eat and drink appropriate to our physical bodies in 
order to maintain our lives. Nourishing the Dharma body is also like this— 
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cessation is drink and contemplation is food. Medicine is also like this. There 
are round pills and there is powdered medication #%; some is used to get rid 
of a fever and some is used to remedy the chills. [It is the same] for healing 
the disease of ignorance— cessation is like a round pill [for subduing the heat 
of passions], and contemplation cures distraction && [like powdered medica- 
tion]. Again, it is like the teaching of Yin and Yang. Yang corresponds to the 
wind and the sun; Yin corresponds to the clouds and the rain. If there is too 
much rain, vegetation becomes overly ripe; if there is too much sunlight, the 
vegetation is scorched. Yin is like concentration [meditation or cessation], 
and Yang is like wisdom [contemplation]. Those who are one-sidedly unbal- 
anced with regard to wisdom or concentration cannot perceive Buddha 
nature. That is why it is important to harmonize the eight varieties [of ways 
to attain a peaceful mind]. 

There is a type of meditation master ii&Bii who exclusively utilizes cessa- 
tion-type practice and does not allow for the practice of contemplation. Such 
a person quotes a verse that says, "Ihinking and thinking, one follows ones 
own thoughts. Thinking and thinking, one brings suffering to oneself. To 
still this [conceptual] thinking is the path. As long as there are [conceptual] 
thoughts, one cannot perceive [the path].” There is also a type of meditation 
master who exclusively utilizes the practice of contemplation and does not 
allow for the practice of cessation. Such a person quotes a verse that says, 
"Stopping and stopping, one brings about cessation; this is darkness without 
any support. The stopping of cessation is the path. One encounters the prin- 
ciple [of reality] through the insight of contemplation.” Both of these types 
of teachers follow only one of the methods for realizing [enlightenment], 
and teach other people on the basis of the benefit they have received from 
[their one-sided practice]. Those who study [under them] are not aware of 
their [one-sided] intentions. [It is like the story in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra,| “one who exclusively drinks milk will have difficulty getting a drink 


Perceiving the Buddha nature 5f 
T£: this a quality of the Buddha alone, 
and not even of bodhisattvas. See the 
Maháparinirvána Sūtra, T 12.767b8-15, 
which has been quoted frequently by 
Chih-i above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Thinking and thinking, one follows 
one’s own thoughts. Thinking and think- 
ing, one brings suffering to oneself. To 
still this [conceptual] thinking is the 


718: the source of this quote is unknown, 
but it sounds similar to some modern Zen 
stereotypes and sayings. 

Stopping and stopping, one brings 
about cessation; this is darkness without 
any support. The stopping of cessation 
is the path. One encounters the prin- 
ciple [of reality] through the insight of 
contemplation Jb kB ik. Er Rf ATL. 


path. As long as there are [conceptual] 
thoughts, one cannot perceive [the path] 
Bete es BREAR. BeBe. AEK 


IE 1EBD iS S LA E: again, the source 
of this phrase is unknown. See the tradi- 
tional commentaries in BT-III, 382-83. 
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[of cream], not to mention ghee.” If people rely exclusively [on either ces- 
sation or contemplation, or on only one teaching or practice] to attain 
understanding, then what why did the Buddha offer such a variety of teach- 
ings? The heavens are not always clear; a doctor does not rely exclusively on 
powdered medicine; you do not always eat rice. The mundane world is not 
[exclusivistic] like that, how much less so the transmundane world! In this 
way there are sixty-four varieties [of ways to attain a peaceful mind]—in 
accordance with capabilities, in accordance with the disease—for each of 
[the categories of] self-practice and saving others [for a total of one hundred 
and twenty-eight]. If you add the three types of cessation and contempla- 
tion, this gives us three hundred and eighty-four [varieties]. Also, the single- 
minded practice of cessation and contemplation each have sixty-four variet- 
ies [for another one hundred and twenty-eight varieties], for a total of five 
hundred and twelve [varieties for attaining a peaceful mind]. 

The [first] three types of siddhantas involve [ways to attain] a peaceful 
mind in this world. Since it is like being cured by a doctor of this world, [the 
disease,] though healed, may recur. The one [final] siddhanta [of supreme 
meaning] involves a peaceful mind that transcends the mundane world. 
Since the Tathagata does the healing, it is final and ultimate, and [the dis- 
ease] does not recur. In this way the ways of the worldly and the transworldly 
are mutually perfected and manifested together. 

[here is no peaceful mind apart from the threefold truth. There is no 
way [to attain] a peaceful mind [59b] apart from cessation-and-contempla- 
tion. If your mind finds peace in the [threefold] truth [through the practice 
of cessation-and-contemplation], then one phrase is sufficient [for realizing 


One who exclusively drinks milk will world. But I have no vessels or facilities 
have difficulty getting a drink [of cream], or a place to keep the milk? He discussed 
not to mention ghee —[5]BE FL. 3206 RE (S IT it with others, saying, "There are skins 
(A828): Chan-jan (BT-III, 382-83) refers for keeping [the milk], and though there 
to a story in the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra, is thus a way to keep it, we do not know 
T 12.621c12-24. Although the story con- how to stir it [in order to make ghee]. 


It will be difficult to attain a drink [of 
cream], not to mention the next stage of 
curds.” Then the hoodlums, in order to 
obtain ghee, added water [to the milk]. 
Because they added so much water, the 
milk, curds, and ghee was all lost. Ordi- 
nary [ignorant] people are like this.... 


tains the same phrase that Chih-i uses, the 

point of the story seems quite different: 
The Buddha said to Kasyapa, it is like a 
rich man who had many cows. Though 
they were of many colors, they were of 
the same herd.... This great rich man 
raised these cows, and did not seek to 
have any milk and curds but only ghee. The [first] three types of siddhantas 
He said, “I will now establish my hold- | — 754: that is, the worldly, individual, 
ings in all directions to attain this [ghee]. and therapeutic siddhantas or methods of 
Ghee is called the greatest flavor in the teaching. 
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this attainment]. If you do not find peace in this way, then skillfully utilize 
various means [as explained above] to lead your thoughts to attain peace. 
You cannot catch a bird with a net that has only one "eye" or “mesh,” but it is 
one "eye" or "mesh" of the net that catches the bird. The mental activities of 
sentient beings are varied and not the same; at times many people have the 
same thoughts, and at times one person has many various thoughts. As it is 
for one person, so it is for many, and as it is for many people, so it is for one. 
Therefore we should spread the mesh of the Dharma net widely, so that the 
bird of mental activities can be caught [and controlled]. 

[end of fascicle five, part one] 


You cannot catch a bird with a net that has only one "eye" or “mesh,” but it is one 
“eye” or “mesh” of the net that catches the bird — EZ E BE(S E5(5 Ey REA — H: this 
may be a classical saying or reference, but I was not able to identify it as such. A general 
Google search gave the Mo-ho chih-kuan as the source of the saying. 


4. The Universal Deconstruction of Dharmas [59b14-86a9] 


THE FOURTH [MODE OF CONTEMPLATION] is the universal deconstruction 
[or destruction] of dharmas. 

[As for dharmas,] Dharma-nature is pure, neither merged nor scattered, 
beyond words [and conceptions], and beyond discursive thought. [Dharmas 
and Dharma-nature] are neither destroyed nor not destroyed. How can we 
speak, then, of their "destruction" [or “deconstruction” ]? 

Sentient beings have many perversions, and little that is not perversion. 
Destroying perversions leads to [attaining] that which is not perverted. 
Therefore we speak of [and aim to attain] the universal deconstruction of 
[undesirable] dharmas. 

In the above [section we expounded on] the good and skillful means 
for a peaceful mind for the disclosing and arousing of concentration and 
wisdom. [If these instructions were successfully applied,] there should be 
no need for further [practice involving] destruction or deconstruction [of 
dharmas]. If, however, you have not yet achieved rapport [with the previous 
mode of contemplation and its resultant attainment of concentration and 
wisdom], you should use the wisdom based on the meditative concentration 
that you have achieved to exhaustively purify yourself. Therefore we speak of 


“destroying” [or “deconstructing” undesirable dharmas]. 


The universal deconstruction 
(destruction) of dharmas 9 iX:5&: or, “the 
complete deconstruction of dharmas.” 
Although the term “deconstruction” fits 
well in many cases, there are many places 
in this section and others where a more 
literal “destroying” is fitting. The character 
Wi implies more of a “grinding down,” 
not a total annihilation or destruction. 
Another advantage of the term “decon- 
struction’ is that it implies the possibility, 
even the necessity, of “reconstruction, 
an implication also emphasized in T'ien- 
t'ai teachings of the role of reaffirming 
"conventionality" after the deconstructive 
process of realizing emptiness. 

Here “dharma” is used in lowercase as it 
refers to the phenomena of worldly expe- 
riences. 

Note also that this is the longest and 
most complicated section in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, taking up 27 pages in the Taisho 


canon, though one can debate whether or 
not it is the most "important" section. 
As Chih-i himself notes later, this sec- 
tion focuses on the method of the Shared 
Teachings, with an emphasis on the idea of 
emptiness and non-arising. 

Beyond words [and conceptions] Æ %8 
38 Br, and beyond discursive thought Ù 
fT: these last two phrases have been 
quoted by Chih-i many times in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan above; see Glossary for details. 


Destroying perversions leads to that 
which is not perverted RAIA TAB: 
that is, virtue, enlightenment, awakening, 
correct views, and so forth; technically 
speaking, the four correct (non-perverted) 
perceptions of the world as transient, full 
of pain, lacking selfhood, and impure, 
instead of the four perverted views that 
the world of phenomenal things is per- 
manent, full of pleasure, having Selfhood, 
and pure. 
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The destruction of [undesirable] dharmas requires a dependence on 
many methods, or "gates" P. The explanation of these gates is not the same 
in all sutras. [1] Some use “words and letters" as the gate. The Paficavirsati 
Sutra, for example, clarifies the "gate of forty-two letters" [of the alphabet]. 
[2] Some use "contemplative practice" as the gate. The Ta chih tu lun, for 
example, clarifies that bodhisattvas cultivate three kinds of samadhi as the 
condition to realize the true aspect of all dharmas. [3] Some use "wisdom" as 
the gate. The Lotus Sūtra refers to “This gate of wisdom.” [4] Some use “prin- 


The explanation of these gates is not 
the same in all sütras KP17 [s]: or, 
"sütras explain that these gates or meth- 
ods are not all the same.” Chih-i proceeds 
to identify four "gates" or methods—1, 
verbal teachings, 2. contemplative prac- 
tice, 3. wisdom, and 4. principle—that 
correspond to other fourfold T’ien-t'ai cat- 
egories: the Fourfold Teachings (Tripitaka, 
Shared, Distinct, Perfect); the fourfold 
categories of arising-and-perishing, non- 
arising, immeasurable, and actionless; the 
four possibilities of the tetralemma (a, b, 
both, and neither); the four lines of the 
Middle Treatise verse (conditioned aris- 
ing, emptiness, conventional, Middle); 
the four possibilities of existence [naive 
realism], emptiness [nihilism], both, and 
neither; and so forth. See Chart 1 in Swan- 
son, Foundations, 358-59, and Chart 3 in 
Volume 3. 


Gate of forty-two letters Vu T — FT: 
see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.256a-b, 
and the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.684b-687c, 
where the wisdom of realizing "formless- 
ness" is expressed symbolically in terms 
of the forty-two letters or syllables of the 
Siddham alphabet, from a FJ to dha 5. 
See Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 504-5) for a 
complete list of the syllables and their cor- 
responding Chinese characters. 

Bodhisattvas cultivate three kinds of 
samadhi as the condition to realize the 
true aspect of all dharmas Effe == 
BRR EEE BAB: see the long section in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.206c-208a (Lamotte, 


Le Traité 3, 1220-32), which contains a 
discussion of the three types of libera- 
tion, wisdom, and samadhi in terms of 
emptiness 2, formlessness #48, and 
actionlessness #£{. Part of this section 
(207c4-18) reads: 
In the Mahàyàna, a single dharma is 
explained in three ways because it func- 
tions due to causes and conditions. [1] 
To contemplate all dharmas as empty 
is called “emptiness.” [2] There are no 
marks to grasp within this emptiness; 
thus this emptiness is called "formless- 
ness.” [3] There is no [substantial] activity 
occurring within the formlessness of this 
triple world; thus this formlessness is 
called “actionlessness.” It is like a walled 
city that has three gates. A person can- 
not physically enter through all three 
gates at the same time. But if a person 
enters through one gate, one [real- 
izes] the true aspect of all dharmas and 
[enters] the city of nirvana. This "city" 
has three gates: emptiness, formlessness, 
and actionlessness. 


This gate of wisdom" K& P3: a phrase 
from the opening chapter on "Means" in 
the Lotus Sütra, T 9.5b26. Hurvtiz (Lotus 
Sütra, 22) translates the context: 


At that time, the World-Honored One 
rose serenely from his samadhi and 
proclaimed to Sariputra, “The Buddhas’ 
wisdom is profound and incalculable. 
The gateways of their wisdom are hard 
to understand and hard to enter, so that 
no voice-hearer or pratyekabuddha can 
know them.’ 
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ciple” as the gate. The Paricavimsati Sūtra clarifies that non-arising dharmas 
neither come nor go; [realizing] this is Buddhahood. 

It is through [depending on] the gate of the [verbal] teachings that 
you penetrate [the gate of] contemplative [practice]. It is through the gate 
of contemplative [practice] that you penetrate [the gate of] wisdom. It is 
through the gate of wisdom that you penetrate [the gate of] the principle 
[of reality]. To what do you penetrate through the gate of the principle [of 
reality]? Teaching, contemplation, and wisdom all depend on the principle 
[of reality], so if that which depends [on principle] are "gates," then how can 
it be that [the principle] on which they depend is not a "gate"? Even though 
there is no place to which one penetrates [beyond the gate of "principle"], 
it ultimately penetrates [everything] universally. Therefore [the principle of 
reality] is the sublime and subtle “gate.” 


1. General Exposition of the Universal Destruction 
of Dharmas in Terms of "Non-Arising" [59b27-62a22] 
1. Exposition of Non-Arising in Terms of 
the Teachings of Various Sütras [59b27] 


Here I will expound only on the [first] gate of [verbal] "teaching" [of non- 
arising] and will leave aside the other three gates. 
The four gates in terms of the Tripitaka Teachings involves first 


It is curious that a quote from the ... therefore [the principle of reality] 
Lotus Sutra is used to illustrate this third is the sublime and subtle gate Æ% P3 tt: 
gate, which corresponds to the Distinct the “gates” of teaching, contemplative 


Teachings, whereas a quote from the practice, and wisdom are all means to 
Paficavimsati Sutra is used to illustrate the — attain the realization of the principle of 
fourth “gate,” which corresponds to the 


reality, and in turn are dependent on the 
Perfect Teaching. 


principle of reality for their meaning. In a 

Non-arising dharmas neither come sense realizing the principle is the "goal" 
nor go; [realizing] this is Buddhahood and is thus different from the first three 
MEE TE OR AE Zl FE i: an almost exact “gates” but as the basis of the first three, 
quote from the Pañcavimśati Sūtra, T «þe principle of reality” is also a “gate” or 


8.421b29. This section is included in the “method” part of the process of realizing 
Ta chih tu lun at T 25.744c18-19, The full Buddhahood. The difficulty of translating 
context reads: this passage is compounded by Chih-i's 
multivalent use of the terms such as "gate" 


Why? The suchness of all dharmas is to be "i, dependence fk, and penetrating 38, 
immobile. The suchness of all dharmas is Which play on both the literal meaning 


Buddhahood. Good son. The non-arising gate” or “passing through these gates,’ 
of dharmas neither comes nor goes. The and its extended meaning of “method” or 


non-arising of dharmas is Buddhahood. “teaching.” 


The Buddhas do not come nor go, nor 
is there any place to which they arrive. 
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[deconstructing or] destroying mistaken views, and then destroying deluded 
attitudes, and then destroying both [mistaken views and deluded attitudes]. 

The four gates in terms of the Shared Teachings also first involves 
destroying mistaken views, and then destroying [59c] deluded attitudes, and 
then destroying both. However, this involves destroying [only] the four cat- 
egories of delusions, so one cannot say that it is “universal.” 

The four gates in terms of the Distinct Teachings is the gradual sever- 
ance of the five levels of delusions. This is universal in vertical or lineal 
terms, but not universal in horizontal or lateral terms. 

These [first three of the Fourfold Teachings] are not the content of what 
I am expounding now [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. Now [I am expounding the 
Perfect Teaching, which concerns] that which is inconceivable: [the teaching 
that] one object includes all objects, and one thought includes all thoughts. 
All dharmas, whether viewed horizontally or vertically, are all included in 
the workings of the mind. By destroying [undesirable] thoughts, all [unde- 
sirable dharmas] are destroyed. Therefore this can be called “universal.” The 
destruction by other gates [and Teachings] is not universal, so I will not 
expound on them here. 

The four gates of the Perfect Teaching are able to destroy [undesirable 
dharmas] universally, that is, [the four possibilities of] Being, nothingness, 
both Being and nothingness, and neither Being nor nothingness. Now I will 
set aside three of the possibilities and depend [for my discussion] on the 
[second] approach of “emptiness” or “non-arising” [that is, the Shared Teach- 
ings]. One is able to penetrate cessation-and-contemplation through the gate 
of “non-arising, and attain both the causes and result [of Buddhahood]. 


1. The causes of Buddhahood [59c8] 


Again, one is able to manifest [the truth of] non-arising, and employ the light 
[of the true way to its full extent]. Why? Cessation-and-contemplation is the 


Four gates [UF4: here, as we shall see All included in the workings of the 


below, the “four gates” refers to the four 
possibilities of the tetralemma, though 
by extension these four possibilities cor- 
respond to the various meanings of “four 
gates" outlined above. 


This is universal in vertical or lineal 
terms, but not universal in horizontal or 
lateral terms 3 79 3T T A: that is, it cov- 
ers all the vertical levels of attainment, but 
not necessarily all of the delusions or prob- 
lems contained horizontally in these levels. 


mind Ò: or, “always tend toward 
mental activity.” 


Being, nothingness, both Being and 
nothingness, and neither Being nor noth- 
ingness € FJ]. IFAS SEA SER: 
again, these four possibilities correspond 
to the four categories of arising-and-per- 
ishing, non-arising, immeasurable, and 
actionless. See Chart 1 in Swanson, Foun- 
dations, 358-59. 
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practice and “non-arising” is the teaching; cultivating this practice by depend- 
ing on this teaching allows one to penetrate and attain the “forbearance [from 
realizing] the non-arising of dharmas” (anutpattika-dharma-ksanti), which 
includes all the levels of the causes [for attaining Buddhahood]. 

The Vimalakirti Sütra speaks of thirty-two bodhisattvas who each 
explain [their interpretation of] the “gate of non-duality" All of these bodhi- 
sattvas realized their level [of understanding] through the gate [of the teach- 
ing of emptiness], with "non-arising" as the primary focus. 

The Paficavimsati Sutra clarifies the teaching of the letter a [which sym- 
bolizes emptiness], that is, that all phenomena from the beginning do not 
[substantially] arise. This shows that the gate of non-arising penetrates [the 
practice of] cessation-and-contemplation and leads to the attainment of the 
causes [of Buddhahood]. This meaning should be perceived here. Cessation- 
and-contemplation enlightens the gate of non-arising. The Dharma does 
not manifest itself; it must be disseminated by people. It is when people 
undertake practice that the Dharma teachings are made manifest, the teach- 
ing of non-arising is made [clear and] unobstructed both horizontally and 
vertically, you have penetrating understanding of everything you touch, 
and you perfect the meaning of the teaching. [This process or attainment] is 
analogous to a person in this world who goes in and out of a gate; the gate 
evinces splendor in accordance with the status of that person. The subject of 
the analogy [that is, the teaching of non-arising] should be understood in 
terms of the object of the analogy. 


2. The fruit of Buddhahood [59c17] 


[Scriptural evidence for] penetrating the gate [of non-arising] in terms of 
the fruit [of Buddhahood is as follows:] The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra says that 
"nir means ‘not and vàána means ‘arise. Thus 'non-arising is the meaning of 
great nirvana." 


8.256a, mentioned in the note above on the 
forty-two letters of the Siddham alphabet. 

The subject of the analogy should be 
understood in terms of the object of the 
analogy BE S BEP Pr RE nT SE: that is, as Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyakuhen, 311) paraphrases, the 


Thirty-two bodhisattvas who each 
explain [their interpretation of] the "gate 
of non-duality": see the famous section in 
the chapter on "The Gate of Non-Duality" 
in the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.550b29- 
551C27, where various bodhisattvas give 


their interpretation of “non-duality,” fin- 
ishing with Mafijusri and leading up to 
Vimalakirti s dramatic answer where he 
responds with a deafening silence. 


Teaching of the letter a IJ FPT: see 
the section of the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 


true stature and meaning of the teaching 
of "non-arising" is made clear in propor- 
tion to the level and understanding of the 
one who practices, thus creating causes for 
attaining Buddhahood. 


“Nir means ‘not’ and vána means 
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It also says that "the two dharmas of concentration and wisdom are able 
to bring great benefit, up to [the attainment of] bodhi-wisdom.” 
The Paficavimsati Sutra says that "non-arising dharmas neither come 
nor go. [Realizing] the non-arising of dharmas is Buddhahood.” 
The Lotus Sütra says, 
The Buddha himself dwells in Mahayana, 
And in accordance with his attainments 
Is adorned with the power of concentration and wisdom, 
With which he saves sentient beings. 


Thus I have quoted from three scriptures in order to show that [the teaching 
of non-arising contains] the meaning of the fruit [of Buddhahood]. 
Cessation-and-contemplation also is able to manifest the fruit [of 
Buddhahood]. The fruit does not manifest itself [spontaneously]; rather, the 
fruit [of Buddhahood] is completed through practice. The completion of the 
fruit [of Buddhahood] means the completion of all things. “Lofty and majes- 


tic, like the brightness of the moon in the midst of the stars 


‘arise’ Thus ‘non-arising’ is the meaning 
of great nirvana (7237 Mas ECE 
LAE a rather free paraphrase of a 
passage from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.758c18-23: 
Nir means “not” and vàna means extinc- 
tion, so non-extinction is the meaning of 
nirvana. Vana also means “covering, so 
“uncovered” is the meaning of nirvana. 
Vana also means “coming and going,” 
so nirvana means “neither coming nor 
going... 
I have my doubts about the validity of 
this etymological explanation. 


The two dharmas of concentration and 
wisdom are able to bring great benefit, 
up to bodhi-wisdom ÆR- HEX Fil 79 
=H: see the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.793c-794a, which lists a number of 
bodhisattvas who are characterized by both 
concentration and wisdom. See especially 
line 793c24: “Bodhisattva-mahasattvas 
are endowed with two characteristics that 
enable them to have great benefit: one is 
concentration and the second is wisdom.” 
The context also refers to the “samadhi of 
emptiness." 


” "illuminating 


Non-arising dharmas neither come 
nor go. [Realizing] the non-arising of 
dharmas is Buddhahood EEKE 
+ TEB[ Rib: see the Paficaviméati Sūtra, 
T 8.421b29; the same passage was quoted a 
few lines above (59b24). 


The Buddha himself ... saves sentient 
beings: from the second chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.8a23-24. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 34 [33]) translates the context: 

Only this one cause is true, 

For the other two are unreal. 

To the very end he does not resort to the 
Lesser Vehicle; 

To ferry the beings across. 

The Buddha himself dwells in the Greater 
Vehicle; 

Whatever dharmas he acquires, 
Adorned with the strength of concentra- 
tion and wisdom, 

Through them does he rescue the beings. 

Lofty and majestic, like the brightness 
of the moon in the midst of the stars 4 
a «C f] E H: a phrase from the Abhiseka 
Sutra, T 21.532c12-13. This is the only place 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan that this Sutra is 
quoted by Chih-i; perhaps it was a famous 
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the mountains of the ten treasures,” its effect ruling over the four seas;... 
the fruit [of Buddhahood] is also like this—the most supreme of the most 
supreme. Its merits are higher than those of the ten bhümi stages, and it is 
able to scoop up and entice all those of the four types of capabilities. The 
Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra speaks of [the whole assembly being amazed at] the 
Buddha paying homage to the bones in a stupa. This is the meaning here. 

The teaching of non-arising vertically includes both the causes and 
results [of Buddhahood]. This meaning has already been clarified. Now I will 
explain how both are included in a horizontal sense. 

The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, “If you hear [and understand] the teaching 
of non-arising, you will understand the meaning of all [things], as the first 
letter a includes the other forty-one letters and the other forty-one letters 
include the letter a, [60a] and the same is true for [all the letters] in between. 
Both the horizontal and vertical meanings are completely included [in the 
teaching of non-arising], as shown in this text. 

This meaning is difficult to perceive. I will quote further from the Sutra of 
the Buddha Treasury to illustrate these features. Next I will quote the Mahda- 
parinirvana Sutra, and then comment on its meaning. Later I will explain the 


teaching of non-arising and the destruction of [undesirable] dharmas. 


phrase and Chih-i did not intend this spe- 
cifically as a quote from a sutra. 


Illuminating the mountains of the ten 
treasures F8 911: an analogy for the ten 
bhümi stages from the Avatamsaka Sūtra, 
T 9.574c-575a. 

Four types of capabilities M $#$: 
Chan-jan (BT-III, 399) interprets this to 
refer to those of the varying capacities of 
the Fourfold Teachings. 


The Buddha paying homage to 
the bones in a stupa IEF: see the 
Suvarnaprabhása Sutra, T 16.353c22-29. 
The context—the beginning of the seven- 
teenth chapter of the sütra, on “abandon- 
ing the body" —reads: 

At that time the god of the Bodhi tree 
said to the Buddha, "World Honored 
One. I have heard that when the World 
Honored One cultivated the bodhisattva 
path in the past, he experienced immea- 
surable hundreds and thousands of 
ascetic practices, sacrificing his body, 
life-force, flesh, blood, bones, and mar- 


row. I appeal to the World Honored One 
to share a little about his experiences 
of this ascetic practice in the past, so 
that this may benefit sentient beings and 
bring them bliss." 

Then the World Honored One mani- 
fested supranormal powers, and through 
these supranormal powers caused the 
great earth to tremble in six ways. Then 
in the midst of the assembly in the great 
hall there arose out of the earth a seven- 
jeweled stupa, covered on top with many 
jewels. When the great assembly saw this 
event they were filled with awe. Then the 
World Honored One arose from his seat 
and paid homage to the stupa.... 


The first letter a includes the other 
forty-one letters: see the Paficavimsati 
Sūtra, T 8.256a-b, as already quoted above. 


Sūtra of the Buddha Treasury ff 
X: translation attributed to Kumárajiva 
in 405 (T no. 653, 15.782-804); this text 
expounds on the non-arising, non-per- 
ishing, no-marks, and unconditionedness 
of dharmas. 
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The Sūtra of the Buddha Treasury says, "When [the world is] aflame at 
the end of a kalpa, a bodhisattva will be able to extinguish it with one spew- 
ing [of saliva], and can get the world going again with one breath.” [The point 
is,] it is not that first [the world] perishes, and then later it is recreated. Both 
the perishing and the arising happen in the midst of the single spewing [of 
saliva]. This sütra clarifies the external functions, but internally it includes 
the teaching of non-arising. Destroying universally and establishing uni- 
versally are simultaneous and indivisible El @ 3&B[ Œ; "destroying" and 
"establishing" do not require two [separate] thoughts. If the potential was 
not already present internally, then there would be no point to great efforts 
being made externally. That which is internal is manifested through external 
display, thus it is expressed in this way. 

If we were to interpret this in terms of cessation-and-contemplation, 
the impending close of one persons life is like the time of the perishing of a 
kalpa, and the three poisons are like the three disasters [of fire, water, and 
wind at the end of a great kalpa], which is expressed verbally as “fire.” Cessa- 
tion is used to stop [these delusions and passions], like spitting extinguishes 
[the fire]. Contemplation is used to contemplate this, like having [the world] 
arise again through blowing, and so forth. 


2. The Non-arising of Dharmas according to 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra [60210] 


Interpreting the meaning [of the non-arising of dharmas according to] the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra [is as follows]. The phrase "hearing of non-hearing" 
has many meanings. First it says, "the non-arising of arising, the non-arising 


When [the world is] aflame at the end 
of a kalpa, a bodhisattva will be able 
to extinguish it with one spewing, and 
can get the world going again with one 
breath HALES — IE KBI € — IR tE P 
Bll: see the Sutra of the Buddha Treasury. 
T 15.783b3-4, which is more precise: 

It is like the great fire that burns [the 
whole world] when a kalpa is exhausted. 
Such a person (a bodhisattva) will be able 
to extinguish that fire with one spew [of 
saliva], and then again reform the world 
and all the heavens with one breath. 

The three disasters — X [at the end of 
a great kalpa]: the end of a great kalpa is 
marked by universal destruction through 
fire, water, and wind. 


The phrase “hearing of non-hearing" 
has many meanings 7 M Bi — 0) A fé fé 
3&: this is the first phrase of a tetralemma 
of phrases on "hearing" and “non-hear- 
ing, followed by a similar tetralemma 
on "arising" and “non-arising” in the 
Maháparinirvàna Sutra, T 12.733b13-16: 

Good son. In this way you are able to sin- 
cerely listen to the dharma; this is a hear- 
ing of that which cannot be heard. Good 
son. There is the hearing of non-hearing; 
there is the non-hearing of non-hearing; 
there is the non- hearing of hearing; and 
there is the hearing of hearing. Good son. 
It is like the arising of non-arising, the 
non-arising of non-arising, the non-aris- 
ing of arising, and the arising of arising. It 
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of non-arising, the arising of non-arising, and the arising of arising.” The 
gate of non-arising is considered with respect to these four phrases, which 
encompass the causes and result [of Buddhahood] through ones own prac- 
tice and the ability to save others, thus universally including all dharmas. 
[Distinct Teachings. First,] the arising of non-arising. [The Mahapari- 
nirvana Sūtra says,] " [The arising of non-arising refers to] peacefully abiding 
in the worldly truth, as when one first emerges from the womb; this is called 
the non-arising of arising.” Now, to interpret [this passage]. [In this context] 
"worldly truth" refers to the shared reality of ignorance and Dharma-nature, 
which gives rise to all discriminative distinctions and differentiation; there- 
fore this is called the “worldly truth.” "Peacefully abiding” refers to attaining 
peace concerning the worldly truth through cessation-and-contemplation 
by realizing that the objects [of ones experiences in this world] are incon- 
ceivable. Since you attain the level of “contemplative practice,’ this is called 
“peacefully abiding.” Since it is a “peaceful abiding,” this is called “being 
entrusted to a noble womb" [of the bodhisattva stages]. Upon first real- 
izing a Buddhas knowledge and insight, you attain the forbearance [from 
realizing] the non-arising of dharmas (anutpattika-dharma-ksanti). This is 
called “emerging from the noble womb.’ [The delusions of] the worldly truth 
of ignorance are not perceived; therefore this is called “non-arising.” You 
achieve a Buddhas knowledge and insight; therefore this is called “arising.” 
The Ta chih tu lun says, “Dharmas do not arise, yet prajfia-wisdom arises’; 


is like the attainment of non-attainment, 
the non-attainment of non-attainment, 
the non-attainment of attainment, and 
the attainment of attainment.... 


arising ZER hR ATE: or, in 
the context of a womb, the "birth of non- 
birth" This phrase comes at T 12.733b17, 
immediately after the passage quoted 
This section has been quoted by Chih-i above. 


in the Mo-ho chih-kuan above; see notes Level of contemplative practice 88171»: 


at 3312-14. 

The non-arising of arising ... 7 
EE PEDE OE ESSE: see the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733b15; see 
previous note. 

Arising of non-arising 744: the 
"arising of non-arising" reflects the Dis- 
tinct Teachings, with its reaffirmation of 
conventional reality, since it affirms "aris- 
ing" in a conventional sense on the basis of 
realizing emptiness (“non-arising”). 

Peacefully abiding in the worldly 
truth, as when one first emerges from the 
womb; this is called the non-arising of 


the third level of the “six identities.” 


Being entrusted to a noble womb” 
at Ela: the "noble womb" refers to the 
bodhisattva stages of the ten abodes, the 
ten levels of practice, and the ten levels of 
merit transference, because they are the 
“womb” from which Buddhahood is born. 


Dharmas do not arise, yet prajria- 
wisdom arises: a phrase from the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.496c28-29; the full context 
(496c22-29) reads: 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “World 

Honored One. How can one give rise to 
the perfection of wisdom?" 
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this is the meaning here. This is the explanation of the level of "the forbear- 
ance of the non-arising of dharmas” attained through your own practice; 
this refers to [the process of] attaining the causes [of Buddhahood through 
practice]. 

[Perfect Teaching: Second,] the non-arising of non-arising. The Sūtra 
says, "Ihe non-arising of non-arising is called Great Nirvana, because it 
is the extinction of the arising of marks,' and is attained through cultivat- 
ing the path. Now, to interpret [this passage]. Results [that is, the "fruit" 
of Buddhahood] are obtained through causes [that is, the causal stages]; 
therefore it says “attained through cultivating the path." If the virtues that 
sever [passions and delusions] are already perfected, then ignorance does 
not arise; if the virtue of wisdom is already perfected, then prajfia-wisdom 
does not arise. Therefore this is called the “non-arising of non-arising.’ This 
is "the forbearance of quiescent extinction through ones own practice"; this 
refers to attaining the result [of the fruit of Buddhahood through practice]. 
If both the causes and results [of Buddhahood] are perfected, then this is 
the meaning of what is clarified in the Sutra of the Buddha Treasury where it 
says that "the extinction and establishment [of the world] are realized in one 
spewing of spit." 

[Shared Teachings: Third,] the non-arising of arising. The Sutra says, “The 
time of the death of the worldly truth is called the non-arising of arising.” 


The Buddha said to Sariputra, “ Forms 
do not arise; therefore the perfection 
of wisdom arises. Sensations, concep- 
tions, volitions, and consciousness do 
not arise; therefore the perfection of 
wisdom arises. The perfection of giving 
does not arise; therefore the perfection 
of wisdom arises. [The rest of the perfec- 
tions] up to the perfection of meditation 
does not arise; therefore the perfection 
of wisdom arises. Internal emptiness, the 
emptiness of the dharmas of being and 
nothingness, the four mindfulnesses [of 
body, sensation, mind, and dharma], the 
eightfold path, the ten powers of a Bud- 
dha, omniscience, and universal wisdom 
do not arise; therefore the perfection of 
wisdom arises. In this way, all dharmas 
do not arise, and therefore the perfection 
of wisdom arises. 


Note that this passage is from the 
Paficavimsati Sutra itself, and not from 
the Ta chih tu lun commentary. 


The non-arising of non-arising is 
called Great Nirvana, because it is the 
extinction of the arising of marks, and 
is attained through cultivating the path 
T EAN AE ERE HS AE GE from 
the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733b18- 
19, right after the passage quoted above. 
However, the last phrase on "attaining 
through cultivating the path" is not in the 
sütra. 


The extinction and establishment [of 
the world] are realized in one spewing 
of spit: see note above on the Sutra of the 
Buddha Treasury. T 15.783b3-4. 

Non-arising of arising 474: this 
phrase reflects the Shared Teachings and 
its emphasis on emptiness in the sense 
that phenomenal things are "empty" of 
substantial Being and thus do not “arise.” 


The time of the death of the worldly 
truth is called the non-arising of arising 
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Now, to interpret [this passage]. [In this context] “worldly truth" refers to 
the foundation of ignorance. That is, the "death of the worldly [phenomena]" 
refers to destroying ignorance. Since it is the death of worldly [phenomena], 
it is called "the non-arising of arising” Comparing [this phrase] with the 
first phrase [which appears to be the same except for a reverse in order]: the 
first phrase is "the arising of non-arising" because it refers to perfecting [and 
"arising" of] the virtue of wisdom with regard to the principle [of reality]; 
[60b] this phrase is "the non-arising of arising" because it refers to perfect- 
ing the virtue of severing [ignorance and passions] and destroying delusions. 
Although the same phrase "non-arising" is used, there is a great difference 
[in terms of referent] of “phenomena” & and "principle" 4. The first phrase 
uses the term "arising" to refer to the opening and arousing of wisdom; this 
[second] phrase uses the term "arising" to refer to the arising and movement 
of binding karmic activity. Although the same term "arising" is used, there is 
a great difference [in terms of referent] of “shackles” and “liberating under- 
standing." You should not be confused by the [use of the same] terminology 
and confuse the gist of the matter. You should think about it and consider 
it very carefully. The first phrase is like the "spewing out" being included in 
the “blowing,” and this phrase is like the "blowing" being included in the 
“spewing out.” The spewing and the blowing are simultaneous; there is no 
before and after. 

Another interpretation of this sütra is that "the bodhisattvas who [over- 
come] the four categories [of delusions]” are described as the “non-arising 
of arising,’ because they have a mastery over arising. Now, to interpret [this 
passage]. The previous [interpretation of] “the non-arising of arising” was 
an explanation in terms of self-practice for extinguishing delusions. This 
[current] interpretation is [an explanation of] “the non-arising of arising" 
for clarifying the way to save others. Why? When bodhisattvas sever the 
four categories of delusions, they destroy the arising of karmic bonds, and 
thus are able to have mastery over this arising. The same is true with regard 
to severing the five levels of delusions. What is true for the inferior [four 
categories of delusions] is so for the superior [five levels of delusions], thus 


Te FE RE ETE: from the Mahdpari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.733b19-20, right after 
the passage quoted above. 


Liberating understanding f#: this 
single character can be taken to mean 
"understanding" or as the first charac- 
ter of the compound AB, “liberation.” 
Chih-i plays with both senses in the pas- 


sage that follows, so I have translated the 
single character with the awkward but 
more comprehensive "liberating under- 
standing." 

Because they have a mastery over aris- 
ing ^E BERE: from the Mahdparinirvana 
Sütra, T 12.733b22-23, shortly after the 
passage quoted above. 
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this clarifies [the inclusion of] "saving others.’ Those of the two vehicles 
sever delusions but become mired in [a negative] emptiness, and are not able 
to do this [saving of others]. Thus this refers to bodhisattvas. Extinguishing 
delusions is like clarifying "spitting"; arousing [the way of] saving others is 
like clarifying "blowing." 

[Tripitaka Teachings: Fourth,] the Sütra says “the arising of arising 
because of the momentary arising of all defiled thoughts.” Now, to inter- 
pret [this passage]. This phrase clarifies the objects [that is, the people] to 
be saved. The reason why it is said that bodhisattvas are “non-arising yet 
arise” is that, since all defiled sentient beings continuously lack the sever- 
ance [of passions and delusions and are bound by passionate afflictions], 
bodhisattvas must arouse great compassion and show their mastery of aris- 
ing by saving and liberating them. 

Thus this is the gate of non-arising that encompasses the causes and 
result [of Buddhahood] through ones own practice, and the ability to save 
others; all is included herein. 

[Further details and explanation:] As for “the bodhisattvas of the four 
abodes,’ the Bodhisattva-bhümi says, “From the stage of the first aspira- 
tion for enlightenment through the ten bhümi stages, these are contained 
in six [categories of] abodes 7Xf&: 1. the abode of one’s nature (gotra) fé 
f£; 2. the abode of practicing liberating understanding &£fT1t, 3. the abode 
of a pure mind i#-L, 4. the abode of the tracks of practicing the path íT 
3B 3E, s. the abode of determination Rt, and 6. the ultimate abode 
FIt. Among those at [the level of] the “abode of one's nature,” there 
are people without any nature [or potential for doing good and realizing 
Buddhahood]. Even though they give rise to [practicing] the good path, 
they will repeatedly make progress and repeatedly retrogress, and will not 


This clarifies [the inclusion of] “sav- 
ing others" ###2(Ui8: presumably because 
overcoming the four categories of delu- 
sions is still in the realm of "saving one- 
self the lower attainment of pre-bodhi- 
sattva figures, whereas overcoming the 
five levels of delusions means that one 
has attained the level of a bodhisattva and 
Buddha, whose activity must include sav- 
ing others. 


The arising of arising because of 
the momentary arising of all defiled 
thoughts /E/E & — 9f Ui mE: from 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733b21- 
22, just before the passage quoted above. 


The bodhisattvas of the four abodes [9 
f£ # ME: translated and interpreted above 
as “the bodhisattvas who [overcome] the 
four categories [of delusions].” 


From the stage of the first aspiration ... 
they continuously increase and progress: 
based on a passage in the Bodhisattva- 
bhümi, T 30.901a7-13, although the order 
and some of the terms are different, some 
of the sentences are convoluted, and the 
“six types” are not clear: 

The maturation of people consists of 
six types of bodhisattva abodes and six 
stages of maturation for sentient beings. 
That is, abiding at the stage of practic- 
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gain the attainment that would allow them to be counted among the six 
types of bodhisattvas. If people have realized their nature [for doing good 
and realizing Buddhahood|, then there is no retrogressing or loss, and they 
continuously increase and progress [on the path]” and can become one [of 
the bodhisattvas or Buddhas]. 

People who practice liberating understanding are at the level of prepara- 
tion for the first bhümi-stage. Those at the abode of a pure mind have entered 
the first bhümi-stage. Those who have attained a mind that transcends this 
[mundane] world are free from the obstacle of an ordinary view of the self; 
therefore this is called “abiding with a pure mind.” Those at the abode of the 
tracks of practicing the path abide at the stage of cultivating the path from 
the second to the seventh bhümi-stage. Those at the abode of determina- 
tion are at the eighth and ninth bhümi-stage. They have already attained the 
recompense for their practice, and will never return or retrogress [to a lower 
stage]. Therefore it is called “determined.” Those at the ultimate abode have 
finally completed their learning and practice for attaining the tenth bhümi- 
stage [of Buddhahood]. Therefore this is called the ultimate abode. 

The [Maháparinirvana] Sutra phrase "the four abodes are called the non- 
arising of arising" surely refers to the "abode of the tracks of practicing the 
path" [in the Bodhisattva-bhumi]. From the second bhümi-stage and above, 
these are properly the levels wherein people "reenter the conventional world" 
to save others. They are manifested as arising [“being born’] in various places, 


ing liberation/understanding {t #417 it, 
the bodhisattva practices understanding. 
Abiding at the stage of a pure mind ft 
HC38, the bodhisattva practices a pure 
mind. Abiding at the stage of the tracks 
of practicing the path (£778 it, the 
bodhisattva practices the tracks of the 
path. Abiding at the stage of determina- 
tion t€, the bodhisattva abides 
in determination; the bodhisattva who 
abides in the practice of determination 
practices the practice of determination. 
Abiding at the ultimate stage tA 33 H, 
the bodhisattva reaches the ultimate 
[attainment]. Those who have no nature 
to bring the good destinies to maturation 
will repeatedly progress and retrogress. 
Those who do have this nature will attain 
maturation, and continuously increase 
and progress without any retrogression 
or loss. 


There is some similarity between these 
six categories and Chih-i's classification of 
the Six Identities. 


... Therefore this is called the ulti- 
mate abode: it is not clear to me how this 
analysis based on the Bodhisattva-bhumi 
explains the term "bodhisattva of the four 
abodes” or how it fits into Chih-i’s scheme 
and analysis of the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra. If I were editing the text, I would 
recommend leaving out this section. 


The four abodes are called the non- 
arising of arising MZT: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733b22-23, 
which actually reads, "The bodhisattvas 
of the four abodes [or, the bodhisattvas 
who overcome the four categories of delu- 
sions] are described as the non-arising of 
arising.’ 
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[60c] but this is not a substantial arising [and thus is a “non-arising of aris- 
ing”]. This is an example of [a text of] the Distinct [Teachings, that is, the 
Bodhisattva-bhümi| manifesting a Perfect [Teaching]. The idea that one is 
able to benefit others and have a mastery over saving sentient beings from 
the time one emerges from the womb is surely a meaning corresponding to 
the “Perfect” [Teaching], and it is not a mistake to apply it in that way. 

The [Mahaparinirvana] Sūtra also contains six phrases: “The arising of 
non-arising is unexplainable. The arising of arising is unexplainable. The 
non-arising of arising is unexplainable. The non-arising of non-arising is 
also unexplainable. Arising is also unexplainable. Non-arising is also unex- 
plainable? Now I will use these six phrases to clarify the gate [or teaching] of 
non-arising to universally destroy [and deconstruct undesirable] dharmas. 

If you wish to destroy the conceivable delusions, you should use the first 
four phrases. If you wish to destroy inconceivable delusions, you should 
use the last two phrases. Why? Conceivable delusions are abundant, but 
there are none outside of those of the [triple] world [of desires, form, and 
no-form] and those beyond [the triple world]. The delusions of the realm 
beyond [the triple world] [that is, the roots of fundamental ignorance] arise 
as part of the essence [of reality], and therefore this is called "the arising of 
non-arising.” The delusions of this [triple] realm are like the branches; there- 
fore this is called “the arising of arising.” If these delusions [arise] chaoti- 
cally, it presents a realm of objects in need of salvation. For the sake of these 
objects, [a bodhisattva] will masterfully present the arising of [appearances 
in this realm to save these beings from their delusions]. But that which is to 
be saved [or, "transformed"] is unobtainable, as well as the one who does 
the saving [or “makes the transformations"]. Both the subject and object, 
the actor and that acted upon, are lost C. Therefore both “the non-arising of 
arising" and "the arising of arising" are unexplainable. 


Have a mastery over saving sentient 
beings t1 ^E BTE: or, “a mastery over the 
arising of transformations." 


The [Maháparinirvána] Sūtra also 
contains six phrases: at T 12. 733c10-12, 
This passage has been quoted and dis- 
cussed above; see Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a12- 
14 and 54b28-29. 

Part of the essence [of reality] Pt #: in 
Chih-i's system the "essence [of reality]" is 
a term implying emptiness. 

Delusions of this [triple] realm are 
like the branches FAH: that is, 


the phenomenal ignorance that appears in 
this triple world (the first four of the five 
levels of delusions), in contrast to "fun- 
damental" root ignorance (the fifth of the 
five levels of delusions), the habitual ten- 
dencies that must be removed even after 
the "explicit" delusions are severed. 


That which is to be saved is unobtain- 
able, as well as the one who does the sav- 
ing PrÁUBEA n] 8r ke A BETU: that is, in the 
paradoxical language of Mahayana, there 
are no substantial beings to be saved, and 
no substantial entity that does the saving, 
yet the saving must be done. 
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Suppose you are to destroy [delusions through] conceivable liberating 
understanding. Although such types of [conceivable] liberating under- 
standing are abundant, there are none that go beyond the [triple] world [of 
desires, form, and no-form] or what transcends it. Liberating understanding 
within this [triple] realm stops at removing [the delusions and passions of] 
[ordinary] constituent [samsara], so it is referred to as "the arising of non- 
arising.” The liberating understanding of those [practitioners] who have 
transcended the [triple] world involves removing [the passions and delu- 
sions of] both constituent [samsara] and the realm of transformation [that 
is beyond conceptual understanding], so it is referred to as "the non-arising 
of non-arising.” There are shallow and profound liberating understandings, 
so there are various types of self-practice for attaining the causes and results 
[of Buddhahood]. There is not just one principle [for attaining liberating 
understanding]; rather, there are many types. 

Now we seek to universally spew out and destroy [undesirable dharmas], 
so we say that the non-arising of arising is unexplainable, and that the non- 
arising of non-arising is also unexplainable. 

Suppose we are to destroy inconceivable delusions. This refers to [fun- 
damental] ignorance. It arises because it is ignorance; it is ignorance because 
it arises. Ignorance is unexplainable. Arising is unexplainable. Now all are to 
be spewed out and destroyed, so we say that arising is unexplainable. 

Suppose we are to destroy inconceivable liberating understanding. This 
refers to perfect liberating understanding. Perfect liberating understand- 
ing, from beginning to end, involves extricating the causes and result [of 
Buddhahood]. But the principle [guiding this action] is neither one-sided 
nor perfect, and has neither beginning nor end; how can it have a cause 
or result? Now all are to be spewed out and destroyed, so we say that non- 
arising is unexplainable. 

If we interpret the gate of non-arising for the universal destruction of 
dharmas according to the intent of this sütra [in this way], the meaning 
should be clear. 

The Buddha himself interprets these six phrases, saying “Why is the 
arising of non-arising unexplainable? Non-arising is called arising; therefore 


None that go beyond the [triple] world 
[of desires, form, and no-form] or what 
transcends it AHA: or, "nothing 
transcends [the delusions of] the triple 
world” 

Perfect liberating understanding M#: 
that is, the liberating understanding of the 
Perfect Teaching. 


The principle is neither one-sided nor 
perfect, and has neither beginning nor 
end; how can it have a cause or result X 
A3 HS SERS IUE Ed: or, "how can it 
involve the process of cultivating practice, 
or the result of attaining enlightenment.’ 

Why is the arising of non-arising 
unexplainable? Non-arising is called 
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it is unexplainable...." Now, to interpret [this passage]. "Non-arising" refers 
to Dharma-nature. "Arising" refers to ignorance. Those of the two vehicles 
realize “non-arising” [that is, the emptiness of dharmas], and yet they still 
accept the "arising" of Dharma-nature, so it is said that "non-arising" is 
called “arising.” Based on the point made by the Buddha, we can know 
that the delusions of the transmundane realm that are part of the essence 
[of reality] are "non-arising" and yet are called "arising? “Arising” involves 
perverted views, but perversions and non-perversions are indivisible. This is 
beyond discursive thought and beyond words [and conceptions]; therefore 
it is unexplainable. 

[The Maháparinirvàna Sūtra also says] “Why is the arising of arising 
unexplainable? Arising arises, therefore it arises. Arising arises, therefore it 
is non-arising. Therefore it is unexplainable” [61a] Now, to interpret [this 
passage]. To say "arising arises, therefore it arises" refers to a great arising 
giving rise to a smaller arising, such as the progression of the eight phases 
[of a Buddhas historical life] in this world of defiled dharmas. Based on the 
point made by the Buddha, we can know that this refers to [the arising of] 
the defiled dharmas of this [triple] world. "Arising arises, therefore it is non- 
arising’ means that "dharmas that arise through causes and conditions” are 
simultaneously empty and the Middle; this is beyond discursive thought and 
beyond words, and therefore it is unexplainable. 

[The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra also says,] "Why is the non-arising of 
arising unexplainable? Although arising is called arising, in arising there 
is no arising by itself. Therefore it is unexplainable.” Now, to interpret [this 
passage]. "Arising is called arising" means that phenomenal dharmas do 
not arise [substantially], but prajfià-wisdom does arise. “Arising does not 
involve arising by itself" means that this arising of prajfià-wisdom does not 


arising; therefore it is unexplainable ... 


ZB [a] AS A E AR n] si o ANE An eS PE PCI RT B: 


see the Middle Treatise, chapter 24, verse 
18, T 30.33b11-12. 


see the explanation of these six phrases in 
the Mahaàparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.733c12ff. 

Why is the arising of arising unex- 
plainable? Arising arises, therefore it 
arises. Arising arises, therefore it is non- 
arising. Therefore it is unexplainable Z 
[nf E Æ AN n] RH o E E AE EEE IE SUP 
"Ta: from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.733C13-15. 

“Dharmas that arise through causes 
and conditions” are simultaneously 


empty and the Middle PIE KE) ZEN 4: 


Why is the non-arising of arising 
unexplainable? Although arising is called 
arising, in arising there is no arising by 
itself. Therefore it is unexplainable zZ fij 
He AS EE AR DT ito ABT An ES AE o AES BE CIS BT 
ai: from the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12. 
733C15-16. 

Phenomenal dharmas do not arise, but 
prajfia-wisdom does arise iE ERE 
^E: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.496c28-29. 

This arising of prajfid-wisdom does 
not follow the four options KAA 74€ 
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follow the four options [of the tetralemma]. "Arising does not involve aris- 
ing by itself" refers to the first of the possibilities [of the tetralemma], which 
includes saying [the other three options] that "arising does not involve aris- 
ing from another,’ "arising does not involve arising together,’ and “arising 
does not involve arising without a cause.” Also, when prajfiá-wisdom has 
arisen, the worldly [phenomena] have already perished, and will not come 
into being again; [for a bodhisattva] to arise and be born in the triple world 
happens through certain conditions [such as his desire to save beings] and 
not because of karmic retribution. Therefore it is said that "this arising is not 
arising by itself? If prajid-wisdom arises, or something arises on its own, 
this is all beyond words [and conceptualization] and thus is unexplainable. 
On the basis of this meaning we can know that this concerns liberating 
understanding within this triple world. 

[The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra also says,] "Why is the non-arising of 
non-arising unexplainable?... Because it is attained by cultivating the path." 
Now, to interpret [this passage]. "Attainment through cultivation of the path" 
refers to the ultimate fruit of enlightenment. It is not something that can be 
known in the lower of the ten bhümi stages. How, then, can it possibly be 
explained? On the basis of this meaning we can know that this concerns the 
liberating understanding of the realm beyond [the triple world]. 

The [Mahaparinirvana] Sutra says, “Arising is also unexplainable, 
because nothing [substantial] arises" Now, to interpret [this passage]. This 
refers to the destruction of inconceivable delusions. The arising of arising 
within the triple world certainly arises, and the non-arising of arising in the 
realm beyond [the triple world] also arises. However, when ignorance arises, 
this arising is surely an arising based on conditions. Arising [based on] con- 
ditions is simultaneously empty and the Middle, beyond discursive thought 
and beyond words. Therefore it is unexplainable. 

The [Mahaparinirvana] Sūtra says, "Non-arising is unexplainable, 
because it involves attainment.’ Now, to interpret [this passage]. This refers 
to destruction through inconceivable liberating understanding. Liberating 


V^]: that is, it is “unexplainable” because 
the four possibilities are all unobtainable. 

Why is the non-arising of non-arising 
unexplainable?... Because it is attained 
by cultivating the path Af ^E 4m 
T at. L5 38 14 ik: an abbreviation of the 
section in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.733¢16-18. The full content reads: 

Why is the non-arising of non-arising 

unexplainable? “Non-arising” is the name 


of nirvana. Nirvana does not arise; there- 

fore it is unexplainable. Why? Because 

it is attained by cultivating the path. 

Arising is also unexplainable, because 
nothing arises 4 RA T] iK LAE BEAK: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.733c18-19. 

Non-arising is unexplainable, because 
it involves attainment 7475) 3i EUR (8 
ix: see the Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12. 
733€19. 
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understanding within this [triple] world involves attainment through culti- 
vation of the path, and liberating understanding beyond this [triple] world 
also involves attainment through cultivation of the path. Attainment involves 
coming to grips with the principle [of reality], and the principle [of reality] 
transcends mental or verbal [expression]. Therefore it is unexplainable. 

[In this way] the Buddha used six phrases to deconstruct the dharmas 
of liberating understanding and delusion. All are said to be unexplain- 
able. Surely this manifests the universal destruction [or deconstruction] of 
dharmas by the gate of non-arising. In terms of the Sutra of the Buddha Trea- 
sury, the first four phrases correspond to “both blowing and spewing out,’ 
and the last two phrases summarize the previous “blowing” and “spewing.” 
The six phrases [as a whole] are concerned exclusively with [the negative 
thrust of] “spewing out.’ 

The Lankaàvatàra Sutra says, "I, from the night in which I started on 
the path to attainment, until the night in which I entered nirvana, did not 
express a single word. The Buddha used two methods for preaching in this 
way, that is, the Dharma of one’s own conditions f&HiX, and the Dharma 
of the fundamental abode "fti. The Dharma of one’s own [conditions] 
refers to my attainment of the attainments of a Tathagata, which neither 
increase nor decrease, and are separate from verbal expression and deluded 
conceptions, [61b] from words and letters, and from dualistic tendencies.’ 


Sutra of the Buddha Treasury: see T have not spoken a single word. The 
15.783b3-4 quoted above. Buddha spoke but did not speak’ On what 
meaning does the World Honored One 
depend in order to say such words?" 

The Buddha said to Great Compas- 
sion, "Great Compassion. The Tathagata 
depends on two Dharmas to say such 
things. What are these two? I teach in 


The six phrases are concerned 
exclusively with “spewing out" Jt 7x5 
HE nb eth: that is, with the negative 
"unexplainability" of non-arising, rather 
that the positive "re-creative" aspect of 


"blowing" these ways: first, by depending on the 

I, from the night in which I started ... Dharma that I myself have internally 
from dualistic tendencies: a paraphrase awakened to; and second, I depend on 
of a famous passage from the Lankavatara the Dharma of the fundamental abode 


[of truth and reality]. I depend on these 
two dharmas to say such things. 

"Great Compassion, what does it mean 
to depend on the Dharma that I myself 
have internally awakened to? This is the 
Dharma attained by and which is the con- 


Sūtra, T 541c2-29. This passage—and the 
Sütra in general—was very important in 
the Chan tradition. Chih-i, however, does 
not quote this sütra often, and his para- 
phrase is quite loose. The full text reads: 


The Bodhisattva Great Compassion again tent of the enlightenment of all Buddhas 
said to the Buddha, "World Honored One. and Tathagatas in the past. This enlighten- 
The Tathagata has said that ‘I, from the ment and attainment neither increases 
night of my awakening to great bodhi-wis- nor decreases. This enlightenment that 


dom to the night I entered parinirvana, I myself have internally awakened to 
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To interpret this passage, “the Dharma of ones own conditions” refers to 
[the Buddhas] enlightenment concerning the noble and real truth of the 
real [Dharma-]nature €&zf t. “To be separate from verbal expression 
and deluded conceptions" is to be inconceivable [that is, empty]. "To be 
separate from words and letters" refers to being free from conventional 
designation. “To be separate from dual tendencies” is to be free from [the 
duality of] speech and what is spoken of, concepts and what is conceptual- 
ized, designations and what is designated. The "Dharma of the fundamental 
abode” refers to the constantly-abiding Dharma realm that is the noble path 
trod by the noble ones in the past. It is like the castle town found at the end 
of the road. The road on which people go [to the castle town] is not made 
by the people who go on it. The road leads to the castle town; it is not that 
the people who arrive build the castle town. The [Larkavatara] Sūtra says, 
"A wise person sees the wide and level road and follows it to the castle town, 
and there experiences many pleasures. I and all Buddhas before me [have 


involved practice within this objective 
realm, but it is separate from the two types 
of verbal expression, of words and dis- 
criminative thinking. 

"Great Compassion, what is the 
Dharma of the fundamental abode? 
Great Compassion, it is the wide and 
level path on which one goes; it is like 
the place where there are treasures such 
as gold, silver, and pearls. Great Com- 
passion, it is that called the fundamen- 
tal abiding place of the Dharma-nature. 
Great Compassion, all Buddhas and 
Tathagatas transcend the world but do 
not transcend the world. The Dharma- 
nature of the Dharma realm, the abiding 
of dharmas, the marks of dharmas, and 
the dharmas of enlightenment are con- 
stantly abiding, like the castle town at the 
end of the main road. Great Compassion; 
it is like a person who goes in the midst 
of a vast field, but sees and then faces 
toward the castle town on the wide and 
level road, and thus is able to enter the 
castle town. By entering the castle town 
he can experience various pleasures, per- 
form various works. 

"Great Compassion, what does this 
mean? Does it mean that this person is 
the first to make this road that enters into 
the castle town? Does it mean he is the 


first to have various adornments?" 

Great Compassion said to the Buddha, 
"No, World Honored One.” 

[The Buddha said,] “Great Compas- 
sion, I and all the Buddhas before me 
{have relied on and become awakened 
to] the Dharma-nature of the Dharma 
realm, the abiding of dharmas, the 
marks of dharmas, and the dharmas of 
enlightenment that are constantly abid- 
ing in this way. That is why I spoke not a 
word between the night I attained great 
bodhi-wisdom and the night I entered 
parinirvana. Also, it is not that I have 
already spoken what should be spoken 
and manifested.” 

Then the World Honored One 
expressed this again in a verse: 


I, from the night I attained the path, 
To the night I entered nirvana, 
In this period of time 
I did not express anything. 
Internally I realized Dharma-nature 
And expressed it on this basis. 
For myself and the Buddhas of the ten 
directions, 
There is no distinction among all the 
dharmas. 


A wise person sees ... not spoken even 
one word between the two nights: see the 
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realized] the constantly abiding Dharma realm in this way. Therefore I have 
not spoken even one word between the two nights [from the time of enlight- 
enment to entering final parinirvana].’ Thus it should be known that the 
determination of these two Dharmas is not something that can be verbalized 
or discriminated [conceptually], or is subject to change and differentiation. 
The "Dharma basis” 4%. is the principle of reality itself 2/188; the "Dharma of 
ones own [conditions]” B refers to true enlightenment [attained through 
ones practice]. 

The meaning [of this passage from the Lankavatara Sutra] and the 
passage of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra on the four unexplainables has the 
same intent. “The arising of arising is unexplainable” corresponds to the 
unexplainability of the Dharma basis. "Arising as arising based on condi- 
tions" corresponds to the unexplainability of the Dharma basis. "Ihe non- 
arising of arising is unexplainable" corresponds to the unexplainability of 
severing dharmas by oneself. "The non-arising of arising is unexplainable" 
corresponds to the unexplainability of the dharmas of wisdom [realized] by 
oneself. "The non-arising of non-arising is unexplainable" corresponds to 
the unexplainability of the dharmas of ultimately realizing enlightenment by 
oneself. Of the final two phrases, one phrase corresponds to "arising is unex- 
plainable" and the unexplainability of the Dharma basis, and one phrase 
corresponds to "non-arising is unexplainable" and the unexplainability of 
the Dharma of ones own enlightenment. 

The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, “Ten types of causes and conditions 
provide causes for the arising of arising; this can be explained.” Now, to 
interpret [this passage]. This refers to the meaning of non-arising that can 
be established universally. In terms of the Sütra of the Buddha Treasury, it is 
like the [positive] establishing [or “re-creation” of the world at the end of a 
kalpa] through universal “blowing.” The “ten types of causes and conditions" 
are those [in the twelve-link chain of conditioned arising] from the link of 
"ignorance" to the link of “existence.” Here "establish" 17 has three meanings. 
First, to establish sentient beings; second, to establish opportunities; and 
third, to establish a hearing of the [Buddhas] teachings. 

[1.] "Establishing sentient beings" means that the two causes of the past 
[ignorance and volitional activity] and the five results in the present [con- 
sciousness, name-and-form, the six senses, contact, experience] interact as 


translation of the Lankàvatàára Sutra, T this can be explained +t KER fFINZN 
16.541c13-24, in the note above. T4434: see the Maháparinirvana Sūtra, T 

Ten types of causes and conditions — 12.733c20-21, immediately after the pas- 
provide causes for the arising of arising; sage quoted above. 
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causes and conditions to establish [the accumulation of] the five aggregates 
that is conventionally designated "a sentient being." 

[2.] "Establishing opportunities" means that in the past one has culti- 
vated the practice of the analytical method [of the Tripitaka Teachings], the 
practice [of the Shared Teachings of realizing the emptiness] of essence, the 
gradual practice [of the Distinct Teachings], or the sudden practice [of the 
Perfect Teaching], and through this practice has accumulated [good] karma 
that is dampened by ignorance, resulting in [a human life with] conscious- 
ness, name-and-form, the six senses, contact, and experience. The working 
of the aggregates, and the effect of what one has accomplished in the past, 
gives rise to passions, attachments, and existence in line with analytical 
[skills], or gives rise to passions, attachments, and existence in line with [the 
realization of the emptiness of] essence, or gives rise to passions, attach- 
ments, and existence in line with gradual [attainments], or gives rise to pas- 
sions, attachments, and existence in line with sudden [attainments]. Because 
attachments and existence arise, thus one gains opportunities [for further 
advancement toward Buddhahood]. 

[3.] "Establishing the hearing of [the Buddhas] teachings" means that 
when one has the passions, attachments, and existence in line with analyti- 
cal [skills], one has empathy for the Tripitaka Teachings. This corresponds 
to [the phrase] "the arising of arising is unexplainable.” These ten types of 
causes and conditions provide causes for the arising of arising which can be 
explained. This is the explanation of the arising of arising. 

When you have the passions, attachments, and existence in line with 
[the realization of the emptiness of] essence, [61c] you have empathy for the 
Shared Teachings. This corresponds to "the non-arising of arising is unex- 
plainable” These ten types of causes and conditions provide causes for the 
non-arising of arising that can be explained. This is the explanation of the 
non-arising of arising. 

When you have the passions, attachments, and existence in line with 
gradual [attainment], you have empathy for the Distinct Teachings. This cor- 
responds to “the arising of non-arising is unexplainable.’ These ten types of 
causes and conditions provide causes for the arising of non-arising that can 
be explained. This is the explanation of the arising of non-arising. 

When you have the passions, attachments, and existence in line with 
sudden [attainment], you have empathy for the Perfect Teaching. These ten 
types of causes and conditions provide causes for the non-arising of non- 
arising that can be explained. This is the explanation of the non-arising of 
non-arising. 

When sentient beings are established, all the causes and results of 
delusions are established, all things to be saved are established. When the 
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opportunities and teachings are established, all causes and results of prac- 
tices and liberating understanding are established, and all potential power 
for saving beings is established. This is the gate of non-arising, that all are 
established in the establishment of one. Thus it says in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra that "if you hear [and understand] the gate of the letter a, you under- 
stand all meanings.” The Sutra of the Buddha Treasury says, “One blow estab- 
lishes all [the world]? 

As it says in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, there are four types of maturation, 
“that of those with the nature (gotra) of the $ravaka, that of those with the 
nature of the pratyekabuddha, that of those with the nature of the Buddha, 
and that of those with the nature of the bodhisattva. Those who do not have 
these [specific] four natures can reach maturation in one of the good desti- 
nies [of the human or divine realms]. Those with the nature of the Buddha 
have the capacity [and opportunity] of the Perfect [Teaching]. Those with the 
nature of the bodhisattva have the capacity [and opportunity] of the Distinct 
[Teachings]. This text says, "Ihose with the 'seed' of the bodhisattva are able 
to gradually sever both the obstacles of passionate afflictions (klesavarana) 
and the wisdom obstacle (jrieyavarana), whether there is or is not a Buddha 


If you hear the gate of the letter a, you 
understand all meanings # i) E P1 RII 
fit — UJ 3€: see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
8.256a-b, as quoted above. 


One blow establishes all —*K—WAK: 
see the Sütra of the Buddha Treasury, T 
15.783b4-5, as quoted above. 

Those with the nature of the sravaka, 
that of those with the nature of the 
pratyekabuddha, that of those with the 
nature of the Buddha, and that of those 
with the nature of the bodhisattva. Those 
who do not have these four natures can 
bring them to maturation in one of the 
good destinies En fa EGET PE Po EE PEE 
f fé PE, SE I OE DLE 7: a rephrasing 
of a passage in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, 
T 30.900216-21. Note that for Chih-i the 
fourth type is that of the bodhisattva, 
whereas in the Bodhisattva-bhümi the 
fourth type is “those with no nature.” It 
is not clear in this context whether this 
refers to an icchantika-type being who has 
no hope of attaining any of these achieve- 
ments, or whether this "no-nature" type 


can attain any of the various possible 
attainments, depending on his/her actions 
in their current life. The context reads: 


[2] The maturation of people can be 
briefly summarized into four types. 
There are those with the nature of the 
$ravaka, who come to maturation in the 
$ravaka vehicle. There are those with the 
nature of the pratyekabuddha, who come 
to maturation in the pratyekabuddha 
vehicle. There are those with the nature 
of the Buddha, who come to matura- 
tion in the supreme, great vehicle [of 
Mahayana]. There are those with no 
[specific] nature, who can reach matura- 
tion in the good destinies. 


The obstacles of passionate afflictions 
Jt and the wisdom obstacle 4€: 
on these two terms see the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 16c12 and Swanson 1983. 

Those with the ‘seed’ ... whether there 
is a Buddha or is not a Buddha: the sec- 
tion of the Bodhisattva-bhümi quoted 
above opens as follows (T 30.900a7-12): 

What is "maturation"? Briefly, there are 
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[in their world] How can this not be referring to the capacity of the Dis- 
tinct [Teachings]? Those with the nature of the sravaka must be disclosed 
as of distinct types. Those who [attain the stages of the four] good roots 
[an inferior nirvana of extinction] have the capacity [and opportunity] of 
the Tripitaka [Teachings]. Those who have the nature of retrogressing from 
the Mahayana and taking the way of the Hinayana have the capacity [and 
opportunity] of the Shared [Teachings]. Thus these four types of maturation 
correspond to the meaning of the four types of capacities [and opportunities 
of the Fourfold Teachings]. 


Question: The above passage on the six phrases illustrates that the gate of 
non-arising involves the destruction of all in the destruction of one, and [the 
passage on] the ten types of causes and conditions illustrates that the gate 
of non-arising involves the establishment of all in the establishment of one. 
The passage above on the four phrases illustrates that the gate of non-arising 
involves both destruction and establishment. But how about the fourth pos- 
sibility of "neither destruction nor establishment"? 

Answer: The opening section of the nineteenth fascicle of the Mahapari- 
nirvàna Sütra says that "there are ten virtues that are inconceivable, and 
people who hear of them are amazed; they are neither difficult nor easy, nei- 
ther internal nor external, neither marked nor unmarked, neither square nor 
round, neither pointed nor slanting, and so forth.” The meaning of this passage 
corresponds to the fourth possibility of "neither destroyed nor established.” 


six types: First, the maturation of one's 
nature; second, the maturation of per- 
sons; third, the maturation of distinct 
types; fourth, the maturation of means; 
fifth, the maturation sentient beings; and 
sixth, the maturation of human marks. 
[1] The maturation of one’s nature refers 
to there being good dharmas and seeds. 
By cultivating this good dharma one 
gradually [overcomes] the two obstacles 
[of klesávarana and jrieyávarana], has 
the physical and mental power to be pure 
and liberated, and with true means is 
endowed with the ultimate [enlighten- 
ment]. Whether or not there is a Buddha 
[in this world], one is able to gradually 
sever both klesavarana and jfieyavarana. 


The passage above on the four phrases 
+A): see note above at 60a10. 

There are ten virtues that are incon- 
ceivable, and people who hear of them 


are amazed; they are neither difficult 
nor easy, neither internal nor external, 
neither marked nor unmarked, neither 
square nor round, neither pointed nor 
slanting, and so forth 1-557 (& 4» n] TAR 
4 WIE .JEREJE 5 SEAN SESE HH SESE HB IEH 
JEM IERIERS: this is the opening of the 
section which contains the "four phrases" 
and "six unexplainables" discussed by 
Chih-i above; see Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.731a7-27: 
Then the World Honored One said to the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva,... "Good son. If 
there are bodhisattva-mahasattvas who 
cultivates great Nirvana in this way, they 
will attain ten virtues that are not shared 
by Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. These 
are inconceivable, and people who hear of 
them are amazed. They are neither inter- 
nal nor external, neither difficult nor easy, 
neither marks nor non-marks. 'They are 
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Question. If the gate of non-arising embraces all Dharma teachings, 
then are all the other gates and teachings not [needed]? 

Answer. The gate of non-arising embraces all gates. But it is also the case 
that all the [other] gates embrace the gate of non-arising. Here we speak in 
terms of the gate of non-arising, since [in the current discussion] we are 
taking the perspective of the virtue of wisdom, but we could speak in terms 
of four possibilities: the gate of arising, the gate of non-arising, the gate of 
both arising and non-arising, and the gate of neither arising nor non-arising. 
Each of these gates includes these four gates or possibilities, so four times 
four gives sixteen gates. If we were to take the perspective of the virtue of 
severance [of passions and delusions], we would have the gate of perish- 
ing, [62a] the gate of non-perishing, the gate of both perishing and non- 
perishing, and the gate of neither perishing nor non-perishing. Each single 
gate has four gates, so four times four gives sixteen gates. Together we have 
thirty-two gates. The Mahaparinirvana Sutra points out that “the light of the 
moon increases for fifteen days. This is analogous to [the increase of] the 
virtue of wisdom. From the sixteenth day the light of the moon decreases. 
This is analogous to [decrease in passions and delusions due to] the virtue of 
severance. [However,] the moon itself does not increase or decrease.” Rather, 


not worldly dharmas, nor do they have 
conventional appearances, nor are they 
of this world. 

What are these ten? First, there are five. 
What are these five? One, to be able to 
hear what cannot be heard; two, to be 
able to benefit from what is heard; third, 
a mind that is able to sever doubt and 
delusions; fourth, a mind of wisdom that 
is direct and not warped; and fifth, the 
ability to know the secret treasury of the 
Tathagata. These are five matters. 

What does it mean to "be able to hear 
what cannot be heard"? This refers to 
the profound and secret treasury, that all 
sentient beings without exception have 
the Buddha-nature. There is no distinc- 
tion between Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha; the nature and characteristics 
of these three treasures is that of con- 
stancy, bliss, selfhood, and purity. Bud- 
dhas do not ultimately enter nirvana, 


undefiled, neither form nor non-form, 
neither named nor unnamed, neither 
marked nor unmarked, neither existence 
nor non-existence, neither matter nor 
non-matter, neither cause nor effect, nei- 
ther relative nor non-relative, neither 
clear nor dark, neither transcendent nor 
non-transcendent, neither permanent 
nor transient, neither severed nor non- 
severed, neither beginning nor end, nei- 
ther past nor future nor present, neither 
aggregates nor non-aggregates, neither 
realization nor non-realization, neither 
worldly nor non-worldly, neither of the 
twelvefold links of causation nor not of 
the twelvefold links of causation. In this 
way this Dharma is exceedingly pro- 
found and minutely secret; it was not 
heard of in the past, but one is able [now] 
to hear of it. 


... the moon itself does not increase or 


decrease: see the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, 
T 12.724b11-17; this passage has been 
quoted above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
10c14 and 31a10-11. 


but abide constantly without changing. 
The Tathagata’s nirvana is neither Being 
nor nothingness, neither conditioned 
nor unconditioned, neither defiled nor 
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there can be said to be increase in terms of the "white" area, and there can 
be said to be decrease in terms of the "dark" area [during the waxing of the 
moon, and the opposite during the waning of the moon]. The true aspect [of 
reality] is not [fully taken care of] by either wisdom nor severance—wisdom 
is taught with regard to illumination, and severance is taught with regard to 
quiescence. If you attain a high level of realization with regard to the gate 
of non-arising embracing all dharmas, this is a vertical embracing of all 
dharmas. If you attain a wide and universal realization with regard to the 
gate of non-arising embracing all dharmas, this is a horizontal embracing of 
all dharmas. 

Question. The gate of non-arising is a "gate" called “non-arising” which 
has its objects, delusions, wisdom, severance, and so forth, all of which 
should be modified by “non-arising.” Why, then, do you speak of the non- 
arising of arising, the arising of arising, and the mastery over arising? 

Answer. These topics assist in clarifying the gate of non-arising. The 
“patience from realizing non-arising” is called the arising of non-arising. 
We speak of the “arising of arising” in order to clarify that which must be 
saved [that is, sentient beings in this world of samsaric existence]. We speak 
of “mastery over arising” to clarify the application [of that saving action]. 
[Instead of presenting problems,] rather, these topics are [part of the mean- 
ing of] non-arising. “Spewing out” corresponds to non-arising, and “blow- 
ing” corresponds to the arising of non-arising and so forth; all the more we 
have manifested the idea that the gate of non-arising embracing all dharmas 
universally. Here the meaning of this gate has been interpreted in terms of 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra. 


3. Three Ways to Discuss the Deconstruction of Dharmas 
in Terms of Non-arising [62414] 


Next I will clarify the “deconstruction of dharmas universally” in three parts. 
First is to completely exhaust the foundations of the gate of non-arising 
from beginning to end in a vertical deconstruction of dharmas universally. 
[62a22-83b17] 
Second is to completely exhaust the foundations all of the dharma gates 
[of teaching and practice] from beginning to end in a lateral [or horizontal] 
deconstruction of dharmas universally. [83b17-84b24] 


"Spewing out" and “blowing”: see the one can see from the page numbers, these 
reference to the Sutra of the Buddha Trea- three parts contain the most detailed sub- 
sury above. sections of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, covering 

The “deconstruction of dharmas uni- twenty-two Taisho pages, from 64a to 86a, 
versally" in three parts Wiki #H—: as almost half of fascicle 5 and all of fascicle 6. 
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Third is to completely exhaust the foundations of the non-duality of the 
vertical and horizontal from beginning to end in a universal deconstruction 
of dharmas that is neither vertical nor horizontal. [84b24-862a9] 

The "vertical" involves [attainment] in terms of high [stages], and the 
"horizontal" involves [attainments] in terms of expansive [achievements]. 
If you achieve [a high stage] vertically and then attempt [expansive] hori- 
zontal [achievements], the horizontal [achievements] will also be high; if 
you achieve [expansive] horizontal [achievements and then attempt vertical 
[advancement], the vertical [achievements] will also be expansive. The Lotus 
Sutra says, “The vehicle is tall and wide.” The vertical and the horizontal 
[attainments] are non-dual, and therefore are neither vertical nor horizontal. 
Therefore it says [in the Lotus Sutra], “This Dharma is undifferentiating and 


equal; it does not involve higher or lower.” 


2. Deconstructing Dharmas Vertically 
in Terms of Non-Arising [62a22-83b17] 


The universal deconstruction of dharma in terms of the gate of non-arising 


has another three parts: 


1. the universal deconstruction of dharmas by entering or realizing empti- 
ness from conventionality 4&5 A 25; 

2. the universal deconstruction of dharmas by entering or realizing con- 
ventionality from emptiness #€22 AR; and 

3. both contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality] as means for 
the universal deconstruction of dharmas for attaining and realizing the 
supreme truth of the Middle Way #38 $6 — eit. 


The vehicle is tall and wide X X BR: 
a phrase from the parable of the burning 
house with regard to the one great vehicle 
given to all the children, T 9.12c18-19. 
Hurvitz (The Lotus Sūtra, 60 [56]) trans- 
lates the context: "Sariputra, at that time 
the great man gives to each child one great 
carriage. The carriage is high and wide, 
adorned with a multitude of jewels...." 


This Dharma is undifferentiating and 
equal; it does not involve higher or lower 
Fe tE- $24 S TF: a paraphrase from the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.20c4-5. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sūtra, 120 [111]) translates: “The territories 
of this land shall be well adorned, having no 


filth or evil, no tiles or pebbles, no thorns 
or thistles, no excrement or other impuri- 
ties. Its soil shall be flat and even, having 
no high or low, no hills or crevices....” 


Deconstructing dharmas vertically in 
terms of non-arising # PEHE: note 
that this sub-section alone covers 21 pages 
of the Taisho text, by far the longest in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Entering or realizing A: this charac- 
ter literally means “entering” but implies 
"realizing? I usually use “realize,” but shift 
between the two terms depending on the 
context, because sometimes a more literal 
“entering” is implied. 
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This threefold contemplation is truly present in a single thought — 
‘lx. This Dharma is sublime and difficult to understand, so I will rely on 


, 


"three" to manifest "one. 


' The Ta chih tu lun says, “The three wisdoms are 


truly present in a single thought." [The three] are divided according to three 
types of people in order to make it easy for each type of person to under- 
stand. The Avatamsaka Sütra also indicates two intentions: [the passage] 
“he proclaimed [the gradual-and-successive] practice for bodhisattvas over 
the span of kalpas" indicates [a type of gradual and progressive practice and 


The three wisdoms are truly pres- 
ent in a single thought — € K1t—.05: a 
rephrasing of text from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.260b17-18: "In a single thought 
one attains omniscience —9)'& and uni- 
versal wisdom — Y£% , and severs all 
habits of passionate afflictions.” Lamotte 
(1758-59) translates the passage, "C'est en 
un méme et unique moment de pensée 
que le Bodhisattva obtient lomniscience 
(sarvajfiatà), la science de tous les aspects 
(sarvakàárajfiatà) et détruit tous les relents 
de passion (sarvaklesavásaná). See note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 26226. 


Divided according to three types of 
people in order to make it easy for each 
type of person to understand Ri A dé. 
IKK 5 — A: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.649a2-6: 

Again it was asked, "The Buddha con- 
stantly speaks of three types of wisdom. 
What are the differences between the 
three types of wisdom?" 

The Buddha answered, “Sarvajna 
is the wisdom of the śrāvaka and the 
pratyekabuddha. Why? Because the 
$ravakas and pratyekabuddhas know all 
the characteristics of the twelve internal 
sense organs and external sense objects, 
that they are all transient, involve suffer- 
ing, and are empty and without selfhood. 
The wisdom of the path is the wisdom of 
the bodhisattva-mahasattvas.... 


[649b16] “Universal wisdom is the wis- 
dom of a Buddha.” 


He proclaimed practice for bodhisat- 
tvas over the span of kalpas ERK pi HES) 


1547: the quote is actually from the Sūtra of 
Immeasurable Meanings, which indicates 
the role or place of the Avatamsaka Sutra 
in the preaching career of the Buddha. See 
the full context in T 9.386b21-28: 


Good sons, first [the Buddha] taught the 
four [noble] truths for those who sought 
to be Sravakas, and the eight billion 
heavenly beings descended [to earth] 
to hear the Dharma, and an aspiration 
[for enlightenment]. In the middle, he 
preached here and there about the pro- 
found twelvefold [links of] causation for 
those who sought to be pratyekabuddhas, 
and immeasurable sentient beings 
aroused the aspiration [for enlighten- 
ment] or remained on the stage of the 
śrāvaka. Next [he preached] the twelve- 
fold scriptures such as the Vaipulya 
sutras, the Mahd-prajnapdramita 
Sutras, and the sea of emptiness of the 
Avatamsaka, in which he propounded 
the cultivation of a progressive practice 
over the span of kalpas for bodhisattvas, 
and hundreds of thousands of monks 
and immeasurable ten of thousands 
time hundreds of millions of people and 
divine beings became stream-enterers, 
once-returner, non-returners, and arhats, 
or remained within the conditions of the 
pratyekabuddha. Good son, from this 
you should know that the preaching is 
the same but the meaning is distinct and 
different [according to the hearer]. 


The translation in The Threefold Lotus 
Sutra, 15-16, reads: 


Good sons! At the beginning, though 
I preached the Four Truths for those 
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contemplation] for those of dull faculties. "At the time of his first aspiration 
[for enlightenment] he had already perfected correct awakening,... pos- 
sessed the body of wisdom, and this enlightenment did not rely on others"; 
this indicates [the sudden type of practice and contemplation] for those with 
sharp faculties. The Lotus Sutra has only one intention, “to directly abandon 
[conventional] means and preach only the supreme path.” Now I wish to use 
distinctions [between the three types of contemplations] [62b] to manifest 
them generally, and through this gradual progression to discuss that which 
is without gradual progression [that is, perfect and sudden contemplation]. 
Therefore, first I will interpret and discuss the three [distinct] meanings [of 
the three contemplations]. 


1. The Contemplation of Entering or Realizing Emptiness 
from Conventionality [62b1-75b27] 


The universal deconstruction [or destruction] of dharmas by entering or 
realizing emptiness from conventionality also has three parts. First, entering 
or realizing emptiness from conventionality in terms of [mistaken] views; 
next, entering or realizing emptiness from conventionality in terms of con- 
ceptual attitudes; and finally, in terms of the fourfold teachings. Thus enter- 
ing or realizing emptiness from conventionality also has two parts: first is the 
clarification of conventionality in terms of [mistaken] views, and second is 
the clarification of the contemplation of emptiness. 


who sought to be $ravakas, eight kotis of 
heavenly beings came down to hear the 
Law and raised the desire for enlighten- 
ment. In the middle, though I preached 
in various places the profound Twelve 
Causes for those who sought to be pra- 
tyekabuddhas, innumerable living beings 
raised the aspiration for enlightenment 
or remained in the stage of $rávaka. Next, 
though I explained the longterm practice 
of bodhisattvas, through preaching the 
twelve types of sutras of Great Extent, 
the Maha-Prajfa, and the voidness of 
the Garland Sea, a hundred thousand 
bhikshus, myriad kotis of men and gods, 
and innumerable living beings could 
remain in the merits of srota-apanna, 
sakrdagamin, anagamin, and arhat or in 
the law appropriate to the pratyekabud- 
dha. Good sons! For this reason, it is 
known that the preaching is the same, 
but the meaning varies. 


At the time of his first aspiration he 
had already perfected correct awaken- 
ing,... possessed the body of wisdom, 
and this enlightenment did not rely 
on others 4) # OF f CIE CPU CIS 
Htet: almost word for word from the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.449c14-15: “At the 
time of his first aspiration he had already 
perfected correct awakening, knew the true 
nature of all dharmas, was fully endowed 
with the body of wisdom, and this enlight- 
enment did not rely on others" 


To directly abandon means and preach 
only the supreme path 1E i& 18 7; fi [H zii 
1€ LŠ: a famous phrase from the sec- 
ond chapter of the Lotus Sutra on “Skillful 
Means’; T 9.10a19. This has been quoted 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 2c9 and 
33a21-22, and will be quoted many more 
times. 
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1. The Contemplation of Entering or Realizing Emptiness from 
Conventionality with Regard to Mistaken Views [62b4-69c27] 


1. The conventionality of mistaken views [62b4] 


The delusions of [mistaken] views arise associated with the essence [of real- 
ity as empty], and yet in turn are able to obstruct [realization of] the essence 
[of reality]. It is like a flame that depends on empty space 2 yet agitates that 
empty space; like a dream that is caused by sleep, and yet that dream can 
befuddle your sleep. If the dream does not come to an end, you will never 
awaken from your sleep, and if these delusions are not removed, the essence 
[of reality, that is, its emptiness] will not be made manifest. However, [cor- 
rect] insight 5i is to perceive the principle [of reality]; such an insight is truly 
non-delusional. When you perceive the principle [of reality], you are able to 
sever these delusions. The name is given from the perspective of understand- 
ing; therefore they are called “the delusions of [mistaken] views.” 

. There are four types of deluded views: 1. the individual fourfold views, 
2. the multiple fourfold views, 3. the integrated or combined fourfold views, 
and 4. the fourfold views that are beyond words. 


1. The individual fourfold views #U)i refers to attachment to being 
[or Being], attachment to non-being [or “nothingness”], attachment to both 
being and non-being, and attachment to neither being nor non-being. With 
regard to one view of “being, there are those who are sharp and those who 
are dull. For example, with regard to there being a self, if you take the self 
as something that has [substantial] Being and always arouse self-centered 


Associated with the essence [of real- 
ity] #8: or, “in addition to, adhesions to, 
connected to” the essence of reality, that 
is, emptiness. 

Like a dream that is caused by sleep 
DUE IR: in the sense that one must fall 
asleep in order to dream. Daydreaming 
does not count. 


Four types of deluded views JU LX: 
as will be seen in the discussion, in this 
context the "fourfold [mistaken] views" 
refer to views with regard to the four pos- 
sibilities of the tetralemma. 


tion I usually use the terms "being" and 
“non-being” for @# (yu-wu) instead of 
"Being" and “nothingness,” or “existence 
and non-existence [or non-Being];" for the 


sake of consistency and in order to facili- 
tate the interplay of the two poles. How- 
ever, there are times when I use “Being” 
or “nothingness” when the terms are used 
in the sense of the two extremes to be 
avoided. Thus, depending on the con- 
text, in this section I use “Being,” “being,” 
“exist, or "existence" for A, and “non- 
being," “nothingness,” “do not exist,” or 
“non-existence” for #. See my discussion 
of these terms and the importance of these 
distinctions—that yu can be used nega- 
tively as substantial Being or positively 
as conventional existence, and wu can be 
used positively in the sense of a denial of 
substantial Being and negatively as nihil- 
istic nothingness—in Swanson, Founda- 
tions, especially Chart 2 on page 360. 
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thoughts, then the "self" that corresponds to this [view] is [1] the [mistaken] 
view of the self. Since you make calculations based on this [mistaken view of 
the] self, you arouse [2] extreme views. Because of these extreme [views of 
the] self, you destroy the causes and fruits [of enlightenment] in this realm 
and in the transcendent realm. These are called [3] deviant views. If you seek 
to penetrate to nirvana with attachment to these [mistaken views] as your 
path, this is called [4] the attachment to precepts. To take these [views] as 
real, slander all other [views], and not accept any other views is called [5] 
attachment to [mistaken] views. [One-sidedly] affirming your own dharma 
[teaching] is called [6] passion. Against those who deny your own dharma 
[teaching], you feel [7] anger. Thinking that you understand what others do 
not understand arouses [8] arrogance. Not knowing that within the view of 
“Being” lies suffering and the causes of suffering is [9] ignorance. Drifting 
with uncertainty is [10] doubt. 

These ten types of afflictions coincide with the four truths of the realm 
of desires as follows: [1. the truth of] suffering involves all ten [afflictions]; 
[2. the truth of] the causes [of suffering] involves seven—it does not include 
the views of the self, extreme views, and attachment to precepts; [3. the 
truth of] the path involves eight—it does not include the views of the self 
and extreme views; and [4. the truth of] extinction involves seven—it does 
not include the views of the self, extreme views, and attachment to the pre- 
cepts. All together this gives thirty-two [varieties of] afflictions. There are 
twenty-eight afflictions that coincide with the four truths of the realm of 
form, and the same for the realm of no-form— neither of these [two] realms 
includes "anger" [for each of the four truths]. This gives a total of eighty- 
eight afflictions. Each of the other three [of the fourfold views] also includes 
eighty-eight afflictions. Each of the sixty-two kinds of [mistaken] views also 
includes each of the eighty-eight afflictions. Thus there are wave after wave of 
overflowing [passionate afflictions], such that they cannot be counted. The 
net of mistaken views becomes ever more minute, so that [insight into and 
perception of] the essence of the principle [of reality as empty] is obstructed. 

The Great Collection of Sütras says, "If an eye sees a favorable visible form, 
therein are [the passions] of the skandhas and the accumulation [of suffer- 
ing]. If it sees evil visible forms, therein are [the passions] of the skandhas 
and the accumulation [of suffering]. If it sees neutral visible forms, therein 


Views of the self 5 R.: lit. “view of the mary of a passage in The Great Collection 
body, but this corresponds to the first of Sutras, T 13.395a-b, and many of the 
mistaken view of a substantial self RR. same terms appear, but in a very different 

If an eye ... one hundred and eight order. It is not clear how far Chih-i intends 
afflictions: this is supposed to be a sum- the quote to continue. 
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are [the passions] of the skandhas and the accumulation [of suffering]. It is 
this way whenever there is the intent to come in contact with a phenomenon. 
Each sense faculty has three types [that is, favorable, evil, and neutral views, 
for a total of eighteen], and there are six [sense faculties] with three types [of 
experiences, that is, suffering, pleasure, and abandonment, for another eigh- 
teen], so the six sense faculties include thirty-six [views]. This multiplied by 
the three times [of the past, present, and future] gives a total of one hundred 
and eight. The sixty-two views and the eighty-eight afflictions also each 
include the one hundred and eight afflictions.” It should be known that if a 
thought [with a mistaken view] is aroused for even a moment, immediately 
an unlimited wave [of passionate views] washes over you and darkens your 
sight so that you cannot see [properly] or be awake. 

There are those who lecture in the world saying, “Being” [62c] is a 
[mistaken] view, but “non-being” is not a [mistaken] view, or “both being 
and non-being" is a [mistaken] view, but "neither being nor non-being” is 
not a [mistaken] view. These words are not in accord with the sütras, and 
are a burden to [correct] thinking. A sütra says, “reckoning for all the views 
involves sixty-two [mistaken] views.’ If we understood the views in this way 
[that “non-being” was not a mistaken view], however, they would not add 
up [to sixty-two]. The Middle Treatise deconstructs both notions of [arising 
through] self and others.[The view of] Being is [the notion of a] self-nature 
Eft. If we submit [the idea of] non-being in contrast to Being, this non- 
being refers to the "other-nature" ft? t. Whether Being or non-being, both 
involve a nature [that needs to be denied]. How, then, can one say that “non- 
being" is not a [mistaken] view? 

Again, this “non-being” [that is, nothingness in contrast to Being] is not 
the “non-being” [conventional existence] understood from the perspective 
of enlightenment concerning the principle [of reality]; how can it not be a 
[mistaken] view? The non-Buddhist paths [propose various theories con- 
cerning] the current kalpa and current views, and the kalpa yet to come and 
views yet to come. If for even a moment you believe that these theories are 


Those who lecture in the world tt: beginning ofthe Middle Treatise at T 30.2b. 
#: the traditional commentaries do not The current kalpa and current views, 


identify these people. and the kalpa yet to come and views yet 
Reckoning for all the views involves to come KHZ ERKAK: see the Long 

sixty-two [mistaken] views (Kk Jaa tA Agama, T 1.89c23-28: 

ERTZ: the Kogi (BT-III, 462) says that 


Some monks and brahmans propose 
this is not from any specific sütra. 


numerous varieties of theories concern- 


The Middle Treatise deconstructs both ing the current kalpa and current views, 
notions of self and others ras Sz Ei ft ft: and the kalpa to come and the views to 


see the arguments, for example, in the come, exhausting the sixty-two [mistaken] 
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right and the other [Buddhist theories] are deceptive, then your [mistaken] 
views will expand and your errors be prolonged, the poison [of a mistaken 
view] of the self will increase, you will "grab their heads and pull out their 
hair" [while arguing over the various views], and produce further rebirth in 
samsara. Take the case of Dirghanakha who, although he did not accept all 
Dharma teachings, did accept [some] that should not be accepted, and thus 
did not realize [the two truths of] suffering and its causes; when the Buddha 
admonished him with a single [word or question], he was defeated for the 
second time. Even such an adept non-Buddhist has yet to elude all [mis- 
taken] views; how much more so is this true for those inferior [lecturers] 
who say that errors are correct [such as saying that “non-being” (or nothing- 
ness) is not a mistaken view]. 

Now, I conclude that all these [mistaken views listed above] correspond 
to and are included in the individual fourfold views. 

[2.] The multiple fourfold views #24 Fi: [The mistaken views of] the 
being of being, the being of non-being, the non-being of being, the non- 
being of non-being, both being and the being of non-being, both non-being 
and the being of non-being, neither being nor the being of non-being, and 
neither non-being nor the being of non-being; these are multiple fourfold 
views. Each individual view includes the eighty-eight afflictions. Also, each 
view of the sixty-two views also include the eighty-eight afflictions, the one 
hundred and eight afflictions, and so forth, [giving innumerable combina- 
tions of views and afflictions] as explained above. 

[3.] The integrated or combined fourfold views EMN R: The view of 
“Being” includes four [mistaken views]: the being of being, the being of non- 


Sariputra; see especially 62a2-10. Chih- 
i has referred to this story above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 40c13. 


views. The numerous varieties of theories 
concerning the current kalpa and current 
views, and the kalpa to come and views 
to come, do not go beyond the sixty-two 
[mistaken] views. 


The being of being, the being of non- 


being ... neither non-being nor the being 
These themes are discussed exhaus- 


tively in the pages of the Long Agama sütra 
that follow; see T 1.89c-94a. 


Grab their heads and pull out their hair 
$e FAGK SE: a phrase from the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.72585. 

The case of Dirghanakha K/K: see the 
story of Dirghanakha (“long nails") in the 
prologue to the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.61b18- 
62a28 (Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 46-51), where 
Dirghanakha does not agree with the 
teachings of the Buddha as expounded by 


A ES JEH A SERA E.: or, "the 
being of being, the being of nothingness, 
the nothingness of being, the nothingness 
of nothingness, both being and the being 
of nothingness, both nothingness and 
the being of nothingness, neither being 
nor the being of nothingness, and neither 
nothingness nor the being of nothing- 
ness’; or, “the existence of existence, the 
existence of non-existence, the non-exis- 
tence of existence,...” and so forth. 
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being, the being of both being and non-being, and the being of neither being 
nor non-being. [The view of] "non-being" includes four [mistaken views]: 
the non-being of being, the non-being of non-being, the non-being of both 
being and non-being, and the non-being of neither being nor non-being. 
[The view of] "both being and non-being" includes four [mistaken views]: 
being as both being and non-being, non-being as both being and non-being, 
both being and non-being as both being and non-being, and neither being 
nor non-being as both being and non-being. [The view of] "neither being 
nor non-being" includes four [mistaken views]: being as neither being nor 
non-being, non-being as neither being nor non-being, both being and non- 
being as neither being nor non-being, and neither being nor non-being 
as neither being nor non-being. This is called the integrated or combined 
fourfold views. One phrase includes the eighty-eight afflictions. In this way 
each view of the sixty-two views include the eighty-eight afflictions, the one 
hundred and eight afflictions, and so forth, [giving innumerable combina- 
tions of views and afflictions] as explained above. 

[4.] The fourfold views that are beyond words #3 /4 ki: Beyond the 
individual fourfold views there is one view that is beyond words. Beyond 
the multiple fourfold views there is one view that is beyond words. Beyond 
the integrated or combined fourfold views there is one view that is beyond 
words. Each one of these views arouses the eighty-eight afflictions, the sixty- 
two views, the one hundred and eight afflictions, and so forth, as explained 
above. 

These various views arise in response to the various non-Buddhist 
teachings. 

There are also views that arise in response to the Buddha Dharma. There 
are fourfold views that arise with regard to the four gates of the Tripitaka 
[Teachings], fourfold views that arise with regard to the four gates of the 
Shared [Teachings], fourfold views that arise with regard to the Distinct 
[Teachings], and fourfold views that arise with regard to the Perfect [Teach- 
ing]. Again, beyond each type [63a] of the four gates, there is for each a view 
that is beyond words. In this way, within each individual view, each one 
arouses delusions such as the eighty-eight afflictions, the sixty-two views, the 
one hundred and eight afflictions, and so forth, as explained above. 


[Discussion in terms of conventionality.] Again, [the realm of] the 
delusions of [mistaken] views does not get its name merely as [the opposite 
of] understanding, but is also referred to as “conventionality” because of a 
relation with the essence [of reality as empty]. That which is conventional or 
provisional is so-called because [it belongs to the realm of] empty delusion 
and perverted views. Following the previous example, I can say that there is 
also individual fourfold conventionality, multiple fourfold conventionality, 
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integrated or combined fourfold conventionality, and each of these having a 
conventionality that is beyond words. With regard to the Buddha Dharma, 
again, there are sixteen types of conventionality, each one as explained above. 
Again, each individual conventionality contains three types of conven- 
tionality, that is, conventional existence as causally arising, conventional 
existence as continuity, and relative conventional existence. When a phe- 
nomenal object reacts with a sense organ and consciousness, a single thought 
arises; this is “conventional existence as causally arising” When a previous 
thought and a later thought succeed each other without interruption, this 
is "conventional existence as continuity" To know that this thought exists, 
in contrast to the non-existence of other thoughts, is "relative conventional 
existence.” [Conventionality as] causal arising is explained in terms of exter- 
nal objects and internal senses; [conventionality as] continuity is [explained] 
only in terms of internal senses; [conventionality as] relative refers vertically 
to non-Being [which is a correct view] in contrast to nihilistic nothingness 
HÆ, and horizontally to [the state of] no-thought #-L of the three types of 
unconditioned nothingness. K’ai-shan spoke of “a ‘concurrence of causes’ 
of two conventionalities, or again, to ‘continue beyond.” This clarifies [the 
idea that] when the third conventionality [as relative] arises, the first two 
[types of] conventionalities are the cause. Therefore [Chih-tsang] speaks of 
"a concurrence of causes.” If a later conventionality arises before the former 


Three types of conventionality = fk, 
that is, conventional existence as causally 
arising IXI, conventional existence as 
continuity TH &, and relative conven- 
tional existence THEE: this is a summary 
of the meaning of "conventionality" used 
by many pre-Chih-i Buddhist scholars, 
based for a great part on the Cheng-shih 
lun (see T 32.327c29-328c23). The terms 
also appear in Hui-yüans Ta cheng i chang 
(T 44.477€25-481b22). For details, see 
Swanson, Foundations, chapters 5 and 6, 
esp. 73-74, 87, and 94. 

Three types of unconditioned [noth- 
ingness] =f: an Abhidharma category 
of three "things" that are unchanging and 
unconditioned: unconditioned empty 
space (akasa), unconditioned chosen 
extinction [that is, nirvana] (pratisamkhya- 
nirodha), and unconditioned unchosen 
extinction (apratisamkhyd-nirodha). 


K'ai-shan spoke of “a ‘concurrence 
of causes’ of two conventionalities, or 
again, to ‘continue beyond Bis zz [N 3 
ZBRAL: that is, “a concurrence of 
causes" refers to “conventionality as caus- 
ally arisen,’ and “to continue beyond" 
refers to "conventionality as continuity.” 
This no doubt refers to Chih-tsang 1 
(458-522) of the K'ai-shan ssu B&F, a 
prominent scholar of the Cheng-shih lun 
and Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. His original 
writings do not survive, but some of his 
analysis of conventional existence and so 
forth are quoted (and criticized) by later 
scholars such as Chi-tsang. For details, see 
Swanson, Foundations, 89-95. 


“A concurrence of causes” [3 and to 
“continue beyond" 34:2: these two phrases 
of Chih-tsang, illustrating conventionality 
as causal arising and as continuity, appear 
again below at Mo-ho chih-kuan 65a2-7. 
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conventionality is removed[, this is "continuity"]; therefore [Chih-tsang] 
uses the phrase "to continue beyond" This clarifies the three [meanings of] 
conventionality in terms of the mind. 

Next is to clarify three conventionalities in terms of [material] vis- 
ible form (rüpa). The karmic deeds from past lives are entrusted for birth 
through a mother and father, and thus you attain a physical body. This is 
conventional existence as causal arising. From the time you are in the womb 
to when you are a white-headed [elderly person], this is conventional exis- 
tence as continuity. To have a body in contrast to not having a body is relative 
conventional existence. 

Again, the world in which we dwell also involves three conventionalities. 
For example, a pillar is made of the four aspects of sensual perception [of 
sight, scent, taste, and touch], it changes as it passes through time and yet 
the continuity [as a "pillar"] is not interrupted, and it is a pillar in contrast 
to that which is not a pillar, as well as [having characteristics such as] long 
and short, large and small, and so forth. These are the three [meanings of] 
conventionality in accordance with the contents of the Tripitaka sütras, as 
interpreted by the treatise masters. However, these terms are common [to 
the Mahayana] and not limited only to the Hinayana. [The Ta chih tu lun 
explains that] the Mahayana also speaks of three conventionalities. Things 
that arise though ignorance are like an apparition or magical illusion; these 
things have conventional designations but no [substantive] reality. The four 
aspects of sensual perception [of a pillar] reflected in a mirror are unob- 
tainable, much less the image of a pillar. The pillar itself is unobtainable, so 
that even if there is continuity through time, and there is relative length or 
shortness of the illusory apparition; these are also unobtainable. In order to 
simplify this difficult matter, there are ten analogies [for emptiness]. Visible 
form itself is empty; it is not that form is extinguished to obtain emptiness. 
This is the meaning here; this is the principle of the three conventionalities 
from the perspective of the Mahayana. 

Again, the Ta chih tu lun clarifies three kinds of existence: relative exis- 
tence JHfEB, existence as conventional designation %4 [or “nominal 
existence"], and the existence of [phenomenal] dharmas #4. [1] Relative 
[existence] refers to the idea that something that is "long" is caused by the 
existence of something that is “short.” Something that is "short" is caused 


Treatise masters ah: Chih-i is prob- 7 4=& ... Bj i: a summary of a 
ably thinking in particular of the scholars lengthy passage from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
of the Cheng-shih lun. 25.35721-358c8. See the glossary for details 

The Mahayana also speaks of three on the ten analogies, such as an echo, 
conventionalities ... ten analogies X apparition, or magical illusion. 
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by the existence of something that is “long.” All such comparisons are the 
same. There is something in the east, so there is something in the west. There 
is west, so there is east. There is no thing [63b] which is an exception [to 
this rule], and it is from this [relative contrast] that we have the distinction 
between east and west. These are names, and not [substantive] realities. This 
is "relative existence.’ [2] As for "existence as conventional designation,’ let 
us take cream [as an example]. The four aspects of the color, odor, flavor, 
and touch [of cream] combine in a confluence of causes and conditions to 
form that which is called “cream.” Although it exists, it is not the same as its 
[constituent] causes and conditions. Although it has no [substantial] Being, 
it is not the same as the nothingness of the horns of a rabbit or the hair of a 
tortoise. It is just that it exists [provisionally] as a result of the combination 
of causes and conditions. This is called "existence as conventional designa- 
tion.” [3. The "existence of dharmas":] again, let us take the minute particles 
of form, scent, flavor, and touch which make up hair. Because of the hairs, 
there is down. Because of the down there is cloth. Because of the cloth there 
is a robe. This is the “existence of dharmas, that is, the merging of the minute 
particles of form, scent, flavor, and touch. Therefore we speak of "the exis- 
tence of dharmas.” 


mutuelle relation qu'il est parlé de tout 
cela. La longueur existe à cause de la 
petitesse, et la petitesse existe à cause de 
la langueur; "celui-là" existe à cause de 
“celui-là? Si je me trouve à lest d'un objet, 
il passera pour "occidental"; si je me 
trouve à louest, il passera pour "oriental"; 


This is called "existence as conven- 
tional designation 2% 4 FA: this sen- 
tence actually appears a couple of lines 
later in the Chinese text, but I think 
belongs here. 


Again, ... Therefore we speak of "the 


existence of dharmas.”: this whole para- 
graph is a summary from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 147c6-21; see Lamotte, La Traité 2, 
727-28, It is the second part of an argu- 
ment against the realist position, in a sec- 
tion on "the non-existence of external 
objects": 
Réfutation du 2° argument.—En outre, il y 
a trois sortes dexistences (bhava): 1. lexis- 
tence relative (praspara-peksikabhava), 2. 
lexistence nominale (prajnaptibhava), 3. 
l'existence réelle (dharmabhàva ). 

1. Ont une existence relative, par 
exemple la longueur (dirghatva) et 
la petitesse (hrastva), la qualité d'étre 
“celui-là, etc. En réalité, il n'y a ni lon- 
gueur ni petitesse, ni objet éloigné, ni 
objet rapproché; c'est à cause d'une 


par rapport à un méme et unique objet, 
existent des distinctions (bheda) entre 
est et ouest; mais, bien quelles portent 
un nom, elles nont pas de réalité. Voilà 
ce quon entend par existences relatives; il 
ne sy trouve aucune réalité vraie, et elles 
ne sont pas comparables aux couleurs 
(rüpa), odeurs (gandha), saveurs (rasa), 
tangibles (sparstavya), etc. 

2. l'existence nominale (prajnap- 
tibháva), par exemple, le lait (ksira) qui 
possède quatre facteurs: couleur (rüpa), 
odeur (gandha), saveur (rasa), tangible 
(sparstavya). Quand ces causes et condi- 
tions (hetupratyaya) sont réunies, on 
parle vulgairement (prajriaptitas) de lait. 
Le lait existe, mais non pas de la facon 
dont la corne du lièvre (sasavisana) et 
le poil de la tortue (kürmaroma) sont 
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[Question:| The Ta chih tu lun speaks of “provisionally establishing three 
[types of] conventionality" What do these “three [types of] conventionality" 


mean here? 


inexistants. Cest seulement en raison du 
complexe des causes et conditions (hetu- 
pratyayasámagri) quon dit vulgairement 
que le lait existe. Il en va de méme pour 
létoffe. 

3. En outre, cest à cause des couleur, 
odeur, saveur et tangible à létat d'atomes 
ultimes (paramánu) qu'il y a des par- 
ticules de poils (romabhàga): à cause 
des particules de poils, il y a des poils 
(roman): à cuase des poils, il y a du duvet; 
à cause du duvet, il y a des fils (tantu); à 
cause des fils, il y a une étoffe (pata); à 
cause de létoffe, il y a un vétement (vas- 
tra).— Si les causes et conditions, à savoir 
la couleur, l'odeur, la saveur et le tangible 
à létat d'atomes ultimes faisaient défaut, 
il n'y aurait pas de particules de poils; 
les particules de poils nexistant pas, il 
n'y aurait pas de poils; le poils nexistant 
pas, il n'y aurait pas de duvet; le duvet 
nexistant pas; il n'y aurait pas de fils; le 
fils nexistant pas, il n'y aurait pas détoffe; 
létoffe nexistant pas, il n'y aurait pas de 
vétement. 


Chodron (2, 577) has: 


Refutation of the 2nd argument. - Fur- 
thermore, there are three kinds of exis- 
tence: 1. relative existence, 2. nominal 
existence, 3. real existence. 

1. For example, length and shortness, 
the qualty of being "this" or "that," etc., 
have relative existence. In reality, there 
is neither length nor shortness, neither 
distance nor closeness; it is because of 
mutual relationship that we speak thus. 
Length exists as a result of shortness, 
and shortness exists as a result of length; 


even though they have a name, they are 
not reality. That is what is meant by rela- 
tive existences; no true reality is found 
there and they are not comparable to 
colors, smells, tastes, tangibles, etc. 

2. Nominal existence, milk, for example, 
which has four factors: color, smell, taste, 
and touchable. When these causes and 
conditions come together, we commonly 
speak of milk. The milk exists, but not 
in the way dharmas coming from causes 
and conditions exist; the milk does not 
exist, but not in the way that the horns 
of a rabbit or the hair of a tortoise are 
non-existent. It is only as a result of the 
complex of causes and conditions that we 
commonly say that milk exists. It is the 
same for the cloth. 

3. Moreover, it is as a result of color, 
smell, taste and tangible in the state of 
ultimate atoms that particles of hair exist; 
as a result of the particles of hair, there 
are hairs; as a result of hairs, there is fluff; 
as a result of fluff, there is thread; as a 
result of thread, there is cloth; as a result 
of cloth, there is a garment. - If the causes 
and conditions, namely, color, smell, 
taste and tangible in the state of ultimate 
atoms were lacking, there would be no 
hair particles; the hair particles not exis- 
ting, there would be no hair; the hairs not 
existing, there would be no fluff; the fluff 
not existing, there would be no thread; 
the thread not existing, there would be 
no cloth; the cloth not existing, there 
would be no garment. 


Provisionally establishing three [types 


of] conventionality =k si3i: a rephras- 
ing from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.357c2; 
however, the phrase is in the Paficavimsati 
Sütra, not the commentary section of the 
Ta chih tu lun: 
Bodhisattva-mahasattvas practice the 
perfection of wisdom by provisionally 


"that" exists as a result of "this" and "this" 
exists as a result of “that.” If I am east 
of an object, it will be looked upon as 
“western”; if I am west of an object, it 
will be looked upon as "eastern"; distinc- 
tions between east and west exist in rela- 
tionship to one and the same object; but 
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Answer: This is not a discussion of a different meaning; it matches 
what I am saying here. The provisional establishment of conventionality 
as phenomenal dharmas WRK corresponds to causally arising AA; the 
provisional establishment of conventionality as sensations 5f&tia corre- 
sponds to continuity 7H; the provisional establishment of conventionality 
as designation 4k fist corresponds to relative [conventional existence] #1 
f¥. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The dharmas such as the five aggregates and so 
forth are ‘conventionality as dharmas, because the combining and merging 
of the five aggregates [and so forth] are called ‘sentient beings. It is from the 
roots, trunks, branches, and leaves that a tree gets its name; this is ‘conven- 
tionality as sensations: By using words to grasp the marks of two dharmas 
and explain them as two types; this is ‘conventionality as designation.” Thus 
we know that the meaning of these three conventionalities are the same [as 
the ones discussed above]. 

The Ying-lo ching also has a passage on three conventionalities. The 
Paficavimsati Sutra says, “Conceptions arise due to conditions; if there are 
no conditions, there would be no arising of conceptions"; this refers to the 
meaning of [conventionality as] causal arising. 

The Maháparinirvana Sūtra says, "It is like when chanting the Dharma 


establishing conventional existence as WH (on characteristics]; to use words to 


designation %, provisionally establish- 
ing conventional existence as sensations 
(vedana) &, and provisionally establish- 
ing conventional existence as phenom- 


grasp the marks of two dharmas and 
explain them as two types is “convention- 
ality as designation.” 


A passage on three conventionali- 


enal dharmas i.. ties ={— X: see the Ying-lo ching, T 


. . € 
The dharmas such as ...thisis'conven- — ?,1619c7. 8; 


tionality as designation’: a summary of a 
passage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.358b21- 
26, which is the commentary on the pas- 
sage identified in the previous note: 


All phenomena arise through conditions. 
Conventional dharmas are without self- 
hood. The dharmas of existence are rela- 
tive. Everything is marked with empti- 
ness. That which has continuity is called 
one; emptiness is unobtainable. 


Bodhisattvas should in this way learn 
of three types of conventionality K# 
mm te (prajnapti): the dharmas such as 
the five aggregates are “conventional- 
ity as dharmas,’ because the five aggre- 
gates combining and merging through 
causes and conditions are called ‘sentient 


Conceptions arise due to conditions; 
if there are no conditions, there would 
be no arising of conceptions £X EE $ 
BAH: see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
8.347a18-20: 


beings’; the various bones combining and 
merging are called the skull, like roots, 
trunks, branches, and leaves combining 
and merging to be called a tree—this is 
called "conventionality as sensation" [or, 
(with the variant reading), as "taking" 


Sariputra said, “Karmic deeds without 
conditions do not arise; conceptions 
without conditions do not arise; karmic 
deeds with conditions do arise; concep- 
tions with conditions do arise.’ 
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[from a sütra] —even though each succeeding thought perishes, nevertheless 
one is able to advance from one Agama to another Agama.’ It is like drinking 
and eating; though [the food and liquid] perishes from moment to moment, 
nevertheless one is able to [advance] from a state of hunger to that of satiety. 
This refers to the meaning of [conventionality as] continuity. 

The Vimalakirti Sütra teaches that "Dharmas are without mutual rela- 
tions, and not even a single thought abides [forever] [This refers to the 
meaning of conventionality as relative.] 

Thus you should know that the term "three types of conventionality" 
is in common use by both the Mahayana and Hinayana. It is not just the 
Hinayana that refers to samsaric dharmas as “views” and "conventional exis- 
tence.’ As explained above, the Mahayana also refers to samsara in terms of 
"views" and "conventional existence.” 

In other words, the four gates of the Tripitaka [Teachings] gives rise to 
four views, and each of these views incorporates the three types of conven- 
tionality, the sixty-two views, the one hundred and eight afflictions, and so 
forth. The four gates of the Shared Teachings give rise to four views, and each 
of these views incorporates the three types of conventionality, the sixty-two 
views, the one hundred and eight afflictions, and so forth. The four gates of 
the Distinct Teachings give rise to four views, and each of these views incor- 
porate the three types of conventionality, the sixty-two views, the one hun- 
dred and eight afflictions, and so forth. The four gates of the Perfect Teaching 
give rise to four views, and each of these views incorporates the three types of 
conventionality, the sixty-two views, the one hundred and eight afflictions, 
and so forth. The teachings of the Tathagata attests to people an indisputable 
Dharma. For those who can assimilate [the teachings], it is like ambrosia; for 
those who cannot assimilate [the teachings], it is like poisonous herbs, and 
true words become vain words and give rise to [mistaken] verbal views, and 
the sixteen possibilities of the four gates give rise to [mistaken] views and 
conventionality [instead of to enlightenment]. 


It is like when chanting the Dharma... [level]. However, as a result of increasing 
to advance from one Agama to another and lengthening the causes and condi- 
Agama AUi a EES RUN ERM BE tions of this chanting, it is called “con- 
—Bj&: see the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T stant" 7$. 
12.686a27-29: Dharmas are without mutual rela- 


World Honored One. It is like chanting tions, and not even a single thought 
the Dharma [sütras]; you chant from abides JUGE MARE — TE: a phrase from 
one Agama to the second Agama, up to the Virnalakirti Sutra, T 14.541b26. This 
the third and fourth Agama. In this way, passage has been quoted by Chih-i in the 
what you are chanting is transcient #2, | Mo-ho chih-kuan previously; see the note 
and finally you cannot reach the fourth at 22b17. 
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2. The contemplation of emptiness [63b29—-69c27] 


Second, clarifying the contemplation for deconstructing the conventional 
consists of three parts: 1. the contemplation of deconstructing the conven- 
tional WIR; 2. clarification of [63c] gain and loss 15-X; and 3. clarification 
of levels [of attainment] fiz. 


1. The contemplation of deconstructing the conventional [63c1-69a29] 


The contemplation [of deconstructing the conventional] also consist of four 
topics: 1. deconstructing the individual [views]; 2. deconstructing the mul- 
tiple [views]; 3. deconstructing the integrated or combined [views], and 4. 
deconstructing the [views that are] beyond words. 


1. Deconstructing the individual views: 
The mistaken views of Being and non-being [63c2-65b11] 


Destroying the individual [mistaken] views consists of two parts: first a sum- 
mary, and then a detailed exposition. 


1. Summary [63c3] 


To briefly summarize: when one momentary thought arises in the mind —& 
Ù, this [thought] necessarily corresponds to one view from among the four 
individual types of views. A view involves the three types of conventionality; 
it consist of empty delusion and is without reality, and overflows with the 
eighty-eight afflictions as explained above. It manifests and exhibits all man- 
ner of evil, as explained fully below. One must have penetrating insight on 
the matter. Sparks fanned by the wind depend on [or originate from] a flame, 
the flame depends on [empty] space, and [empty] space does not depend on 
anything. [Empty] space is not empty [nothingness] =m. Where, then, 
do the flame and windblown sparks exist? Again, it is like experiencing hun- 
dreds of thousands of joys and sorrows in a dream while sleeping; originally 
both [these joys and sorrows] are quiescent and ultimately pure. [Realizing] 
this is “cessation.” 


Contemplation of deconstructing 
the conventional WBE: the following 
long discussion [to the end of page 69c] 
proceeds in terms of the tetralemma of 
existence and non-existence; being, 
non-being, both, and neither. Following 
the above pattern (see 62c) the first two 
options are discussed as the “individual 
views" [63c2-66a6], “both” as the “mul- 
tiple” views [66a6-b4], and "neither" as 


the "integrated" views [66b4-c16], clos- 
ing with a discussion of the views as 
beyond verbalization [66c17-69c29]. It is 
tempting to use the terms "existence" and 
^non-existence" here (instead of the usual 
"being and non-being") since the context 
below calls for using the verbs "exist" and 
"do not exist,” but I use the terms “being 
and non-being" to maintain consistency 
with the previous section. 
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Again, contemplate ignorance as indivisible from Dharma-nature, non- 
dual and not different. Dharma-nature is originally pure, neither arising nor 
perishing. Ignorant, deluded thoughts are also pure. What arises, and what 
perishes? If we say that these thoughts arise and perish, then, horizontally 
speaking, Dharma-nature also arises and perishes. But the Dharma-nature 
does not arise, so how can it give rise to sorrow? Dharma-nature does not 
perish, so how can it give rise to joy? If there is no [arising of] joy and sor- 
row, how can we discriminate, saying, "this is Dharma-nature" and "this is 
ignorance"? Both the contemplator and that which is contemplated are like 
empty space. When you contemplate in this way, [you realize that everything 
is] ultimately pure. This is the contemplation of entering or realizing empti- 
ness from conventionality. 


2. Detailed Exposition [63c14] 


Those with sharp faculties in practice based on faith [in the teachings] real- 
ize awakening with one hearing [of the Dharma]. Those whose practice is 
based on dharmas [of meditation] can attain understanding after pondering 
[the matter]. Those with dull faculties cannot realize awakening even if they 
hear [the Dharma] or ponder, but instead their flaws increase. Therefore the 
Middle Treatise says, "In the future, people in this world will turn increas- 
ingly dull, and produce various evils. They will not know for what reason 
[the teaching of] ultimate emptiness was taught. Therefore we have expan- 
sively produced methods of contemplation, and taught this Middle Treatise.” 
Now, in the same way, for the sake of those with dull faculties, we must 
[explain] in detail the deconstruction of individual [views], multiple [views], 


Originally both are quiescent and 
ultimately pure 4f E iwi: that 
is, they are part of the dream, and “dis- 
appear" when one awakens. "Purity" is 
another expression for “empty.” 


deeply attached to various dharmas, and 
will seek the definitive marks of the 
twelvefold links of causation, the five 
aggregates, the twelve senses and sense 
organs, the eighteen sense fields, and 
so forth. They will not know the intent 
of the Buddha and merely cling to the 
verbal [explanations]. When they hear 
the Mahayana Dharma that teaches ulti- 
mate emptiness, they will not know the 
reasons for this emptiness, and give rise to 


In the future, people in this world will 
turn inceasingly dull,... taught this Mid- 
dle Treatise #5 K tH AGREE $t s (E SE Eo 
AS AARTS D] CERE E EE HE EE s 


ag: a summary of the commentary on 


the opening verses of the Middle Treatise, 

T 30.1b29-c4 (see also the translation by 

Bocking, Nagarjuna in China, 104-5): 
After the death of the Buddha, in the 
latter five hundred years, in the age 
of the shadow Dharma, peoples facul- 
ties will turn dull and they will become 


doubt and [mistaken] views, [saying] “If 
everything is ultimately empty, then how 
do we distinguish between retribution or 
recompense for offences or virtue?” In 
this way they will not recognize [the dif- 
ference between] the worldly truth and 
the supreme truth; they will grasp the 
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and so forth up to the views that cannot be verbalized. Generally I will use 
Nagarjuna’s tetralemma to deconstruct [mistaken views] and exhaust their 


purity. 
1. The non-arising of Being [63c20] 


If one momentary thought arises in the mind, this includes the three 
conventionalities. The three conventionalities are as explained above. You 
should contemplate this single thought [as follows]: [1] do thoughts arise in 
the mind on their own, or [2] do these thoughts arise in response to [exter- 
nal] objects, or [3] do these thoughts arise from both mental functions [the 
mind] and objects, or [4] do these thoughts arise apart from mental func- 
tions and objects? 

[1.] If thoughts arise on their own, and the "pre-thought" is the sense 
faculty and the "after-thought" is consciousness, then do thoughts arise from 
sense faculties, or do thoughts arise from consciousness? If it is the case 
that sense faculties are able to arouse consciousness, then is it that they can 
arouse consciousness because consciousness exists in the sense faculty, or is 
it that they can arouse consciousness because consciousness does not exist in 
the sense faculty? If consciousness exists in the sense faculty, then the sense 
faculty and consciousness exist together, and there is neither that which does 
the arousing or that which is aroused [that is, one cannot give rise to the 
other]. Suppose consciousness does not exist in the sense faculty; however, 
[the sense faculty] is able to give rise to consciousness, but things without 
consciousness cannot give rise to consciousness. If consciousness does not 
already exist in the sense faculty, then how can it give rise to consciousness? 


marks of emptiness and arouse covetous 
attachments. They will arouse various 
faults with regard to ultimate emptiness. 
It is for this reason that the bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna produced this Middle Treatise. 


As to "not self-produced": things do not 
exist by arising from their own substance 
but invariably depend upon a host of 
causes. Moreover, if they did arise from 
their own substance then each single 


dharma would have two substances. One 
would be the produced and the other 
would be the producer. If things were 
produced from their own substance 
without extraneous causes, then they 
would have neither causes nor condi- 
tions. Furthermore, arising would in turn 
have an arising, and there would be an 
endless regression of arising. 


Use Nagarjuna’s tetralemma to decon- 
struct and exhaust their purity :8 BET 
DU 4) Bk 4 3 i$: the basic pattern for this 
logic is presented early in the Middle Trea- 
tise; see verse 3 of Chapter 1, T 30.2b6-10. 
Bocking (Nagarjuna in China, 109-10) 
translates: 

Dharmas are not self-produced, 

Nor do they arise from others, 

Nor from both, nor without a cause, 
Therefore we know there is no arising. 


Chih-i’s logic and presentation in what 
follows (63c20-66a6) is an almost endless 
variation on this basic pattern. 
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Suppose consciousness does not exist in the sense faculty but that there is 
a "consciousness-nature,' and therefore [the sense faculty] can arouse con- 
sciousness. However, does this "consciousness nature" exist or not exist? If 
it exists, it is already consciousness [and not just its "nature"] and it exists 
in the sense faculty. [64a] Why, then, call it a “nature”? If a “consciousness- 
nature" does not exist in the sense faculty, then it cannot arouse conscious- 
ness. Again, are this "consciousness-nature" and consciousness [itself] one 
or different? If one, then it is already consciousness, and they can neither 
act on nor be acted upon [each other, since they are the same thing]. If dif- 
ferent, this means that this involves “arising from another,’ and is no longer 
a thought arising on its own. In this way, by following the inferences [of 
the tetralemma| to their logical conclusions, we can ultimately know that a 
thought does not arise on its own. 

[2.] Suppose we say that thoughts do not arise on their own, and that 
thoughts arise when an external object comes and arouses the thoughts, 
quoting the [Paricavimsati] Sutra that “Conceptions arise due to conditions; 
if there are no conditions, there would be no arising of conceptions.” If 
this is so, then it means that the objects exist outside the mental functions, 
and come and arouse the internal consciousness, and therefore thoughts 


Does this "consciousness nature" exist 
or not exist? If it exists, it is already con- 
sciousness and it exists in the sense fac- 
ulty Jt STE RUE EE, A DUBIE TEM: 
or, "is this 'consciousness-nature Being 
or nothingness? If it is Being, then the 
consciousness already exists in the sense 


faculty.” 


If a “consciousness-nature” does not 
exist in the sense faculty, then it cannot 
arouse consciousness 158 f al Pt BE AE iR: 
or, "if the sense faculty does not possess 
the nature of consciousness ..." 


30.3C5-5c15; Bocking, Nagarjuna in China, 
119-31), which opens: 
In the already-gone there is no going 
And in the not-yet-gone there is no 
going 
Apart from the already-gone and the 
not-yet-gone 
The moment of going also has no 
going. 
In the already-gone there is no going, 
since it is already gone. If there existed an 
"action of going" separate from “going” 
this would not be right. The not-yet-gone 
similarly has no going, since there is not 
yet any dharma of going. "Ihe moment 
of going" means half gone and half not- 
yet-gone, because it is not separate from 
the already-gone and the not-yet-gone. 


See also Richard Robinsons essay "Did 
Nagarjuna Really Refute All Philosophical 


. we can ultimately know that a 
thought does not arise on its own ME 
HERE RADA GER: I must admit that 
I cannot follow the logical necessity of 
these conclusions, but it is clear that here 
and below Chih-i is attempting to fol- 
low Nagarjunas argumentation and the 


logic of the tetralemma. See also the dis- 
cussion of “Coming and Going” in the 
second chapter of the Middle Treatise (T 


Views?” (1972). 
Conceptions arise due to conditions; 
if there are no conditions, there would 
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depend on something else to arise. Now, if we analyze or make inferences 
concerning these external objects, is it that they are already thoughts and 
thus give rise to thoughts, or that they are not thoughts and thus give rise 
to thoughts? If [external] objects are [already] thoughts, then they cannot 
be called objects; Again, if they are not external to the mental functions, 
then this is a case of something arising from itself [which is not logically 
acceptable, as shown above]. Again, if two thoughts are lined up together, 
then there is neither "actor" nor that “acted upon.” If the object is not [the 
same as] the thought, how is it able to give rise to thought? This [position] is 
deconstructed as shown above. If we say that there is a "nature for arousing" 
within the objects for giving rise to thoughts, then does this nature exist or 
not exist? If this "nature" exists, then the objects and this nature are lined up 
together, and there is neither “the actor" nor that “acted upon.” If it does not 
exist, something that does not exist cannot give rise [to anything]. In this 
way, by following the inferences to their logical conclusions, we can know 
that thoughts ultimately do not arise from [external] objects. 

[3.] Suppose we say that thoughts arise from a combination of the senses 
and their objects. Is it that the thoughts exist in each of the senses and their 
objects, and thoughts arise from their combination, or is it that the thoughts 
do not exist in each and then thoughts arise from their combination? If it 
is so that [thoughts] exist in each, then their combination should result in 
the arising of two thoughts; this falls into the contradiction of both [aris- 
ing from] self and others [which was refuted and deconstructed above]. If 
it is so that [thoughts] do not exist in each, then there will be none even if 
they combine. This is analogous to saying that a mirror and a face each have 
an image so the image arises from combining them, or that neither has an 
image so an image arises from combining them. If [the mirror and a face] 
each have an image, then the result [of their combination] would be two 
images. If neither has an image, then their combination would not give rise 
[to an image]. Suppose you say that the combination of a face and a mirror 
results in one — an arising of an image. However, [the face and mirror] are 
not truly combined, and if they really are combined, there is no image. Sup- 
pose you say that the mirror and the face are separate, and therefore this 
gives rise to an image. However, this implies that each has one side and that 
therefore there is an image, but surely this cannot be. The combination and 
separation of the senses and their objects are also like this [that is, they are 


be no arising of conceptions 4 £x E 4 5 Combination of the senses and their 
fk TE: from the Paficavimsati Sutra, objects 18J&: lit. “sense organs and sense 
T 8.347a18-20, as quoted above under objects” but "the senses and their objects" 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 63b14-15. make more sense in this context. 
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logically unobtainable]. In this way, by following the inferences to their logi- 
cal conclusions, we can know that ultimately thoughts do not arise from a 
combination [of two factors]. 

Again, suppose that the "nature" of thoughts exists in the senses and 
their objects, and thoughts arise through their combination. One should 
consider, then, whether this "nature" exists or does not exist, and this posi- 
tion is deconstructed as shown above. 

[4.] Suppose that senses and their objects give rise to thoughts while sep- 
arate from each other. This is an arising of conditions without cause [which 
is impossible]. Does this "separation" exist or does this "separation" not 
exist? If we say that this separation exists, then when we say that [thoughts] 
arise through conditions, what does it mean to say that they are "separate"? 
If this separation does not exist, then what can arise from nothing? If we say 
that there is a "nature" [of arising] that exists in this separation, then does 
this "nature" exist or not exist? If this nature exists, then when [thoughts] 
arise through conditions, we cannot call this a “separation.” If this nature 
does not exist, then what can arise from nothing? In this way, by following 
the inferences to their logical conclusions, we can know that thoughts ulti- 
mately do not arise from the separation [of two factors]. 

The Middle Treatise says, “dharmas do not arise from themselves, nor do 
they arise from others, nor do they arise together, nor [64b] without a cause. 


Therefore they are said to be ‘non-arising.” This is the meaning here. 


1. Conventionality as causally arising [64b1] 


If we follow the logical inferences of the tetralemma with regard to “conven- 
tionality as causally arising" to discover that arising is “unobtainable,” then 
our attachment to the nature [of mistake views] is weakened. There is only 
verbal designation, which [in this case] is the name “the arising of thoughts.’ 
This "designation" does not exist internally nor externally, nor somewhere in 
between. Neither does it have permanent self-existence. The words are “non- 
abiding.” That is, they do not abide in the sense of the four possibilities of 


Dharmas do not arise from them- 
selves, nor do they arise from others, 
nor do they arise together, nor without a 
cause. Therefore they are said to be ‘non- 
arising. METAL WP fU oS 3ET E 
Ades: see the third verse in the 
first chapter of the Middle Treatise, T 30, 
2b6-7. See note above and the translation 
by Bocking, Nagarjuna in China, 109: 

Dharmas are not self-produced, 


Nor do they arise from others, 
Nor from both, nor without a cause, 
Therefore we know there is no arising. 
Arising is “unobtainable” 7-13: that 
is, there is no way it can be logically 
explained or “obtained.” 
This “designation” does not exist inter- 
nally nor externally, nor somewhere in 


between 4 7EAM +i: a phrase from 
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being, nor is it that they do not abide at all (that is, are nothing), nor is it that 
they do not abide in the sense of the four possibilities of non-being or noth- 
ingness; therefore thoughts do not abide. Thoughts "exist" [conventionally] 
as verbal designation; verbal designations are empty [of substantial Being]. 
If we use the tetralemma [in this way] to make inferences concerning the 
nature [of views] and realize that there is no [substantial] “nature” of views, 
this is the worldly truth, the deconstruction of the nature [of views]; this is 
called the “the nature of emptiness [of views]? If we use the tetralemma to 
make inferences concerning designations and realize that there is no [sub- 
stantial] "designation" of views, this is the real truth, the deconstruction of 
the conventional; this is called the “emptiness of marks.” The nature and 
marks [of views] are both empty; this is the general [analysis of] the contem- 
plation of entering or realizing emptiness from conventionality. Therefore 
the Middle Treatise says that dharmas do not arise from themselves. To use 
contemplation in this way is the same as the intent of the Middle Treatise. 


[Eighteen Kinds of Emptiness] [The arising of] thoughts cannot be 
obtained if we examine the senses [themselves]; this is "internal empti- 
ness.’ There are no thoughts if we examine [sense] objects; this is “external 
emptiness.’ It cannot be obtained if we examine the senses and their objects 
merged together; this is "internal and external emptiness.” It cannot be 
obtained if we examine them separately [from each other]; this is the “emp- 
tiness of emptiness.” It cannot be obtained if we examine the four natures; 
this is the “emptiness of natures.” It cannot be obtained if we examine the 
four possibilities [of the tetralemma]; this is the “emptiness of marks.” If 
we examine external objects, we realize that they have no Being anywhere 
in the ten directions; this is “great emptiness.” It cannot be obtained even 
by seeking through the greatest vehicle; this is “emptiness as the supreme 
meaning. It cannot be obtained through analyzing causes and conditions 
with the tetralemma; this is the “emptiness of the conditioned.” If we explain 
the unconditioned as caused by the conditioned, then the conditioned is 
unobtainable and the unconditioned is unobtainable; this is the “emptiness 
of the unconditioned.” If we seek the basis of the arising of thoughts through 


the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.230c8-9: “The 
term ‘bodhisattva’ is also only a verbal des- 
ignation. This verbal designation does not 
exist internally, nor does it exist externally, 
nor does it exist somewhere in between.’ 
Words are "non-abiding" £^ 1t: 
the "non-abiding" of verbal designation 
or words is discussed at length in the 


Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.234a-235a. 

Dharmas do not arise from them- 
selves: see the Middle Treatise, T 30, 2b6, 
quoted a few lines above. 


Four natures lU1£: that is, things do not 
arise from themselves, from others, from 
a merging of these two, or separate from 


these two Eift 3t BE. 
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the tetralemma, it is unobtainable; this is the “emptiness of that without 
beginning.” If we seek the perishing of thoughts through the tetralemma, it 
is unobtainable; this is the “emptiness of that which is dispersed? If we seek 
the arising and perishing of thoughts through the tetralemma, it is unobtain- 
able. The non-arising and non-perishing of thoughts is also unobtainable. 
This is the “emptiness of the ultimate.” “There are no separate dharmas in 
the triple world apart from those created by the mind,’ but if we examine 
these thoughts, they are unobtainable. This is the “emptiness of all.” In 
contemplating thoughts or the mind, there is no “mind”; in contemplat- 
ing emptiness, there is no “emptiness”; this is the “emptiness of that which 
cannot be obtained.” If we contemplate the three conventionalities of views 
as existing, they cannot be obtained; this is the “emptiness of dharmas that 
exist.” If we contemplate the three conventionalities of views as not existing, 
they cannot be obtained; this is the “emptiness of dharmas that do not exist.” 
If we contemplate the three conventionalities as both existing and not exist- 
ing, they cannot be obtained; this is the “emptiness of dharmas that exist 
and do not exist.” To contemplate in this way is the same as the intent of the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra; these are eighteen types of contemplation of entering or 
realizing emptiness from conventionality. 


2. Conventionality as continuity [64b25] 


If you cannot become awakened [through the above logical analysis of con- 
ventionality as causally arising], then turn your attention to “conventionality 
as continuity” to deconstruct [mistaken views]. Why? Because even though, 
by means of the fourfold deconstruction [of views] from the perspective 
of conventionality as causally arising [you should see that] the arising of 
thoughts cannot be obtained, if you observe the thoughts [and views] that 
manifest themselves now, the arising and perishing of these thoughts is 
continuous and unending. How can one say [simply] that they are “non- 
arising’? As for these thoughts, is it that first one thought perishes and a later 
thought arises? Or is it that a prior thought does not perish before the later 
thought arises? Or is it that a prior thought both perishes and [64c] does not 


There are no separate dharmas in the creations of the mind.” 


triple world apart from those created 
by the mind = FEINE E- fF: see, 
for example, the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 
9.558c10: "The triple world is an empty 
delusion; it is only made by the mind.” 
See also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.276b10: 
"The existences of the triple world are all 


To contemplate in this way is the same 
as the intent of the Paficavimsati Sutra: 
see the list of "eighteen kinds of empti- 
ness" in the ParicavimSati Sutra, T 8219c9- 
12 or 250b-c; see also the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.285c7-10. This list has been referred 
to already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b29. 
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perish, and then the later thought arises? Or does a prior thought neither 
perish nor not perish before the later thought arises? 

If a prior thought does not perish before another thought arises, this 
means that a thought gives rise to a thought by itself, that both arisings appear 
together, so that there is no [distinct] “actor” and “acted upon.” If the "nature" 
of arising exists in the prior thought, which arises as the later thought, does 
this "nature" exist or not exist? If it exists, it is not [merely] a nature, and if it 
does not exist, then it cannot arise, as explained previously. What if the later 
thought arises after the prior thought perishes? [In the previous example we 
said that] an arising while the prior [thought] had not yet perished is called 
[having] "selfness" [or “own-being”] EifE(svabhava), that is, the arising of a 
later thought [on its own]. Now [in this case] the arising depends on the per- 
ishing; non-perishing [that is, "arising"] aspires for perishing. What is this 
if not an "other-nature"? As for this “other-nature” within perishing, is there 
arising because the arising exists, or is there arising because the arising does 
not exist? Suppose we say that arising exists for this arising; however, arising 
and perishing are mutually exclusive. This is the arising of arising; how can 
it be said that arising perishes? Suppose we say that arising does not exist in 
perishing; but how is nothing able to result in arising? Suppose the "nature" 
of arising exists in perishing, but we can deconstruct [this idea of] nature as 
explained above. Suppose the prior thought both perishes and does not per- 
ish for the arising of the later thought? If perishing is already associated with 
perishing, and if non-perishing is already associated with non-perishing, or 
if non-perishing is merged or combined with perishing to result in arising, 
then these are examples of arising together. But "arising together" is itself 
contradictory [and mutually exclusive]. How can mutually exclusive factors 
result in arising? Again, suppose that each arises individually? This contains 
two faults. Each cannot arise individually [and independently], and neither 
can they arise merged together. Suppose the "nature" of arising exists within 
perishing and non-perishing. Does this [nature] exist or not exist? If the 
nature has a fixed existence, how can it be called “perishing” or “non-perish- 
ing”? If this [nature] does not have a fixed existence, then again how can it 
be called “perishing” or "non-perishing"? This cannot avoid the mistake of 
[the two extremes] of annihilationism and eternalism, which cause people to 
fall into the mistake of [thinking that things arise] together. Suppose that the 
prior thought neither perishes nor does not perish, and yet the later thought 
arises in the mind. Does this "neither-arising-nor-not-arising" exist, or does 
this "neither-arising-nor-not-arising" not exist? If it exists, then it does not 


"Other-nature" ftt: that is, depending on something else, or an “other,” in order to 
arise. 
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lack a cause. If it does not exist, the lack of a cause cannot result in arising. 
Suppose that the "nature" of arising exists in the lack of a cause; but then this 
"nature" would be a “cause.” How could you say that there is lack of cause? If 
it does not exist, then what can arise from nothing? 

In this way, if we follow the inferences of the tetralemma with regard 
to conventionality as continuity, we discover that thoughts [and views] are 
unobtainable and the four natures [of arising from ones self, from another, 
from both, or from neither] have no reality, then mental attachments will 
weaken. Thoughts exist only as verbal designations; these words do not 
abide [eternally or substantially], neither internally nor externally nor 
somewhere in between. Again, they have no eternal self-existence. Their 
continuity is without [essential] nature; this is the deconstruction of [the 
concept of] nature from the perspective of the worldly truth. These designa- 
tions are empty in nature. Their continuity is without designation; this is the 
deconstruction of the conventional from the perspective of the real truth. 
"Designations" imply the “emptiness of marks"; "nature" and “marks” are 
both empty, and so forth as explained previously with regard to the eighteen 
types of emptiness. This is called the contemplation of entering or realizing 
emptiness from conventionality. 


3. Conventionality as relativity [64c25] 


If realization was not obtained [through the above analysis], you should con- 
jecture by comparing thoughts as existing with thoughts as not existing. This 
is different from the above [analysis of conventionality as causally arising 
and as continuity] in that the delusions of relativity arise. [The perspective 
of] causally arising involves taking and merging the two dharmas of senses 
and their objects for the sake of [speaking of] causal arising. [The perspec- 
tive of] continuity involves vertically grappling with the intentional [mental] 
faculty from the prior to later [thoughts] for the sake of [speaking of] con- 
tinuity. Approaching arising and perishing from a vertical perspective is to 
consider [arising and] perishing with distinct [individual characteristics]. 
A distinct [individual perspective of arising and] perishing is narrow. Now, 
"conventionality as relativity" is a comparison of general [or shared charac- 
teristics of] [arising and] perishing. This meaning is vast. 

The general or common [characteristics of arising and] perishing is as 
follows. It is like the three types of unconditioned [nothingness]; these do 
not involve "perishing" per se [65a], but they warrant being referred to as 
“non-arising.’ To speak of the arising of thoughts in relative comparison to 


Three types of unconditioned = #3: see above at 63a12, which contains these terms 
in the context of a similar discussion; Chih-i is building on these above arguments. 
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the non-arising of empty space; this is “conventionality as relativity.’ If you 
do not attain awakening through the above [analysis], but instead this causes 
the above delusions [associated with conventionality as causal arising and 
continuity], so that this [later] delusion [associated with conventionality as 
relativity] arises together [with the above delusions]; this is called a “concur- 
rence of causes.’ Or if the above delusions already exist, and again arise with 
this [later] delusion, it is referred to as “continuing beyond.” Again, “concur- 
rence of causes’ refers to the arising of the root of consciousness in response 
to the objects of non-arising phenomena; this refers to [conventional real- 
ity as] causally arisen. The relativity of continuity is caused by the above 
conventional thoughts; this refers to [conventional reality as] continuity. 
Therefore we speak of “concurrent causes.” "Continuing beyond” refers the 
arising of delusions that are not of the general or common [characteristics of 
arising and] perishing with regard to the above two kinds of conventionality. 
Now [delusions] do arise in terms of the general or common [characteristics 
of arising and] perishing; how can this not be [the meaning of] "continu- 
ing beyond"? This interpretation is different from the old ones, but I have 
borrowed these terms to signify the characteristics of conventionality as 
relativity. 

Now, if we examine these thoughts, is it [1] that thoughts arise in [rela- 
tive] relation to the non-arising of thoughts, or is it that [2] thoughts arise in 
relation to the existence of thoughts, or is it [3] that thoughts arise in relation 
to both the arising and non-arising of thoughts, or is it that [4] thoughts 
arise in relation to neither arising nor non-arising? 

[1] If thoughts arise in relation to non-arising, does this “non-arising” 
exist or does this "non-arising" not exist? [2] If they arise in relation to exis- 
tence, this is a relative existence. [If they arise in relation to non-existence,] 
how can there be a relative non-existence? [3] If this is a mutual relationship 
between existences, then this is an arising from itself [which is untenable]. If 


Non-arising of empty space 2: that 
is, thoughts exist, relatively speaking, 
compared to the non-existence or noth- 
ingness of empty space. 


“Concurrence of causes” i #: this is 
a phrase quoted above from the work of 
Chih-tsang 4's, to illustrate “convention- 
ality as causally arisen.” See the discussion 
above at 63a12-15. 


“Continuing beyond” Ã<: another 
phrase of Chih-tsang, illustrating “con- 


ventionality as continuity.” See previous 
note. 


I have borrowed these terms to signify 
the characteristics of conventionality as 
relativity: Chih-i admits that he has taken 
Chih-tsang’s terms (“concurrent causes” 
and “continuing beyond”) and given them 
a new twist or interpretation. Perhaps 
among the Cheng-lun scholars these were 
important technical terms with specific 
meaning, but Chih-i reinterprets them for 
his own system. 
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the non-arising does not exist, then how can there be a relationship [between 
anything]? [4] If it is just that this is a relationship between non-existences 
that yet gives rise to thoughts, then all is non-existent [nothingness], and yet 
this non-existence gives rise to thoughts. Non-existence yearns for existence; 
this non-existence would involve "arising from another" [which is untenable]. 

Again, suppose that although non-arising does not exist, yet it has the 
"nature" of existence, and that in relation to this nature we can know that 
there are thoughts. Is this “nature” "former arising" or "pre-arising ? If it is 
"former arising, then the thought has already arisen. How can it be called a 
“nature”? If the nature is “pre-arising, then how can this pre-arising give rise 
[to anything]? If thoughts arise in relation to arising, then arising is in turn 
related to arising; but how can "long" be in relation to "long"? This has no 
meaning. How, then, can one obtain the arising of thoughts? Suppose non- 
arising is related to arising, and therefore there is the arising of thoughts. But 
this is like obtaining the existence of "long" through the relation of "long" 
and “short.” This falls into two faults. Suppose each exists, but then two aris- 
ings are together [which is untenable]. Suppose each do not exist; but this is 
completely untenable, as explained above. Suppose the arising of thoughts 
involves a relation between neither arising nor non-arising? The Middle 
Treatise says, “Arising is not possible through causes and conditions; how 
can it be possible through no causes and conditions?" 

Again, does this "lack of cause" exist or not exist? If it exists it in turn 
is related to existence. If it does not exist then it is related to non-existence. 
How, then, can it be said to lack a cause? Suppose we say that there is a 
"nature"? Does this nature exist or not exist? If the nature exists, does it arise 


Non-existence yearns for existence $ 
AHA: or, “nothingness seeks being,” or 
“nature abhors a vacuum"? 


Two faults —:8: the two logical incon- 
sistencies of “arising from itself” and "aris- 
ing from another"? 


Arising is not possible through causes 
and conditions; how can it be possible 
through no causes and conditions? tÉ 
MGE oj ARO] f oe 9 AK: a paraphrase of the 
Middle Treatise, T 30.2c18-19. The context 
reads (Bocking, 105-106): 

As to “no arising,’ the commentators 
expound the characteristic of “arising” 
in various ways. Some say that cause and 
effect are identical, some say that cause 


and effect are different, some say that the 
effect pre-exists in the cause, some say 
that the effect does not pre-exist in the 
cause, some say that things arise from 
themselves, and some say that they arise 
from other things, while some say that 
they arise from both together. Some say 
that arising exists, while others say that 
arising is non-existent. Such ways of 
expounding the characteristic of arising 
are entirely wrong, and these matters will 
be enlarged upon later. Since no fixed 
characteristic of arising is tenable, there 
is no arising. As for “no ceasing’; if there 
is no arising, how can there be ceasing? 
Since there is no arising and no ceasing, 
the remaining six are also negated. 
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or not arise? If it arises, then how can it be said to be [just] a "nature"? If it 
does not arise, then how is it able to arise? 

If you follow the tetralemma in this way, you discover that the arising of 
thoughts as relative conventionality is unobtainable. Your thoughts that are 
attached [to mistaken views] are thus weakened, and you do not give rise 
to [the idea of a substantial] nature or reality, but [realize] that they have 
existence merely as conventional designations. The arising of conventional 
designations is not an arising [of substantial being]; these words do not 
exist [substantially] either internally nor externally nor in between, nor do 
they have eternal self-existence. These words have no [substantial] existence 
[as their referents]; if you seek [65b] their “nature,” it is unobtainable. [To 
realize] this is the destruction or deconstruction of "nature" as the worldly 
truth. This is called “the emptiness of nature.” If you seek the name, you 
find that it is unobtainable; this is the deconstruction of conventionality as 
the real truth. This is called “the emptiness of marks.’ Again, if you seek the 
sense realms in terms of [essential] natures or marks, you find that they are 
unobtainable. This is called the “emptiness of dharmas.” And so forth for the 
eighteen types of emptiness as explained above. 

This is called "entering emptiness from conventionality, opening the 
eye of wisdom, and perceiving the supreme meaning. It is not merely that 
the delusions of the [mistaken] views of the three types of conventionality 
are removed, but that all the delusions and [mistaken] views will be purified, 
and correct wisdom made manifest. This is called "penetrating the gate of 
non-arising through cessation-and-contemplation.” Again, [the practice of] 
cessation-and-contemplation perfects the gate of non-arising. 

If you still do not realize awakening [through the above analysis], then 
you should utilize cessation-and-contemplation to skillfully deconstruct the 
[mistaken] views of conventionality. Alternate between [practice based on] 
faith and [practice based on] the dharmas [of meditation] to perfect and 
realize the way of [preparatory] means and thus overcome the mistaken 
views of being. Immeasurable afflictions can all be overcome. Because they 
are overcome, this is called [a state of] good yet [still] defiled five aggregates. 
Since these are overcome, [mistaken] views of being do not arise. However, 
this time [mistaken] views of non-being [or nothingness] will enter your 
calculations, and should be deconstructed as [I will explain] below. 


2. The non-arising of non-Being [or nothingness] [65b11] 


The deconstruction of these [mistaken] views [of nothingness] varies 
depending on [those whose practice is based on faith through] hearing [5] 


Eighteen types of emptiness: see the discussion above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 64b. 
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or [those whose practice is based on the dharma of meditation or] pon- 
dering ®©. People with superior faculties will come to know both arising 
and non-arising through hearing of the contemplation of arising, and thus 
destroy attachments and attain awakening. People with middling faculties 
have light attachments, so they can realize the overcoming of [mistaken] 
views through [skillful] means and a good [state] of the defiled five aggre- 
gates. Those of inferior faculties have heavy attachments, and so they grasp 
hard onto these attachments and, hearing that arising is deconstructed and 
unobtainable, they then take “non-arising” as the truth, thus giving rise to 
[mistaken] views concerning non-arising. 

Again, one should make a general and distinct detailed analysis of the 
destruction of this [mistaken view of nothingness]. 


1. General analysis [65b16] 


The general analysis is as follows. As it says in the Paricavimsati Sutra, “The 
non-arising of consciousness is unobtainable; how much more so the arising 
of consciousness. Again, the arising of consciousness is unobtainable; how 
much more so the non-arising of consciousness. Arising and non-arising are 
both unobtainable.” In the Lankavatàra Sūtra there is an extensive discus- 
sion of the deconstruction of the [mistaken] views of non-arising. However, 
the principle of non-arising is not something that can be known through 
conscious [deliberation]; how much less so through emotions. If you aban- 
don [the mistaken view of substantial] being but then take on [the mistaken 


General # and distinct 5 detailed 
analysis: Chan-jan (BT-III, 508) points 
out that the "general" analysis concerns 
destroying or deconstructing views directly 
through the cultivation of contemplation, 
and that the "distinct" detailed analysis 
involves an analysis of the three types of 
conventionality and the tetralemma. 


Pancavimsati Sūtra and contains the fol- 

lowing similar phrasing: 
Form is empty; the arising and culmina- 
tion of this form is unobtainable. Sensa- 
tions, conceptions, volitions, and con- 
sciousness are empty; the arising and 
culmination of this consciousness [and 
so forth] is unobtainable. And so forth 
up to ultimate reality is empty; the aris- 
ing and culmination of this ultimate real- 
ity is unobtainable. 


The non-arising of consciousness ... 
are both unobtainable iki Æ [5 7 n] (419 
LERE o XERE ih AS OT 5-18] DORIL BE E o AE B 


E: IRA n] 44: the source of this quote is not An extensive discussion of the decon- 


certain. The Kogi (BT-III, 509) identifies 
it as from "section 43-3" in the Ta chih 
tu lun, and Ikeda (Kenkyuchushaku, 367) 
identifies a passage in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.369c-370a. This section in the Ta 
chih tu lun is a actually a passage from the 


struction of the [mistaken] views of non- 
arising RAKE FL: see the Lankdavatara 
Sütra, e.g. T 16.542a5-13: 
People in the world fall into two [mis- 
taken] views. What are these two? The 
first is the view of [substantial] existence 
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view of] non-being [or nothingness], you are like an inchworm [which can 
only make a little progress]. Again, this is like a monkey. One should not, 
with vain delusion, grasp onto these attachments of [mistaken] views. 

This is the general [analysis of] the deconstruction [of mistaken views]. 


2. Distinct detailed analysis [65b21] 


The distinctive [detailed] analysis is as follows. If practitioners use cessation- 
and-contemplation to deconstruct the three [types of] conventionality [such 
as that of] causally arising, they realize that "natures" and “marks” [and so 
forth] are unobtainable. Having put an end to [mistaken views], they enter 
meditative concentration wherein there are no relative forms such as "inter- 
nal and external" or "before and after" They dwell in quiescent concentra- 
tion, awake yet oblivious of body and mind, wherein all is pure. They arouse 
thoughts of nothingness, and spontaneously attain the cessation-and-con- 
templation of non-arising, thus [prematurely thinking that] they have per- 
fected both concentration and wisdom. However, they arouse attachment 


[or Being]. The second is the view of 
non-being [or nothingness]. Therefore 
they perceive all phenomena as exist- 
ing, or perceive all phenomena as non- 
existing.... Why do people in the world 
fall into the [mistaken] view of nothing- 
ness? They speak of greed, anger, and 
ignorance as substantially-existing greed, 
anger, and ignorance, and also speak 
of the non-existence of greed, anger, 
and ignorance. They thus discriminate 
between being and non-being. 


See also the translation by D.T. Suzuki 
(The Lankavatara Sūtra, 125): 


Then the Blessed One said: People of 
this world are dependent on two things, 
Mahamati, that is, they are dependent 
on the idea of being and on that of 
non-being, and they fall into the views 
whereby they take pleasure either in 
nihilism or realism. They imagine eman- 
cipation where there is no emancipa- 
tion.... Now, Mahamati, what is meant 
by being dependent upon the idea of 
non-being? It means, Mahamati, admit- 
ting greed, anger, folly, and yet dis- 
criminating as regards the non-reality 
of what makes up greed, anger, and 


folly; and, Mahamati, there is one who 
does not admit the reality of things 
because of their being devoid of indi- 
vidual marks; and there is another who, 
seeing that the Buddhas, Sravakas, and 
Pratyekabuddhas are free from greed, 
anger, and folly, because of all things 
being devoid of individual marks, [think 
that greed, anger, and folly] do not exist. 


Like an inchworm 25i à: or, Ji 25 à. 
See the earlier reference to an inchworm 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 41bs: “You realize [the 
extreme of] nothingness by getting rid 
of [lit., “moving” the notion of] Being, 
like an inchworm who can attain [some] 
movement but is not able to cultivate the 
practices of the path,’ a reference to a 
passage in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.410b22-24. 


Like a monkey 1/89: it is not clear 
in what sense Chih-i is comparing those 
who shift from a mistaken view of Being 
to a mistaken view of nothingness to a 
monkey. The Kogi (BT-III, 510) takes a 
stab at interpretation by pointing out that 
monkeys swing from branch to branch as 
they play in the trees. 
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to the [mistaken] view [of non-being], and become attached to this empty 
concept. This is not what the Buddhas have taught. Why is this not what 
they have taught? If you contemplate thoughts and speculate thereupon, 
you will arouse a minute part of meditative concentration, and give rise to 
a partial understanding of emptiness. This then becomes a [mistaken] view 
of emptiness; how can the correspondence of your thoughts with such [an 
understanding of] phenomenal objects be equated with [a full understand- 
ing of] non-arising? The Ta chih tu lun explains briefly that there are two 
types of contemplations of emptiness: Buddhist and non-Buddhist. How are 
they different? “The non-Buddhist [contemplation] involves becoming pas- 
sionately attached to the wisdom that comes from contemplating emptiness.” 
Thus those who face in this direction arouse a sense of the emptiness of sense 
objects [65c] and think that this is [the attainment of] nirvana. There are 
people who perceive [emptiness] in this way. Those who perceive in this way 
give rise to the [mistaken] view [of the substantial existence of] the body. 
Because of this view of the body, they have the ten afflictions, both sharp and 
dull, up to and including the eighty-eight [types of passionate afflictions], 
and their activity in the cycle of birth and death is as explained above. Such 
offences and faults are all based on and arise from [the one-sided view of] 
the emptiness of sense objects. They obstruct the true [realization of empti- 
ness] and thus the path is lost; how can this be an encounter with nirvana! 
This is called a heretical non-Buddhist perception of emptiness. When 


Thoughts of nothingness #-L:: or, 
“they arouse [the state of] no-thoughts 
(mushin)?” 

The non-Buddhist [contemplation] 
involves becoming passionately attached 
to the wisdom that comes from contem- 
plating emptiness ^38 X 3 48 758 $8: from 
a section in the Ta chih tu lun on “the 
prajna-wisdom of non-Buddhists"; see 
Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1070-74, esp. 1071 (T 
25.191C15-19): 

Question.— Vous disiez ci-dessus que 

les hérétiques contemplant le vide. En 

contemplant le vide, ils rejettent tous 
les Dharma; pourquoi dites-vous donc 
qu'ils ne rejettent pas tous les Dharma et 
quen conséquence ils nont pas le vraie 
sagesse? 

Réponse.—En contemplant le vide, les 
hérétiques saisissent les caractères du 
vide (śünyanimittāny udgrhnanti); bien 


qu'ils connaissent la vacuité des Dharma 
(dharmasünyatà), ils nadmettent pas la 
vacuité du Moi (atmasunyata), car ils s'at- 
tachment à la sagesse contemplant le vide. 


Chodron (2, 831) has: 


Question. You said that heretics contem- 
plate emptiness. In contemplating empti- 
ness, they do reject all dharmas; why do 
you say then that they do not reject all 
dharmas and consequently do not have 
true wisdom? 

Answer. In contemplating emptiness, 
heretics grasp at the characteristic of 
emptiness; they do not accept the empti- 
ness of self for they are attached to the 
wisdom contemplating emptiness. 

Ten afflictions, both sharp and dull 
Fil $t + f$: these ten afflictions (from “a 
mistaken view of the self” to “doubt”) are 
listed by Chih-i above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
62b10-18, and again below at 66a19-23. 
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disciples of the Buddha contemplate non-arising, if they arouse thoughts 
of emptiness—or when they arouse thoughts of emptiness—they know that 
this is a passionate [attachment]. Why? Because what arises is a passionate 
[attachment] to dharmas. A phenomenon of passionate attachment is a mat- 
ter of ignorance. Ignorance gives rise to the eighty-eight passionate afflic- 
tions such as the [mistaken] view of a [substantial] self. Each and every one 
of these includes the delusions of the three types of conventionality. Finally, 
[the disciples of the Buddha] are not attached [to these mistaken views] as 
true non-arising. 


What are the three types of conventionality [with regard to the mistaken 
view of non-being or nothingness]? Suppose that, as outlined above, the 
[mistaken] views of being of the three types conventionality are overcome 
and you realize the view of non-being. The non-arising phenomenal object 
presents itself to the [intentional] mental faculty, and this gives rise in the 
mind to a thought of emptiness; this is conventionality as causal arising. The 
mental process that arises thus perishes, and therefore there is the arising of 
a non-arising thought; this is conventionality as continuity. Suddenly there 
is a "non-arising" in contrast to an "arising" of an existence; this is conven- 
tionality as relativity. 

If we were to speculate concerning the arising of this non-arising 
thought, is it [1] that the arising comes from the mind, or that [2] the arising 
comes from the phenomenal object, or [3] from both, or [4] separate from 
them? 

[1] If it arises from the mind, does it arise from the [mental] sense fac- 
ulty or does it arise from consciousness? If it arises from the organ, does 
consciousness arise because consciousness exists in the organ, or does 
consciousness arise because consciousness does not exist [in the organ]? 
If consciousness exists in the organ, that organ is not [just] an organ. If the 
consciousness exists in the organ, then it cannot be the place of its activity. 
But if the consciousness does not exist in the organ, how can conscious- 
ness arise there? Suppose the "nature" of arising consciousness exists in the 
organ. Does this "nature" exist or not exist? If the nature exists, then the 
nature of consciousness and consciousness itself are both one and different. 
If one, then the nature is the consciousness. If different, then how can some- 
thing different give rise to it? If we examine the thoughts as arising from 
themselves, this also is unobtainable. It is all as explained in detail above. 

[2] Suppose non-arising thoughts arise on the basis of phenomenal 
objects. Do these objects exist in the thoughts or not exist in the thoughts? 
If they exist in the thoughts, then they cannot be the place [of activity]. If 
they do not exist, they are not able to give rise [to thoughts]. Again, are 
these objects one or different from [thoughts]? If one, then they cannot act 
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as the place [of activity]. If different, then they are not able to give rise [to 
thoughts]. If we examine the possibility of different thoughts, this also is 
unobtainable. This is all as explained in detail above. 

[3] Suppose there is the arising of non-arising thoughts due to the com- 
bination of the [mental] organ and phenomenal objects. This [supposition] 
has two faults, as explained previously. 

[4] Again, suppose there is the arising of non-arising thoughts apart 
from the [mental] organ and apart from phenomenal objects. This is unob- 
tainable due to the interplay of causes and conditions. Why? [The idea that 
nothing arises] without a cause is as explained above. 

It should be known that non-arising thoughts come neither from them- 
selves nor from others nor from a merging [of the two] nor separate from 
[the two] AA AMEASEA BE, so they do not have these four natures. Since 
they do not have these four natures, this is called “the emptiness of [essen- 
tial] natures.” The emptiness of natures means that though there are no [sub- 
stantial] thoughts, it is [conventionally] said that there are thoughts. “There 
is only verbal designation; this verbal designation does not exist either inter- 
nally nor externally.” This is called the “emptiness of marks,’ and so forth for 
the eighteen kinds of emptiness, as explained above. This is to realize empti- 
ness from conventionality and perceive the supreme meaning. It means that 
you do not merely deconstruct [66a] [the delusions of] conventionality with 
regard to the [mistaken] view of non-existence, but you remove all [delu- 
sions and mistaken views] from the higher delusions to the lower obstruc- 
tions, and attain correct wisdom. If there are some [faults] that are not yet 
extracted, diligently use cessation-and-contemplation to skillfully cultivate 
[their removal]. If you alternate between [the practices based on] faith and 
dharma[-meditation] to perfect the way of [skillful preparatory] means, you 
can overcome suffering and the causes of suffering, and overcome all the 
eighty-eight afflictions of the sense fields. Since these can be overcome, this 
is called a defiled yet good [mental state]. Through the power [gained] from 
such diligent cultivation, the [mistaken] view of nothingness within [the 
delusions of] conventionality will not arise again. Instead, this time you will 
face the [mistaken] views of both being and non-being within [the delusions 
of] conventionality. These are to be deconstructed next [as explained below]. 


There is only verbal designation; this verbal designation does not exist either inter- 
nally nor externally: this passage from the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.230c7-9, has already 
been quoted above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 64b2-3; see note above. 
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2. Destroying the multiple views: Deconstructing the mistaken 
views of both-being-and-non-being [66a6] 


Next, the deconstruction of the three conventionalities of the [mistaken] 
views of both-being-and-non-being 7} A 7 is as follows. When a practi- 
tioner utilizes cessation-and-contemplation well and overcomes the delu- 
sions of the [mistaken] views of nothingness, then the conventionalities 
of [the mistaken views of] nothingness do not arise. This may represent 
progress that is [an attainment of] a partial concentration and wisdom, in 
which you arouse mental correspondence with [the idea of] both-being- 
and-non-being. Then you can say, "If thoughts do not exist, who is it who 
knows this non-arising? 'Non-arising' does not exist, but the one who knows 
this does exist" When these thoughts arise, you experience the [mistaken] 
view of both-being-and-non-being. If you take this as the real truth and 
become firmly attached to it so that you cannot get rid of it, you will not 
realize its faultiness. This is like Dirghanakha, who thought he had [attained] 
the way, but actually had realized [only the first two truths of] suffering and 
the causes of suffering, and was not able to realize [his shortcomings]. The 
Buddha pointed this out, and he was finally able to attain awakening. People 
who arouse [mistaken] thoughts are the same as this. Made delusory by the 
poison of these views, they cannot know the correct truth. If they hear [a 
teaching] that points out [their faulty views], then their thoughts of attach- 
ment are quickly resolved, as if blown away by the wind. How can this be 
pointed out? The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, “the five aggregates [of receiving 
sensual experience] all do not receive experience [substantially] How, then, 
can you [substantially] accept or experience 5€ phenomenal objects as both 
existing and not existing? How can this not be the aggregate of sensation? 


‘Non-arising’ does not exist, but the 
one who knows this does exist #4. 
MeN 4 A: or, “Non-arising is non-Being, 
and the knowing of this is existence.” 

Dirghanakha K/A: the figure of "long 
nails" has been referred to previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for details, see the 
notes under 40c13 and 62c8-10; see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.61b18-62a28 (Lamotte, Le 
Traité 1, 46-51). 

The five aggregates (panca-upadana- 
skandha) all do not receive experience 
TX: see the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 
8.237C7-10: 

Sariputra. Therefore, for the 


Bodhisattva-mahasattva who practices 
prajniá-páramità, the practice does not 
involve receiving experience [substan- 
tially]; non-practice does not involve 
receiving experience [substantially]; 
both practice and non-practice does 
not involve receiving experience [sub- 
stantially]; and neither practice nor 
non-practice does not involve receiving 
experience [substantially]. The lack of 
receiving experience does not involve 
receiving experience [substantially]. 

The aggregate of sensation 5t I: the 
context has forced me to translate X in 
a variety of ways (aggregate, experience, 
receive, sensation [the skandha]), but it 
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Through coming in contact with these images and forms [produced through 
sensations], and through the functioning of these phenomena (dharmas), 
these phenomena are fully discriminated; the [other] four aggregates arise as 
a matter of course. In this way [the aggregates such as] sensations and con- 
ceptions all are called "defiled and impure" [because they involve mistaken 
views]. These [mistaken] views rely on the aggregate of visible form. Again, 
the mental organ receives the sensation of both being and non-being from 
sense objects, and this is a sense field (dhátu). The mutual crossover of sense 
faculty and object is called "entering" [experience; ayatana]; this is called 
“suffering.” 

Again, if [the concept of] a “self” is active and experienced RETRE SE, 
and you are able to know that this dharma is a conventional designation, 
then the [mistaken] view of a self arises. If you arouse a view of the self [as 
substantial], then you have an extreme view, and if you reject causality, this 
is a deviant view. If you take this for the way, this is [the mistaken view of] 
attachment to precepts. If you take this for nirvana, this is an attachment to 
[a mistaken] view. If [others] disagree, you are angry; if they agree you are 
happy; you [are attached to] your own understanding and slander others. 
Not knowing [the truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering, you are 
ignorant, and later this will lead to great doubt. In this way, these ten kinds 
of afflictions also include the eighty-eight [afflictions] as one passes through 
the three realms. This is contrary to the true way, but in accordance with 
samsara, and arise in the thoughts [based on] the [mistaken] views of non- 
existence of both-existence-and-non-existence. 

Again, these thoughts of [mistaken] views include the three conven- 
tionalities, which can be known as explained above. Now, destroying or 
deconstructing the views of the three conventionalities by using the four 
possibilities [of the tetralemma] should be understood as individually listed 
above. After destroying or deconstructing them in this way, [you should 
know that] the aggregates and the sense fields [as understood through] the 
four possibilities of the three conventionalities are all without a true [sub- 
stantial] nature. This is the “emptiness of natures.” They have merely verbal 
designation, and this verbal designation is empty; this is the “emptiness of 
marks.” "Nature" and “marks” are empty, and so forth for the eighteen types 
of emptiness as explained above. This is to realize the supreme meaning and 
[66b] to manifest correct wisdom. If you still do not realize this, you should 


should be pointed out that Chih-i is using duce in English translation. 

the same character throughout, giving a The mistaken view of a self f& R.: this is 
continuity (and perhaps ambiguity) to the — the first of the “ten afflictions”; see the full 
Chinese text that I have failed to repro- list above at 62b10-18. 
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use the [four] siddhànta and alternate [practices based on] faith and the 
dharma [of meditation] to skillfully cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, 
overcome all the [mistaken] views, and realize the expedient and good yet 
[still] defiled dharma. Although you have now overcome [the mistaken 
views of] both-being-and-non-being so that they no longer arise, next you 
must deal with the views of neither-existence-nor-non-existence. Their 
deconstruction is as explained below [in the next section]. 


4. Destroying the integrated or combined views: Deconstructing 
the mistaken views of neither-being-nor-non-being [66b4] 


Next, the deconstruction of [mistaken] views of neither-being-nor-non- 
being EAE is as follows. Above we have [discussed] diligently utilized 
means to overcome the views of being and non-being. Now, in addition, we 
[will discuss mistaken views from the perspective of] arousing thoughts that 
are apart from being and non-being. What does this refer to? If thoughts are 
determined to exist, then they cannot be nothing. If thoughts are determined 
to be nothing, then they cannot exist. How can they be both-being-and-non- 
being? If they are not determined to exist, then they do not exist. If they 
are not determined to be nothing, then they are not nothing. “Non-being” 
means they do not arise. "Not non-being" means they do not perish. To 
transcend the polarity of “being” and “non-being” is the Middle Way. This is 
the same as [the teaching of] the Middle Treatise. Why is this so? The view of 
being [explained] above corresponds to [the first line in the verse], “dharmas 
that arise through conditioned arising.” The view of non-being corresponds 
to “emptiness.” both-being-and-non-being corresponds to “conventionality.” 
"Neither-being-nor-non-being" corresponds to the Middle. 

If you are firmly attached to these thoughts and think that they are true, 
then you will arouse immeasurable faults and mistakes. Why is this so? 
Those who take these thoughts [of mistaken views] as true take empty words 
to be true words, and thus give rise to the [mistaken] view of [attachment 
to] words. Therefore they are not true. If they were true, then these thoughts 
should be permanent, blissful, having selfhood, and pure. However, these 
thoughts arise and perish, so they are not permanent. These thoughts involve 
receiving sensations [which necessarily involve suffering], so they are not 
blissful. They do not involve full mastery, so they are not a [self-sufficient] 
self. They are defiled, and so they are not pure. They give rise to thoughts of 
[substantial] selfhood, and so this is the [mistaken] view of a [substantial] 
body. With the [mistaken] view of a [substantial] body, the question of being 


The same as the Middle Treatise iris: see the contents of Chapter 24 in the 
Middle Treatise, T 30.33b, which contains the verse (18) on the threefold truth. 
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or non-being cannot avoid [affirming the mistaken view of] neither-being- 
nor-non-being, like an inchworm [which can only make a little progress]; 
this is called an extreme view. If we say that the view of neither-being-nor- 
non-being is the Middle Way, this is common to all samsaric views, and thus 
is a deluded and ignorant thesis. To say that something that is not the Way is 
the Way, and something that is not a letter is a letter, is called [the mistaken 
view] of attachment to precepts. To say that [realizing] the thoughts of nei- 
ther-being-nor-non-being is nirvana is to be endowed with all the sharp and 
dull afflictions of the sense fields; this is called attachment to views, and to 
[mistakenly] say that "neither-being-nor-non-being" is the correct Dharma. 
Or, to say that the destruction of all worldly causes and conditions is called 
“non-being, and the destruction of all transworldly causes and conditions 
is called "non-being, — [such an unacceptable logic] destroys the dignity of 
right views and is not accepted even by worldly [non-Buddhist] principles. 
How could it be accepted as a transworldly principle? These [mistaken 
views] are aroused by the [mistaken] view of the self, [which leads to the 
accumulation of mistaken views as large] as Mount Sumeru; by not taking 
evil to be empty, one accepts that which is incorrect as correct. This is called 
a “deviant view.’ If you follow and approve [these mistaken views], this is 
called [the poison of] “passionate craving.” To slander those who disagree is 
[the poison of] "anger? If you are not conscious of [the difference between] 
these thoughts as [like unto] poisonous weeds and medicinal herbs [lit., the 
"medicine king"], this is [the poison of] "ignorance? To act presumptuously 
for oneself and insultingly toward others is “arrogance.” This will all lead to 
great doubt. In short, there are ten types of faults [that is, the ten afflictions], 
which, if explained in detail, cannot be exhausted. These types of faults all 
emerge from the [mistaken] view of “neither-being-nor-non-being” 

Again, each and every one of these faults all include the three types of 


Inchworm /i$?5 ak: see the above refer- 
ence to inchworm at 65b11. 


as Mount Sumeru, and thus arouse great 
pride and do not say that all dharmas are 


An extreme view ...: here again Chih-i 
lists the ten afflictions, though not in the 
same order as in the above sections. 


... by not taking evil to be empty, one 
accepts that which is incorrect as cor- 
rect TEIN 227 IE SIE: a similar phrase 
appears in the Lankaàvatara Sutra, T 
16.542b2-3 (near the passage in this sütra 
quoted above), but with quite a different 
context: 


They arouse the view of the self [as much] 


empty nothingness. 


Poisonous weeds 3& & and medicinal 
herbs 3€ £: the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra 
has a passage (T 12.831b2) that says, "In 
the Himalaya mountains there are poi- 
sonous weeds with minute yet wondrous 
medicinal [qualities]" to illustrate that, 
just as sentient beings are indivisible from 
passionate afflictions, so also all sentient 
beings are endowed with the “wondrous 
medicine king" [of enlightenment]. 
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conventionality, as explained above. [66c] If you are to destroy these [mis- 
taken] views of conventionality, you should use the method of cessation- 
and-contemplation of the tetralemma as [described] above. Gradually [mis- 
taken views] will be destroyed or deconstructed, as explained above. 

Again, the disclosure of various [mistaken] views of the five aggregates 
signifies [the truth of] suffering; the disclosure of [the mistaken views of] 
the ten types of afflictions signifies [the truth of] the causes [of suffering]; 
utilizing cessation-and-contemplation for destroying [undesirable dharmas] 
signifies [the truth of] the path; the overcoming and negating of various 
[mistaken] views signifies [the truth of] extinction. All non-Buddhist paths 
and mistaken understandings, and the immeasurable faults and mistakes 
that come from perverted assessments of the Buddha Dharma, can all be 
destroyed through utilizing the Four [Noble] Truths. It is not impossible for 
an ordinary [ignorant person] to reform and become a noble [sage]. This 
was possible even with the power [of the teachings] when the Tathagata first 
preached the Four Truths of the Agamas [of the Tripitaka Teachings]. How 
much more so [is it true] for the threefold [types of] the Four Truths of the 
Mahayana, and what [undesirable dharmas] cannot be destroyed? If you 
destroy the [mistaken] views [associated with the idea] of neither-being- 
nor-non-being, then all delusions are also severed and obliterated, and you 
arouse true wisdom. This is called insight into the supreme meaning by 
entering or realizing emptiness from conventionality. If you are not able to 
enter or realize [in this way], you should utilize cessation-and-contempla- 
tion, alternating between [practices of] faith [that rely on the teachings] and 
[practices of] dharma[-meditations], skillfully cultivating the means of the 
four appropriate methods. If you overcome the various [mistaken] views and 
delusions, and your grasping thoughts weaken, you can dwell on the path of 
[preparatory] means and perfect the dharmas that are still defiled. When the 
[mistaken] views no longer arise, you can cross and enter into [the realm 
wherein one is faced with mistaken views that are] beyond words. These are 
to be destroyed or deconstructed as explained below. 

The reason I have explained the [mistaken] views and faults point by 
point [in the above sections] is so that those who practice diligently can, 
through contemplation of the mind, be conscious of the poisonous weeds 
and clearly understand the medicinal herbs. If you understand this intent, 
finally you will not make false assessments. The sections and points are com- 
plicated and vexing, but if they are taken in order and not confused, you will 
be able to fully understand, and can discuss the path. But for those who insist 
on being like the blind, how can they know [the color of] milk? 


Know [the color of] milk #7L: an allusion again to the analogy in the Maha- 
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5. Destroying the views of conventionality 
that are beyond words [66c17] 


Next is the destruction or deconstruction of [mistaken] views of conven- 
tionality that are beyond words. If you are able to destroy [mistaken views 
and so forth] as discussed above, and progress to where you arouse medita- 
tive concentration and wisdom, you will be fully awake with luminous quies- 
cence. Next you will arouse a different understanding, saying, "Things exist 
in this way [that is, empty of substantial Being and with only conventional 
existence], and this is the way samsara is. In terms of the tetralemma, every- 
thing is conventional, empty, delusionary, and without [substantial] reality. 
The principle [of reality] is beyond words, and transcends the tetralemma. 
This is [the true meaning of] non-arising.” However, although you think that 
this [understanding] goes beyond the tetralemma, it does not go beyond it 
[in all ways]. 

In brief, there are three types of [mistaken views as understood through] 
the tetralemma that this does go beyond: first, the individual; second, the 
multiple; and third, the integrated or combined [types of mistaken views]. If 
we say that the principle of reality is beyond words, this does go beyond the 
tetralemma of the individual type, but does not go beyond the second phrase 
of the multiple [mistaken] views and does not go beyond the first phrase of 
the integrated or combined [mistaken] views. Thus you should realize how 


parinirvana Sutra, T 12.688c15-20, where 
the blind person cannot know the white 
color of milk except by seeing it, even 
if he is told “it is like the snow, like rice 
powder” and so forth, as a person cannot 
know the Buddha Dharma expect by “see- 
ing” it and experiencing it directly (see 
note above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a21-22 
and 4214-15). 

Fully awake $8555 with luminous quies- 
cence Bjf&: note that these are the charac- 
ters which open the Mo-ho chih-kuan, that 
is, the clear insight and peaceful quies- 
cence of cessation-and-contemplation 1b 
WHH. See note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 1a6. 


Individual, multiple, integrated: see 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at the beginning 
of this section, 62b9-10, which lists four 
types of mistaken views: the individual, 
multiple, integrated, and those beyond 
verbalization, which are then analyzed in 


terms of the tetralemma. As we have seen 
in the sections above, the "individual" 
type refers to the first two possibilities 
of the tetralemma, that of "being" and 
^non-being"; the "multiple" type refers to 
the possibility of "both-being-and-non- 
being"; and the "integrated" type refers to 
the possibility of “neither-being-nor-non- 
being. This seems to exhaust the tetra- 
lemma, but Chih-i argues that it does not, 
and that there is still the category of that 
which is "beyond words.” 


Does not go beyond the second phrase 
of the multiple [mistaken] views and 
does not go beyond the first phrase of 
the integrated or combined [mistaken] 
views RHA 8) JR HB BL E RMA): 
Chan-jan (BT-III, 523-24) "explains" that 
the "second phrase of the multiple views" 
refers to the "non-being of nothingness” $% 
$, which is beyond verbalization, and that 
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[deeply] the web of [mistaken] views is concealed and intertwined [within 
our existence], and how difficult it is to escape it. The Lotus Sūtra says, 
“There are ghosts and demons here and there and all about.” 

All of the various [mistaken] views of the multiple and combined [type] 
each incorporate the three conventionalities of [the truths of] suffering and 
the causes [of suffering]. The contemplation to deconstruct these conven- 
tionalities is all as explained above. All who are able to cultivate the steps on 
the path, with regard to the various [mistaken] views, should attain awak- 
ening point-by-point, enter or realize emptiness from conventionality, and 
perceive the supreme meaning. If there are those who have not yet attained 
[awakening] even though they have overcome all the individual, multiple, 
and combined types of various [mistaken] views, and have perfected the 
good yet defiled five aggregates, the [mistaken] views will no longer arise 
and they will make progress in arousing meditative understanding. Again, 
they will say, "We have gone beyond and transcended the individual, mul- 
tiple, [67a1] and integrated or combined types of [mistaken views as under- 
stood through] the tetralemma. This is beyond verbalization and [beyond] 
discursive thought. Things are utterly clear and pure. This is [the meaning 
of] non-arising, the path that is absolutely beyond words.” One who conjec- 
tures in this way in turn [embraces] the [mistaken] "view of unexplainability 
and beyond words? How can this be regarded as the correct path? So you 
say that this is [absolutely] beyond words, but in the final [analysis] it is 
not beyond words. Why? Because if you are calling "absolute" or "beyond" 
#4 that which is in relative [contrast] ff to that which is not absolute ^£, 
then it is [relatively] absolute only in contrast to that to which it is relative, 
and if it is relative in contrast to something, it cannot be called "absolute" or 
“beyond.” This is like trying to avoid space without being exempt from the 
principle [of space]. 


the “first phrase of the integrated views” 
refers to the fourth phrase of the first 
type of the tetralemma, that is, existence 
as "neither-being-nor-non-being"; or as 
the fourth type of understanding the first 
phrase of the tetralemma, that is, "neither- 
being-nor-non-being" as existence. What 
more can one say, except to hope for relief 
in the quietude "beyond words"? After a 
list of such verbose options, one longs for 
a cessation of words. 


There are ghosts and demons here and 
there and all about $8 $548 18 JE JE E A: 


a phrase from the verses on the parable 


of the burning house in the Lotus Sūtra, 
T 9.1423, though the two phrases are in 
opposite order. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 65 
[61]) translates: 
Here and there and all about 
Were ghosts and demons. 


Calling “absolute” or "beyond" Z414 
1&: here Chih-i shifts his argument to play 
on the word "absolute" £& (or, literally, “to 
sever, cut short”), which he has used in 
this section as part of the compound f&zi 
(lit. “cut off words"), translated as "beyond 
words.’ Here he is contrasting the charac- 
ter # with ff ("relative"). 
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Next I will vertically deconstruct [the idea of] “not absolute” or “not 
beyond" 4 i&. Since the thoughts [of mistaken views] do not end, the non- 
verbal [mistaken] views are included in the arising of all the causes and 
conditions of samsara. How can these be said to be “absolute” or “beyond” 
or “cut off” $&? 

As [explained] point-by-point above, all [mistaken views] are to be 
deconstructed both horizontally and vertically: the single [individual] views 
are to be deconstructed horizontally, and the layered [multiple and com- 
bined] views are to be deconstructed vertically. [The mistaken views based 
on] conventionality as causal arising are to be deconstructed horizontally; 
those [based on] conventionality as continuity are to be deconstructed verti- 
cally; those [based on] conventionality as relativity are to be deconstructed 
both horizontally and vertically; and the general deconstruction [of all mis- 
taken views] is neither horizontal nor vertical. 

Ordinarily [the mistaken views are] deconstructed horizontally, but now 
I will discuss their vertical deconstruction. If you have thoughts of attach- 
ment [to views that are beyond words], something will [be caused to] arise. 
What will arise? The five [contemplations for] putting the mind at rest? The 
general and distinct [states of mindfulness]? [The “four good roots" of] heat, 
summit, patience, and supreme in the world? The arising of true clarity and 


Thoughts [of mistaken views] do not 
end (L^ 1&6: here Chih-i seems to be using 
the term ^^ f& in the sense of "not sev- 
ered, not cut off, not coming to an end" 
rather than "not absolute, relative" or 
“not beyond.” There is "continuity" in the 
Chinese, since he is using the same char- 
acter, but the shift in meaning requires use 
of different translation terms, making it 
difficult to maintain continuity and logical 
consistency in the English. 


the lower to higher levels of attainment. 


Four good roots [4 ##&: the prepara- 
tory practices for attaining Arhatship: 


1. "heat" 7€ (usma-gata), to burn away 
the passions with the fire of wisdom, to 
contemplate the Four Noble Truths and 
cultivate its sixteen aspects; 

. the “summit,” "peak," or “crossroads” TR 
(murdha-avastha) between regressing 
to the previous stage or advancing to the 
next; where one perfects the good roots; 

. patience Æ. (ksanti), where one patiently 
accepts the truth of the Four Noble 
Truths, the stage before Arhatship where 
merit is irreplaceably attained; and 


N 


Q3 


Conventionality as causal arising: the 
Taisho edition of the Mo-ho chih-kuan has 
ARE, but the context suggests that this 


is a misprint for AXIR, as corrected in 
BT-III, 527. 

Five [contemplations for] putting the 
mind at rest 711: this and the follow- 
ing terms have appeared previously in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. For details, see the Glos- 
sary and Chart 1 on the levels of attain- 
ment. Note the gradual progression from 


4. "supreme in the world" tt 55 —, the stage 

just before that of the arhat. 

In T’ien-t'ai, four early levels of attain- 
ment (beyond the five contemplations for 
putting the mind at rest, distinct states of 
mindfulness, and general states of mind- 
fulness) for overcoming deluded views 
and attitudes in the Tripitaka Teachings. 
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patience with regard to suffering [that is, the eight kinds of forbearance]? The 
arising of deep consideration and pondering? The arising of the path through 
"thirst for wisdom’? The arising of insight into truth by those on [the stage 
of] the eighth person? The arising of supremacy in supranormal powers and 
vows to support [the overcoming of] latent habitual tendencies? The arising 
of understanding like that of the enlightenment of the three levels of erudi- 
tion for overcoming [delusions]? The arising of the true understanding like 
those of the ten noble [bhümi] stages ? The arising of enlightenment like that 
of [the stage of] the iron cakravartin? The arising of enlightenment like that 
of [the stage of] the copper cakravartin? The arising of mastery to pervade 
the universe (dharmadhátu) [like a Buddha]? If we look at these various aris- 
ings and examine your thoughts of attachment [that accompany them], how 
can you say that they involve no disposition [towards delusion or cessation- 
and-contemplation] and that they are not "views"? They are all "views." 

If you suppose that thoughts do not arise, that “non-being” [or “noth- 
ingness'] and “non-arising” are the same, then what do you mean by “non- 
arising’? Do you mean that views do not arise, that [deluded] attitudes do 
not arise, that latent habitual tendencies do not arise, that the dust-like 
[delusions] do not arise, that ignorance does not arise, that karmic deeds do 
not arise, that [karmic] retribution does not arise, that volitions do not arise, 
and that the principle [of reality] does not arise? 

Some people in the world say, "Non-arising means that the Buddha is 
non-arising. Enlightenment is the Dharma-Buddha.” Now I will explain 
these words. Buddhahood is threefold. The non-arising of the principle 
[of reality] is the Dharma-Buddha i£. The non-arising of ignorance is 
the Buddha of recompense $&55. The non-arising of dust-like [delusions] 
and [mistaken] views and attitudes is the Buddha of transformation KÆ 
f$. Again, the non-arising of ignorance is the Dharma-Buddha, the non- 


Insight into truth by those on [the The iron cakravartin W#a: the “wheel- 


stage of] the eighth person AA Wii: the 
third of the ten bhümi bodhisattva stages 
(asta-maka-bhümi), equivalent to the 
"eight types of forbearance.” It is not clear 
why this is repeated if it is equivalent to 
the eight types of forbearance. 


Three levels of erudition — K: here 
this probably refers to the three groups of 
stages of the ten abodes, the ten levels of 
practice, and the ten levels of merit trans- 
ference. See Glossary under "three levels 
of erudition and ten noble stages." 


turning king" who rules over the south- 
ern continent of Jambudvipa; symbolic of 
which stage to that of “resemblance,” the 
fourth of the stages of the Six Identities. 


The copper cakravartin Hfi: the sec- 
ond of six "wheel-turning kings"; sym- 
bolic of the stage corresponding (in terms 
of the six identities) to the level of "partial 
realization of the real truth,’ just prior to 
Buddhahood. 


Dharma-Buddha i£:f$: or, “the Buddha 
as dharmakaya”? 
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arising of [mistaken] views and attitudes is the Buddha of recompense, and 
the non-arising of dust-like [delusions] is the Buddha of transformation. 
Again, the non-arising of the levels of karmic and volitional activity is the 
Buddha of transformation, the non-arising of the karmic [recompense of] 
wisdom is the Buddha of recompense, and the non-arising of the nature of 
reality is the Dharma-Buddha. Again, the Buddha of transformation arises 
from [Buddha-nature as the practices of] conditional causes, the Buddha of 
recompense arises from [the Buddha-nature of wisdom as] the "complete 
cause" [of Buddhahood], and the Dharma-Buddha arises from [Buddha- 
nature as] the “direct cause" [of Buddhahood]. Thus the "arising" of three- 
fold Buddhahood is "non-arising, and “non-arising” is the "arising" of 
threefold Buddhahood. If you hear the letter ʻa, [67b] you understand [and 
interpret] all meanings. So it is also with a single understanding. [As the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says,] “A sharp hoe hacks into the earth, [removing] 
rocks and gravel, until it reaches the diamonds [buried therein]? By hearing 
of one non-arising, you can universally understand the non-arising of the 
universe (dharmadhátu). By understanding all non-arising [in this way], 
you can examine your thoughts of attachment [to the idea of non-arising as 
beyond words] and see that it is unacceptable. How can you say that it is not 
a [mistaken] view? 

Some person has criticized the Middle Treatise saying, "[ The idea of] 
non-arising and non-perishing is not the profound truth. Why? Passionate 
afflictions are dharmas that arise. After twirling through the three phases [of 
arising, changing, and perishing], these dharmas perish. All you are saying is 
that 'non-arising and non-perishing is not this kind of arising and perishing. 
This is merely a realization of emptiness, and not an insight into the mean- 
ing of the Middle.” The teachers of the Middle Treatise understand this as 
follows: "Neither-arising-nor-perishing means that it is neither non-arising 
nor non-perishing that manifests the Middle Way.’ This interpretation may 


If you hear the letter ‘a, you under- 
stand [and interpret] all meanings Æ 
Ball Ba) <= FBI — 973€: perhaps a reference 
to the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.408b15-16: “A 
bodhisattva hears the letter ‘a in all words 
and then knows the meaning [of the rest], 
that is, that all dharmas from the begin- 
ning have the mark of non-arising.” The 
first letter of the Sanskrit syllabary is often 


A sharp hoe hacks into the earth, 
[removing] rocks and gravel, until 
it reaches the diamonds #138 9j; Ht (f £ 
$ WI: from the Mahaàparinirvàna Sūtra, 
T 12.649c17-20. This passage has been 
quoted above; see the note under Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 21c7-8. 


Some person has criticized the Middle 


presented in Buddhist teachings as sym- 
bolic of emptiness and non-arising, and 
the key to understanding all things. 


Treatise: source unknown, but this is a 
criticism of the opening verse of the Mid- 
dle Treatise, T 30.1b14-15. 
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help [to understand the idea of] the Middle, but it is a disservice to the text 
and misses the meaning. Why? Nagarjuna’ intent is to combine the Shared 
[Teachings of emptiness with that of the Tripitaka Teachings] and include 
the Distinct [Teachings of conventionality], and thus says "neither-arising- 
nor-perishing.’ "Non-arising" refers to [the idea that] the twenty-five realms 
of existence do not [substantially] arise [because they are empty], and that 
after twirling through the three phases [of arising, changing, and perishing] 
they do not [substantially] perish. [If you realize this,] you are able to destroy 
the twenty types of [mistaken] views of the body and perfect the ways of 
those from the stream-enterer to the [arhat] who has nothing more to learn. 
Thus this combines the intent of the Shared [Teachings of emptiness], and 
also includes the intent of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. The idea “both-arising- 
and-perishing" is the same position as that of “arising, taking nirvana as 
merely emptiness and quiescent extinction. [The idea that] things do not 
arise in this way and do not perish in this way avoids both extremes [of 
eternalism and annihilationism], and thus includes the intent of the Distinct 
[Teachings]. Arising and perishing [should be understood in terms of the 
threefold truth of the Middle Treatise that] “dharmas that arise through con- 
ditioned arising are simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle^ 
Things do not arise because they are "simultaneously empty.’ They do not 
perish because they are "simultaneously conventional" They neither-arise- 
nor-perish" because they are the Middle Way. If we understand and interpret 
[non-arising] according to this text, it combines two [Tripitaka and Shared 
Teachings], includes the Distinct [Teachings], and manifests the Middle 
[Perfect Teaching]. The four meanings are there. Nagarjunas ingenuity was 
in broadly including all Dharma teachings in the single phrase “neither- 
arising-nor-perishing” and thereby disclosing the Mahayana [Dharma]. [His 
critics, however,] even if they open their lips and move their tongues, they 
just repeatedly stammer [like a madman] “calling on a phoenix"; or even if 


The teachers of the Middle Treatise 
tH i Bi: perhaps scholars of the San-lun 
tradition? 

Twenty types of [mistaken] views of 
the body — fé 5 8: Chan-jan (BT-III, 
535) points out that different texts give 
various interpretations for this category. 
Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 368) says that 
there are four mistaken views associated 
with each of the five skandhas, that is, 
1. the self is smaller yet included in the 
skandhas, 2. the self is larger yet within the 


skandhas, 3. the self and the skandhas are 
overlapping and the same, and 4. the self 
exists outside the skandhas. 


Even if they open their lips and move 
their tongues, they just repeatedly stam- 
mer [like a madman] “calling on a phoe- 
nix" HFSS EIUS 2: a reference 
to a story in the Analects that is used to 
illustrate the ravings of a madman, or 
the mimicking of sounds without under- 
standing the meaning. Waley (The Ana- 
lects, 219) translates the context: 
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they take up a brush and dip it in ink, they merely smear characters. They 
are only able to obtain a single meaning and lose the other three, thus are 
[worse than useless, like] swelling tumors and protruding wens. Wishing to 
helpfully add [to understanding], they end up losing what they have. 


Chieh Yü, the madman of Ch'u, came 
past Master K'ung, singing as he went: 


Oh phoenix, phoenix 
How dwindled is your power! 
As to the past, reproof is idle, 
But the future may yet be remedied. 
Desist, desist! 
Great in these days is the peril of those 
who fill office. 


Master K'ung got down, desiring to speak 
with him; but the madman hastened his 
step and got away, so that Master K'ung 
did not suceed in speaking to him. 


The story also appears at the end of the 
fourth chapter in Chuang-tzu where the 
madman is presented in a more positive 
light; Watson (66-67) translates: 


When Confucius visited Ch'u, Chieh Yü, 
the madman of Ch'u, wandered by his 
gate crying, "Phoenix, phoenix, how his 
virtue failed! The future you cannot wait 
for; the past you cannot pursue. When 
the world has the Way, the sage suc- 
ceeds; when the world is without the 
Way, the sage survives. In times like the 
present, we do well to escape penalty. 
Good fortune is light as a feather, but 
nobody knows how to hold it up. Mis- 
fortune is heavy as the earth, but nobody 
knows how to stay out of its way. Leave 
off, leave off—this teaching men virtue! 
Dangerous, dangerous—to mark off the 
ground and run! Fool, fool—dont spoil 
my walking! I walk a crooked way—don't 
step on my feet. The mountain trees do 
themselves harm; the grease in the torch 
burns itself up. The cinnamon can be 
eaten and so it gets cut down; the lacquer 
tree can be used and so it gets hacked 
apart. All men know the use of the use- 
ful, but nobody knows the use of the 
useless!” 


Even if they take up a brush and dip 
it in ink, they merely smear characters 
Fh 3E He SNH BAS ZF: according to the 
Kogi (BT-III, 537), these last characters 
refer to smearing or dirtying something 
with black ink, as with a clumsy callig- 
rapher. Apparently Chih-i is compar- 
ing our clumsy attempts (or that of the 
anonymous interpreter referred to at the 
beginning of the paragraph) to under- 
stand “non-arising” with the skillful and 
profound handling by Nagarjuna. 


Swelling tumors and protruding 
wens MERI: a phrase that appears at 
the beginning of the eighth chapter (on 
"Webbed Toes") of the Chuang-tzu to 
illustrate things that are extraneous— not 
just useless but actually harmful. Watson 
(Chuang-tzu, 99) translates: 


Two toes webbed together, a sixth finger 
forking off—these come from the inborn 
nature but are excretions as far as Virtue 
is concerned. Swelling tumors and pro- 
truding wens—these come from the body 
but are excretions as far as the inborn 
nature is concerned. Men overnice in the 
ways of benevolence and righteousness 
try to put these into practice, even to 
line them up with the five vital organs! 
This is not the right approach to the Way 
and its Virtue. Therefore he who has two 
toes webbed together has grown a flap of 
useless flesh; he who has a sixth finger 
forking out of his hand has sprouted a 
useless digit; and he who imposes over- 
nice ways, webs, and forked fingers, upon 
the original form of the five vital organs 
will become deluded and perverse in the 
practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness and overnice in the use of his hear- 
ing and sight.... 
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1. Ten interpretations of non-arising 
in terms of the Fourfold Teachings [67b21] 


Now let me interpret [further] the single phrase “non-arising [and non-per- 
ishing]? Why include only four meanings? There are still further [meanings] 
that can be summarized in ten meanings of non-arising and neither-arising- 
nor-perishing. 

[1] The first is that all dharmas should be deconstructed, and all words 
should be transformed. They are neither being nor nothingness, they are 
beyond words and separate from expression, and not one dharma enters 
your thoughts. This is one [interpretation] of non-arising [as beyond ver- 
balization]. This “non-arising” also does not arise, and therefore it is called 
“neither-arising-nor-perishing.” Ordinary emotional beings think that [the 
dharmas] are non-arising, but actually they do arise [conventionally]. It is 
like saying that [the samadhi of] “non-conceptualization consists of no con- 
cepts at all,’ while, in fact, minute conceptions are being made. This is a mis- 
taken view, a heterodox interpretation of “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” 

[2] Second, followers of Vatsiputriya conjectured that a "self" existed 


Therefore it is called "neither-aris- 
ing-nor-perishing" 174: lit. "not 
non-arising" but Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
348-50) translates the phrase as “neither- 
arising-nor-perishing,' and I follow his 
lead because it is the only way to make any 
sense out of the following passage. 


Like saying that non-conceptualiza- 
tion consists of no concepts at all #135 
TH cH Ei Æt: see the last few pages of the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.850c-852b, 
which discusses the "concentration of 
non-conceptualization and not-non-con- 
ceptualization" J JEJE E, especially 
851c20-23: 

Good son. You have first renounced the 
crude conceptions. Now why should 
you passionately cling to the minute 
conceptions? Since you do not know to 
renounce in this way the subjects of non- 
conceptualization and not-non-concep- 
tualization, therefore these are called 
conceptualizations, like an ulcer, a boil, 
poison, or an arrow. 


In fact, minute conceptions are being 


made MA4: or, “[the level of] non- 
conceptualization [in the formless realm] 
is like saying ‘there are no conceptualiza- 
tions, but in fact [by saying so,] minute 
conceptualizations are being made.” 

See the section in The Great Collection 
of Sütras, T 13.161b23-26, which says that 
those who overcome the crude afflictions 
through the "concentration of non-con- 
ceptualization and not-non-conceptu- 
alization" still face "minute" afflictions 
that accompany ten dharmas: sensations, 
conceptions, volitions or actions, contact, 
pondering, desires, understanding, mind- 
fulness, concentration, and wisdom. 


Followers of Vatsiputriya conjectured 
that a "self" existed as the fifth inexpress- 
ible category RF A SET TES AAG UR 
th: see the opening section of the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.61a21-25. Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 
43) translates: 

Dans le systéme bouddhique également, 
il y a des Bhiksu Tou tseu (Vatsiputriya) 
qui disent: “De méme que, par la réu- 
nion des cinq agrégats (paricaskandha- 
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as the fifth inexpressible category. This is one [example of] “non-arising”” 
Since this non-arising also does not arise, therefore it is "neither-arising- 
nor-perishing." 

[3] Those of the two vehicles (Sravaka and pratyekabuddha) of the 
Tripitaka [Teachings] sever the [mistaken] views and attitudes of the triple 
world. Thus one "non[-arising]" is that views do not [arise]; another "non[- 
arising]" is that [deluded] attitudes do not [arise]; therefore this is called 
[67c] "neither-arising-nor-perishing,' except that latent habitual [delusions] 
still arise. 

[4] The Buddhas of the Tripitaka [Teachings] have completely exhausted 
both the explicit and latent [afflictions], so this is called "neither-arising- 
nor-perishing^ Thus one "non[-arising]" is that the explicit [afflictions] do 
not [arise]; another "non[-arising]" is that the latent [habitual afflictions] do 
not [arise]. Therefore this is called "neither-arising-nor-perishing^ This is 
the "neither-arising-nor-perishing" of the analytical method [for realizing 
emptiness and non-arising]. 

[5] As for the Shared Teachings, [emptiness] is embodied by the [mis- 
taken] views that are originally non-arising, and [emptiness] is embodied 
by the [deluded] attitudes that are originally non-arising. Therefore this is 
called “neither-arising-nor-perishing.’ The Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha 
says, “I attained enlightenment through non-arising and actionlessness.” 


samyoga), il y a un Dharma ‘individw’ 
(pudgala).” Dans le Tou tseu a pi tan 
(Vatsi-putriyabhidharma), il est dit: “Les 
cing agrégats (skandha) ne sont pas a 
part du Pudgala et le Pudgala nest pas 
à part des cinq agrégats. On ne peut 
pas dire que les cinq agrégats soient le 


said: "The five aggregates (skandha) are 
not separate from the pudgala and the 
pudgala is not separate from the five 
aggregates. It cannot be said that the five 
aggregates are the pudgala nor that there 
is a pudgala apart from the five aggre- 
gates. The pudgala is a fifth category, 


an ineffable dharma, contained in the 


Pudgala ni quà part des cinq agrégats il 
pitaka? 


y ait un Pudgala. Le Pudgala est une cin- 
quième catégorie, un Dharma ineffable 
(avaktavya), contenu dans la corbeille 
des textes (pitaka). 


Chodron (1, 55-56) has: 


In the Buddhist system as well, there are 
bhiksus (Vatsiputriya) who say: “Just as 
there is a dharma ‘eye’ by the coming 
together of the four great elements, so 
there is a dharma ‘individual’ (pudgala) 
from the coming together of the five 
aggregates.” 

In the Vatsiputriyabhidharma it is 


For more details on this figure see the 
discussion in the section on mistaken 
views at Mo-ho chih-kuan 132b22ff. 


I attained enlightenment through 
non-arising and actionlessness RH 
se lFim ef F8: the closest passage I could 
find in the Visesacintabrahma-pariprccha 
was at T 15.37a3-4: "World Honored One, 
one who correctly practices the path, with 
regard to dharmas does not produce any 
arising and does not produce any perish- 
ing; there is no attainment and no fruit.’ 
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Those of the two vehicles may realize the non-arising [emptiness] of [mis- 
taken] views and attitudes, but the latent habitual tendencies still arise. 

[6] As for the Buddhas of the Shared Teachings who sit on the seat of 
enlightenment and completely exhaust both explicit and latent [afflictions 
of views and attitudes], this is “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” This is the 
“neither-arising-nor-perishing” of [ordinary] constituent [samsara]. 

[7] As for the people of the Distinct Teachings, they sever both the 
shared and distinct delusions. One non[-arising] is the non[-arising] of the 
shared [delusions], and the other non[-arising] is the non[-arising] of the 
distinct [delusions]. Therefore this is called “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” 
This is called the “neither-arising-nor-perishing” of [severing] one [lower] 
degree [of delusions] and [attaining] one part [of wisdom], and [severing] 
a second [middling] degree [of delusions] and [attaining] a second part [of 
wisdom]. But the higher parts [of delusions] still arise. 

[8] As for the Buddhas of the Distinct Teachings who exhaust the higher 
part [of delusions], this is called “neither-arising-nor-perishing” But this is 
still the “neither-arising-nor-perishing” of conventional means. 

[9] As for the people of the Perfect Teaching, one non[-arising] is the 
non[-arising] of the shared [delusions], and the oth non[-arising] is the 
non[-arising] of the distinct [delusions]. Therefore this is called "neither- 
arising-nor-perishing. However, since they still dwell in the causal stages, 
the practices, wisdom, recompense, and so forth of the higher stages still 
arise. 

[10] As for [one who has attained] sublime awakening and complete wis- 
dom, this wisdom is non-arising. Ignorance is completely exhausted, so the 
delusions are non-arising. Practices, wisdom, recompense, and so forth are 
ultimately completed, so they “neither-arise-nor-perish.” Again, since this is 
the ultimate truth, there is only one “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” Since 
it is the ultimate perfect principle [of reality], there is only one “neither- 
arising-nor-perishing^ Again, this is the basis of the principle [of reality], 
and the basis is non-arising, so this is “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” 

[Thus we can see that diverse] teachings are included and exhausted in 
the single phrase "non-arising, as explained above. [Diverse] teachings are 
included and exhausted in the single phrase "neither-arising-nor-perishing." 
When you use [the phrase] “non-arising,’ which [meaning of] “non-arising” 
do you intend? When you use [the phrase] "neither-arising-nor-perishing," 
which [meaning of] "neither-arising-nor-perishing" do you intend? Some 


This wisdom is non-arising #4 &% When you use [the phrase] “non-aris- 
^F: that is, the wisdom no longer arises ing” iX f EA: that is, the above critic of 
because it is complete? the Middle Treatise? 
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others are not aware even of the [first] heterodox [meaning of] "neither- 
arising-nor-perishing^ How can they be aware of the last [Perfect meaning 
of] "neither-arising-nor-perishing"? How can these mistaken views not be 
recognized as unpleasant? They are painful and should be deconstructed. 

The vertical deconstruction of views as both existence and non-exis- 
tence, or neither existence nor non-existence, is as explained above [in the 
section] on bodhicitta, and on absolute [cessation-and-contemplation] in 
the section on “The Explanation of Terms.” If you say thoughts “both arise 
and do not arise, then what is it that arises or does not arise? Does it mean 
that [mistaken] views do not arise but true ones do arise? Does it mean that 
[mistaken] conceptions do not arise but true ones do arise? Does it mean 
that the latent habitual [afflictions] do not arise, but true [wisdom] does 
arise? Does it mean that the dust-like [afflictions] do not arise, but that the 
functioning of [supernormal] powers do arise? Does it mean that ignorance 
does not arise but the Middle Way does arise? Does it mean that internal 
karmic activity does not arise, but external karmic activity does arise? Does 
it mean that internal retribution does not arise, but external retribution does 
arise? Does it mean that small [Hinayana] activity or practice does not arise, 
but that large [Mahayana] practice does arise? Does it mean that one-sided 
principles do not arise, but that the perfect principle [of reality] does arise? 
[What does it mean] to say "both-arising-and-non-arising"? If it is not these 
meanings of “both-arising-and-non-arising, then it is a [mistaken] view. 

If you say that thoughts "neither arise nor do not arise,’ then in what 
sense do things neither arise nor not arise? [68a] Does it mean the neither- 
arising-nor-non-arising [that is realized] through analysis of [the two 
extremes of] annihilationism and eternalism, or the neither-arising-nor- 
non-arising [that is realized] through realizing the essential [emptiness 
that is the middle way between the two extremes] of annihilationism and 
eternalism? Does it mean the neither-arising-nor-non-arising [that is real- 
ized] with the double flow of enlightenment and insight at the eighth bhümi 
stage [of the Tripitaka Teachings]? Does it mean the neither-arising-nor- 
non-arising that is the attainment of nirvana when samsara is destroyed or 
deconstructed at the first bhümi stage [of the Shared Teachings]? Does it 
mean the neither-arising-nor-non-arising that is the result after [attaining] 
the ten bhümi stages [of the Shared Teachings]? Does it mean the neither- 
arising-nor-non-arising that is realized from [overcoming] the obstacles 


Explained above on bodhicitta: see the Mo-ho chih-kuan above at 21c21-22b20. 
Mo-ho chih-kuan above at 4a20-c13. What is it that arises or does not arise 

The section on “The Explanation of — f34&f9 SE 7h AERA 4E: or, “what does it 
Terms”: see the section (Chapter 2) of the mean to arise or not arise"? 
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of the two extremes at the first stage of abodes [of the Distinct Teachings]? 
Does it mean the neither-arising-nor-non-arising that is realized from 
progress on the Middle Way at the stages of the ten levels of practice [of the 
Perfect Teaching]? Does it mean the neither-arising-nor-perishing that is 
realized at the stages of the ten levels of merit transference? Does it mean 
the neither-arising-nor-non-arising that is realized at the ten bhümi stages 
[of the Perfect Teaching]? Does it mean the neither-arising-nor-non-arising 
that is realized at the ultimate stage of sublime awakening? If it is not these 
meanings of "neither-arising-nor-non-arising, then it is a [mistaken] view. 
If you say "beyond words,’ there are many meanings to the term 
"beyond words"; what do you mean by "beyond words"? There are meanings 
for "beyond words" outside the individual four phrases [of the tetralemma]. 
There are meanings for "beyond words" outside the multiple four phrases [of 
the tetralemma]. The brahman practice of maintaining silence is also called 
“beyond words” [or to “cut off words"]. Again, Dirghanakha did not accept 
all the teachings; this also is a kind of “cutting off of words.” Vatsiputriya said 
that there is a self in [terms of] the worldly truth; the self is in the category 
of the inexpressible. "Inexpressible" also means “beyond words.” In the 
Tripitaka [Teachings], realizing the true and illuminating the real is said also 
to be inexpressible. Therefore Sariputra said, “I have heard that liberation 
is inexpressible.” "Liberation" in the Tripitaka [Teachings] consists of four 
gates or methods for entering or realizing the true, so there are four types of 
inexpressibility. The people of the three vehicles of the Shared Teachings in 
the same way use the way of inexpressibility for severing passionate afflic- 
tions, so this also involves four gates of inexpressibility. People of the Dis- 
tinct Teachings contemplate the non-verbal and inexpressible nature of the 


Dirghanakha did not accept all the 
teachings KM— DEA: see the story 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.61b18-62a28 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 46-51). Chih-i has 
referred to this figure before; see the note 


Mo-ho chih-kuan 29b4. Note that, unlike 
Vimalakirti’s more famous silence earlier 
in the text, Sariputra’s silence is criticized 
as based in ignorance. 


“Liberation” in the Tripitaka con- 


at Mo-ho chih-kuan 40013. 


Vatsiputriya !R 7: see note above at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 67627 on this reference 
to Ta chih tu lun 25.61a21-25. 


Therefore Sariputra said, “I have heard 
that liberation is inexpressible" K+ 
zm 2 RA Sik: see the story 
of Sariputra’s response to the devi in the 
Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.548a8-13; for a full 
translation of this context see the note at 


sists of four gates for entering or real- 
izing the true = #& f IK JLA m FA R: 
that of the stream-winner, once-returner, 
no-returner, and arhat; [or of the 
tetralemma; or the four types based on the 
Mahāparinirvāņa Sūtra?]? 

Four types [gates] of inexpressibility 
PJA ay at: that of śrāvaka, pratyekabuddha, 
bodhisattva, and Buddha [or of the 
tetralemma]? 
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constantly abiding principle [of reality], and so this also involves four gates 
of inexpressibility. The Perfect Teaching cannot be asserted or signified; 
Vimalakirti kept his mouth closed, and Mañjuśrī recognized [his wisdom]. 
This also involves four gates of inexpressibility. Thus there are many types of 
inexpressibility. Which meaning of inexpressibility do you mean? Your type 
of inexpressibility does not approach even the level of Vatsiputriya, let alone 
the level of the four inexpressibilities of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. Why is 
this so? Vatsiputriya speaks of inexpressibility in the context of the worldly 
truth, and he does not conjecture concerning [the real truth of] nirvana. You 
are conjecturing concerning the real [truth], and therefore your knowledge 
does not approach that of Vatsiputriya. Vatsiputriyas is definitely a [mis- 
taken] view; how can yours not be a [mistaken] view? It is clear that this 
kind of [mistaken] view broadly arouses passionate afflictions, as explained 
above. 


2. Ten types of the tetralemma [68224] 


Let me deconstruct [the idea of] "beyond words" even further. You say that 
which is “beyond words" exists outside the tetralemma. I will now clarify ten 


Vimalakirti kept his mouth closed, Then Majfijusri the crown prince said 
and Majfijusri recognized i$ 4tLO SCAN to the Licchavi Vimalakirti: Son of good 
Z: see the famous story of Vimalakirti's family (kulaputra), now that each of us 
silence that was "like a lion's roar" in has had his say, it is your turn to expound 
response to Mañjuśrī’s query on the to us what the doctrine of the entry into 
meaning of non-duality in the Vimalakirti non-duality (advayadharmamukha) is. 
Sütra, T 14.551c. Boin (Vimalakirti, 202-3) The Licchavi Vimalakirti remained 
translates: silent (tusnibhito 'bhut). 


Mañjuśrī the crown prince gave his 
assent (sadhukaram adat) to the Licchavi 
Vimalakirti and said to him, Excellent, 
excellent, son of good family: this is 
the entry of the Bodhisattva into non- 
duality. In this way, syllables (aksara), 
sounds (svara) and concepts (vijriapti) 
are worthless (asamudacara). 

These words having been spoken, five 
thousand Bodhisattvas, having pen- 
etrated the doctrine of non-duality, 
obtained the certainty concerning the 


nate anything and do not teach anything non-arising of dharmas (anutpattika- 
regarding any dharma, they avoid all idle dharmaksanti). 

chatter (prapafica) and cut off every ide- Ten types of the tetralemma +t £9 
ation (vikalpa), then they penetrate the — &J: this could be read to mean “the fourth 
doctrine of non-duality. phrase [of the tetralemma, that is, nei- 


When the Bodhisattvas present in 
the assembly had each had their say 
as they understood it, they together 
asked Mañjuśrī the crown prince: 
Manijusri, what really is the entry of the 
Bodhisattvas into non-duality? 

Manjusri replied, Worthy sirs (sat- 
purusa), you have all spoken well; how- 
ever, in my opinion, all that you have said 
still implies duality. 

If Bodhisattvas do not say anything, 
do not speak of anything, do not desig- 
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types of [understanding] the tetralemma. Which of these four types of the 
tetralemma do you say that [your meaning of] "beyond words" is outside of? 
The ten types are: 


[1.] the ordinary —1 [meaning of the] tetralemma; 
[2.] the inexhaustible 4% tetralemma; 
[3.] the tetralemma as “binding the levels together” $&fv; 
[4.] the tetralemma as “covering all [four] corners” fa[or $8]; 
[5.] the tetralemma as attaining awakening 1518; 
[6.] the tetralemma of comprehensive classification $8685; 
[7.] the tentative and real HÉ& tetralemma; 
[8.] exposing and manifesting i% the tetralemma; 
[9.] losing the intent KÆ of the tetralemma, and 
[10.] attaining the intent 44® of the tetralemma. 


[1] The "ordinary" [meaning ofthe] tetralemma isthe way the tetralemma 
is commonly expounded to both ordinary and noble people. [68b] The 
meaning should [already] be known. 

[2] The “inexhaustible” tetralemma refers to the tetralemma as includ- 
ing other [meanings of the] tetralemma and thus overflowing incalculably. 
These features were expressed above [in the discussion] on forty-eight types. 

[3] The tetralemma as "binding the levels together" refers to discrimi- 
nating among [the meanings of] the tetralemma and judging what is right 
and wrong, as with the individual, multiple, and combined types [of the 
tetralemma as discussed above]. Being attached to it without end is [the 
understanding] of the tetralemma by ordinary [ignorant] people; if not 
[being attached to] the meaning of the tetralemma is taken as the meaning of 
the tetralemma, this is [the understanding of] the tetralemma by noble ones. 

[4] The tetralemma as "covering all [four] corners" refers to binding 
together and subsuming [the understanding of] ordinary people under the 


ther-arising-nor perishing], which would referring to “pasting down mats.” Given 
fit the context. However, the explanation the explanation below, this seems to refer 
of the list indicates that it refers to the to something like “nailing down all four 
tetralemma as a whole. In the following list 
and explanation, the term "tetralemma" 
could be substituted with the term "fourth 
phrase.” 


corners, or the English expression “cover- 
ing all your bases.” 


Above [in the discussion] on forty- 
eight types 4000+ / 8 rF;R RB: as far as 


Covering all [four] corners t3: l l i 
I could ascertain, there is no discussion 


in a previous appearance in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan I have translated this com- 9f forty-eight types of anything prior to 
pound as “applying [the various forms of this in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, but there is 
practice] as needed"; see note at 18c9. The a mention later in the text of “forty-eight 
Kogi (BT-III, 547) explains this term as variations of the siddhāntas” (76b16). 
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phrase of "being"; subsuming that of the two vehicles under the phrase of 
“non-being’; subsuming that of the bodhisattvas under the phrase of “both- 
being-and-non-being"; and subsuming that of the Buddha under the phrase 
of “neither-being-nor-non-being.” 

[5] The tetralemma as “attaining awakening” refers to attaining awaken- 
ing and realization through the tetralemma, so that the tetralemma perfects 
the four gates. 

[6] The tetralemma as "comprehensive classification" refers to [classify- 
ing] which Dharma teaching you have awakened to and realized according 
to the various possibilities of the tetralemma. If you distinguish according to 
Dharma teaching, then all Dharma gates can be classified. 

[7] The tetralemma as "tentative and real" refers to the idea that, of the 
various Dharma teachings of the gate of the tetralemma, three of the four are 
tentative and one of the four is real. 

[8] “Exposing and manifesting” the tetralemma refers to the idea that if 
all types of the tetralemma are exposed [as to their ultimate meaning], they 
"enter" the one real [meaning] of the tetralemma; if you "enter" and realize 
the real [meaning] of the tetralemma, [you realize that] all is inexpressible. 
This is the culmination of the Buddhas teaching of the tetralemma. 

[9] "Losing the intent" of the tetralemma refers to becoming attached 
to the Buddhas [teaching of the] tetralemma and arousing arguments and 
conflict, thus being as faulty as ordinary people. 

[10] "Attaining the intent" of the tetralemma refers to when a bodhi- 
sattva perceives the flaw of losing the intent [of the tetralemma], writes 
Hinayana or Mahayana treatises [like Nagarjuna] to express the various 
[meanings] of the tetralemma of the Buddha, and thus destroys attachments 
and removes delusions so that people can attain the [real and true] intent of 
the tetralemma, and there is no longer a need to produce treatises or argu- 
ments. 

If you are not satisfied with these interpretations of “beyond words,’ 
then [in light of] the various meanings of the tetralemma outlined above, in 
what sense of “outside the tetralemma" do you mean by saying that the truth 
is beyond words? 


Three of the four are tentative and one No longer a need to produce treatises 


of the four is real —Uu2338 — MRK: the 
first three possibilities are "tentative, and 
only the fourth (neither a nor b) is “real.” 
This interpretation clearly refers to all four 
phrases (of the tetralemma) and not just 
the fourth phrase. 


or arguments {F< ER: this phrase is 
ambiguous and I have translated it rather 
freely. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 353) trans- 
lates to the effect that "the end or purpose 
of producing treatises has been accom- 


plished? 
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3. Deconstructing the tetralemma vertically 
to show the superiority of Buddhism over Taoism [68b18] 


Previously we have deconstructed the tetralemma horizontally. Now I will 
vertically deconstruct the tetralemma as “beyond words.” 

There are many evil demonic bhiksus in our time. They discard the 
precepts and return home [to lay life] and, afraid of being punished, go so 
far as imitating Taoists. Or they seek fame and profit and arrogantly discuss 
[the works of] Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu. They pilfer ideas from the Buddha 
Dharma to settle [their own] heterodox scriptures. They push away what is 
elevated and adhere to what is base; they shirk from what is noble and associ- 
ate with what is ignoble, assuming that [all teachings] are equal. They quote 
[the saying of Lao-tzu that] "the way that can be spoken of is not the eternal 
Way, and the name that can be named is not the eternal Name,’ claiming 
that this is the same as the Buddhist teaching of inexpressibility. However, 
[the similarity between these two ideas] is like insects chewing wood and 
[accidentally] producing [intelligible] characters. If we closely examine 
these principles 3578. [of Taoism], there is a chasm between their deviance 
and Buddhist correctness. Things that the foolish believe in are laughed at 
by those who are wise. Why? As I explained above, there are various [mean- 
ings of] "arising, various [meanings of] “non-arising, various [mean- 
ings of the] tetralemma, and various [meanings of] unexplainability. Your 


In our time 41K: or “in this world.” Robert Hendricks, based on the recently- 


Chan-jan (BT-III, 549) gives many exam- 
ples of evil monks. He refers specifically to 
the monks of the Northern Chou dynasty 
who conspired with the authorities in car- 
rying out policies that were detrimental to 
the Buddhist Sangha. 


The way that is [called] the way is not 
the eternal Way, and the name that can 
be named is not the eternal Name LLE n] 
38 JE 38 o HA) JE? HB: the famous open- 
ing phrase of the Lao-tzu or Tao-te ching; 
Wing-Tsit Chan (The Way of Lao Tzu, 985, 
97) translates: 


The Tao that can be told is not the eternal 
Tao, 
The name that can be named is not the 
eternal name. 
The Nameless is the origin of Heaven 
and Earth; 
The Named is the mother of all things. 


discovered Ma-Wang-Tui texts (Lao Tzu 
Te-tao ching, 1989, 53) translates: 
As for the Way, the Way that can be spo- 
ken of is not the constant Way; 
As for names, the name that can be 
named is not the constant name. 


Insects chewing wood and produc- 
ing characters Ws RARER: a 
phrase from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.618b2-4. Chih-i has quoted this 
phrase many times already in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan; for a full translation of the con- 
text see the note under 10b27. This image 
is also used frequently in Taoist polemics. 
I suppose a modern Western equivalent 
would be the frequently cited but mis- 
guided idea that if enough monkeys typed 
on a word processor long enough, they 
will produce the plays of Shakespeare. 
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[meaning of "beyond words"] is not [even at the level of the meaning of] 
unexplainability that is beyond the individual [phrases of the] tetralemma, 
let alone beyond the multiple or the combined [type of tetralemma], or even 
that of Vatsiputriya. How can it be [at the level of] the Tripitaka, Shared, 
Distinct, or Perfect [Teachings]? 

[Reasons why Taoism and Buddhism are not comparable or on a par] 
From the perspective of the basic principles of the [Buddha] Dharma, how 
can the terms "eternal name" "$2; and “eternal way" #738 mean the same 
[in both Buddhism and Taoism], and how can they be considered the same 
from the perspective of the features of their teachings? Even more so, [68c] 
how can they be considered to be on a par when you compare the [Buddhist] 
truths of suffering and the causes of suffering to [the Taoist teaching of] 
"revealing past transgressions and afflictions’? And even more so, how can 
they be considered to be on a par when one considers [the Buddhist teaching 
of] the steps on the path [compared to the practices of Taoism]? As for the 
essentials of the true Dharma, the basis 4 is not the same [as Taoism], and 
the [extended] traces # [of the two] are not the same either. The [phenom- 
enal, historical] traces of the Buddha extend from [world to world and] age 
to age; he was truly a ruler (ksatriya) of the golden ring [underlying] India. 
As for Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, one [Lao-tzu] was only “the scribe at the 
base of a pillar" at the periphery of a small country in China Ft, and [the 
other, Chuang-tzu] was [merely] a servant in the lacquer[-tree] groves of the 
country of the Sung. How can these be compared as being on a par! 


Revealing past transgressions and 
afflictions i 88%: that is, the Taoist 
belief in possible evil influences from for- 
mer lives or the ancestors. 


How can they be considered to be on 
a par when one considers the steps on 
the path 219 444 i244 ian: Ikeda (Gen- 
daigoyaku, 353) extrapolates from the 
previous phrase—on the first and second 
of the Four Noble Truths—to take this 
phrase to refer to the third and fourth 
Truths, thus translating: “There is noth- 
ing [in Taoism] that is on a par with the 
basic teachings of Buddhism with regard 
to the truth of the path and the truth of 
extinction.” 

... he was truly a ruler of the golden 
ring [underlying] India # Att tt Æ 1E. 
X^ SAFI: in Buddhist cosmology, 


the earth is supported by four layers or 
"rings": from the bottom, that of wind, 
water, earth, and gold (or metal). Thus the 
golden ring is the layer immediately below 
the four continents, including Jambudvipa 
(India), the realm in which human beings 
dwell. Thus a universal ruler of the world 
is referred to as a "ruler of the golden 
ring.” See Sadakata Akira, Buddhist Cos- 
mology (1997), 24-27. 

The scribe at the base of a pillar t 
FF #8: a common title for Lao-tzu; not 
very noble, compared to the awe-inspiring 
titles of the Buddha. As described in the 
Shih-chi (see next note), he was merely "an 
official of the archives in Chou.” 

A servant in the lacquer groves of 
the country of the Sung ^ Bii Bid 9: 
the earliest records of the life of Lao-tzu 
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The Buddha has thirty-two [major] marks and eighty [minor] charac- 
teristics associated with his physical body, but Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu were 
physically just ordinary, with ordinary forms that were small and stunted, 
ugly and worthless. A sütra says that the human form in [this world of] 
Jambudvipa is like that of a demon. How can it be on a par with that of the 
Buddha! 

When the Buddha preached the Dharma he emitted [rays of] light and 
the earth shook; all divine and human beings gathered, pressed their palms 
together, and listened to the Dharma. He preached in accordance with the 
capacities [of his audience], [his words] flowed forth like noble reverbera- 
tions, his eloquence was inexhaustible. Those who heard his words did not 
experience them in vain, and all attained the path. [On the other hand,] 
Lao-tzu lived during the Chou Æ] dynasty; the ruler did not know him, and 
the masses did not recognize him. He did not presume to put forth even 


and Chuang-tzu are found in the Shih- 
chi (Records of the Historian) of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien, whose account Chih-i seems to 
follow here. With regard to Lao-tzu Bur- 
ton Watson (The Way of the Tao, 37-38) 
translates the relevant section from the 
beginning of chapter 63 of the Shih-chi: 
Lao Tzu was a native of Ch'ü-jen hamlet 
in Li county, in the K'u district of the 
state of Ch'u. His surname was Li, private 
name Erh, courtesy name Po-yang, and 
posthumous name Tan. He was an official 
of the archives in Chou [the capital)].... 


Lao Tzu practiced the Way and its vir- 
tue. His learning aims at self-effacement 
and possessing no fame. Having lived in 
Chou for a long time, he realized that it 
was in decline and left. As he reached the 
pass, the pass-keeper, Yin-hsi, said, "You 
are about to retire. Please try your best to 
write a book for me.” Thereupon Lao Tzu 
wrote a book in two parts, expounding 
the ideas of the Way and its virtue in over 
five thousand words and then departed. 
None knew how he ended. 


With regard to Chuang-tzu, Burton 
Watson (The Complete Works of Chuang 
Tzu, 1) writes: 

All we know about the identity of Chuang 
Tzu, or Master Chuang, are the few facts 


recorded in the brief notice given him in 
the Shih chi or Records of the Historian 
(ch. 63) by Ssu-ma Chien (1452-89? B.c.). 
According to this account, his personal 
name was Chou, he was a native of a 
place called Meng, and he once served 
as "an official in the lacquer garden" in 
Meng. Ssu-ma Ch'ien adds that he lived 
at the same time as King Hui (370-319 
B.C.) of Liang and King Hsüan (319-301 
B.C.) of Ch'i which would make him 
a contemporary of Mencius, and that 
he wrote a work in 100,000 words or 
more which was "mostly in the nature 
of fable”... 

Scholars disagree as to whether “lac- 
quer garden" is the name of a specific 
location, or simply means lacquer groves 
in general, and the location of Meng is 
uncertain, though it was probably in 
present-day Honan, south of the Yellow 
River. If this last supposition is correct, it 
means that Chuang Chou was a native of 
the state of Sung, a fact which may have 
important implications. 

A sütra says that the human form in 
Jambudvipa is like that of a demon [A] 732 
AJÉAXRAD SR: the Kogi (BT-III, 555) admits 
that this source cannot be identified. 

The masses did not recognize him # F 
^ii: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 353) takes this 
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one word of admonition [to the ruler], and was not able to save even one 
person [among the masses]. He departed through the western barrier riding 
on a decrepit cart, speaking stealthily to Yin-hsi £* & [before he disappeared 
forever]. Where is the public prominence in this [compared to the glory of 
the Buddhas preaching]? Again, [Chuang-tzu worked] in the lacquer[-tree] 
garden; he stained his brush to compose a document, adjusting the phras- 
ing and adding corrections, but [the results] creaked with abstraction. He 
produced "inner" and "outer" sections [of the Chuang-tzu] and sought [the 
approval of] those who have achieved insight, but who listened sympatheti- 
cally, and who attained the way [because of him]? [Nobody.] How can these 
[activities and accomplishments] be considered on a par with [those of the 
Buddha]? 

Such differences are immeasurable, such that they cannot be expounded, 
and [attempting to do so would be] tiresome. How can one take the deviant 
and oppose it to the correct? 

Again, when the Buddha went forth, Indra was on his right, Brahma was 
on his left, Vajrapani (guardian spirits) led the way, and the four assemblies 
followed after, flying through the sky. Lao-tzu drove himself to the western 
barrier on a cart of thin planks [pulled by] a blue-black bull, and worked 
in a field. Chuang-tzu was a servant in anothers employ as a guard for the 
lacquer trees. How can these activities be considered on a par [with those of 
the Buddha]? 

It was destiny that the Tathagata would become a world ruler (cakravartin) 
and [the people of] the four seas waited in reverent awe for him to attain the 
divine jewel [of royal accession]. But he disregarded this glorious rank and 
left home to become the Buddha. [On the other hand] when Lao-tzu was 
east of the barrier he served parsimoniously as a minor official, and when 
he was west of the barrier he tilled a field and cherished a few mou [of land 
instead of cherishing and serving people]. He was never able to abandon 


to refer to the “courtiers, but I believe the 
passage that follows makes more sense if 
it is taken to refer to the general masses of 
people. I believe the contrast being made 
is that Lao-tzu had no influence either 
with the rulers above or the general people 
below (at least during his lifetime). 


Creaked with abstraction 5&2; fH: or, 
“he spoke in metaphors”? 


Blue-black bull F #: lit., "bluish- 
green'; this refers to the bluish-black 


sheen of a bull or horses fur. 


Worked in a field fEH: this phrase 
about "working in a field" is not part of 
the standard legend surrounding Lao-tzu. 
Perhaps it reflects the Buddhist attempt 
to counter the Taoist legends that Lao-tzu 
went to India and became the Buddha 
after he went west of the barrier and dis- 
appeared? 


A few mou &A [of land]: a measure of 
land; about 6.6 mou make up one acre. 
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the bustle of his public and private activities. How can [the lives of] these be 
considered on a par [with that of the Buddha]!? 

Blind people with no sight may believe what you are saying, but those 
who have [the insight of] wisdom will be suspicious and feel pity. Therefore 
it should be known that your [interpretation of] inexpressible is a [mistaken] 
view of [the meaning of] “beyond words’; it embodies [the mistaken views 
based on] the three conventionalities, brings about suffering and the causes 
of suffering, and involves samsara as a matter of course. It is like embracing 
a torch—you will burn yourself and suffer injury. But if you destroy and 
deconstruct these [mistaken] views, [the result will be] as explained above. 

Again, non-Buddhists sometimes use [the saying] “The way that can 
be spoken of is not the eternal Way" to define [the meaning of] "beyond 
words.” They criticize [the teaching of] "neither-arising-nor-perishing" in 
the Middle Treatise and say that [the meaning of] "beyond words" tran- 
scends this phrase of the tetralemma. Ordinarily, hearing this assertion may 
indeed seem to indicate a transcendence [this phrase of the tetralemma], but 
in truth it is not so. What is meant by “non-arising” [in the Middle Treatise] 
is that thoughts of [mistaken] views do not arise. [69a] Since there is no aris- 
ing, there is no perishing. Therefore it says “neither-arising-nor-perishing’” 
However, thoughts of [mistaken] views [based on the idea] of "beyond 
words" give rise to all types of passions, [mistaken] views, doubt, and self- 
centeredness. How can such arising and perishing be used to destroy the 
non-arising-and-perishing of others? Such ignorant and frivolous argument 
should not be accepted. 


4. Questions and answers [6923] 


Question: Will not this [interpretation] arouse [mistaken] views of non- 
arising-and-non-perishing? 

Answer: There are six possibilities. [1] "Beyond words" destroys "nei- 
ther-arising-nor-perishing.” [2] "Neither-arising-nor-perishing" destroys 
“beyond words.” [3] “Beyond words” nurtures “neither-arising-nor-per- 
ishing.” [4] “Neither-arising-nor-perishing” nurtures “beyond words.” [5] 
"Beyond words" is indivisible from “neither-arising-nor-perishing.” [6] 
"Neither-arising-nor-perishing" is indivisible from “beyond words.’ 

No ordinary ignorant people can ascend the noble path. Even their 
arousing of ephemeral notions in all cases involves [the arousing of mis- 
taken] views. Because they have these views, the passionate afflictions of 
suffering and the causes [of suffering] based on the three conventionalities 
[as explained above] follow accordingly. The king of the fish and the mother 
of shellfish are endowed with a multitude of followers; the bonds of karma 
grow vigorously like weeds in an overwhelming [sea of] samsara. [The pas- 
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sionate afflictions and mistaken views] experienced in the life of one single 
person are without limit or boundary; how much more so for many people. 
It should be known that [mistaken] views and attitudes are greatly to be 
feared. Diligently practice cessation-and-contemplation in order to break 
and overcome them. If you arouse an individual [mistaken] view, use [the 
practice of] cessation-and-contemplation of the tetralemma to destroy their 
essence one by one. If you avoid the individual but experience the multiple 
[views], or avoid the multiple but experience the integrated or combined 
[views], or avoid the integrated or combined but experience [the views] 
“beyond words,’ they arise like weeds without end. Deal with them one by 
one through cessation-and-contemplation, and there are none that cannot 
finally be defeated. Be constantly quiescent [through cessation] and con- 
stantly illuminated [through the insight of wisdom], and control [the mis- 
taken views] without ceasing. Sever all [views] you encounter as with a vajra 
sword, and seize awakening as your destiny. If you are able to contemplate in 
this way, but still do not arouse [a full awareness of] the truth [of emptiness], 
the [mistaken] views will be overcome and you will attain [the state of] the 
five skandhas of [skillful] means. If you attain the realization of emptiness, 
all [mistaken] views will be erased and eradicated. Therefore [it is said that] 
"what is destroyed at [the stage of] the first fruit [of the stream-enterer] 
is like crossing waters of forty li; its merit is exceedingly great. I am afraid 
that those who hear this will arouse doubt but, in brief, three [types of 
passionate] bonds are severed. The [insignificant] remainder that are not 
exhausted are like a drop of water. Although the [deluded] attitudes are not 
yet exhausted, there are no longer any remaining [explicit mistaken] views. I 


The king of the fish and the mother of 
shellfish are endowed with a multitude of 


like crossing waters of forty li 9) Pr 
Als + Hk: see the Mahàparinirvàna 


followers ... AER AREA: a summary 
of a passage from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sütra, T 12.678b21-25. The context reads: 


Good son. In this way people also become 
sick and die. Again, Kasyapa, it is like a 
cakravartin who is master over soldiers, 
and has ministers who are constantly 
before him giving advice to the kind, and 
following after him. Again, it is like when 
the king of the fish, the king of the ants, 
the king of the shellfish, the king of the 
bulls, and the master merchant go forth 
in front of them, the multitude all follow, 
without abandoning [their leader]. 


What is destroyed at the first fruit is 


Sutra, T 12.824c16-18: 
As the Buddha explained previously, 
the passionate afflictions severed by a 
srotapanna (stream-enterer) are like 
an expanse of water whose length and 
breadth is forty li, and what remains is 
like a drop of water. 


Three bonds are severed REB — &;: the 
Abhidharma-kosa, for example, teaches 
that one who attains the fruit of the 
stream-enterer severs three types of pas- 
sionate afflictions: the bonds of mistaken 
views 5.4 (namely, the view of a Self), the 
bonds of attachment to the precepts IX 
##, and the bonds of doubt S€4#. 
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have spoken in order from that of the more numerous, so that you can attain 
enlightenment concerning the universal destruction or deconstruction of 
[undesirable] dharmas. 

Question: Realizing emptiness from conventionality deconstructs 
immeasurable [mistaken] views. What is [left to be] deconstructed by the 
two [remaining types of] contemplations? 

Answer: The contemplation of realizing emptiness destroys [mistaken] 
views and attitudes, and [the two types of contemplation] together can 
be said to involve the deconstruction of "being" The next contemplation 
[of realizing conventionality from emptiness] involves the deconstruction 
of “non-being.” That which is deconstructed by the contemplation of the 
Middle is both [being and non-being] so that it is not either extreme, but 
correctly manifests the Middle Way. Therefore the Ta chih tu lun says, “The 
two [mistaken] views of being and non-being are extinguished without 
remainder; we bow our heads to the Dharma teaching venerated by the 
Buddha.” Thus you should know that all [mistaken] views, both vertical and 
horizontal, are not yet [fully] deconstructed through the second contempla- 
tion [of realizing conventionality from emptiness], so do not mistake it for 
the true [and final] Dharma. 

Question: You have identified [the Tripitaka teaching of] samsara as 
“being” and identified [the Shared teaching of] the two vehicles as “non- 
being.” The vertical and horizontal ramifications of the [mistaken] views of 
being are immeasurable; is it the same for non-being? 

Answer: Ordinary ignorant beings have deluded notions and arouse 
attachments to things they come in contact with; therefore there are many 
[mistaken views related to] being. Those of the two vehicles have already sev- 
ered [the explicit] views and attitudes, so in a horizontal sense they do not 
[have such immeasurable afflictions]. However, they are enlightened [only] 
about emptiness. The Mahayana involves destroying or deconstructing that 
which is called “the [mistaken] view of emptiness.’ 


The two views of being and non-being passions: 
are extinguished without remainder; we Je m'incline devant la Loi vénérable du 
bow our heads to the Dharma teach- Buddha. 
ing venerated by the Buddha 4#— 5, ^ Chodron (1, 28) has: 
WE STE EI PEUT EE Biz: from the opening Ceaseless destruction of the two views of 
verses of the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.57c13-14. existence and non-existence, 
Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 3) translates: The true nature of the things preached 
Destruction sans reste des deux vues by the Buddha, 
dexistence et de non-existence, Eternal, stable, immutable, purifying the 
Vrai Caractére des choses préché par le passions: 
Buddha, I prostrate to the venerable Dharma of 


Éternelle, stable, immuable, purifiant les the Buddha. 
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2. Clarification of gain and loss [69229] 


The second subject concerns [69b] gain and loss. 

Question: What is to be gained or lost from practicing the cessation- 
and-contemplation of [mistaken] views one by one in this way? 

Answer: This can be answered with four phrases: 1. old delusions are not 
removed and new delusions also arise; 2. old delusions are removed and new 
delusions also arise; 3. old delusions are not removed and new delusions do 
not arise; and 4. old delusions are removed and new delusions do not arise. 

First, this can be compared to taking medicine. [The first situation is like 
when] an old disease is not healed and the medicine is causing yet another 
disease to arise. The second [situation is like when] the disease is healed but 
the medicine causes another disease [as a side effect]. The third [situation 
is like when] the disease is not healed but the medicine does not cause any 
harmful side effects. The fourth [situation is like when] the old disease is 
healed and the effects of the medicine also wear off. 

The first two types are characteristics of gain and loss for non-Buddhist 
ways [of practice], and the latter two types are characteristics of gain and loss 
for Buddhist disciples. 

What does this mean? [As for the first phrase, suppose that] basically 
you utilize cessation-and-contemplation to heal the delusions of samsara, 
but you have thoughts of covetous desires, and not all [passionate afflictions] 
are put to rest. As a result of [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation, 
further [mistaken] views are aroused, destroying the causes and results [of 
enlightenment] without exception. This is [the situation wherein] old delu- 
sions are not removed and new delusions also arise. 

Second, [suppose that] when you cultivate cessation-and-contem- 
plation, the crude passionate afflictions, such as covetous desire for food 
and clothing, are stilled and no longer arise. You put up with the cold and 
patiently bear suffering, and do not arouse hate when [your body is] cut 
with a sword or passion when [your body is] smeared with perfume, and 
you maintain equanimity with regard to gaining or losing material riches. 
However, you should be very wary of thoughts of attachment and [mistaken] 
views. They are like thirsty horses who guard their water; they are impudent 


Do not arouse hate when cut with a Again, the Tathagata maintains equa- 
sword or passion when smeared with nimity among both enemies and friends. 
perfume, and you maintain equanimity Whether his body is cut with a sword [by 
with regard to gaining or losing material enemies] or smeared with perfume [by 
riches 7J 8| & & E fU DEAE OF friends], he does not arouse thoughts of 
#: see the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12. enriching or taking revenge against these 


644b19-21: two types of people. 
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and destructive, and can make the causes and results [of enlightenment] 
come to naught. This is [the situation wherein] old delusions are gone but 
new delusions arise. 

These [first] two types [of situations] correspond to non-Buddhist 
[practices]. Objects of passion arouse passion, and objects of anger arouse 
anger. If there are those who learn cessation-and-contemplation yet suc- 
cumb to these things, they are the same as the non-Buddhists. 

Third, the disciples of the Buddha cultivate cessation-and-contempla- 
tion and practice the way of [skillful] means. They are profoundly aware 
of the causes and conditions of [mistaken] views, passions, and ignorance. 
When an ephemeral thought arises, they know its three conventionalities, 
and one by one they deconstruct the nature and marks [of mistaken views 
and so forth] through cessation-and-contemplation. Even though [some 
vestiges of] greed and anger remain, they are devoid of the attachments of 
[mistaken] views, and the sixty-two [kinds of mistaken views] have been 
overcome and do not arise. This is [the situation wherein] old delusions are 
not removed and new delusions do not arise. These are people who are on 
the path of [skillful] means. 

Fourth, if you are able in this way to examine and reproach and be mind- 
ful one by one [of the mistaken views] through the four types of contempla- 
tion of the three conventionalities, to penetrate delusions and the emptiness 
of their nature and marks, become fully awake and arouse [insight into] the 
truth [of emptiness], and attain the insight of the principle [of reality], then 
you have not merely removed the old disease forever, but new disease will 
not be aroused. This is to realize the path of insight into the truth, and to 
become a Noble One. 


3. Clarification of levels [69b24] 


Third is to clarify the levels of the destruction or deconstruction of [mis- 
taken] views. 

If you cultivate these methods and are clearly aware of the Four Truths, 
and skillfully use the wisdom of contemplation to overcome [mistaken] 
views, this is to rely on the method of the Tripitaka [Teachings], that is, [to 
practice] the general and distinct states of mindfulness. This overcomes the 
four warped views; if the four warped views do not arise, you arouse the level 
of “heat, and perfect the various preparatory levels of means. Progressing 
to the destruction of [mistaken] views, you arouse [insight into] the truth 
[of emptiness] and become a noble [arhat]. This is the level of the first fruit. 


General and distinct states of mindfulness #5! 23: see the Glossary for details on 
these terms, and Chart 1 on the levels of attainment in Volume 3. 
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If you rely on the Shared Teachings, the level for overcoming [mistaken] 
views is the stage of "parched wisdom" If you attain [and drink] the water of 
the principle [of reality], the mind is moistened and you attain the stage of 
[realizing your] potential. If you advance further [69c] and destroy the [mis- 
taken] views, you realize the stages of the “eighth person" and of “insight.” 

If you rely on the Distinct Teachings and overcome [mistaken] views, 
this is [the stage of] the iron cakravartin, the ten levels of faith. If you destroy 
[all] mistaken views, this is [the stage of] the copper cakarvartin, the levels 
of the ten abodes. 

If you rely on the Perfect Teaching and overcome [mistaken views], this 
is the level of the five preliminary grades. If you destroy [and sever all mis- 
taken] views, this is the level of purifying the six senses. 

"Sever" Mi and "overcome" fX are similar terms, but the contemplative 
wisdom [that they respectively imply] is very different. The contemplative 
wisdom of severing and overcoming [mistaken views and so forth] in the 
Tripitaka Teachings involve contemplating the conceivable truth [of empti- 
ness] through the analytical method. The contemplative wisdom of severing 
and overcoming in the Shared Teachings involve contemplating the con- 
ceivable truth [of emptiness] through realizing the essential [emptiness of 
all things]. The contemplative wisdom of severing and overcoming in the 
Distinct Teachings involve knowing the Middle Way, though gradually and 
progressively. The contemplative wisdom of severing and overcoming in the 
Perfect Teaching involves [realizing] the Middle [Way] in a single thought. 
Thus you should not confuse their meanings by hearing [the similarity of] 
the terms [and thinking they are the same]. 

Question: If one can enter the level of the wise person by overcoming 
the [mistaken] views of conventionality, then even if one has not yet gotten 
rid of [all] old delusions, new delusions should no longer arise. When such 
people cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, do they arouse the objects of 
various [mistaken] views or not? 

Answer: This situation involves arousing karmic influences from past 
lives. The [mistaken] views [that arise based on] karmic influences from 
past lives are “old delusions.” This is like when people take medicine and the 
medicine attacks the latent disease so that the latent disease is affected [lit., 
“moved” to heal itself in an instant. Therefore this medicine does not cause 
any new disease. 

Question: Why do you not directly clarify the levels of realizing empti- 
ness by destroying and deconstructing the conventional for the Distinct and 
Perfect [Teachings], instead of clarifying the levels for realizing emptiness 
for the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings? 

Answer: In the above (section at the beginning of the fifth fascicle), I 
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have clarified the cultivation of arousing and non-cultivation of arousing 
the ten objective realms, their interpenetration, and so forth, wishing to 
point out the shallow and profound methods for those who practice, and to 
discuss the various levels [of attainment]. Also, I directed the practitioner's 
awareness concerning this things, wishing to clarify the partial and complete 
levels. Again, the partial methods for realizing and entering emptiness are 
all means and auxiliary practices of the path for the Distinct and Perfect 
[Teachings]. Again, this is the meaning of the phrase "There are many atten- 
dants who serve and guard.” Again, there is no true reality separate and apart 
from [the conventional reality of] means, so [realizing] the partial is [to real- 
ize] the complete. Therefore it says [in the Paficavimsati Sutra], “The wisdom 
and severance of those of the two vehicles is [equivalent to] the bodhisattvas 
forbearance of the non-arising of dharmas.” 

To summarize the meaning of cessation-and-contemplation with regard 
to [penetrating] the essence of conventionality by realizing emptiness [is as 
follows]. The wheel of [mistaken] views is stilled, and "once you experience 
[the stage of] non-retrogression, you are forever quiescent’; this is called 
"cessation." To penetrate [the realization that] views have no [substantial] 
nature, and that both nature and marks are empty, is called “contempla- 
tion.” To perceive the principle of the real truth is called "non-arising? The 
principle itself does not arise, and the principle also does not perish. This 
“non-arising-and-non-perishing” is also called “the forbearance from real- 
izing the non-arising [of dharmas].” Also, [mistaken] views and delusions do 


arising of dharmas Z R£% E wel LF 

WE AEA IED: see the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 

8.381b23-26: 
Subhüti, the wisdom and severance of 
those [at the level of] "the eighth person,” 
corresponding to the attainment of the 
"first fruit"] is [equivalent to] the bod- 
hisattvas forbearance of the non-arising of 
dharmas. The wisdom and severance of 
the stream-enterer, the wisdom and sev- 
erance of the once-returner, the wisdom 


There are many attendants who serve 
and guard 4 (em F¥ (fi: the traditional 
commentaries give no explanation of this 
phrase or where it is from, but it is a phrase 
from the parable of the burning house in 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.13c23-24. Hurvitz (60 
[56]) translates: 

At that time the great man gives to each 
child one great carriage. The carriage is 
high and wide adorned with a multitude 
of jewels,... it is yoked to a white ox, 


whose skin is pure white, whose bodily 
form is lovely, whose muscular strength 
is great, whose tread is even and fleet like 
the wind. [This ox] also has many atten- 
dants serving and guarding it. 


and severance of the non-returner, and 
the wisdom and severance of the arhat, are 
all [equivalent to] the bodhisattva's for- 
bearance of the non-arising of dharmas. 


Once you experience non-retrogres- 


sion, you are forever quiescent — %78 
Ik BL: a phrase from the opening section of 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 15.537c21. 


The wisdom and severance of those 
of the two vehicles is [equivalent to] the 
bodhisattva's forbearance of the non- 
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not arise; this is called the “non-arising of causes.” There is no [substantial 
self who] experiences retribution in the three evil destinies; this is called the 
“non-arising of results.” Causes and results neither arise, nor do they perish. 
This “non-arising-and-non-perishing” is also called “the forbearance of the 
non-arising [of dharmas].” This teaching of non-arising is common to [all 
forms of] cessation-and-contemplation. Again, it is through [the practice 
of] cessation-and-contemplation that one perfects the gate of non-arising. 
Thus ends [the exposition of] the universal destruction or deconstruction of 
[mistaken] views and delusions by realizing and entering emptiness through 
conventionality. [end of fascicle five] 


2. The contemplation of realizing emptiness from the conventional 
in terms of conceptual attitudes [70a6-73b25] 


Second is [to penetrate] the essence of conceptual attitudes by realizing 
emptiness and deconstructing dharmas universally. This consists of three 
parts: 1. to clarify conceptual attitudes as conventional; 2. to clarify the con- 
templation of the essence [of the emptiness of conceptual attitudes], and 3. 
to clarify the levels [of attainment]. 


1. Conceptual attitudes as conventional [7027] 


"Conceptual attitudes as conventional" refers to [attitudes such as] [greed 
or] covetousness, anger, ignorance [or delusion], and [selfish and arrogant] 
pride. These are called the "dull [obvious passionate] afflictions,’ and prop- 
erly speaking are also called the “three poisons.’ As we traverse through the 
triple world (of desire, form, and no-form), we experience ten [destinies, 
from hell to Buddhahood]. These three realms each include nine stages, and 
each of these stages include nine levels, giving a total of eighty-one levels. All 
of these involve the generation of karma [with its concomitant recompense], 
which leads to experiencing rebirth in the triple world. These [karmic ret- 
ributions and conceptual attitudes] are not exhausted even at [the level of 
attaining] the first fruit [of the stream-enterer], [at which one must still 
experience rebirth] seven times. [One who has attained the first fruit and 


The three poisons — €: for reasons “eighty-one types of conceptual attitudes" 
unclear, here Chih-i uses the terms cov- that make up, in addition to all the delu- 
etousness Ñ or passions &, pride 18, and sions of mistaken views, the first of the 
ignorance X, rather than greed, anger, three categories of delusions. I could not 
and delusion (or ignorance), the terms identify the source for this numerical clas- 
more common for the “three poisons.’ sification. 


These three realms each include nine Not exhausted even at the first fruit [of 
stages, and each of these stages include the stream-enterer], [at which one must 
nine levels, giving a total of eighty-one still experience rebirth] seven times # 
levels =F ALi HA ano NT an: — RAE LAH: see, for example, the Abhi- 
the Abhidharma-kosa (fascicle 6, sec 5-8; — dharma-vibhdsa-Sastra, T 28.183b25-27: 


see T 29.32a-b) divides the triple realm The Buddhist sütras explain that if you 


as a whole into nine stages: one for the sever the three [types of the] bonds [of 
realm of desires, four for the realm of form passionate afflictions], you are called a 
(the four dhyàna stages), and four for the $rotàpanna (stream-enterer), will not fall 
realm of no-form. Chih-i, however, claims back into the evil destinies, and will cer- 
that there are nine stages (each with nine tainly realize the ultimate path. However, 
levels) for each of the three realms, result- you will still experience seven existences 
ing in eighty-one levels. This is turn serves and seven births in the human and divine 
as the basis for counting the delusions of realms. 
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overcome many delusions and passionate afflictions] is like a lamp, which 
burns more brightly just before [the fuel is] exhausted. [At this stage] you 
still have [passionate sexual] desires, but you do not lust after those who are 
not your spouse; you experience anger, but you "cultivate the stages without 
calamity"; you have delusions, but you do not conceptualize the nature of 
reality [as substantial]; you naturally [keep] the precepts that accompany 
the path; therefore these are called “passionate afflictions proper.” This 
[situation] is not the same as with the delusions of [mistaken] views, which 
overflow without direction and give rise to attachments whenever there is 
contact with [sense] objects. 

That which is called "conceptualization" gets its name from reliance 
on [conceptual] understanding. At the early [stages], the contemplation of 
the true [that is, emptiness] is shallow, and still involves matters that are 
obstacles [to realization]. These delusions are removed at later [stages] after 
repeated reflection on emptiness. Therefore these are called "the delusions of 
conceptual attitudes.” The [Abhidharma] scholastics say that “[The afflictions 
of] the realm of desires are called ‘greed or covetousness; [the afflictions of] 
the higher realms are called ‘passions.” The scholars of the Cheng-shih lun 
criticize this statement, saying that those in the upper realms still covet 
the flavor of dhyana meditation [and thus are guilty of covetousness], and 
those in the lower realms also have passionate desires. Thus passions and 


Cultivate the stages without calam- 
ity «EX X: this phrase is ambiguous; I 
have taken 3& to refer to the "stages" (as 
in bhümi) with regard to the "nine stages" 
of the triple world. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
361) translates the phrase literally: “you 
cultivate the land for a living so you do 
not die young." It seems to me that the 
context would be better served by under- 
standing # as "stages" rather than “land.” 
Again, the phrase strikes me as a classi- 
cal or popular saying, but the traditional 
commentaries do not identify it as such. 


Passionate afflictions proper 1EJR1&: 
that is, the explicit afflictions of concep- 
tual attitudes, not the habitual traces. 


Scholastics % A: lit., "those concerned 
with numbers." Perhaps referring specifi- 
cally to scholars who were concerned with 
compiling lists and categorizing Buddhist 
teachings in terms of their numerical con- 


tent, e.g., three realms, nine liberations, 
ten stages, and so forth, which Chih-i may 
identify generally as “Abhidharma.” 


The afflictions of] the realm of desires 
are called 'greed or covetousness'; [the 
afflictions of] the higher realms are called 
‘passions 8&3 & L7. X: the Shiki 
(BT-IV, 6) points out that in the beginning 
of the fourth fascicle of the Abhidharma- 
hrdaya-sástra, (T 28.899c13ff.), there is a 
distinction made between the afflictions 
of covetousness and passions. The context 
does claim that of the ninety-eight types 
of afflictions, five are of “covetous desires" 
and ten are of "passions," but there is no 
mention of the distinction between which 
afflictions belong to which realm. 

The scholars of the Cheng-shih lun ... 
no greed or covetousness: the source of 
this position attributed to the Cheng-shih 
lun scholars is unknown. 
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covetousness are common to both [those in the lower and higher realms]; 
in what sense can they be fixed as belonging to one side [or the other]? If it 
is said that greed or covetousness is heavier for those in the lower realms, 
and greed or covetousness is lighter for those in the higher realms, then does 
this mean that those whose greed or covetousness is "light" have no greed 
or covetousness? This is just one [tentative] explanation. When the Buddha 
was in the world he gave various explanations in accordance with various 
conditions; these are conventional verbal [explanations], and not fixed [for 
all situations at all times]. Thus you should not rely on just one interpretation 
[among many possibilities]. When you are faced with passionate afflictions, 
you should just destroy and remove them, and not be bothered with arguing 
whether they are [to be called] “covetousness” or “passion.” This is analo- 
gous to removing dung [from toilets]: the primary purpose is to remove 
the impurities, and it is not crucial to make fine distinctions [concerning 
the types of excrement being handled]. There are means that are essential 
to entering the path, but verbal [scholastic] distinctions are secondary. If 
you wish to know the fine points [concerning such scholastic matters], you 
should consult [texts such as] the Abhidharma and Cheng-shih lun, where 
they are clarified and discussed in detail. What I am going to discuss here 
is the [practical] contemplation of emptiness and conventionality [for the 
deconstruction and destruction of conceptual attitudes]. 


2. Contemplation of the conventionality of concepts [70a25-71b29] 


Second is to clarify the contemplation of the essence [of emptiness, for the 
sake of deconstructing and destroying conceptual attitudes]. 

Those of the teaching of arising-and-perishing [of the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings], use analytical wisdom to sever [mistaken] views in the first [stages], 


Not be bothered with arguing whether 
they are "covetousness" or “passion” 1% 
MAE: this point is reminiscent of the 
famous analogy of the poisoned arrow, in 
which the Buddha teaches that—as one 
who is shot by a poisoned arrow should 
not be concerned with such details as who 
shot the arrow and where the poison came 
from but should be concerned with pull- 
ing the arrow out and being healed— peo- 
ple in this world should not be concerned 
with metaphysical questions (such as if 
the world has a beginning or not) but with 
removing passionate afflictions and real- 
izing enlightenment. 


Analogous to removing dung: the pri- 
mary purpose is to remove the impuri- 
ties, and it is not crucial to make fine 
distinctions $ 4I E: SMELL ADR 13 26 ay 
JE: the classical commentaries do not 
give a source for this analogy; perhaps it is 
Chih-i's variation on the "poisoned arrow" 
theme. Or, perhaps, it is also a reflection of 
the work done in the parable of the "poor 
son’ in the Lotus Sütra. 


Consult the Abhidharma and Cheng- 
shih lun RHEA pis: see, for example, 
sections 122-125 of the Cheng-shih lun 
(T 32.309b-311b) on the features, causes, 
faults, and severance of covetousness. 
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and then they again use analytical wisdom to deeply reflect on and sever 
conceptual attitudes in the later [stages]. Those of the teaching of neither- 
arising-nor-perishing [Shared Teachings] use insight into the essence [of 
reality] to realize emptiness in the first [stages], and then in the later [stages] 
they again use [contemplation of] the essence of conceptual attitudes to 
deeply reflect on [their emptiness], without relying on other ways. We 
are now concerned with realizing emptiness through [contemplating] the 
essence of covetous desires as conventional. When the nine levels of desires 
and delusions arise one after the other, they each involve the three kinds of 
conventionality, just as a woman has six desires, that is, 1. desire for "color- 


A woman has six desires KẸ WE: 
these are six kinds of desires felt by human 
beings with regard to members of the 
opposite sex. See, for example, the dis- 
cussion of the “nine considerations [of 
the decay of a corpse]” and “rejecting the 
seven types of passions” in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.218a13-24; Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 
1322-23) translates: 


1. Rejet des sept sortes damour 

Ces Neuf Notions [des horreurs] écartent 
chez l'homme les sept sortes d'amour 
(saptavidha raga). 

1. IL y a des hommes qui s'attachent aux 
couleurs (varna): rouge (lohita), blanc 
(avadáta), rouge-blanc (Svetarakta), 
jaune (pita), noir (krsna). 

2. Il y ades hommes qui ne sattachment 
pas aux couleurs, mais qui s'attachent 
seulement aux figures (samsthdna): peau 
fine, doigts effilés, yeux expressifs, hauts 
sourcils. 

3. Il y a des hommes qui ne sattachent 
ni aux figures ni aux couleurs, mais 
qui sattachent seulement aux attitudes 
(iryapatha): manières dentrer, de sarré- 
ter, de sasseoir, de se lever, de marcher, 
de stationner, de saluer, de lever ou de 
baisser la téte, de hausser les sourcils, de 
cligner des yeux, de s'approcher, de pres- 
ser un objet en main. 

4. Il y a des hommes qui ne s'attachent 
ni aux figures, ni aux couleurs, ni aux 
attitudes, mais qui s'attachent seulement 
au langage: sons doux termes élégants, 
discours appropriés aux circonstances, 


répondant à la pensée, respectant des 
ordres, capables démouvoir le coeur des 
hommes. 

5. Il y a des hommes qui ne s'attachent 
ni aux figures, ni aux couleurs, ni aux 
attitudes, ni aux sons doux, mais qui s'at- 
tachent seulement [aux fourrures] fines, 
lisses, adoucissant la peau, assouplissant 
la chair, rafraichissant le corps par temps 
chaud et l'attiédissant par temp froid. 

6. Il y a des hommes qui s'attachent 
simultanément aux cinq choses mention- 
nées ci-dessus. 

7. Il ya des hommes qui ne s'attachent 
pas à ces cinq choses, mais qui sattachent 
seulement à l'apparence humaine, 
homme ou femme. Jouiraient-ils méme 
des six amours (kama) submentionnés, 
s ils viennent à perdre la personne aimée, 
ils refusent encore de sen séparer et ils 
renoncent aux cinq objets de la jouis- 
sance (paricakamaguna) si estimés du 
monde, pour la suivre dans la mort. 


Chodron (3, 1082-83) has: 


These nine notions [of the horrible] elim- 

inate the seven types of lust in people. 

1. There are people who are attached to 
colors, red, white, reddish-white, yel- 
low, black. 

2. There are people who are not attached 
to colors but who are attached only to 
shapes, delicate skin, tapered fingers, 
expressive eyes, arched eyebrows. 

3. There are people who are not attached 
to either colors or shapes, but who 
are attached only to postures, ways 
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fulness” [or "sexiness"] &&$85, 2. desire for [good] appearance [or “a comely 
face"] 7E $28, [70b] 3. desire for a noble demeanor RAH, 4. desire for 
[beautiful] words and sounds Bia #&, 5. desire for delicacy iH aK, and 
6. a desire for [attractive] physical marks A.fH$&k. Various distinctions can 
be made [concerning these desires]. If an ascetic comes into contact with 
these six desires, they can defile his sense faculties; his blood will pound 
in his veins, and the appearance of covetousness will be manifested exter- 
nally. These [six desires] are not severed even at the level of the first fruit [of 
the stream-enterer]. How much less so [can they be avoided] by ordinary 
beings. Ananda still had habitual traces [of these desires], so when he saw 
women within the assembly he would speak with them first. His [sensual] 
desires were aroused by these remaining habitual traces; how much more 
[would desires be aroused] by the passionate afflictions themselves. The 
Lotus Sütra says, "One should not preach the Dharma with reference to a 


of entering, of stopping, sitting, ris- 
ing, walking, standing, bowing, raising 
or lowering the head, raising the eye- 
brows, winking the eye, approaching, 
holding an object in the hand. 

4. There are people who are not attached 
to colors or shapes or postures, but 
who are only attached to language, soft 
sounds, elegant words, speech appro- 
priate to the circumstance, replying to 
a thought, honoring orders, capable of 
moving peoples hearts. 

. There are people who are not attached 
to colors or shapes or positions or soft 
sounds, but who are only attached to 
fine smooth [furs], gentle to the skin, 
softening the flesh, refreshing the body 
in the heat and warming it in the cold. 

6. There are people who are attached to 
all five things listed above at once. 

7. Ihere are people who are not attached 
to these five things but who are only 
attached to the human appearance, 
male or female. Even if they were to 
enjoy the five lusts mentioned above, 
when they come to lose the loved per- 
son, they refuse to separate from them 
and they renounce the five objects of 
enjoyment so esteemed by the world 
so as to follow their loved one in death. 


wA 


Ananda still had habitual traces, so 


when he saw women within the assembly 
he would speak with them first #pt 8f 
BRP AHA R: or, “he would speak 
to them first [before being addressed by 
them], breaking the rule that monks 
should not speak to women unless first 
being addressed by them? See the refer- 
ence to Ananda in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.260C9-12: 
In this way the other wise and noble 
ones, though they are able to sever pas- 
sionate afflictions (klesa), are not able 
to sever their habitual traces. Ananda, 
for example, had habitual traces of lust- 
ful desires, and though he had attained 
the path of the arhat, when he sat in the 
midst of an assembly of men and women 
his eyes would first look at the assembly 
of women and he would talk and preach 
to them. 


This section in the Ta chih tu lun con- 
tains many examples of the results of 
“latent habitual traces" of passionate afflic- 
tions suffered by many of the Buddhas 
main disciples. 

Also, the Inyo points to the biography of 
Ánanda in the Great Collection of Jewels, T 
11.326b-327c. 

One should not preach the Dharma 
with reference to a female body and 
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female body and become attached to those forms that arouse attitudes of 
[sensual] desire.” If you become attached to these forms, these sense objects 
will agitate your mental faculties and arouse thoughts of [sensuous] desires; 
this is conventionality as causal arising. Thoughts [of sensual desires] will 
arise continuously [one after the other] without a break, finally leading you 
to actually perform the deed; this is conventionality as continuity. The fea- 
tures of thoughts with [sensual] desires are different from those that have 
no [sensual] desires; this is conventionality as relativity. [If you realize the 
conventionality of conceptual attitudes in this way, that] conventional things 
are empty and have no [substantial] reality, you will not become conceptu- 
ally [attached] to these [afflictions], and will take this [realization] as the 
principle of the path. 

Contemplate these thoughts of [sensual] desires. Do they arise from the 
sense faculties, or do they arise from the sense objects, or do they arise from 
both [the faculties and objects], or do they arise apart from [the faculties and 
objects]? If [we say that] they arise from the sense faculties, this means that 
thoughts arise on their own before coming in contact with sense objects [but 
this is impossible]. Do they arise from the sense objects? But sense objects 
are an ‘other’ [existence outside the senses]; how can they be responsible for 
[the arising of sensual desires] in oneself? Do they arise from both? But that 
would require the arising of dual mental functions. Do they arise without a 
cause? But it is impossible [for something to occur] without a cause. If we 
examine [the arising of sensual] desires with the tetralemma, [we can see 
that] desires do not “come” from anywhere. Since they do not come from 


become attached to those forms that 
arouse attitudes of desire 7-55 Zc A E WX 
EA AK AB 4H I ES SEY: a phrase from the 
opening of chapter 14 on “The Practice 
of Peace" in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.37b3- 
4. The phrase is ambiguous, especially 
since Chih-is quote leaves out the closing 
phrase, that "one should not take plea- 
sure in seeing [a woman].” Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 209 [192]) translates: 


The Threefold Lotus Sütra (222) translates: 


Again a bodhisattva-mahasattva should 
not preach the Law to women, display- 
ing an appearance capable of arousing 
passionate thoughts, nor have pleasure 
in seeing them; if he enters the home of 
others, he does not converse with any 
girl, virgin, widow, and so forth. 


The BDK translation of the Lotus Sütra 
(Kubo and Yuyama, 206) has: 


Nor should a bodhisattva-mahasattva 
take a womans body as the mark of some- 
thing that can produce thoughts of desire; 
but even when preaching the Dharma 
to her, he should have no desire to see 
her. If he enters another's house, he does 
not talk with little girls, or maidens, or 
widows. 


The bodhisattva, a great being, should 
expound the teaching without any thought 
of or desire for, or wish to see, a womans 


body. 


Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 363) translates: 


One should not preach the Dharma 
using topics that would arouse desirous 
attitudes with regard to the female body. 
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anywhere, they do not go anywhere. They are ultimately empty and quies- 
cent. When people with sharp faculties contemplate in this way, one level of 
conceptual attitudes as conventional is removed, and one part of true clear 
[wisdom] is manifested. If you do not yet feel a rapport [with this conclu- 
sion], use the four siddhantas, alternate between study and meditation, and 
properly regulate your practice of cessation-and-contemplation in order to 
attain rapport [with the emptiness and conventionality of conceptual atti- 
tudes], thus severing one level of conceptual attitudes and manifesting a part 
of the truth [of emptiness]. 

If people of dull faculties contemplate [the conventionality of concep- 
tual attitudes] as "causally arisen" [as explained in the previous paragraph] 
but are not able to remove even the first level [of afflictions], they should 
contemplate [the conventionality of conceptual attitudes] as “continuity.” 
Do they arise upon the perishing of the previous thought, or do they arise 
when [the previous thought] has not perished, or do they arise from both 
the perishing and not perishing [of the previous thought], or do they arise 
from neither the perishing nor not perishing [of the previous thought]? Sup- 
pose we say that they arise upon the perishing [of the previous thought], but 
then the perishing is not able to arise. Suppose we say that they arise when 
[the previous thought] has not perished, but [this cannot be because] there 
is no arising without perishing. Suppose we say that they arise from [both] 
perishing and not perishing, but [this cannot be because] their natures are 
mutually exclusive. Suppose we say that they arise apart [from each other], 
but this is impossible [because they are mutually dependent]. Thus through 
the tetralemma [we can realize that] desires do not exist [substantially], 
and the four [possibilities of the tetralemma] do not [obtain]. When you 
contemplate in this way you should realize both that which arises [such as 
covetousness and other afflictions of conceptual attitudes] and the objects 
(dharmas) are both empty. If you still do not realize this, you should skill- 
fully cultivate the four siddhantas. 

If you still do not realize this through such cultivation [ofthe siddhàntas], 
you should next contemplate [the conventionality of conceptual attitudes] as 
"relative" in order to reach an understanding as outlined above. This is how it 
should be done for the first level [of afflictions], and the same should be done 
for the later eight levels, thus destroying or deconstructing nine levels of 
covetous desires. It is the same for destroying or deconstructing nine levels 


They do not come from anywhere, Alternate between study and medita- 
they do not go anywhere BESKJR JI: tion faic 88: lit., "between faith [from 
iz: or, “they have no basis for coming, and hearing the teachings] and [the contem- 
no basis for going." plative practices based on] the Dharma.’ 
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of greed, ignorance, and selfish pride. This should be understood as outlined 
above, so I will not repeat the explanation here. Thus the true [emptiness] 
of the nine levels [of afflictions] is made manifest; this is the principle of 
non-arising. The delusions of nine levels are exhausted; this is the cause for 
their non-arising. The results of the realm of desires do not arise; this is the 
result of non-arising. Since there is no arising, there is no perishing; this is 
the forbearance of the non-arising of dharmas, and so forth. 


[7oc] Question: Must the passionate afflictions of the realm of desires be 
fixed at nine levels [or types]? 

Answer: The Cheng-shih lun says that [there are differences between 
the afflictions] overcome on the unobstructed path and those severed 
on the path of liberation, but just teaches nine levels [of afflictions]. The 
Abhidharma teaches that [afflictions are] overcome on the [first] "path of 
means" 7j {#18 and on the “path of supreme progress" ji#x€38, they are sev- 
ered on the “unobstructed path,’ and enlightenment is realized on the “path 
of liberation,’ which shows that there is a state without delusions [but there 


The unobstructed path #38 (dnan- 
tarta-marga): one of the “four paths" P4 
ia that lead to nirvana, as taught in the 
Abhidharma. 1. The path of practice 7/117 
3À (also translated as the “path of means" 
774838) wherein one severs afflictions by 
attaining the three levels of erudition and 
the four good roots; 2. the "unobstructed" 
path £555 (also translated as #438), 
wherein one severs afflictions through 
the attainment of wisdom; 3. the path of 
liberation /# fii, wherein one attains true 
wisdom beyond the previous level; and 
4. the path of supreme progress jx 58, 
wherein one progresses even further to 
attain the results of both meditation and 
wisdom. See the Abhidharma-kosa, fas- 
cicle 25 (T 29.129aff.). 

The path of liberation #138: one of the 
"four paths" as taught in the Abhidharma. 
See previous note. 


Just teaches nine levels "£287.55: the 
Shiki says that this teaching of the differ- 
ence between the two paths is not found 
in the Cheng-shih lun, and the Kogi adds 
that this is a teaching of the Cheng-shih 
lun scholars and is not in the treatise itself 


(see BT-IV, 15-16). The category of "nine 
types of afflictions" is found in the treatise 
in chapter 139 at T 32.324b3ff.: 
Some people say that there are nine types 
of passionate afflictions, [three each of] 
the superior -Ł, middling r^; and inferior 
F: the inferior inferior, the middling 
inferior, the superior inferior, the inferior 
middling, the middling middling, the 
superior middling, the inferior superior, 
the middling superior, and the superior 
superior. There are also nine types of 
wisdom [with the same combinations 
of superior, middling, and inferior]. 
The first afflictions to be severed are the 
superior superior ones, and the inferior 
inferior ones are [severed] last. The infe- 
rior inferior wisdom severs the superior 
superior afflictions, and so forth until 
the superior superior wisdom severs the 
inferior inferior afflictions.... 
Abhidharma teaches that ... enlight- 
enment is realized on the "path of libera- 
tion" BS & 7; 8 Ee a Ke 
Mr EIU: see, for example, the opening 
section of the Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra, 
where these terms appear at T 28.3c13-15. 
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are still nine types of afflictions]. There are many examples in the sütras [that 
say there are nine types of afflictions], so we will rely on these for now. If 
you enter contemplation [and realize emptiness] through the conventional- 
ity of [mistaken] views, with such an undefiled mind you are quick to sever 
[afflictions] without emerging from contemplation, and there is no need to 
discuss levels and such distinctions. The path of cultivation {$18 (bhávana- 
marga) is slow and gradual, and requires various means for attainment. It 
must be carefully cultivated with skill, alternating between study with faith 
and dharma-meditation. In order to turn and enter the [fourth and highest] 
path of supreme progress, there are numerous [means required to attain 
this] superior progress, and you should know that there are many levels and 
distinctions. [In this sense] there are not only nine [levels of afflictions]. 
"Nine" is used just as a general division. 


1. The realm of forms [70c8] 


Next, destroying or deconstructing the nine levels [of afflictions] of the 
realm of form involves using worldly wisdom or using undefiled wisdom. 
For example, there are those who attain liberation through wisdom and have 
not experienced worldly dhyana meditation tti#, but they have attained 
[the level of] one who has no more to learn by using undefiled [wisdom]. 
People who have attained the first fruit [of the stream-enterer] and have not 
experienced dhyàna meditation must progress in their cultivation by serious 
reflection on the principle [of reality] by using undefiled [wisdom]. A person 
who has attained liberation through both can use either undefiled wisdom 
or worldly wisdom. Let us, for now, look at the situation with regard to one 
who relies on worldly wisdom to attain dhyana meditation. 

If, upon first practicing dhyana meditation you destroy the obstacles of 
actual deeds, you can thus arouse concentration (samadhi) within the realm 
of desires, and by destroying [the deeper] obstacles of the nature [of reality], 
you can arouse concentration (samadhi) within [the realm of] form. There- 


Arouse concentration within the cles to attaining the path) are contrasted 


realm of desires ŽP Æ: see the pas- 
sage just quoted above from the Cheng- 
shih lun, where the "concentration within 
the realm of desires" is mentioned at T 
32.324b17. 

Destroying [the deeper] obstacles 
of the nature [of reality] EPNER: usu- 
ally “phenomenal or actual obstacles" # 
BE (that is, actual, phenomenal matters, 
deeds, or experiences that serve as obsta- 


with "obstacles of principle" 38 (that is, 
more deeper, habitual aspects of the way 
things are that serve as obstacles to attain- 
ing the path). In this context "obstacles 
of nature" [or should this be "obstacles to 
(Buddha-)nature?] probably corresponds 
to “obstacles of principle,” and to the 
latent habitual tendencies of the afflictions 
remaining after one has severed the bla- 
tant, "active" passionate afflictions. 
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fore it is said that the obstacles of phenomenal or actual deeds [obstruct] 
what is to come [if one had progressed on the path], and the obstacles of 
nature [obstruct] the [four] basic [dhyana]. If you remove the obstacles of 
nature, the dharmas of the first dhyana [stage] will arise. The marks of the 
first dhyana stage are that the body will be sensitive to the eight tactile senses 
and give birth to the meritorious qualities of the five constituents (of exami- 
nation, reflection, joy, bliss, and concentration). [At this level,] “savoring” 
[the experience or "taste" of meditation] is called "covetousness"; making 
light of those who have not yet attained [this level] is called "pride"; and not 
knowing that suffering and the causes of suffering still exist within dhyana 
meditation is called “ignorance.” In this way there are also nine levels [of 
afflictions] within these three delusions, and each level involves the three 
kinds of conventionality. For the eight tactile feelings in the realm of form 
to come into contact with the mental sense organ and so forth of the realm 
of desires is [the conventionality of] “causal arising.” To make distinctions 
within your contemplation without severing them from thought to thought 
is [the conventionality of] "continuity" For the mind that arouses dhyana 
meditation to be different from the mind that does not arouse this is [the 
conventionality of] “relativity.” If you do not destroy [the afflictions] through 
this contemplation, you will experience further rebirth in accordance with 
[the afflictions associated with one-sided] dhyana meditation. How can this 
be called “non-arising”? 

To use the tetralemma [in conjunction with] cessation-and-contempla- 
tion [in this way] is a good and skillful cultivation of practice, [this practice is 
the content of the paths of] “means” and "superior progress.” If you sever one 
level of delusions, this is called “the unobstructed path.” If you realize a state 
of no delusions, this is “the path of liberation.” If you remove even one part 
of the delusions, then both the cause and the result are non-arising, so this 
is called "realizing emptiness from conventionality" Using the tetralemma 
[in conjunction with] cessation-and-contemplation [to contemplate con- 
ventionality] as "continuity" and as "relativity" is in the same way to realize 
emptiness through the contemplation of conventionality. The destruction of 


[Four] basic #84 [dhyana]: for details $, and coarse $. Or, eight sensations 


on the four dhyana stages in T’ien-t’ai 
thought see Ikeda, Kenkyüchüshaku, 479- 
81. Ikedas note is based on the entry on in 
Chih-i's Introduction to Graded Terms of 
the Dharma Realm, T 46.671a-672b. 


Eight tactile senses / 98: the eight tac- 
tile sensations of heavy Æ, light &£, cold 
m, hot &&, rough ?**(ii£), smooth 18, soft 


that hinder meditation in its early stages: 
movement/restlessness $, itchiness #, 
lightness #£, heaviness Æ, cold 5, heat 7x, 
roughness ilz, and smoothness iR. 


Five constituents Æ x: see Chih-i's pre- 
vious use of this term at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
48a25-29. These are the five constituents 
of the first dhyana stage. 
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the first level [of afflictions] is already [to destroy] the remaining eight levels 
in a like manner. The destruction of covetousness is already, in a like matter, 
the destruction of the nine levels of pride and ignorance. 


1. The first dhyana stage [70c26] 


If you deconstruct and destroy the obstacles of actual deeds at the first 
dhyana stage and arouse a median [state of concentration and attainment] 
and your life ends at this stage, you will not give birth to the second dhyàna 
stage. This is, for example, like not giving birth to the first dhyàna stage 
because you have not escaped from the obstacles of nature in the realm of 
desires. The second dhyàna stage is aroused when you destroy the [obstacles 
of] nature of the first dhyàna stage, along with joy, so it is accompanied by 
the four constituents of [inner purity,] concentration, joy and bliss. Within 
this [stage] there is the savoring [of the bliss of meditation], there is covet- 
ousness, [71a] there is pride, and there is ignorance, each with nine levels [of 
afflictions], and each level involving the three conventionalities. When the 
inner purity of sense objects [in the meditators mind] combines with the 
mental sense organ, this is [conventionality as] “causal arising.” The inter- 
nally pure thoughts continue [one after the other; this is conventionality as 
"continuity"]. Internal [thoughts] that are pure are in contrast to internal 
[thoughts] that are not pure[; this is conventionality as "relative"]. These are 
the three kinds of conventionality [for this level]. If these are not examined 
through contemplation, you will experience rebirth in accordance with this 
dhyana [because it still involves the above afflictions]. You should now use 
cessation-and-contemplation to cultivate practice and perfect [the paths of] 
"means" and "superior progress,’ sever delusions [through the] unobstructed 
[path], become enlightened to the truth [of emptiness through the path of] 
liberation, and realize the non-arising of both phenomena and principle. If 
you have not realized this yet [through the contemplation of conventionality 
as causal arising], you should contemplate [conventionality as] continuity 
and relativity in a similar manner, remove the [other] eight levels in a like 
manner, and [get rid of] ignorance and pride and so forth in a like manner. 


2. The second dhyana stage [71a7] 


The second dhyana stage also has obstacles of phenomena and obstacles of 
nature. When [the obstacles of] actual deeds are gone, you arouse a median 
state [of concentration], and when those of nature are gone you arouse the 
third dhyana stage. This [third dhyana] is aroused along with bliss, and 


Four constituents lu x: these are the constituents of the second dhyana stage. 
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this bliss is profoundly sublime. A Noble One is able to abandon [these 
obstacles], but it is difficult for an ordinary person to abandon them. Within 
this [stage] there are passions and pride and ignorance, each with nine levels, 
and each level involving the three types of conventionality. Bliss [arises] in 
response to the mental sense organ[; this is conventionality as "causal aris- 
ing" ]. Blissful thoughts continue [one after the other; this is conventionality 
as "continuity"]. There is bliss in contrast to non-bliss[; this is conventional- 
ity as “relativity”]. If you do not contemplate thoroughly, you will experience 
rebirth in accordance with this dhyana. You should now use the contem- 
plative wisdom of the tetralemma to deconstruct and destroy these [afflic- 
tions]. Sever delusions through [the paths of] means, superior progress, and 
non-obstruction, and realize the truth [of emptiness] through [the path of] 
liberation, thus realizing the non-arising of both phenomena and principle 
[since you realize that they are merely causally arisen]. If they still are not 
removed, then cultivate [the contemplation of covetousness in terms of their 
conventionality] as continuity and relativity, and approach the remaining 
eight levels in a like manner. Approach the nine levels of [the afflictions of] 
ignorance and pride in a like manner. 


3. The third dhyana stage [71214] 


The third dhyana stage also has the dual obstacles of actual phenomena and 
of nature. If you destroy the obstacles of nature [at this stage, you arouse 
the fourth dhyàna stage]. This arising is accompanied by equanimity or 
abandonment, but also involves passions, pride, and ignorance, which each 
have nine levels and [involve] the three types of conventionality. When the 
immobile dharmas Fh come in contact with the mental sense organ, 
this is [conventionality as] causally arising; and so forth [for conventional- 
ity as continuity and relativity]. If you do not contemplate thoroughly, you 
will experience rebirth in accordance with this dhyana. You should now use 
cessation-and-contemplation [to realize the causal arising of afflictions, and 
to cultivate the paths of] means, superior progress, non-obstruction, and lib- 
eration, and thus realize the non-arising of both phenomena and principle. 
If they are still not removed, then contemplate [their conventionality in 
terms of] continuity and relativity in a like manner. Approach the remaining 
eight levels [of covetousness] and [the nine levels of] ignorance and pride in 
a like manner. 


This bliss is profoundly sublime 32724): with the five constituents of equanimity or 
abandonment 1$, mindfulness, wisdom, bliss, and single-mindedness. 
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4. Ihe fourth dhyana stage [71a20] 


Suppose you attain the [so-called] “non-conceptual heavenly state” [within 
the fourth dhyana stage]—this is called “non-conceptual” because thoughts 
are extinguished but form remains— [ordinary] sentient beings consider 
this as “non-conceptual,” but actually this state still involves conceptions. 
For example, even though the phenomenal obstacles are severed, the [latent 
habitual] obstacles of nature still remain. Since this does not involve lib- 
eration from form, it is called a non-Buddhist heavenly state. If you have 
previously destroyed the thoughts of [mistaken] views, and these thoughts 
of [mistaken] views are gone forever, then there is no reason to be born 
in this heavenly state. If, for some reason your mind arouses this state of 
concentration, you should realize that this [state] also involves the three 
types of conventionality, and you should use the four contemplations [of the 
tetralemma?] to deconstruct it [as causally arisen]. The same goes for [con- 
templating it in terms of the conventionality of] continuity and relativity. 
[The five realms of the non-returner (anagamin)] Suppose you attain the 
five divine realms of the non-returner and further refine the fourth dhyana 
stage. If you use the undefiled to affect the defiled, so that your concentration 
[within the realm] of form turns clear, your resultant reward becomes supe- 
rior. When this superior concentration arises, it also involves the delusions 
of nine levels of passions, pride, and ignorance with their three types of con- 
ventionality. Use the four contemplations to realize penetrating insight into 
the essence [of emptiness and conventionality as causal arising], and realize 
the non-arising of phenomena and principle through unobstructed wisdom 
and liberation. If [the afflictions] still are not removed, then cultivate [real- 


Non-conceptual heavenly state 318 X : 
the fourth of the "divine realms" within 
the fourth dhyana stage. In the T'ien-tai 
scheme, there are nine such levels; for 
details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 341-42. It is 
also identified as one of the twenty-five 
realms of existence. Hurvitz (342) adds: 

We have already encountered this as the 
name of the fourth world of the fourth 
dhyana stage. Chih-i understood the first 
three of these worlds to be within the 
reach even of ordinary persons, if they 
but kept the Buddhist ten command- 
ments and performed dhyàna, and the 
fourth, which is characterized by sensa- 
tion but lack of thought, to be within the 


reach of practitioners of religions other 
than Buddhism. Because of the ease 
of slipping into this state and, through 
error, remaining in it, Chih-i gave it a 
category of its own in addition to includ- 
ing it in the fourth dhyana stage. 


For some reason 2% As: lit., “the 
confluence of causes and conditions.” 


Five divine realms of the non-returner 
(andgamin) LIAR: the "five divine 
realms of the non-returner" are equivalent 
to the fifth through ninth levels of the 
fourth dhyàna stage. One who reaches this 
level is considered to have no more retro- 
gression into the lower stages. For details, 
see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 341-42. 
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ization of their conventionality as] continuity and relativity in a like manner. 
Remove the other eight levels in a like manner, and [sever the afflictions of] 
ignorance and pride in a like manner. [Thus you realize that] the thirty-six 
levels [of afflictions]—that is, the nine [levels each] of four [dhyana stages]— 
[71b] are ultimately non-arising. 


2. The realm of no-form [71b1] 


Next is deconstructing and destroying the nine levels [of afflictions] of the 
realm of no-form EF. Suppose you wish to extinguish “the three types of 
matter [that is, ‘visible form (rüpa)] with regard to resistance and so forth.” 
At that time if you destroy the phenomenal obstacles, you will arouse [the 
concentration of] pre-dhyàna preparations, and if you destroy the obstacle 
of nature you will realize [the concentration of] the place of emptiness. The 


The three types of matter with regard 
to resistance and so forth Zi ARA 5 5x 
= 82 f: these are 1. that which is vis- 
ible and has resistance "] L4H, 2. that 
which is invisible yet has resistance ^^ 
a] RAH, and 3. that which is invisible 
and has no resistance 7^] R4. This is 
based on a passage from a section on the 
four samópattis in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.212a21-23. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1276- 
77) translates: 

C'est pourquoi le yogin "dépasse la 
notion de matières (rüpasamjrnama- 
taikràmati), détruit la notion de résis- 
tance (prati-ghasamjriam nirodhyati) et 
ne songe plus à la notion de multiplicité 
(nanátva-samjriàm na manasikaroti)." 

Le Buddha a parlé de trois sortes de 
matières (rüpa): “1. il y a une matière 
visible et résistante (asti rüpàm sani- 
darsanam sapratigham); 2. Il y a une 
matiére invisible et résistante (asti rupam 
anidarsanam sapratigham); 3. Il y a une 
matiére invisible et non-résistante (asti 
rüpam anidarsanam asapratigham).’ 


Chodron (3, 1048) has: 


This is why the yogin “transcends the 
notion of matter, destroys the notion of 
resistance and no longer thinks about the 
notion of multiplicity.” 

The Buddha spoke of three kinds of 
form: “1. There is form that is visible and 


resistant; 2. There is invisible resistant 
form; 3. There is invisible non-resistant 
form.” 

When the yogin “transcends the notion 
of matter,’ this concerns visible resistant 
form; when he “destroys the notion of 
resistance, this concerns invisible resis- 
tant form; when he “no longer thinks 
about the notion of multiplicity” this 
concerns invisible non-resistant form. 

Furthermore, by the destruction of 
visibles seen by the eye, the yogin “tran- 
scends matter’; by the destruction of 
the ear and sounds, the nose and smells, 
the tongue and tastes, the body and 
tangibles, he “transcends the notion of 
resistance.” In regard to other forms and 
many varieties not described as form, we 
speak of “the notion of multiplicity" 


Pre-dhyana preparations ##)[%]: also 
written R£ (or FH) Œ, “incompletely 
attained concentration.” 


The place of emptiness 2°: short for 
“the samadhi (concentration) which is 
the realization of the inexhaustibility of 
emptiness” ZARE (akasa-anantya- 
ayatana-samadhi), the first level of the 
realm of no-form. See Chih-i's treat- 
ment of these terms in his Introduction 
to Graded Terms of the Dharma Realm, T 
46.675a18-b14; see also the Glossary on 
the "four concentrations on emptiness." 
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concentration that realizes the place of emptiness also involves passions, 
pride, and ignorance. You should use the four contemplations [to cultivate 
the paths of] means and superior progress to realize the non-arising of the 
phenomenal and principle. If [the afflictions are] not removed, then cultivate 
[realizing their conventionality as] continuity and relativity, in a like man- 
ner. Approach the [other] eight levels and [the nine levels of the afflictions] 
of ignorance and pride in a like manner. 

[In the formless realm] you first come in contact with emptiness, but if 
there is a excess of emptiness [which causes] distraction, then you should 
abandon emptiness and come in contact with [the concentration of the 
inexhaustibility of] consciousness, that is, you attain the concentration of 
[the inexhaustibility of] consciousness, and your thoughts attain mutual 
rapport [with the formless realm]. This [state] also involves the delusions 
of passions, pride, and ignorance. Again, use the four contemplations [to 
cultivate the paths of] means and superior progress and so forth to realize 
the non-arising of the phenomenal and principle. The other matters should 
be known [as outlined above]. 

If you first come in contact with [the realm of the inexhaustibility of] 
consciousness and have a excess of a concentrated mind so that you are 
distracted, you should abandon your excessive [reliance on samadhic] con- 
sciousness and come in contact with the consciousness of the place of non- 
existence. But if you come in contact with even a little consciousness, how 
can this be referred to as “non-existence”? If you use even a little conscious- 
ness, how can this be referred to as “the place where nothing is used”? [Nev- 
ertheless at this level] you now realize concentration by coming in contact 
with non-existence. If your thoughts are in rapport with this dharma, [you 
should know that this realm] also involves the three types of conventionali- 
ties and so forth, and you should use the four contemplations, and so forth; 
the other matters should be known [as outlined above]. 

First, the realm of [inexhaustible] consciousness is like an ulcer, and 
the realm of non-existence is like a boil. There is a further, superior [realm 


First come in contact with emptiness 
TÆ: or, as Ikeda extrapolates (Gendai- 
goyaku, 367), “you experience the samadhi 
of the place [of inexhaustible] emptiness.’ 


Come in contact with [the concentra- 
tion of the inexhaustibility of] conscious- 
ness 1$ ?Efil: or, experience the concen- 
tration (samàdhi) of the inexhaustibility 
of consciousness iE ARE, the second 
level of the realm of no-form. 


Come in contact with the conscious- 
ness of the place of non-existence *# 
P ilk: that is, the third level of the realm 
of no-form. Also called the "lesser place" 
47% by Chih-i, since it involves “neither 
consciousness nor no-consciousness"; see 
the Graded Terms, T 46.675a24-28. 


An ulcer X€ and a boil Æ: that is, they 
are situations that must be healed in order 
to reach a higher state? 
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of] concentration called that of “neither conceptions nor no-conceptions.” 
The Abhidharma-vibhdsa-sastra says "this is neither the non-conceptuality 
of the non-conceptual heavenly state, nor the conceptuality of the three 
kinds of emptiness, and therefore it is called ‘neither conceptions nor no- 
conceptions.” A teacher of people has said, “[The realm of] no-form is a vari- 
ant realm of the heavens of form, but the terms should not be used in the same 
way. If we interpret the terms with regard to the realm itself, [we should say 
that] conceptions were already removed by the previous realm [or concentra- 
tion] of non-existence, and here one removes [the conceptual attitude of] no- 
conceptions. Both [attitudes of] ‘concepts’ and ‘no-concepts are abandoned; 
therefore this [realm] is called ‘neither conceptions nor no-conceptions.” The 
Ta chih tu lun says, “[There are four (levels of) formlessness.] One is constantly 
defiled, and distinctions need to be made concerning [the other] three.” The 


Concentration called that of "neither 
conceptions nor no-conceptions" 3E 48 
JESETH: this is the fourth and highest realm 
of formlessness. 


This is neither the non-conceptuality 
of the non-conceptual heavenly state, 
nor the conceptuality of the three kinds 
of emptiness, and therefore it is called 
‘neither conceptions nor no-conceptions’ 
JESETHUA Z2 EASE = 78 ZUR THE JE SE 
#48. see the Abhidharma-vibhasaà-sástra, 
T 28.326c24-28: 


Question: Why is this called "the place 
of neither conceptions nor no-concep- 
tions"? Answer: It is not characterized as 
fully conceptual, and it is not character- 
ized as fully non-conceptual. "Not char- 
acterized as fully conceptual" means it is 
not characterized [as involving conscious 
conceptualization] like the samadhi of 
the ten conceptualizations [of a decaying 
corpse], and "not characterized as fully 
non-conceptual” means it is not charac- 
terized [as fully lacking in conception] 
like the samadhi of complete extinction 
or the samadhi of non-conceptualiza- 
tion.... Therefore it is called "neither 
conceptions nor no-conceptions.” 


A teacher of people Akp: the identity 
of this teacher and the source of this quote 
is unknown. 


[There are four (levels of) formless- 
ness.] One is constantly defiled, and dis- 
tinctions need to be made concerning 
three — 5 Ais = & 21 9I: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.212a29-b1, following the section 
quoted above on the “three types of rpa? 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1278) translates: 


Parmi ces quatre [recueillements] 
immatériels (àrüpya), un [à savoir le 
Naivasamjnhanasamjnayatana] est tou- 
jours impur (sásrava). Pour les trois autres 
ils faut distinguer. 

LAkasanantryayatana est tantót impur 
(sasrava) et tantôt pur (andasrava). S'il est 
impur, cet Akasayatana contient quatre 
agrégats impurs (anásravaskandha); 
s'il est pur, il contient quatre agrégats 
purs. Pour le Vijnananantryayatana et 
lAkimcanyayatana, il en va de méme. 

Tous ces recueillements sont condi- 
tionnés (samskrta) et bons (kusala). 
S'il est impur l'ÀÁkasayatana comporte 
rétribution (savipaka) et est indéterminé 
moralement (avyákrta); s'il est pur, il 
ne comporte pas rétribution. Pour le 
Vijhànáyatana et !Akimcanyayatana, il 
en va de méme. 

S'il est bon, le Naivasamjnana- 
sam-jnayatana comporte rétribution et 
est indéterminé moralement, mais [en 
soi] il ne comporte pas rétribution. 
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first three [realms of emptiness, consciousness, and non-existence] are both 
defiled and undefiled. If one is able to arouse transworldly wisdom [in or 
through these realms], then it can be called undefiled; if one does not arouse 
[transworldly wisdom] in or through this [realm of] concentration, then it 
is defiled. Teachings are given in response to the needs and capacities [of 
the listeners], so they are sometimes obscure and sometimes clear; thus I 
have given this explanation. There are, in fact, some people who arouse [the 
attainment of] non-defilement from within this [fourth realm of] concen- 
tration[, despite the quote from the Ta chih tu lun]. What should we make of 
this? For now I will just rely on the teaching [and leave it at that]. 

Although there are no crude passionate afflictions within this [form- 
less realm of] concentration, there are ten types of minute dharmas [of 
passionate afflictions], as [explained] in the (Tz'u-ti) chan-men. You should 
know that [even] this [realm of] concentration involves the three types of 
conventionality. Now you should singlemindedly utilize undefiled wisdom 
to deconstruct [the paths of] means, superior progress, non-obstruction, 
and liberation and realize the non-arising of phenomena and principle. The 
nine levels [of afflictions of this and other types of conventionality should 
be deconstructed] in a like manner, and should be known as outlined pre- 
viously. If you use worldly wisdom to sever all the delusions of conceptual 
attitudes, this is called the wisdom of exhaustion [of afflictions]. If you sever 
them with undefiled wisdom, this is called the wisdom of non-arising. This 
is called the contemplation of the essence of conceptual attitudes [as empty]. 
This exhaustively destroys the nine times nine [types of afflictions] in the 
triple world, or eighty-one levels of the delusions of conceptual attitudes. 
This is to deconstruct and destroy dharmas universally. 


involve retribution. It is the same for the 
vijnanayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 


Chodron (3, 1049) has: 
Of the four formless [absorptions], 


one, namely, the naivasamjnana-sam- 
jnayatana, is always impure. For the 
other three, one can single out: the 
akasasnantyayatana is sometimes impure 


If it is good, the naivasamjnana-samjna- 
yatana involves retribution and is mor- 
ally indeterminate, but [in itself] it does 
not involve retribution. 


and sometimes pure. If it is impure, this 
akasayatana contains four impure aggre- 
gates; if it is pure, it contains four pure 
aggregates. It is the same for the vijnana- 
nantyayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 

All these absorptions are conditioned 
and good. If it is impure, the akasayatana 
involves retribution and is morally 
indeterminate; if it is pure, it does not 


Ten types of minute dharmas +f 
ik: see the Tz’u-ti chan-men, T 46.523c3-4. 
Chan-jan (BT-IV, 30) identifies these as 
subtle afflictions associated with sensation 
<<, conceptions 44, volitions 17, contact 
lih, attitudes ®, desires &X, understanding 
B, mindfulness &, concentration $E, and 
wisdom $. 
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3. Clarification of the levels of attainment [71b29-73b25] 


Third, clarifying the levels of entering or realizing emptiness through con- 
ventionality by deconstructing or destroying [the afflictions of] conceptual 
attitudes consists of four parts: 1. the levels of deconstructing or destroying 
conceptual attitudes [71c] for those of the Tripitaka [Teachings]; 2. the levels 
of deconstructing or destroying conceptual attitudes for those of the Shared 
[Teachings]; 3. the Distinct [Teachings] with names in common with the 
levels of the Shared [Teachings]; and 4. the Distinct [Teachings], in terms of 
the levels of bodhisattvas of the Shared [Teachings]. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [71c2] 


The levels of deconstructing or destroying [the afflictions of] conceptual atti- 
tudes in the Tripitaka [Teachings] are as follows. The Cheng-shih lun clari- 
fies that [the realization of] the sixteen mental [contemplations of the Four 
Noble Truths] is properly the level of the first fruit [of the stream-enterer]. 
Other traditions claim that [realizing] these sixteen mental [contemplations] 


is the level of insight into the way (darsana-marga). 


Levels of realizing emptiness from 
conventionality by deconstructing con- 
ceptual attitudes WERA 7Efr: for some 
help in following the detailed levels out- 
lined below, see Chart 1 on the levels 
of attainment and the Fourfold Teach- 
ings in Volume 3. My translations of the 
names of the stages follow the Chinese 
and (when given) Chih-i's explanation 
of their content, and do not necessarily 
reflect their "original" meaning or their 
Sanskrit equivalent. A full explanation 
of the names of the stages in terms of 
their original Sanskrit, their variations in 
numerous sources, and their transmission 
and interpretation in China is beyond the 
scope of this current translation. 


The Cheng-shih lun clarifies ...: the 
Kogi (BT-IV, 32) says that "This is a teach- 
ing of the [Cheng-shih lun] scholars, and 
not a text that is clarified in the treatise.’ 

Sixteen mental t7 [contempla- 
tions of the Four Noble Truths]: or, 
"having attained insight into the sixteen 
aspects of the Four Noble Truths.” 


Other traditions claim that these six- 
teen mental [contemplations] is the level 
of insight into the way (darsana-marga) 
RABAT ALE RR (iz: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 
32) points out that the term "other tradi- 
tions" refer to Buddhist traditions other 
than that of the Cheng-shih lun. However, 
he hastens to add, the Abhidharma tradi- 
tion claims that there are only fifteen such 
mental contemplations realized at the 
attainment of the level of "insight into the 
way [of the Four Noble Truths]? See, for 
example, the Abhidharma-hrdaya-sastra, 
T 28.911a2, where it is claimed that one 
who had attained the sixteenth mental 
contemplation already dwells in the "fruit" 
or "result" of the stream-enterer. Thus, 
the Kogi adds, this text claims that only 
the first fifteen such contemplations cor- 
respond to the level of insight into the way 
(54:8, darsana-marga), and the sixteenth 
corresponds to the higher “path of cultiva- 
tion” (1838, bhavand-marga). In any case, 
for Chih-i, in the Tripitaka Teachings the 
highest attainment of the stream-enterer 
is to have full insight into the way (51:8, 
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If, for now, we consider only the path of cultivation (bhavana-marga) 
[beyond the attainments of a stream-enterer], those who sever the first level 
of the desirous delusions [of conceptual attitudes] and gradually reach the 
fifth level of exhausting [conceptual attitudes] are all called those facing [the 
way of] the once-returner (sakrdagamin). If they go beyond this severance 
and attain the exhaustion of the fifth level, all of these are called “wander- 
ing sages" Next, those who exhaustively sever the six levels are called [those 
who have attained] the fruit of the once-returner, and those who go beyond 
severance to attain the [full] exhaustion of the sixth level are called “once- 
returners." 

Next, those who sever the seventh level and reach the eighth level are 
called those facing [the way of] the non-returner (andgamin). Those who 
go beyond this severance and attain the eighth level are called "sons with 
seeds for only one life? Next, those who exhaustively sever the ninth level 
are called [those who have attained] the fruit of the non-returner, and finally 
they do not return again to the realm of desires. 

Next, those who sever the first level of the first dhyàna [stage] attain the 
eighth level of [the realm of] non-conceptuality, and [exhaust] all of seventy- 
one levels [of conceptual delusions]. These are called those facing [the way 
of] the arhat. This [level] includes within it six levels of the non-returner. 
Those who [attain] the ninth [degree of conceptual delusions] through the 
unobstructed path, exhaustively sever the ninth [level of] delusions through 
[the concentration of] non-conceptualization, and realize the ninth [and top 
level] of the path of liberation are called those who have attained the fruit 
of the arhat. Those who exhaust the conceptual [attitudes and delusions] of 
the triple world and attain the wisdom of exhaustion [of delusions] and the 
wisdom of non-arising are called those who do not give birth to passionate 
afflictions. Those who realize the true emptiness of even a part of the eighty- 
one [delusions and afflictions] are called those who [realize] the non-arising 
of the principle [of reality, that is, the emptiness of all things]; for true 
wisdom [that is, the realization of emptiness] to be sufficient is called the 
wisdom of non-arising. Not experiencing [any further rebirth in] samsara is 


darsana-marga) of the Four Noble Truths, 
which consists of sixteen insights or con- 
templations. 

Once-returner —ÍE5: up to this point 
Chih-i has been using the transliteration 
for sakrdágámin, but here he uses the 
Chinese translation. 


Wandering sages A: lit. "[those who 


go from] house to house,” or from this 
world to a heavenly realm and back. 


Sons with seeds for only one life —f& 
T: that is, those who will not be reborn 
again after this life, or "non-returners." 
Once again Chih-i first uses the translit- 
eration and then the translation, in this 
case, of andgamin. 
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called the resultant reward [or, “fruit and recompense” ^£&] of [realizing] 
non-arising. 

If we were to discuss [the level and attainments of] the pratyekabuddha, 
this involves further subjugation of minute habitual traces [of delusions]. 
They are different [from Sravakas] in that they do not give birth [to even 
these habitual traces]. 

This is a short summary of the classification of levels of severing 
[deluded] conceptual attitudes of conventionality in terms of analytical 
[destruction or deconstruction as used in the Tripitaka Teachings]. 


2. Shared Teachings [71c17] 


Second is with regard to those of the Shared [Teachings], to examine the 
essence [that is, emptiness] of conceptual attitudes in terms of levels that 
are in common with that of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. As it is clarified in 
the Paficavimsati Sutra, the [first of the ten bhümi] stages of “parched wis- 
dom" and "potential" up to the sixth stage [of "freedom from desire"] are 
shared with the $rávakas [that is, those of the Tripitaka Teachings], those 
up to the seventh stages [of “completion’] are shared with pratyekabuddhas, 
those up to the eighth stage [of pratyekabuddhahood] and ninth stage [of 
bodhisattvahood] are shared with bodhisattvas, and when those on the stage 
of bodhisattvahood convert, they enter the tenth stage, called the stage of 
Buddhahood. As for the stages that are said to be “shared,” there are higher 
and lower [attainments within the stages]. But, as the Ta chih tu lun says, the 
three people [$rávaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva] are the same in 
severing the afflictions proper, and the same in entering nirvana with and 
without remainder. Therefore it is said that they are “shared. It is like when 


Stages of "parched wisdom" and 
“potential” up to the sixth stage $7 $ 3b 
TEX 75 S 55738. ... they enter the tenth 
stage, called the stage of Buddhahood #% 
A+ BHM: see the Paricavimsati Sūtra, 
T 8.346b2-7, which gives a list of the ten 
bhümi stages: 

Subhüti spoke to the Buddha, saying, 
"World Honored One. What are the ten 
bhümi stages, wherein bodhisattvas are 
endowed with and have attained supreme 
wisdom (anuttara-samyak-sambodhi)? " 

The Buddha said, “Bodhisattva-maha- 
sattvas are endowed with the stages of 
parched wisdom, potential, the eighth 
person, insight, weakening [delusions], 


freedom from desires, completion, pra- 
tyekabuddhahood, bodhisattvahood, and 
Buddhahood. Being endowed with these 
stages, they attain supreme wisdom.” 

See also the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.584c- 
586a, which gives an interpretation of this 
passage similar to that given by Chih-i 
here. Probably, as is often the case, Chih-i 
is reading the Paricavimsati Sutra through 
the grid of the Ta chih tu lun commentary. 


The three people are the same in sever- 
ing the afflictions proper, and the same 
in entering nirvana with and without 
remainder = A [i] Bir 1E f [6] A A 8$ SEBR TÉ 
A: see the discussion of the ten bhümi 
stages in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.320c-322b. 
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you burn wood, some becomes charcoal [leaving something left to burn] 
and some becomes ash; in this way there are higher and lower [attainments 
by different people]. 

The stage of “parched wisdom" corresponds to the three levels of acquir- 
ing erudition — EV: first, the five contemplations for putting the mind at 
rest 3: [8], the distinct states of mindfulness 548 :&, and the general 
states of mindfulness #848. Generally these are still levels of an ordinary 
outsider, and therefore it is called the stage of “parched wisdom.” [The sec- 
ond stage of] "potential" corresponds to the levels of the four good roots. 
Through the power of the general states of mindfulness, one arouses good 
from within the defiled five skandhas; this is called "heat" [the first of the 
four good roots]. By advancing further to the preliminary, middling, and 
later [advanced] states of mind, one attains and realizes [the other three 
good roots of] the “summit, "patience, and “the dharma supreme in the 
world.” Generally this is called [the levels of those who are] (low-level) insid- 
ers; therefore this is called the stage of “potential.” These two levels share [the 


activity of] overcoming mistaken views and delusions. 
[The third stage of] “the eighth person” is that of “eight kinds of for- 
bearance^ Here one advances from [the level of the fourth good root of] 


See also Lamotte’s extensive note on the 
ten bhümi stages appended to volume 5 
of his translation of the Ta chih tu lun 
(Le Traité 5, 2373-2445, which includes 
a translation of the Sanskrit text that is 
commented on in chapter XX of the Ta 
chih tu lun (T 25.409c-419c), though this 
list is different than the list of ten bhumis 
followed by Chih-i here. 


Like when you burn wood, some 
becomes charcoal and some becomes ash 
SIUE ZUR ik AUK: this image is from the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.260c23-27. Lamotte 
(Le Traité 4, 1761) translates: 


De tels saints, tout en ayant détruit leurs 
impuretés (ksindsrava), avaient encore 
des relents de passion. Ainsi quand le feu 
[ordinaire] a brülé le combustible, il reste 
encore des cendres et des charbons, car la 
force de ce feu est si faible quelle ne peut 
les consumer. 


Chodron (4, 1447) has: 


While having destroyed their impurities, 
saints such as these still have the traces 


of passion. Thus when [ordinary] fire has 
burned the fuel, there remain the ashes 
and charcoal, for the strength of the fire 
is so weak that it cannot consume them. 
At the end of the kalpa, the [cosmic] 
fire consumes the trisahasramaha- 
sdhasralokadhatu of which nothing 
remains, for the strength of this fire is 
very great. The fire of the Buddha's omni- 
science is also very great: it consumes the 
passions without leaving any trace. 


Generally :&: or, "for those of the 
Shared Teachings.” 


[The third stage of] “the eighth person" 
is that of “eight kinds of forbearance” /\ 
AZAZ: the mixing or identifying of 
the terms “eighth person" and “eight for- 
bearances" seems common in the Chinese 
context, and I am not sure of its origin or 
significance, though there is a phonetic 
and visual resemblance. The original San- 
skrit (astamaka-bhümi; see, e.g. Pafica- 
vimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita, ed. N. 
Dutt, 1934, 225) suggests that "eighth per- 
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"supreme in the world" and turns to realize or enter the Uninterrupted 
Samadhi. Therefore it is called [the stage of] “the eighth person.” 

[The fourth stage of] "insight" [72a] involves insight into the true [emp- 
tiness], the severance of the mistaken views and conceptual attitudes of the 
triple world, and the complete exhaustion of the eighty-eight passionate 
afflictions. Therefore this is called the stage of insight. 

(The fifth stage of] “weakening [delusions]" involves removing six levels 
of conceptualizations in the realm of desires. Therefore this is called the stage 
of “weakening delusions.” 

[The sixth stage of ] "freedom from desires" involves exhaustively 
removing nine levels [of conceptual delusions] in the realm of desires. 
Therefore this is called the stage of “freedom from desires.” 

[The seventh stage of] “completion” involves exhaustively remov- 
ing seventy-two levels [of conceptual delusions] in the form and formless 
realms. [Up to this stage] this is like a fire that burns wood to leave charcoal. 
Therefore this is called the stage of “completion.” 

[The eighth stage of] “pratyekabuddhahood” involves a deepening 
and sharpening of ones goodness and wisdom so that one overcomes and 
removes the habitual traces [of passionate afflictions and delusions], as when 
in burning wood only ash remains. 

[The ninth stage of] “bodhisattvahood” involves a deepening and sharp- 
ening of one’s goodness and wisdom, proficiency in both the path and con- 
templation, severance of the habitual traces as well as mental and physical 
ignorance, and attainment of the Dharma eye and the wisdom of the path, 
with supremacy in supranormal powers to purify a Buddha land, masters 


son" is the original meaning, though it 
is not certain what this "eighth person" 
refers to. Tilman Vetter (following Edger- 
ton) proposes that this refers to the eighth 
stage of the sravaka where one will no 
longer regress to a lower stage (see the 
discussion in Toung Pao LXXXIV, 1998, 
181). Chih-i makes this connection again 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (72c14) and in the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.730c27), where he 
identifies the stage of the "eighth person" 
with a bodhisattva's attainment of anut- 
pattika-dharma-ksanti. See also The Great 
Collection of Sutras, T 13.158c2, where this 
claim is made explicitly; on this passage 
see the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 74a13-14. 


Uninterrupted Samadhi # fj — 8k: a 


state of concentration achieved within 
the level of “supreme in the world”; to 
contemplate non-arising and understand 
that both inner self and outer objects are 
empty. 

Proficiency in both the path and con- 
templation Š # iit: or, more literally, 
“one flows in both the path and contem- 
plation.” 


Supremacy in supranormal powers X 
Xi: this phrase appears in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.342214, in a passage quoting 
the Paricavimsati Sutra, which speaks of 
"supremacy in supranormal powers to go 
from one Buddha land to another Buddha 
land.” 
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the dharmas of the Buddhas [ten] powers and the [four] fearlessnesses, and 
exhausts all remaining traces [of passionate afflictions and delusions], as [an 
intense fire] leaves only a little ash. 

[The tenth stage of] "Buddhahood" involves great virtue, the accumula- 
tion of sharp wisdom, the attainment of all wisdom contained in a single 
thought, and the eternal exhaustion of habitual traces [of passionate afflic- 
tions and delusions], as the fire at the end of a kalpa leaves no charcoal and 
no ash. 

These are the ten bhümi stages—the levels of the severance of conceptual 
delusions—that are shared by those of the three vehicles. 


3. Distinct Teachings with names in common with 
the Shared Teachings [72a11] 


Third is the names of the levels [of severing conceptual delusions] in the 
Distinct Teachings that are shared with those of the Shared Teachings. 
Formerly it has been said that mistaken views are severed at the third stage, 
or it has been said that mistaken views are severed at the fourth stage, or 
it has been said that conceptual [delusions] are exhaustively severed at the 
sixth stage, or it has been said that conceptual [delusions] are exhaustively 
severed at the seventh stage. If we consider these words, [it can be said that] 
the masters who say that all mistaken views are severed at the third stage or 
the fourth stage do not understand the meaning of the Shared Teachings. 
Why? Because at the levels that those of the three vehicles share, they are 
the same in that they enter the Uninterrupted Samadhi; they sever mistaken 
views without going in and out [of their concentrated state] of contempla- 
tion. Why abruptly conclude that conceptual attitudes are severed at either 
the third stage or fourth stage? If you take the position that mistaken views 
are severed on the third stage, then [it must follow that] conceptual attitudes 
should be severed at the fourth stage. If you take the position that mistaken 
views are severed at the fourth stage, then this means that mistaken views 
are not yet severed at the third stage. If you take the position that mistaken 
views are severed at both stages, is this achieved by going in and out of con- 
templation, or by not going in and out of contemplation? If it is achieved 
by not going in and out of contemplation, then [the severing of mistaken 
views] does not occur at both stages [since it would have to occur at one or 
the other]. If it is achieved by going in and out of contemplation, this can- 
not be the level at which mistaken views are severed [because the severance 
of views involved Uninterrupted Samadhi]. The human masters [who teach 


Formerly it has been said ÉZ ...: it is not known where or by whom these claims 
were made. 
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this] justify their position by saying that the sütras teach it, but these masters 
do not understand the intent of the sütras. Now I say that these sütras are 
borrowing the meaning of the Distinct [Teachings] to manifest the Shared 
[Teachings]. The meaning of “mistaken views" in the Distinct [Teachings] is 
very extensive [lit., "long"], and so it is taught that [it covers both] the third 
stage and the fourth stage; the meaning of "mistaken views" in the Shared 
[Teachings] is more limited [lit., "short"], and so [their severance] is not by 
going in and out of contemplation. Thus the names are borrowed from the 
Distinct [Teachings] but the meaning is certainly taken from the Shared 
[Teachings]. Let us interpret [the issue of the severance of mistaken views at 
the third or fourth stage] in terms of not going in and out of contemplation: 
if we speak of the third stage, this refers to the early severance of mistaken 
views, and if we speak of the fourth stage, this refers to the later severance 
of mistaken views, all done without going [in and] out of contemplation. 
This is like saying that the sixteen mental [contemplations of the Four Noble 
Truths] are sometimes called "the path [for severing mistaken] views" and 
sometimes called "the path [for severing] conceptual attitudes." 

[Next,] naming the Shared levels by borrowing names from the Distinct 
[Teachings] is as follows. The three levels of acquiring erudition by "out- 
siders" corresponds to the stage of “parched wisdom,” but [in the Distinct 
Teachings] this is called the “ten levels of faith? The levels of the four good 
roots of “insiders” corresponds to the stage of “potential, which [in the 
Distinct Teachings] is called the “ten abodes,” the "ten levels of practice,’ 
and the ten levels of merit transference.’ The [third and fourth] stages of the 
"eighth person" and "insight" correspond to the stream-enterer, [72b] which 
[in the Distinct Teachings] is called the first [bhumi] stage of "joy" KS. 


Sometimes called “the path [for sev- 
ering mistaken] views" and sometimes 
called "the path [for severing] concep- 
tual attitudes" KSEE RMSE Bi: 
here Chih-i seems to be playing with the 
term RÆ (“insight into the way,’ darsana- 
marga, in Abhidharma coupled with the 
higher “path of cultivation” {$18, bhadvana- 
márga) to contrast it with the compound 
258 (which, as far as I know, has no 
Sanskrit equivalent). The meaning of the 
terms, however, have been shifted from 
their Indian Abhidharma context to Chih- 
is Chinese context to fit his scheme of first 
severing "mistaken views" R. and then 


severing "conceptual attitudes" &. The 
meaning of R., then, has shifted from the 
positive meaning of "insight" (darsana) to 
the negative meaning of "mistaken views" 
(drsti), with Chih-i giving no indication 
that such a shift has occurred. 

Ten levels of faith t {Z ...: once again, 
see Chart 1 in Volume 3. 

Ten levels of merit transference” T [nl 
[5): this stage doesn't seem to match other 
explanations of the stages by Chih-i, as 
reflected in Chart 1. 

First stage of “joy” %: here Chih- 
i begins to draw from a different list of 
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The stage of “weakening [delusions]" corresponds to the once-returner. The 
once-returner includes [the phases of] facing toward [the goal] and [achiev- 
ing] the fruit. Facing toward [the goal] corresponds to the stage of "freedom 
from defilements" REX, and establishing the fruit corresponds to the stage 
of "clarity" PH. The stage of "freedom from desires" corresponds to the non- 
returner. The non-returner includes [the phases of] facing towards [the goal] 
and [achieving] the fruit. Facing toward [the goal] corresponds to the stage 
of "flame" #, and establishing the fruit corresponds to the stage of "difficult 
victory" #1. The stage of “completion” corresponds to the arhat. The arhat 
includes [the phases of] facing towards [the goal] and [achieving] the fruit. 
Facing toward [the goal] corresponds to the stage of "manifestation" 3Bil, 
and establishing the fruit corresponds to the stage of "far practice" 3&f7. The 
establishment of the level of the pratyekabuddha corresponds to the stage of 
the “immovable” 48). The establishment of the stage of bodhisattvahood 
corresponds to the stage of “good wisdom" €. Or, the later [advanced] 
mental stage of one who has achieved the stage of bodhisattvahood cor- 
responds to the stage of the “Dharma cloud.’ Or[, in another section of the 
Ta chih tu lun], the stage of Buddhahood corresponds to the stage of the 
Dharma cloud. The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, "Ihe bodhisattva on the tenth 
bhümi stage is like a Buddha,’ so this interpretation is possible. 

If we borrow the names [of stages] from the Distinct [Teachings] to 


the ten bhümi stages than the one he 
used above, this one apparently based 
on the list in the Sütra on the Ten Stages 
(Dasabhümika). The original Sanskrit for 
this list is: pramudita, vimalà, pravakari, 
arcigmati, sudurjayá, abhimukhi, 
durangama, acala, sádhamati, and 
dharmamegha. 


Stage of the “Dharma cloud" i:€: the 
Kogi (BT-IV, 58) indicates that this phrase 
refers to a passage in the Ta chih tu lun 
at T 25.586a21-22. Chih-i may have been 
relying on this context of the Ta chih tu lun 
for his discussion in this section (see note 
below under 72c18 for a translation of this 
section from the Ta chih tu lun). 

The Kogi refers to a number of texts 
in discussing this section: the Ta chih tu 
lun, Paficavimsati Sutra, Jen-wang ching, 
and Dasabhumi-vyakhyana. It seems that 
a concerted effort would be required to 


straighten out the various lists of stages, 
and to figure out how and why Chih-i 
organized and interpreted them in the 
way he does. 


The stage of Buddhahood corresponds 
to the stage of the Dharma cloud HHR 
=: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.419b23-26: 

You should know that, like a Buddha, 
when a bodhisattva sits in this way under 
the [Bodhi] tree, he enters the tenth 
bhümi stage called the stage of "Dharma 
cloud.” It is as if a great cloud rains on 
the tree steadily without interruption. 
A mind spontaneously arises that has 
immeasurable, unlimited, and pure Bud- 
dha Dharmas, and whose thoughts are 
immeasurable. 


The bodhisattva on the tenth bhümi 
stage is like a Buddha T 35$ p £5 41: the 
exact phrase is found in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra at T 8.257c7. 
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classify the levels of those of the three vehicles of the Shared [Teachings], 
then those on the first stage sever the delusions of mistaken views, those on 
the second stage sever the first and second levels of conceptual attitudes in 
the realm of desires; those on the third stage sever [up to] the sixth level of 
conceptual attitudes; those on the fourth stage sever the seventh and eighth 
levels of conceptual attitudes; those on the fifth stage sever [up to] the ninth 
level of conceptual attitudes; those on the sixth stage sever up to the seventy- 
first level of conceptual attitudes; those on the seventh level sever up to the 
seventy-second level of conceptual attitudes; those on the eighth stage and 
above conquer the habitual traces [of afflictions and delusions] and sever 
ignorance and so forth. This should be known as outlined previously. 


4. Distinct Teachings in terms of the levels of 
the Shared Teachings [72b14] 


Fourth is borrowing names [of stages] from the Distinct [Teachings] to 
name the bodhisattva levels of those of the Shared [Teachings]. [The stage 
of] “parched wisdom" corresponds to the “outsiders.” The stage of “potential” 
corresponds to the “insiders.” "Eighth person" corresponds to the first bhümi 
stage [of "joy" ?]. [Ihe first] fifteen mental [contemplations] corresponds to 
the second stage. The sixteenth mental [contemplation] corresponds to the 
third stage. These three stages all involve severing the delusions of mistaken 
views without going out of contemplation. 

[Also, attaining] the four forbearances corresponds to the first stage; 
[attaining] the four wisdoms corresponds to the second stage; the four com- 
parable recognitions correspond to the third stage; and the four comparable 
wisdoms correspond to the fourth stage. These four stages all involve sever- 
ing the delusions of mistaken views without going out of contemplation. 
How can these be said to be the same as the former interpretations [of old 
masters]? 


[The first] fifteen mental [contempla- 
tions] + Z!: according to Chan-jen (BT- 
IV, 61), this refers to attaining the "eight 
kinds of forbearance or recognition" and 
the first seven of the eight kinds of wisdom. 


The four forbearances lU [z2]: four 
levels of "forbearance" or "recognition": 
recognition or forbearance from over- 
coming [delusions]; from attaining faith; 
from pliantly following [the path]; and 
the forbearance of the non-arising of 
dharmas. 


[Attaining] the four wisdoms cor- 
respond to the second stage, the four 
comparable recognitions correspond to 
the third stage, and the four compara- 
ble wisdoms correspond to the fourth 
stage NERE Vu Hz 29. R$ — 3; BKB 
VU3t5: it is not clear which "four wisdoms" 
are meant here, and what is meant by the 
"comparable" recognitions and wisdoms. 
The classical commentaries (see BT-IV, 
61-62) attempt some explanation, but I 
had difficulty making any sense of it. 
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[Further, the stage of] “weakening [delusions]" is the fifth stage, at 
which [up to] the sixth level of conceptual attitudes are severed. "Freedom 
from desires" is the sixth stage, at which [up to] the ninth level of con- 
ceptual attitudes are severed. "Completion" is the seventh stage, at which 
the conceptual attitudes of the form and formless realms are exhaustively 
severed. "Pratyekabuddhahood" is the eighth stage and, up to the stage of 
"Buddhahood;' these involve the severance of habitual traces [of afflictions 
and delusions] and ignorance, as outlined previously. 

It was formerly said [by old masters] that conceptual attitudes were 
exhaustively severed at the sixth stage, so one becomes an arhat [at this 
stage]. Or they refer to the Jen-wang ching that claims that one becomes an 
arhat at the seventh stage. However, the sixth stage is called "freedom from 
desires, where one stops at becoming free from [up to] the ninth level of 
[conceptual delusions] in the realm of desires, which should be equivalent 
to a non-returner [and not an arhat]. Even if you wrap up the fruit [of a 
non-returner] and practice [that which involves] facing [toward the goal of 
an arhat], [at this stage] you still have the nine levels [of delusions] of non- 
conceptuality, so this cannot be the attainment of an arhat. If you attain the 
seventh stage of “completion,” this can be said to be the fruit [of an arhat]. 
In the sense that "facing" [toward the goal] coincides with the [final] fruit, 
[it can be said that] completing the levels of the first dhyàna stage coincides 
with the seventh stage, but it is at this time [at the seventh stage] that it is 
worthy of the name “completion.” 

Let us now interpret this and clarify the meaning in terms of the ten per- 
fections. One realizes the wisdom of emptiness with the sixth [perfection] of 
prajna-wisdom, thus exhaustively severing delusions and becoming an arhat. 
[72c] With the seventh [perfection] of means (updadya), one goes beyond 
prajrid-wisdom [for oneself] and utilizes conventional transformations [to 
save other beings]. This is called “utilitarian service" f£. If one becomes an 
arhat on attaining the seventh stage, then in terms of matching the stages 
with the "facing" and "fruits" [of the four levels from stream-enterer to 
arhat], it is appropriate that the seventh stage matches the fourth fruit [of the 
arhat]. These are all tentative and subjective correspondences, and the sütras 
and treatises are not all the same [with regard to their lists and definitions 


It was formerly said Z: it is not It is at this time [on the seventh stage] 
known to whom this refers. that it is worthy of the name "comple- 
Jen-wang ching that claims that one tion” WIEEA E CK: so it cannot be said 
becomes an arhat on the seventh stage {< that one becomes an arhat previous to 
EtA: it is not known to what this stage? 
passage of the Jen-wang ching this refers. The sütras and treatises are not all the 
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of the stages]; it is necessary to consider these matters, but one should not 


become attached to the petty details. 


5. Questions and answers concerning the stages [72c4] 


Question: [You say that] those of the three vehicles share the severance [of 
views and conceptual attitudes. This meaning is not yet clear. Why do you 
comment only on the bodhisattva stages? 

Answer: The Ta chih tu lun uses the classification of three stages of a 
“burning wick” to illustrate that there are three “places” [or stages] of sever- 


same; it is necessary to consider these 
matters, but one should not become 
attached to the petty details ite T 2E (s 
FES BY 7S n] EA: this is an understatement, 
to say the least. The lists of various stages 
of practice and attainment in the tradi- 
tional Buddhist texts are quite complex 
and varied. Chih-i seems to be attempting 
here to bring some sort of order to these 
varied lists by subsuming them under 
his scheme of the Fourfold Teachings. 
The details do not quite work [without a 
stretch of the imagination], but this sche- 
matization allowed the T'ien-tai tradition, 
and other Chinese Buddhists, to accept 
the appearance of order and ignore the 
varied details. Perhaps this is one of Chih- 
is greatest contributions to East Asian 
Buddhism: the appearance of an ordered 
acceptance of the details and contradic- 
tions of the imported scholastic Buddhist 
tradition so that the Chinese Buddhists 
could focus and develop other aspects of 
Buddhist practice and teachings. 


Three stages of a “burning wick” ££ 
‘XE: see the Ta chih tu lun section from 
584c-586a which discusses the ten bhumi 
stages and uses the analogy of burning a 
candle to illustrate how different afflic- 
tions and delusions are removed ("burned 
away”) by bodhisattvas at different stages. 
First, the text from the Paricavimsati Sūtra: 

The Buddha said to Subhüti, “I will 
explain to you through an analogy. The 
attainment of wisdom is easily under- 
stood if we use an analogy. Subhüti, it 


is like a burning flame or candle. First 
a flame is used to light a candles wick, 
and later a flame burns on the wick. [Are 
these flames the same or different?]" 

Subhüti said to the World Honored 
One, "[The later flame] is not the original 
flame that lights the wick, nor is it com- 
pletely separate from the original flame. 
World Honored One. "[The original 
flame] is not the later flame that burns 
on the wick, nor is it completely separate 
from the later flame.” 

"Subhüti, what do you mean? That the 
wick does not burn?" 

"World Honored One. The wick truly 
burns.” 

The Buddha then said to Subhüti, “[The 
attainment of wisdom by] bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas is also like this. It does not 
use the first aspiration for supreme wis- 
dom, nor is it separate from the first aspi- 
ration for supreme wisdom, nor does 
it use the later attainment of supreme 
wisdom, nor is it separate from the later 
attainment of supreme wisdom.” [T 
25.584c19-28] 


Next, the interpretation of the Ta chih 
tu lun commentary: 


[The attainment of wisdom] is like the 
flame on a wick, which is neither the 
original flame [with which the candle 
was lit] alone, nor is it separate from the 
original flame, nor is it separate from the 
later flame [which burns on the candle], 
for the wick burns. The Buddha says to 
Subhüti, "You yourself see the burning 
wick; [the flame is] neither the original 
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ing delusions by bodhisattvas. [The stage of] parched wisdom involves over- 
coming delusions; this is like the original flame with which you light [the 
candle]. Now, [the delusions are] truly severed at [the stage of] the "eighth 
person’; why can we not say that this involves the original flame? 

Again, the Paricavimsati Sūtra says that "the bodhisattva of the tenth 
bhümi stage is like a Buddha.” This already clarifies the fact that the last stage 
is proximate to the ultimate [stage or attainment of Buddhahood]; why can- 
not the same claim be made that there are no “middling stages" or the "early 
stages" [since they are "included" in the final stage]? On this basis we can 
further speculate concerning individuals by revealing the ten bhümi stages 
of bodhisattvas; where is the fault [in this]? [On the other hand] if there 
were no stages [of progressive attainment], the sütras would not speak of 
bodhisattvas cultivating the practices of the stages from the first stage to the 
tenth stage and of the various Dharma gates that correspond to each stage. 

Again, the Ta chih tu lun says, "The stage of parched wisdom, with regard 
to the dharma of the bodhisattva, consists of 'the forbearance from overcom- 
ing [delusions]. The stage of ‘potential; with regard to the dharma of the 
bodhisattva, consists of ‘forbearance pliantly following [the path]: The stage 


[flame] nor [merely] the later flame, and 
yet the wick burns. I, also, with my Bud- 
dha eye, see that bodhisattvas attain the 
supreme path; this is attained neither 
with [merely] their original aspiration 
nor is it [attained] separate from their 
original aspiration, nor is it attained 
[merely] with their later mind, nor it is 
attained apart from their later mind, and 
yet they do attain the supreme path. The 
burning [candle] is like the bodhisattva 
path. The [candle] wick is like the afflic- 
tions such as ignorance and so forth. The 
flames are like the wisdom correspond- 
ing to the first stage through the wisdom 
corresponding to the Vajra Samadhi [at 
the highest stage?]. The burning is like 
the burning up of afflictions such as igno- 
rance and so forth, which, when they are 
exhaustively burnt up, one attains the 
supreme path. [T 25.585c18-25] 

The bodhisattva of the tenth bhümi 
stage is like a Buddha: this phrase was just 
quoted above; see the Paricavirmsati Sūtra, 
T 8.257c7. 


The sütras would not speak of bodhi- 
sattvas cultivating ...: As in, for example, 
the passage in the Paricavimsati Sūtra, T 
8.256c-257c. 

The stage of parched wisdom ... but 
with regard to the bodhisattva is 'forbear- 
ance of the non-arising of dharmas: a 
summary of the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.586a1- 
22, a section which Chih-i has referred 
to previously (33c25, 72b7), and which 
immediately follows the passage on the 
"burning candle" quoted above: 


Sometimes cultivate the samàdhi of con- 
templating the Buddha or the contem- 
plation of impurity, or sometimes prac- 
tice the contemplation of compassion 
or transience, and thus discriminate and 
accumulate good dharmas and abandon 
non-good dharmas. [At this stage] one 
has only wisdom, and has not attained 
the water of dhyana meditation. There- 
fore one is [yet] not able to attain the 
path, and thus this is called the stage of 
“parched wisdom.” Here a bodhisattva 
has experienced the aspiration for 
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of the 'eighth person; with regard to the bodhisattva, corresponds to the 
‘forbearance of [realizing]the non-arising of dharmas’ The stage of ‘insight, 
with regard to the bodhisattva, corresponds to the fruit of the forbearance 
of the non-arising of dharmas. The stage of ‘weakening [delusions], with 
regard to the bodhisattva, corresponds to freedom from desires and purity. 
The stage of ‘freedom from desires, with regard to the bodhisattva, corre- 
sponds to supremacy in supranormal powers. The stage of ‘completion, with 
regard to the sravaka, is called the stage of Buddhahood, but with regard 
to the bodhisattva is [the attainment of] ‘forbearance of the non-arising of 


enlightenment, but has not yet attained 
the forbearance of following [the path]. 

The stage of "potential" is, for $ràvakas, 
[the attainment of the four good roots] 
from "heat" to "Dharma supreme in the 
world.” For bodhisattvas, they attain the 
forbearance of following [the path] and 
are passionately attached to the true 
marks of reality; also, they do not give 
rise to mistaken views, and attain the 
water of dhyana meditation. 

The stage of the "eighth person" 
involves[, for the śrāvaka, attaining] the 
[first] fifteen [of the sixteen] mental [con- 
templations], from the forbearance of the 
dharma of suffering to the forbearance of 
wisdom that is comparable to the path. 
For a bodhisattva, this involves the for- 
bearance of the non-arising of dharmas 
and realizing the level of a bodhisattva. 

The stage of "insight" is [for the $ravaka] 
the first attainment of the fruit of a noble 
sage, that is, the fruit of a stream-enterer. 
For a bodhisattva, this involves attaining 
the stage of non-retrogression. 

The stage of "weakening [delu- 
sions]" is [for the sravaka the level of] 
the stream-enterer and once-returner, 
because of the severance of nine types 
of passionate afflictions of the realm of 
desires. For the bodhisattva, this involves 
going beyond the stage of non-retro- 
gression to [the stage] where one has 
not [quite] yet attained Buddhahood, 
because it involves severing all [active] 
passionate afflictions and removing, 
though “weakly,” their residual traces. 


The stage of "freedom from desires" 
is [for the Sravaka the level of] freedom 
from the covetous desires and all pas- 
sionate afflictions of the realm of desires, 
and is called [that of the] non-returner. 
For the bodhisattva, one attains the five 
supranormal powers due to the effect of 
becoming free from desires. 

The stage of "completion" is, for the 
Sravakas, the attainment of wisdom from 
exhausting [the passionate afflictions] 
and the wisdom of [realizing] the non- 
arising [of all things], and [corresponds 
to] the attainment of an arhat. For a 
bodhisattva, this is the fulfillment of the 
stage of Buddhahood. 

The stage of pratyekabuddhahood 
[is attained by those who] in their 
previous life [planted] the seed of the 
causes and conditions for the path of 
a pratyekabuddha, so in this life they 
attain it with only minor causes and 
conditions upon becoming a home- 
departed one. Or, they deeply contem- 
plate the truth of causes and conditions 
(pratitya-samutpada) and thus fulfil the 
path of a pratyekabuddha. [The term] 
"pratyeka" is [translated] into Chinese 
as P$ (“causes and conditions") or $& 
“awakening.” 

The stage of bodhisattvahood is as 
explained above for the stages from 
“parched wisdom” to “freedom from 
desires.” There is also the bodhisattva 
stages from the stage of “joy” to the stage 
of “Dharma cloud.” These are all called 
“bodhisattva stages.” 
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dharmas.” Therefore it says in the Pañcavimśati Sūtra, “Ihe wisdom and 
severance of a stream-enterer are, for a bodhisattva, [the realization of] the 
forbearance of the non-arising of dharmas, and so forth up to the wisdom 
and severance of a pratyekabuddha are, for a bodhisattva, the forbearance of 
the non-arising of dharmas.” These [sütras and] treatises make such distinc- 
tions in terms of the bodhisattva. Hence I follow their example in giving my 
interpretation. Where is the fault in that? 

Question: [You point out that] nine levels [of afflictions and delusions] 
in the realm of desires are severed. What is the meaning of making so many 
categories of fruits? 

Answer: If a dangerous place presents many hazards, many protective 
walls are necessary. In the same way the realm [of desires] presents many 
hazards, and so many [levels of] "fruits" [are necessary] to reassure [the 
practitioner]. 

[Question:] If so, as there are many distractions in this realm [of desires], 
you should establish [or insist on the practice of] many dhyana meditations. 

Answer: The realm of desires is not [a stage] for practicing concentrative 
meditation, so it is not [appropriate] for establishing dhyana meditations. 
[On the other hand,] conditions are appropriate for [attaining] non-defile- 
ment, so one can establish [various] fruits [such as that from stream-enterer 
to arhat]. 

Question: Those of the three vehicles equally realize wisdom and sever- 
ance. Why is this called “wisdom and severance’ for those of the two vehicles 
[of $ravaka and pratyekabuddha] and called "the forbearance of [the non- 
arising of] dharmas” for bodhisattvas? 

Answer: “Forbearance” Zi is the cause and “wisdom” is the fruit; there- 
fore the [first] fifteen mental [contemplations] are called “forbearances,” 
and the sixteenth mental [contemplation] is called “wisdom.” Again, those 
of the two vehicles have [in a manner of speaking] already reached [their] 
“enlightenment, so it is more convenient to classify them in terms of “wis- 
dom and severance’; bodhisattvas still anticipate Buddhahood, and so are 


The wisdom and severance of a 
stream-enterer are, for a bodhisattva, 
the forbearance of the non-arising of 
dharmas, and so forth up to the wisdom 
and severance of a pratyekabuddha are, 
for a bodhisattva, the forbearance of the 
non-arising of dharmas pE E 4 8 4 Br 
ES RRLER TERRES WEE E 
tt 4: 1-7: see the Paficavimsati Sūtra, T 
8.380a29-b1. 


If a dangerous place presents many 
hazards, many protective walls are neces- 
sary HDR ie 4 RE AEE: as with a forti- 
fied city in hostile territory. 


Many “fruits” [are necessary] to reas- 
sure (E 9o 4 BEA RKE: or, “to put [the 
desires] to rest"? Or, a difficult journey 
requires many places to rest, like in the 
parable of the conjured city? 
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still in a "causal" state [leading to Buddhahood], and thus we use the term 
“forbearance.” Again, bodhisattvas give rise to one part of mastery for each 
level of conceptual attitudes that are exhausted. Therefore, as each level [of 
delusions] passes away, another level [of mastery] arises—the bodhisattva 
bears Æ% the strenuous suffering [of this samsaric world] of arising and pass- 
ing away and [72c] does not enter [final] nirvana; therefore this is called 
“forbearance.” 

If we were to clarify the levels of the deconstruction or destruction of the 
conventionality of conceptual attitudes with regard to the Distinct Teach- 
ings, first, by deconstructing [mistaken] views you properly realize the first 
abode [of "aspiration"]. From the second abode [of “maintenance”] to the 
seventh abode [of "non-retrogression"] you deconstruct the conventionality 
of conceptual attitudes. If you wish to minutely divide the ordered levels and 
classify the levels of the abodes [from the second to the seventh], this can be 
known and inferred from the above [explanations]. From the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth abode you properly overcome the habitual traces [of afflictions 
and delusions]. The ten levels of practice is where you properly go beyond 
the levels of conventionality, so it is not related to what was explained above. 

If we were to clarify the levels of the deconstruction or destruction of 
the conventionality of conceptual attitudes with regard to the Perfect Teach- 
ing, first you deconstruct the conventionality of [mistaken] views properly 
at the first level of [the ten levels of] "faith? From the second level of faith to 
the seventh level of faith, you deconstruct the conventionality of conceptual 
attitudes. If you wish to minutely divide the ordered levels, you should com- 
pare the various levels of faith, and this can be known and inferred from the 
above [explanations]. From the eighth to the tenth level of faith you exhaus- 
tively sever the habitual traces [of afflictions and delusions]. The Avatamsaka 
Sütra says that at the time of the first aspiration [for enlightenment], [both 
the afflictions] proper and their [latent] habitual traces are exhausted in a 
moment, without any remainder. The habitual traces of the supramundane 
realm are not yet exhausted, even though the habitual traces of this realm 
are exhausted. The Avatamsaka Sitra also says that “the first aspiration [for 


... Therefore this is called "forbear- 
ance" 2: Chih-i here seems to be is play- 
ing with the nuances of the Chinese terms: 
the meanings of "patience" and "forbear- 
ance" for Æ., and the dying and coming to 
birth 423 of samsara. 


At the time of the first aspiration, [both 
the afflictions] proper and their habitual 
traces are exhausted in a moment, with- 


out any remainder $) 5C Er 1E 2] — REE 
t8: the Shiki (BT-IV, 76) traces this 
quote to a passage in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra at T 9.456b2-6, but the context is 
quite different. Perhaps this is an example 
of Chih-i’s creative interpretive quoting? 


The first aspiration exceeds that of 
[Sakya]muni 7 #% UO Cia P XE JE: once 


again the Shiki points to a passage in the 
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enlightenment] exceeds that of [Sakya]muni.” This is the meaning here. 
What does it mean to “exceed” [the attainment of Sakyamuni]? If [the afflic- 
tions] proper and their habitual traces are both exhausted, one is able [to 
attain] the eight phases in the life of a Buddha, which means one is equal [to 
a Buddha such as Sakyamunij. If you further perfectly cultivate the threefold 
contemplation [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle], you will 
exceed and surpass [the attainment of the historical Sakyamunij. 

[Question:] If this is so, then can there be sravakas whose [attainments] 
exceed that of a bodhisattva? 

[Answer:] Yes. The $ravakas of the Buddha path clearly exceed the 
bodhisattvas [of the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings]. Again, they use the 
same terms with regard to deconstructing conventionality at the earlier 
levels, but they are different in the wisdom used to realize the principle [of 
reality]. When those of the two vehicles of the Tripitaka and Shared Teach- 
ings deconstruct conventionality and destroy the mundane truth, they are 
not able to transcend conventionality and do not give rise to [supranormal] 
masteries. When the bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings deconstruct 
conventionality and destroy the mundane truth, they in turn are able to 
transcend conventionality and do give rise to [supranormal] masteries, and 
when their transformed conditions are consumed, their bodies become ash 
and they realize emptiness. When those of the Distinct Teachings decon- 
struct conventionality, they also are able to transcend conventionality and 
give rise to [supranormal] masteries; they manifest the Middle Way and 
do not ultimately dwell in emptiness. When those of the Perfect Teaching 
deconstruct conventionality, they already perceive emptiness, already real- 
ize conventionality, and already realize the Middle, and perfectly overcome 
ignorance. If we say that those of the two vehicles and bodhisattvas are all 
the same in their wisdom and severance [of delusions], but different in 
teaching and saving others, this is to compare them from the perspective 
of the Shared Teachings. If we say that those of the two vehicles and the 
bodhisattvas are different in their wisdom but the same in their severance 
[of delusions], this is to compare them from the perspective of the Distinct 
and Perfect Teachings. 

Question: To deconstruct the conventionality of conceptual attitudes 


Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.472c16, but again The śrāvakas of the Buddha path È 
the context and the terms used in the — If: that is, the $ràvakas who follow the 
sūtra are quite different. The line reads, teachings and practices of the Distinct and 
“[The person for whom] all dharmas are Perfect Teachings. 

unobstructed; the practice of this person Destroy the mundane truth {tisk 
is superior to that of [Sakya] muni.” lit. “when the mundane truth dies.” 
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and realize emptiness, one deconstructs nine times nine, or eighty-one levels 
[of conceptual attitudes]. Is it possible to go beyond even this result? 

Answer: If we differentiate [the levels] sequentially, we come up with the 
number as [explained] previously. But one who practices does not neces- 
sarily unidimensionally follow these levels in order. [For example,] after [a 
follower of] the Tripitaka [Teachings] attains the last of the sixteen mental 
concentrations, he can go beyond this fruit in a single thought-moment and 
attain [the level of] a non-returner, or go beyond that and become an arhat, 
without advancing gradually and sequentially as explained in detail above. 
One exhausts the delusions of all the levels and arouses the concentrations of 
all the levels even if one does not sequentially go through all the levels. Again, 
take the example of the Tripitaka Buddha: in the twinkling of an eye all [mis- 
taken] views and conceptual attitudes are immediately exhausted, and the 
virtues [73b] of a Buddha are made manifest in a single moment. Such a 
person has sharp faculties and so does not need to pass sequentially through 
various levels. But just because one with sharp faculties transcends the levels 
does not make the levels meaningless. Why? Because they are explained 
in this way [with various levels] in the Dharma teachings of the Buddhas. 

Question: One with sharp faculties is able to transcend [the details of 
the levels]. But Sariputra was the sharpest of them all. Why did he [remain a 
éravaka and] not transcend [the levels]? 

Answer: The Hinayàna is for guiding those of dull [faculties], and so 
they rely on these levels for attaining tranquility #& (Santi) and cannot 
transcend them. [As it says in the Ta chih tu lun,] Sariputra was of great 
wisdom, and was a leader in turning the wheel of the Dharma and making 
distinctions concerning the structure of the levels, and [required] seven 
days or fifteen days [to attain enlightenment], and thus did not transcend 


In the twinkling of an eye — 24H: 
lit., “[in the time span] corresponding to a 
single thought-moment,’ or, “contained in 
one single thought.” 


Sariputra was of great wisdom, and 
was a leader in turning the wheel of the 
Dharma and making distinctions con- 
cerning the structure of the levels, and 
[required] seven days or fifteen days, and 
thus did not transcend ... 4 FT A ERE 
BE SUR T» mkt TAAL: 
see the section in the Ta chih tu lun which 
discusses the conversion of Sàriputra and 
Maudgalyayana, T 25.136c18-23. Lamotte 
(Le Traité 2, 633) translates: 


... Sáriputra obtint l'état d'Arhat. Or 
celuiu qui trouve le Chemin au bout d'une 
quinzaine doit, à la suite du Buddha, faire 
tourner la roue de la loi (dharmacakra) 
et, dans le stade des aspirants (Saiksab- 
hümi), pénétrer en face (abhimukham) 
tous les Dharma et les connaitre sous 
leurs divers aspects (nanakaram). Cest 
pourquoi Sariputra obtint létat d'Arhat au 
bout d'une quinzaine. Ses qualités (guna) 
de tous genres étaient trés nombreuses. 
Aussi, bien que Sàriputra soit un Arhat 
[et non pas un Bodhisattva], cest à lui 
que le Buddha préche la doctrine trés 
profonde (gambhiradharma) de la Pra- 
jhaparamita. 
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[the sequential practice of the levels]. Ananda worked as a servant [of the 
Buddha], and thus did not transcend [the practice of the levels]. It is not 
that they did not have sufficient power of wisdom. The bodhisattvas of the 
Shared Teachings are sharper in wisdom than those of the two vehicles, and 
are able to transcend [the levels], but when they carry the responsibility of 
other beings and serve as their guides, they must depend to a great extent on 
the distinctions [of the levels] and therefore do not teach about transcending 
[them]. Those of the other two Teachings of the Distinct and the Perfect are 
also like this. Although they can transcend or not transcend [the levels], the 
final goal is to universally deconstruct the conventionalities of conceptual 
attitudes. 

"Transcending the fruit" [of the levels] consists of four [types]: 1. a 
transcendence that is a basic severance; 2. a minor transcendence; 3. a 
major transcendence; and 4. a great major transcendence. [1] Suppose that 
fundamentally you are at the stage of an ordinary person and attain the con- 


Chodron (2, 507) has: is noble and to be respected, like the lion 


... Sáriputra attained arhathood. Now he 
who finds the Path at the end of a fort- 
night should, following the Buddha, turn 
the wheel of the Dharma, and in the stage 
of aspirant, penetrate directly all dhar- 
mas and cognize them in all their various 
aspects). This is why Sàriputra attained 
arhathood at the end of a fortnight. His 
qualities of all kinds were very numer- 
ous. And so, although Sariputra was an 
arhat [and not a bodhisattva], it is to him 
that that the Buddha preached the pro- 
found doctrine of the Prajfaparamita. 


king, like a dragon, and like fire. I am 
defiled and weak; how would I be able 
to accomplish this?" The bhiksus said to 
Ananda, "If you accept our request and 
wait on the Tathagata, you will gain great 
benefits,’ and thus asked him a second 
and a third time. Ananda said, “Virtuous 
Ones, I do not seek great benefits. I truly 
am not worthy to wait on the Tathagata, 
at his right and his left. Then Maha- 
maudgalyayana said, “Ananda, there is 
something you do not know.” Ananda 
said, “Virtuous One, please explain 


this to me.” Mahamaudgalyayana said, 
“Recently the Tathagata sought a ser- 
vant from among the assembly. The five 
hundred arhats all sought to do this for 
the Tathagata, but he would not hear of 
it. I entered samadhi and perceived that 
the Tathagata wishes for you [to serve 
him]. Why do you reject this and not 
accept it?” When Ananda heard this he 


Note that the Ta chih tu lun says it took 
Sariputra a *half-month" to attain “the 
path”; there is no mention of “seven days.” 


Ananda worked as a servant, and thus 
did not transcend [the practice of the 
levels] Pl RES {EFF A: see the story 
of Ananda in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.849b23-c7: 


At that time Ájfiata-Kaunpdinya and five 
hundred arhats went to Ananda and 
said, “Ananda, you should now wait on 
the Tathagata and receive his [dying] 
requests.” Ananda said, “Virtuous Ones, 
I truly am not worthy to wait on the 
Tathagata. Why? Because the Tathagata 


put his palms together and knelt on one 
knee and said, “Virtuous Ones, if this is 
so, then, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Tathagata and your triple requests, 
I will follow the wishes of the assembly 
and serve [the Tathagata] in all things 
[lit., “on the right and on the left"]" 
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centration of no-conceptions, and now arouse [the state of] non-defilement 
and consummate the sixteen mental contemplations, thus becoming a 
non-returner. Suppose that fundamentally you are at the stage of an ordi- 
nary person and attain the first dhyana and the second, third, and fourth 
dhyàna, now consummating the sixteen mental contemplations; again you 
become a non-returner. Suppose that fundamentally you are at the stage 
of an ordinary person and sever the nine levels [of delusions] of the realm 
of desires by means of worldly wisdom, and, depending on whether many 
or few [severances], consummate the sixteen mental contemplations, and 
transcend the fruit in accordance with these fundamental severances. These 
are all called “transcendence that is a severance of fundamentals.” [2] If you 
are at the stage of an ordinary person and have not yet achieved dhyana, but 
consummate the sixteen mental contemplations, you can transcend [the 
earlier levels] while removing the delusions of the various levels of the realm 
of desires. Or, there are those who [sever] two or three levels and become 
"wandering sages" (once-returners) and "sons with seeds for only one life" 
(non-returners), and so forth. This is a “minor transcendence.’ [3] Suppose 
that fundamentally you are at the stage of an ordinary person and hear the 
Dharma, and receive the invitation "Well come" [from the Buddha], and 
become an arhat. This is a "great transcendence.” [4] Suppose you completely 
exhaust both [the afflictions] proper and their habitual traces in a single 
thought- moment, like the Buddha; this is a "great major transcendence.” 
The people of the Perfect [Teaching] have the sharpest [faculties], and 
they teach what is truly real, and are not involved in the structure of levels 
[of attainment]. This is the greatest transcendence. The Ying-lo ching clarifies 
the “sudden [or immediate] awakening of the Tathagata.” The Lotus Sūtra 


“Wandering sages" XX and “sons 
with seeds for only one life" —f#+: Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 376) interprets this to 
refer to “those on the path and having 
attained the fruit of the arhat.” 


You are at the stage of an ordinary 
person and hear the Dharma, and receive 
the invitation “Well come,” and become 
an arhat 4 fr PL Hb SS UE UB OR RE: 
the Kogi (BT-IV, 87) points to a number 
of texts, including the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sūtra, as the source for this phrase, but 
none of them are compelling. 


Sudden [or immediate] awakening i 
1 of the Tathagata #13403: a phrase 


from the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1018c, though 
it uses the character & instead of 1&. 


In an instant attained awakening — 
*I3548 AK IE: phrases from the story of 
the enlightenment of the young daughter 
of the dragon king in the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.35b25-26, where "in the space of a ksana 
[moment] she produced bodhi-thought" 
(bodhicitta) (Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 199). 
Later Mañjuśrī says that "I do not believe 
that this girl in the space of a moment 
directly and immediately achieved right, 
enlightened intuition,’ but later the girl 
"in the space of an instant turned into a 
man’ and then attained enlightenment. 
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says, In an instant [the daughter of the dragon king] attained awakening,’ so 
this is an example of transcendence [of sequential levels]. The vow of com- 
passion [to save all beings in this world] is a heavy responsibility, so it does 
not involve transcending [the levels]. The Vimalakirti Sūtra says “Although 
one has attained the path of the Buddha, in order to save sentient beings one 
practices the path of the bodhisattva.” This involves both transcendence and 
non-transcendence. The principle of true reality is neither transcendent nor 
non-transcendent. All is fluid when one teaches in accordance with peoples 
capacities, but in regard to the principle [of reality these distinctions] are 


cc . » 
always "quiescent. 


Although one has attained the path 
of the Buddha, in order to save sentient 
beings one practices the path of the 
bodhisattva 5E px b 18 BE7R ^E m0 íT 35 BE GB : 
see the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.545b26-c3, 
which includes the phrase, "although one 
contemplates all dharmas as non-arising, 


one does not enter the proper level [of 
Buddhahood]; this is the practice of a 
bodhisattva.” 

Quiescent 43x: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
376) interprets “quiescent” here to mean 
“without function; meaningless.” 


3. The Four Gates of the Fourfold Teachings [73b25-75b27] 


Third is to consider the matter [of the deconstruction of dharmas] from the 


perspective of four gates. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings 
1. The Gate of Being [73b26] 


Both the delusions of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes are obstacles 
to the two principles of the Shared and Distinct [Teachings] [that is, “empti- 
ness" and "conventionality"]. If you destroy the obstacles and manifest the 
principle[s], the gate [of realization] is not impenetrable. The Abhidharma 
clarifies that "I and various people seek what is unobtainable, like the hair of 
a tortoise or the horns of a rabbit.” Real dharmas [as causally co-arising and 


Four gates l'P5: See the explanation 
of this pattern at the beginning of this 
section at sob and 60a-62b, and the sum- 
mary of the fourfold pattern with regard 
to ^non-arising" in Chart IV. In general 
the term "four gates" reflects the fourfold 
pattern that forms the structure of Chih-i's 
thought and can refer to the tetralemma— 
specifically to the four options of being 
A (or Being, existence, naive realism), 
non-being # (or non-existence, noth- 
ingness, emptiness, nihilism), both WA 
IÆ, or neither FFA FE; these options 
also correspond to the four teachings of 
conditions co-arising, emptiness, con- 
ventionality, and the Middle, which are 
the basic positions of the Fourfold Teach- 
ings of Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and 
Perfect (though in the passage below, a 
further interpretation of the “four gates” 
within each of the Fourfold Teachings is 
presented). Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 377ff.) 
consistently translates this as “teaching” 
KK, but I have chosen the more literal “gate” 
because of the ambiguity and multivalence 
of the term; in various contexts it can be 
translated "teaching," “option,” “interpre- 
tation,” “gate,” “approach,” or “entrance.” 
Chih-i uses it in many senses, including 
the literal image of a gate that one “passes 
through’ or “enters” on the way to destroy- 
ing delusions and attaining wisdom. 


Hair of a tortoise and horns of a rabbit 
& € 78 f8: see the opening section of the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.61a25-c6, which brings 
up these images for the non-substantial 
existence of things. Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 
43-45) translates: 


Les adeptes du Sarvastivada disent: “En 
aucune maniére, en aucun temps, en 
aucun texte (dharmaparydaya), le Pudgala 
nest établi. Il est inexistant comme le 
corne de liévre (Sasavisdna) ou le poil 
de la tortue (kurmaroman). De plus, les 
dix-huit éléments (dhátu), les douze 
bases de la connaissance (@yatana) et les 
cinq agrégats (skandha) existent réelle- 
ment, mais parmi eux ne se trouve pas 
de Pudgala.” Par contre, dans le système 
bouddhique, les adeptes du Fang kouang 
(Vaipulya) disent: "Tous les Dharma 
sont non-nés (anutpanna), non-détruits 
(aniruddha), vides (Sunya), et inexistants 
(akimcana). Ils sont inexistants comme 
la corne du liévre ou le poil de la tor- 
tue. Tous ces maîtres (upadesacarya) 
vantent leur propre systéme, mais 
rejettent celui d'autrui: "Ceci dissent-ils, 
est vrai; le rest est faux (idam eva saccam 
mogham afinam).” C'est leur système 
qu'ils acceptent, c'est leur systéme qu'ils 
honorent (püjayanti), cest leur systéme 
qu'ils pratiquent (bhàva-yanti). Quant au 
systéme d'autrui, ils ne l'acceptent pas, ne 
l'honorent pas: ils le critiquent. 
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empty] are all that exist. People are deluded concerning these real dharmas 
[or, the "true Dharma"] and perversely arouse [mistaken] views and concep- 
tual attitudes. These [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes are transient, 
and do not abide from thought to thought; they twirl [through the three 
phases of arising, changing, and perishing] as real dharmas, arising and 
perishing in turn [73c]. If you contemplate [things] in this way, you are able 
to deconstruct all the individual, multiple, and combined [mistaken] views, 
and destroy the eighty-one levels of conceptual attitudes in the triple world 
and realize the non-arising of causes and results and delusion and wisdom. 
This is the meaning of deconstructing dharmas with the teaching or "gate" of 
being [or naive realism] by those of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. This [teach- 
ing] was first revealed [when the Buddha preached] at the Deer Park, where 
first [Ájfiáta-]Kaundinya and the five mendicants (paficavargika) [were 
converted by Sakyamuni and] acquired purity; when Aśvajit taught the three 
truths, Sariputra destroyed his [own mistaken] views in a period of seven days 
and later became an arhat [upon hearing the Dharma from the Buddha]. A 


For an English translation, see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 132b24-25. 

Note also that the section just previous 
to this in the Ta chih tu lun was quoted 
above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 67b27. 


Real (or true) dharmas i£: that is, 
within the context of all things as empty 
and causally co-arising? 


Kaundinya and the five mendicants 
38 BET BE A A: according to Buddhist leg- 
end, these are the five mendicants in the 
company of which Sakyamuni devoted 
himself to strenuous ascetic practice for 
six years, and who deserted him when 
he renounced such extreme ascetic ways. 
After Sakyamuni’s enlightenment, they 
were the first people to whom he preached 
the sermon on the Four Noble Truths at 
Deer Park in Varanasi, the so-called “first 
turning of the wheel of the Dharma.” 

A$vajit 4 # H = wf: more accurately, 
A$vajit taught the truth of causality (which 
Chih-i extrapolates as the threefold truth). 
See note below. 

Sariputra destroyed his views 4% 
Fe AK REA: see the story of Sari- 


putras conversion as related in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.136b-137a, part of which has 
been referred to above (see note at 73b4- 
5). Also, the text says that Sariputra gained 
insight in “half a month,” not seven days. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 630-33) translates: 


En ce temps-la, le Buddha, ayant converti 
les frére Kasyapa et leurs mille disciples, 
circulait dans les diverses contrées et 
arriva à la ville de Rajagrha ou il se fixa 
dans la Venuvana. Les deux maitres brah- 
macárin [Sariputra et Maudgalyayana], 
apprenant qu'un Buddha était apparu 
dans le monde, se rendirent ensemble à 
Ràjagrha pour recueillir des nouvelles. A 
ce moment, un bhiksu, nommé A chouo 
che (A$vajit), [un des cinq premiers dis- 
ciples], revétu de ses vétements (civara) 
et tenant le bol aux aumónes (patra), 
entrait dans la ville pour y mendier sa 
nourriture. Sáriputra, remarquant sa 
bonne tenue et le recueillement de ses 
sens, sapproche de lui et lui demanda, 
“De qui es-tu le disciple? Qui est ton 
maitre?” A$vajit répondit: "Le prince 
héritier (kumára) du clan des Sàkya, 
dégoüté des souffrances de la vieillesse 
(jarà), de la maladie (vyādhi) et de la 
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mort (marana), a quitté le monde (pra- 
vrajita), sest exercé dans le Chemin et a 
obtenu la supréme et parfaite illumina- 
tion (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). C'est 
lui mon maitre.” Sariputra lui dit: “Dis 
moi quelle est la doctrine quenseigne ton 
maitre?” Il répondit par cette stance: 


Je suis encore jeune, 

Mon instructions en est a ses débuts. 
Comment pourrais-je parler en vérité 
Et exposer la pensée du Tathagata? 


Sariputra lui dit: “Dis-moi l'essential en 
résumé (samksiptena)": 
Alors le bhiksu Asvajit dit cette stance: 


Les Dharma naissent des causes; 

De ces Dharma il a dit la cause. 

Les Dharma périssent par les causes; 
Le grand maitre en a parlé en véerité. 


Lorsque Sariputra eut entendu cette 
stance, il obtimt le premier fruit du Che- 
min [létat de Srota-apanna].... 

Une quinzaine aprés, lorsque le Buddha 
eut préché la Loi au brahmacarin Tchang 
tchao (Dirghanakha), Sariputra obtint 
létat d'Arhat. 


Chodron (2, 505-8) translates the full con- 
text: 


At that time the Buddha, having con- 
verted the Kasyapa brothers and their 
thousand disciples, was traveling about 
in various countries and came to the 
city of Rajagrha where he stayed at the 
Venuvana. The two brahmacarin masters 
(Sariputra and Maudgalyayana), hearing 
that a Buddha had appeared in the world, 
went to Rajagrha together to welcome 
the news. At this time, a bhiksu named 
A$vajit, [one of the first five disciples], 
wearing his robes and carrying his beg- 
ging bowl, entered the city to beg for 
his food. Sariputra, noting his fine man- 
ner and his meditative faculties, came to 
him and asked: "Whose disciple are you? 
Who is your teacher?" A$vajit answered: 
"The crown prince of the Sakya clan, 
disgusted by the sufferings of old age, 
sickness and death, has left the world, 
exerted himself on the Path and has 
attained complete perfect enlightenment. 


He is my teacher.” Sariputra said: “Tell 
me what is your teacher's doctrine?" He 
replied with this stanza: 


I am still young, 
My instruction in it is still at its begin- 
ning 

How could I speak truthfully 
And explain the mind of the Tathagata? 


Sariputra said to him: “Tell me its essence 
in summary.’ 

Then the bhiksu A$vajit spoke this 
stanza: 


All dharmas arise from causes; 
He has taught the cause of these 
dharmas. 

Dharmas cease due to causes; 
The great teacher has taught the truth 
of them. 


When Sariputra heard this stanza, he 
attained the first fruit of the Path [the 
state of srotapanna]. He went back to 
Maudgalyayana who, noticing the color 
of his complexion and his cheerful- 
ness, asked him: “Have you found the 
taste of the Immortal? Share it with me^ 
Sariputra communicated to him the 
stanza he had just heard. Maudgalyayana 
said to him: "Repeat it again,’ and when 
he had heard it again he also attained the 
first fruit of the Path. 

The two teachers, [each] accompanied 
by 250 disciples went together to the 
Buddha. Seeing these two men coming 
with their disciples, the Buddha said to 
the bhiksus: "Do you see these two men 
at the head of these brahmacarins?” The 
bhiksus answered that they saw them. 
The Buddha continued: "These two men 
will be foremost among my disciples by 
their wisdom and by the bases of mirac- 
ulous powers." Arriving in the crowd, 
the disciples approached the Buddha, 
bowed their head and stood to one side. 
Together they asked the Buddha: "We 
wish to receive, in the Buddha-dharma, 
the leaving of the world and higher 
ordination.” The Buddha said to them: 
"Come, O bhiksu.” At once their beards 
and hair fell off, they were clothed in 
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thousand and two hundred and more people came to perceive the supreme 
meaning [of the Dharma] through this "gate of being.” The Ta chih tu lun 
says, "If you attain the [skillful] means of prajfia-wisdom, you realize [the 
true meaning of] the Abhidharma and yet do not succumb to [a naive view 
of] being [that is, the deluded idea of substantial Being or 'realism']? The 
Great Collection of Sütras says, “For the people with the [extreme] view of 
eternalism, teach that there is a severance between [different] thoughts.” This 


monks robes, furnished with the robe 
and begging bowl, and they received 
ordination. A fortnight later, when the 
Buddha had preached the Dharma to the 
brahmacárin (Dirghanakha), Sariputra 
attained arhathood. 


A thousand and two hundred and more 
people came to perceive the supreme 
meaning [of the Dharma] through this 
“gate of being" -- ASShAMAA— 
3&: the classical commentaries refer to the 
story of the "first turning of the wheel of 
the Dharma’ in the first chapter of the # 
Ak eft, T no. 196, 4.147c-149a. 


If you attain the [skillful] means of 
prajfià-wisdom, you realize the Abhi- 
dharma and yet do not succumb to being 
a ERE 75 (EA Bel EB RSE AH: a reword- 
ing of a phrase from the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.194a28-bi: “If you do not attain the 
dharma of prajfid-paramita, you will enter 
the gate of Abhidharma and will succumb 
to [the idea of] being.” Note that the nega- 
tive is in a different place in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan quote, giving a quite different 
meaning to the phrase. Lamotte (Le Traité 
2, 1095) translates the context: 

Lhomme qui pénétre les trois ensei- 
gnements [du Pitaka, de l'Abhidharma 
et du vide] sait que les enseignements 
du Buddha ne se contredissent pas les 
uns les autres. Comprendre cela, cest la 
force de la Prajiaparamita qui, en face 
de tous les enseignements du Buddha, 
ne rencontre aucun obstacle (dvarana). 
Quiconque na point saisi la régle de la 
Prajfüpáramità [se heurtera dans l'inter- 
prétation de la Loi à des contradictions 


sans nombre]: s'il aborde lenseignement 
de l'Abhidharma, il tombe dans le réa- 
lisme; sil aborde l'enseignement du vide, 
il tombe dans le nihilisme; s'il aborde 
lenseignement du Pitaka, il tombe [tan- 
tót] dans le réalisme et [tantót] dans le 
nihilisme. 
Chodron (2, 848) translates: 


The person who enters into the three 
teachings [of the Pitaka, the Abhidharma 
and Emptiness] knows that the teach- 
ings of the Buddha do not contradict one 
another. Understanding that is the power 
of the Prajiaparamita which encoun- 
ters no obstacles to any of the Buddha's 
teachings. Whoever has not understood 
the Prajnaparamita [will come up against 
innumerable contradictions in interpret- 
ing the Dharma]: if he approaches the 
Abhidharma teaching, he falls into real- 
ism. If he approaches the teaching on 
emptiness, he falls into nihilism; if he 
approaches the Pitaka teaching, [some- 
times] he falls into realism and [some- 
times] into nihilism. 

For the people with the [extreme] view 
of eternalism, teach that there is a sever- 
ance between thoughts #RZAHRS 
Br: see The Great Collection of Sütras: see 
T 13.158c2, where the terms are similar but 
not quite the same: 

To people with the mistaken view of 
annihilationism say that one thought 
severs [delusions]. To people with the 
mistaken view of eternalism, say that the 
eight kinds of forbearance [that lead to 
wisdom] severs [delusions]. 


This passage was referred to previously; 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 52a19-20. 
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refers to the severance of the bonds [of klesas] by the stream-enterer. Is this 
not [an example of] the deconstruction of conventionality by [those of] the 
"gate of being"? Why do the people of the Cheng-shih lun reject this and say 
that this is merely a means for controlling the mind and is not an attainment 
of the path? 


2. The gate of emptiness (or non-Being) [73c9] 


According to the Cheng-shih lun, "Both myself and other people are origi- 
nally non-existent; [it appears that] there are ‘real dharmas, but they are 
vacuous and do not exist [substantially]? If you are deluded concerning this 
vacuous [existence], you will perversely arouse [mistaken] views and con- 
ceptual attitudes and flow in the cycle of birth-and-death. Contemplate these 
[mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes as all [endowed with] the three 
kinds of conventionality and as vacuous [emptiness], and that conventional 
realities have no [substantial] being; this is called the equality of emptiness. 
If you cultivate contemplation in this way, you will deconstruct the immea- 
surable individual, multiple, and combined [mistaken] views, deconstruct 
the eighty-one levels of conceptual attitudes, and realize the non-arising of 
delusions and wisdom and causes and results. This is what is referred to by 
the meaning of "deconstructing dharmas through the gate of emptiness in 
the Tripitaka [Teachings]? Therefore this [Cheng-shih lun] says, “I now wish 
to clarify the true meaning of the Tripitaka? Here the “true meaning" refers 
to “emptiness.” The Agama sütras say, "(We speak of] this [or ‘my’] old age 


People of the Cheng-shih lun ima A: 
The source of this claim is unknown. 


is, all phenomena are "equal" in that they 
are empty of substantial Being. 


Both myself and other people are 
originally non-existent; [it appears that] 
there are “real dharmas,” but they are 
vacuous and do not exist £X AA SERE RK 
EE JE: see the Cheng-shih lun chapter 
32 on “nonself “ at T 32.259a-c, especially 
259a9-13: 

Question: what is truly real X? Answer: 
truly there is no dharma of the self. Why? 
It is as in the sütras where the Buddha 
says to the bhiksus, “There are only des- 
ignations, only conventional construc- 
tions, only being as function; this is given 
the name “self” Since these are only des- 
ignations and so forth, we know that [the 
“self”] is not truly real. 


The equality of emptiness FÆ; that 


I now wish to clarify the true mean- 
ing of the Tripitaka 1&4 EKA = MFR 
3€: a phrase from the opening verses of 
the Cheng-shih lun, T 32.239b2, stating the 
intent of the treatise. 


The Agama sütras say “This old age 
and death ... the emptiness of sentient 
beings FER ZT LECHE TAR i. 
FES CEN EZ. ME ICE REA 2: see the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.192c26-193a1, in a sec- 
tion on the teaching of emptiness in the 
Hinayana. Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 1079-80) 
translates: 

Le Buddha a dit dans le Mahàsünyatà- 
sutra; Les douze causes (dvadasa nidàna) 
vont de l'ignorance (avidyàá) à la vieil- 
lesse-mort (jarámarana). L'homme qui 
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and death, or another's old age and death; both of these are deviant views. 
This [or ‘my’] old age and death is nothing but the dharma of emptiness [of 
the self]; the old age and death of others is the emptiness of [other] sentient 
beings.” Again, it says [in the Ta chih tu lun], “The body of the Buddha 
Dharma is emptiness.... Subhüti was clear in his wisdom of emptiness 
and was able, while in a stone cavern, to perceive this body of the Buddha 


demande ce quest la vieillesse- mort est 
dans la vue fausse (mithyadrsti). Et il en 
va de méme [pour les autres causes, à 
savoir]: la naissance (jati), l'acte d'exis- 
tence (bhava), l'attachement (upadana), 
la soif (trsna), la sensation (vedanà), le 
contact (sparsa), les six bases internes de 
la connaissance (sadayatana), le nons- 
et-forme (nàmarüpa), la connaissance 
(vijnana), les formations (samskdra) et 
l'ignorance (avidya). Si on est d'avis que 
le principe vital est la méme chose que le 
corps (sa jivas tac chariram) ou si on est 
d'avis que le principe vital est différent du 
corps (anyo jivo ‘nyac chariram), les duex 
avis, quoique différents, sont pareille- 
ment vue fausse. 


Chodron (2, 838) translates: 


In the Mahàsünyatàsutra, the Buddha 
said: "The twelve causes go from igno- 
rance to old age and death. The person 
who asks what is old age and death or 
to whom does old age and death belong 
has erroneous views. And it is the same 
[for the other causes, namely]: birth, 
the act of becoming, attachment, thirst, 
sensation, contact, the six internal bases 
of consciousness, name and form, con- 
sciousness, the formations, and igno- 
rance. If someone thinks that the vital 
principle is the same thing as the body, 
or if someone thinks that the vital prin- 
ciple is different from the body, the two 
opinions, although different, are both 
wrong view. The Buddha said: "That the 
vital principle is the same as the body, 
that is wrong view, unworthy of my disci- 
ples; that the vital principle is different 
from the body, that also is wrong view, 
unworthy of my disciples.’ In this sutra, 
the Buddha proclaims the emptiness of 


dharmas. If someone asks "To whom 
does old age and death belong?,’ they 
should know that this question is wrong 
and that there is ‘emptiness of beings. 
If someone asks "What is old age and 
death?;' they should know that this que- 
stion is wrong and that there is 'empti- 
ness of dharmas’ And it is the same for 
the other [members of the causal chain] 
up to and including ignorance. 


The body of the Buddha Dharma is 
emptiness.... Subhüti was clear in his 
wisdom of emptiness and was able, while 
in a stone cavern, to perceive this body of 
the Buddha Dharma #25 HE EH. 
ZU TER [BH RED SE RUP IE E: a sum- 
mary from T 25.137a1-21, after the section 
on Sariputra quoted above. Lamotte (Le 
Traité, 2, 634—36) translates: 


En outre, Subhüti pratique excellemment 
la concentration de la vacuité (Sunyata- 
samadhi). Lorsque le Buddha, aprés avoir 
passé la retraite, d'été (varsa) chez les 
dieux Tao li (Trayastrimsa), redescendit 
dans le Jambudvipa, Subhüti, qui se trou- 
vait alors dans une grotte de pierre (Saila- 
guhà), se dit en lui-même: “Le Buddha 
descend du ciel des Trayastrim$a; irai-je 
auprès de lui ou niirai-je pas auprès de 
lui?" Il se disait encore: "Le Buddha a 
toujours dit: Si quel-qu'un contemple par 
loeil de la sagesse (prajfiacaksus) le Corps 
de la Loi (dharmakaya) du Buddha, cest 
la meilleure façon de voir le Buddha’ 
Puis, lorsque le Buddha descendit du 
ciel des Trayastrim$a, les quartre assem- 
blées de Jambudvipa étaient réunies; 
les dieux voyaient les hommes et les 
hommes voyaient les dieux; sur l'es- 
trade, se trouvaient le Buddha, un noble 
roi cakravartin et la grande assemblée 
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des dieux: la réunion (samdja) était 
plus ornée (alamkrta) quelle ne l'avait 
jamais été. Mais Subhüti se disait: "Bien 
qu'aujourd'hui cette grande assemblée 
soit toute spéciale (visista), son pouvoir 
(prabhava) ne durera pas longtemps. Les 
Dharma périssables (nirodhadharma) 
font tous retour à l'impermanence 
(anityata).” Grace à cette considération 
de l'impermanence (anityatyapariksa), 
qui est la premiére porte [du Chemin], 
il connut que tous les Dharma sont 
vides (śūnya) et sans réalité (asadbhuta). 
Ayant fait cette considération, il obtint 
aussitôt l'intuition du Chemin (marga- 
sáksaátkára). En ce moment tous les 
étres voulaient étre les premiers à voir le 
Buddha et à lui rendre respects (satkara) 
et hommages (püja). 

La bhiksuni Houa sö (Utpalavarnà), 
pour dissimuler son sexe mal famé, se 
transforma en un noble roi cadravar- 
tin avec ses sept joyaux et ses mille fils. 
Lorsque les étres le voyaient, ils quittaient 
leurs siéges et sécartaient [pour lui faire 
place]. Quand ce roi fictif fut arrivé auprés 
du Buddha, il reprit sa forme premiere et 
redevint la bhiksupi. Elle fut la toute pre- 
miére à saluer le Buddha. Cependant le 
Buddha dit à la bhiksuni: “Ce nest pas toi 
qui ma salué la première; cest Subhüti. 
Comment cela? Subhüti, en contemplant 
le vide de tous les Dharma, a vu le Corps 
de la Loi (dharmakáya) du Buddha; il 
a trouvé le véritable hommage (puja), 
l'hommage par excellence. Venir saluer 
mon Corps de naissance (jan-makaya), 
ce nest pas me rendre hommage.” 

C'est pourquoi nous disions que 
Subhüti, qui pratique sans cesse la 
concentration de la vacuité, est asso- 
cié (samprayukta) à la Prajnaparamita, 
vide par caractére. Pour cette raison, 
le Buddha lui ordonne de précher la 
Prajnaparamita. 


Chodron (2, 508-10) translates: 


Furthermore, Subhuti excels in practi- 
cing the concentration of emptiness. 
Having spent the summer retreat among 
the Trayastrimsa) gods, the Buddha 


came down into Jambudvipa. Subhüti, 
who was then in a rock cave, said to him- 
self: "The Buddha is descending from the 
Trayastrim$a heaven; should I or should I 
not go to him?" Again he said to himself: 
"The Buddha has always said: 'If some- 
one contemplates the dharmakaya of the 
Buddha with the eye of wisdom, that is 
the best way of seeing the Buddha.” Then 
when the Buddha descended from the 
Tráyastrim$a heaven, the four assemblies 
of Jambudvipa had gathered; the gods 
saw the people and the people saw the 
gods; on the platform were the Buddha, 
a noble cakravartin king and the great 
assembly of the gods: the gathering was 
more embellished than ever before. But 
Subhüti said to himself: "Even though 
today's great assembly is quite special, 
its power will not last for a long time. 
Perishable dharmas all return to imper- 
manence.’ Thanks to this consideration 
of impermanence, he understood that all 
dharmas are empty and without reality. 
Having made this consideration, he at 
once obtained the realization of the Path. 
At that moment, everyone wanted to be 
the first to see the Buddha and to pay 
their respect and homage to him. 

In order to disguise her disreputable 
sex, the bhiksuni Utpalavarna) tran- 
sformed herself into a noble cakravar- 
tin king with his seven jewels and his 
thousand sons. When people saw him, 
they left their seats and moved away [to 
give him place]. When this fictive king 
came near the Buddha, he resumed his 
former shape and became the bhiksuni 
again. She was the first to greet the Bud- 
dha. However, the Buddha said to the 
bhiksuni: "It is not you who has greeted 
me first; it is Subhüti. How is that? By 
contemplating the emptiness of all dhar- 
mas, Subhüti has seen the dharmakaya of 
the Buddha; he has paid the true homage, 
the excellent homage. To come to salute 
my birth-body is not to pay homage to 
me.” 

This is why we said that Subhüti, 
who ceaselessly practices the concen- 
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Dharma.” Therefore in the Paficavimsati Sūtra this person [Subhuti] teaches 
about emptiness, and Sariputra teaches about prajfid-wisdom. The Buddha 
wishes to compare “great” emptiness [or the emptiness of Mahayana] with 
“small” emptiness [or the emptiness of Hinayana], and great wisdom [or 
prajna, the wisdom of Mahayana] with small wisdom [of the Hinayàna]; 
therefore he has two people present the teachings. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
"If you do not attain the [skillful] means of prajfià-wisdom and yet realize 
emptiness, you will succumb to [the mistaken view of] nothingness or nihil- 
ism.” The Great Collection of Sutras says, “For the people with the [extreme, 
mistaken] view of annihilationism, teach that there is a severance of [each] 
individual thought.” Thus you should know that the Tripitaka [Teachings] 
also teach the gate of emptiness. Why do the Abhidharmists capriciously say 
that this is [only] a Mahayana meaning of emptiness? 


3. The gate of both Being and emptiness [73c26] 


Take, for example, Katyayana who, on the basis of what he had realized, 
composed the Petaka [or Pitaka] treatise and transmitted it to southern 


tration on emptiness, is associated with 

the Prajhaparamita, empty by nature. 

For this reason, the Buddha entrusted 

Subhüti to preach the Prajnaparamita. 

Subhüti and Sariputra: see the sec- 
tions of the Ta chih tu lun quoted above, T 
25.136b-137a, and the Paficavimsati Sutra, 
T 8.230b21-c. 

Two people present the teachings 4 
— A fx: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.137a, 
quoted in the note above. 


If you do not attain the [skillful] 
means of prajria-wisdom and yet realize 
emptiness, you will succumb to nothing- 
ness or nihilism Zi 4 (542; 7j f A EN f 
rH: see the Ta chih tu lun: T 25.194a26-c1, 
quoted above. 


For the people with the view of 
annihilationism, teach that there is a sev- 
erance of [each] individual thought Bir R, 
<A aW: see The Great Collection of 
Sutras at T 13.158c2, noted above. 

Katyayana j!lj53E: one of the chief dis- 
ciples of the Buddha; known as foremost 
in debating skills. See Lamotte, History of 


Indian Buddhism, 325 [356-57]: 


Maha Katyayana, the Buddhas great dis- 
ciple, not to be confused with Maha- 
katyayaniputra, the author of the /fiána- 
prasthana, who lived in the third century 
after the Nirvana. It seems that Maha- 
katyayana had composed a Pi lé (Pitaka) 
during the Buddhas lifetime in order to 
explain the Agamas of his Master, and the 
work was still in use in southern India. 


For details on Katyayana, see Lamotte, 
History of Indian Buddhism, 189-90 [207- 
208]; see also the notes below. 


Petaka [or Pitaka] treatise E838: on 
this text see Lamotte, History of Indian 
Buddhism, 188-89 [207]: 


In 1949, the Pali Text Society published 
the complete text of a Pefaopadesa 
"Teaching on the Pitaka(s)" in eight 
chapters. The text is obscure and presents 
insurmountable difficulties. In its pres- 
ent form it is not especially old since it 
contains numerous quotations not only 
from the Vinaya and Suttapitaka (Digha, 
Majjhima, Samyutta,...), but also from 
the Nettipakarana. Nevertheless, it was 
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India. [This text teaches] “nothingness” as conventionality, as explained 
previously, so that “real dharmas” both exist and do not exist. If you arouse 
a fixed affinity [for this view], you will perversely arouse [mistaken] views 
and conceptual attitudes. Contemplate these real dharmas as an appearance 
of being and non-being, and thus deconstruct the single, multiple and so 
forth [mistaken] views and eighty-one [levels of] conceptual attitudes, and 
realize the non-arising of delusions and wisdom and causes and results. 
This is called the meaning of deconstructing dharmas with the gate of both 
emptiness and being in the Tripitaka [Teachings]. Therefore it says in the Ta 
chih tu lun, "If you attain the [skillful] means of prajfia-wisdom, you realize 
[74a] [the real meaning of] the teachings of the Petaka [treatise] and do not 
succumb to [the mistaken views of] being and non-being.” 


4. The gate of neither Being nor emptiness [7421] 


The gate of neither emptiness nor Being is as follows. As the Ta chih tu lun 
clarifies that when Chandaka controls his thoughts and becomes forbearing, 


used, seemingly as a canonical authority, 
by Buddhaghosa in his Atthasálini (165) 
and Visuddhimagga (ed. Warren, 114). 

The work itself claims to be written 
by the Thera Mahacaccayana when liv- 
ing at the Jambudvana, and this attribu- 
tion is confirmed by the Gandhavamsa 
(p. 59) and the Burmese Buddhists who 
incorporated the Pefakopadesa in their 
Khuddhakanikaya. 

There is no reason why we should 
not see in this text a distant echo of the 
Abhidharmic work carried out in Ujja- 
yini by the Buddha's great disciple Maha- 
katyayana, the missionary from Avanti. 


Transmitted to southern India f&15 X 
^*. see also the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.70a20- 
22. Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 113) translates: 

Mahakatyayana, du vivant du Buddha, 
expliqua les paroles du Buddha, et fit 
un Pi lé (Petaka) [en langue des Ts'in, 
Boite-Collection]. Jusqu'à ce jour il est 
en usage dans l'Inde du Sud. 
Chodron (1, 106) translates: 

During the lifetime of the Buddha, Maha- 
katyayana explained the words of the 
Buddha and composed a Pi le (petaka), 
‘box-collection’ in the language of the 


Ts'in. It is used even today in southern 
India. 


If you attain the means of prajñā- 
wisdom, you realize the teachings of 
the Petaka and do not succumb to [the 
mistaken views of] being and non-being 
A ER 75 48A. FG SD PY AB SE: see the 
long section of the Ta chih tu lun quoted 
above, T 25.194a-b. The phrase in the Ta 
chih tu lun (194b1) reads: “if you realize 
the teaching of the Pitaka, you will fall into 
[the mistaken idea of both] Being (naive 
realism) and nothingness (nihilism).” 
Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 1095) translates: "s'il 
aborde lenseignement du Pitaka, il tombe 
[tantót] dans la réalisme et [tantót] dans 
le nihilisme.” 


Chandaka #: Sakyamuni's servant 
and charioteer before he left home to 
seek the path. Chandaka accompanied 
Gautama (before he became Sakyamuni) 
on the night of his “great departure” as he 
rode his horse out of the palace at Kapila- 
vastu; Chandaka stayed behind with the 
horse as Gautama cut off his hair and left 
for the forest. After Sakyamuni's enlight- 
enment, Chandaka joined the Buddhist 
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then you should preach the Samthakatyayana Sūtra to him. By becoming 
free of both [extreme views of] Being and nothingness he will be able to 
attain the path. By this contemplation you are able to deconstruct the indi- 
vidual, multiple, and so forth [mistaken] views and the eighty-one [levels of] 
conceptual attitudes, realize emptiness from conventionality, and realize the 
non-arising of delusions and wisdom and causes and results. This is what is 
meant by "deconstructing conventionality with the gate of neither Being nor 
nothingness in the Tripitaka [Teachings].” [However] you should know that 
Chandaka attained the Hinayana path, but you should not exaggerate and 
say that he attained the Middle Way of Mahayana. 

These "four gates" are all ways for the stream-enterer to attain the path, 
because the stream-enterer is the "first fruit" [of the "four fruits" culminat- 
ing with that of the arhat]. Those who are superior [in ability or insight] are 
worthy of this name in a distinct way; there is a distinct or specific [attain- 
ment of the stream-enterer] for each of the [first] three gates, and a general 
or shared [attainment of the] stream-enterer. That of the "gate of Being" is 
the stream-enterer [who realizes] transience. That of the "gate of nothing- 
ness’ is the stream-enterer [who realizes] the equality of emptiness. That of 
the gate of "both Being and non-Being” is the stream-enterer [who realizes 
conventional] appearance. That of the "gate of neither Being nor non-Being" 
is the stream-enterer [who realizes] the denial of both [extremes]. These 
[various types of] stream-enterers are all the first fruit of these four gates. 
They are distinct in the way they contemplate the four gates or teachings, 


Sangha, though he was known for his 
arrogance and pride for being a member 


of the Sakya clan. 


Samthakátyáyana Sūtra Ab Be inj 1E 
ft: a short text on Katyayanas medita- 
tion on ineffable reality and the Tathagata. 
Chinese translations in the Taisho include 
text no. 926 of the Miscellaneous Agama 
(T #99, 2.235c-236b) and text no. 151 of 
another translation of the Miscellaneous 
Agama (T #100, 2.430c- 431b). For details, 
including the Sanskrit text, see Lamotte, 
Le Traité 1, 86. 


By becoming free of both Being and 
nothingness, he will be able to attain the 
path RE BE 5&7; T1858. ...: See the phrase 
in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25. 66c11-13, 
which explains the phrase evam maya 
Srutam (thus have I heard) by giving 


examples of how the Buddha preached 
the Dharma to different people in various 
ways; see Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 86: 


Voire conducteur (chandaka), ó Bhiksu, 
aprés mon Nirvana, sera le chátimont 
selon la loi de Brahma (brahmadanda).— 
Si quelqu'un a lesprit frappé (abhihata- 
citta), il faudra lui enseigner le Chan to 
kia tchan yen king (Samthakatyayana- 
sütra); alors il pourra obtenir le Chemin. 


Lamotte gives a long note explaining the 

content and significance of this sütra. 

Chodron (1, 86-87) translates: 
After my Nirvana, your guide, O bhiksu, 
will be the punishment according to the 
rule of Brahma. - If someone is in a state 
of mind of panic, he should be taught the 
Samthakatyayanasutra; then he will be 
able to obtain the Path. 
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but are the same in their perception of the real truth. It is like a city that has 
four gates; they are not different in the sense that they all offer a passage- 
way to [meet and] assemble [in the city]. Therefore The Great Collection of 
Sutras says, “For the people with the [extreme] view of eternalism, teach that 
there is a severance between thoughts. For the people with the [extreme] 
view of annihilationism, teach that there is a severance of [each] individual 
thought. These two [types of] people are different [in their assumptions], 
but there is no distinction with regard to their attainment of the path.” The 
Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra says, “The five hundred bhiksus each gave an indi- 
vidual explanation for the causes of the body; it is not the case that these 
explanations are incorrect [just because each is different]? Gunavarman 


For the people with the view of 
eternalism,... no distinction with regard 
to their attainment of the path #52 A 
B 359: Bro BT AB Lo A SERE i c 
IEEE: see The Great Collection of 
Sutras at T 13.158c2. The first phrases have 
already been quoted above at 73c8 and 
73c22. The context (T 13.158c1-4) reads: 

Ajnata-Kaundinya, what is the "eighth 
person" /\A? What does it mean to 
be fixed #&% [in your attainment]? 
Ajnata-Kaundinya, to the people with 
the [extreme] view of annihilationism, 
teach that [each] individual thought is 
severed; to the people with the [extreme] 
view of eternalism, teach the severance 
[which is the realization] of the eight 
recognitions. These two types of people 
both attain a fixed [attainment], are later 
freed from passionate afflictions, and 
are both unhindered. Ájfiata-Kaundinya, 
one who is able to attain the eight recog- 
nitions is called the “eighth person"; one 
who attains the sixteen mental [contem- 
plations] is called “fixed” This is called 
“in accordance with the Dharma" ani. 
Ajnata-Kaundinya, if there is a bhiksu 
who perfects the inhalation and exhala- 
tion of breath, this one has attained that 
[stage] of the “eighth person” 

The five hundred bhiksus each gave 
an individual explanation for the causes 
of the body; it is not the case that these 
explanations are incorrect AAH Er & ai 


5 IN SESE IE: see the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra at T 12.820b12-18: 


What is that called “teaching in accor- 
dance with the thoughts of others? It is 
like when five hundred bhiksus asked 
Sariputra, “O Sariputra, Virtuous One 
[Bhagavat], what is the meaning of the 
“causes of the body”? [Sariputra gives 
his answer.] At that time five hundred 
bhiksus each gave an explanation of their 
individual understanding. Together [yet 
one by one] they came up to the Buddha, 
bowed their heads at the Buddha's feet, 
circumambulated to the right three 
times, and when they were done paying 
their respects they sat facing him. Each 
in this way gave his own explanation, 
facing the Buddha to give the explana- 
tion. Then Sariputra said to the Buddha, 
“World Honored One. Of these, which 
is the correct explanation, and which 
explanation is incorrect?” The Buddha 
said to Sariputra, “Well done, well done. 
It is not the case that the explanation is 
incorrect for any of these bhiksus? 


This passage is from an extended sec- 
tion of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra (T 
12.820b2-821c3) that explains the idea of 
the Buddha preaching appropriately, "in 
accordance with the thoughts of others" 
Bat and “in accordance with his [the 
Buddhas] own thoughts" BEBE X. Chih-i 
has discussed these terms previously; see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 55b20-27. 
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said, "Various treatises each provide different teachings, but the principle 
that is practiced is not different. There is [debate as to] right and wrong when 
people cling to sides, but for those who have realized [awakening] there is no 
disagreement or disputation.” At the time of the Sung (420-479?) the Cheng- 
shih lun was popular among scholars, and disputes arose concerning various 
interpretations. Therefore this verse was presented [by Gunavarman] as a 
reproach. The real truth is quiescent and solitary; it is neither one nor four. 
Sariputra said, “I have heard that there is no verbalization in liberation” 
Why, then, should the four gates be [verbally] recorded? If you become 
attached to [the extreme view] of arising [= being, naive realism], you will 
never be able to attain the path; why say that this is so only for the gate of 
being? If you remove [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes, you will 
attain [the path]; why say that this is so only for the gate of emptiness? It is 
not the case that the words of only one treatise [that is, the Cheng-shih lun] 
constitute the meaning for attaining [the path], and that of the scholastics 
[of the Abhidharma] constitute destruction [through analyzing dharmas]. If 
you realize the intent of the four siddhantas, then [you will realize that the 
teaching of] both the Cheng-shih lun and the Abhidharma are valid. If you 
cannot realize this intent, then both the Cheng-shih lun and the Abhidharma 
will be [limited to the] destruction [of analyzing dharmas]. It is the same 
also for [the other aspects of the four gates] up through [the teaching of] 
“neither being nor non-being^ If you use the gate of being to clarify the 
features of phenomena [or, the Dharma], this is “crude.” If you use the gate 
of emptiness to clarify dharmas [or, the Dharma], this is “fine.” If you judge 
that one is skillful and the other is crude for attaining or destroying [the 
path], then [you must conclude that the first] three gates are all inferior [to 
the fourth]. But one gate alone is not [in all ways superior to the rest].Why is 
it popular to argue about the four gates [or teachings] in this manner? This 
is based on the idea that those of the two vehicles save only themselves, and 
that there is only one path that must be followed strictly, depending only on 
this and not allowing any compromise. People who came along later and 
studied this [way of thinking] gave rise to error for this reason. 


Gunavarman [°K 48] ##: a royal prince 
of Kashmir [?] who was born in 367 and 
traveled to Ceylon, Java, and Canton, 
arriving in Nanking in 431. He translated 
a number of texts on the precepts into 
Chinese. 

Various treatises each provide ... no 
disagrement or disputation 353m £r Rim 
fr FE, he FAA JE EE BB: phrases 


from the biography of Gunavarman in 
the Biographies of Eminent Monks, T 
50.342a21-22. 


Sariputra said “I have heard that there 
is no verbalization in liberation? 89 
B^ PSEA Bii: see the Vimalakirti Sutra, 
T 14. 548a10-11. This phrase has already 
been quoted by Chih-i; see the note and 
explanation at Mo-ho chih-kuan 3a14-15. 
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The bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka [Teachings] are not like this. They 
overcome delusions through an analytical [realization of] emptiness, and 
thus learn the four gates one-sidedly, but have extensive knowledge of the 
features of dharmas in order to save others, and when they become Buddhas 
they are called “those with true universal knowledge.” Therefore the Ta 
chih tu lun quotes Kátyayaniputras [74b] clarification of the meaning of a 
bodhisattva, saying that “the bodhisattva Sakyamuni first met [the possibil- 
ity of becoming] the Buddha Sakyamuni and aroused his first aspiration for 
enlightenment; [from then] until the time of the Buddha Khanusikhin was 
the first immeasurable kalpa, when in his mind [Sakyamuni] did not yet 
know that he would become a Buddha, nor did he say anything about it. 
Next, up to the time of the Buddha Dipamkara was the second [immeasur- 
able kalpa]. The Buddha Vipasyin was in the third [immeasurable kalpa]. 


One-sidedly ffi: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
380) substitutes 3& for fij, thus reading 
“learn the four gates universally or exten- 
sively.” 

True universal knowledge iF 4H: here 
this refers to E3841, samyaksambuddha, 
one of the titles of a Buddha or Tathagata. 

Katyayaniputra W% 3Œ£f: an 
Abhidharma master of the third cen- 
tury after the death of the Buddha 
and the author of the Sarvastivadin 
Jfianaprasthana (translated into Chinese 
as T #1543 and T #1544). Not to be con- 
fused with Katyayana, the great disciple of 
the Buddha, mentioned briefly above. 

Here Chih-i is referring to the section 
of the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.86c-87a on 
"The Bodhisattva in the Abhidharma Sys- 
tem"; see notes below. 


The first immeasurable kalpa J 
{##&: a more useful summary is found 
in the Outline of the Fourfold Teachings 
(T’ien-tai ssu-chiao-i), T 46.776a. Chap- 
pell (T'ien-tai Buddhism, 104) translates: 

Since [the bodhisattva] has developed 
the mind [dedicated to enlightenment), 
he must cultivate the practices in order to 
fulfill the vows. For three asamkhya kal- 
pas [the bodhisattva] cultivates the prac- 
tice of the Six Perfections. For a hundred 
kalpas he plants [conditions for the 32 


Primary] Marks and the [80 secondary] 
Signs [of Buddhahood]. Speaking of the 
three asamkhya (innumerable) kalpas, I 
shall discuss the divisions in terms of the 
time when Sakyamuni was cultivating 
the bodhisattva path. 

[1] [The period during which Sàkyamuni] 
met 75,000 Buddhas, starting with the 
Ancient Sakya and on up to Sikhin 
Buddha, is called the First asamkhya 
kalpa. From then on, he always avoided 
the female form, and avoided the Four 
Evil Rebirths while constantly cultivating 
the Six Perfections. However, he himself 
did not know that he would become a 
Buddha. 


The second immeasurable kalpa: the 
summary in Chappell (T’ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 104-5) continues: 

[2] Next, [the period during which 
Sakyamuni] met 76,000 Buddhas, start- 
ing with Sikhin Buddha and on up to 
Dipamkara 7A(#&)#@ Buddha, is called 
the Second asamkhya kalpa. At this time, 
using the seven stalks of the lotus flower 
as offerings, he spread his hair, covered it 
with mud, and then received the predic- 
tions [that he would become a Buddha], 
and was given the name of Sakyamuni. 
From that time on he knew that he would 
become a Buddha, and yet he could not 
say so aloud. 
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[Sakyamuni] practiced the six perfections and consummated them during 
each of these time periods. He consummated the perfection of giving, like 
Sivi giving [his body as an offering] in substitution for a pigeon, and so forth 
up to consummating the perfection of wisdom like the minister Govinda, 


The third immeasurable kalpa: the 
summary in Chappell (T'ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 105) continues: 

[3] Next, [the period during which 
Sakyamuni] met 77,000 Buddhas, start- 
ing with Dipamkara Buddha and on up 
to Vipasyin JE? Buddha, is called the 
completion of the Third asamkhya kalpa. 
At this time, he himself knew and he 
let others know that he must become a 
Buddha. Neither he himself nor others 
had any doubt. 


Practiced the six perfections and con- 
summated them ... like the minister 
Govinda 17 7\ df & A FE BG SNP AaB JE 
TUR 75 SORA SPREE mM: Sivi 
and Govinda are the first and the sixth of 
the examples given in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.87c-89b) to illustrate the practice of the 
six perfections. Chappell (T’ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 106) translates the summary given 
in the Outline of the Fourfold Teachings: 


In cultivating the Six Perfections, each 
has a given moment for fulfillment. For 
example: 


[1] To fulfill the Perfection of Giving, the 
King Sivi [offered his body to a hun- 
gry eagle] to save a pigeon. 

[2] To fulfill the Perfection of Discipline, 
King Srutasoma [was willing to] sac- 
rifice [his life and] his country. 

[3] To fulfill the Perfection of Forbear- 
ance, Ksantivadi-rsi endured mutila- 
tion by King Kali without giving in 
to hatred. 

[4] To fulfill the Perfection of Exertion, 
Prince Mahadana scooped up the sea 
water [to recover his wish-granting 
gem]. In another story, [Sakyamuni 
Bodhisattva was so engrossed] in 
worshipping Pusya Buddha he kept 
his foot raised for seven days. 


[5] To fulfill the Perfection of Meditation, 
Jaliya-rsi [continued in meditation 
in order not to disturb] the nest of a 
magpie on his head. 

[6] To fulfil] the Perfection of Wisdom, 
Prime Minister Gobinda [Govinda] 
divided the country of Jambudvipa 
into seven parts, [one each for the 
seven kings,] which put an end to 
their fighting. 

These examples are also used to illus- 
trate the six perfections in the Hokke-shü 
gishu (Collected Teachings of the Tendai 
Lotus School; see the BDK English Tripi- 
taka 97-II, 26-27): 

Q: In cultivating the Six Perfections, is 

there a specific time when this practice 

is perfected? 

A: There is a time of perfection when 

one has no obstacles in giving alms. For 

example, charity was perfected when 

King Sivi gave his body [to be eaten by 

a hawk] on behalf of a dove. The keep- 

ing of the precepts was perfected when 

King Sutasoma, though losing his throne, 

still wrote a verse praising the moral life 

and did not indulge in slander. Patience 
was perfected when the hermit Ksànti 
bore no resentment as his limbs were 
severed by King Kali, and his body was 
restored. Diligence was perfected when 

Prince Mahatyagavat entered the sea to 

search for a [wish-fulfilling] jewel for the 

sake of all the people. He finally obtained 
the jewel [from the hair of the Dragon 

King] to help the poor. However, the sea 

god hid the treasure while he was sleep- 

ing. When the Prince awoke he vowed to 
scoop out the entire ocean with his own 
body. Indra was moved by this sight and 
all the heavenly deities helped him until 
it was half done. Also, for seven days 
Sakyamuni stood on one foot and praised 
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who [wisely] divided up Jambudvipa [to avert conflict]. Over the course of a 
hundred kalpas he planted the seeds of the thirty-two marks [of a Buddha].” 


the Buddha Pusya. Concentration was 
perfected when a bird built a nest in the 
hair of the hermit Sankhacarya while 
he was in a concentrative state. He did 
not emerge from his concentrative state 
until the chicks could fly away. Wisdom 
was perfected when the Prime Minister 
Govinda divided the land of Jambudvipa 
into seven parts, which put an end to 
the bitter fighting between [the seven] 
countries. 


On the three immeasurable kalpas and 


au pigeon (kapota). 

Le Buddha Sakyamuni, dans une ses exis- 
tences antérieures (jataka), était un roi 
nommé Sibi; ce roi possédait hommage 
(namas), refuge (Sarana) et dharani; il 
était trés énergique (viryavat) et rempli 
de bienveillance (maitri) et de compas- 
sion (karund): il considérait tous les êtres 
avec l'amour d'une mére pour son fils. 


On the minister Govinda see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.89b22-24; Lamotte (Le 
Traité 1, 266) translates: 


the Buddhas of these times, see the Ta Lorsque son grand esprit réfléchit 
chih tu lun 87a12-19; Lamotte (Le Traité 1, (manasikaroti) et analyse (vibhanakti). 
248-49) translates: Ainsi le bráhmane Govinda, grand 


Pour le Buddha Sàkyamuni, le premier 
Asamkhyeya va de l'ancien Budddha 
Sakyamuni au Buddha La na che ki 
(Ratnasikhin). Dés ce moment, le Bod- 
hisattva était exempt de toute existence 
féminine.—Le deuxiéme Asamkhyeya 
va du Buddha Ratnasikhin au Buddha 
Dipamkara. Cest alors que le Bodhisa- 
ttva offrit au Buddha Dipamkara sept 
lotus bleus (nilotpala), étala son véte- 
ment en peau d'antilope (ajinavása) et 
disposa sa chevelure (kesa) pour en cou- 
vrir la boue (kardama). A cette occasion, 
le Buddha Dipamkara lui fit la prédiction 
(vyakarana) suivante: “Plus tard, tu sera 
Buddha sous le nom de Sàkyamuni"— Le 
troisième Asamkhyeya va du Buddha 
Dipamkara au Buddha Vipasyin.— Aprés 
ces trois Asamkhyeyakalpa, le Bodhi- 
sattva accomplit les actes producteurs 
des trente-deux marques. 


On Sivi giving his body as a substitute 
for a pigeon, see T 25.87c27-88a5; Lamotte 


(Le Traité 1, 245-46) translates: 


Question.— Comment le Bodhisattva 
remplit-il (paripiparti) le vertu du don? 

Réponse.— Il donne tout sans restriction 
et, quand il a donné jusqu'à son corps, 
son cœur n'éprouve aucun regret: par 
exemple le roi Sibi qui donna sons corps 


ministre (mahamatya), divisa la grande 
terre (mahaprthivi) du Jambudvipa et en 
fit sept parts; il divisa également en sept 
parts un nombre déterminé de grandes 
et de petites villes (nagara), de villages 
(nigama) et de hameaux (antarapana). 
Telle était sa vertu de sagesse. 


... planted the seeds of the thirty-two 
marks ff=+—4H: A very brief summary 
of a long passage from the Ta chih tu lun 
(T 25.86b-89b) discussing the definition 
of a “bodhisattva” Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 
245-46) translates the opening section (T 
25.86C4-16): 

Dans l'Abhidharma, les disciples de 
Katyayaniputra, disent: Qu'appelle-t-on 
Bodhisattva? Est nommé Bodhisattva 
celui qui sest illuminé lui- méme et a 
ensuite illuminé les autres; est nommé 
Bodhisattva celui qui doit nécessaire- 
ment devenir Buddha. La Bodhi est la 
sagesse (prajfià) du saint qui a détruit 
les impuretés (ksindsrava). Lhomme né 
de cette sagesse, protégé par les sages et 
servi par les sages est nommé Bodhisa- 
ttva. 

Ils disent encore qu'il est nommé Bod- 
hisattva dés qu'il a émis la pensée sans 
régression (avaivartikacitta). 

Ils dissent encore qu'il faut avoir éli- 
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[In this context,] when we discuss the causes [for Buddhahood], we refer 
to Sakyamuni; when we discuss the fruit [of Buddhahood] we point to 
Maitreya; this involves universally practicing the four gates [or teachings] 
and the methods of the path to overcome and weaken the passionate afflic- 
tions. [In the Ta chih tu lun] Nagarjuna criticized this [approach] saying that 
"weakening' means ‘severing. As a once-returner conquers six levels of con- 


miné cing Dharma et gagné cing 
Dharma pour étre nommé Bodhisattva. 
Quels sont ces cinq Dharma? 1. Il est 
affranchi des trois mauvaises destinées 
(durgati) et renait toujours parmi les 
dieux (deva) et les hommes (manusya); 
2. Il échappe à la pauvreté (daridrya), à la 
roture (nicakula), et appartient toujours 
à une famille noble (uccakula); 3. Il n'est 
jamais du sexe féminin (stribhava), mais 
toujours de sexe masculin (pumbhava); 
4. Il est exempt de défauts physiques et 
d'infirmités (vaikalya); ses organes sont 
au complet (avikalendriya); 5. Il n'a pas 
doublis (sampramosa), mais se souvient 
de ses existences passées (jatismara).— 
Possédant la sagesse de ses existences 
passées (pürvanivàása), écartant tou- 
jours tous les mauvais Dharma (akusa- 
ladharma), se tenant éloigné des mau- 
vaises gens, recherchant toujours la loi du 
Chemin (margadharma), sattachant des 
disciples, il est nommé Bodhisattva.... 


Chodron (1, 208-9) translates: 


In the Abhidharma, the disciples of 
Katyayaniputra say: Who is called 
bodhisattva? He who has awakened 
himself and then awakens others is cal- 
led bodhisattva; he who necessarily will 
become Buddha is called bodhisattva. 
Bodhi is the wisdom of the saint who 
has destroyed the impurities. The person 
born from this wisdom, protected by the 
sages and served by the sages, is called 
bodhisattva. 

They also say that he is called bodhisat- 
tva as soon as he has produced the non- 
regressing mind. 

They also say that he must have elimi- 
nated five dharmas and gained five 
dharmas in order to be called bodhisattva. 


What are these five dharmas? 1. He is 
freed from the three unfortunate desti- 
nies and is always reborn among gods 
and men. 2. He escapes from poverty, 
from commoners, and always belongs 
to a noble family. 3. He is never a female 
but always a male. 4. He is free of physi- 
cal defects and weaknesses; his organs 
are complete. 5. He never has lapses of 
memory but remembers his past exis- 
tences. — Possessing the wisdom of his 
past lives, staying away from evil people, 
always searching for the path of Dharma, 
drawing disciples to himself, he is called 
bodhisattva.... 


Ta chih tu lun on “weakening” it, 


see T 25. 262a11-17; Lamotte (Le Traité 4, 
1782-83) translates: 


De plus, il y a atténuation [du triple 
poison] chez l'homme détaché du désir 
(vitarága) qui a détruit les entraves rela- 
tives à la terre inférieure (avarabhagiya 
samyojana), mais conserve encore les 
entraves relatives aux terres supérieures 
(urdhvabhagiya samyojana). Il y a aussi 
atténuation [du triple poison] chez le 
Srota-apanna qui a supprimé les entraves 
à détruire par la vision des vérités (satya- 
dar$anaheya samyojana) mais n'a pas 
supprimé les entraves à détruire par la 
méditation (bhávanáheya samyojana). 
Enfin, comme le Buddha ľa dit: “Par la 
destruction de trois entraves (trayanam 
samyojananam prahanat) et par l'at- 
ténuation de l'amour, de la haine et de 
l'aberration (rdgadvesamohanam ca 
tanutva) on est Sakrdagamin.” Mais 
[pour accumuler les attributs de Buddha, 
il ne suffit pas] d'atténuer comme vous le 
dites [le triple poison], il faut le détruire. 


Chodron (4, 1464-65) translates: 
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ceptual attitudes, this is called the stage of weakening [delusions]. But they 
have not yet severed [the delusions]; how can this be the attainment of [the 
stage of] weakening [delusions]?” Therefore you should know that is a dis- 
cussion of "weakening" [delusions] only in terms of overcoming [them, and 
not "severing" them]. [The attainment of] the thirty-four enlightened men- 
tal states is called “severing.” Even if we are able to explain [severing] in this 
way, this is still an explanation that is a [skillful] means of an early teaching 
[that is, of the Tripitaka Teachings]. The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra calls this 
a "partial" [teaching]. The Lotus Sütra uses the illustration that for twenty 
years [the ignorant son] “constantly removed dung.’ The Ta chih tu lun calls 
it “clumsy medicine.’ The Vimalakirti Sūtra speaks of “the poor way to attain 


By weakening the three poisons, he could 
only obtain an existence as a noble cha- 
kravartin king or king of the gods, but 
that would be insuffucient to acquire the 
mass of Buddha qualities. It is necessary 
to destroy the three poisons but not to 
have eliminated the traces, in order to be 
able to accumulate the qualities. 

Moreover, there is a weakening [of the 
three poisons] in the person detached 
from desire who has destroyed the fetters 
related to the lower level but who still 
keeps the fetters relative to the higher 
levels. There is also weakening [of the 
three poisons] in the srota-àpanna who 
has suppressed the fetters to be destroyed 
by the seeing of the truths, but has not 
suppressed the fetters to be destroyed by 
meditation. Finally, as the Buddha said: 
“One is sakrdagamin by means of the 
destruction of three fetters, desire, hatred 
and delusion.” But [in order to accu- 
mulate the Buddha attributes, it is not 
enough] to weaken [the three poisons] 
as you have said; they must be destroyed. 


Partial teaching # F: see the Maha- 
parinirvana Sütra, T 12. 631a11. Chih-i has 
used this illustration before; see the note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 32c23. 

Constantly removed dung # PRÉ: 
a reference to the work accepted by the 
ignorant son, in the parable in the Lotus 
Sütra; he was not aware of the fact that he 
was working for his true father, so he was 


given this lowly job until he was ready for 
a higher station. See the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.17a12-13. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 87) trans- 
lates the context: 


At that time the great man, wishing to 
entice his son, devised an expedient: 
he secretly dispatched two men, whose 
appearance was miserable and who had 
no dignity of bearing, saying to them, 
"You may go to that place and say gently 
to that poor fellow, "There is a work place 
here, to which we will accompany you.” 
If the poor fellow agrees, bring him along 
and put him to work. If he asks what 
you wish him to do, then you may say to 
him, "You are being hired to sweep away 
dung. We two shall also work with you.” 
At that time the two messengers sought 
out the poor son directly. When they 
had found him, they told him the above 
in detail. The poor son first took his pay, 
then swept the dung with them. 


Clumsy medicine fii: See the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.107a17-28 on skillful means 
(yathatmyavataranakuSsala). Lamotte (Le 
Traité 1, 397-98) translates: 


Sutra: Ils excellaient à sauver convenable- 
ment (yathatmyavataranakuSalaih). 

Sástra: Les systèmes des hérétiques (fir- 
thikadharma), tout en sauvant les étres, 
ne les sauvent pas convenablement, car 
il y reste toutes espéces de vues fausses 
(mithyadrsti) et d'entraves (samyo- 
jana).— Les duex Véhicules [celui des 
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bliss [for sentient beings] Vasubandhu calls it “the inferior vehicle? These 
all refer to these four gates [of the Tripitaka Teachings], and this [interpreta- 
tion] is not what I intend to use here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan ]. 


Sravaka et des Pratyekabuddha], tout Chodron (1, 322-23) translates: 


en possédant des moyens de salut, ne 
sauvent pas comme il faudrait (yathayo- 
gam), car leurs adeptes n'étant pas 
omniscients (sarvajria) ne disposent que 
d'artifices salvifiques (upayacitta) assez 
rudimentaires. Il n'y a que les Bodhisat- 
tva qui puissent sauver convenablement. 

[Il y a une bonne et une mauvaise 
facon de sauver les étres, comme il y a 
une bonne et une mauvaise facon de 
faire traverser un fleuve ou de guérir une 
maladie]. Ainsi, pour passer quelqu'un à 
l'autre bord, le maitre passeur (taranà- 
varya) peut employer un radeau de paille 
de pécheur (kaivartatrnakola) ou un 
grand vaisseau (nau-); entre ces deux 
modes de passage, il y a des différences 
notables. De méme [les Sravaka et les 
Pratyekabuddha ménent les étres l'autre 
rive du salut, en utilisant le radeau de 
paille du Petit Véhiclue, tandis que les 
Bodhisattva les transportent sur le vais- 
seau du Grand Véhicle]. Ou encore, pour 
guérir les maladies (vyádhi), il y a divers 
remédes tels que herbes médicinales 
(osadhi) ou cautérisations à l'aiguille; 
mais il y a encore une herbe plus marveil- 
leuse nommée Sou to chan to (Suddha- 
santa?) qu'il suffit que le malade regarde 
pour que tous ses maux soient guéris. 
Bien que les remédes soient semblables, 
leur qualité différe. Il en va de méme 
pour les Sravaka et les Bodhisattva dans 
leurs méthodes pour convertir les étres: 
ascese (tapas), dhütánga, pratique des 
trois nuits (prathama-madhyama-panci- 
ma-yàma), énergie (virya-citta) et extase 
(dhyana). Selon la doctrine des Sravaka, 
on trouve le Chemin en considérant la 
douleur (duhkha); selon la doctrine des 
Bodhisattva, la pensée trouve la pureté 
(visuddhi) en considérant les Dharma 
comme exempts de lien (bandhana) et 
exempts de délivrance (moksa). 


Sütra: They excelled in saving appro- 
priately. 

Sástra: The systems of the heretics, while 
saving beings, do not save them appro- 
priately, because all kinds of wrong views 
and fetters remain. 

The two vehicles, [that of the $ravakas 
and that of the pratyekabuddhas], while 
possessing the means of salvation, do 
not save as they should, for their adepts, 
not being omniscient, use only rather 
rudimentary skillful means. It is only 
bodhisattvas who can save appropriately. 

[There is a good and a bad way of 
saving beings, just as there is a good way 
and a bad way to cross a river or to cure 
a sickness.] Thus, to take someone across 
to the other shore, the master ferryman 
is able to use a fishermans straw raft or 
a big boat; there are notable differences 
between these two ways of crossing. In 
the same way, [the Sravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas lead beings to the other shore of 
salvation by using the straw raft of the 
Lesser Vehicle, whereas the bodhisattvas 
take them across in the ship of the Grea- 
ter Vehicle]. Or again, there are different 
remedies for curing sicknesses, such as 
medicinal herbs or cauterization with a 
needle; but there is a still more wonderful 
herb called Suddhaganta which it suffices 
that the sick person looks at it and all his 
ills are cured. Although these remedies 
seem similar, their quality differs. It is 
the same for the $ravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas in their methods of converting 
beings: asceticism, dhütanga, practice 
of the three nights, exertion and ecstasy. 
According to the śrāvaka doctrine, one 
finds the Path by considering suffering; 
according to the bodhisattva doctrine, 
the mind finds purity by considering 
the dharmas as free of bonds and free of 
deliverance.... 
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2. Shared Teachings |74b14] 
Next is the differences in the four gates of the Shared Teachings. 


1. The gate of Being [74b14] 


If you clarify that all conventional realities arise from ignorance, and that 
this ignorance is like an illusion, then all that arises is also like an illusion. 
To be "like an illusion" is to be like vacuous space; nevertheless this illusion 
needs to be contemplated and deconstructed as conventional. Although it 
is “like vacuous space,” it nevertheless arises as vacuous space. Therefore it 
says [in the Ta chih tu lun], “Dharmas do not arise, and yet prajna-wisdom 
arises.” In this way contemplative wisdom is able to deconstruct all [mis- 
taken] views and conceptual attitudes, and you realize that delusions and 
wisdom and causes and results do not arise. This is what is called “the intent 
of contemplating the gate of being [in the Shared Teachings].” 


2. The gate of emptiness (or non-Being) [74b18] 


If we say that the essence of all dharmas of conventional realities are like an 
illusion or transformation, and so forth up to nirvana also being like an illu- 
sion or transformation, this is an easy way to understand these transforma- 
tions as emptiness, but a difficult way to understand nirvana as emptiness. 
The easy is taken up to understand the difficult; both the easy and the dif- 
ficult are empty. Again, this is like a illusory person fighting with emptiness; 
both that which contemplates and that which is contemplated are quiescent 
in nature. In this way, through the wisdom of emptiness you realize the 


Poor way to attain bliss BAT ik: A 
phrase from the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 
14.553a17-18. It seems that the phrase in 
the Vimalakirti Sūtra can be taken quite 
differently, that is, it is the "poor" who 
are being helped, not the way itself that 
is “poor.” Boin (Vimalakirti Sutra, 215) 
translates, “... he ripens base and wretched 


is found in the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 
8.276b7. The context reads: 


I teach that the Buddha path is like an 
illusion and like a dream. I teach that 
nirvana is also like an illusion and like a 
dream. If nirvana is the most superior of 
all dharmas, I teach again that it is like an 
illusion and like a dream. 


beings (hinadaridrasattvan paripácayati) 
and resorts to all kinds of means to subdue 
and captivate them.” 

The inferior vehicle T 43€: The source 
of this attribution to Vasubandhu is 
unknown. 

All conventional realities RK: or, “the 
conventional appearance of reality.’ 


Like an illusion 41%): this phrase 


Dharmas do not arise ... PME M 
AE +E: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.496c28- 
29. This phrase has been quoted above in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 60a20 and 61a6-7. 


An illusory person fighting with emp- 
tiness 90%) A AZK: A phrase from 
the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.360c5. Or, 
as translated above (56a24), this involves 
“locking horns with emptiness.” 
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essence of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes as illusory and truly 
[empty], and you are able to realize the non-arising of delusions and wisdom 
and causes and results. This is what is called “the intent of deconstructing 
conventionality with the gate of emptiness.’ 


3. The gate of both Being and emptiness [74b25] 


If you clarify that all dharmas are like an image in a mirror which can be 
seen yet not seen, this “seeing” is its “being” and the “not seeing” is its “noth- 
ingness" [or emptiness]. It is non-existent [in lacking substantial Being] yet 
existent [conventionally]; it exists [conventionally] yet has no Being. If you 
contemplate in this way, you are able to deconstruct all the dharmas of [mis- 
taken] views and conceptual attitudes, and realize the non-arising of delu- 
sions and wisdom and causes and results. This is what is called “the intent of 
the contemplation of deconstructing conventionality with the gate of both 
emptiness and being.” 


4. The gate of neither Being nor emptiness [74b28] 


We have already said that these [phenomena] are [like] an illusion and trans- 
formation; how can they be described as “existing” or “nothingness”? Since 
they do not exist, it is not proper to say they have being #4; since they are 
not nothingness, it is not proper to say that the nothingness does not exist 


of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes, and you can realize the non- 
arising of delusions and wisdom and causes and results. This is what is called 
"the intent of the contemplation of deconstructing conventionality with the 
gate of neither being nor nothingness.’ 

If those of the Tripitaka [Teachings] arouse [mistaken] views by regard- 
ing [phenomena] as real, stream-enterers can avoid both of the two extremes 
[of eternalism and annihilationism] through analytical contemplation, by 
deconstructing the reality of[, for example,] a pillar just as it is. Those of 
the Shared Teachings arouse [mistaken] views by regarding forms as illu- 
sory, and by contemplating their essential emptiness they can avoid both of 
the two extremes, like viewing a pillar as [an image] in a mirror. Since this 
involves deconstruction in terms of essential [emptiness], this is called “nei- 
ther being nor non-being.” Although this is not the Middle Way, the method 
of [realizing emptiness in] essence is an “adapted vacuousness” which puri- 
fies attachment to [mistaken] views. Therefore the Ta chih tu lun says [in a 


Nothingness does not exist #:#: or, These examples of “images” have appeared 
“there is no nothingness.” previously; see above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
Like a pillar in a mirror WH PE: —63a18-26. 
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verse], "Prajrià-pàramità is like a great fire, whose flames in all four direc- 
tions make it unapproachable.” This verse includes the meaning of the four 
gates; if you consider it carefully and minutely, this should become clear. The 
Ta chih tu lun also says, “Prajria-wisdom has four types.” Again it says, "The 
four gates are the entrance to the pure and cool pond [of wisdom]? These 
are all veritable witnesses to the four gates. If you do not become attached 
[to any single gate], they are all potential ways for you to pass through and 
realize [the path]. If you become attached to them, you will get burned by 
them. The Buddha taught the contemplation of these four gates in order to 
show people the way to avoid disputes. 


Question: Where does the Buddha show people the way to dispute? 

Answer: The Buddha does not show people the way to dispute. Disputes 
arise because sentient beings do not understand [correctly] and they become 
attached [to their one-sided views]. The Tripitaka Teachings are a shallow 
and proximate [interpretation] of the four gates, and it appears that they con- 
flict [with each other]; therefore it is easy to become attached [to one side] 
and dispute [concerning which side is correct]. The Cheng-shih lun scholars 


Prajñā-pāramitā is like a great fire, 
whose flames in all four directions make 
it unapproachable Æ ik R EEA K 
{4 0G & AN BT EN: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.190C23-24; Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 1065) 
translates: 

La Prajnaparamita 

Est pareille à la flamme d'un grand feu: 
Insaisissable des quatre cótés, 

Sans prise ni non-prise. 


Prajfia-wisdom has four types &44 
Vuf&:H: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.517b20- 
28, in the context of a discussion of "turn- 
ing the wheel of the Dharma": 


Question: Subhüti, why do you ask this 
question? Because of the emptiness of 
the dharmas of being and the dharmas 
of non-being. Prajria-páramità neither 
"turns" nor "returns"; therefore it is tran- 
scendent. However, the Buddha "returns" 
[to the world to preach the Dharma?] 
with [the teaching of] emptiness. 

Answer: Some people say that there are 
four types of dharmas: the first is being, 
the second is non-being, the third is both 
being and non-being, and the fourth is 


neither being nor non-being. Since you 
arouse erroneous thoughts [on the basis 
of these four views], thus you perform 
four types of erroneous actions. Because 
you are attached to these four [types of] 
dharmas, this is called an erroneous path. 
If you have correct thoughts, and arouse 
four types of correct actions and are not 
attached to them, this is called the correct 
path. If you deconstruct [the position 
of] "neither being nor non-being,” this 
is called the emptiness of the dharmas 
of non-being and the dharmas of being. 
The teachings of the Buddha deconstruct 
[the position of] "neither being nor non- 
being," and therefore it is taught that 
there is no [substantive] "turning" and no 
[substantive] “returning.” 


The four gates are the entrance to the 
pure and cool pond MFA if iit: a phrase 
from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.640c10. This 
section has been quoted previously in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note and translation 
of the context at 13c14. 

Ch'eng-shih lun scholars and Abhi- 
dharma scholars: The source of these 
claims is unknown. 
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denounce the Abhidharma position, saying that it is merely a convenient 
method for regulating the mind, and does not allow at all for attaining the 
path. The Abhidharma scholars say that this [Tripitaka Teachings] is merely 
a way to attain the path by gaining insight into being, and that [the idea 
of] emptiness belongs to Mahayana. These two types of scholars have lost 
sight of the intent of the four gates. They denounce and oppose each other, 
and are resolutely attached to their own views; thus it is easy for disputes 
to arise among them. This is called [teachings that] show people the way 
to dispute. In the Shared Teachings, the essence of dharmas is [seen to be] 
like an illusion or transformation, with form having no [substantial] reality 
but only verbal designation [lit., “names and words"]. It is easy [to perceive 
that things that are only] names and words are vacuous [and empty] and 
to follow this [insight] without opposition; thus it gives rise to only a few 
disputes. The Ta chih tu lun criticizes the Tripitaka [Teachings] saying that 
other sütras show many ways for people to dispute, but the Prajmaparamita 
Sutras show the way for people to avoid dispute. This is also called “skill- 


Ta chih tu lun criticizes the Tripitaka 
saying that other sütras show many 
ways for people to dispute, but the harta) sont tous détruits. Dans le Tchong 
Prajñāpāramitā Sütras show the way for yi king (Arthavargiya sütra), des stances 
people to avoid dispute KRH =H disent: 

Em ARERR mE AEE: the wording Chacun, se basant sur des vues fausses 
is different, but perhaps Chih-i is referring (drsti), 

to the passage at the beginning of the Ta Et de vains bavardages (prapafica), sus- 
chih tu lun at T 25.60c7-61a2. Lamotte (Le citent des querelles (vivada). 


uz Voir le néant de tout cela, 
Traité 1, 38—40) translates: : 
Cest la vue correcte du savoir. 


de vue absolu, les autres enseignements 
(upadesa), les autres points de vue (sidd- 


Le point de vue absolu (pramárthika- 
siddhànta).— Toutes les essences (dhar- 
mata), toutes les catégories du discours 
(upadesabhidhana), tous les Dharma 
et Adharma, peuvent étre divisés 
(vibhakta), déchirés (bhinna) et épar- 
pillés (prakirna) les uns aprés les autres, 
mais le Dharma véritable (bhütadharma), 
domaine (gocara) des Buddha, des 
Pratyekabuddha et des Arhat, ne peut 
étre ni déchiré ni éparpillé. Ce qui nest 


Si refuser d'admettre le systéme d'autrui 
(paradharma) 

Est le fait d'un sot (bala), 
Alors tous les maitres (upadesin), 

En vérité, sont des sots. 
Se baser sur des vues personnelles, 

Pour produire de vains bavardages, 
Constituait le pur savoir, 

Il n'y aurait personne de savoir impur. 


Chodron (1, 52-54) translates: 


pas compris dans les trois points de vue 
précédents est ici entièrement compris. 
Quen-tend-on par compris? Par com- 
pris on entend l'absence de tout défaut 
(sarvadosavisamyoga), l'inaltérabilité 
(aparinamatva), l'invincibilité (ajeyatva). 
Pourquoi? Parce que, si on écarte le point 


The absolute point of view. — Every 
essence, every category of speech, every 
dharma and adharma, may be subdi- 
vided, broken into pieces and scat- 
tered, one after the other; but the true 
Dharma, the domain of the buddhas, 
pratyekabuddhas and arhats can neither 
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ful saving in accordance with reality.’ The Middle Treatise says, “The three 
people [Sravaka, pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva] share in attaining [insight 
into] the true marks of reality" The Paricavimsati Sūtra says that the people 
of the three vehicles are the same in teaching the path without words, in 
severing passionate afflictions, and perceiving the supreme meaning.” This 


be broken apart nor scattered. That which 
has not been understood in the preceding 
points of view is completely understood 
here. What is meant by ‘understood’? 
By ‘understood’ is meant the absence 
of any defect, unchangeability, invin- 
cibility. Why? Because if one deviates 
from the absolute point of view, the 
other teachings, the other points of view 
are all destroyed. Some stanzas in the 
Arthavargiya sütra say: 
Being based on wrong views 
Andon futile nonsense, each one gives 
rise to quarrels. 
Seeing the arising of all that 
Is the correct view of knowledge. 
If the refusal to accept the system of 
another 
Is the action of a fool, 
Then all the teachers 
Are, in truth, fools. 
If being based on personal views 
In order to produce futile nonsense 
Constituted pure knowledge, 
There would be no-one of impure 
knowledge. 


Skillful saving in accordance with real- 
ity REI (yathatmyavataranakuSala): 
this phrase is found in the opening section 
of the Paricavimsati Sutra and commented 
on in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.107a-108a; 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 74b12, with 
Lamottes translation of this section. 


The three people share in attaining 
the true marks of reality HEH = Ak 
18: see the closing comments of Chapter 
18 on “Dharmas” in the Middle Treatise, 
T 30.25b23-29. Bocking (Middle Treatise, 
285-86) translates: 

The true character taught by the Buddha 
is threefold. To attain the true charac- 


ter of all dharmas and end all the afflic- 
tions is terms the $ràvaka-dharma. To 
produce great compassion and arouse 
the unexcelled mind is called the great 
vehicle (Mahayana). If a Buddha does 
not enter the world and there is a time 
when there is no Buddha-dharma, pra- 
tyekabuddhas, because of their isolation, 
develop insight independently, for even 
if a Buddha after saving living beings 
enters nirvana without residue, and the 
Dharma he left behind completely dies 
out, if there are any who from a previous 
world are supposed to attain the Way, 
then if they meditate a little on the causes 
for despising and leaving samsara and 
go alone into the mountains and forests 
remote from any bustle and confusion, 
they will attain the Way. These are called 
pratyekabuddhas. 


Three vehicles are the same in teach- 
ing the path without words, in severing 
passionate afflictions, and perceiving the 
supreme meaning Z% Z AWIE E 
ERE RSS — 3€: see the Pañcavimśati 
Sutra, T 8.234a15-21: 

Subhüti, good sons and good daughters 
who wish to learn the stage of the sravaka 
also should listen to the Prajñāpāramitā 
[texts] and uphold it, recite it, read it, 
truly keep it in mind, and practice as 
it teaches. Those who wish to learn the 
stage of the pratyekabuddha also should 
listen to the Prajhaparamita [texts] and 
uphold it, recite it, read it, truly keep 
it in mind, and practice as it teaches. 
Those who wish to learn the stage of 
the bodhisattva also should listen to the 
Prajnaparamita [texts] and uphold 
it, recite it, read it, truly keep it in 
mind, and practice as it teaches. Why? 
Because the three vehicles are taught 
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is also called the “common prajriá-wisdom^ The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra 
calls this the “three animals crossing a river.’ All of these refer to the intent 
of the contemplation of the four gates in the Shared Teachings. Again, this 
[interpretation] is not what I intend to use here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


3. Distinct Teachings [7425] 


Next is the four gates of the Distinct Teachings. This refers to contemplating 
a distinct principle 5l|## and distinct delusions 52€, and so is not the same 
as the content of the above [on the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings]. It is cul- 
tivated gradually and successively, and its enlightenment is gradual and suc- 
cessive, so in this way it is not the same as the next [Perfect Teaching]. The 
Mahéparinirvana Sūtra says, “When they hear that the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sūtra has the highest path, the great assembly [of bodhisattvas] will practice 
it correctly,’ that is, they will arouse the aspiration for enlightenment, leave 


extensively in these Prajhaparamita 
[texts]. Bodhisattva-mahasattvas, 
$ràvakas, and pratyekabuddhas should 
study and learn from it. 


Common prajfiá-wisdom KF: 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.357c13-16. 
The term “common prajfiá-wisdom" 
itself does not appear; rather, it speaks 
of prajfiapáramità that is “shared by” or 
"common to" sravakas and bodhisattvas: 

Again, there are two types of 
prajria-paramita: the first is that taught and 
shared XX by Sravakas and bodhisattvas, 
and the second is that which is taught 
only by the Dharma bodies of the bodhi- 
sattvas. 


Three animals crossing a river —ENE 
iJ: an analogy comparing the varying abil- 
ities of the $ravaka, pratyekabuddha, and 
Buddha to that of a rabbit, horse, and ele- 
phant in their attempts to cross a river. The 
analogy appears in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sūtra (T 12.746b1-5 and 768b6-11), but 
also appears more completely in the Upa- 
saka-sila Sūtra, T 24.1038b8-13. See note 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 7b7 for a translation 
of the full analogy. 


When they hear ... the great assembly 
will practice it correctly Bj KERA # +L 


14 A JKIEfT: a summary of the section on 
"Noble Practice" in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra (T 12.673b28-c1off.): 


Bodhisattva-mahasattvas, when they 
hear in this way the Mahàparinirvana 
Sütra—whether from a $ràvaka or a 
Tathàgata— will arouse faith. After they 
arouse faith, they will ponder in the fol- 
lowing way: "All Buddhas and World 
Honored Ones have the highest path, 
and have the great correct Dharma, and 
the great assembly practices it correctly. 
Again, there is the extensive Mahayana 
sütras. I should crave for and seek the 
Mahayana sütras, and abandon my 
beloved wife and children, my retinue, 
my dwelling and home; my money and 
treasures and wonderful jewelry; per- 
fumed flowers, dancers, male and female 
servants; my elephant and horse-drawn 
carts; my bulls, sheep, chickens, dogs, 
and pigs.” Again they will think, "My 
home is oppressive and like a prison. 
All sorts of passionate afflictions arise 
here. If I leave home I will be free like 
the empty sky. All good dharmas will be 
caused and increase. If I stay at home, I 
will exhaust my lifespan without attain- 
ing a pure cultivation of noble conduct. I 
should now cut off my hair, leave home, 
and learn the path,” [and so forth] ... 
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home, keep the precepts, cultivate concentrated meditation, contemplate the 
wisdom of the Four [Noble] Truths, and attain the twenty-five samadhis. 
This is not different from the Tripitaka Teachings in that the activities are 
performed gradually and progressively, but it is done with the spirit of 
the Maháparinirvána Sutra [75a] in guiding [people] concerning all the 
dharmas. In this sense it is different from the previous [Tripitaka and Shared 
Teachings]. One gradually cultivates the five practices; in this sense it is dif- 
ferent from the next [Perfect Teaching]. 


1. The gate of Being [7522] 


The four gates [in the Distinct Teachings] involve contemplating [mistaken] 
views and conceptual attitudes as illusions and transformations, and exhaus- 
tively [realizing] that visible forms (rüpa) are vacuous [empty] delusions but 
that there is a distinct form of sublime reality 25 & that is called “Buddha- 
nature.” The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, “The emptiness of emptiness is 
a non-Buddhist path. Liberation is not emptiness, but is true, good, and 
sublime form. The secret treasury of the Tathagata is not obtainable and not 


Twenty-five samadhi — + 71 =8k: a list 
of samadhis from the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra; each samadhi allows one to over- 
come one of the twenty-five states of 
samsaric existence. See the Mahaàpari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.690b2-23. 

Spirit ù: This "spirit" [or "heart"] ofthe 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra is, presumably, 
the emphasis on the importance of rec- 
ognizing conventional reality (including 
the idea of Buddha-nature), and altruistic 
bodhisattva practice in this world. 


Five practices 517: That is, noble 
practice, altruistic practice, divine prac- 
tices, parental practices, and the practice 
of disease as expounded at length in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.673b-729b. 

Buddha-nature #t#: Note that the idea 
of Buddha-nature corresponds here to the 
level of the Distinct Teachings, not the 
Perfect Teaching. 


The emptiness of emptiness is a non- 
Buddhist path. Liberation is not empti- 
ness, but is true, good, and sublime form. 
The secret treasury of the Tathagata is not 
obtainable as Being 2248) 2538. Rh 


BEER SERB E. MRM ET 
^8: Part of a passage discussing the mean- 
ing of "liberation" in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.635c8-26, which paradoxically 
affirms such non-Buddhist views as the 
“self” with a choppy form of logic that is 
typical of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra: 


However, severing attachments is not to 
sever the view of the self. The view of the 
self is called Buddha-nature. Buddha- 
nature is true liberation. True liberation 
is the Tathagata. 

Again, liberation is called non-empty 
emptiness 4-2E?£. The emptiness of emp- 
tiness is called non-being. Non-being is 
the non-Buddhist path of the Nirgranthas, 
which is a calculated liberation. [This lib- 
eration of] the Nirgranthas is truly not a 
liberation; therefore it is called the empti- 
ness of emptiness. The non-emptiness of 
emptiness is true liberation. True libera- 
tion is not like this; therefore it is non- 
empty emptiness. Non-empty emptiness 
is true liberation. True liberation is the 
Tathagata. 

Again, liberation is called the empti- 
ness of the non-empty. It is like a bottle 
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Being,... "Selfhood is the treasury of the Tathagata (tathagata-garbha). The 
tathagata-garbha is Buddha-nature^ The Tathagata-garbha Sūtra gives ten 
analogies [for the tathagata-garbha, like] gold wrapped and covered with 
rags, and a statue [concealed] within its mold of clay. This is the gate of being 


[for the Distinct Teachings]. 


2. The gate of emptiness (or non-Being) [7527] 


The gate of emptiness is as follows. The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, 
“Kapilavastu is empty. The tathdgata-garbha is empty. Great nirvana 


for water, liquor, milk, cream, honey, and 
so forth. Even when there is no water, 
liquor, cream, or honey, it is still called a 
bottle for water and so forth. This bottle 
[itself] is not said to be empty, therefore 
it is non-empty. If we say that it is empty, 
then it cannot be said to have any color or 
shape, smell, flavor, or feel. If we say that 
it is non-empty, then there is not reality 
to the water, liquor, and so forth [inside 
the bottle]. Liberation is likewise. It can- 
not be described either as "form" or as 
“without form.” It cannot be described as 
"empty"; therefore it is non-empty. If we 
say that it is empty, then [the qualities of] 
"constant, blissful, selfhood, and pure" 
WERP cannot be obtained. If we say 
that it is non-empty, then we can accept 
it as having the meaning of constant, 
blissful, selfhood, and pure. It cannot be 
described as empty, so it is non-empty. 
"Empty" refers to the lack of the 
twenty-five types of existences with all its 
passionate afflictions, sufferings, marks, 
and conditioned activities, as a bottle 
without cream is called empty. “Non- 
empty" refers to true, real, and good forms 
that are constant, blissful, selfhood, pure, 
immovable, and unchanging, as a bottle 
has color and form, scent, flavor, and feel; 
therefore it is called “non-empty.” 


Selfhood is the treasury of the 
Tathagata. The tathagata-garbha is Bud- 
dha-nature GE A KH. MK mS ell 
fz fie: phrases from the opening sen- 
tences of chapter 12 on “The Nature of the 
Tathagata” in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 


T 12.648b6-9: 
Kasyapa said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. Do the twenty-five realms 
of existence have selfhood or not?” 

The Buddha said, “Good son. Selfhood 
is the meaning or essence # of the 
tathagata-garbha. All sentient beings 
have Buddha-nature. This is the mean- 
ing of “self.” In this way the meaning 
or essence of the self is there from the 
beginning [or "basis"] 4. It is always 
covered with immeasurable afflictions; 
therefore sentient beings are not able to 
perceive it [or “attain insight". 

Ten analogies in the Tathagata-garbha 
Sütra: see the analogies at T 16.457b- 459b; 
the two analogies mentioned here are 
the seventh (458c15-459a6) and ninth 
(459a26-b12) given in the sūtra. Chih-i 
has referred to these analogies before; see 
note (and expanded endnote) at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 6a26. As pointed out previ- 
ously, there are actually only nine analo- 
gies given in the sütra. 


Kapilavastu WEH: Sakyamuni's birth- 
place and native land, at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains. 


Kapilavastu is empty. The 
tathāgata-garbha is empty. Great nir- 
vana is empty WERE. WKE. KER 
Æ: see the Mahāparinirvāņa Sūtra at T 
12.765c19-28; the context reads: 

The perfection of giving is also empty; 
form is also empty; sight is also empty; 
consciousness is also empty, the 
Tathagata is also empty, mahaparinirvana 
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(mahaparinirvana) is empty.’ It also says, “This leads all sentient beings to 
attain the great parinirvana of no form.’ Nirvana is not “being.” We speak of 
the "existence" of nirvana in worldly terms [or, lit., “due to worldly, mundane 
(concerns)], but nirvana has neither form nor sound [nor the other charac- 
teristics of experiential objects], so how can it be said to be seen or heard? 
This is the gate of emptiness [for the Distinct Teachings]. 


3. The gate of both Being and emptiness [75211] 


The gate of “both emptiness and being" is as follows. [The Mahdparinirvana 
Sütra says,] “A wise person perceives both emptiness and non-emptiness.” [It 
also says that] if we affirm [merely] emptiness, then there is no permanence, 
bliss, selfhood, or purity. If we affirm non-emptiness, then again we can 
accept the permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity [of great parinirvana]. It 
is like a bottle that is filled with water, liquor, or cream that cannot be said to 
be empty, because it is not empty.’ This is called the gate of both emptiness 
and being [for the Distinct Teachings]. 


4. The gate of neither Being nor emptiness [75215] 


The gate of neither being nor nothingness transcends the four [options] and 


is also empty. Therefore bodhisattvas 
perceive that all dharmas are without 
exception empty. Therefore, when I was 
at Kapilavastu [after this homeland of 
the Buddha had been destroyed and his 
family wiped out] I said to Ànanda,... 
"You perceive Kapilavastu as having truly 
real existence; I perceive it as empty and 
quiescent, completely without [substan- 
tial] existence.” 


For a full translation of the context, see 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 13b29. 


This leads all sentient beings to attain 
the great parinirvana of no form: a para- 
phrase of a passage in the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.766a3-8, a few lines 
after the passage quoted in the previous 
note. 

Good sons. Bodhisattvas who cultivate 
the thirty-seven parts of the path real- 
ize Great Parinirvàna that is constant, 
blissful, selfhood, and pure. For the 
sake of sentient beings they differenti- 
ate and explain the Mahaparinirvana 


Sütra and manifest Buddha-nature. If 
stream-enterers, once-returners, non- 
returners, arhats, pratyekabuddhas, 
and bodhisattvas believe these words, 
they will all attain and realize Great 
Parinirvana. If they do not believe, they 
will transmigrate in the cycle of birth- 
and-death (samsara). 

Nirvana is not “being” 8: or, “Nirvana 
does not exist" [in a substantial sense]. 

A wise person perceives both empti- 
ness and non-emptiness #4 2 Ny B4 

`Æ: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.767c20. This passage has been quoted 
above; see the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
2826-8 and 50a15. However, at the earlier 
passage (28a6-8), this passage is quoted in 
support of the Shared Teachings. 

Cannot be said to be empty, because it 
is not empty ^ "J AE KIE: or, “cannot 
be said to be either empty or non-empty”? 
See the passage in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.635c8-26, quoted above. 
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is free from a hundred [negations]. This is beyond words and inexpressible. 
The Maháparinirvàna Sūtra says, "Neither eternal nor severed; this is called 
the Middle Way.” This is this gate [of neither being nor emptiness (or noth- 
ingness) for the Distinct Teachings]. 

If you realize the intent of these four gates, you will penetrate and realize 
the true aspect [of reality]. If you do not realize this intent, [you will realize 
only] the intent of overcoming delusions gradually and [at the level of skill- 
ful] means. The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra calls this the “noble activity of the 
bodhisattva” The Paficavimsati Sūtra calls it the "unique prajfià-wisdom [of 
the bodhisattvas]: This is the intent of the four gates of the Distinct Teach- 
ings, and is not what I will use here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


4. Perfect Teaching [75a20] 


Next is the four gates of the Perfect Teaching, which in its teaching of the 
sublime principle [of reality] and of sudden [practice] is different from the 
two previous [Shared and Distinct Teachings]. It is perfectly integrated and 
unhindered; in this way different from the step-by-step method of the Dis- 
tinct [Teachings]. What are the four gates [for the Perfect Teaching]? 


1. The gate of Being [75222] 


Contemplate the conventionality of [mistaken] views and conceptual atti- 
tudes as the Dharma realm i£ 7* and integrated with the Buddha Dharma 
REE. Again, [contemplate] all dharmas as [the result of] the causes 
and conditions of the nature of dharmas [or, Dharma-nature] #&f#, and 
that the supreme meaning [of reality] is also [an aspect of] such causes and 
conditions. The Mahdparinirvana Sutra says, “the extinction of ignorance 
is the cause for attaining the burning flame of the torch of bodhi-wisdom 
(sambodhi).’ This is called the gate of being [for the Perfect Teaching]. 


Neither eternal nor severed; this 
is called the Middle Way 3E? JEM Z 53 
HHH: see the Mahüparinirvàna Sūtra, T 
12.768b3-4: 


appears at 673b27-28. 

Unique prajfia-wisdom 7;#&&#: see 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.357c13-15, quoted 
above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 74c23. The term 
“unique (or “unshared”) prajfiá-wisdom" 
itself does not appear; rather, it speaks 
of prajfiápáramità that is "shared" by 
$ráàvakas and bodhisattvas, and that which 
is unique to bodhisattvas. 


Next, good sons: sentient beings arouse 
two types of [extreme] views. The first is 
the view of eternalism, and the second 
is the view of annihilationism [lit. “sev- 
erance"]. These two views are not that 
called the Middle Way. 


Noble activity of the bodhisattva = 
M 8247: see, for example, the section on 
“Noble Practice" in the Maháparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.673b28-c10ff. The exact phrase 


The extinction of ignorance is the 
cause for attaining the burning flame of 
the torch of bodhi-wisdom Aik #48144 
tA = HEE: a slight paraphrase from the 
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2. The gate of emptiness (or non-Being) [75a24] 


The gate of emptiness is as follows. Contemplate the illusory transforma- 
tions of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes and all dharmas as having 
no [substantial] causes or conditions. The self and nirvana are both empty. 
However, when there is [conventionally] an empty disease, this empty dis- 
ease is also empty. Thus the three truths [of emptiness, conventionality, and 
the Middle] are all empty. 


3. The gate of both Being and emptiness [75227] 


How about the gate of both-emptiness-and-being? [Contemplate] the illu- 
sory transformations of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes as [things 
that], though not truly real, can be differentiated as conventional designa- 
tions and cannot be exhausted. This is like “thousands of sütra scrolls exist- 
ing within one minute particle of dust,’ or “being immovable in the supreme 
sense, [75b] yet able to distinguish all aspects of phenomena.” Again, it 
is "like the great earth, which is one and yet is able to give rise to various 
sprouts,' and "that which cannot be [fully expressed] with names and forms 
is spoken of conventionally with names and forms,” and “The Buddha also is 


Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.732a23-24. 
This phrase has been quoted already in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 8a2-3 
for full text. 


Empty disease 2244: a phrase from the 


the features of phenomena—this is to be 
immovable in the supreme sense.” 

Like the great earth, which is one and 
yet is able to give rise to various sprouts 


aK 3tb — BEA: fa FHF: from the Avatamsaka 


Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.545a13, to indicate 
the Vimalakirti’s disease was not “real.” 
This phrase has been quoted already in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 51a3. 


Thousands of scrolls existing within 
one minute particle of dust — $E PTA 
AU. A phrase from the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.624a6. This has been quoted 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for a full 
translation of the context see notes and 
endnote at 9a16 and 20b7-8. 


Being immovable in the supreme 
sense yet able to distinguish all aspects 
of phenomena 55 — $% mA Eh 3& BE 4] Bll sete 
TH: a phrase from the Vimalakirti Sūtra, 
T 14.537c13. This phrase has been quoted 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 25c8. 
In the sütra the two phrase are reversed 
and read: "to be well able to discriminate 


Sutra, T 9.428a16, repeated at 428b1. The 
phrase has been quoted already in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 50c19. 


That which cannot be [fully expressed] 
with names and forms is spoken of con- 
ventionally with names and forms #% 
PRAH: see the Sutra of the Buddha 
Treasury, T 15.782c27-28: 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “World 
Honored One. Whenever I dwell in 
quietude I have the following thought. 
World Honored One, dharmas that are 
without name and form are expressed 
with names and forms. Dharmas that 
have no verbal [expression] are expressed 
with words. Pondering these things give 
rise to extraordinary thoughts 255.-. 


This passage has been quoted previ- 
ously; see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 49a20 
and 54c8-9. 
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merely a verbal designation.” This is the gate of both being and nothingness 
[for the Perfect Teaching]. 


4. The gate of neither Being nor emptiness [75b3] 


What is the gate of neither-being-nor-nothingness [for the Perfect Teach- 
ing]? Contemplate the illusory transformations of [mistaken] views and 
conceptual attitudes as Dharma-nature itself. Dharma-nature is inconceiv- 
able. It is not mundane, so it is not existent Being. It is not transworldly, so 
it is not nothing. There is not a single color nor scent that is not the Middle 
Way, and the middleness of one is the middleness of all. [The Buddha] 
Vairocana pervades all places. How can there be [mistaken] views and con- 
ceptual attitudes that are not real dharmas? This is called the gate of neither- 
being-nor-non-being [for the Perfect Teaching]. 

What does it mean for one gate to be indivisible from the [other] three 
gates? One gate includes all gates; why limit [this inclusiveness] to three? 
What does this mean? To contemplate “all things that arise through causes 
and conditions” is the first gate. All is included in the first gate. The first gate 
“is empty.’ One is empty and all is empty; this is the second gate. The first 
gate “is conventionality" One is conventional and all is conventional; this is 
the third gate. The first gate is the “Middle.” One is Middle and all is Middle; 
this is the fourth gate. Thus the first gate is indivisible from the [other] three 
gates, and the three gates are indivisible from the one [other] gate. This is to 
take up one gate as nominally representative [of the others]; even though 
there are four names [for the four gates], their principle is not distinct. 


The Buddha also is merely a verbal 
designation fi7(8 A 4: the Kogi (BT- 
IV, 126) attributes this quote to the Sutra of 
the Buddha Treasury, section 17, and Ikeda 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 380) points out that the 
phrase is also found in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.358b18-19. 

Not a single color nor scent that is not 
the Middle Way —& — & JEP É: this is 
the same phrase found in the opening pas- 
sage of the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 1024-25. 


Vairocana pervades all places ER 
3E BE as — 9): see The Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra, T 9.392c16-17. This 
has been quoted already in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan; see note at 9a12. The full phrase 
in the sūtra reads, “Sakyamuni Buddha 
is called Vairocana Who Pervades All 


Places, and his dwelling place is called 
Eternally Tranquil Light.’ 

All things that arise through causes 
and conditions Ammrr+ i: the first 
phrase of the famous verse 24:18 of the 
Middle Treatise, as explained already; see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 3b8-9. 

Is empty 8[75: short for the second 
phrase ofthe verse, “I explain as emptiness.” 

Is conventional E[&: short for the third 
phrase of the verse, "Again, this is a con- 
ventional designation.” 


Is the Middle E0 tF: short for the fourth 
phrase of the verse, “Again, this is the 
meaning of the Middle Way.” 


Take up: the Taisho text has 4, but I 
follow the variant S. 
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To deconstruct [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes on the basis 
of the gate of non-arising as explained above is the [second] gate of empti- 
ness. One gate is all gates, and it is not that non-arising is completed by [one 
gate] alone. The deconstruction of one is the deconstruction of all, and it 
is not that [the process] stops and is completed with the deconstruction of 
[mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes. To realize emptiness from con- 
ventionality is [to realize] that the emptiness of one is the emptiness of all, 
and it is not that [the process] is completed [by realizing] merely emptiness, 
that is, the emptiness of life-and-death (samsara). This is the meaning of the 
four gates of the Perfect Teaching, and this is the proper [focus] to be used 
here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 

If this is so, then why was it necessary to bring up the various dis- 
tinctions explained above? [It is necessary] because ordinary beings are 
benighted and dull, and they cannot [come to] know [fully] without such 
explanations. First they must be enticed to have this disclosed [slowly and 
gradually], and then later they will realize the correct path. The Lotus Sütra 
says, “Although I preach various paths, truly there is only one vehicle.” If 
you follow this meaning, then even if one makes distinctions all day, there 
is [ultimately] no place for making distinctions. The Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
says “There is the single practice which is the practice of the Tathagata.” The 
Lotus Sūtra calls it “directly abandoning means (updya) and preaching only 
the supreme path.” The ParicavimsSati Sutra calls it “universal wisdom with 


Although I preach various paths, truly been referred to above at 74c28 and 75a18. 
there is only one vehicle EBH The context reads: 


5$ —3K: see the Lotus Sutra, T 9.9b7-8 and Bodhisattva-mahasattvas constantly cul- 
16; Chih-is paraphrase seems to be a com- tivate these five practices [of noble prac- 
bination of these two phrases, though the tice, altruistic practice, divine practices, 
entire context is a discussion of this idea. parental practices, and the practice of 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 41 [38]) translates: disease]. Again, there is a single practice 
The Buddhas of ages to come, which is the practice of the Tathagata, 
Though they shall preach hundreds of that is, the Mahayana Mahaparinirvàna 
thousands of millions Sütra. 


Of numberless gateways to the Dharma, 
Shall, in fact, be doing it for the sake of 
the One Vehicle.... 

They may demonstrate various paths, but 
They do so, in fact, for the sake of the Directly abandoning means and 
Buddha Vehicle. preaching only the supreme path 1E ii 


There is the single practice which is the HEHEH: see the Lotus Sutra, T 9. 


practice of the Tathafata —#723K 47: A — 10219. This phrase has been quoted many 
phrase from the opening of the chapter on times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 
“Noble Practice" in the Maháparinirvaga the note at aco. 

Sutra, T 12.673b26. This section has just Universal wisdom with which you 


For the text that continues after this 
passage, see the translation in the note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 74c28. 
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which you know all dharmas.” The Vimalakirti Sutra speaks of "entering a 
campaka grove and not smelling any other scent.” The Avatamsaka Sütra 
speaks of the "Dharma realm" (dharmadhatu). This is the meaning of the 


four gates [for the Perfect Teaching]. 


This above [explanation] is the gate of non-arising for deconstructing 
conventionality. If you realize this intent, this is the gate of the Perfect Teach- 
ing and not the gate of [provisional or conventional] means. This is called 
deconstructing dharmas universally [with regard to the Perfect Teaching]. 


know all dharmas —9Jf& 4 4n — Wit: 
perhaps a summary of a passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.397c-398a, which 
discusses a bodhisattva being able to 
"fully penetrate all dharmas" (397b19) and 
attaining "universal wisdom,' but does not 
contain this phrase as is. Ihe Kogi (BT-IV, 
132) attributes it to "section 27/11" of the 
Paficavimsati Sūtra. 

This phrase also appears in the intro- 
duction of the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note 
at 2022-23, where it is attributed to a dif- 
ferent section of the Paficavimsati Sutra, T 
8.218c18-19, by pointing to "section 11/8 of 


the Ta chih tu lun" (see Kogi, BT-I, 145). 


Entering a campaka grove and not 
smelling any other scent A M7 ARR 
f&: see the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.548a25- 
26; this phrase also appears in the same 
section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan introduc- 
tion as the above phrases from the Lotus 
Sutra and Pañcavimśati Sutra; see note at 
2c19-22. 


Dharma realm i£ 7f: this term appears 
innumerable times in the Avatamsaka 
Sütra; see especially the last chapter on 
"entering the Dharma realm, T 9.676-788. 


2. The Contemplation of Realizing 
Conventionality from Emptiness [75b27-80b16] 


Second, deconstructing dharmas universally by entering or realizing con- 
ventionality from emptiness f£7E A fR consists of four [parts]. First is the 
intent of “entering or realizing conventionality" Second is clarifying the 
causes and conditions for entering or realizing conventionality. Third is 
clarifying the contemplation of entering or realizing conventionality. Fourth 
is clarifying the levels of entering or realizing conventionality. 


1. The intent of realizing conventionality 
(that is, to benefit others) [75b29] 


The intent of entering or realizing conventionality is as follows. There is [the 
type of] merely [75c] entering or realizing conventionality from emptiness, 
and there is [the type of] knowing that emptiness is not empty and entering 
or realizing conventionality by deconstructing emptiness [as not nihilistic 
nothingness]. The wisdom and severance of those of the two vehicles are 
both the same [as that of bodhisattvas and Buddhas] with regard to attest- 
ing to the truth [of emptiness], but they are not called bodhisattvas because 
they do not have great compassion. The Avatamsaka Sūtra says that those 
of the two vehicles also attain realization of the true nature and marks of all 
dharmas, but they are not called Buddhas. If you practice for yourself you 
can realize emptiness partially, but when it comes to saving [other] beings, 
you cannot accomplish it outside of conventionality. Bodhisattvas realize 
emptiness from conventionality and destroy their own bonds of attach- 
ments, so [in this sense] they are not the same as ordinary ignorant people. 


Avatamsaka Sütra says that ... : see 
T 9.566c19-20. These phrases have been 
quoted already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see note at 35a28. The original text reads 
“The true nature and mark of all dharmas 
is that of eternal abiding and no change or 
difference. Those of the two vehicles can 
realize this, but we do not call it [ultimate] 
Buddhahood.” 


If you practice for yourself you can 
realize emptiness partially, but when 
it comes to saving beings, you cannot 
accomplish it outside of conventionality 
X ie TT A 22 St a (CB IERI SE; this 
sentence is ambiguous. It could also be 
translated: “If we speak of practicing for 


self [benefit], realizing emptiness is ‘part 
of the deal’ 474; but if we speak of sav- 
ing [other] beings, this cannot be done 
without ‘emerging in conventionality' H 
Æ” “Emerging in conventionality" could 
also be translated, "transcending [mere 
emptiness by realizing] conventionality. 
The idea is that one must go beyond a one- 
sided, overly negative emptiness and reaf- 
firm the mundane, conventional world, 
and “reemerge’” in it in order to save other 
beings. Or, the fullness of Buddhahood 
cannot be accomplished without a com- 
passionate involvement in saving other 
beings, and this necessitates activity in the 
mundane world. 
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They enter or realize conventionality from emptiness and destroy the bonds 
of others, so [in this sense] they are not the same as those of the two vehicles. 
Though abiding in [conventional, worldly] existence, they are not defiled 
[by it]; they discern [the proper] medicine [for various diseases] with their 
Dharma eyes; they put a halt to disease with their compassion; their vast love 
is unlimited; they never tire [in striving for] the concurrent salvation [of 
both oneself and others to "cross over" to the other shore]; they have com- 
plete mastery with their mind; their good and skillful means are "like trees 
planted in the empty sky" or "like shooting arrows into the sky, one after the 


Vast love 1$:X*: Usually this character 
has negative connotations in the Buddhist 
context and is translated as "passions" or 
“craving.” Here, however, the term is used 
in a positive sense, as in "compassion," so 
I have used the word "love" in the sense of 
agapé—selfless giving and a total concern 
for the wellbeing of others, the opposite of 
selfish egoism. 


Trees planted in the empty sky 2? 
fE: A phrase which reflects a passage 
from the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.267a19-24. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 4, 1849) translates: 


O Bhagavat, si un homme plantait un 
arbre (vrksa) sans lenfoncer en terre et que 
cet arbre produisait des racines (müla), 
un tronc (skandha), des brances (sakha), 
des feuilles (parna) et donnait méme des 
fruits (phala), ce serait chose rare (dur- 
labha). Eh bien l'action (caryálaksana) de 
ces Bodhisattva est tout aussi extraordi- 
naire. En effet, sans sappuyer sur aucun 
dharma, ils manifestent des naissances 
(játi) et des morts (marana) dans les 
champs de Buddha (buddhaksetra), et là 
déploient à leur guise les talents de leur 
éloquence (pratibhana) et de leur sagesse 
(prajna). Qui donc, entendant ces grands 
sages déployer en se jouant et à leur guise 
ce talent déloquence, ne produirait pas la 
pensée de la supréme et parfaite illumi- 
nation (anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta)? 


Chodron (4, 1518) translates: 


O Bhagavat, if a man were to plant a 
tree without stamping down the ground 


around it and this tree produced roots, a 
trunk, branches, leaves), and even gave 
fruit, that would be a rare thing. Well, 
the activity of these bodhisattvas is just 
as extraordinary. Indeed, without relying 
on any dharma whatsoever, they man- 
ifest births and deaths in the buddha 
fields and there, as if at play, they display 
at will the talents of their eloquence and 
their wisdom. Then, hearing these great 
sages displaying this talent of eloquence 
playfully and at will, who would not 
produce the mind of supreme complete 
enlightenment? 


Shooting arrows into the sky 194} Æ 
FP: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.197017-20, 
where this analogy is given as part of a 
response to a question concerning the 
thirty-seven parts of the path. Lamotte (Le 
Traité 3, 1140) translates: 


Par ce dharma vrai (bhutadharma), le 
Bodhisattva qui pratique les perfections 
peut arriver à la Bodhi des Buddha. Mais 
bien qu'il exerce et qu'il connaisse ce 
dharma, il na pas encore rempli les six 
perfections, et cest pourquoi il natteste 
pas (na saksatkaroti) immédiatement ce 
dharma vrai. 

Ainsi le Buddha a dit: “Cest comme 
[un archer] qui, levant la téte, tire des 
flèches en l'air (ardhvam kandam ksi- 
pati): les fléches successives se soutiennent 
mutueelement de façon à ne pas tomber à 
terre. De méme le Bodhisattva prenant la 
flèche de la Prajnaparamita la décoche en 
l'air contre les trois portes de la délive- 
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other so that they do not fall back to the ground" If you abide [always] in 
emptiness you can never benefit sentient beings. Striving to benefit others— 
this is the intent of “entering or realizing conventionality.’ 


2. The causes and conditions for realizing conventionality [75c11] 


The causes and conditions for entering or realizing conventionality can be 
summarized in five [aspects]. 

First is the overlapping of compassionate thoughts. When you first 
deconstruct conventionality, you perceive that sentient beings are perverted 
and bound in the prison [of their passionate afflictions] and are not able to 
escape, so you arouse great compassion [toward them], as [parents] love all 
their children equally. At this point you have already severed your delusions 
andrealized emptiness, and so you feel pity and pain [toward the suffering sen- 
tient beings] as if you are one [with them and you feel the pain] doubling and 
multiplying. You put [the needs of other] people first, and yourself later, and 
your [desire to] grant [bliss] and extract [suffering] grows all the more fervent. 

Second is the remembrance of your original [bodhisattva] vows. First 
[at the beginning of your spiritual life] you aroused the universal vows [of 
a bodhisattva] to extract suffering and grant bliss [for all sentient beings] 
and lead them to attain a calm peace. Sentient beings have much suffering, 
and they are not yet able to attain salvation. If you alone [are delivered and] 
become exempt [from such a situation], this would contradict your primary 
aspiration. You should not forget your original purpose [that is, your origi- 
nal vow]; how can you abandon [other] conscious beings? You "enter" [the 
mundane world of] conventionality and share their activity, and thus guide 


rance (vimoksamukha); ensuite, prenant 
le flêche des moyens salvifique (upaya), il 
la décoche contre la flèche de la Prajñā de 
facon à ce quelle ne tombe pas sur le sol 
du Nirvana.’ 


Chodron (3, 939-40) translates: 


Although the bodhisattva remains in 
samsara for along time, he must know the 
True Path and the false paths, the world 
and nirvana. Knowing that, he makes his 
great vow: "Beings are worthy of compas- 
sion; I must save them and bring them to 
unconditioned safety." The bodhisattva 


and this is why he does not immediately 
realize this true dharma. 

Thus the Buddha said: “It is like [an 
archer] who, raising his head, shoots his 
arrows into the air: the arrows support 
each other so that they do not fall to 
earth. In the same way, the bodhisattva, 
taking the arrow of the Prajnaparamita, 
shoots it into the air at the three gates 
of deliverance then, taking the arrow of 
skillful means, he shoots it at the arrow 
of Prajna so that it does not fall on the 
ground of nirvana. 


You are one [=] #6 : lit., “of one essence.” 

Share their activity [5] 5£:or, “help 
through affinity"; one of the "four induce- 
ments" or methods used to induce people 
to enter the Buddhist path. 


who practices the perfections is able, by 
means of this true dharma, to reach the 
Bodhi of the Buddhas. But although he 
practices and understands this dharma, 
he has not yet fulfilled the six perfections 
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them [toward enlightenment]. “The first deeds [or practices on the path] of 
those of the two vehicles are not foolish methods”; [those of the two vehi- 
cles] also make the great vow [to save all beings], but as they pass through 
their lives they forget [this vow], retreat from the Mahayana and embrace 
the Hinayana, and must be reproached by the noble ones [to remember it 
again]. Bodhisattvas are not like this; they are like a mother who, upon gain- 
ing food, always brings to mind her children. 

Third is the fierce sharpness of wisdom. When you realize emptiness, you 
come to know that within [the realization of] emptiness there is a excessive 
tendency to reject all other [things]. Why? Because when you abide [always] 
in emptiness, you do not purify a Buddha land or teach and transform sen- 
tient beings, nor are you completely endowed with the Buddha Dharma, 
nor are you able to accomplish it. After you realize this excessive tendency, 
you will deny [a one-sided] emptiness and enter and realize conventionality. 

Fourth is [the power of] good and skillful means as you enter the [mun- 
dane] world. The passionate afflictions of [this samsaric world of] life-and- 
death are not able to impair wisdom. If you run into various impediments 
and difficulties, these [in turn] act to encourage you on the path of transfor- 
mation [that is, of teaching, guiding, and saving others]. 

Fifth is the power of great diligence. Although the Buddha path is long 
and far, you should not consider it so remote [as to be out of reach]; although 
the number of sentient beings is numerous, you should have courage. Fortify 
your mind and do not retreat; diligently pursue your [original] aspiration for 
the path, and from the beginning do not grow weary or be lazy. 

These are called the “five conditions” [for realizing conventionality]. 
These five meanings are the same as that found in the Vimalakirti Sutra. This 
text contains three types of consoling analogies [with regard to convention- 


Foolish methods ‘Az: or, “they were 
not ignorant of the Dharma.” See the 
Srimaladevi Sūtra, T 12.222a29; note that 
the sutra has “those of the three vehicles” 
instead of “those of the two vehicles.” This 
phrase has been quoted previously in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, see note at 35b10, where 
I translate “those of the three vehicles were 
not ignorant of the Dharma [even at the 
level] of their ‘first deeds’ [on the path 
leading to Buddhahood]- 

Accomplish it # : or, given variant 
readings, “able to discriminate it" # or 
“eloquently transmit it" 5&. 


The Buddha path is long and far # ËR 
3&: or, "is a long and winding road”? 

Although the number of sentient 
beings is numerous, you should have 
courage KE Br im RAS: note that 
these are two of the Four Universal Vows, 
though in a different form than is gener- 
ally repeated today. 


Consoling analogies ŒR: see the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.544c17-26, where 
Vimalakirti speaks of the "conventional- 
ity" of his sickness and how to console a 
"sick" person. Boin (Vimalakirti Sütra, 
120-21) translates the context: 
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ality]. First it clarifies that the [physical] body that is contemplated is imper- 
manent and so forth. This is the analogy for [76a] “realizing emptiness.” At 
the end it says, “I am the king of physicians.” This is the analogy for “realizing 
the Middle.” Between these are the analogies for “realizing conventionality,’ 
which involve the five meanings [outlined above]. The phrase “through my 
own disease I have pity toward the disease of others” is the [first meaning 
of] “compassion of being one” [with others]. [The next phrase] “You should 
know the fate of suffering [by others] through innumerable kalpas” can be 
nothing other than [the second meaning, that is] “original vows.’ [The next 
phrase] “you should be mindful of benefiting all sentient beings" can be 
nothing other than [the third meaning, that is] "knowing the excessive [neg- 
ativity] of emptiness.” [The next phrase] “in your thoughts cultivate bless- 
ings, and be mindful of a pure life” is [the fourth meaning, that is] good and 
skillful means. [The next phrase] “do not give rise to discouragement, but 
always arouse diligence’ is the fifth meaning. Thus the meaning [of these five 
“causes and conditions”] matches that of this text [of the Vimalakirti Sutra]. 

“Entering or realizing conventionality from emptiness” involves four 
aspects without which you would never be able to go beyond [“mere” empti- 
ness to “emerge in conventionality"]. Now I will differentiate them in terms 


Manju$ri: How does a Bodhisattva con- He exhorts him to recall (anusmarana) 
sole (sammodana) a sick bodhisattva so the countless good roots (kusalamüla) 
as to gladden him? already nurtured for practising a pure 
Vimalakirti: He tells him that the body life (visuddhajiva). He exhorts him not 
is impermanent (anitya), but does not to fear, but to give himself over to vigor 
prompt him to feel for it any disgust (viryarambha). He exhorts him to pro- 


(nirveda) or repugnance (viraga). He tells 
him that the body is painful (duhkha), 
but does not exhort him to delight in 
Nirvana. He tells him that the body is 
without self (anatman), but prompts him 
to ripen being (sattvaparipacana). He 
tells him that the body is calm (Santa), 
but does not exhort him to seek the 
definitive calm (atyantasanti). King of physicians B+: See the 
He exhorts him to repent of previous — Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.544c24. Boin has 
misdeeds (pirvaduscarita), but does “the great king-physician.” 
not say that these misdeeds are past 
(samkranta). He exhorts him to use 
his own sickness to have pity on sick 


nounce the great vow (mahapranidhana) 
to become the great king-physician 
(mahàvaidhyarája) who heals all beings 
and definitively appeases the sicknesses 
of body and mind (kayacittavyadhi). It is 
thus that a bodhisattva should console a 
sick bodhisattva, so as to gladden him. 


Through my own disease CZ ...: 
this and the following four phrases are in 
beings and drive away their sickness. this passage of the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 
He exhorts him to recall (anusmarana) 14544022724. I have given my own ren- 
sufferings previously undergone derings; compare these phrases with the 
(pürvakotyanubhütaduhkha) to promote translation by Boin in the note above (in 
the welfare of beings (sattvarthakriya). bold type). 
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of the single type of those with sharp faculties. Sravakas who abide in “mere 
emptiness” do not necessarily have dull faculties. Bodhisattvas who enter or 
realize conventionality do not necessarily have sharp faculties. Sariputra, for 
example, was sharp in his wisdom, but did not advance beyond [the realiza- 
tion of emptiness] to [realize] conventionality. We should use a [fourfold] 
tetralemma in order to interpret this matter: either your faculties are sharp 
faculties and you abide in emptiness, or your faculties are dull and you abide 
in emptiness, or your faculties are sharp and you enter or realize convention- 
ality, or your faculties are dull and you enter or realize conventionality. This 
is analogous to [four possible situations]: [1] Suppose your body is emaciated 
and you have no strength, but you are full of courage so that you can enter 
into danger and destroy the enemy, and there is no adversary left in front of 
you. [2] Suppose that your body’s power is magnificent and you also have 
powerful courage, so that you can thrust to the left and strike to the right 
with no one to oppose you. [3] Suppose that your body is powerful but you 
are cowardly and fearful; even though you have [physical] power in your 
favor, you will lose your courage when faced with the ranks [of the enemy]. 
[4] Suppose you have no [physical] power and no courage, and are thus 
lacking in both areas; how would you be able to prevail? The person who 
abides in emptiness also is of two types [like the two types who are lacking 
in courage], and [the person who] [goes beyond emptiness to] “emerge in 
conventionality” is also likewise [like the two types who have courage and 
can thus prevail]. One who is endowed with the [above] five conditions is 
like someone who has parents #4 [or “intimate friends" who care for them], 
has the promise #) [of a vow], has a strategy *& [to go beyond emptiness], 
has the power JJ [of good and skillful means], and has the courage J& [to 
diligently persevere]; therefore such a person is able to enter or realize con- 
ventionality. Even if the root of wisdom is dull, such a person is able to enter 
or realize conventionality due to [the power of] the other four conditions. 
Even if a $ràvaka is [endowed with] sharp wisdom, he is not able to enter or 
realize conventionality because he does not have the [other] four conditions. 


3. The contemplation of realizing conventionality [76219] 


Third is to clarify the contemplation of entering or realizing conventionality, 
which consists of three parts. First is knowing the disease, second is differ- 
entiating the medicine, and third is applying the medicine. 


Four possible situations: see the Kogi — tiating the medicine #38, applying the 
(BT-IV, 140) for a chart showing the cor- medicine 1x 3&: see the Mahdparinirvana 
respondences between these categories. Sutra, T 12.755b13-15: 


Knowing the disease 41%, differen- Next, good sons, the Buddha and 
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1. Knowing the disease [76a20] 


"Knowing the disease" refers to knowing the diseases of [mistaken] views 
and conceptual attitudes. 


1. Knowing mistaken views [76221] 


[First is knowing mistaken views. This involves] knowing the fundamental 
roots #4 of [mistaken] views, knowing the causes and conditions N4% that 
arouse [mistaken] views, knowing the far and near A yt [that is, the past, 
present, and future] of [mistaken] views, and knowing the overlapping num- 
bers Æ$ of the delusions of [mistaken] views. 


1. Knowing the fundamental roots of views [76a22] 


What is it to know the fundamental roots of [mistaken] views? The [mis- 
taken] view of the self is the basic root of all [mistaken] views. The mind of 
a single deluded thought is the basic root of the [mistaken] view of the self. 
Immeasurable [mistaken] views arise from this deluded mind, proliferating 
vertically and horizontally [in all directions] such that they cannot be calcu- 
lated. The various karmic bonds are created through these [mistaken] views, 
so that one falls into the three [evil] destinies and floats and spins through 
them without end. As with a spinning wheel of fire, if you wish to make them 
cease you must stop the hand [that spins the wheel]. [You should] know 
that thoughts are not [substantial] thoughts, but that thoughts arise due to 
deluded conceptions. Again, know that the "self" is not a [substantial] self, 
and that the "self" arises due to perversions. If such perversions and deluded 
conceptions cease, the fundamental roots cease [to function], so naturally 
the branches and leaves [of mistaken views and conceptual attitudes] will 
pass away. 


2. Knowing the causes and conditions that arouse views [76228] 


What is it to know the causes and conditions that arouse [mistaken] views? 
Causes and conditions are various, and so also the [mistaken] views that 
arise are different. How can we know them? We can know them through 
their internal [76b] and external marks. The internal and external marks 
are as follows. The environmental circumstances [lit., “dwelling places" J& 
jz] of sentient beings are various and different. The time or season is hot or 
cold; the land is high or low; their upbringing is sophisticated or crude, their 


bodhisattvas are "great physicians"; cine according to the disease. Therefore 
therefore they are called “good friends.” they are like a good physician ... 

Why? They know the diseases, they know Not [substantial] thoughts #-L:: or, 
the medicines, and they apply the medi- “the mind is not a [substantial] mind.’ 
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food is rich or meager [lit., “dark or pale" i&i*]. Since their circumstances 
are different, so the results and retributions are various and different. Even 
those who come from the same climate 1/& [are different]: some are thrifty 
€: and some are profligate 8X, some are generous È and some frugal fi, 
some have [possessions] and some do not have [possessions], some gain 14 
and some lose X; there is poverty & and wealth &, hunger fil and satiety fa, 
and so forth. Physical appearances are also different: [people are] short # 
or tall R, comely ?& or ugly M, grand f or lean #, healthy ## or sickly 75, 
and so forth. Their personalities [or “fundamental natures” t8TE] are various 
and different, and can be joyful or evil. Some are indifferent to fame and 
abandon high [social] status to enjoy themselves by cutting wood or fish- 
ing. Some "rein in a bull to attain [the rank of] prime minister" or "carry a 
kettle to become a cabinet minister? Some specialize in the literary arts, and 
some specialize in the martial arts. Some are absorbed in wine, and some 
have a fondness for tasty [food]. There is much greed, much extravagance, 
much anger, much [seeking after] pleasure, much ignorance, much frailty. 
In this way there are hundreds of thousands of millions of variations. These 
many various distinctions apply just to the human condition; how much 
more unspeakable variety is there among other kinds of beings? In this way 
there is a great variety and difference among sentient beings and the world 
in which they dwell, so you should know that their karmic deeds are also 
different. Because their karmic deeds are different, they arouse different 
[mistaken] views. Thus by perceiving the end results you can know the basic 
roots, and by perceiving the external [marks] you can distinguish and know 
the internal [features]. 


Indifferent to fame and abandon status 
to enjoy themselves by cutting wood or 
fishing ZEN HERES: this is followed 
by classical examples of people who will 
do anything, including putting themselves 
in danger or degrading themselves, in 
order to attain high rank or social status. 


Carry a kettle to become a cabinet 
minister fim 39 [1H]: a reference to I 
Yin f##, famous minister of the ancient 
T'ang (Mathews has “1766 BC"). In the 
Shih-chi it says, "In ancient times Emperor 
Shun was caught in a burning granary 
and trapped in a well; I Yin was obliged 
to carry tripods and sacrificial stands;...” 
(Burton Watson, tr., Records of the Grand 
Historian 2, 453). Ikeda (Kenkyüchushaku, 
381), based on Chan-jan's commentary 
(BT-IV, 144), explains that I Yin always 


Rein in a bull to attain [the rank of] 
prime minister {H+ T [5£]fB: a classical 
reference to Ning-chi €&/&. The Huai-nan 
tzu iE T. tells the story of how Ning-chi 


“reined in" or “knocked on" łn the horns 
of a bull and sang a song; the emperor 
heard of this and promoted Ning-chi to 
the rank of “prime minister” $248. 


carried around a kettle, proclaiming that if 
he was promoted to the rank of a cabinet 
minister, he would govern the way a chef 
prepares savorous food in a kettle. 
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3. Knowing the far and near (past, present, and future) of views [76b11] 


What is it to know the "far and near" arising of [mistaken] views? It is to 
know that [the effects of] the accumulation and multiple layers of such 
[mistaken] views are not limited to one lifetime; to know that such-and-such 
views arose in a recent lifetime [in the past]; to know that such-and-such 
views happen to have arisen in this life [in the present]; and to know that 
such-and-such views will flourish in a future life. 


4. Knowing the overlapping numbers of views [76b14] 


What is it to know the many or few overlapping numbers of [mistaken] 
views? Three [types of] conventionalities emerge from one [mistaken] view 
of existence. Again, four options [of the tetralemma] emerge from the three 
conventionalities. These three conventionalities combine to involve twelve 
options. Again, the four methods of instruction (siddhanta) emerge from 
the four options [of the tetralemma]; combining with the twelve options to 
give forty-eight [variations on the] siddhantas. Again, the nature of empti- 
ness t£2= and the marks of emptiness #422 emerge from one siddhanta, so 
the forty-eight [variations of] siddhantas combine to give ninety-six [types 
of] the nature and marks of emptiness. Each and every option involves ces- 
sation and contemplation, combining to give one hundred and ninety-two 
options of cessation-and-contemplation. These combined with the previous 
fundamental [mistaken views] gives a total of three hundred and forty-eight 
options. This applies to those who practice [the path] based on faith [from 
hearing and learning the Buddha Dharma]; the same can be applied to those 
who practice [the path] based on Dharma[-meditation]. The same can be 
applied to those who turn from practice based on faith to practice based on 
Dharma[-meditation], and the same can be applied to those who change 
from practice based on Dharma[-meditation] to practice based on faith. If 
we combine [all the options from] these four [types of] people, there are one 
thousand three hundred and ninety-two (1,392) options. This applies to one 
[mistaken] view of existence. The same is true for one [mistaken] view of 
non-existence. The same is true for one [mistaken] view of "both existence 
and non-existence.” The same is true for one [mistaken] view of “neither 
existence nor non-existence.’ Together these four [types of] views give five 
thousand five hundred and sixty-eight (5,568) options. It is thus for the indi- 
vidual fourfold views. It is also thus for the multiple fourfold views. It is also 
thus for the integrated or combined fourfold views. Together these three 
types of the four [mistaken] views give sixteen thousand seven hundred and 
four (16,704) options. The [fourfold] views that are beyond words are like the 
first view of existence; that is, it involves only one thousand three hundred 
and ninety-two options. Thus the combined total [for the four types of four- 
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fold views] is eighteen thousand and ninety-six (18,096) options. These are 
objects to be destroyed or deconstructed; it is also the same for [the subject 
that] does the destroying or deconstructing. Combining the objects and sub- 
jects gives [76c] thirty six thousand one hundred and ninety-two (36,192). 
The practice for [saving] oneself is also like this, and [the activity of] saving 
others is also like this. Combining that of saving oneself and others gives 
a total of seventy two thousand three hundred and eighty-four (72,384). If 
we were to continue in this fashion with regard to all sixty-two [mistaken 
views] and eighty-eight [passionate] afflictions, discussing them in terms of 
the three conventionalities, four options, and so forth, we would come up 
with an immeasurable, unlimited, and inexhaustible [number of overlapping 
options and varieties of mistaken views]. 

The various aspects of disease are thus immeasurable, but the bodhisattva 
knows them all. [A bodhisattva] knows what and how the options combined 
to make this view, and knows what and how the options combined to make 
that view, whether it is deep or shallow or light or heavy. [The bodhisattva] 
skillfully distinguishes [concerning these views], without making any errors. 
This is called "knowing [the second Noble Truth of] the causes [of suffer- 
ing]? When you already know the causes [of suffering], then you are able 
to know [the first Noble Truth of] suffering, that sufferings and their causes 
flow in the cycle [of samsara]; this involves a minute elucidation of the "root 
and branches,’ the origin and results [of mistaken views]. 

Again, if before you realize emptiness you universally contemplate the 
[mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes and thoroughly know the marks 
of disease, this is a [skillful] means for emerging in conventionality, and can 
later be used as one gate for severing delusions and entering or realizing 
emptiness. When you emerge in conventionality, it will be easy for you to 
discriminate among the [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes and illu- 
minate them, and even a light cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation 
will make the Dharma eye clear. When those of the two vehicles realize 
emptiness, they rely exclusively on one gate or method, so they do not have 
these “preliminary inducements” 5£5[. It is a mistaken application of medi- 
cine [to use these methods as] the teaching for the two [types of Mahayana] 
disciples. Also, [those of the two vehicles] are lacking in the five intentional 
meanings [for realizing conventionality]; how can they enter or realize con- 
ventionality? Bodhisattvas, on the other hand, have the power of good and 


Two disciples ==: that is, those who practice based on faith and on Dharma- 
meditation? This may be a reference to a passage in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra (T 
12.766a-b) which speaks of mixing the ambrosia of the true Dharma with the poisonous 
"medicine" of evil bhiksus, but the context is not very applicable here. 
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skillful means, great compassion, their original vows, and great diligence. 
Or, by silencing all conceptual attitudes [bodhisattvas] arouse the Dharma 
eye, thus differentiating and knowing the diseases of [mistaken] views. Or, 
by penetrating contemplation of the phenomena of the [mistaken] views 
[bodhisattvas] arouse the wisdom of the path and clearly and fully know 
the phenomena of the delusions. If you do not realize this, then merely with 
the power of diligence you should strive to polish [the practice of] cessation- 
and-contemplation. When the internal causes mature, you will externally 
receive the support of the Buddha #7. Whether this is hidden or mani- 
fested, you will become fully awake and disclose awakening, and will clearly 
and fully know the diseases of [mistaken] views. You will know yourself and 
know others, as in seeing various colors and forms in a mirror, and your 
judgement of the truth will be unhindered. 


2. Knowing conceptual attitudes [76c18] 


Next is to clarify [four parts]: [1] knowing the fundamental root of the dis- 
ease of conceptual attitudes, [2] knowing the causes and conditions for the 
arising of conceptual attitudes, [3] knowing the "far and near" of the arising 
of conceptual attitudes, and [4] knowing the overlapping numbers of the 
diseases of conceptual attitudes. The [first] three parts should be known 
from the discussion of the diseases of [mistaken] views [as discussed above], 
that is, the conventionality of conceptual attitudes has ignorance as its root, 
and so forth. 

The overlapping numbers [of the conceptual attitudes] is as follows. The 
nine stages include eighty-one levels. The first level involves three conven- 
tionalities, and there are four options of cessation-and-contemplation, so 
the three conventionalities combine [with the four options] to give twelve 
options. One option includes the faith and understanding [of those who 
practice the path based on faith] and the insight and attainment [of those 
who practice the path based on Dharma-meditation], and each of these 
involves the use of the four siddhantas; thus [the practices based on] faith 
and Dharma[-meditation] each involve eight [aspects], combining to give 
sixteen aspects. [The practices based on] faith and Dharma[-meditation] 


Great compassion, their original vows 
KAEAKIB: or, "their original vows of great 
compassion." 

Sixteen aspects 7\#: as with the mis- 
taken views, there are those who practice 
based on faith in the teachings they have 
heard and learned, those who practice 
based on Dharma-meditation, those who 


change from practice based on faith to 
that based on meditation, and those who 
change from practice based on meditation 
to that of practice based on faith. Each 
of these options contain eight variations: 
the four siddhantas, multiplied by the two 
aspects of "faith and understanding" or 
"insight and attainment." 
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each involves changing to the other practice, giving an additional sixteen 
[aspects], combining with the previous [sixteen aspects] to give thirty-two 
options. Thus one option already contains thirty-two options. These thirty- 
two combined with the twelve options of the three conventionalities gives 
three hundred and eighty-four options. Each option also includes the two 
aspects of emptiness, that is, the nature and marks T'EfB [of emptiness], com- 
bining for seven hundred and sixty-eight (768) options. If we combine this 
with the previous total, there are one thousand one hundred and fifty-two 
(1152) options. [The twelve options of] the fundamental root [of conceptual 
attitudes] gives one thousand one hundred and sixty-four (1164) options. 
[77a] This is so for one level, so the nine levels together give a total of ten 
thousand four hundred and seventy-six (10,476) options. This is so for the 
nine levels of the realm of desires; combining the nine levels of the triple 
world gives ninety-four thousand two hundred and eighty-four (94,284) 
options. This is so for the objects to be destroyed or deconstructed; it is the 
same for the subject who does the destroying or deconstructing. Combining 
[the options for] the objects and subjects gives one hundred eighty-eight 
thousand five hundred and sixty-eight (188,568) options. The practice for 
[saving] oneself is also like this, and [the activity of] saving others is also 
like this. Combining these gives a total of three hundred seventy-seven- 
thousand one hundred and thirty-six (377136) options for cessation-and- 
contemplation [of conceptual attitudes]. If we would discuss this minutely, 
each and every one of these levels includes immeasurable levels; each and 
every dhyana meditation includes immeasurable dhyana meditations, [six] 
supranormal powers [three illuminating] insights, [eight] liberations or 
renunciations and so forth. Thus by the time one arouses just the various 
dhyana meditations [there are so many variations that] they cannot be 
described, not to mention [the immeasurable conceptual attitudes that 
are destroyed or deconstructed at] the various levels of the various dhyana 
meditations. [The conceptual attitudes that are destroyed] within the vari- 
ous levels also include the options of the three conventionalities, the [four] 
contemplations, and so forth. Their numbers are difficult to comprehend. 
If we say that the delusions of [mistaken] views are [a vast expanse like] 
forty li of water, these [delusions of conceptual attitudes are like] coming 


94,284 options LBAFIANTAA: 
it seems to me that the previous number 
should be multiplied by three (the triple 
world) instead of nine, but whose counting? 

[Six] supranormal powers [three illu- 
minating] insights, [eight] liberations 


or renunciations 38833735: basically the 
six supranormal powers, the three illumi- 
nating insights and the eight liberations/ 
renunciations, as explained previously. 


Forty li of water Vd-1- 327K ...: these 
terms, if not the interpretation, come from 
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in contact with one drop of water, which is equivalent to ten li of water [of 
mistaken views]. Since these [conceptual attitudes] do not arise along side 
[each other], they are compared to drops of water which, if a large number 
are multiplied and overlaid together, would become [an expanse of] ten li 
[of water]. 

Those of the two vehicles directly realize emptiness, so they do not make 
these distinctions. Bodhisattvas first destroy or deconstruct the convention- 
ality of conceptual attitudes as [skillful] means. First they get to know them 
in general [that is, realize their emptiness], then they emerge in convention- 
ality and cultivate its contemplation, which helps to open the Dharma eye. In 
general 3 they use both cessation and contemplation, and this is their gate 
or method for knowing conventionality. There are various methods for cul- 
tivating them distinctly 5J. Putting an end to conditioned thoughts £X is 
called “cessation.” [A bodhisattva cultivating] a relation £& to the delusions of 
conceptual attitudes is called “contemplation.” With the power of great com- 
passion, great vows, and great diligence, and with the majestic support J&JJII 
of the Buddha, [bodhisattvas] become fully awake and disclose understand- 
ing, attain the insight of the Dharma eye and the knowledge of the wisdom 
of the path, and can clearly discriminate and distinguish the features of the 
diseases of the conventionality of conceptual attitudes. 

As we have seen above, the overlapping numbers of [mistaken] views 
and conceptual attitudes are very complicated, but if they are known in this 
way, what can obstruct [your practice of cessation-and-contemplation]? 
[Teachings such as those found in] the five collections of precepts are 
not particularly heartwarming [or inspiring], but if you respond to these 
phenomena as you come in contact with them ##&{T#, you will be able 
to correct yourself and correct others. If you learn these various options, 
practicing and using them, you can practice [for] yourself and teach others, 
unhindered and in accordance with your will. 


2. Differentiating the medicine [77219] 


Second is entering or realizing conventionality and differentiating the medi- 
cine. The marks of diseases are immeasurable, so the medicines [to treat the 


the Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T12.824c15-17: ferent purpose, at Mo-ho chih-kuan 69a17. 


The passionate afflictions severed by a Five collections of precepts LÈR : the 
stream-enterer are equivalent to an Vinaya collections associated with five of 
expanse of waters whose length and the traditional Indian sects: Theravadin, 
breath is forty li. That which remains is | Mahisasakas, Dharma-guptakas, Sarvasti- 
like a single hair or drop of water. vadins, and Mülasarvaàstivádins; see 
This has been quoted above, for a dif- Lamotte, History, 593-94 [657]. 
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diseases] are also immeasurable. We can summarize them in three parts: 
first, the medicine of worldly teachings RNE; second, the medicine of 
transworldly teachings Hitt 1738; and third, the medicine of the supreme 
transworldly teachings iit fii EF. E38. The Pancavimasati Sutra presents 
three kinds of “giving the Dharma [teachings]”: “The triple refuge =$% [in 
the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], the five precepts Ak (parica-sila), the 
path of the ten good deeds +t ¥, the four dhyanas l'Ui&, the [four] boundless 
demeanors #£#-L, and so forth is called the ‘giving of worldly teachings: The 
second is the giving of transworldly teachings. The third is the giving of the 
supreme transworldly teachings.” These should be known [as the three types 


of “giving the Dharma teachings"]. 


Three kinds of giving the Dharma 
—füikbh&:see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
8.394a18-b14, which actually presents only 
two types of "giving the Dharma teach- 
ings": worldly and transworldly. Chih-i 
takes an earlier section of this passage to be 
the content of his “worldly teachings,’ the 
“worldly” teachings in the sutra become 
the content of Chih-i's "transworldly 
teachings,” and the "transworldly" teach- 
ings in the sütra become the content of 
Chih-i's “supreme transworldly teachings": 


[394218] The bodhisattva finishes the 
offering and teaches the triple refuge— 
taking refuge in the Buddha, taking 
refuge in the Dharma, taking refuge in 
the Sangha; or teaches receiving the five 
precepts; or teaches the one-day pre- 
cepts; or teaches the first dhyàna and so 
forth up to the concentration of neither 
conceptions nor non-conceptions; or 
teaches [the four boundless demeanors 
of] friendliness, compassion, joy, and 
equanimity; or teaches mindfulness of 
the Buddha, mindfulness of the Dharma, 
mindfulness of the Sangha, mindfulness 
of the precepts, mindfulness of libera- 
tion, and mindfulness of the heavens [?]; 
or teaches the contemplation of impu- 
rity; or teaches the contemplation of 
counting breaths (anápanna);... 


[394b3] In what ways does the bodhi- 
sattva "give the Dharma [teachings]" 


to assist sentient beings? Subhüti, there 
are two types of "giving the Dharma 
[teachings]": the first is worldly and the 
second is transworldly. What is the giv- 
ing of the worldly Dharma teachings? 
It is to preach and make manifest the 
worldly Dharma teachings, that is, the 
contemplation of impurity, the mindful- 
ness of your breaths, the four dhyànas, 
the four boundless demeanors, the four 
concentrations of non-form. These are 
the worldly Dharma teachings, which 
are dharmas that ordinary people can 
practice. This is called the giving of the 
worldly Dharma teachings. When the 
bodhisattva finishes giving these worldly 
Dharma teachings, with various causes 
and conditions he teaches and trans- 
forms [sentient beings], he leads them 
far away from the worldly teachings. 
After they are far away from the worldly 
teachings, he uses the power of skillful 
means to lead them to attain the noble 
and undefiled Dharma and the fruits of 
the noble and undefiled Dharma. What 
is this "noble and undefiled Dharma"? 
The noble and undefiled Dharma are the 
thirty-seven auxiliary parts of the way 
and the gates of three liberations. The 
fruits of the noble and undefiled Dharma 
are the fruits of the stream-enterer 
through that of the arhat, the path of the 
pratyekabuddha, and supreme enlighten- 
ment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). 
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1. [he medicine of worldly teachings [77a24] 


The Ta chih tu lun says, "What does it mean to utilize the giving of the 
worldly Dharma teachings? It is analogous to when a prince falls from a 
high place and his father the king, with loving thoughts, places silk on the 
ground where he falls to deliver him from pain and harm. It is the same for 
sentient beings. If they should fall into the three [evil] destinies, the Noble 
One, with compassionate thoughts, tentatively entices fÉ4Z5| them with 
good worldly teachings, to deliver them from the evil realms.” However, 
ordinary deluded beings cannot know by themselves even this medicine of 
worldly teachings. All of them [depend on] the Noble One to “entrust his 
traces" ZC to the same [world] as ordinary beings, guiding and teaching 3$ 
a$ them as ignorant children as long as there is no Buddha in the world. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra says, “All of the worldly, non-Buddhist scriptures 
are [actually] [77b] the teachings of the Buddha, and are not non-Buddhist 
teachings.” The Suvarnaprabhdasa Sūtra says, “All the good discussions in the 
world are all based on this sutra.” If you have a profound knowledge of the 


worldly teachings, [you realize that] this is the Buddha Dharma [itself]. 


What does it mean to utilize the giv- 
ing of the worldly Dharma teachings? {fif 
EUH ERE EE ...: the Inyo attributes this 
passage to the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.682c, 
where there is an extended discussion 
of the "giving of Dharma teachings.” As 
Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 381) points out, 
however, this passage does not contain the 
analogy used by Chih-i. 

All of the worldly, non-Buddhist scrip- 
tures are the teachings of the Buddha, 
and are not non-Buddhist teachings — 
Um SEE EP RE Pb ESL: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.653c17-22: 

The Buddha said to Kasyapa, “All the var- 
ious discussions, spells, words, and texts 
are the teachings of the Buddha, and 
are not non-Buddhist teachings.” The 
bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the Buddha, 
"World Honored One, what are the fun- 
damental teachings of the Tathagata?” 
The Buddha said, “Good son. First I 
taught the partial teachings [lit., “half- 
words"] as my fundamental [teachings], 
using various discussions, spells, texts 
and such as the real Dharma teachings. 


Ordinary beings learned these words as 
basic [teachings], but later when they 
were able, they knew that this Dharma 
was not the [real, complete] Dharma.” 


All the good discussion in the world 
are all based on this sūtra —*5JTE [IU PLU 
ium B AUR: see the Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sutra, T 16.344a8-10: 

Therefore the Tathagata, for the sake of 
sentient beings, preaches the Suvarna- 
prabhasa Sūtra in this way. The worldly 
and transworldly matters of state and 
discussions produced by sentient beings 
and human kings in Jambudvipa—these 
are all based on this sütra. Wishing to 
lead sentient beings to attain peaceful 
bliss, the Tathagata Sakyamuni pro- 
claimed this sütra and disseminated it 
broadly RH vt. 

If you have a profound knowledge of 
the worldly teachings, this is the Buddha 
Dharma ‘Rak tt El EH: these state- 
ments go even further than the famous 
claim in the Ta chih tu lun that “all good 
and beautiful words are the words of the 
Buddha" (T 25.66b2-3), and Chih-i is 
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Why? The ten good deeds bundled together are [equivalent to, corre- 
spond to] the five precepts. If you profoundly know the meaning of the five 
constant (virtues) 2% [of humaneness, duty, propriety, wisdom, and trust] 
and the five elements 7117 [of wood, fire, earth, metal, and water], [you will 
see that] they resemble the five precepts. Treating people with benevolent 
humaneness 1-3& and nurturing others without bringing them harm cor- 
responds to the [first] precept of not taking life. Yielding to what is dutiful 
# and honest fi, and sacrificing yourself to favor others, corresponds to 
the precept of not stealing [or, "not taking what is not offered"]. Keeping 
propriety 3€ and behaving according to social custom 3X 5B, such as binding 
up your hair [in preparation] for marriage, corresponds to the precept to 
abstain from sexual misconduct. To have clear and sharp wisdom like a mir- 
ror, to be straightforward in your actions, and to act in accordance with the 
principles of the path, corresponds to the precept of not indulging in intoxi- 
cating beverages. To keep tokens of trust, to record things truthfully, and to 
act sincerely without taking advantage [of others] corresponds to the precept 
of avoiding false speech. These five constant (virtues) were established by 
[the Duke of] Chou and Confucius to be the medicine of worldly teachings 
that can save people and heal disease. 

Again, [the characteristics of] the five elements resemble the five pre- 
cepts. "Not taking life" resembles wood, "not stealing" resembles metal, 


making quite a broad claim here. But does 
he really mean to go as far as he does? 
How about other passages where he criti- 
cizes non-Buddhist teachings, comparing 
them to the light of a firefly in contrast to 
the light of the sun for the Buddhist teach- 
ings (see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32c17-22)? 
How about non-Buddhist teachings that 
blatantly contradict Buddhist teachings? 
Would he not want to qualify it more, 
such as "good" or "correct" non-Buddhist 
teachings, or the "real" or "deeper" mean- 
ing of non-Buddhist teachings? Or does 
he really mean that all non-Buddhist 
teachings per se in some way contain, or 
are potential "means" for realizing, the 
Buddha Dharma? 


Binding up your hair £55: in contrast, 
perhaps, to "letting your hair down,’ is 
symbolic of chastity and propriety. Ikeda 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 382) points out that this 


refers to a classical phrase from Chinese 
poetry of "binding the hair to become 
man and wife" (see fascicle 29 of the Wen- 


hsüan XX). 


Tokens of trust f832: lit., “receipts,” 
“promissory notes,’ or “bills of sale,’ that 
is, tokens or notes that record transactions 
or IOUs. The implication is that you honor 
your commitments and are honest in your 
dealings. 

Resemble W: the character means “to 
impede, protect, ward off, guard against, 
protect,’ but the literal meaning does not 
make sense here. Perhaps the character is 
used here as a homonym for {4, meaning 
"resemble, imitate,' thus implying "is tan- 
tamount to, is parallel to”? 

Wood ^k: in the symbolic system of the 
five elements, “wood” stands for the east, 
spring, new life, birth, and so forth. Thus 
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"abstaining from sexual misconduct" resembles water, "avoiding false 
speech" resembles earth, and "not indulging in intoxicating beverages" 
resembles fire. 

Again, [the teachings of] the five classics [of the Book of Changes, Books 
of History, Music, Rites, and Odes] resemble the five precepts. The Rites 8B[ac] 
clarify "restraint," which resembles [the precept against] indulging in intoxi- 
cating beverages. [The Book of] Music # assuages the heart and mind, which 
resembles [the precept against] lasciviousness. The Odes # use persuasion, 
which resembles [the precept against] taking life. The Books of History i 
clarify duty and yielding [to authority and what is right], which resembles 
[the precept against] stealing. The Book of Changes £j deciphers the yin and 
the yang 5, which resembles [the precept against] false speech. 

If you carefully penetrate to the acme [lit. “extreme”] of these teach- 
ings of worldly wisdom, there is nothing that excels them and nothing that 
surpasses them; they lead all to be convinced [of the right way] and they act 
as a guide [for human beings]. Bodhisattvas who emerge in conventional- 
ity and who wish to know these teachings should distinctly set their mind 
to cultivate [the worldly teachings] within the contemplations of the [six] 
supranormal powers. If they, with the vows of great compassion, cultivate 
[these practices] diligently without neglect, they will receive the majestic sup- 
port of the Buddhas, become fully awake and have clear understanding, and 
will never become entangled with doubts concerning the worldly teachings. 

However, the medicine of worldly teachings is not the ultimate cure. 
Even if an inchworm moves its feet [quickly] and tries to pass across the 
entire world of triple existence, it will certainly fall back and revert [to its 
original state]. Therefore it must be said that even though ordinary people 


it suggests the precept against taking life. Teachings of the five classics Aff: 


some of these parallels are not very con- 
vincing, but Chih-i is in a position where 
he must fill in all the categories. 

Restraint 1& 85: a phrase from the book 
of Rites (part 1): "Ihe gentleman respects 
restraint, and shows his propriety by hold- 
ing back" 4-7-2526 8 1B af D1 BA Ae. 

Contemplation of supranormal pow- 
ers MAH: these practices are expounded 


Metal €: or “gold,” stands for money, 
thus implying the precept against stealing. 

Water XK: stands for north, darkness, 
fluidity, and the reproductive organs (or 
the lower part of the body), suggesting the 
precept against sexual misconduct. 

Earth +: stands for the center, the color 
yellow, the mediator for the other four ele- 


ments, the axis, and proper communica- 
tion. Thus it suggests the precept against 
false speech. 

Fire K: stands for the heart and for 
alcoholic beverages. 


in detail later in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
121a-c. 

World of triple existence =#: that is, 
the triple world of desires, form, and no- 
form. 
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cultivate dhyana with defilements, the aptness of their mental activity is like 
a leaky vessel; even though they give rise to [a state of] non-conceptuality, 
they will again fall back and revert [to their former state]. This is like when 
it rains on a dyed robe and the color washes out. Even though a physician of 
this world can provide some healing, this healing [does not last] and there is 
a recurrence [of the disease]. 


2. The medicine of transworldly teachings [77b21] 


Next is the clarification of knowing the medicine of transworldly Dharma 
teachings. As it says in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, “At times [the Buddha] 
preaches ‘faith’ as the path; or he teaches ‘according to their pleasure or 
needs’; or he teaches non-indolence; or he teaches diligence; or he teaches 
the meditation on [the impurity of] the body; or he teaches concentration 
proper; or he teaches the cultivation of impermanence; or he teaches going 
to the forest [for ascetic practice; aranya]; or he teaches the teachings for 
the sake of others; or he teaches upholding the precepts; or he teaches [the 
importance of] becoming intimate with a ‘good friend’; or he teaches the 
cultivation of compassion, and so forth.” Again, as it says in various sutras, 


At times ... and so forth iR fa 438. 
BN af SE tK o BK ER AS IL o PX GPL FB HE o BE Md A 
Fi. BRE IE FE o EAE FE A o BEE MI Es DR o BSE 
Fy MOREE o ME FFR o PK ER BL E Ac o PX HL 
#450: an accurate summary of a much 
longer passage from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.683a4- bi. The context reads: 

The bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the 
Buddha, "World Honored One. The 
meaning of the eightfold path and the 
Noble Truth of the path do not corre- 
spond. Why is this so?” The Tathagata 
sometimes teaches faith as the path to be 
saved from defilements. Sometimes he 
teaches the path of non-indolence, that 
is, the Buddhas, World Honored Ones, 


are attached [to physical pleasures] you 
should diligently cultivate the meditation 
on [the impurity of] the body, and thus 
attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Some- 
times he teaches the path of samadhi 
proper, saying to Mahakasyapa that 
samadhi proper is the true path, and that 
improper concentrations are not the path, 
and that if you enter proper samadhi and 
are able to ponder the arising and perish- 
ing of the five skandhas [you can attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi], and not if you 
do not enter samàdhi and ponder [these 
things]. Sometimes he teaches the one 
Dharma, that if people cultivate this they 
can purify sentient beings, extinguish 
and remove all suffering and passionate 


attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi due to 
non-indolence, and that for bodhisattvas 
this is a way to assist in practicing the 
path. Sometimes he teaches that dili- 
gence is the path. As he said to Ananda, 
if there is a person who is able to persis- 
tently cultivate diligence, he will attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Sometimes he 
teaches the contemplation of meditating 
on [the impurity of] the body, that if you 


afflictions, and attain the true Dharma, 
that is, the samadhi of contemplating the 
Buddha. Or again he teaches cultivating 
the consideration of impermanence as the 
path; as he said to the bhiksus, those who 
are able to cultivate much the consider- 
ation of impermanence are able to attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Or he teaches 
sitting alone and pondering in the empty 
quiet of the forest, where one is able to 
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sometimes one single path is the medicine, as in the single-practice samadhi. 
As the Buddha said to the bhiksus, you should not take things that belong to 
others. All dharmas are things that belong to others. If you do not “accept” 
& any of these dharmas, you can become an arhat. You should not “accept” 
[as final] any of the individual and multiple [mistaken] views, as clarified 
above. Or [sometimes] two paths is your medicine: cherishing [the practice 
of] concentration and encouraging [the development of] wisdom. These 
two "wheels" [77c] [of concentration and wisdom] should be equal [and 
balanced]. Or, three Dharma teachings are your medicine, that is, precepts, 


quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
Sometimes he teaches that preaching for 
the sake of people is the path, and that if 
people hear the dharma they can sever 
the chains of doubt, and if the chains of 
doubt are severed they can attain anut- 
tarasamyaksambodhi. Sometimes he 
teaches the upholding of the precepts as 
the path; as he said to Ananda, if people 
diligently cultivate the upholding of the 
precepts of prohibition, these people 
can be saved from the great suffering 
of samsara. Sometimes he teaches [the 
importance of becoming intimate with 
a good friend' and calls this the path; 
as he said to Ananda, "If you approach 
and become intimate with a good friend, 
then you can rest assured in the pure pre- 
cepts; if sentient beings can approach and 
become intimate with me, they can attain 
the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
Sometimes he teaches the cultivation of 
compassion as the path, and that those 
who cultivate compassion sever all pas- 
sionate afflictions and are unmovable. 
Sometimes he teaches wisdom as the 
path;... [and so forth]. 


[683b10] Then the World Honored One 
praised the bodhisattva Kasyapa say- 
ing, "Well done, well done. Good son, 
you now wish to know the secrets in 
the sublime bodhisattva scriptures of 
the Mahayana, and therefore you have 
framed this question. Good son. These 
[teachings] in the various sütras are all 
ways to realize the [Noble] Truth of the 
path. Good son. As I have taught previ- 


ously, if there are those who have faith 
in the path, this faith is fundamental and 
it is able to assist people on the path of 
bodhi-wisdom. Therefore what I teach is 
not mistaken. Good son, the Tathàgata 
is well aware of immeasurable means 
and, wishing to save sentient beings, uses 
various teachings in this way. Good son, 
this is like a good physician who knows the 
various sources of the diseases of sentient 
beings, and applies medicine in accor- 
dance with their maladies. 


Single-practice samadhi — 17 =k: see 
Chih-is presentation of this samadhi ear- 
lier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a28-12a19. 


These two wheels should be equal — 
ta 3*: for a classic exposition of this 
idea see the introduction to the Hsiao 
chih-kuan, T 46.462b7-18: 

There are many ways to enter the true 
reality of nirvana, but none that is more 
essential or goes beyond the twofold 
method of cessation-and-contemplation 
IE S3. The reason is that "cessation" is 
the preliminary gate for overcoming the 
bonds [of passionate afflictions] {K#; 
“contemplation” is the proper requisite 
for severing delusions Mrz. “Cessation” 
provides good nourishment for nurtur- 
ing the mind; “contemplation” is the 
sublime technique for arousing spiritual 
understanding i$ &. “Cessation” is the 
preeminent cause IA for [attaining] 
dhyana concentration ##7; “contempla- 
tion” is the basis [for the accumulation 
of] Hi## of wisdom 3$. If one perfects 
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concentration, and wisdom XÆ. Or, four Dharma teachings are your 
medicine, that is, the four mindfulnesses PU. Or, five Dharma teachings 


the twofold aspects of concentration 
(samadhi 7) and wisdom &, then one 
is fully endowed with the aspects of both 
benefiting oneself Efl and benefiting 
others fft. 

Therefore it says in the Lotus Sutra, 


The Buddha himself dwells in the 
Mahayana, 

And in accordance with his attain- 
ments 

Is adorned with the power of concen- 
tration and wisdom, 

With which he saves sentient beings. 


It should be known that these two 
aspects are like the two wheels of a cart, 
or the two wings of a bird; if one side is 
cultivated disproportionately, then one 
falls prey to mistaken excess. Therefore it 
Says in a sutra, 


One who disproportionately culti- 
vates the blessings and virtues of 
dhyanic concentration and does not 
study wisdom is called "stupid" ‘&. 
One who disproportionately studies 
wisdom and does not cultivate the 
blessings and virtues of dhyàna con- 
centration is called "crazy" 4£. 


The excessive faults of stupidity and cra- 
ziness are different only in a minor way, 
and there is no difference between them 
in the sense that [they contribute to] 
mistaken views and [encourage further] 
transmigration. Unless they are balanced 
and equal, then your practice is not per- 
fect and complete. How, then, can one 
quickly ascend to the ultimate fruit [of 
Buddhahood]? 


et unique médicament (bhasajya): les 
maladies étant dissemblables, le reméde 
à appliquer nest pas unique. De méme 
le Buddha s'adapte aux diverses formes 
de maladies mentales (cittavyadhi) [dont 
souffrent] les étres et les guérit par des 
remèdes divers. 

Tantót le Buddha sauve les étres en ne 
préchant qu'une seule chose. Cest ainsi 
que le Buddha dit à un bhiksu: “Ce nest 
pas tien, ne le prends pas (na tavakam, tan 
ma grhana).” — Le bhiksu dit: “Je le sais 
déjà, ô Bhagavat.” — Le Buddha reprit: 
"Que sais-tu?” — Le bhiksu répondit: 
"Les dharma ne sont pas miens (atmiya): 
il ne faut pas les prendre.’ 

Tantót le Buddha sauve les étres par 
deux choses: la concentration (samadhi) 
et la sagesse (prajria). Tantôt, cest par trois 
choses: la moralité (sila), la concentration 
(samadhi) et la sagesse (prajfia). Tantót, 
cest par quatre choses: les quatre fixa- 
tions-de-lattention (smrtyupasthana). 
Ainsi donc, bien que les quatre fixa- 
tions-de-l'attention suffisent pour obtenir 
le Chemin, il est encore d'autres dharma 
qui en différent par l'exercice (acara), 
les conceptions (vikalpa), la quantité et 
le point de vue. C'est pourquoi il faut 
aussi précher les quatre efforts corrects 
(samyakpradhana) et les autres dharma 
[auxiliaires]. 


Chodron (5, 943) translates: 


It is like a master physician who cannot 
cure all sickness with a single drug: sick- 
nesses are dissimilar and the remedy to 
be applied is not single. In the same way, 
the Buddha adapts himself to the vari- 


One, two, three, four Dharmas: for the 
categories of one to four dharmas, Chih-i 
seems to be following a passage from the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25. 198a23- bi. Lamotte 
(Le Traité 3, 1144-45) translates: 


ous types of mental illnesses from which 
beings suffer and cures them with differ- 
ent remedies. 

Sometimes the Buddha saves beings 
by preaching only one thing. Thus the 
Buddha said to a bhiksu: "This is not 
yours, do not grasp it.” - The bhiksu said: 
"I know it already, O Bhagavat.” - The 


C'est comme un maitre de médicaments 
(bhaisajyaguru) qui ne peut pas guérir 
toutes les maladies (vhádhi) par un méme 
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are your medicine, that is, the five powers #7). Or, six Dharma teachings 
[are your medicine], that is, the six mindfulnesses 7X2; or the seven compo- 
nents of awakening t; or the eightfold right path JVE Æ; or the nine con- 
siderations 7.18. [of decaying corpses]; or the ten wisdoms 1%. In this way 
you can increase the numbers and clarify [the practices of] the path, up to 
eighty-four thousand, or even as many as cannot be counted. Or, there could 
be many of a single Dharma teaching, or even an immeasurable amount 
of a single Dharma teaching, or a single Dharma teaching that cannot be 
expressed. Or, there could be many of ten Dharma teachings, or even an 
immeasurable amount of ten Dharma teachings, or ten Dharma teachings 
that cannot be expressed. Each and every single Dharma teaching has vari- 
ous names, various features, and various healing [powers]. All bodhisattvas 
who emerge in conventionality [that is, who go beyond emptiness to realize 
conventionality, and appears in the mundane world to save beings] should 
know these matters, and for the sake of sentient beings accumulate various 
medicines of Dharma teachings. This is like a pilot [of a boat] on the sea—if 
you do not know [what is necessary] you cannot benefit beings [and ferry 
them to the other shore]. Those who wish to know these matters [should] 
single-mindedly cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, and with the pow- 
ers of great compassion, vows, and diligence, they receive the majestic sup- 
port of the Buddhas, arouse and open the Dharma eye, and all are able to 
know fully, as in taking a fruit in your palm and contemplating it. 


Bhagavat replied: "What do you know?" 
- The bhiksu answered: "Dharmas are 
not ‘mine’; they should not be grasped.” 

Sometimes the Buddha saves beings 
by means of two things, concentration 
and wisdom. Sometimes, by three things, 
morality, concentration and wisdom. 
Sometimes by four things, the four foun- 
dations of mindfulness. 

Thus, although the four foundations 
of mindfulness are enough to attain the 
Path, there are other dharmas that differ 
in practice, concepts, quantity and point 
of view. This is why the four right efforts 
and the other [auxiliary] dharmas must 
also be preached. 


Six mindfulnesses 7\Z: these are 
spelled out by Chih-i below; see 77c25- 
78a1 (see also Ikeda [Kenkyüchüshaku, 
488]). The six types of mindfulness are: 
1. mindfulness of the Buddha f£, to be 


mindful of and want to become a Buddha; 
2. mindfulness of the Dharma i£, to be 
mindful of the Buddha's teachings and 
be committed to it; 3. mindfulness of the 
Sangha 218, to be mindful of cultivat- 
ing the path of a home-departed one; 4. 
mindfulness of the precepts 27, to be 
mindful of keeping the precepts; 5. mind- 
fulness of giving /$:3&, to be mindful of 
giving to others; and 6. mindfulness of the 
divine realms 2%, to be mindful of the 
possibility of being reborn in the divine 
realms due to the merit accumulated from 
practicing the Buddhist path. 


... ten wisdoms T #: see Ikedas list 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 497), which is some- 
what different from the list Chih-i pro- 
vides; see the discussion and notes below 
at 7838-14. 
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3. Ihe medicine of supreme transworldly teachings [77c11] 


Again, [the third part is] to know the medicine of the supreme transworldly 
teachings. Medicine as one single Dharma teaching in terms of cessation- 
and-contemplation refers to the one real truth. The merging of ignorant 
thoughts and the Dharma-nature results in all the appearances of disease. If 
you contemplate this Dharma-nature, [you realize that] there is no [substan- 
tial] Dharma-nature; how much more so for ignorance and all phenomena 
[or Dharma teachings]. 

Or, two Dharma teachings are the medicine; this is [the two practices of] 
cessation and contemplation, to realize the essence of the nature of mind or 
thoughts [as empty] and to put the empty delusions to rest. 

Or, three Dharma teachings are the medicine— cessation, contempla- 
tion, and the precepts that are in accordance with the path so that you 
naturally keep [the precepts]. Again, there are the three kinds of samadhi, 
of which "realizing emptiness from conventionality” is called the “samadhi 
of emptiness” 2E —B&, not perceiving any features in emptiness is called the 
“samadhi of formlessness” $&4H—BE, and to put an end to the karmic deeds 
of samsara is called the “samadhi of actionlessness" #£{F =. 

Or, four Dharma teachings are the medicine, that is, the four mind- 
fulnesses. [The first mindfulness is that the physical body is impure, but 
mistaken] views all depend on visible forms (rpa) and that these forms 
are neither defiled nor undefiled. [The second mindfulness is to know that 
sensations are ultimately painful, but] the sensations  (vedand) of various 
[mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes are neither painful nor blissful. 
[The fourth mindfulness is to know that phenomena are without substantial 
reality, that is, without selfhood, but you should realize that] the conceptions 
48 (samjria) and volitions fT (samskdara) of [mistaken] views] have neither 
selfhood nor are lacking in selfhood. [The third mindfulness is to know 
that thoughts are impermanent, but] the mind -Ù of [mistaken] views and 
conceptual attitudes does not consist of a [substantial] mind, not to mention 
neither permanent nor impermanent. 

Or, five Dharma teachings are the medicine, that is, the five [good] roots 
Ti [3€ HR. If you have no doubts when you cultivate cessation-and-contem- 
plation, this is the root of faith. If you are constantly mindful of your cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation and are not mindful of other matters, this is the root 
of mindfulness &. If your cessation-and-contemplation never ceases, this is 
the root of diligence 78. If you single-mindedly stay concentrated, this is the 


Preceptsthatareinaccordancewiththe “consciousness” i& (vijriana), if this fol- 
path 3:58; perhaps the same as 18K? lows the above pattern and this refers to 
The mind ‘ù: here this must refer to the fifth skandha. 
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root of concentration 5E. If through the tetralemma you realize penetrating 
insight into the essence of [emptiness as] lack of self-being (asvabhava), this 
is the root of wisdom &. When the five [good] roots grow and expand, they 
are called the “five powers.” 

Or, six Dharma teachings are the medicine, that is, the six mindfulnesses 
rA. To become aware, through cessation-and-contemplation, that [mis- 
taken] views and conceptual attitudes are the Dharma-realm of the Buddha, 
without destroying the Dharma body, is called “mindfulness of the Buddha" 
æt. To constantly bear in mind cessation-and-contemplation without 
making distinctions between [and becoming attached to] the unitary and 
different features of cessation-and-contemplation is called “mindfulness 
of the Dharma I. To find rapport with the principle of cessation-and- 
contemplation, that it has the mark of the unconditioned, is called the 
“mindfulness of the Sangha” 41%. [78a] [To realize that] the precepts that are 
in accordance with the path are included in cessation-and-contemplation 
is called the “mindfulness of the precepts” 27K. [To realize that] cessation- 
and-contemplation is the supreme meaning is called “mindfulness of the 
divine realms” X. [To realize that] cessation-and-contemplation is to 
abandon the delusions of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes is called 
the “mindfulness of abandonment” 2$. 

Or, seven Dharma teachings are the medicine[, that is, the seven compo- 
nents of awakening C x ]. Cessation includes three components of awak- 
ening: [serenity from] removing [delusions] KR, equanimity or renunciation 
#§, and concentration %. Contemplation includes the components of awak- 
ening of discernment #, joy =, and diligence ##. [The seventh component 
of] mindfulness & is common to both [cessation and contemplation]. 

Or, eight Dharma teachings are the medicine[, that is, the eightfold path]. 
To deconstruct conventionality with the tetralemma is to have “right views” 
IE R.. To arouse and act on right views is called "[right] discrimination" @ 
f£. To cultivate practices on this basis is called "right deeds” IE3¢. To express 
this as cessation-and-contemplation is “right words" 1-88. To nurture the 
body without allowing for improper behavior is called the "right way of life" 
iE. To neither be detached from nor forget [your practice and purpose] is 
called “right mindfulness” iE. Cessation is called "right concentration" 1E 
Æ. Uninterrupted mindfulness is called “[right] diligence" #4. 

Or, nine Dharma teachings are the medicine[, that is, the nine consider- 


Mindfulness of abandonment 7:12: [Serenity from] removing I$ [delu- 
according to some lists, the “mindfulness sions]: since all the other components are 
of giving" 2:6. Chih-i often substitutes accounted for, this must refer to the fifth 
the character "abandon" $$ for "giving" #. ^ component of “serenity” &£. 
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ations of decaying corpses]. Four views involve [considering] the impurity 
of the five skandhas; viewing the change and destruction of the five skandhas 
[upon the death of a human being] is called "considering the change in 
color" [of the corpse], and so forth up to ninth [consideration]. 

Or, ten Dharma teachings are the medicine, that is, the ten wisdoms t 
*&'. [Realizing the truth about] the two conventionalities of [mistaken] views 
and conceptual attitudes are the “wisdoms of [the Noble Truths of] suffering 
and their causes” $7. Cessation-and-contemplation is the “wisdom of 
[the Noble Truth of] the path" 18%. [To realize that] the twenty-five types 
of existence do not arise is the “wisdom of [the Noble Truth of] extinction" 
3. To know the triple world just like this is the “wisdom of thisness" Jt 
#7. To teach in accordance with worldly names and words is called “worldly 
wisdom" t##. To know that other sentient beings are also like this is called 
"the wisdom of [knowing] the mind of others" ftt 4. To know how to 
discriminate or distinguish among all phenomena is called the "wisdom of 
equality" 5&4. To know the exhaustion of suffering and its causes is called 
the “wisdom of exhaustion" 3&4. Undefiled wisdom is called the “wisdom 
of non-arising #48. 

You should know that, in order to benefit sentient beings, [the practice 
of] cessation-and-contemplation should be increased or decreased in accor- 
dance with those peoples capacities. Therefore up to ten [types of medicine 
or teachings] have been provided, but there are actually Buddha Dharmas 
as numerous as the sands of the Ganges River. This is analogous to Shen 
Nung tasting grasses and establishing prescriptions; one medicine or two 
medicines and so forth up to ten medicines can be the prescription, or many 
medicines can be the prescription. A prescription is established in accor- 
dance with the disease; it is not unrelated to the causes and conditions [of 
the disease]. Bodhisattvas who [re-]emerge in conventionality are also like 
this. They know the various Dharma teachings, from one teaching to two 
teachings up to immeasurable teachings; [they consider] whether there is a 
single disease or manifold diseases. Again, [they know that] there are vari- 
ous medicines— [made from] skins, meat, juice, fruit, roots, stems, branches, 
leaves—each individual in this way. Some are from the sea, mountains, lakes, 
or land; places in the four directions each provide their own [type of medi- 


Wisdom of thisness Jt: perhaps this Shen Nung ii &: a legendary “emperor” 
refers to the “wisdom of dharmas” in Ike- dating back to 2838 BC, a supposed teacher 
das list (497)? of husbandry (MATHEWS, 792). The com- 

Wisdom of [knowing] the mind or piler of the Catalogue of Herbs #48 
thoughts of others ftC. 4€: perhaps this that set the standard in China for herbal 
is the “wisdom of types" ¥ in Ikedaslist? ^ prescriptions. 
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cine]. Some are plucked, dug out, dried, or steamed, each at the appropriate 
time. Again, they know that various medicines each have their own specific 
healing powers. Bodhisattvas who emerge in conventionality know the fac- 
ulties of sentient beings and can discriminate the appropriate teaching for 
them in this way. They know which of this or that individual teaching, or 
which of the many teachings, fits their aspirations. They know whether this 
one teaching or two teachings [and so forth] do not fit their aspirations. They 
know whether this one teaching or two teachings [and so forth] are appro- 
priate, and which are not appropriate, to heal or not heal [their diseases]. 
They can judge and discriminate whether [beings] can realize the supreme 
meaning or cannot realize the supreme meaning. 

If you wish to heal only one disease, then one medicine is sufficient, but 
if you wish to be a great physician [and heal many diseases], you must have a 
universal expertise in various medicines. Those of the two vehicles [merely] 
heal their own delusions, and so [for them] one teaching is sufficient. 
Bodhisattvas, with their great vows [to save all sentient beings], must know 
all [medicines and their applications]. Again, consider that the great earth 
brings forth herbs, but [different] portions 4778] [or doses] are produced in 
[different] places; or consider that the water [level] of a great river neither 
increases when a portion is scooped out, nor decreases when some is added. 
The medicine of Dharma teachings is also like this. [8b] Whether immea- 
surable cessations are disclosed in one quiescent [act of] concentration, or 
immeasurable contemplations are disclosed in one great [act of] compas- 
sion, they are all true and not vacuous. Again, as the conditions for the dis- 
eases of sentient beings are various and not the same, so also the sufferings 
and pains of various diseases are multifarious and not the same, the efficacy 
of various medicines are multifarious and not the same, and the conditions 
for healing disease are multifarious and not the same. Sometimes you should 
drink hot liquid, or vomit and purge, or use [acupuncture] needles or heat, 
or [ingest] pills 3, or powdered #X [medicine].The circumstances for healing 
are also not unitary. Bodhisattvas who emerge in conventionality are also 
like this. They know that the accumulation [or causes] of [mistaken] views, 
conceptual attitudes, and passionate afflictions is not the same [for various 
beings]; this is to know [the Noble Truth of] the causes [of suffering]. They 
know that good and evil, and the results of suffering, are not the same for all 
sentient beings; this is to know [the Noble Truth of] suffering. They know all 


Heat X: or, “moxa” & treatment? Truths and give the rendering, "know that 

Accumulation £€: a variant read- the causes of suffering from [mistaken] 
ing adds the character for "suffering" &;, | views, conceptual attitudes, and passion- 
which would bring to mind the Four Noble ate afflictions are not the same.” 
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Dharma teachings; this is to know [the Noble Truth of] the path. They know 
that all sentient beings are not the same in realizing enlightenment; this is 
to know [the Noble Truth of] extinction. The bodhisattvas who emerge in 
conventionality [beyond emptiness] know the various [permutations of] the 
Four [Noble] Truths universally, without lacking anything. 

[end of fascicle 6, part 1] 


Next, even if Shen Nungs basic prescriptions are used to heal people in 
later times, these are not necessarily efficacious. Hua To and P'ien Ch'üeh 
contemplated [and considered] the times and the [available] medicines in 
implementing further prescriptions. Why did they do this? The lands were 
[different according to] north and south; people were healthy or sickly; food 
was salty or bland; medicine was thick or diluted, diseases were light or seri- 
ous; it was not enough to depend on the basic prescriptions [of Shen Nung] 
to efficaciously heal [these diseases]. They had to implement [their prescrip- 
tions] in accordance with their times [and circumstances] in order to obtain 
cures and healing. [It is the same with the Buddha and the Dharma teach- 
ings.] When the Buddha first appeared in the world, the sentient beings [of 
that time] had mature capabilities. [The Buddha] taught the Dharma within 
the limits of their faculties, and there were none who could not attain awak- 
ening. In later periods the seepage of emotional delusions took a turn for 
the worse, so there was no benefit in directly applying the Buddhist sütras. 
Bodhisattvas considered peoples' capacities and prepared discourses on the 
common [intent] of the sütras, thus leading sentient beings to attain awaken- 
ing. Their sole intent was to awaken and thus benefit them. This is the proper 
intent of “entering or realizing conventionality" Why should we obstruct the 
path of transformation in order to protect the archaic [teachings]? The Ta 
chih tu lun says, "To widely establish various verbal [teachings] on the basis 


Shen Nung’s basic prescriptions f& 4 in answer to his question, replied, "This 
Ji: see note above on Shen Nung. illness can be cured.” With this, Kao-tsu 
began to berate and curse him, saying, “I 
began as a commoner and with my three- 
foot sword conquered the world. Was 


Hua T'o & (tb: a famous physician of the 
3 century AD; usually written 3EPE. 


P'ien Ch'üeh {ii A famous physician this not the will of Heaven? My fate lies 
of antiquity. See, for example, the Shih Chi with Heaven. Even P'ien Ch'üeh, the most 
(Watson, Records of the Grand Historian famous doctor of antiquity, could do noth- 
1, 116): ing for me!” In the end he would not let 


the doctor treat his illness, but gave him 


When Kao-t fighti inst 
en ^ao-isu Was "1gn'1ng agains fifty catties of gold and sent him away. 


Ch'ing Pu, he was wounded by a stray 
arrow and on the way back he fell ill. To depend on the basic prescriptions 
When his illness continued to grow to heal f&/&7;i5: as found in the Cata- 
worse, Empress Lü sent for a skilled doc- logue of Herbs 45:58; see notes above. 


tor. The doctor examined Kao-tsu and, To widely establish various verbal 
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of the sütra teachings, in order to present their meaning; this is called giving 
the Dharma teachings." Thus bodhisattvas, in order to cultivate this kind of 
wisdom, arouse great compassion and universal vows, bolster the power of 
diligence, and steadily cultivate cessation-and-contemplation. The Buddhas 
lend their majestic support, and [the bodhisattvas] become fully awakened, 
[with wisdom] as clear as a mirror. With the wisdom of realizing and enter- 
ing conventionality, they attain mastery [in benefiting others]. 


3. Applying the medicine [78b28] 


Third is applying the medicine that corresponds to the disease. You already 
know about the diseases [of the Noble Truths] of suffering and their causes, 
and you distinguish the medicines [of the Noble Truths] of the path and 
extinction. If sentient beings do not have the capability for [78c] transcend- 
ing worldly matters, their spiritual capacities are weak, and they cannot 
endure a profound transformation, you should apply only worldly medi- 
cine. Confucius (Kung Ch'iu 4L) and the Duke of Chou (Chi Tan tk E.) 
established the categories of lords and ministers, fathers and sons [and so 
forth]; therefore [people] respect those above and cherish those below, and 
the world is in a proper order. There is moderation in the rules of propriety, 
and a proper order of the noble and ignoble; these matters help you keep 
the [Buddhist] precepts. Music assuages the mind and heart, and modifies 
manners and deportment; this helps your [practice of] concentration. The 
former rulers [established] the highest virtues 47% and the essential way € 
38; this helps you with wisdom. The primeval times Jtt were chaotic Eit, 
and it was not appropriate for the Buddha to appear in the world. [People 
with] limited and superficial spiritual capabilities cannot respond to X the 
appearance of a Buddha. [The Sutra of Pure Dharma Practices says,] "I [the 
Buddha] dispatched the three sages [Confucius, Lao-tzu, and Yen Yüan] to 
teach and transform the Chinese.” Thus propriety is revealed first, and faith 


[teachings] on the basis of the sūtra teach- ^ at 24a16-17. 


ings, in order to present their meaning; 
this is called "giving the Dharma teach- 
ings" KM UK VE AFM ESTE A S E D: 
see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.227a18-b22ff.; 
the wording of Chih-i's statement is quite 
different, but this passage in the Ta chih 


Great compassion and universal vows 
AAR WR: or, "the universal vows of great 
compassion." 


I [the Buddha] dispatched the three 
sages to teach and transform the Chinese 


tu lun provides numerous examples of 
"giving the Dharma,’ including the com- 
parison to "applying medicine according 
to the disease" This passage was referred 
to above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note 


FRR = (LHR: The Sutra of Pure 
Dharma Practices Wifi: íT# is an apoc- 
ryphal Chinese text that was believed lost, 
but was recently rediscovered among the 
texts of Nanatsu-dera t in Nagoya, 
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in the Mahayana and Hinayana sütras should come later. This is already the 
case here in China, and the same applies to [lands and people in] the ten 
directions. Thus the worldly teachings should be utilized first, and then this 
[Buddha Dharma] can be applied. 

Next, applying the transworldly medicine is as follows. There are ten 
types of causes and conditions for sentient beings to arise; their spiritual 
capacities are not the same, and so their diseases are different. Since [they 
need to be treated] in accordance with their diseases, the medicine to be 
applied is also different. [Their faculties are] inferior, middling, superior, or 
most superior. 

There are four meanings to “inferior faculties.” First is those who seek 
after that which is narrow and inferior; second is those who are ineffectual in 
their practice; third is those who are heavily impeded by the five impurities; 
and fourth is those who are extremely dull with regard to wisdom. For those 
who seek the “inferior” (Hinayana) Dharma, teach the Dharma of arising- 
and-perishing. For those who are ineffectual in their practice, have them 
cultivate the six perfections in deed. For those who are heavily impeded by 
the five impurities, have them work diligently to control them. For those 
who are dull in wisdom, have them sever their lustful covetousness, anger, 
and ignorance. This is called "liberation" [for these people]. This is to apply 


and discourses on the five works of the 
past £ft: [the books of] poetry #4, tradi- 
tions 1$, the changes (yin and yang) 5, 
rites 38, and the laws of demeanor Jf 
ERI. Through these [worldly teachings] 
the people are gradually directed and 
taught, and these people [of China] are 
led to taste the flavor of the Dharma. In 
this way [the teachings in] the sutras of 
the Buddha should pass on to China. 
Ten types of causes and conditions + 
#8: as explained below, four varia- 
tions for those of inferior faculties, four 
variations for those of middling faculties, 
and those of superior and most superior 
faculties? 


Those who seek after that which is nar- 
row and inferior x S35: or, “whose 
incentive or initiative is feeble” 


Japan (see Ochiai Toshinori, The Manu- 
scripts of Nanatsudera, 1991). The newly 
rediscovered texts are currently being 
edited and published. The Sütra of Pure 
Dharma Practices is included in volume 
2; see Nanatsu-dera Koitsu Kyoten Kenkyu 
Sosho Daini-kan Chügoku Senjutsu Kyoten, 
1996, 13: 
I will now dispatch as disciples the 
three sages; they are all good conven- 
tional manifestations of bodhisattvas. 
Mahakasyapa is here called Lao-tzu; the 
servant (kumára) Pure Light J6i$ X T- is 
here named Chun Ni H€ [Confucius?]; 
the Moon Light Confucian/learned child 
HHHf& & is here given the title Yen Yüan 
Bi [a disciple of Confucius]. Thus they 
will proclaim my Dharma teachings. 
Lao-tzu produced the Tao-te [ching] and 


Confucius the Analects; these texts each 
have five thousand [characters]. The two 
sages of Confucius and Yen are the teach- 
ers. Together they have given lectures 


Five impurities 4%: the impurities of 
this kalpa, of mistaken views, of passion- 
ate afflictions, of sentient beings, and of 
your lifespan. 
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the medicine of the teaching of the causes and conditions of arising, which 
heals the diseases of those of inferior faculties. Although these are all of 
inferior faculties, they are not the same in the bliss that they seek. The sages 
[or "bodhisattvas"] have composed discourses that reveal four [teachings, 
that is, the four "gates" of existence, non-existence, both, and neither]. The 
Abhidharma is taught for those who seek to hear of existence. This gives rise 
to a little good and to the destruction of the five impurities, and through 
this means these people can perceive the real truth (paramartha-satya). 
The Cheng-shih lun is taught for those who seek to hear of non-existence. 
This gives rise to good, to the destruction of evil, and to a realization of the 
real [truth of emptiness]. The Petaka Treatise is taught for those who seek 
to hear of both existence and non-existence. This gives rise to good, to the 
destruction of evil, and to a realization of the real. The sütras that teach 
freedom from both existence and non-existence are taught for those who 
seek to hear of neither existence nor non-existence. This gives rise to good, 
to the destruction of evil, and to a realization of the real. Thus bodhisattvas 
who emerge in conventionality produce these four [types of] discourses to 
express the four gates or teachings [of existence, non-existence, both, and 
neither], apply four [types of] medicine, and heal various diseases. 

Next, applying medicine for people of middling faculties is as follows. 
These are people whose initiative is a little stronger, and whose ability to 
practice is a little better [than those of inferior faculties], so it is easier for 
them to give rise to good [insight into] reality. Their impediments from 
the five impurities are light, and they are a little sharp in their wisdom. In 
accordance with their inclinations, teach them that "causes and conditions 
are empty.” If they hear this they will give rise to good [insight into] reality, 
destroy the causes of evil, and have insight into the supreme meaning. This is 
to apply the medicine of emptiness, which heals those with middling facul- 
ties. These people are also of four types: that is, inferior, middling, superior, 
and most superior; they "enter the [pure and cool] pond" [of wisdom] 
through the four gates [of existence, non-existence, both, and neither], as 
explained previously. 

Next, to contemplate the applying of medicine for people of superior 
faculties is as follows. These people have a broad aspiration [to hear the 
Dharma], their good roots are ripe, they have already removed the five [79a] 
impurities, and have great wisdom. The teaching of the Four [Noble] Truths 


The Petaka Treatise iim: the first of "both existence and non-existence.” See 
character is different, but this surely detailed note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 73c26. 
refers to the Petaka (or Pitaka) Etim of Good reality 83€: or, “good in prin- 
Katyayana, which provides the teaching ciple” in contrast to “good in deed" ##¥? 
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as immeasurable applies to them, and they give rise to the goodness of the 
realm beyond [delusions]. They gradually sever the five levels [of delusions] 
and realize the Middle Way. This is to apply the medicine of conventionality, 
which heals those with superior faculties. These people also are of four types, 
corresponding to the application of medicine according to the four gates, 
which should be known as explained above. 

Next, to contemplate the applying of medicine for people of the most 
superior faculties is as follows. In everything, from their aspirations to their 
wisdom, they are incomparably [highest], and therefore they are called 
"most superior.’ The principle [of reality] should be taught to them directly, 
good arises [without hindrance] like emptiness, obstacles perish like empti- 
ness, and they realize and enter the ultimate path. This is called applying the 
medicine of the Middle, which heals those with the most superior faculties. 
This also consists of four gates of applying medicine and healing disease and 
so forth [as explained above]. 

If you realize the contemplation of emptiness, [you realize that] there is 
not even one dharma, so how could there be many dharmas? But now we [go 
beyond “mere emptiness” and] apply sixteen [variations of the Noble Truths] 
of the path and extinction for the healing of sixteen [variations of the Noble 
Truths] of suffering and their causes. This is to realize conventionality. The 
sublime voices [of the Dharma teachings] should be universally proclaimed 
in accordance with the appropriate sounds [that can be heard by people 
according to their capabilities]. Through this their hearing consciousness 
will be aroused, and eventually [the Dharma teachings] will reach their 
minds and hearts, leading them to put them into practice, each gaining ben- 
efits from them. [As it says in the Lotus Sutra,| “As one cloud causes rain to 
fall, yet all the grasses and trees each grow [according to their capacities].” 


One cloud causes rain to fall —Æ Pir Ñ: and trees, the shrubs and forests, and 
see the analogy in the chapter on “Medici- the medicinal herbs—whether of small 
nal Herbs" in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.19aff. roots, stalks, branches, and leaves, or of 


middle-sized roots, stalks, branches, and 
leaves, or or large roots, stalks, branches, 
and leaves—and also all trees, great and 
small, whether high, intermediate, or 
low, all receive some of it. Everything 
rained on by the same cloud in keeping 


Hurvitz (101-2 [95-96]) translates: 


Kasyapa, consider the grasses, trees, 
shrubs, and forests, as well as the medici- 
nal herbs, in their several varieties, and 
their different names and colors, that 


the mountains and rivers, the dales and with its nature gains in size, and its blos- 
vales of the thousand-millionfold world soms and fruit spread out and bloom. 
produce. A thick cloud spreads out, cov- Though produced by the same earth, 
ering the whole thousand-millionfold and moistened by the same rain, yet 
world and raining down on every part the grasses and trees all have their dif- 
of it equally at the same time, its infu- ferences. Kasyapa, know that the Thus 


sions reaching everywhere. The grass Come One is also like this:... 
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4. The levels of realizing conventionality [79210] 


Fourth is to clarify the levels of entering or realizing conventionality. First is 
to list the teachings and classify the levels; second is to clarify the benefits; 
and third is to summarize the universal destruction and deconstruction of 
dharmas. 


1. Listing the teachings and classifying the levels [79212] 


Everyone is probably thinking, "First we should remove the conventionali- 
ties of [mistaken] views, and later eliminate those of conceptualization; the 
fruit of realizing emptiness is far too remote, and [the ideal of] emerging in 
conventionality and saving [other] beings is not within our capabilities,” as 
in gazing over a cliff and losing all self-confidence. [In order to deal with this 
objection] I should now differentiate the levels of conventionality. 

[As it says in the Srimaladevi Sitra,] “those of the three vehicles were not 
ignorant of the Dharma [even at the level] of their ‘first deeds’ [on the path 
leading to Buddhahood].” Everyone wishes to seek Buddhahood, but being 
weary and sick of samsara, they prefer to retrogress [to a nirvana of extinc- 
tion]. [As it says in the Mahaparinirvàna Sütra,] "[such people are] like the 
person who heard that in another direction there is a mountain of the seven 
jewels; he became excited and made preparations [to go there], but when 
he considered that the road was difficult and dangerous, he abandoned his 
plans and did not proceed.” The people who practice [the Buddhist path] are 
also like this. If they are fearful of samsara and retreat to become mired in 


Those of the three vehicles were not there is a mountain of the seven jewels. 


ignorant of the Dharma [even at the 
level] of their ‘first deeds ZR ZH 
T E: see the Srimaladevi Sūtra at T 
12.222a29. This phrase has been quoted 
previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 
note at 35b1o. It was also quoted at the 
beginning of this section at 75c18, though 
it is quoted more accurately here. 


Like the person who heard ... and did 
not proceed A MRM HAA C ELLBL LR 
BO EE ERIS (EB: a summary of a long 
analogy in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra at 
T 12.779b7-c4: 

Good son, you should not say that sen- 
tient beings do not have Buddha-nature 
just because you have a mind of retro- 
gression. It is as if there were two peo- 
ple who heard that in another direction 


The mountain has a pure spring, whose 
taste is beautiful, and those who are 
able to reach it will forever get rid of 
their poverty, and those who drink this 
water will increase their lifespan to ten 
thousand years. However, the road to this 
place is far and dangerous, and involves 
many difficulties. At the time both of these 
people wished to dwell there together. 
One of them amassed various utensils 
[for the journey], and the other went 
empty-handed and did not carry any- 
thing. Together they proceeded on the 
road until they met a person who had 
many coins and the seven types of jewels. 
The two people asked him, “Is this the 
land where the seven-jeweled mountain 
exists?" The man answered "Truly this 
is it. I have already obtained the jewels 
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emptiness, when they later hear of the supreme and sublime qualities of a 
bodhisattva they will think “what a failure I am,’ and the great chiliochosm 
will shake with their tears [of regret]. Such a person does not wait upon [the 
practices that are] the causes [of Buddhahood], but indulges in melancholic 
regret. If people rely on this sort of thinking, they will merely realize emptiness, 
and not advance further to enter and realize the matters of conventionality. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [79a20] 


If the Tripitaka bodhisattvas first cultivate the wolf of emptiness and over- 
come the sheep of passionate afflictions, they still do not sever the bonds [of 
passionate afflictions]. If they sever these bonds, they cannot nourish the 
body of the virtuous qualities of the six perfections. This is the level of the 
first incalculable [J {#i& [eon] (asamkhyeya [kalpa]). In the second incalcu- 
lable eon the fat of passionate afflictions is eradicated, and instead virtues 
are nurtured. In the third incalculable eon they properly enter the level of 
conventionality to benefit [other] sentient beings. These [levels] are those 


and drunk the water. However, the road 
is dangerous and there are many ban- 
dits..." Upon hearing this one [of the 
travelers] regretfully said, "The road is 
too far and dangerous.... If I continue 
on this road I will lose my life, and 


their tears i Ej A T: the last part of this 
sentence is a quote from the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.547a3-14. Boin (Vimalakirti 
Sutra, 149) translates: 
Where then is the intelligent son or 
daughter of good family who, hearing 


without my physical wellbeing I cannot 
live in peace for long.” The other person 
said, “If other people were able to pass, 
I also can pass....” Thus at that time, of 
the two people one retreated and one 
advanced until he reached the moun- 
tain and obtained many jewels and, as he 
wished, drank the water.... The seven- 
jeweled mountain is great nirvana, and 
the sweet and beautiful water is an anal- 
ogy for Buddha-nature. These two people 
are like two bodhisattvas who arouse the 
aspiration [for Buddhahood], and the 
dangerous and evil road is an analogy 
for samsara.... The person who retreats is 


this inconceivable liberation spoken 
of, would not produce the thought of 
supreme and perfect enlightenment? 

As for ourselves, men with ruined fac- 
ulties (pranastendriya) and who, like a 
burnt and rotten seed (dagdhapütikabija), 
have no part in the Great Vehicle (maha- 
yane na bhajanibhitah), what should 
we do? We ourselves, $ràvakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, having heard this 
teaching of the Law (dharmanirdesa), 
should give a cry of pain (artasvara) which 
would shatter the trichiliomegachiliocosm 
(trisahasramahasaá). 


The fat of passionate afflictions is 


like a bodhisattva of retrogression, and the 
person who stays directly on the path is 
like a bodhisattva of non-retrogression. 
What a failure I am Rf£ : lit., “I have 
seeds that have failed" or "defeated seeds"; 
see the next note. 


The great chiliochosm will shake with 


eradicated and instead virtues are nur- 
tured HATHA AT) fe HS HE: these themes and 
vocabulary are taken from a passage in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.169b5-11. Lamotte (Le 
Traité 2, 908-909) translates: 
[Le mouton corpulent, mais sans graisse]. 
— Un roi possédait un grand ministre 
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of the people of inferior faculties. Those of middling faculties overcome the 
passionate afflictions and nourish the body of the six perfections, and so they 
are able to save [other] beings without waiting until the third incalculable 
era. Those of superior faculties, from the time of their first aspiration, make 
a vow to become a Buddha and save all [beings]. By hearing the teaching 
[of the Dharma] by another [that is, the Buddha], their minds attain clear 
understanding, and they profoundly know the truth. Therefore, in order 
that they may be able to save others, they do not seek an "enlightenment 
[that consists] of severance.” Their minds turn [even more determined], 
thinking, “I should save others.” They cannot endure not saving others, and 
strive diligently to discriminate [and know] all medicines and diseases. 
Why is this so? Because there are five matters that are to be taken seriously. 
[79b] It is like a person who guides a child through danger; that person 


(mahamatya) dont il couvrait lui-même 
les fautes pour quelles demeurent igno- 
rées. Il lui dit un jour: “Va me chercher 
un mouton qui soit gros, mais qui nait 
point de graisse; si tu nen trouves point, 
je tinfligerai ton chatiment.” Le grand 
ministre avait du savoir: il mit à la chaîne 
un grand mouton, le gava d'herbes et de 
céréales, mais, trois fois par jour, il l'ef- 
frayait avec un loup. Ainsi le mouton, 
malgré toute la nourriture qu'il recevait, 
était gros, mais navait point de graisse. Le 
ministre amena le mouton et le présenta 
au roi; celui-ci ordonna à ses gens de le 
tuer; il était gros mais n'avait point de 
graisse. Le roi demanda comment cela se 
faisait, et le ministre lui donna la raison 
quon vient de dire. Le Bodhisattva agit 
de méme: il contemple (samanupasyati) 
le loup de l'impermanence (anityata), de 
la douleur (duhkha) et du vide (Sunya) 
de telle sorte que la graisse des passions 
(samyojanameda) fonde tandis que la 
chair des qualités (gunamámsa) prend 
consistance. 


Chodron (2, 708) translates: 


[The corpulent sheep without fat]. A king 
had a prime minister whose faults he 
himself concealed so that they remained 
unknown. He said to him one day: "Go 
and find me a big sheep but that has no 
fat; if you don't find one, I will inflict 


punishment on you.” The prime minister 
was learned: he chained up a big sheep, 
fed it with grass and grains; but three 
times each day, he frightened it with a 
wolf. Thus the sheep, in spite of all the 
food that it received, was big but had no 
fat. The minister brought the sheep and 
presented it to the king who commanded 
his people to kill it; it was big but had no 
fat. The king asked how that was done, 
and the minister gave him the reason 
we have just described. The bodhisattva 
acts in the same way: he contemplates 
the wolf of impermanence, suffering, and 
emptiness in such a way that the fat of 
the passions melts while the flesh of the 
qualities becomes solid. 


Part of this passage has been quoted 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan as "trying 
to extinguish the glut of passionate afflic- 
tions’; see note at 27c18-19. 


An enlightenment of severance E28: 
that is, they do not seek to attain a nirvana 
of complete extinction in which they will 
no longer be involved in this world of pas- 
sionate defilements. 


Five matters 7138: the five aspects of 
the causes and conditions of realizing con- 
ventionality summarized above at 75c11ff.: 
compassion, vows, wisdom, means, and 
diligence. 
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cannot be concerned only with his or her own peace and assurance and 
thus forsake the child. Even if you know emptiness yourself, you cannot 
abandon [this mundane, conventional world]. This is [what it means] to be 
able to enter and realize conventionality from the time of your first aspira- 
tion, without waiting until [the end of] the second incalculable eon. 


2. Shared Teachings [79b3] 


The levels of the Shared Teachings are as follows. People often become 
attached to [the literal teaching of] the sütras and say that you cultivate 
"emerging in conventionality" at the eighth bhümi stage, or that you sever 
the bonds [of passionate afflictions] at the sixth or seventh bhümi stage and, 
becoming equivalent to an arhat you cultivate “emerging in conventional- 
ity” [at this level]. This is one possible interpretation, but is not necessarily 
applicable in all cases. The Buddha distinguishes between three [differ- 
ent] faculties [that is, inferior, middling, and superior]. Those of inferior 
faculties sever delusions exhaustively [to attain a nirvana of extinction for 
themselves] and then they are able to emerge in conventionality. In the 
Lotus Sütra the Buddha demolished the mental attitude that is attached to 
this kind of nirvana, and encouraged people to arouse the aspiration for 
the supreme path [to Buddhahood], and to arouse the wisdom of [skillful] 
means. This is already so for those of the two vehicles, and the extremely 
dull bodhisattvas should also follow this teaching. This applies to classifying 
those of inferior faculties. Those of middling faculties have [by the sixth, 
seventh, or eight stage?] already severed the [active] delusions of [mistaken] 
views, have become somewhat unencumbered by samsara, and spontane- 
ously sever conceptual attitudes. For them the second bhümi stage is where 
they attain the supranormal powers of a bodhisattva, and it is after these 
[levels] that they are able to enter and realize conventionality. 

Those of superior faculties realize (penetrating) insight into the essence 
of the emptiness of [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes when they 
hear of the wisdom [of the Buddha Dharma] at the time of their first aspira- 
tion, so [at this earliest stage] they are already a steady support on which 
sentient beings can rely. Why should we insist that people "emerge in 
conventionality" only at the seventh bhümi stage? The Pancavimsati Sūtra 
denounces the idea that the seventh bhümi stage [is the level where everyone 
attains “emerging in conventionality.” It says,] “There was a great bird whose 
body was three hundred yojanas in length, but since it did not have both 


There was a great bird whose body was three hundred yojanas in length, but since 
it did not have both wings it fell from the sky and died or suffered like unto death. 
Bodhisattvas are also like this ARJ R= E Ei mE pe 8 (8 A ITO ERES Ee E o 
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wings it fell from the sky and died or suffered like unto death. Bodhisattvas 
are also like this.” Those who exclusively cultivate only emptiness from the 
very beginning [of their practice] until they reach the sixth bhümi stage 
will be glutted with the three emptinesses [empty Æ, markless $&f8, and 
uncreated #{] and will not give rise to the wings of conventionality. If 
they fall into the path of the means of the two vehicles, this is called "suffer- 
ing like unto death? If they fall down to [the level of] the first fruit [of the 
stream-enterer], this is called “death.” If they exhaust their [mistaken] views, 
this is "like unto death.” If they become “those who have nothing more to 
learn,’ this is “death.” The bird may wish to return to the heavens, but can- 
not do so. Those who fall into the stage of "those who have nothing more to 


BAIE: see the Paricavimsati Sūtra at heaven, would it be able to return, or not?" 
T 8.336a-c, which speaks of bodhisattvas "He would not be able, World Honored 
obtaining different levels of attainment: One.’ 


[336a27] When Sariputra taught in this 
way, two hundred bhiksus exhausted 
their defilements by not experienc- 
ing any phenomenal dharmas, thus 
becoming arhats; five hundred bhikunis 
became free of their defilements, 
attained the Dharma eye, and were 
reborn as divine beings; five thousand 
bodhisattva-mahasattvas attained the 
patient recognition that dharmas do not 
arise, and sixty bodhisattvas exhausted 
their defilements by not accepting/ 
experiencing any phenomena! dharmas, 
thus attaining liberation and becoming 
arhats.... 


[336b20] “Sariputra, again there are 
bodhisattva-mahasattvas who are not 
freed by thoughts of sarvajnd and cul- 
tivate the dharmas of emptiness, mark- 
lessness, and uncreatedness; they realize 
the levels of a bodhisattva through the 
power of [provisional] means and attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Sáriputra, 
suppose there is a bird whose body is a 
hundred yojanas in length, or two hun- 
dred or three hundred yojanas [in length], 
but it has no wings and throws itself from 
the Trayastrimsa heaven [and falls] to 
Jambudvipa. Sariputra, what do you 
think? If the bird, while falling [lit. “in 
the middle of the path"], thinks that he 
would like to return to the Trayastrimsa 


“Sariputra, suppose this bird made a 
vow that when he reaches Jambudvipa 
his body would not suffer or be hurt. 
Sariputra, what do you think? Would this 
bird be able to attain his vow of not suf- 
fering or being hurt?” 

"He would not be able, World Honored 
One. When the bird reaches the ground it 
will be hurt, or will suffer, or will die, or 
will feel pain like unto death. Why, World 
Honored One? Because this bird's body is 
very large and does not have wings.” 

“Sariputra, bodhisattvas are also like 
this. Even though they cultivate giving, 
keeping the precepts, patience, diligence, 
and concentration for as many kalpas as 
the sands of the Ganges River, perform 
great deeds, are arouse the great thought 
[of aspiration for awakening], attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi, and thus 
experience immeasurable vows, because 
these bodhisattvas are detached from the 
power of the means of prajñāpāramitā, 
they fall into being an arhat, or fall into 
being a pratyekabuddha. Why? Such 
bodhisattvas are detached from the mind 
of sarvajna, giving, keeping the precepts, 
patience, diligence, and concentration, 
because they do not have the power of 
the means of prajnápáramitá, and they 
fall to the stages of the sravaka or pra- 
tyekabuddha while on the path. 
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learn" may wish to arouse the aspiration for bodhi-wisdom, but they will not 
be able to do so for a long time. They are like a man who has been castrated 
and cannot feel the five kinds of sensual desires. The Avatamsaka Sutra and 
Paficavimsati Sūtra teach that these people can never be healed. Only the 
Lotus Sütra is able to lead "those who have nothing more to learn" to revive 
their good roots and attain the path of Buddhahood. That is why it is called 
"sublime" 4b. Again, [the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says that] if an icchantika 
has mental faculties, he can become a Buddha. Those of the two vehicles 
have extinguished their wisdom [along with the passionate afflictions and so 
forth] and so they cannot give rise to the mind [of bodhi-wisdom]. However, 
the Lotus Sūtra is able to heal [even those in this situation]; therefore it is 
called “sublime.” 


3. Distinct Teachings [79b24] 


People of the Distinct Teachings cultivate the means of conventionality at the 
ten levels of practice beyond the ten abodes. Why? [The level of] the abodes 
is where they realize the principle of prajfia-wisdom [that is, emptiness], and 
these abodes give rise to virtuous qualities that are put into practice [at the 
levels of practice]. This refers to those of inferior faculties. There are those 
who have their first aspiration at the level of the ten abodes, and are already 
able to realize conventionality and attain [the state of] non-defilement [at 
these stages]. Once they experience this they do not retrogress, and are able 
to put it to good use, so why should they wait until they reach the ten lev- 
els of practice before they arouse great compassion? This refers to those of 
middling faculties. Again there are those of the Distinct Teachings who are 
not ignorant of the Dharma even at the level of their first aspiration. They 
penetratingly understand that all virtuous qualities are like a magical appari- 
tion and that they are verbal designations, and so they do not [79c] become 
entangled in them, and yet they cultivate [skillful] means [within the con- 


If an icchantika has mental faculties, of good roots. The first is internal, and 
it can become a Buddha MHA Jn] (E the second is external. Buddha-nature is 
fit: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra at T neither internal nor external. Because of 


this, Buddha-nature cannot be severed. 
Again, there are another two types. The 
first is defiled, and the second is unde- 


12.737a25-b4: 
Good son. [The fate of] the icchantika 


is not fixed. If it was fixed, then the filed. Buddha-nature is neither defiled 
icchantika would never be able to attain nor undefiled. Therefore it cannot be 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Since it is not severed. Again, there are another two 
fixed, they can attain it. As you say, the types. The first is eternal, and the second 
Buddha-nature cannot be severed. How, is transient. Buddha-nature is neither 
then can icchantika sever their good eternal nor transient. Therefore it cannot 


roots? Good son, there are two types be severed. 
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ventional world] and are endowed with the five causes and conditions [of 
realizing conventionality] and thus benefit sentient beings. These are those 
of superior faculties. 


4. Perfect Teaching [79c2] 


Those of the Perfect Teaching purify the six senses at the ten levels of faith, 
and thus can universally perceive [lit., “see and hear" Re] the activity of 
the ten dharma realms. If they realize [only] emptiness, there is not a single 
thing to be perceived, but since the six sense faculties are utilized, this is the 
level of entering or realizing conventionality. [This refers to those of inferior 
faculties.] Again, those at the five preliminary grades of the disciple properly 
practice the six perfections, and widely teach the Dharma; thus this also 
refers to the level of realizing conventionality — why is it necessary to wait 
until the six senses are purified [to say that one realizes conventionality]? 
[This refers to those of middling faculties.] Again, those who have their 
first aspiration [for bodhi-wisdom] are able to know the secret treasury of 
the Tathagata, and can perfectly contemplate the threefold truth as indi- 
visible from the Middle. How can this not include being indivisible from 
conventionality? The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, "From when they first sit on 
the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) they have already attained correct 
awakening (anuttarasamyaksambodhi), turned the wheel of the Dharma, 
and saved sentient beings.” Again, if we were to examine this in terms of the 
Six Identities, there are further meanings of “emerging in conventionality"; 
why should such people wait until they reach the levels of the disciples? [This 
refers to those of superior faculties.] 

Thus, as I have explained above, each of the teachings involve three lev- 
els [of inferior, middling, and superior]. If we were to focus on the classifica- 
tions, we should pick that of inferior faculties and clarify its levels. There are 
two reasons for this: first is because we rely on the teachings [of the sütras?], 
and the second is because you can enter or realize conventionality and per- 
fect your practices with the certainty that you will not retrogress. Those of 
middling and superior faculties progress and retrogress, and therefore I do 
not base my discussion of the levels on them. 


From when they first sit on the seat — 8.226a9-10; also in the Ta chih tu lun, T 


of enlightenment they have already 
attained correct awakening, turned the 
wheel of the Dharma, and saved sen- 
tient beings #4 18 95 ri fE B IE MS i fa 
KE: see the Paricavimsati Sutra at T 


25.342b22-23. However, the original text 
does not contain the phrase "sit on the seat 
of enlightenment.” This passage has been 
quoted above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
2C5-6. 
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5. Questions and Answers [79c12] 


[Question:] [It has been explained that] there are three faculties [or capa- 
bilities] for emerging in conventionality. By precedent there should be three 
faculties [or capabilities] for realizing emptiness. 

[Response:] [This is so; the three capabilities for realizing emptiness are] 
those who realize [at the level of] feelings, those who realize [at the level of] 
resemblance, and those who realize [at the level of insight into] the truth. To 
realize [while still at the level of] feelings refers to those people [of superior 
faculties] who are able to realize [emptiness] through coming in contact 
[with the four mindfulnesses of body, sensation, mind, and dharma], with- 
out being distracted by feelings. They contemplate and come in contact with 
the [Four Noble] Truths before they reach [the levels of] resemblance and 
true [emptiness] that correspond to the mental objects of emptiness. 

[Question:] What benefit is there in this [realization at the level of feel- 
ings]? 

[Answer:] There is the benefit of [realizing emptiness early on at the 
level of] feelings. 

[Question:] If there is such a benefit, then is there no retrogression? 

[Answer:] There is no retrogression [for these people]. Even if there is 
some retrogression, they are able to remember, and after cultivating [the 
Buddhist path] many times they will attain great benefit [of Buddhahood |]. 

Question: Those of superior faculties of the Shared and Distinct [Teach- 
ings] are able to enter and realize emptiness and emerge in conventionality. 
How are they different from those of the Perfect [Teaching]? 

Answer: People of the Shared [Teaching] realize [emptiness] and emerge 
[in conventionality], but not in the sense of indivisibility with the Middle. 
Those of the Distinct [Teachings] gradually and progressively realize [empti- 
ness] and emerge [in conventionality], but are not able to do so in a single 
thought —-L [or, "single-mindedly"]. People of the Perfect [Teaching] realize 
[emptiness] and emerge [in conventionality] in a single thought, and are also 
able to realize [emptiness] and emerge [in conventionality] distinctly [or, in 
separate thoughts]; that is, they often realize the Middle and seldom real- 


Realize feelings ... distracted by feel- 
ings HA WA RATA GABA BEA 
JE aH ALTA: following Chan-jan’s interpre- 
tation (BT-IV, 208): Those who “realize 
through feeling” refers to people of supe- 
rior faculties who realize emptiness while 
still at the level of the five contemplations 
TfL; those who “realize through 


resemblance” refers to people of middling 
faculties who realize emptiness while at 
the level of the four good roots; those who 
“realize through the true” refers to people 
of inferior faculties who realize emptiness 
at a level at or beyond “insight into the 
Four Noble Truths” (darsana-marga) Ri, 
iH, that is, the stage of the stream-enterer. 
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ize the duality [of emptiness and conventionality], or they often realize the 
duality [of emptiness and conventionality] and seldom realize the Middle, or 
they often realize emptiness and the Middle and seldom realize convention- 
ality, or they often realize conventionality and seldom realize emptiness and 
the Middle, or they often realize conventionality and the Middle and seldom 
realize emptiness, or they often realize emptiness and seldom realize con- 
ventionality and the Middle. Although this involves increase and decrease 
as with those of the Distinct [Teachings], it never lacks [the symmetry of] 
the threefold truth [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle]. Thus it 
is not the gradual and progressive [process] of the Distinct [Teachings]. We 
could say that it is superior to the Distinct [Teachings], and it is certainly not 
inferior. 


2. Clarifying the benefits [79c24] 


Second is to clarify the benefits of realizing conventionality. Bodhisattvas 
do not originally cultivate emptiness because they esteem emptiness; they 
originally cultivate emptiness because they want to benefit sentient beings. 
Because they do not esteem emptiness [excessively], they do not abide in it 
[forever]; they must emerge [into the mundane world of conventionality] in 
order to benefit sentient beings. Thus through [realizing] true [emptiness] 
they arouse the Dharma eye according to their capabilities. If they can save 
[sentient beings] through the body of a Buddha, they produce a body of 
the Buddha to teach the Dharma and apply the medicine. If they can save 
through [taking on] the forms of a bodhisattva, those of the two vehicles, 
devas, ndga-dragons, or the other eight types of beings, they manifest them- 
selves accordingly. Thus they perfect sentient beings and purify Buddha 
lands; this is called "benefiting" [sentient beings by entering or realizing 
conventionality]. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [79c29] 


The Tripitaka [80a] bodhisattvas do emerge in conventionality, but with 
defiled supranormal powers and without arousing true manifestations. 


Although this involves ... certainly gradual and progressive Distinct Teach- 
not inferior 3f 519 Ml = it ios M o ings? 
RU JE X FB Bll o PA fe BE FS BU o AS BE F3 265 Answer: It is similar, but the Perfect 


HB: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 406) translates Teaching involves many superior fea- 
this section rather liberally. He takes the tures, and thus is clearly different from 
last two phrases to be another "question the gradual and progressive [method] of 
and answer": the Distinct Teachings. 

Question: If this is so, then how is this Without arousing true manifestations 


[Perfect Teaching] different from the JFK: that is, not the “manifestation 
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They discriminate with worldly wisdom, so their Dharma eye is not clear. 
Although they do benefit sentient beings, this is not perfectly fulfilled. 
Although they perform the deeds of a Buddha, they do not purify a Buddha 
land. They merely teach a small portion [of the Dharma], and the benefit 
[they provide] is very miniscule. 


2. Shared Teachings [8024] 


When those of the Shared Teachings enter or realize conventionality, they 
can distinguish medicines and diseases, but rely only on the two truths, so 
their diagnosis is not profound. Their knowledge of medicine does not reach 
very far, and they have only deliberate supranormal powers, and do not 
arouse true manifestations. These manifestations have a beginning and an 
end. They become a father, mother, teacher, or leader; they form connections 
with the mundane world and gradually overcome it. They move through 
immeasurable kalpas until their good roots mature and they are born in a 
palace [like Sàkyamuni], become a Buddha under a Bodhi tree, save people 
gradually or suddenly, and finally enter nirvana. The relics stay in this world 
to benefit people for a long time. This is called a manifestation that has a 
beginning and an end. What did not exist suddenly exists, appears tempo- 
rarily, and then perishes again; therefore these are not true manifestations. 
Partial benefits [that last only] for a while are not called "perfect fulfillment.” 
Reducing the body to ashes and entering [a nirvana of] extinction JAF AR 
is not [the same as] the purifying of a Buddha land. 


3. Distinct Teachings [80a11] 


The content of the benefits of entering or realizing conventionality at the ten 
levels of practice by [the bodhisattvas of] the Distinct Teachings is the same 
as [the highest level] of the Shared Teachings. When they ascend the [first] 
bhümi stage, they attain the Tathagata's single body and immeasurable bod- 
ies, and they can profoundly respond to all [according to their needs]. At 
that time they know [all] disease and exhaust the deep source of the diseases. 
At that time they are conscious of the medicines and know all about the 
available medicines. At that time they can apply the medicines [appropri- 
ately], like a seal matches its imprint 4IIFI4^ Æ. They realize the true wisdom 
of the path and the most supreme Dharma eye. They appear spontaneously 
everywhere that such transformations should appear. They "soften their 
light and join with the dust" [of this world]; this begins their relationship 


body" $4 ofa Buddha wherein he enjoys #3t/-] HE: a famous phrase from the Tao-te 
the results of his enlightenment? ching of Lao-tzu, part 4. Chih-i has used 
Soften their light and join with thedust this phrase at Mo-ho chih-kuan at 19b26. 
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[with this mundane world]. They experience the eight phases [in the life of a 
Buddha] to perfect the path; this brings it to an end. Sometimes this is called 
a "transformation" 1t [for the purpose of teaching $15], and sometimes this 
is called a “manifestation” Œ. Those who see or hear [these manifestations] 
cannot help but receive benefit. Their charitable actions purify Buddha 
lands. Thus the benefits from entering and realizing conventionality are all 
truly real and not vacuous. It is already this way when they ascend the [first] 
bhümi stage; it is also like this at the later bhümi stages. 


4. Perfect Teaching [80219] 


As for [the bodhisattvas of] the Perfect Teaching, they enter and realize 
conventionality at the first stage of abodes, and provide truly real benefits. 
This continues through the later [higher stages of] mental states, again in the 
same way [as explained above]. 

If you understand this meaning and examine all varieties of changes 
and transformations [among sentient beings], you will be able to distinguish 
between the true and the false. Why? Demonic forces are also able to cre- 
ate undefiled forms with defiled intentions, and change into images of the 
Buddha. Lao-tzus Advance to the West also says that "he [Lao-tzu] became 
the Buddha to save barbarians.” Various non-Buddhist teachings attempt to 
change Sakyamuni into a sheep, or a river is dammed up into your ear, or 


First stage of abodes: corresponding 
to the ten bhümi stages for those of the 
Distinct Teachings. 


Demonic forces are also able to create 
undefiled forms with defiled intentions, 
and change into images of the Buddha 
WS BE DURS BOOTE E USC ES ER: see 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.637c4-24: 

Kasyapa said to the Buddha, "World 
Honored One. I will not rely on these four 
types of people. Why? As the Buddha 
explained to *Kusila in the Kusila Sūtra, 
if the heavenly and demonic beings wish 
to be destructive, they transform into the 
form of a Buddha, endowed and adorned 
with the thirty-two major and eighty 
minor marks,.... You should carefully 
examine those who approach you with 
such adornments, and decide whether 
they are false or real. If you recognize 
them [for what they are], you should 
overcome them.... 


You should, from now on, overcome 
Papiyas [the evil one]. You should say, 
“Papiyas, you should not appear in such 
a form. If you do [appear in such a form], 
we will bind and fetter you with the five 
fetters? When Mara hears this he will 
depart and, like a rogue dog, will not 
return. 


The last part of this section was referred 
to in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 51b17. 


He [Lao-tzu] became the Buddha to 
save barbarians fEft1U3]j: see Lao-tzu's 
Advance to the West ET Và 7l: considered 
to be one of many apocryphal Taoist scrip- 
tures in which it is claimed that Lao-tzu, 
after passing through the Western bar- 
rier, ended up in India and became the 
Buddha. The text is not extant, though 
parts of it are quoted in other Buddhist 
texts; see, e.g., T 52.139c. 


Change Sakyamuni into a sheep # 
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the supranormal powers based on worldly wisdom are performed in various 
ways. In this way there are immeasurable and unlimited evil transformations 
[and methods of teaching]. These are not even the five kinds of supranormal 
transformations of the Tripitaka [Teachings], much less the spontaneous and 
true transformations [and teachings] of the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings]. 
There are kinds of verbal teachings and transformations, and those people 
without eyes [to see properly] will mistakenly believe and accept them. You 
must contemplate thoroughly and deeply, so that you will not be [a blind 
follower of false teachings,] like the echo of thunder. Thus you should know 
that one who manifests his traces from the Dharma body of the bhümi stages 
to the ten dharma realms in order to save sentient beings [is a true ben- 
eficiary]; this way of entering or realizing conventionality [to help sentient 
beings] is a true benefit. 


3. Summarizing the universal deconstruction of dharmas [80228] 


Third, summarizing the universal deconstruction of dharmas is as follows. 
Those who have not yet aroused true [insight into emptiness] are induced by 
their conceptual attachments to have hundreds of thousands of millions of 
[mistaken] views. [8ob] This is like blind people who ask about [the color of] 
milk but are not able to know the true color of milk, or [they touch various 


#25 X: that is, change Sakyamuni and 
his teachings into a passive reflection of 
other, superior teachings, rather than the 
“wolf” who overcomes passions and delu- 
sions? Or, see the Mahàparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.839b8-16, which tells of a Nigrantha 
who had magical powers to turn himself 
"into the image of a man or woman, bull, 
sheep, elephant, or horse.” 


River dammed up into your ear (£i 
TE H: see the Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, T 
12.840b3-5: 

Great King, have you not heard ofthe sage 
Agastya, who for twelve years stopped up 
the waters of the Ganges River in his ear? 
Great King, have you not heard of the 
sage Gautama who manifested supranor- 
mal powers and for twelve years changed 
into the body of Sakyamuni? 

Blind people who ask about milk 


but are not able to know the true color 
of milk HFL ILA &: these phrases 


bring to mind the analogy of a person 
with healthy sight trying to explain the 
color "white" to a blind person; see the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.688c15-23. 


They are like a person blind from birth 
who does not know the color of milk. He 
asks another man, "What is the color of 
milk like?" The other person says, "The 
color white is like a shell" The blind man 
again asks, "Then, the color of milk is like 
the sound of a shell?" The man answers, 
“No.” Again he asks, "What is the color 
of a shell like?" He answers, "It is like 
rice powder" The blind man again asks, 
"Is the color of milk soft like rice pow- 
der? What is [the color of] rice powder 
like?" He answers, “It is like snow.” The 
blind man again asks, “Is this rice powder 
cold like the snow? What is [the color 
of] snow like?” He answers, “It is like a 
white crane.” This man blind from birth, 
although he hears four analogies [for the 
color of white], finally is not able to know 
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parts of an elephant and say] “it is like a rope" or “it is like a baton" and com- 
pletely miss what an elephant really is. [Mistaken] views are like talking in 
your sleep; [mistaken] views are conventional. Therefore you should gradu- 
ally progress through the individual, multiple, and combined [mistaken 
views] and deconstruct them through [the practice of] contemplation [as 
explained above]. If this deconstruction is not universal, you cannot attain 
the realization of emptiness. If the [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes 
are [thoroughly] exhausted, this is called the universal deconstruction of 
dharmas. 

A literal interpretation [of deconstructing dharmas] would be as I have 
just explained, but the intent [here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] is not like this 


the color of milk. All the non-Buddhists 
are like this; finally they are not able to 
know [that nirvana is] constant, blissful, 
selfhood, and pure. 


This analogy is used frequently in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the note at 3a21-22. 


Like a rope or baton Zi &E Ziff: see the 
famous analogy of blind men feeling dif- 
ferent parts of an elephant and making 
mistaken generalizations about it in the 
Maháparinirvána Sūtra, T 12.802a. For 
example, some feel the head and say that 
the elephant is like a rock, some feel the 
trunk and say that it is like a baton, some 
feel the tail and say that it is like a rope, 
and so forth: 


Good son. Suppose there is a king 
who tells his grand minister to take an 
elephant and present it to some blind 
people. The minister does as the king 
commanded. He assembled many blind 
people and presented an elephant to 
them. Each of the blind people touched 
the elephant with his hands. The minister 
then returned to the king and reported 
that he had done as was commanded. 
Then the king called the group of blind 
people and asked each of them if they 
had perceived the elephant. Each of the 
blind people said that he had perceived 
the elephant. The king asked what the 
elephant was like. The one who had 
touched the tusk said that the elephant 
was shaped like the trunk of a tree. The 


one who had touched the ear said that 
the elephant was like a winnowing fan. 
The one who touched the head said that 
the elephant was like a rock. The one who 
touched the nose said that the elephant 
was like a pestle. The one who touched 
the feet said that the elephant was like a 
wooden mortar. The one who touched 
the back said that the elephant was like 
a bed. The one who touched the belly 
said that the elephant was like a large jar. 
The one who touched his tail said that 
the elephant was like a rope. Good son, 
in this way the blind people could not 
explain the essence of the elephant, nor 
can it be said that they did not explain 
[in part]. All of these aspects [in their 
individuality alone] are not the elephant, 
and yet there is no elephant apart from 
these aspects. Good son, the king is 
analogous to the Tathagatas supreme 
and universal knowledge. The minister is 
analogous to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. 
The elephant is analogous to Buddha- 
nature. The blind people are analogous 
to all ignorant sentient beings. Sentient 
beings hear this teaching of the Buddha 
and say, "Form (rüpa) is Buddha-nature^ 
Why? Because although form perishes, it 
progressively continues. Therefore one is 
able to attain the thirty-two marks of the 
supreme Tathagata. The Tathagata's form 
is eternal. Since the Tathagata’s form is 
eternal, it is not severed. Therefore it is 
taught that form is Buddha-nature. 
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[explanation in the previous paragraph]. [The intent of the teaching here in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan is as follows.] [Mistaken] views and conceptual atti- 
tudes are ignorance. Ignorance is indivisible from Dharma-nature [or, the 
nature of dharmas]. To destroy [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes 
is to destroy ignorance. To destroy ignorance is to perceive the nature of 
dharmas [as empty] and realize the emptiness of the true aspect [of real- 
ity]. This is called the [true, real] universal deconstruction of dharmas. The 
universal deconstruction of dharmas by entering or realizing conventional- 
ity from emptiness is also like this. Conventionality involves immeasurable 
dharmas of diseases, medicines, and the application of medicine. If there is 
any part of these three separate aspects that you do not accomplish, then it 
cannot be said that you have universally destroyed all dharmas. If you have 
not yet aroused the Dharma eye, then even if you have some discrimination 
concerning [mistaken] views, this cannot be called a “universal deconstruc- 
tion.” When the six sense faculties are purified, you should [be able to] dis- 
criminate a single disease [to know] the many types, and by understanding 
one phrase of the Dharma [teachings] you can comprehend immeasurable 
phrases, and at once embrace the Dharma taught by the Buddhas of the ten 
directions. This is to attain the disposition [of cessation-and-contemplation] 
[at the level] of Resemblance. When you destroy the non-cognizance that 
obstructs supranormal powers, both of the two truths are illuminated; this 
is called the universal deconstruction of dharmas. If I were to speak only 
the essentials, [it can be said that] a gradual-and-successive deconstruction 
cannot be called “universal”; a deconstruction that is not gradual and suc- 
cessive is called “universal.” Since the previous [discussion of the] methods 
of contemplation was very complex and intricate, I fear that some people 
might have been confused. Therefore after [the long discussion on] the two 
contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality], I have summarized the 
universal deconstruction of dharmas [in this way]. 


Level of Resemblance #84: the fourth level of the Six Identities. 


3. The Contemplation of the Middle Way [80b16-83b17] 


Third is to clarify the universal deconstruction of dharmas through the 
correct contemplation of the Middle Way. The universal deconstruction 
of dharmas through the cessation-and-contemplation of the non-arising 
of arising [that is, emptiness] [discussed] above is focused on practice for 
oneself. The universal deconstruction of dharmas through the cessation- 
and-contemplation of the arising of non-arising [that is, conventionality] 
[discussed] next is focused on saving others. The universal deconstruction 
of dharmas through the cessation-and-contemplation of the non-arising of 
non-arising [the Middle] [discussed] now is focused on the mutual negation 
of both self and others, and on the illumination of [practice] for both self 
and others. The arising of non-arising [emptiness] is indivisible from the 
non-arising of arising [conventionality], and these again are indivisible from 
the non-arising of non-arising [the Middle]. [Practice for] the self is indivis- 
ible from [practice] not for the self, and again with [practice that is] neither 
for the self nor not for the self. The arising of non-arising [conventionality] 
is indivisible from the non-arising of arising [emptiness], and these again 
are [indivisible from] the non-arising of non-arising [the Middle]. [Saving] 
others is indivisible from [the saving of] "not-others,' and also with [saving] 
neither others nor [saving] “not-others.” The non-arising of non-arising [the 
Middle] is indivisible from the non-arising of arising [emptiness], and with 
the arising of non-arising [conventionality], and with neither the denial of 
both, and with the illumination of both. I have made these various distinc- 
tions as [explained] above in order to make it easier to understand. 

This [contemplation of the Middle] consists of four parts: first, the intent 
of cultivating the contemplation of the Middle; second, the conditions for 
cultivating the contemplation of the Middle; third, the correct cultivation of 
the contemplation of the Middle; and fourth, clarifying the levels [of attain- 
ment] and their benefits. 


1. Cultivating the contemplation of the Middle [80b26] 


The intent of [cultivating the contemplation of the Middle] is as follows. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [80b26] 


The bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka [Teachings] one-sidedly utilize worldly 
wisdom to illuminate the mundane [world]. Those of the two vehicles 


Correct contemplation 1E #8: the Taisho use the variant reading since it fits better 
edition has "cessation-and-contempla- with the title of this section 7 on "Proper/ 
tion" IE Si, and offers “correct contempla- Correct Contemplation.” The Bukkyo Tai- 
tion” IEÉ& as a variant. I have chosen to kei (BT-IV, 223) also follows this variant. 
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[sravakas and pratyekabuddhas] one-sidedly utilize an analytical [destruc- 
tion of] conventionality to realize the truth [that is, emptiness]. The Buddha 
differs from the disciples in that he fully consummates the two truths [of 
the mundane truth and the real truth, conventionality and emptiness, the 
positions of the bodhisattvas and Buddhas], and provisionally establishes 
the third contemplation [of the Middle beyond the duality of Being and 
nothingness]. But, if we were to establish [merely] a denial of both Being and 
nothingness [or “being and non-being”], this would merely liberate us from 
the [one-sided, mistaken] views of Being and nothingness. Truly [80c] there 
is no distinct principle [of truth] 7138 [apart from the mundane and real, 
existence and non-existence] to be contemplated [by those of the Tripitaka 
Teachings]. Therefore it is not necessary [to mention] a "third contempla- 
tion" [of the Middle for those of the Tripitaka Teachings]. 


2. Shared Teachings [80c1] 


Those of the two vehicles of the Shared Teachings one-sidedly utilize the 
method of [direct insight into] the essence [of everything as empty] to real- 
ize the truth [that is, emptiness]. Bodhisattvas enter and realize convention- 
ality with compassion. Only a Buddha fully illuminates both [the wisdom 
of emptiness and compassion for the mundane world]. [The Buddha] is 
different from the disciples in that he is proficient in both the path [of wis- 
dom and compassion] and contemplation, and provisionally establishes the 
third contemplation [of the Middle]. Again, there is no distinct principle 
[of truth] that is different from the real truth. The claim of [Chih-tsang of] 
K'ai-shan [ssu] that the fruit of Buddhahood does not transcend the two 
truths is in line with this meaning. Although there is no distinct principle [of 


Fully consummates the two truths — zi 
JÆ: the mundane truth (samvrti-satya) 
and real truth (paramartha-satya), which 
correspond to the first two parts—conven- 
tionality and emptiness—of the threefold 
truth and threefold contemplation; see 
Chart 1 in Swanson, Foundations, 358-59. 


The duality of Being and nothingness 
4j 3€ — Ri: see my discussion of this issue 
throughout Swanson, Foundations (espe- 
cially Chart 2, 360). 

Provisionally establishes the third 
contemplation Riz% =: see Chih-i's 
analysis of the “Seven Levels [or Types] 
of the Two Truths” in the Fa hua hsüan 


i, T 33.702b6-cg, translated in Swanson, 
Foundations, 238-45. 

The claim of [Chih-tsang of] K'ai-shan 
[ssu]... Ba PTAA RT ait: Chih- 
tsang was a prominent scholar of the Cheng 
shih lun and Mahaparinirvana Sūtra one 
generation before Chih-i and traditionally 
considered one of the “three great Dharma 
masters of the Liang Period”; see note 
above under Mo-ho chih-kuan 28a18. For 
details, see Swanson, Foundations, 89-95. 

In line with this meaning EIH% t: 
Chih-tsang’s works are not extant and so 
we do not know the original source of this 
attribution. 
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truth], nevertheless you can attain the term "Middle Way" in which the truth 
[of emptiness] is [understood as] like an illusion or like a transformation, 
which can be called the "Middle Way that neither arises nor perishes.” Also, 
attaining the meaning of the Middle Way—that is, the gate of the complete 
teachings of the Buddha—permeates [both] the Shared and the Distinct 
[Teachings]. Those of dull faculties stop at being able to penetrate the Shared 
[Teachings], and are not able to penetrate the Distinct [Teachings]; thus [it 
is recognized that some of] those of those of the [Shared] Teachings contain 
the meaning of "approaching" the Distinct [Teachings]. Those who are sharp 
can approach even further to utilize the Middle Way. Those who do not 
approach [in this way], for them the third contemplation [of the Middle] is 
not necessary. The meaning of "approaching [from the Shared] to the Dis- 
tinct” is as explained earlier in [section III on] “manifesting the essence [of 
cessation-and-contemplation.” 


3. Distinct Teachings [80c10] 


Those of the Distinct Teachings all basically know the Middle Way whether 
it is expressed as two truths or the threefold truth. In the case of the threefold 
truth, [the Middle Way] should already be understood[, since the term is 
included in this formulation]. In the case of the two truths, the Middle Way 
is the real [truth], and [the duality of conventional] existence and non-Being 
[emptiness] is the mundane [truth]. People are led to accept the Middle 
Way by illuminating [or becoming enlightened concerning] [the sublime 
meaning of] the two truths; this is called the Middle Way [for those of the 
Distinct Teachings]. Not being biased toward either of the two sides [of the 
two truths] is to be enlightened concerning both; although there are two 
names, the principle of the Middle is manifested in both. This principle is 
mysterious and profound; those with dull faculties and heavy obstacles are 
like blind people futilely trying to sew with a needle. How can they sew? 
Since the principle is constant, first you must destroy attachment to [phe- 
nomenal] marks and perceive emptiness with the eye of wisdom. Next you 
destroy ignorance and perceive conventionality with the Dharma eye. Then 
you progress to cultivate the Middle Way, whereby you destroy one part of 
ignorance, expose one part of the Buddha eye, and perceive one part of the 
Middle. These are “the real causes" [or “the causes for realizing the true" '& 
K], and when the causes and fruits are perfect and complete, this is called 
"becoming a Buddha.” The two truths [in themselves] are not the [ultimate] 
true intent [of the Middle], and therefore they are not called the cause [of 


Manifesting the essence BA#8 Pit: see Mo-ho chih-kuan 29a7-12 in Chapter III, "Fea- 
tures of the Essence [of Cessation-and-Contemplation].” 
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Buddhahood]. For example, [those with] the [conventional] means of the 
Hinayana do overcome delusions but do not perceive the truth [of empti- 
ness]; this is not called the [true or ultimate] cultivation of the path. You 
are endowed with the true cultivation of the path after arousing insight into 
the [Four Noble] Truths; only then is this the real cause ÆN [for realizing 
Buddhahood], and becoming "one with nothing more to learn" is a real 
fruit RR. It is the same for the Distinct Teachings. The two [individual] 
contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality] are [provisional skillful] 
means that certainly require the Middle. [On the other hand,] although [the 
Middle] is required, first the two [individual] contemplations are necessary. 
If the two [individual] contemplations are not accomplished, then there is no 
opportunity for the third contemplation [of the Middle]. 


4. Perfect Teaching [80c23] 


In the Perfect Teaching, the Middle is known from the very beginning. 
Also, the destruction of both delusions [of mistaken views and conceptual 
attitudes] in the previous [Distinct Teachings] involved extravagant and 
hurried [aspects], and therefore it is different [from the Perfect]. Why? In 
the Distinct [Teachings] both delusions are removed by traversing through 
thirty mental states, moving through numerous eons and then finally 
destroying ignorance for the first time. The Perfect [Teaching] is not like 
this. Here you immediately destroy both [types of] delusions within this 
very body, thus realizing the Middle Way and accomplishing it within one 
lifetime. It is analogous to three levels of bandits [who are threatening you]. 
Suppose there is a person who is clumsy at using weapons, weak in physical 
strength, and has few discerning strategies. First he will try to destroy two 
levels, and then when he is more prepared as a person, will go on to destroy 
the third. This takes the slow passing of many days and months. Suppose 
there is a person who is physically impressive, sharp in military prowess, 
and has many [superb] strategies. Within one day he can destroy all three 
[81a] levels, without the passing of much time. Through this analogy it is 
possible to understand this meaning [of the difference between the Distinct 
and Perfect Teachings]. Again, it is like two types of iron. One type needs to 
be tempered in the fire repeatedly before it becomes useful. Another type is 
of high quality and is useful immediately after firing it [once]. This illustrates 
the meaning [of the difference between the Distinct and Perfect Teachings]. 


Cultivation of the path 4:8: or, "the fit the context. 


path of cultivation" (bhavana-marga). Thirty mental states — 1^: that is, 
Accomplished 3#: a variant reading has the stages of the ten levels of faith, the ten 
"distinguished" ##, which clearly does not — abodes, and the ten levels of practice? 
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In the Perfect Teaching you cultivate the threefold contemplation [of empti- 
ness, conventionality, and the Middle] from the very beginning, not waiting 
to perfect the two [individual] contemplations. Because of this, it is neces- 
sary to clarify the third contemplation [of the Middle] [from the beginning]. 


2. The conditions for cultivating contemplation of the Middle [81a4] 


The reasons, or “causes and conditions,’ for cultivating the contemplation of 
the middle are summarized in five parts: first, unconditioned compassion # 
RAE; second, to complete the universal vows i885/.3& B8; third, to seek the 
Buddha's wisdom KH% 3$; fourth, to learn the great means 5X 751i; and 
fifth, to cultivate a firm and strong diligence ?Es&f& i£. 


1. Unconditioned compassion [81a7] 


First, unconditioned compassion refers to the compassion of the Tathagata. 
This compassion is of the same essence as the true aspect [of reality]. It does 
not involve attachment to the [phenomenal] marks of sentient beings, and 
therefore it does not involve the [mistaken] views of passionate attachments. 
It does not involve attachment to the marks of nirvana, and therefore it is 
not [merely] empty quiescence. Since is not [merely] empty quiescence, it 
is not a compassion that is conditioned by the Dharma teachings. Since it 
does not involve the [mistaken] views of passionate attachments, it is not 
conditioned by sentient beings [as the objects of compassion]. Since it does 
not depend on either of these two extremes, it is called “unconditioned com- 
passion.” The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, "Ihe conditions of the Tathagata 
are called ‘unconditioned.” [The Tathagata] universally covers the Dharma 


called the “conditions of sentient beings.” 
The conditions of the Dharma refers to 
the conditions or things that are neces- 
sary for sentient beings and providing 
for them. This is called the “conditions 
of the Dharma.” “No conditions” refers 
to the conditions of the Tathagata; this is 
called “unconditioned.”... The conditional 
objects of friendliness [and pity] are all 
sentient beings, as father and mother and 


The conditions of the Tathagata are 
called ‘unconditioned’ kink 4 ZH eR: 
see the passage in the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra at T 12.694c5-10, which contains an 
explanation also for the statements just 
made by Chih- i: 

World Honored One. There are three 
[kinds of] conditions for friendliness X&. 
First is the conditions of sentient beings 


[as the objects of compassion]. Second 
is the conditions of the Dharma [teach- 
ings]. Third is no conditions. It is also the 
same for [the other of the four boundless 
demeanors] of pity, joy, and equanim- 
ity 24$... The conditions of sentient 
beings refers to the five skandhas and 
the desire to attain bliss therein. This is 


wife and child and relatives are condi- 
tions [for a person?]. This is the meaning 
of the “conditions of sentient beings.” The 
conditions of the Dharma refers to not 
perceiving father and mother and wife 
and child and relatives [as substantially 
real] and to perceive that all phenomena 
arise through conditions; this is called 
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realm, extracts and removes the basis of suffering, and grants ultimate bliss. 
There are limits to the compassion of both of the above [individual] contem- 
plations [of emptiness and conventionality], but the Tathagatas compassion 
[that is, of the contemplation of the Middle] is limitless. The compassion of 
the above two contemplations is shared by bodhisattvas, but unconditioned 
compassion is that of the Tathagata alone. The compassion of the above two 
[contemplations] is not all-inclusive, but the compassion of the Tathagata 
is endowed with all Buddha Dharmas such as the ten powers and fearless- 
ness. This is the treasury of the Tathagata (tathagata-garbha), the place 
to which all dharmas proceed [as all rivers flow to the sea]. Therefore the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra says, “This compassion [of the Tathagata] whether 
it exists, or does not exist, or neither exists nor does not exist —such com- 
passion is the realm of the Buddhas and Tathagatas.” You should know that 
[such] compassion is endowed with the threefold truth. Kasyapa praised 
[such compassion] saying, "Now I wish to praise one dharma, that is, a com- 
passionate mind engaged in the world. Such compassion is great nirvana. 
Such compassion is true liberation. Liberation is great nirvana.” The above 
compassion [based on the contemplations of emptiness and conventional- 
ity] is brought about through conscious intent; this compassion [of the 
Tathagata] is naturally spontaneous {££ and does not depend on petitioning 
[an outside power]. This is accomplished spontaneously [or without concep- 
tual thought &...], as “in overcoming something by [magically] producing 


» «c 


the “conditions of the Dharma.” "Uncon- Buddha-nature is beyond conceptualiza- 


ditioned" refers to not abiding in either 
the marks of the Dharma or the marks 
of sentient beings; this is called “uncon- 
ditioned.” It is the same for [the other of 
the four boundless demeanors of] pity, 
joy, and equanimity. 

This compassion—whether it exists, 
or does not exist, or neither exists nor 
does not exist—such compassion is the 
realm of the Buddhas and Tathagatas 
SCELUS BEE A JE BEDE 22875 Je: oh Po A 
Ki: a rephrasing of a passage in the 
Mahéparinirvana Sutra at T 12.699a18-21: 


Good son. Compassion—whether it 
exists, or does not exist, or neither exists 
nor does not exist—such compassion is 
not that of sravakas or pratyekabuddhas, 
which can be conceptualized. Such com- 
passion is beyond conceptualization. 
Dharmas are beyond conceptualization. 


tion. The Tathagata is also beyond con- 
ceptualization. 

KaSyapa praised ... "Liberation is 
great nirvana" WERE. SRK ee 
PERRA C308 tE Ro FERRE EKER EEE 
R A Be. PRE AVES: the closing verses 
of a chapter from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12. 838b8-10, in which Kasyapa 
praises the Buddha and his teachings: 

I now praise one dharma, 
That is, a compassionate mind engaged 
in the world. 
The Tathagata’s compassion is a great 
accumulation of dharmas. 
With this compassion he is able to save 
sentient beings. 
This is supreme and true liberation, 
And liberation is great nirvana. 


Overcoming something by produc- 
ing a lion from your hands FHF 7 
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a lion from your hands,” or “as a magnet attracts iron.” [However] if the 
iron is obstructed by something external, the magnet cannot absorb it. The 
mental nature of sentient beings [is also like this]; [even if they are offered] 
unconditioned compassion, they are hindered by the obstacle of ignorance 
and it is not possible to spontaneously absorb all of them [to experience their 
liberation]. Now, [through the contemplation of the Middle] you wish to 
destroy the obstacle of ignorance, manifest the magnet of the Buddha's com- 
passion, and spontaneously absorb immeasurable Buddha Dharmas and 
immeasurable sentient beings. If you wish to cultivate this compassion, how 
are you able to disclose and develop it if not through the contemplation of 
the Middle Way? It is as fire that arises from water cannot be extinguished by 
water, but must be extinguished by fire. This obstacle of [fundamental] igno- 
rance arises through dependence on the two [individual] contemplations, 
and it cannot be removed by the two [individual] contemplations; it can be 
destroyed only with the contemplation of the Middle Way. You should culti- 
vate the third contemplation [of the Middle] for the sake of [attaining] these 
causes and conditions. 


2. Complete the universal vows [81228] 


Second, completing the original universal vows is as follows. When you 
have the first aspiration [for attaining Buddhahood], you arouse the Four 


14K 88 A: see the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra, T 

12.699b28-cs, shortly after the passage on 

compassion quoted above: 
Good son. At that time, wishing to over- 
come and protect the valuable elephant, 
I [the Buddha] entered the samadhi of 
compassion and put forth my hand, and 
five lions emerged from my five fingers. 
The elephant saw this and, being filled 
with fright, defecated and fell to the 
ground, and paid homage at my feet. 
Good son. At this time there were truly 
no lions in my hand or at the tips of my 
fingers, but by cultivating the power of 
the good roots of compassion I was able 
to overcome [this elephant]. 

Magnet attracts iron 3&4 XM: this may 
refer to a passage in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.801b3-c26 which compares the 
power of Buddha-nature to lead one to 
attain supreme wisdom to a magnet. 


Fire that arises from water cannot be 


extinguished by water, but must be extin- 
guished by fire 2074 X 7K 7S REV FH CUR: 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.395c21-396a10, 
which does not contain this statement per 
se but includes the following statements: 


If you are attached to emptiness you will 
arouse regret and in turn lose the path. 
This is analogous to grass catching on 
fire, and extinguishing it with water. If 
this is water from which fire arises [such 
as oil], this cannot extinguish the fire. 
When bodhisattvas first cultivate [the 
path], they are attached to forms, so they 
cultivate virtuous qualities [to extinguish 
these attachments], like burning grass 
can be extinguished [by water]. If they 
realize the essence of reality and bodhi- 
sattvas practice all practices with great 
compassion, it will be difficult for them 
to attain the destruction [of these attach- 
ments]. This is like fire arising in water; 
one cannot extinguish [this fire] with it. 
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Universal Vows [with an aspiration] that is commensurate with [realizing] 
emptiness as a void ZÆ. [81b] Through the two [individual] contempla- 
tions of emptiness and conventionality you come to know suffering and to 
sever the causes of suffering, but these are only like the branches and leaves. 
That [fundamental ignorance] which you cannot yet sever is like the basic 
roots [that are left in the ground after cutting down a tree]. Through the two 
[individual] contemplations of emptiness and conventionality you cultivate 
the path and illuminate extinction; these are like a flame or a torch that is 
not powerful enough to illuminate the deep darkness of the mountains. Even 
though you cultivate both [individual] contemplations, the vows are not yet 
completed; this is analogous to a hundred rivers not being able to fill the sea. 
But when the Dragon King Sagara brings forth rain, the springs and lakes are 
filled in one downpour. The correct contemplation of the Middle Way is also 
like this. [In one fell swoop, in one instant,] you know all suffering, sever all 
the causes [of suffering] in the Dharma realm, cultivate the supreme path, 
and illuminate the ultimate extinction. You must cultivate the third contem- 
plation [of the Middle] to complete your original vow. 


3. Seek the Buddha's wisdom [81b7] 


Third, seeking the Buddha’s wisdom refers to the universal wisdom and 
knowledge —5/f$4 All of the Tathagata. The Buddha eye sees broadly, 
greatly, deeply, and far, provides full awareness of both the vertical and 
horizontal [aspects of reality], and endows ultimate [insight into all things]. 
Compared to this Buddha Dharma [of the Middle], the insight and wisdom 
gained from the above two contemplations [of emptiness and conventional- 
ity individually] is as blind people attempting to conceptualize forms in the 
dark but not being able to perceive anything, so they fall into a pit; how then 
can they progress forward? Cultivating the Middle Way is like a person who 
has [healthy] eyes and feet and can thus reach the pure and cool pond [of 
enlightenment], remove the scorching agony of [passionate afflictions that 
come from] the two extremes, and become fully awake Æ% and still WẸ. 
Drinking this water is cool, smooth, aromatic, and sweet. This is called the 
Buddhas wisdom and knowledge. Those who wish to attain the Tathagatas 
eye of wisdom concerning the true aspect [of reality] cannot perfect it with- 


Dragon King Sagara ‘<{m# AEE: see 
the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 57b1-2, 
where Sagara makes its appearance. 

Know all suffering ... and illuminate 
the ultimate extinction 5I — 9) Bt F 
kism | HEF RM: this implies a cor- 


respondence between the Four Univer- 
sal Vows and the Four Noble Truths. For 
details on the relationship between these 
categories see Robert Rhodes on "The four 
extensive vows and four noble truths in 
T'ien-tai Buddhism" (1984, 53-91). 
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out the cessation-and-contemplation [of the Middle]. Therefore they culti- 
vate the third contemplation [of the Middle]. 


4. Learn the great means [81bis] 


Fourth, learning the great [skillful] means refers to [learning] the Tathagata’s 
non-scheming good tentative [means], the great functioning of his non- 
deliberate activity. By dwelling in the Sürahgama [Samadhi] and making 
various manifestations with the inconceivable power of skillful means, you 
can signify to all sentient beings the wind that is within the void of empti- 
ness [or, “the empty sky" #22], and even the fires at the end of a kalpa will 
not burn or harm one who is entrusted with this grass [of wisdom?]. This 
is very difficult, and so it requires good and skillful means. It is like [in 
the Vimalakirti Sūtra where] Maitreya first teaches the practice of non- 
retrogression for the sake of divine beings and Vimalakirti scolds him, say- 
ing, "From which birth have they attained bodhi-wisdom?... This insight 
cannot be aroused without bodhi-wisdom. You [should] teach the quies- 
cent extinction of bodhi-wisdom after [mistaken] views have already been 
destroyed, that is, [the realization that] non-duality is bodhi-wisdom, all 


Non-scheming $£zX: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 
238) adds that “non-scheming’ refers to 
great wisdom: The thoughts come first 
[spontaneously] without any convention- 
ality; therefore it is called ‘non-scheming.” 


Will not burn or harm one who is 
entrusted with this grass AS 7 ERE: 
the significance of this "grass" is unclear. 
Perhaps it refers to some unidentified 
analogy in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra or 
Ta chih tu lun? The Kogi (BT-IV, 238), in 
reference to the "fire," says, 

Chuang-tzu says that "the sage enters 
fire but is not burned, and enters water 
but does not drown. He goes beyond the 
thoughts of water and fire.” Although 
the principle is not the same here, [the 
meaning] is similar. The nature of fire is 
empty; who can say what is burned or 
not burned? 


This refers to a passage at the beginning 
ofthe 6th chapter of the Chuang Tzu ("The 
Great and Venerable Teacher") describing 
the characteristics of the ideal person. 


Watson (Chuang Tzu, 77) translates: 
What do I mean by a True Man? The 
True Man of ancient times did not rebel 
against want, did not grow proud in 
plenty, and did not plan his affairs. A 
man like this could meet with success 
and not make a show. A man like this 
could climb the high places and not be 
frightened, could enter the water and not 
get wet, could enter the fire and not get 
burned. His knowledge was able to climb 
all the way to the Way like this. 


Still, the meaning here is unclear, and 
it seems that the traditional commentar- 
ies didnt know what to make of it either. 
Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 413) attempts: "This 
signifies that people who carry grass on 
their back will not be burned to death by 
the fires at the end of the kalpa.” 


Maitreya first teaches the practice of 
non-retrogression ... and so forth 2054 
ER KF MA IB iF BENT He on (8 
PEROT EERE EL. BRACE 
BUR E ht TD EE RE EHR 


EX: a reference in the Vimalakirti Sūtra 
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sentient beings are indivisible from bodhi-wisdom [and so forth]....” The 
divine beings heard this profound [teaching] and were awakened to the 
forbearance [from realizing] the non-arising of dharmas. These two great 
masters were like a hammer and block pounding [together]; they led to 
awakening those for whom it was difficult to be awakened, and awakened 
them to the Dharma that is difficult to be awakened to. If there are no [skill- 
ful] means, then how can you benefit others? 

Again, when the Tathagata first emerged [in this world], he did not 
immediately teach the Mahayana, but used “various means, parables, and 
explanations" "to guide sentient beings and lead them to be free of their 
attachments, and later revealed the Buddhas knowledge and insight and sig- 
nified [the teaching of] the one vehicle. Therefore [it is said that] he "carefully 
and diligently praises [skillful] means.” [The Buddha] was able to manifest 


to where Vimalakirti challenges the teach- 
ings and practices of Maitreya. See the 
long passage at T 14.542a27- b12. 


Forbearance [from realizing] the 
non-arising of dharmas f$&/E j£: see 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.542c8-9. Boin 
(Vimalakirti Sutra, 93) translates: 


Blessed One, when Vimalakirti had pro- 
nounced this address, within the gath- 
ering of the gods (devamandala), two 
hundred sons of the gods obtained the 
certainty concerning the non-arising of 
dharmas (dvisatanam devaputranam anu 
tpattikadharmaksantipratilabho 'bhüt). 
As for myself, I was reduced to silence 
(nispratibhana) and could not answer 
at all. 


Various means, parables, explanations 
tE tE 7; (2 HSH: from a famous and 
oft-quoted passage in the second chapter 
on “Skillful Means” in the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.7a19; Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 29 [29]) 
translates the context: 


Sariputra, the Buddhas preach the 
Dharma appropriately; their purport is 
hard to understand. What is the reason? 
By resort to numberless devices and to 
various means, parables, and phrases do 
I proclaim the dharmas. This Dharma is 
not a thing that discursive or discrimi- 
natory reasoning can understand. Only 


Buddhas can know it. 


To guide sentient beings and lead 
them to be free of their attachments 5| 
ERE 4 BERE: another phrase from the 
opening of the second chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.5c3; Hurvitz (22 [22]) translates 
the context: 

What he preaches accords with what 
is appropriate, but the end point of 
its meaning is hard to understand. 
Sariputra, since achieving Buddhahood I 
have, by a variety of means and by resort 
to a variety of parables, broadly set forth 
the spoken doctrine, by countless devices 
leading the living beings and enabling 
them to abandon their encumbrances. 


Revealed the Buddha's knowledge and 
insight and signified the one vehicle frit 
Al 5L E—3&: these phrases are also from 
the second chapter of the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.7a24-27, immediately following the 
phrase quoted above. This section has been 
quoted frequently in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see, for example, the note at 26b27. 


Carefully and diligently praises means 
Bx $18 8 7; fE: another phrase from the 
second chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.6b11; Hurvitz (25-26 [25]) translates the 
context: 

Now, why has the World Honored One 

made this speech earnestly praising expe- 
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the real truth because of his use of good tentative [means]. Therefore it is 
said that “although he teaches various paths, there is truly only one vehicle,’ 
"^in addition, various means are used to complement and manifest the [truth 
of] supreme meaning, “the Buddhas wisdom cannot be conceived; he uses 
means to teach according to people's capacities,’ [81c] “the intent of the 
Buddha is difficult to calculate,” and “they are not able to understand.” There- 
fore hundreds of thousands of means are used to lead those of dull faculties to 
have an affinity within the boundaries of the sublime [Middle Way] WRA. 

The power and function of the wisdom [gained] from the above two 
contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality] are light and slight; for 
example, when Pürna tried to convert the non-Buddhists [with his limited 
abilities and insight], they reacted by despising and mocking him, but when 
Manijusri went to them, the teachers [of the non-Buddhist schools] were 


dient devices? The Dharma which the 
Buddha has gained is very hard to under- 
stand.... Why have you earnestly praised 
this profound and subtle Dharma, so 
hard to understand? 


Although he teaches various paths, 
there is truly only one vehicle $ 25 f$ f&:8 
KS —3€: another famous phrase from 
the second chapter of the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.9b16; Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 41 [39]) 
translates: 

They may demonstrate various paths, but 
They do so, in fact, for the sake of the 
Buddha Vehicle. 

Note that the phrase "Buddha Vehicle" 
is used here instead of "one vehicle" The 
term "one vehicle" occurs in a similar con- 
text a few lines earlier at 9b8, which Hur- 
vitz translates: 

The Buddhas of ages to come, 

Though they preach hundreds of mil- 
lions 

Of numberless gateways to the Dharma, 
Shall, in fact, be doing it for the sake of 
the One Vehicle. 

Various means are used to comple- 
ment and manifest the supreme meaning 
$75 1E B) Bi 58 — 3€: another phrase from 
the second chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.8c10; Hurvitz (37 [35]) has: 


By resort to yet other devices 


[The Buddhas] help to clarify the Prime 
Meaning. 
See also the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
28b11. 


The Buddha's wisdom cannot be con- 
ceived; he uses means to teach according 
to people's capacities $% E Bik 7 EME 
it: a phrase from the third chapter of the 
Lotus Sūtra, T 9.12228, except note that 
the sütra uses the phrase "Buddha path" 
instead of “Buddha’s wisdom.” Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 57 [54]) translates: 

The Buddha Path, beyond reckoning and 
discussion, 
We shall preach by resort to expedient 
devices and in accord with what is par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

The intent of the Buddha is difficult 
to calculate (i & #5] il: a phrase from 
the second chapter of the Lotus Sütra, 
T 9.6b18; Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 26 [26]) 
translates: 

My mind [says the Buddha] is difficult to 
fathom, 
Nor is anyone able to question it. 

They are not able to understand #4 
BET: a summary of verses in the second 
chapter of the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.6a, which 
expounds on how people cannot under- 
stand the great wisdom of the Buddha. 
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[vanquished, like dust] scattered by the wind. If you wish to attain these 
means of the Tathagata, how can they be perfected if not through the con- 
templation of the Middle? Therefore cultivate the third contemplation [of 
the Middle]. 


5. Cultivate a firm and strong diligence [81c5] 


Fifth is “great diligence.” If you wish to perform great deeds, you must act 
with great effort KIA. The Lotus Sūtra says, "Suppose there is a brave 
and robust person, who is able to do difficult things..." [As the Ta chih tu 
lun says,] one who is immovable and does not regress—such a person is 
called a [great] being ([Maha]sattva). [Such people] do not mull over their 
physical life, not to mention [mundane] wealth. Even though they attain 
bodhi-wisdom, they still do not cease [in their quest for] what they have not 
yet attained. The results are few and the rewards small for [practicing and 
attaining] the above two contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality 
alone], but for the contemplation of the Middle the meritorious results cover 
the heavens and earth, and the reward is as great as [the pearl] from the 
[king's] top-knot. One cultivates the third contemplation [of the Middle] for 
the sake of great diligence. 

Thus there are very many reasons, or “causes and conditions,’ for culti- 
vating the contemplation of the Middle. I have summarized and explained 


Scattered by the wind M.: see the 
story of Pürna BiH (one of the main 
disciples of the Buddha, known for his 
eloquence in preaching the Dharma) and 
Mañjuśrī (the bodhisattva of wisdom) in 
the Jewel Trunk Sūtra, T 14.476b-477c. 


A brave and robust person, who is 
able to do difficult things $ ERER RE: 
a phrase from the verses in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.39b2; 
Hurvitz (220 [202]) has: 

If there is a brave and stout fellow 
Able to do difficult things, 
The king separates from his top-knot 
A bright pearl, which he gives to him. 

One who is immovable and does not 
regress—such a person is called a [great] 
being 781787; Zw: Ta chih tu lun: 
see T 25.94a16-19; Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 
309) translates: 


Le Sütra dit: Mahàsattva. Quest-ce qu'un 


Mahasattva? 

Réponse. — 1. Maha signifie grand, et 
sattva, étre ou bravoure. Est nommé 

Mahasattva l'homme qui peut accomplir 

une grand oeuvre XB, sans régression 

ni retour dans sa bravoure.... 
Chodron (1, 254) translates: 

The Sūtra says: Mahasattva. What is a 
mahasattva? 
Answer. - 1. Maha means great, and sat- 
tva means being or bravery. The person 
who is able to accomplish a great work 
without regressing or turning back in his 
bravery is called mahasattva. 

Reward is as great as [the pearl] 
from the king's top-knot XRH: see 
the phrases in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.39b3, 
immediately following the phrases quoted 
above about the “brave and stout fellow" 
Hurvitz (220 [202) has, “The king sepa- 
rates from his top-knot/ A bright pearl, 
which he gives to him.’ 
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them in five parts in order to contrast them with the contemplation for 
emerging in conventionality. 


3. Correct cultivation of the contemplation of the Middle [81c11] 


Third is the correct cultivation of the contemplation of the Middle. This 
contemplation properly destroys [fundamental] ignorance. [Fundamental] 
ignorance persists and endures [despite the insights gained from the con- 
templation of emptiness and conventionality], and cannot be seen or known 
by the [four] eyes and [two] discernments [of the levels discussed above]. 
How, then, should [ignorance] be contemplated? 

For example, it is like the first contemplation [of emptiness] wherein you 
contemplate the true[, that is, emptiness]. The true[, that is, emptiness] has 
no visible form nor any extension. You merely contemplate the thoughts of 
the aggregates (skandha), sense entrances (ayatana), and sense fields (dhatu), 
and analyze the delusions of the three conventionalities with the tetralemma, 
skillfully cultivate contemplation, and attain the arousing of undefiled 
[thoughts or wisdom]; this is called insight into the true[, that is, emptiness]. 
The next contemplation is the contemplation of conventionality. What is 
[the contemplation of] conventionality? Merely contemplate the wisdom of 
emptiness and realize non-emptiness. Examine one by one all activity [of the 
mind] in a single thought —-Ù [or, "single-mindedly"], and thus arouse the 
Dharma eye and come to universally know [all] diseases and their medicinal 
remedies or antidotes; this is called the contemplation of conventionality. 

The contemplation of ignorance is also like this. Through contemplating 
[and attaining] the wisdoms of the two contemplations [of emptiness and 
conventionality], you should destroy their respective delusions; this is called 
[a kind of] wisdom. But now you are aspiring for the Middle Way, so these 
wisdoms [based on the insights of emptiness and conventionality] become 
delusions. [Although a kind of “wisdom,’] these delusions are an obstacle to 
those [who seek] the wisdom of the Middle; therefore this is called an obsta- 
cle of wisdom [or, “wisdom obstacle" (jieyavarana)]. Also, this "wisdom" [of 


[Four] eyes and [two] discernments 
BRI: or, more simply, “Ignorance is hid- 
den and cannot be seen with the eyes nor 
known through intellectual speculation"? 

The "four" eyes and "two" discernments 
are glosses added by Ikeda (see Gendai- 
goyaku, 415). Presumably the four eyes 
are the "five eyes" minus the Buddha eye 
(since this "eye" is attained only at a higher 


level), that is, the physical eye, the divine 
eye, the eye of wisdom, and the Dharma 
eye; and the "two discernments" are those 
of the wisdom gained from the previous 
two contemplations, that is, of emptiness 
and conventionality. 

Wisdom obstacle $9: see my article 
on "Chih-i5 interpretation of jrieyavarana: 
An application of the threefold truth 
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one-sided emptiness or conventionality] is an obstacle to the wisdom of the 
Middle, so that the wisdom of the Middle is not aroused; therefore it is called 
an obstacle to wisdom 4€. The first is wisdom as an active obstacle, and the 
second is wisdom that is being [passively] obstructed. 

For example, it is like the sixty-two kinds of [mistaken] views—these 
views have a certain sapience, but this sapience is a worldly wisdom. If you 
aspire for the undefiled [pure wisdom of a Buddha, with no "outflows" of 
passions], then this [mundane] sapience, along with [mistaken] views and 
conceptual attitudes, is an obstacle to the true [realization of emptiness]. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the two truths, along with [fundamental] igno- 
rance, obstructs the wisdom of the Middle. Again, “delusion” is that which 
obstructs BEBÉ, and the wisdom of the Middle is that which is obstructed FT 
E. Thus “wisdom obstacle" refers to a combination of the active and pas- 
sive, the subject and object #EAT[, that is, both that which obstructs and that 
which is obstructed]. 

How, then, can the two wisdoms [of emptiness and conventionality] 
be contemplated as ignorance $&BJ? If this [wisdom] is enlightenment ĦA, 
then the universal wisdom [of a Buddha] would be readily manifested, and 
you would have penetrating knowledge of all the Buddha dharmas such as 
fearlessness and the ten powers, would be perfectly endowed with full awak- 
ening, and would have attained enlightenment. But the situation now [with 
only the wisdom from the contemplations of emptiness and conventionality] 
is not like this [since you have not yet attained Buddhahood]; how can it not 
be [a kind of] “ignorance” #Ħ [instead of “enlightenment” Bj]. 

This contemplation of ignorance consists of three parts: first, the con- 
templation of ignorance; second, the contemplation of Dharma-nature; and 
third, the contemplation of true [emptiness] and [conventional] conditions. 


concept" (1983) for a discussion of how 
Chih-i uses the threefold truth structure 
to interpret this term jrieyavarana from 
the Indian tradition as both "obstacle 
of wisdom" (a tentative kind of wisdom 
that obstructs the attainment of a higher 
wisdom) and "obstacle to wisdom" (the 
higher wisdom that is being obstructed). 
I will use the ambiguous term "wisdom 
obstacle" to translate this term 4 in 
order to include both of these meanings. 
This term is discussed again in more detail 
below; see Mo-ho chih-kuan at 85b22-c29. 


The first is wisdom as an active obsta- 
cle & HEI, and the second is wisdom that 
is being obstructed 4 4#k/#: or, “The first 
is wisdom as the subject of obstruction, 
and the second is wisdom as the object of 
obstruction.” The Shiki (BT-IV, 246) raises 
the question of whether or not fundamen- 
tal ignorance and the wisdom of empti- 
ness and conventionality are the same if 
they are both the content of the wisdom 
obstacle. The answer is that of course the 
two are not the same, yet they are both 
obstacles to higher wisdom. Chih-i deals 
with this question later. 
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1. The contemplation of ignorance [8221] 


[82a] The contemplation of ignorance is as follows. [First] bring your 
thoughts into conformity with the wisdom of emptiness and conventional- 
ity. Contemplate these two wisdoms [and ask yourself], would [the wisdom 
of the Middle] arise from Dharma-nature or would it arise from ignorance, 
or would it arise from a merging of Dharma-nature and ignorance? Suppose 
it arises from Dharma-nature, but [this cannot be so because] Dharma- 
nature is non-arising. Suppose it arises from ignorance, but [this cannot be 
so because] ignorance has no [ultimate] reality and thus has no connections 
with the Middle Way. Suppose it arises from a combination of them together, 
but this option involves the flaws of both. Suppose it arises apart from [these 
options], but this would involve [arising] without any cause or condition[, 
which is impossible]. The Middle Treatise says, "Dharmas do not arise from 
themselves, and so forth" Expansively deconstruct [dharmas] in this way, 
as I explained above in the section on [conventionality as] causally arising. 
When you perform this contemplation, [all delusions] are put to rest and 
purified, your thoughts are not dependent [on anything], and there is noth- 
ing to be attached to, awakened concerning, or know [because all dharmas 
are empty]. That which contemplates and that which is contemplated are 
both empty, and cannot be expressed. Even if you do not advance as far as 
arousing [insight into] the true [emptiness], by means of the tetralemma you 
can certainly attain [a state of] non-attachment. This is analogous to viewing 
a tree stump, in the dark and from afar, and wondering if it is a person or 
just a stump. [As you contemplate this image, you may think,] a person has 


The flaws of both AJA —58: that is, 
Chih-i has just pointed out that wisdom 
cannot arise from either Dharma-nature 
or ignorance individually; the implication 
is, how could it arise from a combination 
of these insufficient options? 


Dharmas do not arise from them- 
selves 88i EI^E: see the famous phrases 
from the opening of the Middle Treatise, 
T 30.2b6-7, already quoted many times 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, that “dharmas 
do not arise from themselves, nor do 
they arise from others, nor do they arise 
together, nor without a cause; therefore 
they are said to be non-arising." 


Section on causal arising ARK Pit: see 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 64a29-b25. 


Viewing a tree stump. in the dark and 
from afar, and wondering if it is a person 
or a just a stump Ri ri& SRELT EAMA: 
this image appears in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.147c1; Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 727) trans- 
lates the context: 


Pour la naissance d'une notion, il peut y 
avoir deux sortes de causes et conditions: 
certaines notions dérivent d'une réalité, 
d'autres, d'une non-réalité TR, telles que 
les visions du réve (svapnadrsta), la lune 
réfléchie sur leau (udakacandra) ou la 
souche, vue dans lobscurité et quon prend 
pour un homme. 


Chodron (2, 576) translates: 


There can be two kinds of causes and 
conditions for the arising of a concept: 
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six types of the features of movement, and a tree stump does not have these 
six types [of movement]; the object does not move, so after contemplating 
it for a while you may [correctly] conclude that it is a tree stump [and not a 
person], though it is still not clear. Arousing attachment to the tetralemma is 
analogous to the features of movement 8)7H, “movement” SJ is analogous to 
transience 5&5, and “no movement" 7^ 8j is analogous to constancy %; after 
contemplating this for a long time without ceasing, and certainly coming to 
know its constancy, attachment to the four [options] does not arise, but since 
you have not yet destroyed ignorance, you still do not fully comprehend. 
Even though you do not fully comprehend, you certainly know that the con- 
stancy of one is the constancy of all, because you practice the great and direct 
path (4.38 [to Buddhahood] without adversity. 

The previous [two contemplations of emptiness and conventionality] 
involve a piercing and thorough [deconstruction of] [mistaken] views, con- 
ceptual attitudes, and the minute dust-like [delusions]; however, the wisdom 
of these two contemplations is [insufficient to penetrate] the diamond-like 
[solidity of fundamental ignorance]. The contemplation that destroys and 
deconstructs the wisdom obstacle is called contemplation that is a piercing 
contemplation. Resting in this principle is called contemplation as penetrat- 
ing insight. [To realize that] this principle is inconceivable is called the 
supreme meaning of emptiness. This is called wisdom in relative contrast 
to the obstinate emptiness of the two vehicles, but [the realization of] the 
Dharma-realm is neither [simply] wisdom nor non-wisdom. In this way the 
contemplation of the Middle involves three meanings. 


until one reaches a “diamond stratum” 
that cannot be pierced by even a sword 
or hatchet. This analogy has been used in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan before; see notes at 
21c7-8, and the discussion of the meaning 
of contemplation as a "piercing" RẸ of 
obstacles. 


some concepts stem from a reality, others 
from a non-reality, such as the visions in 
a dream, the moon reflected in water, or 
the tree-stump seen in the darkness and 
mistaken for a man. Such names come 
from non-realities but are able to pro- 
voke the arising of a concept. 


Six types of the features of movement 
7x23 BUB: the activities of the six senses? 


You practice the great and direct path 
without adversity íT X1& 8 8E I lE: this 
phrase is from the Sutra of Immeasurable 
Meanings, T 9.387b11. The Threefold Lotus 
Sutra (19) translates this as "there is no suf- 
fering in practicing the great direct way.’ 

Diamond-like 5 Wl: see the analogy in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.649c17- 
20, that of digging through the ground 


Piercing contemplation [H]#2% and 
penetrating insight #1:2 and emptiness: 
compare these three meanings and terms 
with the “three relative meanings of con- 
templation” discussed in Chapter II on 
the “Explanation of Terms” in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 21c5-21. The first two use the 
same terms, but in Chapter II the third 
meaning is that of “contemplation in [rela- 
tive] contrast to non-contemplation.” 


Three meanings —3&: that is, wisdom, 
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Again, realizing (penetrating) insight into the essence of the wis- 
dom obstacle of ignorance [means to realize that the arising of dharmas 
through] self, others, both, and without cause are all unobtainable. [As the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says,] it is like a precept-upholding bhiksu who 
perceives that there is no bug on the water, and wonders if that which is 
moving [on the water] is a bug or some dust. A bug would show some sign 
of life, but dust would show no sign of life. After contemplating it precisely 
without ceasing, he would know that it is dust, though not clearly and fully. 
If you say that ignorance has the four natures, then it has the nature of aris- 
ing and moving; if you say that [ignorance] does not have these four natures, 
then without these natures it does not arise nor move. Although you know 
that it does not move, this is not for certain; although it is not for certain, 
you certainly contemplate it as constantly abiding and unmovable. The flow 
and movement of the two extremes of samsara and nirvana have already 
been put to an end by the above two contemplations; however, ignorance 
still remains, so the rolling and turning [of transmigration] is not yet stilled. 
Now [with the contemplation of the Middle] the penetrating insight into the 
basis of the mind and the quieting and purification of ignorance is called 
“cessation as stilling.” Resting in this principle is “cessation as stopping.’ [To 
realize] the constant abiding of this principle, that it is neither cessation nor 
non-cessation [is the meaning of “cessation” as the Middle]. This is called 
"cessation" in relative contrast to that which is transient and moving. [82b] 
Thus that which is neither cessation nor non-cessation is called the "cessa- 
tion of the Middle,’ and this includes [these] three meanings. 

Again, as for [overcoming] the thoughts [that form] the wisdom 


non-wisdom, and neither wisdom nor 
non-wisdom; or the three meanings of 
piercing, penetrating insight, and incon- 
ceivable? 

Precept-upholding bhiksu who per- 
ceives that there is no bug on the water, 
and wonders if that which is moving is 
a bug or dust JI S5 IU Fr 82.28 iak Hp Bh 
EBMER: see the Mahdparinirva Sütra, 
T 12.653a6-9, in a passage on the attain- 
ments of bodhisattvas of ten abodes: 

Again, they are like a precept-uphold- 
ing bhiksu who perceives no bug in the 
water, but only the signs of a bug [mov- 
ing in the water], and has this thought, "I 
wonder if this movement [in the water] is 
that of a bug, or that of some dust?" After 


observing it for a while without ceasing, 
he would know that it is dust, though not 
clearly and fully. The bodhisattvas of the 
ten abodes perceives the nature of the 
Tathagata within his own body, but also 
in this way and not clearly and fully. 
Four natures luft: of arising from self, 
others, both and without cause? 
Rolling and turning i88: or "switching 
back and forth between [the two contem- 
plations];" as in the next paragraph. 


Cessation as stilling Gil, stopping # 
IE, and neither 3E1EJEA IE: compare these 
three definitions to the three meanings of 
"relative cessation" discussed in Chapter 
II, 21b16-c5. 
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obstacle, there is the cessation-and-contemplation of the four options of 
the three types of conventionality, [the practices of] faith [in the Dharma 
teachings] and Dharma [meditation] and switching between them, and the 
skillful cultivation of the siddhantas, all as explained previously. Thus [the 
practice of contemplating] the four options [of the tetralemma] is a gate of 
contemplation [of the Middle Way]. There is no place to cultivate contem- 
plation apart from [the contemplation of] these four options, and through 
[the practice of] skillful means you can penetrate this gate and attain insight 
into the Middle Way, but once [you attain this insight of the Middle Way] 
there is no [longer any need for the] contemplation of the four [options]. If 
you attain realization [of the Middle] through one contemplation, there is 
no need to cultivate [the contemplations] any further since the other options 
are included therein. If you have not yet penetrated and realized [the Mid- 
dle], you should diligently cultivate the four options, and with these means 
acquire awakening. If you are attached to these four [options], you will be 
burned and hindered and obstructed and will not be able to penetrate [the 
Middle]. If you are not entangled in attachments, then as you contemplate 
ignorance through the four options you can attain awakening. 


2. The contemplation of Dharma-nature [82b9] 


Second is the destruction of ignorance in terms of Dharma-nature. In the 
above [we discussed] the four options [of the tetralemma] to contemplate 
the wisdom obstacle, that even if we seek [to discover] the arising of igno- 
rance it cannot be obtained with certainty. Although this gives rise to a 
type of understanding and to the arousing of one [type of] concentration, it 
certainly leads to the conclusion that ignorance is indivisible from Dharma- 
nature. But this sort of deliberate conceptualization is not the mind of awak- 
ening, but only arouses a contemplative understanding. This is like seeing 
dust [on the water] or a stump in the dark and knowing certainly that it is 
dust, or a stump. Now you should shift your contemplation to contemplate 
the Dharma-nature [as follows]: is it that the thoughts of ignorance should 
be extinguished and the thoughts of Dharma-nature arise, or is it that [the 
thoughts of ignorance] are not extinguished and the thoughts of Dharma- 
nature arise, or is it that they are both extinguished and not extinguished 
and the thoughts of Dharma-nature arise, or is it that they are neither extin- 


As explained previously #20 Aisi: an insect on the water or a human being; 
see earlier at Mo-ho chih-kuan at 65b. see the example of the dust on the water 

Like seeing dust or a stump in the dark mistaken for an insect, above at Mo-ho 
and certainly knowing that it is dust, or — chih-kuan 82b20-23, and the example of 
a stump Aff REDARE: rather than the tree stump at Mo-ho chih-kuan 81210. 
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guished nor not extinguished and the thoughts of Dharma-nature arise? If 
ignorance is extinguished and the thoughts of Dharma-nature arise, how is it 
that extinguishing is able to result in arising? If it arises from not extinguish- 
ing, then enlightenment Hj [Dharma-nature] and ignorance #£44 are parallel 
3f [and this is logically unacceptable]. If it is said that they arise together, this 
option involves the flaws of both [of the first two options]. And it is impos- 
sible for them to be considered apart [because nothing happens without 
a cause]. [All things arise] neither from themselves, nor from others, nor 
together, nor without a cause. In this way [you should consider] each of the 
four options within each individual option, [practice] faith [in the Dharma 
teachings] and Dharma [meditation] and switching between them, skillfully 
cultivate the four siddhantas, and you will be able to attain awakening and, 
with these four gates, penetrate to the [cool and pure] pool [of wisdom]. 
Even if you do not yet attain awakening, you will have a certainty that you 
can destroy ignorance through the wisdom of the contemplation of the Mid- 
dle Way. Constantly learn in this way, and do not cultivate other methods. 


3. The contemplation of the true emptiness 
and conventional conditions [82b21] 


Third is the destruction and deconstruction of ignorance in terms of the true 
[= emptiness] and the conditions [= conventionality]. 

In relative contrast to what does the contemplation of this contemplative 
wisdom [of the Middle] derive its names? Is it wisdom, or is it not wisdom? 
In terms of horizontal contrasts $ff, the Buddhas of the ten directions 
have wisdom and enlightenment, and in contrast to them I do not have 
wisdom and enlightenment. In terms of vertical contrasts &f$, I will in 
the future destroy and remove my blind dark [ignorance] and attain great 
enlightenment, and in contrast to this, now I do not have wisdom and I 
am not enlightened. In this way, are wisdom and enlightenment cultivated 


Contemplation of the true and of 
conditions # Hi: The Kogi (BT-IV, 258) 
points out that these terms are found in 
the Dasabhümi-vyakhyana and discussed 
by the Ti-lun scholars, to whom "the cul- 
tivation of the real" referred to cultivation 
based on an unchanging substance, and 
"the cultivation of conditions" referred to 
cultivation based on the functioning of 
conditions. The Kogi adds that, in terms 
of the three contemplations, "cultivation 
of conditions" refers to the contempla- 


tions of emptiness and conventionality, 
and the "cultivation of the true" refers to 
the contemplation of the Middle. “Cul- 
tivation of conditions" is a deliberative 
type of contemplation; "cultivation of the 
true" refers to a spontaneous, natural cul- 
tivation. However, as Chih-i points out 
below, the Middle is "neither the true nor 
conditions,' so I prefer to interpret "true" 
[as is often the case with Chih-i] to refer 
to emptiness, and "conditions" to refer to 
conventionality. 
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according to [conventional] conditions, or cultivated according to the truth 
[of emptiness], or cultivated according to a combination of conditions and 
the truth, or [cultivated] apart from the truth and conditions? If we say that 
they are cultivated according to conditions, [this does not obtain because] 
conditions are transient #£7; how can they give rise to that which is constant 
or permanent 7$? If we say that they are cultivated according to the truth, 
[this does not obtain because] the truth [of emptiness or the Middle] can- 
not be cultivated. There are two traditional interpretations of this. The first 
is that the cultivation of conditions manifests the cultivation of the true. 
The second is that the cultivation of conditions is extinguished and the true 
is spontaneously manifested. "The spontaneous manifestation of the true" 
means that it arises on its own. [82c] For [the true] to be manifested through 
[the cultivation of] conditions means that it arises through another. The 
combination of [the cultivation of] the true and conditions means that they 
arise together [but this is not possible]. [For wisdom and enlightenment to 
arise] apart from conditions and the true means that they arise without a 
cause [which again is not possible]. Thus, seeking wisdom through the four 
options, we find that it is unobtainable. Again, non-wisdom is also unob- 
tainable. Why is this so? Because wisdom is explained in relative contrast to 
non-wisdom. If there is no wisdom, that which is in contrast to it is unob- 
tainable. It is the same for non-wisdom. If you are attached to [conventional] 
conditions or the true [emptiness], and affirm one or the other, you cannot 
arouse the Middle [Way], and so both are “wisdom obstacles" [in the sense 
of obstacles to the wisdom of the Middle]. If you are not attached [to these 
options], this is the four gates [of teaching that lead to the attainment of the 
Middle]. If you attain an affinity with the principle [of reality, of the Middle], 
[you realize that] this principle is neither the truth [of merely emptiness], 
nor the conditions [of merely conventionality], nor both, not apart from 
them; it cannot be [fully] expressed or signified. 

Nor should you be attached to a [specific] siddhanta or skillful means. 
The explanations are different according to conditions, and hearing them 
can lead to the attainment of the path. For example, you can give rise to the 
constant through [teaching about] the transient. The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra 
says, "The causes are transient, but the fruit is constant,’ and "from a [foul- 


Two traditional interpretations #1 around the time of Chih-i. 
WX: the source of these interpretations is The causes are transient, but the fruit is 
unknown. The Kōgi (BT-IV, 259) refers to constant HE: # ii -J& 45: see the Maha- 
the Text on the Meaning of the Ten Stages — parinirvàna Sutra, T 12.840c29-841a1: 
tiği, a Ti-lun text compiled by Hui- Brahman, in your Dharma teachings 
yuan towards the end of the 6th century, the cause is constant, and the results are 
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smelling] castor oil (eranda) seed arises a sandalwood tree.” [This is arising 
from another.] At times it is said that this [insight of the Middle] arises from 
the seed-nature (gotra) of the Dharma King; this is [arising from itself and] 
the cultivation of the true. Or it is said that "the attainment of the light of 
bodhi-wisdom is caused by the extinction of ignorance.’ [This is arising from 
both.] Or it is said that "it is neither from internal contemplation nor exter- 
nal contemplation that you attain this wisdom.” [This is arising from neither, 
or without a cause.] It is an attainment that is not an attainment; and thus 
there is no attainment that is attained; this is to realize the meaning of empti- 
ness Á?7E3*. [Realizing] that there is no attainment is an attainment; this is 
to realize the meaning of conventionality A‘. Attainment and the lack of 
attainment are all unattainable; the illumination of both attainment and no 
attainment is the meaning of the Middle. 

Bodhisattvas unilaterally give instruction from [the perspective of] one 
[of these four] gates. For example, Vasubandhu clarified [the idea of] the alaya 
consciousness as the worldly truth, and that thusness is distinct [from this 
defiled consciousness]. This [idea] was the main point of his discourse, and 
meditative concentration (dhyana) [was considered] an auxiliary practice of 


transient, but in my Dharma teachings, 
although the cause is transient, the result 
is constant. Where is the error? 


From a castor oil seed arises a sandal- 
wood tree (i£ (7 MI T- ^E 1848151: a phrase from 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra at T 12.728c1; 
a king, speaking to the Buddha, says: 

I now see for the first time an eranda seed 
giving birth to a sandalwood tree. [That 
is to say] my body is the "eranda seed,’ 
and my mind, with no roots of faith, is 
the “sandalwood tree.” 


This simile has been used previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see 10b3-4 and espe- 
cially the numerous notes at 54c22-24. 


Arises from the seed-nature of the 
Dharma King f£; EEEH: the source 
for this phrase unknown. 


Attainment of the light of bodhi- 
wisdom is caused by the extinction of 
ignorance Dd 2 HHRI 5 HIE: see the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.732a23-24. 
This phrase has been quoted already in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 8a2-3. 


It is neither from internal contempla- 
tion nor external contemplation that you 
attain wisdom FFA BIEN Fe HR: 


see the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.236a16-19: 


The Brahman Senika [or Srenika] 
attained the contemplation of the non- 
internal contemplation, and thus had 
insight into this wisdom. He attained the 
contemplation of the non-external con- 
templation, and thus had insight into this 
wisdom. He attained the contemplation 
of neither internal nor external contem- 
plation, and thus had insight into this 
wisdom. He also attained the contempla- 
tion of that which is not non-wisdom, 
and thus had insight into this wisdom. 

See also the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
48c18 and 54c27-29. 

Vasubandhu clarified the dlaya con- 
sciousness as the worldly truth, and that 
thusness is distinct X $ BH B A ND ik f3 
tras BI A Kn: Ikeda (Kenkyüchushaku, 
389) cites the Dasabhumi-vyakhyana at T 
26.179b-c as an example of this kind of 
thinking by Vasubandhu. 
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the path and a secondary adornment. For [another] example, the Middle 
Treatise [of Nagarjuna] gives instruction concerning ultimate emptiness, so 
“emptiness” is the main point, and the rest [of the contents] are relegated to 
the status of auxiliary practices of the path. The other gates or teachings are 
also found in the treatises written by the bodhisattvas; these treatises pres- 
ent various different teachings, but they do not go beyond the four gates. 
Although there is a variety of teachings [and practices] as causes [for attain- 
ing wisdom], once you have encountered an affinity [with them and attained 
wisdom], [you realize that the teachings and practices] are not different [in 
their goal and results]. If you realize this intent, why should there be sharp 
disputations and painful debate of their [so-called] contradictions? 

If you utilize the four gates to cultivate contemplation, at times this 
involves bliss [or “following one’s desires” ], at times it involves [using] skill- 
ful means, at times it involves regulating [or “healing, therapeutics” #74], 
and at times involves realization [of the supreme truth]. It is this way for 
one gate, and is also the same for the other gates. Although the practices of 
contemplation [for each gate] are distinct, there is no difference with regard 
to the path that is attained. The sutras and treatises are not the same because 
they are responding to [various] conditions; the ancient disputes, with their 
difficulties that cannot be penetrated, should be understood in this way, 
and [the difficulties will be resolved] like the melting of ice and the dissipa- 
tion of clouds. Such a practice of contemplation will result in an affinity of 
the teachings [of the Buddha] and the faculties [of sentient beings] with 
the principle [of reality]. When these come together in harmony, how can 
there be [any argument over] affirmation or negation [of this or that posi- 
tion]? People with clear eyesight "rely on the meaning and do not rely on the 
words.” People with wisdom will certainly not arouse doubt. Those without 
eyesight and without understanding will go to great trouble [to dispute over 
these matters] and should be pitied; of what benefit is it to them? 


neutical] methods. What are these four? 
[They should] rely on the Dharma and 
not rely on people; rely on the meaning 
and not the words; rely on wisdom and 
not rely on knowledge; rely on the sütras 
of complete meaning and not rely on 


Ultimate emptiness #2: see, for 
example, the opening section of the Mid- 
dle Treatise, T 30.1a-b; the phrase “ulti- 
mate emptiness” appears at 1c4. 

Bliss && means É, regulating 3, real- 
ization A: these four possibilities parallel 
the four siddhantas, though the terminol- 
ogy is a bit different. 


sütras of incomplete meaning. 


On these "four hermeneutical meth- 


Rely on the meaning and do not rely 
on the words ÆT (Kai: see, e.g., the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.642a21-24: 

The bhiksus should rely on four [herme- 


ods” see the article by Étienne Lamotte on 
"Assessment of Textual Interpretation in 
Buddhism" in Donald S. Lopez, ed., Bud- 
dhist Hermeneutics, 1988, 11-28. 
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Question: [You say that] ignorance is indivisible from Dharma-nature, 
and Dharma-nature is indivisible from ignorance. When ignorance is 
destroyed, is not Dharma-nature [also] destroyed? When Dharma-nature is 
manifested, is not ignorance manifested? 

Answer: That is so. The principle [of reality] truly cannot be named [or 
expressed in words], but it is called "Dharma-nature" in relative contrast 
to ignorance. When Dharma-nature is manifested, ignorance turns and 
changes [83a] to enlightened clarity. When ignorance is destroyed there is 
no ignorance; in contrast to what does one still discuss a “Dharma-nature”? 

Question: If ignorance is indivisible from Dharma-nature, and there is 
no ignorance, then with what is [Dharma-nature] indivisible TRE[? 

Answer: It is like pointing out to a person who is not familiar with ice 
that water is ice and ice is water, and that these are just names. How can you 
say that there are two [different] things that are indivisible? It is like a jewel 
that gives forth water[-like light] when facing the moon, and gives forth 
fire[-like light] when facing the sun, and [gives forth] neither water nor fire 
when not facing [the sun or moon]. These [ignorance and Dharma-nature] 
are one, and not two; as there is [one] jewel that [gives forth] water and fire. 


4. Clarifying the levels of attainment and their benefits [8326] 


Fourth is the levels [of attainment] from cultivating the contemplation of 
the Middle. The previous two cessations [of emptiness and conventionality] 
are means for [removing] the dual impediments to the Middle Way. The two 
contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality] are means for the dual 
illumination [of emptiness and conventionality, and thus the Middle Way]. 
By means of this [removal of] impediments and [attainment of] illumina- 
tion, you attain realization of the Middle Way. The dual currents flow natu- 
rally, and the dual illuminations [arise] naturally. The cultivation of these 
dual currents involves three contexts. 

[1] First is the “Shared advancing to the Distinct” 5! £38, which involves 
teaching the cultivation [of the path] up to the seventh bhümi stage, and the 
teaching of enlightenment at the eighth stage. For the Distinct Teachings, [up 
through] the ten levels of merit transference involves teaching cultivation 


Jewel and water and fire ?1— [5] H ^E 
7K (a) BAEK 7S Te Bl) SEZK X: the source of this 
analogy is unknown. Although it sounds 
like it could be from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra or Ta chih tu lun, a digital search 
of the SAT database turned up only this 
Mo-ho chih-kuan passage and a quote from 
a later commentary on the Lankavatara 


Sutra (T no. 1791). 


Dual currents iii: of both emptiness 
and conventionality, that is, the Middle? 


Three contexts =: that is, that of the 
Shared Teachings advancing to the Dis- 
tinct Teachings, that of the Perfect Teach- 
ing, and that of the Tripitaka Teachings? 
See the discussion that follows below. 
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[of the path], and ascending to the bhümi stages involves teaching enlight- 
enment. In this way the cultivation [of the path] and [the attainment of] 
enlightenment is higher and farther and faster [in the Distinct Teachings]. 
Beginners cannot attain even the cultivation of [the first bhümi stage of] 
“parched wisdom,’ so how are they able to have the enlightenment of the 
eighth stage? This contemplation of the Middle Way thus has no benefit for 
ordinary people. Again, beginners are not yet able to enter the stages from 
that of the ten levels of faith to the ten levels of merit transference. If they 
cannot [attain even] the levels of merit transference, how can they attain the 
cultivation of the Middle? If there is no cultivation, there is no enlighten- 
ment. For ordinary people, this contemplation of the Middle Way is like 
facing a cliff, and of no benefit. 

[2] Now I will clarify [the levels of] the Perfect Teaching. The begin- 
ning at the five preliminary grades is a very ordinary stage, yet [those of the 
Perfect Teaching] are able to perfectly contemplate the three truths and thus 
cultivate emptiness[, conventionality,] and the Middle—“sit on the seat of 
the Tathagata” and cultivate the forbearance of quiescent extinction [that is, 
emptiness], “don the robe of the Tathagata” and cultivate the concentration 
and wisdom of a Buddha and be adorned oneself with the adornments of 
a Tathagata [Middle], and cultivate unconditioned compassion and “enter 
the room of the Tathagata” [conventionality]. At the beginning they start 
at the first level [of “joy, the first of the five preliminary grades], and then 
progress to enter the fifth [grade of “properly keeping the six perfections"], 
where they arouse the dharma [of the next level] of [identity in] resem- 
blance. "When you see a crane, [you know] there is a lake; when you observe 


Five preliminary grades fim: the first 
and lowest stages for those of the Perfect 
Teaching. See Chart I in Volume 3. 


Sit on the seat ^^ 213K, don the robe 
X UD X, enter the room AK of the 
Tathagata: phrases are from the Lotus 
Sütra, T 9.31c23-26, referred to many 
times in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sütra, 179-80 [164]) has: 

If a good man or good woman after the 
extinction of the Thus Come One wishes 
to preach this Scripture of the Dharma 
Blossom to the fourfold assembly, how 
is he or she to preach it? This good man 
or good woman is to enter the room of 
the Thus Come One, don the cloak of the 
Thus Come One, sit on the throne of the 


Thus Come One, and only then preach 
this scripture broadly to the fourfold 
assembly. The room of the Thus Come 
One is the thought of great compassion 
toward all living beings. The cloak of 
the Thus Come One is the thought of 
tender forbearance and the bearing of 
insult with equanimity. The throne of the 
Thus Come One is the emptiness of all 
dharmas. 


Level of resemblance fH4J: the fourth 
of the "six perfections,' corresponding 
to the "ten levels of faith" in the Perfect 
Teaching; see Chart 1. 

When you see a crane, there is a lake; 


when you observe smoke, there is fire R, 
88 Sith 881888: see the Mahdparinirvana 
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smoke, [you know] there is fire,’ so people of the level of resemblance realize 
the purity of the six senses. For example, if non-Buddhists do not cultivate 
mindfulness, they can never attain the stage of “heat.” It is the same for the 
two contemplations [of emptiness and conventionality]; unless you cultivate 
the Middle Way, you cannot arouse [true] understanding [of emptiness and 
conventionality]. Now [those of the Perfect Teaching] cultivate the Middle 
Way [at the level of] the five preliminary grades and are able to give birth 
to [true] understanding [of emptiness and conventionality], turn and enter 
[the stage of] the first abode, and thus destroy ignorance. Therefore the 
Avatamsaka Sūtra explains the stage of the first abode as “undefiled like 
emptiness, the pure and wondrous Dharma body, profoundly responds to 
all [sentient beings]; the afflictions proper and their habitual proclivities are 


Sutra, T 12.708b18-c1: 


Good son, there are two types of seeing. 
First, there is the seeing of appearances 
#8425, and second, there is full and com- 
plete seeing T J 5d. What is the "seeing 
of appearances"? It is like when you see 
smoke from afar, and say that you have 
seen fire even though you have not really 
seen fire. Although you have not actually 
seen fire, it is not a delusion [to conclude 
that there is fire]. Or, [it is like] seeing 
a crane in the sky you say that you have 
seen [lake-]water. Although you have 
not actually seen water, it is not a delu- 
sion [to conclude that water is near]. It is 
like a person who sees from afar a fence 
broken open by the horns of a bull, and 
says that he has seen a bull. Although 
this person has not actually seen a bull, it 
is not a delusion [to conclude that a bull 
was there]. It is like seeing a pregnant 
woman and saying that you have seen 
[sexual] desires. Although you have not 
actually seen [the playing out of] sexual 
desires, again it is not a delusion [to con- 
clude that sexual intercourse took place]. 
It is like seeing a tree put forth leaves, 
and saying that you have seen water. 
Although you did not actually see water, 
again it is not a delusion [to conclude 
that water is nearby and available for the 
tree]. Again, it is like seeing clouds and 
saying that you have see rain. Although 


you did not actually see rain, again it 
is not a delusion [to conclude that rain 
may fall from the clouds]. It is like seeing 
physical and verbal deeds and saying that 
you have seen the mind. Although you 
have not actually seen the mind, again it 
is not a delusion [to conclude that mental 
functions are behind the physical and 
verbal deeds]. This is called the "seeing of 
appearances." 

What is "full and complete seeing"? It is 
as an eye sees visible form (rüpa). Good 
son, it is as a person whose eyes are clear 
and pure can see what is in the palm of 
his hand without any longing. 

The stage of heat #: the first of the four 
good roots, the levels of attainment just 
beyond that of the various states of mind- 
fulness; see the stages under the Tripitaka 
Teachings in Chart 1. The traditional com- 
mentaries point to the section discussing 
the stage of “heat” in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.824a-c, which includes the 
phrase "All non-Buddhist followers con- 
template only six practices, but my dis- 
ciples are involved in sixteen practice" 
(824b6-8), but the connection of this text 
with Chih-i's argument is tenuous. 


Undefiled like emptiness, the pure 
and wondrous Dharma body, pro- 
foundly responds to all; the afflictions 
proper and their habitual proclivities are 
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all exhausted in a moment, with none left behind,’ and “Their first aspira- 
tion [for enlightenment] exceeds that of [Sàkya] muni" This is the meaning 
here [of the levels of attainment for those of the Perfect Teaching]. From the 
beginning, at the first grade [of "joy" ], until finally arriving at the first stage 
of abodes, can be cultivated in one life, and can be attested to in one life. It 
is not [like those of the Shared Teachings who must] wait to practice [the 
Middle Way] until they ascend to the seventh bhümi stage, or [like those 
of the Distinct Teachings who must] wait until [the first bhümi stage of] 
"joy" before they realize the "dual currents" [of the Middle Way that brings 
together both emptiness and conventionality]. The levels of the previous 
[Shared and Distinct] Teachings are set high; this is a teaching of means. 
The levels of the Perfect Teaching begin low; this is a truly real teaching. The 
Lotus Sütra says, "Such things are my [skillful] means, and all the Buddhas 
[83b] do likewise. Now I should teach for you that which is most real.” This 
is the meaning here [for the Perfect Teaching]. 

[3] Next, the bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka Teachings sit on the seat of 
enlightenment while they still embrace some delusions; therefore they do 
not have the dual currents [of the Middle, incorporating both emptiness and 
conventionality]. The level of the “dual currents" belongs only to [the final 
stage of] a Buddha. As for those who are able to advance to the Distinct from 
the Shared, the level of “dual currents" [of the Middle] is at the eighth bhümi 
stage. For those of the Distinct Teachings, the level of "dual currents" [of the 
Middle] is at the first bhümi stage. Thus these [Teachings] involve a gradual 


all exhausted in a moment, with none 
left behind $n ze 18 Hg E E ETATE 
H. JE ER A — Fg E E RUE IER: see the 
Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.455a25-28 and c7: 


The pure Dharma body of bodhisattvas 
Is immeasurable yet empty. 
In accordance with the wishes and plea- 
sure [of sentient beings] 
It does not fail to be manifested to all. 
This mind is undefiled, 
Truly real, and not a delusion. 
It purifies the passionate afflictions 
So that all of them no longer exist.... 
Removing and extinguishing all passion- 
ate afflictions, 
Forever exhausting them, with none 
remaining. 
Their first aspiration exceeds that 
of (Sakya]muni #) #i8#/E: see the 


Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.472c16. This phrase 
has been quoted by Chih-i previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see at 73a10-11. 


Such things are my means, and all the 
Buddhas do likewise. Now I should teach 
for you that which is most real init < 
FERH Sia PEDE E IU d EE 
a famous phrase from the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.20b20-22. Hurvitz (109 [102]) translates 
the context: 

Kasyapa, let it be known 
That, when by invoking causes and 
conditions 
And a variety of parables 
I demonstrate the Buddha Path, 
This is my expedient device. 
The other Buddhas are also this way. 
Now, for your sakes, 
I preach the most true Reality. 
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guidance, and as the levels diminish to a lower level, the true intent becomes 
manifest. Thus although it is said that [in the Perfect Teaching] it is at [the 
stage of] the first abode that ignorance is partially destroyed and that this 
is the level of "dual currents" [of the Middle], this is only a summary state- 
ment, like hoisting a sail and traveling three thousand [miles] in one day and 
summarizing this by saying "one day's [travel]? Again, it is like [the state- 
ment that] dhyàna meditation has nine degrees being a great simplification. 
It is like when the Buddha attained the four dhyanas and Sariputra did not 
know, Sariputra realized the four dhyanas and Maudgalyayana did not know, 
Maudgalyayana realized the four dhyanas and the [other] bhiksus did not 
know. In this way we can surmise that dhyana meditation does not consist 
of merely nine degrees. It is the same for [the stage of] the first abode. [The 
destruction of] one degree [of passions or delusions] is [the destruction of] 
immeasurable degrees. At this level [those of the Perfect Teaching] are able 
to pervade the Dharma realm and perform the activities of a Buddha in an 
immeasurable fashion. This is as expounded extensively in the Sarangama 


Hoisting a sail and traveling three 
thousand [miles] in one day and sum- 
marizing this by saying "one day's travel" 
SiL—E — TREE HH: the classical com- 
mentaries do not identify the source of 
this analogy. 


Sariputra and Maudgalyayana: see 
the biographical accounts in The Trans- 
mission, T 50.304b-c, which includes 
the phrase, “Mahamaudgalyayana and 
Sariputra entered samadhi, and the rest of 
the arhats were not able to reckon it.” 


Expounded extensively ... Hi # 
R HEH: the Kogi (BT-IV, 281) admits 
that such content is not found in the 
Sürangama Samadhi Sūtra. As for the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, see the immeasurable 
activities and merits listed at in the chap- 
ter on “The Merit of the Initial Determina- 
tion for Enlightenment" at T 9.449c-450b; 
Cleary (The Flower Ornament Scripture, 
404-5) translates: 

"O Child of Buddha, suppose some- 
one were to provide all comforts for all 
the beings of incalculable worlds in the 
eastern direction for a whole eon, and 


after that teach them to keep the five 
precepts with purity, and were to do the 
same thing in the southern, western, and 
northern directions, the four intermedi- 
ate directions, and the zenith and nadir 
as well — do you think this persons merit 
would be much?" 

Indra said, "Only a Buddha could know 
this persons merit — no one else could 
be able to assess it.” 

Truth Wisdom said, “This person's 
merit, compared to the merit of an 
enlightened being who has just deter- 
mined to realize enlightenment, does not 
amount even to a hundredth, not even 
a thousandth, a hundred thousandth, 
a millionth, a hundred millionth, a bil- 
lionth, a hundred billionth, a trillionth, 
a hundred trillionth, a quadrillionth, 
a quintillionth — that merit does not 
amount to the smallest imaginable frac- 
tion of the merit of determination for 
enlightenment”... 

Truth Wisdom said, "This person's 
merit, compared to the merit of an 
enlightened being who has just deter- 
mined to realize enlightenment, does not 
amount to a hundredth part, not even a 
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[Samadhi] Sūtra and the Avatamsaka Sutra. These illustrate just the histori- 
cal life [of a Buddha]; how much more so [is it true] for the other [stages]! 
Previously, after [discussing] the two contemplations [of emptiness and 
conventionality], I summarized the deconstruction of dharmas as explained 
above. Now, with regard to the correct contemplation of the Middle Way, 
[I can summarize by saying that you should] contemplate ignorance and 
Dharma-nature without relying on the two extremes nor relying on the four 
options [of the tetralemma], [and know] ultimate purity and that there is 
nothing on which to be dependent or attached. Therefore the Vimalakirti 
Sutra says, "I pay homage to you who, like empty space, have no place on 
which you rely.” When this wisdom [of the Middle] is fully disclosed, [you 
realize that] the destruction of one [affliction or delusion] is the destruction 
of all. Since there is no place that this does not pervade, this is called the 


universal destruction and deconstruction of dharmas. 


thousandth, a hundred thousandth, or 
even the small fraction thereof. Why? 
Because when the Buddhas first set their 
minds on enlightenment, they do not do 
so just to provide the beings of innumer- 
able worlds in all directions with all the 
comforts for a hundred eons or a hun- 
dred thousand quadrillion eons. They 
do not set their minds on enlightenment 
just to teach that many beings to cultivate 
morality and goodness, just to teach them 
to abide in the four meditations, four 
immeasurable minds, and four form- 
less concentrations, just to teach them 
to attain the stages of the stream-enterer, 
once-returner, non-returner, saint, and 
independently enlightened one. Rather, 
they set their minds on enlightenment to 
cause the lineage of the enlightened ones 
not to die out, to pervade all worlds, to 
liberate the sentient beings of all worlds, 
to know the formation and disintegra- 
tion of all worlds, to know the defile- 
ment and purity of beings in the world, 
to know the inclinations, afflictions, 
and mental habits of all sentient beings, 
to know where all sentient beings die 
and are born, to know expedient means 


appropriate to the faculties of all sentient 
beings, to know the mentalities of all sen- 
tient beings, to know all sentient beings 
knowledge of past, present, and future, 
and to know all realms of Buddhas are 
equal. 


The historical life 75 / VfB: lit., “the eight 
aspects" or phases of the historical life of 
a Buddha. 


I summarized the deconstruction of 
dharmas as explained above EM RE 
win Eik: see the section above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 80a28-b16. 


I pay homage to you who, like empty 
space, has no place on which you rely #88 
HZ? HAT Kk: see the final line of verses con- 
cerning paying homage in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.538a14. Boin (Vimalakirti 
Sütra, 14) translates: 


You have eliminated signs (nimitta) in 
all their aspects (akára); you have no 
wishes (pranidhana) regarding anything. 
The great power (mahanubhava) of the 
Buddhas is inconceivable (acintya). All 
homage to you, who are as unsupported 
(asthita) as space (akasa)! 


3. Deconstructing Dharmas Horizontally [83b17-84b24] 


Second[, after the exposition of deconstructing dharmas vertically in terms 
of non-arising] is to clarify the deconstruction of dharmas [horizontally] 
in terms of the other [three] gates [of arising, both arising and non-arising, 
and neither arising nor non-arising]. In the above [section] we discussed the 
universal deconstruction [of dharmas] in terms of the one gate of non-aris- 
ing, the vertical cultivation of the three contemplations, and the thorough 
illumination of the threefold truth. [Next we will discuss] the immeasurable 
gates or options as pursued through the gate or teaching of non-arising, 
that is, the horizontal aspect of the other gates or teachings. By analogy, it is 
like numerous gates built on a straight road [heading into the royal capital]. 
[If looked at straight on, it looks like one gate;] this is called the "vertical" 
[perspective]; [if looked at from the side] all lined up straight or in a wind- 
ing path, [you perceive their multiplicity;] this is called the "horizontal 
[perspective]. Whether considered vertically or horizontally, they all lead to 
an audience with the king. Therefore here I will make differentiations con- 
cerning the universal deconstruction of dharmas and discuss contemplation 
in horizontal terms. 

The horizontal gate or teaching is like the eight negations of the Middle 
Treatise: not arising TÆ, not perishing Tik, not eternal 4^ 2, not severed 
ASB, not one 7\—, not different 7^ X&, not coming 7K, and not going FZ. 
Thus one treatise clarifies eight gates or teachings; the sütras and treatises 
[as a whole] thus [clarify] immeasurable [gates or teachings] such as not 
Being TA, not nothing 7^2, not defiled F, not pure ^if, not abiding ^^ 
f£, not attached TÆ, not experienced 7, not grasped TX, not void 7 kz, 
not real 4^ &, not bondage 7, and not liberation 7^ Wi. In this way there 
are many gates of teachings and practices, whose number is immeasurable. 
They can all be penetrated, and therefore they are called “gates.” The Middle 
Treatise says, "If you profoundly contemplate [the ideas] 'not eternal' and 
‘not severed, you will realize the meaning of ‘not arising’ and ‘not perish- 
ing" Why is this so? Because “not arising” is the same as “not different,’ 

Eight negations /V/^: see the Middle “penetrating” insight? 
Treatise, T 30.1b-c, as referred to many If you profoundly contemplate ‘not 
times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, eternal’ and ‘not severed’, you will real- 
especially the opening lines (1b14-15). ize the meaning of ‘not arising’ and 
Bocking (Nagarjuna, 103) translates: “No ‘not perishing ZiEWUT FH: see the 
arising and no ceasing / No permanence Middle Treatise at T 30.1c19-2a2. Bocking 
and no severance / No identity and no ( Nagarjuna, 103) translates the context: 


difference / No arriving and no departing. Since no fixed characteristic of arising 


Penetrated iff: or, they all consist of is tenable, there is no arising. As for ‘no 
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and "not perishing” is the same as “not one.” “Arising” implies coming to be 
through accumulation [of causes], which also implies the meaning of “dif- 
ference.’ "Perishing" implies dissipation and destruction, which also implies 
the meaning of “one” “Not arising" is “not eternal,’ "not perishing” is [83c] 
“not severed,’ “not arising" is “not coming, “not perishing" is “not going,’ 
“not arising” is “not undefiled,” “not perishing” is “not pure,’ “not arising” 
is “not increasing, “not perishing” iR is “not decreasing" Mi, “not aris- 
ing" is “not bondage,’ “not perishing” is “not liberation,’ “not arising” is “not 
existent,’ “not perishing" is “not nothingness.” Thus by profoundly contem- 
plating “not arising” and “not perishing,” you will [realize] the meaning of all 
[the other] gates or teachings [horizontally]. 

As you contemplate [the objects of] the skandhas, [sense] entrances, 
and [sense] realms, progressively and not progressively, and so forth up to 
the three obstacles and four demonic forces through the gate of non-arising, 
you should also [contemplate these] through the other gates in the same way. 

As you contemplate that “the mind is like an artist,’ it draws with the five 
skandhas; in all the world, there is nothing that is not produced by the mind; 
that one skandha, sense entrance, and sense realm includes all skandhas, 
sense entrances, and sense realms; that one appearance, nature, essence, or 
power [and so forth] includes all appearances, natures, essences, and powers 


[and so forth], through the gate of non-arising—so you should also [con- 


template these] through the other gates in the same way. 
As you arouse the true and correct aspiration for enlightenment (bodhi- 


ceasing’; if there is no arising, how can 
there be ceasing? Since there is no aris- 
ing and no ceasing, the remaining six are 
also negated. 

Question: If "no arising and no ceas- 
ing" imply a comprehensive negation 
of all dharmas, why does he repeat the 
exposition with regard to the other six 
things. 

Answer: It is in order to bring out the 
meaning of "no arising and no ceasing.” 
There are some people who do not accept 
no arising and no ceasing, but do believe 
in no permanence and no severance. A 
deep inquiry into no permanence and 
no severance shows them to be the same 
as no arising and no ceasing.... This is 
why he teaches “no permanence and no 
severance, to lead into the meaning of 
“no arising and no ceasing.” 


Accumulation $&: presumably since 
something that arises through “accumula- 
tion” involves more than one factor, that 
is, different factors. 

Perishing implies dissipation and 
destruction #% #48: presumably since 
after something is destroyed, it no longer 
involves multiplicity. 


The mind is like an artist «^1 T i fi 
...: see the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.465c26- 
27, which has been quoted numerous 
times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see notes at 8b23. Chih-i has modified the 
quote slightly. 


Appearance, nature, essence, power 
TEJH88 77: the first four of the ten such- 
like characteristics; for details, see at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 53a10-54a18 and Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, T 33.694a10-696a3. 
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citta) and arouse the Four Universal Vows through the gate of non-arising— 
so you should also [arouse them] through the other gates in the same way. 

As you peacefully calm your thoughts through cessation-and-con- 
templation, practice for yourself and to save others, practice faith [in the 
Dharma teachings] and Dharma [meditation], and switching and spin- 
ning between them, and skillfully use the [four] methods of instruction 
(siddhantas) through the gate of non-arising—so you should also [practice 
these] through the other gates in the same way. 

As you come to know [the real meaning of] Being and non-being, you 
should deconstruct the [mistaken] views [in their various aspects] as indi- 
vidual, multiple, combined, and beyond verbalization, realize that each and 
every [mistaken view] involves the three conventionalities and four con- 
templations, and [realize the four options of the tetralemma that the arising 
of dharmas is] not from oneself, not from another, not from both, and not 
without a cause. [This is done] through the gate of non-arising; you should 
also [come to know and realize this] through the other gates in the same way. 

As you destroy or deconstruct [mistaken] views involving seventy-two 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four (72,384) [types of] cessation-and- 
contemplation through the gate of non-arising—so you should also [do this] 
through the other gates in the same way. 

As you contemplate the wisdom obstacle and [realize that] things that 
[appear to] arise from themselves do not arise from themselves, and there- 
fore it is taught that self-arising is empty; that the emptiness of self-arising is 
not a [total] self-emptiness and therefore the conventionality of self-arising 
is taught; that this self-conventionality is not [merely] conventionality and 
this self-emptiness is not [mere] emptiness and therefore self-arising is 
taught as the Middle; and that this "Middleness" of self-arising is not merely 
a [contrastive or compromising] Middle but is the dual illumination [of the 
true meaning] of emptiness and conventionality; therefore the “threefold 
contemplation in a single thought" =%#{— L. is taught through the gate of 
non-arising—so you should also [realize this] through the other gates in the 
same way. 

As you contemplate the wisdom obstacle and [realize that] arising from 
others {#42 is not an arising from others, that arising from both #4 [self 
and others] is not an arising from both, that arising from no cause #W4 


Four Universal Vows MLW: see beyond verbalization 818 B. #3 x: see 


above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 55c26-56b12. above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 62b4ff. 
Calm your thoughts %-Ù: see above at 72,384 types of cessation-and-con- 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 56b12-59b7. templation t# — T — B AT TUU ESI: see 


Individual, multiple, combined, and = Mo-ho chih-kuan 76c2. 
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is not an arising from no cause, and so forth [as in the previous example], 
therefore the "threefold contemplation in one thought" [is taught] through 
the gate of non-arising—so you should also [realize this] through the other 
gates in the same way. 

As you contemplate the wisdom obstacle and [realize that] self-per- 
ishing is not self-perishing and therefore it is taught that self-perishing is 
empty; that the emptiness of self[-perishing] is not a [total] self-emptiness 
and therefore the conventionality of self-perishing is taught; that this self- 
conventionality is not [merely] conventionality and this self-emptiness is 
not [mere] emptiness and therefore self-perishing is taught as the Middle; 
and that this "Middleness" of self-perishing is not merely a [contrastive or 
compromising] Middle but is the dual illumination [of the true meaning] 
of emptiness and conventionality, and therefore [realizing] self-perishing 
through "threefold contemplation in a single thought" is taught through the 
gate of non-arising—so you should also [realize this] through the other gates 
in the same way. 

As you [contemplate and realize] that which is in relative contrast to 
itself Eft is not in relative contrast to itself and therefore this relative con- 
trast to itself is taught as an emptiness of self-contrast; that this emptiness 
of self[-contrast] is not a [total] emptiness of self[-contrast] and therefore 
it is taught as a conventional self-contrast; [84a] that this self-emptiness 
is not [ultimate] emptiness and this self-conventionality is not [ultimate] 
conventionality and therefore self-contrast is taught as the Middle; and that 
this “Middleness” of self[-contrast] is not merely a [contrastive or compro- 
mising] Middle but is the dual illumination of the two truths, and therefore 
"threefold contemplation in a single thought" is taught through the gate of 
non-arising—so you should also [realize this] in the same way through the 
other gates. 

As you [contemplate and realize] that which is in relative contrast to oth- 
ers {th## is not in relative contrast to others, that which is in relative contrast 
to both [self and others] is not in relative contrast to both, and that which is 
in relative contrast through no cause is not in relative contrast through no 
cause, and so forth [as in the previous example], and thus "threefold contem- 
plation in a single thought" [is taught] through the gate of non-arising—so 
you should also [realize this] through the other gates in the same way. 

As you [realize] through the gate of non-arising that threefold contem- 
plation consummates the universal deconstruction of dharmas—so you 
should also [realize this] through the other gates in the same way. 

If you enter and realize the other gates as you realize all the Dharmas 
through the gate of non-arising as explained above, you will be unobstructed 
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both vertically and horizontally, as a diamond-like (vajra) sword [cuts 
through all things] without obstruction. 

If you realize the intent [of the above], you can penetratingly interpret 
the sütras and treatises and "spin" [their contents] in accordance with this 
meaning; the text and its meaning will be harmonized, and there will be no 
context that does not fit. What does this mean? If[, for example,] you use this 
meaning to interpret the Sütra of Non-activity, you can "spin" the meaning of 
non-arising to realize the gate of non-activity #£/T, that is, the non-activity 
of truth, the non-activity of wisdom, the non-activity of bodhicitta; the non- 
activity of practicing a calm mind through cessation-and-contemplation; 
the non-activity of the destruction of [mistaken] views, conceptual attitudes, 
non-cognizance, and ignorance; the non-activity of samsara, nirvana, and 
the interim state [between death and the next rebirth]; the non-activity of 
activity, the non-activity of levels [of attainment], and the non-activity of 
teachings; in this way, all things can be realized through the teaching of the 
gate of non-activity, and are ultimately contained therein. 

If you were to interpret The Diamond Sütra by applying the meaning 
of non-arising and applying the gate of "non-abiding" {È [in this sūtra, 
we can see that] there are various types of non-abiding, such as giving that 
does not abide in [and becoming attached to] visible form (rüpa), giving that 
does not abide in sound, odor, taste, or touch, [and this can be expanded to 
the ideas of] giving that does not abide in the objects of wisdom, giving that 
does not abide in compassion, giving that does not abide in [mistaken] views 
and conceptual attitudes, giving that does not abide in non-cognizance and 
ignorance; this is called the perfection (pāramitā) of giving. [This can be 


Spin 59 $8: lit., "turn" or "spin," or 
"apply" as in "putting a spin on" by inter- 
preting something in a certain way? 

The text and its meaning will be har- 
monized and there will be no context 
that does not fit XH BRAG: Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 427) translates freely to 
read, "If you realize this intent, you will 
be able to freely interpret any teaching of 
the sütras and treatises, and there will be 
no text for which you do not understand 
the meaning." 

Sutra of Non-activity #17: see, for 
example, T 15.750aff. 

Giving that does not abide in visible 
form FE tih: see, for example, the 


phrase in The Diamond Sütra (T 8.749a12- 
14) which reads, "giving that does not 
abide in visible form, giving that does not 
abide in sound, odor, taste, or touch.” 


Diamond Samadhi 4Z&Wl-— Bk: see 
the section in the Jen-wang ching at T 
826a-827c. The Shiki (BT-IV, 291) points 
to passages that "extinction is diamond- 
like, and is also called samadhi” (T 
8.826a22-23) refers to the mindfulness of 
the first bhumi stage, "first realizing the 
unconditioned, diamond-like forbear- 
ance" (T 8.827c14) refers to the seventh 
bhümi stage, and "first realizing the dia- 
mond-like universal and full [wisdom]" 
(T 8.827c23) refers to the tenth bhumi 
stage. 
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expanded in terms of all the perfections:] the keeping of the precepts that 
does not abide in visible form [and the other sense objects], and so forth, 
up to prajfiá-wisdom that does not abide in visible form [and the other 
sense objects]; [it can be expanded in terms of the stages of attainment:] you 
should not abide in the first stage up to the tenth stage. Although you do not 
abide in the dharmas, you abide in prajrid-wisdom through the dharma of 
non-abiding: this is to realize emptiness. Through the dharma of non-abid- 
ing you abide in the worldly truth; this is to realize conventionality. Through 
the dharma of non-abiding you abide in the true aspect [of reality]; this is 
to realize the Middle. This wisdom of non-abiding is the Diamond Samadhi, 
which is able to break up the rocks and stones [of afflictions or obstacles to 
wisdom] to ultimately reach the fundamental limits [of reality]. Thus there 
are three places in the Jen-wang ching that clarify the Diamond Samadhi, 
that is, [the sections] on the seventh bhümi stage, on the first bhümi stage, 
and on [the stage of] the first abode; this is an example of interpreting the 
meaning of the levels of the three Teachings [of Shared, Distinct, and Per- 
fect] in terms of diamond-like non-abiding. [The Jen-wang ching] also says, 
"Sakyamuni entered the great quiescence and concentration of the Diamond 
Samadhi.” If this is so, then it is not appropriate, as is the general opinion, 
that the “unobstructed path" (dnantarta-marga) does include the Diamond 
[Samadhi] and the “path of severance” (prahana-marga) does not include 
the Diamond [Samadhi]. A sütra says that "the Buddha realizes [the Dia- 
mond Samadhi],' so how can it be said that the “path of severance” does 
not include the Diamond [Samadhi]? How can the treatises by Vasubandhu 
and Asanga [on the Diamond Sutra], expansively interpreted by [Chi-tsang 


Sakyamuni entered the great quies- 
cence and concentration of the Diamond 
Samadhi f£3I&JE AK EE S: Wl — BR: a 
rephrasing of a passage at the beginning of 
the Jen-wang ching (T 8.825b9-11): 

At that time the Buddha Sakyamuni 
— he of ten titles, three illuminating 
insights, the truth of great extinction, 
and diamond-like wisdom — in the first 
month of the first year [since his enlight- 
enment?] sat at the tenth bhümi stage 
for eight days, entered the room of the 
quiescence of samadhi, and through his 
intention released a great ray of light that 
illuminated the triple world. 


General opinion %2: the Kogi (BT- 


IV, 292) points to a passage in The Mean- 
ing of Mahayana (T #1851), section 9-14 
(T 44.637c-641a) which "discusses the 
Diamond [Samadhi] as the severing and 
overcoming of the delusions of being and 
non-being" and that Chih-i is criticizing 
the position of this text. 

Unobstructed path #£%@38 and path 
of severance Bii: these paths are part of 
the "four paths" scheme of the Yogàcàra 
tradition. 

A sūtra says f£ z:: it is not clear which 
sütra Chih-i is referring to here; perhaps 
the Jen-wang ching? 

Treatises by Vasubandhu and Asanga 
X303 im: the Kogi (BT-IV, 293) suggests 
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of the] K'ai-shan [temple], go beyond the meaning of non-arising and non- 
abiding? [They cannot.] 

In brief, I have taken up two sütras [the Sutra of Non-activity and the 
Diamond Sūtra] to illustrate [84b] one side of applying [the insight as out- 
lined above]. If you realize this intent, you will have lucid and unobstructed 
[understanding] concerning the thousands of sütras and the tens of thou- 
sands of treatises. This is the first "chapter" in learning contemplation, the 
foundation for conceiving the meaning, the sublime wisdom for interpreting 
the different [teachings], the signpost for entering and realizing the path. Its 
structure is vast and great, and includes both phenomena and the principle 
[of reality]. If one [aspect] is understood, then [understanding] the thou- 
sands [of other aspects] follows, and you have mastery over the teachings. 


Question: If the one gate of non-arising proclaims all Buddha Dharmas, 
then why do you utilize the other gates or teachings? 

Answer: "Dharma marks" must be understood in two senses. Different 
people are not the same [in their needs and abilities], and each must use 
various gates or teachings to practice individually. It is like in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, where the thirty-two bodhisattvas each explain their own understand- 
ing of the teaching of non-duality. If you say that "arising and perishing” is 
the duality of the cycle of birth-and-death, and "neither arising nor perish- 
ing" is non-duality, this [interpretation] is the gate or teaching of emptiness; 
how can this be related to the Middle Way? In this interpretation "arising" 
refers to the cycle of birth-and-death (samsara) and “perishing” refers to 
nirvana; these are taken as two. If you can concurrently avoid [one-sided 
attachment to] these two extremes, you can attain the realization of the 
Middle Way. Here, in the "entry into the dharma gate of non-duality" [chap- 
ter of the Vimalakirti Sutra,] these bodhisattvas give their own interpreta- 
tion, and are not concerned with other teachings. [As another example,] the 


that this refers to the commentaries on the 
Diamond Sütra by Vasubandhu (trans- 
lated by Bodhiruci, T #1511) and Asanga 
(translated by Dharmagupta, T #1510). 


Commentaries by [Chi-tsang of the] 
Kai-shan PA $P: these are not extant. 


“Dharma marks" i£ B: this term can 
also be translated, "the features of the 
teachings,’ the “appearance of reality,’ the 
"marks of phenomena, and so forth. 

Two senses —3&1H: that is, the univer- 
sal application of “non-arising, and the 
particular application of all the various 


teachings? 

The thirty-two bodhisattvas each 
explain their own understanding of the 
teaching of non-duality — Tr — Eg SRC 
AAS EP: see the famous “Entry into the 
Dharma Gate of Non-duality" chapter) of 
the Vimalakirti Sūtra at T 14.550b2-551c27, 
where thirty-two bodhisattvas attempt 
to explain the teaching of “non-duality,’ 
only to be topped by Vimalakirti's thun- 
dering silence. This has been referred to 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note 
at 59c10-11. 
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Avatamsaka Sutra says, “I only know this one gate.” If each and every person 
explains their own understanding of the gate or teachings, there are immea- 
surable [interpretations of this one] gate. Again, the conditions [for saving] 
other [beings] are not the same [for all], and there is not just one way to 
guide and save them. Even if one person is able to attain awakening through 
the teaching of non-arising and non-perishing [that is, of emptiness], oth- 
ers cannot [attain awakening even] through being told [this teaching], and 
it is of no benefit to them. Next, if a bodhisattva further teaches [the idea 
of] no defilement and no purity as the realization of non-duality, [perhaps] 
some by hearing this teaching can attain awakening. Such horizontal gates 
and teachings are immeasurable. If eight thousand bodhisattvas each teach 
individually, how can you criticize this and say that only one gate or teaching 
is sufficient? 

Again, practitioners rely on the gate of non-arising to cultivate the Four 
Samadhis. At this time they may listen with joy, or arouse thoughts of faith 
and goodness, or destroy the attachments of evil notions, or [arouse] a deliri- 
ous desire for awakening. If this happens, then this gate of non-arising is the 
gate to the path; if this does not happen, then [the teaching of non-arising] is 
not the [right] gate. If you follow and enter the gate of "non-perishing," and 
through this joy arises, goodness is aroused, attachments are destroyed, and 
you approach the path, then you should know that “non-arising” is the [cor- 
rect] gate for realizing [the path]; if these things do not happen, then this is 
not the [correct] gate [for you]. In this way you should traverse various gates 
and teachings, and examine and test each and every one, until you encounter 
the one that is the most appropriate. This is like spreading a net widely in 
order to catch the bird of ones thoughts. This is why the horizontal perspec- 
tive is expounded as well as the vertical perspective in order to manifest 
penetrating the gates [of teaching]. 


I only know this one gate AlJt—F4: see 
the Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.691c9, which 
reads, "Good son, I only know this one 
Dharma gate.” 

Eight thousand bodhisattvas AT 3E E: 
there is no explanation of why the number 
8000 is used here. Perhaps it is an oblique 


reference to an unidentified source? 
Four Samadhis P4 =k: see the explica- 
tion in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 11a21-20224. 
Spread a net widely to catch the bird 
of one's thoughts RARA OSA: the 
traditional commentaries do not speculate 
on the possible origin of this image. 


4. The Non-duality of the Vertical and the Horizontal [84b24-86a9] 


The third part [of the exposition on the universal deconstruction of dharmas] 
is to clarify cessation-and-contemplation in terms of the horizontal and 
vertical [both included] in one single thought — [or “single-mindedly”]. 
As explained above, if you horizontally and vertically, deeply and broadly, 
destroy or deconstruct all harmful attachments, cultivate all contemplative 
practices as stated in all the sutras and treatises, persist in all your [potential] 
capabilities and conditions, your turnings will be endless, such that [this 
situation] is troublesome to describe and difficult to perceive. Now I should 
consolidate [these complicated matters] and divulge the correct intent [of 
the Middle]. The gate of non-arising has thousands and tens of thousands of 
overlapping layers, and yet a single ignorant thought is a “dharma that arises 
through causes and conditions” that is simultaneously empty, conventional, 
and the Middle 8) 228) El; this is the inconceivable threefold truth # 
Fi = zi, threefold contemplation in a single thought — G= #, universal 
wisdom —9Jfé &, [84c] the Buddha eye HR, and so forth. It is such for the 
[single] gate of non-arising, and it is also the same for the other [immea- 
surable] horizontally-viewed gates or teachings. Although these things are 
taught in their multifarious variety, they are all [included] in the threefold 
contemplation of a single thought. Thus there is no horizontal or vertical, 
but only the cultivation of cessation-and-cultivation in a single thought. 
Again, this [topic] involves two parts: first, the general clarification of “one 
thought”; and second, the successive passing through of other [dharmas ] in 
a single thought. 


1. General Clarification of Single-mindedness, 
or in a Single Thought [84c4] 


For a general discussion, I will present this in terms of a single momentary 
thought of ignorance in the mind #£44— S.C. This thought or mind includes 
the three truths [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle], so if you 


Cultivate all contemplative practices 
as stated in all the sütras and treatises — 
Uit am — 578017: or, “state or interpret all 
the sütras and treatises and cultivate all 
the contemplative practices.” 


Dharma that arises through causes 
and conditions Am®PAt#+ i: this, of course, 
refers to the first line of the famous verse 
24:8 of the Middle Treatise, the basis for 
the threefold truth pattern. 


The cultivation of cessation-and- 
cultivation in a single thought — L$ 1E 
Wi: or, “the single-minded cultivation of 
cessation-and-cultivation.” Ikeda (Gen- 
daigoyaku, 430) breaks the sentences dif- 
ferently, putting in a paragraph break: 

Thus there is no horizontal or vertical. 

Merely, single-mindedly [or, “with a 
single thought”) cultivate cessation-and- 
contemplation.... 
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have penetrating insight into one contemplation [such as the emptiness 
of ignorance], this contemplation includes all three contemplations [and 
insights]. If you have not attained the previous explanations of the horizontal 
and vertical [aspects of non-arising], then how can you understand this sort 
of [understanding] of objects and wisdom? 

Earlier it was taught that one thought of ignorance combines with 
Dharma nature to bring forth all of the hundreds and thousands of dream- 
like phenomena [of our experiential world]; that one skandha or sense 
entrance or sense field includes all skandhas and sense entrances and sense 
fields; that there are immeasurable individual, multiple, combined, and 
beyond-verbalization [mistaken] views; that there are all of the concep- 
tual attitudes of the nine levels of each of the three worlds; and that there 
are various Dharma teachings such as the sixteen gates for destroying or 
deconstructing [negative dharmas]. Previously you have already heard 
about the gradual and progressive [ways of practice] and the horizontal and 
vertical [aspects of the teachings and practices]. Now you hear about a single 
thought as “a dharma that arises through causes and conditions,” as far tran- 
scending all the previous [teaching of] gradual and progressive [realization 
of] “the arising of dharmas through causes and conditions,’ and you come to 
know "the arising of dharmas through causes and conditions” as inconceiv- 
able. [This is the first option of "causal arising." 

Earlier you were taught that all dharmas involve the three conventionali- 
ties and the four options [of the tetralemma]; that even if you seek the real 
through these options, they are all unobtainable; the individual and multiple 
[mistaken] views are all empty; the nine levels of conceptual attitudes are all 
empty; and the sixteen gates are all empty. Since you have previously heard 
this already, now when you hear of “one thought,’ you can realize that it is 
empty, and, transcending the previous [teaching of] gradual and progressive 
[realization of] emptiness, you can know inconceivable, ultimate, and sub- 
lime emptiness. [This is the second option of "'emptiness-"] 

Earlier you went through the clarification of [the various aspects of] 
conventionality such as defeating the scattered [delusions (through practice 
for the self)] and entering [the realm of] perversions [to save others], and 
discriminating medicines, diseases, and the application of medicines. Since 
you have already heard these Dharma teachings previously, now when you 


Immeasurable individual, multiple, Conceptual attitudes of the nine levels 
combined, and beyond-verbalization ofeach of the three worlds = 577,35 — 5) 88 
views IER EUER EMSS: see the sec- Æ: see the section on deconstructing con- 
tion on deconstructing mistaken views in — ceptual attitudes in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan above at 62b4ff. above at 7oa1ff. 
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hear of the conventionality of a single thought you can transcend the previ- 
ous [teaching of] gradual and progressive conventionality, and know con- 
ventionality as the double illumination of the two truths. [This is the third 
option of “conventionality.’] 

Now when you hear [the phrase] “neither emptiness nor conventionality;' 
you can transcend the previous [teaching that] “all that is empty is not empty" 
and “all conventionalities are not conventional,’ and the previous distinc- 
tions that "all is neither being nor non-being" IFA JEH, that the individual 
[mistaken] views neither exist nor do not exist, that the multiple [mistaken] 
views neither exist nor do not exist, that the combined [mistaken] views nei- 
ther existent nor do not exist, the Tripitaka [Teachings] neither exist nor do 
not exist, the Shared Teachings neither exist nor do not exist, and the Distinct 
Teachings neither exist nor do not exist. Since you have already heard this 
earlier, now when you hear of "neither being nor non-being" [in the context 
of the Perfect Teaching, the Middle, of “one thought"], you can transcend 
these earlier [teachings] of neither being nor non-being and know the incon- 
ceivable [meaning of] "neither being nor non-being" of the Middle Way. 

In this way, it is very difficult to come across people who understand [the 
meaning of] the threefold truth in a single thought =i#—-Lf. Why is this 
so? Suppose you discuss ignorance in terms of thoughts or the mind. If you 
discuss "the arising of dharmas through causes and conditions" in terms of 
thoughts, you have the previous [position] that all dharmas exist [as causally 
arisen]. If you [discuss that these dharmas] are empty in terms of thoughts, 
you have the previous [position] that all is emptiness. If you discuss conven- 
tionality in terms of thoughts, you have the previous [position] of emerging 
in conventionality and so forth. Again, if you discuss the Dharma realm in 
terms of thoughts, you have the Middle Way of neither [merely] emptiness 
nor conventionality. The threefold truth is mutually inclusive — 5f E J£, and 
is present in a single thought. You can discriminate the appearances [85a] 
[as manifold and various] as a gradual and progressive teaching, or you 
can discuss the principle of the path as present in a single thought, that is, 
as simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle. It is like the three 
aspects [of arising, abiding, and perishing] in a single moment (ksana): these 
three aspect are not the same—the arising, abiding, and perishing are differ- 
ent. Threefold contemplation in a single thought is also like this. "Conven- 
tional existence" is analogous to “arising”; “emptiness” and “nothingness” are 
analogous to “perishing”; “neither existent nor non-existent [nothingness]" 
is analogous to “abiding.” [The individual aspects of] the threefold truth [of 
emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle] are not the same, and are pres- 
ent in one thought, as arising, abiding, and perishing are different and yet 
are present in one ksana moment. Threefold contemplation — 8, the three 
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wisdoms =, threefold cessation — 1L, and the three eyesights —HR can all 
be known [in the same way] from this example. 

If you contemplate in this way, then "sentient beings will expose the 
Buddha's knowledge and insight.” “Sentient beings" refers to those with 
thoughts [of the three poisons] of greed, anger, and ignorance and who all 
conceptualize that they have a "self? This [mistaken notion of a] "self" is [the 
defining feature of] a sentient being. This [notion of a] "self" arises through 
the mind, and these thoughts arouse the three poisons [of greed, anger, and 
ignorance]; thus those [who give rise to such thoughts] are called "sentient 
beings.” When these thoughts arise, they are simultaneously empty, conven- 
tional, and the Middle; and as such thoughts arise in the mind, they also 
include [the powers and potential insight of] cessation-and-contemplation. 
“Contemplation” is called the Buddhas knowledge, and "cessation" is called 
the Buddhas insight. Cessation and contemplation will then be manifest 
from thought to thought; this is [what is meant by] "sentient beings exposing 
the Buddhas knowledge and insight.’ The fulfillment of this contemplation 
is called the first grade [of the five preliminary grades of the disciples of the 
Perfect Teaching] of “joy.” Reading and chanting [the sütras] assists this 
contemplation, to turn you towards clear insight, and you fulfill the second 
grade. As you practice and teach [the Dharma], your thoughts are nurtured 
and turned toward clarity, and you fulfill the third grade. As you add [pre- 
liminary] practice of the six perfections, your good qualities become deep, 
and you fulfill the fourth grade. As you fully practice the six perfections, 
[your understanding of] phenomena and the principle [of reality] does 
not perish, and you fulfill the fifth grade. From the fifth grade you turn and 
realize the purification of the six senses, which is called the level of “resem- 
blance.” Therefore the Lotus Sütra says, "Although you have not yet attained 
[the state of] non-defilement, your mental faculty is pure and as if [you have 


The Buddha's knowledge and insight 
1% A 5l: a famous phrase from the second 
chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.7a21-28, 
which speaks of "exposing, signifying, 
awakening, and realizing" the knowledge 
and insight of the Buddha. This passage 
has been used many times already in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the note at 26b27. 

The level of “resemblance” fB1J: the 
fourth of the Six Identities; see Chart 1 in 
Volume 3. 

Although you have not yet attained 
non-defilement, your mental faculty is 


pure and as if [you have attained non- 
defilement] HAG i Js m HER S HRS 
it: a phrase, slightly changed, from the 
nineteenth chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.50a26-27. Hurvitz (276 [253]) translates 
the context: 


If a good man or good woman after the 
extinction of the Thus Come One accepts 
and holds this scripture, whether reading 
it, reciting it, interpreting it, or copying 
it, he shall attain a thousand two hun- 
dred virtues of the mind. With this pure 
mental faculty, by hearing so much as a 
single gatha or a single phrase, he shall 
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attained non-defilement].” From the level of "resemblance" you progress to 
realize [the stage of] the copper cakravartin, where you destroy ignorance 
and attain the forbearance of the non-arising [of dharmas], and [fulfill] all 
of the forty-two stages. Therefore the Lotus Sütra says, "You thus attain in 
this way the resultant reward of undefiled purity" Again, [it is said in the 
Jen-wang ching that] “Those of the three levels of erudition and ten noble 
stages abide in their resultant reward, but only the Buddha alone dwells in 
the Pure Land? From this example [we can see that] the reward of a Buddha, 
compared to that of those of [the thirty stages of] erudition and the [ten] 
noble [stages], is that of sublime awakening $5. 

The Mahaparinirvana Sutra speaks of “attaining the supreme reward.’ 
[For a Buddha] there is a manifestation of the reward [in this world] and 
therefore this is called the “supreme reward"; there is none after this life, 
so it is said that the Buddha experiences no [negative] retribution. The 


penetrate incalculable, limitless mean- 
ings;... In the thousand-millionfold 
world, among the living beings of the 
six destinies, the actions they perform 
in thought, the motions they make in 
thought, and the frivolous assertions 
to which they resort in thought are all 
known to him. Though he shall not yet 
have attained knowledge without out- 
flows, yet his mental faculty shall be as 
pure as this. 


Copper cakravartin $$: equivalent to 
the level of “partial realization,” the fifth 
of the Six Identities. See the notes on this 
term at Mo-ho chih-kuan 18b10 and 67a16. 


You thus attain in this way the resul- 
tant reward of undefiled purity (#40 
3E US iB i$ ZR: a reference to a passage 
from the twentieth chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.51a4-7. Hurvitz (281 [258-59]) 
translates the context: 

This bhiksu, when faced with the end of 
his life, in open space heard distinctly 
twenty thousand myriads of millions of 
gathas of the Scripture of the Dharma 
Blossom previously preached by the 
Buddha King of Imposing Sound, which 
he was able fully to accept and hold, and 
straightway he attained the above-men- 


tioned purity of ocular faculty and purity 
of aural, nasal, lingual, bodily, and men- 
tal faculties. Having attained this purity 
of the six faculties, he increased his life- 
span yet further by two hundred myriads 
of millions of nayutas of years, broadly 
preaching to others this Scripture of the 

Dharma Blossom. 

Three levels of erudition and ten 
noble stages — K T €: in the T'ien-tai 
scheme, these refer to forty stages in the 
Perfect Teaching: the "three levels of eru- 
dition" refer to the three groups of the ten 
abodes, ten levels of practice, and the ten 
levels of merit transference, and the "ten 
noble stages" refer to the ten bodhisattva 
bhümi stages. For details, see above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 53a8-9 and 67a15-16. 


Only the Buddha dwells in the Pure 
Land "É985— AR: A phrase from 
verses in the Jen-wang ching, T 8.82821; 
the section just prior to this phrase was 
quoted above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
84a24-25. 

Attaining the supreme reward #4 # + 
3&: a phrase from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.612b27: “I now attain a mani- 
festation of my reward; in a supreme and 
most sublime place.” 
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Mahaparinirvana Sūtra also speaks of the "fruit of the seed" and the “seed 
of the fruit? Since there is a manifestation of reward, this is called the “fruit 
of the seed,” and since there is no later retribution [for a Buddha in another 
rebirth], it is not called a “seed of the fruit.” 

Again, the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra speaks of the “manifestation body" 
as the mutual correspondence of objects and wisdom. These are called 
“Dharma body" i£ Zr with respect to objects, “body of recompense” #5 
with respect to wisdom, and “manifestation body" R4 with respect to the 
arising of function [and activity in this world]. By attaining the Dharma 
body you become permanent, constant, and unchanging; the Dharma body 
is pure, so [your insight is] as extensive as the Dharma realm and as ultimate 
as emptiness, and exhausts the limits of the future. The Ratnagotravibhaga 
says that "permanent" means "non-arising, “constant” means “no old age,’ 


“Fruit of the seed" and the "seed of the 
fruit” TT: see the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.768b-769a, which discusses 
the causes and conditions and fruit of 
Buddha-nature? 


Manifestation body Æ ł: see the 
expanded translation of the Suvarna- 
prabhasa Sütra (T #664) at 16.363b19-c5: 


manifestation body. If you extinguish 
the fundamental mind you reach the 
Dharma body. Therefore all Tathagatas 
are endowed with three bodies. 

Good son. All Buddhas share the same 
phenomena with [other] Buddhas with 
regard to the first body. They share the 
same intent with [other] Buddhas with 
regard to the second body. They share the 


Therefore Buddhas are endowed with 
three bodies. Good son. Because ordi- 
nary people are not yet able to extract 
and remove three mental states, they are 
far removed from the three bodies [of a 
Buddha] and are not able to reach them. 
What are these three? First is the mind of 
arousing [delusional] phenomena; sec- 
ond is the mental state of relying on the 
fundamental mind; third is the funda- 
mental mind. Through the path of over- 
coming [the afflictions] you exhaust the 
mind of arousing [delusional] phenom- 
ena; through the path of severing [neg- 
ative] dharmas you exhaust the mind 
of relying on the fundamental mind; 
through the superior path of extracting 
[suffering] you exhaust the fundamen- 
tal mind. If you extinguish the mind of 
arousing [delusional] phenomena you 
manifest the transformation body. If 
you extinguish the mind of relying on 
the fundamental mind you manifest the 


same essence with [other] Buddhas with 
regard to the third body. 

Good son. This first Buddha body is of 
many varieties, in accordance with the 
intents/wills of sentient beings; therefore 
various appearances are manifested, and 
therefore there are many teachings. This 
second Buddha body is a disciple of one 
intention, and therefore it is manifested 
in one appearance and its teaching is one. 
This third Buddha body goes beyond 
all manifold appearances, and is not 
attached to the appearances of objects; 
therefore it’s name is taught as neither 
one nor two. 

Good son. This first body depends on 
the manifestation body in order to be 
manifested. All the manifestation bodies 
depend on the Dharma body in order to 
be manifested. The Dharma body is truly 
real, and does not depend on anything. 


"Permanent" means "non-arising" ... 
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"purity" means “no disease,’ and “unchanging” means “no death.” The 
Dharma body has the virtuous quality of purity i$. To be vast and great like 
the Dharma realm is the virtuous quality of the self #&. To be ultimate like 
the empty sky is the virtuous quality of bliss &&. To exhaust [85b] the limits 
of the future is the virtuous quality of permanence %. Thus you should know 
that the Dharma body [realized] at the first abode is endowed in this way 
with permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity, and the lack of birth, old age, 
[sickness,] and death. 


2. Passing Sucessively through Other Dharmas 
in a Single Thought [85b2] 


The threefold contemplation of a single thought while passing successively 
through other [dharmas is as follows]. If in general [you contemplate] igno- 
rant thoughts but are not yet very good at it, you should [contemplate] other 
thoughts successively. Whether thoughts of [covetous] desires, thoughts of 
anger, thoughts of pride—when these thoughts arise [you should contem- 
plate them] as simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle. In turn, 
[the rest] is as explained in the general discussion [above]. 

The earlier explanations were teachings that focused only on contem- 
plating the skandha of consciousness. [Teachings concerning] the other four 
aggregates are likewise, and it is also likewise for the twelve [sense] entrances 
and the eighteen [sense] realms[, but I will not go into all the details here.] 
This is called the universal deconstruction of dharmas through contemplat- 
ing the objects of the [five] aggregates (skandha), [twelve sense] entrances 
(ayatana), and [eighteen sense] realms (dhatu). 


Question: When presenting the realization of conventionality you 
explained the causes and conditions, but why was this missing in [your pre- 
sentation of] realizing emptiness? [In response to your presentation of] real- 
izing emptiness there were questions and answers concerning the four gates, 
but why was this missing in [your presentation of] realizing conventionality? 

Answer: [The teaching of] causes and conditions is included in the real- 
ization of emptiness, but I abbreviated and did not explain it. Why? [Because 
emptiness is taught] for the sake of liberation [of oneself], for the sake of 
liberating others, for the sake of [attaining] the life-force of wisdom, for the 


5t: these terms seem to be taken from the aggregates, sense entrances, and sense 
Ratnagotravibhaga, T 31.830b1-cs. This realms #112 A #2458: see the opening of this 
passage has been referred to previously in section at Mo-ho chih-kuan s1c20. 


the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the endnote at Life-force of wisdom 247: on this term 
30211-12 for Takasaki's translation. see the glossary, and the note at Mo-ho 


Contemplating the objects of the — chih-kuan 19a29. 
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sake of [attaining] non-defilement, and for the sake of attaining the levels 
of the Dharma [teachings?] iv. The bonds and attachments of samsara 
plague our spirits, and cannot be unraveled [and understood] without [real- 
izing] emptiness. How is it possible to unravel the bonds of others when you 
are in bondage yourself? You must realize emptiness yourself in order to 
liberate others. The erudite and noble have wisdom as their life-force, and 
this life-force of wisdom cannot be established without [the realization of] 
emptiness. Of all the supranormal powers, the supranormal power of no 
outflows is the most superior, and you must certainly realize emptiness in 
order to [attain] this most superior supranormal power. Again, you cannot 
realize the levels of the Dharma [teachings] without wisdom, and you are 
able to realize the levels of the Dharma quickly with the wisdom of empti- 
ness. There are very many causes and conditions for realizing emptiness, 
but following the later example [of the causes and conditions for realizing 
conventionality], five are taught. 

[Next, with regard to the question concerning the handling of conven- 
tionality:] The contemplation of emptiness is common to both the Hinayana 
/| and Mahayana X, to [both] the one-sided or incomplete fii [Tripitaka, 
Shared, and Distinct Teachings] and the Perfect E [Teaching]; if we wish to 
distinguish between these [understandings of emptiness] without disorder, 
they must be inquired into in terms of the four gates. However, the Hinayana 
is not included within [the purview of] conventionality, so [the categories of 
the four gates] are not used. There are two types of contemplating emptiness: 
analytical emptiness is used exclusively in the Hinayana, and [achieving 
direct insight into] emptiness as the essence [of reality] is common to both 
the Hinayàna and the Mahayana. The inquiry here concerned a distinction 
between [these two uses of] essential emptiness; although the same term 
"essence" is used [in both Hinayana and Mahayana], it was necessary to 
inquire into it to make a distinction in its application. The teachings [lit. 
“that which allows the penetrating" #E:%] of the Distinct and Perfect [Teach- 
ings] each involve the four gates, but the objective [lit., "the place to which 
one penetrates” PriÑ] is the same, so the inquiry was closed [for this section]. 

There are different understandings and disagreements concerning the 


The erudite and noble 2: or, “those 
on the three [times ten] stages of erudition 
and the [ten] noble stages"; see note above. 

Supranormal power of no outflows 
48 tha 18 BR: presumably the sixth of the six 
supranormal powers, that is, the ability to 
remove ones passionate afflictions. 


Five are taught 37: the five “condi- 
tions” of compassion, vows, wisdom, 
means, and diligence; see above at 75c11- 
76a19. 

Different understandings and dis- 
agreements #/# 7 le]: Chih-i does not 
give many examples of these “different 
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“wisdom obstacle” “I. Here I will present the interpretation of *Dharma- 
uttara. 

Passionate afflictions (klesa) are deluded thoughts, therefore passionate 
afflictions are an obstacle [to attaining the path]. Wisdom is clear under- 
standing BHEZ, so why is it said that wisdom is an obstacle? [Answer] There 
are two types of wisdom: the wisdom of illumination ###, and the wisdom 
of [human, conceptual] consciousness 8X4. The wisdom of consciousness 
involves discrimination; it differs from an essential [understanding of empti- 
ness] and corresponds to conceptual understanding. Since it corresponds to 
conceptual understanding, it is called “wisdom” [in a worldly sense]. Since 
it differs from essential [understanding] and involves discrimination, it hin- 
ders the wisdom of illumination. Therefore “wisdom” is called an obstacle. 

Also, [the sütras say that] the Buddha attains liberation from two obsta- 
cles. The Maháparinirvàna Sutra says, “By severing passions you attain the 
mind of liberation. By severing ignorance you attain the wisdom of libera- 
tion.” The Bodhisattva-bhümi says that “passion is the head & of afflictions 
(klesa); therefore the mind of liberation is the antidote for the obstacle of 
passionate afflictions (klesavarana). To be far removed from all ignorance 
and defilement, and to know all there is to know PTH (jieya) [85c] without 
obstruction, is called pure wisdom. Pure wisdom is the wisdom of libera- 


understandings and disagreements,’ and 
there are few extant pre-Chih-i texts that 
allow us to trace the early development of 
Buddhist ideas in China. An indispens- 
able text is The Meaning of Mahayana by 
Hui-yuan, which discusses the “two obsta- 
cles” (klesajneyavarana) at T 44.561-564. 

Dharmauttara j£ Ei 4 8: identity 
uncertain. Chan-jan (BT-IV, 315) identi- 
fies him as an arhat who lived eight hun- 
dred years after the death of the Buddha, 
and who took three hundred verses from 
the Abhidharma-mahavibhasa-sastra (T 
no. 1546) to compile to an abbreviated 
Samyukta-abhidharma-sastra (T no. 1552). 
The Shiki disagrees, pointing out that the 
Samyukta-abhidharma-sdstra does not 
contain any reference to jreyavarana, 
and that the name of this text's author 
(Dharmatrata 2 Z4 KE) is different. In 
any case, Chih-i's source is unclear. 


By severing passions you attain the 


mind of liberation. By severing igno- 
rance you attain the wisdom of liberation 
Bi E iE L AE A Bt SE CH PA: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sütra, T 12.835b15-17: 
One attains two liberations: by remov- 
ing and severing passions you attain the 
mind of liberation, and by severing igno- 
rance you attain the wisdom of liberation. 
Note that the sütra uses & for “wis- 
dom,” whereas Chih-i uses 4, perhaps to 
make his text more consistent. 


Passion is the head of afflictions ... 
Pure wisdom is the wisdom of liberation 
SBA OC eS aah PE. o 3 BE — 
5) $8 BH fc 15 ^ — UD Pr LATE ERE SP 
REIRA: a paraphrase from an early 
version of the Bodhisattva-bhumi section 
of the Yogácára-bhümi translated into 
Chinese by Dharmaksema in the early 
fifth century. Chih-i' reference is to the 
Bodhipatalam chapter of the first section 
of this work (T 30.901b15-21). 
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tion.” If we say that the hindrance to the knowledge (jfieya) of wisdom is the 
wisdom obstacle, then ignorance is the obstacle to wisdom. Thus, truly, igno- 
rance is the essence of the wisdom obstacle. The Introduction to Mahayana 
says that "transworldly ignorance is the wisdom obstacle.... The erudite and 
noble are already far removed from [the activity of] worldly ignorance.” That 
is to say, they first sever the obstacle of passionate afflictions. 


What is bodhi-wisdom? In brief there are 
two types of severance and two types of 
wisdom, and this is called bodhi-wisdom. 
The two types of severance are the sever- 
ance of the obstacles of passionate afflic- 
tions (klesavarana), and the severance of 
the wisdom obstacle (jfeyavarana). The 
two types of wisdom are [first] the sever- 
ance of the obstacles of passionate afflic- 
tions, to be separate from defilements and 
to purify all passionate afflictions that are 
not continuous with wisdom, and the 
severance of the wisdom obstacle, that 
is, all knowables that do not obstruct or 
hinder wisdom. Again, pure wisdom, all- 
wisdom (sarvajfia), and unhindered wis- 
dom, extinguish all the habitual traces 
of passionate afflictions, purifying them, 
clearly penetrating them, and forever 
severing them without remainder; this 
is called supreme bodhi-wisdom. This 
is called wisdom that ultimately severs 
all traces of passionate afflictions; this 
is called “pure wisdom? Wisdom that is 
unobstructed in all realms by all things 
and all types in all times is called “omni- 
science” (sarvajfia). 

For a full English translation of this 
section from the Sanskrit see John Keen- 
an’s translation of Hakamaya Noriaki's 
paper on “The Realm of Enlightenment 
in Vijnaptimatrata: The Formation of the 
‘Four Kinds of Pure Dharmas” (Journal of 
the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies 3/2: 33). For Hsüan-tsangs transla- 
tion of this section see T 30.498c20-27. 

Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 392) points to 
an earlier section of the text, at T 30.888c, 
which discusses the attachments of pas- 
sions and covetousness. 


Hindrance to the knowledge of wis- 
dom ERAR R: here Chih-i uses 
the term PTH, later used by Hsüan-tsang 
to translate jñeya as the content of the 
obstacle (the "obstacle of knowledge"). 
Here ATH is used to refer to the content 
of that which is known by wisdom, the 
goal to be achieved that is obstructed by 
ignorance; hence it is ignorance that is the 
obstacle, not "knowledge" or “knowables.” 


Transworldly ignorance is the wis- 
dom obstacle.... The erudite and noble 
are already far removed from worldly 
ignorance HiHi [i] 3 HH] £49 Bit; tt 5] 38 BH RE 
HERM: phrases from the Introduction 
to Mahayana at T 32.45c9-12. This text, as 
the title suggests, is a short introduction to 
basic Mahayana doctrine. It was translated 
into Chinese between 397 and 439 by Tao- 
t'ai, but is not extant in Sanskrit. The full 
context (T 32.45c2-13) reads: 


The arhat first severs passionate afflic- 
tions; later he removes the wisdom 
obstacle, cultivates the bodhi path, and 
attains perfect awakening. Among arhats 
there are those who sever a few wisdom 
obstacles, who have not severed [wisdom 
obstacles], who have attained the concen- 
tration of non-contentiousness (araná- 
samadhi), who have not attained the 
concentration of non-contentiousness, 
who have attained the five supranormal 
powers, who have not attained the five 
supranormal powers, who have attained 
the four fluencies (catuspratisamvid), 
who have not attained the four fluencies, 
who have attained the mastery of enter- 
ing and coming out of meditation, who 
have not attained the mastery of entering 
and coming out of meditation. 
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The two obstacles [of passionate afflictions and ignorance] are both 
afflictions; why, then, do we say that ignorance is [the content of] the wis- 
dom obstacle? Because[, in the case of the wisdom obstacle,] ignorance 
is the delusion with reference to wisdom. Wisdom is the essence [of the 
wisdom obstacle] and it is in reference to this wisdom that you speak of 
an obstacle. For example, when you speak of “unconditioned samsara" 
(asamskrtahsamsarah), it is in reference to the unconditioned [that is, nir- 
vana] that you use the term samsara, and being “unconditioned” is the defin- 
ing term. [On the other hand,] "passion" refers [in general] to the four cat- 
egories of passionate afflictions that are able to obstruct wisdom. Although 
these [passions] are delusions [that involve] different mental activities, 
and are not the same with regard to [the content of their] understanding 
and delusion, in essence they are passionate afflictions. Therefore, because 
of their essence they are called the “obstacle of passionate afflictions.” 

Again, passions lead all phenomenal existence to continue, inflame the 
mind, and make the mind troubled. Although ignorance is covered and hid- 
den, the impetus for its arising is watered and strengthened by the passions. 
Therefore passions are called “the obstacle of passionate afflictions.” [On the 
other hand,] ignorance is something incomplete; it is truly the opposite of 
liberation. The nature of passion, though it is different [from ignorance], has 
ignorance as its basis. The nature of ignorance is delusion; it is clear how this 
is a wisdom obstacle[, that is, an obstacle to wisdom]. Therefore, because it 
is an obstacle, it is called a “wisdom obstacle.” 

Ignorance is of two types: first, delusions concerning the principle [of 
reality], and second, delusions concerning phenomena. Which of these can 
be called the wisdom obstacle? The Bodhisattva-bhümi says that for those 
of the two vehicles who are undefiled [by passions], the wisdom of the non- 


Why is this so? Because they have not And are not able to know this truth. 


severed all wisdom obstacles. Question: Unconditioned is the defining term 
what is that which is called “wisdom VA 45: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 318) 


»2 " A - 
obstacle"? Answer: Transworldly 1879" explains that samsara is not really uncon- 
rance (loka-uttara-avidya?) is the wisdom aii neg just as ignorance is not really 


obstacle. . . 
e eX a . wisdom. It is only in reference to the 
It is as *Balaruci explains in a verse in . . a0 
wisdom obstacle, that is, a relative igno- 
the Jataka tales: 


rance as the obstacle to wisdom, that one 
speaks of ignorance in this way. Or, in 
other words, some forms of "ignorance" 
are closer to “wisdom” than others. 


There are two types of ignorance: 
The worldly and the transworldly. 
Those who are wise have long ago parted 
From the activities of worldly igno- 
rance. For those of the two vehicles who are 
Those who are foolish do not have sub- undefiled ... this is the wisdom obsta- 


tle understanding cle RE A, 3E TCI ARIES o Pb 
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substantiality of the self is the wisdom purified of the obstacles of passionate 
afflictions; for Buddhas and bodhisattvas, the wisdom of the non-substanti- 
ality of phenomena or dharmas is the wisdom purified of the wisdom obsta- 
cle. If this is so, then both are a “delusion concerning principle,’ and this is 
the wisdom obstacle. On the other hand, if hindrance to the knowledge Pt 
Xll (jfieya) of wisdom is the wisdom obstacle, then, since the knowledge [of 
a Buddha] is unobstructed concerning all phenomena, only the "delusion 
concerning phenomena’ is the wisdom obstacle. What, then, can be taken as 
a rule? Wisdom illuminates both phenomena and the principle [of reality]. 
Though in this sense there are two wisdoms, there is no [ultimate] distinc- 
tion in the essence [of phenomena and principle]. Thus the wisdom obstacle 
and ignorance do not have two [different] natures; though they are said to 
be two, they are not two. 

Again, if we say that the mind or thoughts of wisdom «L4 is the obsta- 
cle, then [this refers to] discriminatory wisdom (vikalpajndna?) which in 
the final analysis conceptualizes [the objects of experience]. This [concep- 
tualization] hinders [insight into] the way things truly are 41K, so that you 
cannot attain the wisdom of illumination. This [discriminatory wisdom] 
also is a kind of wisdom that is nevertheless an obstacle. By extinguishing 
conceptual thoughts you extinguish thoughts; thus you have the meaning of 
“wisdom of severance.’ If you abandon this discriminative [wisdom], then 
you are facing toward [the goal of] purifying the wisdom obstacle. 


EELER AS MIF: a summary of 
the analysis of klesajfieyávarana in the 
Bodhisattva-bhümi found at T 30.8938, 
900a, and 9oibff. (see note above), 
though I could not locate a passage which 
makes such a tidy identification of the 
idea of non-substantiality of the self with 
klesavarana and the idea of non-substan- 
tiality of dharmas with jneydvarana. For a 
discussion of the development of the iden- 
tification of these ideas, see Funahashi, 
"Klesajfieyávarana and Pudgala-dharma- 
nairatmya” (1980), and Muller 2004. 


Both are a "delusion concerning the 
principle,” and this is the wisdom obsta- 
cle REXHA EA: both those of the 
two vehicles, and the bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas; or the content of the delusions 
they overcome, that is, the substantiality 
of the self and the substantiality of phe- 
nomena or dharmas. 


Discriminatory wisdom that concep- 
tualizes ?5(3€)2$ CK)47 30/8 : although 
Chih-i does not identify the source of this 
phrase, later T'ien-tai commentaries (BT- 
IV, 321) refer to Vasubandhus Treatise on 
Consciousness Only (T no. 1588). 


Wisdom of severance Hf: that is, the 
"discriminative wisdom" that involves 
conceptualization and is not the high- 
est wisdom. This serves as an example of 
"wisdom" that is an obstruction to higher 
wisdom and must be overcome. 


... purifying the wisdom obstacle ¥ 
rii: as I have explained in the article 
mentioned above (1983), Chih-i's ratio- 
nale in this section is at times unclear. It 
appears that he is attempting to deal with 
the problem of having both ignorance 
and (imperfect) wisdom as that which 
obstructs the highest, perfect wisdom of a 
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Again, these matters are not so orderly; thus [it can be said that the 
"inferior"] wisdom is not severed. Therefore a sütra says that "virtues [and 
their rewards] are not lost, and the Treatise in a Hundred Verses quotes the 
teachings of the Buddha that "those who have no fear with regard to virtue 
should practice them as auxiliaries to the path.” People tend to produce 
exclusivistic theories, such as the two [extreme] paths of "severance" [or 
"annihilationism"] or “no severance” [or "eternalism"]. Upon examination 
[with the threefold truth as outlined above], these [two positions of the two 
obstacles] are not contradictory, and you should not arouse attachment to 
one side [or the other] and dispute [concerning them]. 


Question: The Ying-lo ching says that the third contemplation [of the 
supreme truth of the Middle Way] is made manifest at the first bhümi stage. 
Why is it sometimes taught [86a] as arriving at the eighth bhümi stage, or 
sometimes taught as arriving at [the stage of] the first abode? 

Answer: These are taught according to context. Sometimes the higher is 
used to indicate the lower, as when they speak of the eighth bhümi stage; or 


Buddha, as well as attempting to deal with 
various interpretations of jneydvarana 
(many unidentified and unexplained) 
as found in various texts and theories of 
his time. His solution—an application 
of the threefold truth—is that a certain 
level of wisdom is attained upon severing 
the passionate afflictions (klesavarana). 
However, a more fundamental ignorance, 
or what is at times called the "habitual 
traces" or "propensities" of ignorance 
(avidyavasana), still remains. This acts 
as an obstacle to the highest wisdom of a 
Buddha, which is the wisdom of the Mid- 
dle Way. Also, if one clings to the imper- 
fect wisdom (of one-sided realization of 
emptiness and conventionality) already 
attained by severing the afflictions, this 
can also be an obstacle to attaining the 
highest wisdom. Thus both ignorance and 
imperfect wisdom are obstacles to the 
highest wisdom that is being obstructed; 
the ^wisdom obstacle" is both "obstacles to 
wisdom" and "obstacles of wisdom." 


Not so orderly 4x7: this is a rather lit- 
eral rendering; Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 435) 


extrapolates to read "The wisdom obstacle 
and the wisdom of the Middle are not 
matters that can be clearly distinguished.” 


A sūtra says that virtues are not lost © 
# ‘Zia Ss: The traditional commentaries 
(BT-IV, 322) admit that the source of this 
quote cannot be identified. 


Those who have no fear with regard to 
virtue should practice them as auxiliaries 
to the path 1852524 By BRETT: this phrase 
cannot be found in the text of the Treatise 
in a Hundred Verses at T no. 1569. 


The third contemplation is made 
manifest at the first bhümi stage 95 — 
15157) HL ELA: see the Ying-lo ching at T 
24.1021C20-23: 

The mind of the supreme truth of the 
Middle Way involves quiet extinc- 
tion thought by thought, and realizing 
the clear gate of the myriad dharmas, 
[advancing] from the ten levels of faith to 
the ten levels of merit transference; natu- 
rally flowing into the path of equality and 
the unattainable, single-marked, true 
contemplation; thus singly illuminating 
and entering the path of the first bhürmi. 
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sometimes the lower is used to indicate the higher, as when they speak of the 
first abode. The Ying-lo ching clarifies the Distinct Teachings, and therefore 
it speaks of the first bhümi stage. 

Question: The two contemplations of conventionality and the Middle 
clarify the levels of cultivation according to three [different] roots or facul- 
ties [that is, inferior, middling, and superior]. Why do we not see such a clas- 
sification of levels of cultivation for the first contemplation [of emptiness]? 

Answer: The later contemplations all involve entering the levels [of 
attainment] and then cultivating [the realization of] conventionality and 
the Middle; therefore I have classified three shallow and deep faculties with 
regard to [their possible] levels [of attainment]. The first contemplation 
[of emptiness] begins at the stage of an ordinary person [where everyone 
is ordinary and ignorant], so there are no levels to classify as shallow or 
deep. On the other hand, the Ying-lo ching has a text that says "Ihe fourth 
stage is called that of the stream-enterer.’ This corresponds to those of infe- 
rior faculties. Also, when it identifies the stream-enterer at the third stage, 
this corresponds to those of middling faculties. Or, when it identifies the 
stream-enterer at the first stage, this speaks of those of superior faculties. 


[end of fascicle six] 


The fourth stage is called that of the stream-enterer [44h £7RTE:8: the traditional 
commentaries (BT-IV, 323) admit, and an online search of the SAT database confirmed, 
that this text cannot be found in the Ying-lo ching. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs the Path 
[86a17-87c8] 


Fifth is "knowing what penetrates and what obstructs" [the path]. This is 
also called "knowing what is attained and what is deficient,’ and also called 
"knowing what is [in accord with] the verbal [teachings] and what is not [in 
accord with] the verbal [teachings] You should penetratingly realize [the 
meaning of] non-arising as [explained] above [in the previous section four] 
on “deconstructing dharmas universally.’ If you have not realized this, then 
you should inquire after what is attained and what is deficient; [you should 
see that] you must be entangled in [the extremes of] affirmation and nega- 
tion, and are singularly unable to attain understanding. Why is this so? If, 
in the same way as the non-Buddhists, you are passionately attached to the 
wisdom [gained from] the contemplation of emptiness, you should use the 
tetralemma to universally deconstruct [this passionate attachment], [empty- 
ing] the destroyer with the destroyed, and penetrate all obstructions. If you 
are not attached to the wisdom [gained from] the contemplation of empti- 
ness, so that the destroyer is not like the destroyed, you have destroyed the 
obstacles and have penetrating [wisdom]. This is like removing a membrane 
to cultivate a pearl, or destroying bandits to guard the general. If you suc- 
ceed, you are like a great guide who knows well how to [penetrate and over- 


Penetration and obstruction Ñ Æ: 
these terms have various nuances in Chih- 
is work. 38i can be translated, according 
to context, as “penetrating, “understand- 
ing," “conducive, "passing through,” 
“supranormal powers, “shared, “com- 
mon, and so forth. The most important 
technical sense is as the “Shared Teach- 
ings” i842, the second of the Fourfold 
Teachings in Chih-i's doctrinal classifica- 
tion system. Æ can be translated “obsta- 
cle,” “to stop up,’ “to block,” or “a pass or 
border between frontiers,’ etc. Here the 
phrase refers to the parable of the conjured 
city in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.25c28, and how 
many yojanas have been traversed; see 
explanation in the following notes. 


Removing a membrane to cultivate 
a pearl, or destroying bandits to guard 
the general SIBRARZEPRAK t: the clas- 
sical commentaries do not give a source 
for these images. Chan-jan (BT-IV, 328) 


points out that these are both partial, half- 
measures: it is not enough just to remove 
the membrane to finally attain a pearl, and 
it is not enough just to destroy bandits to 
protect the general, just like destroying 
obstacles is necessary but not sufficient to 
penetrate to and attain the Path. 


Great guide KÆ kf: see the parable 
of the conjured city and the guide who 
leads the people through the desert, in 
the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.25c26-26a24. Hurvitz 
(148 [136]) translates: 


There is a steep, difficult, very bad road, 
five hundred yojanas in length, empty 
and devoid of human beings—a frightful 
place. There is a great multitude wishing 
to traverse this road to arrive at a cache of 
precious jewels. There is a guide, percep- 
tive and wise, of penetrating clarity, who 
knows the hard road, its passable and 
impassable features 383€, and who, wish- 
ing to get through these hardships, leads 
the multitude. 
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come obstacles and] get through the pass 382€, and can lead many people [to 
the goal] beyond [the great distance of] five hundred yojanas. 

In the ancient [texts] it says that "the [mistaken] views and conceptual 
attitudes are exhausted at the sixth bhümi stage; this is [equivalent to reach- 
ing] three hundred [yojanas]. [Realizing] the seventh and eighth bhümi 
stages is [equivalent to reaching] four hundred [yojanas], and [realizing] 
the ninth and tenth bhümi stages is [equivalent to reaching] five hundred 
[yojanas].’ This interpretation conflicts with that of the Ta chih tu lun. This 
treatise says that [the attainments of] those of the two vehicles is [equivalent 
to] four hundred [yojanas], but that the path of the two vehicles does not 
[reach] the seventh and eighth bhümi stages. 

The scholars of the She-lun say that the three realms are [equivalent to 
reaching] three hundred [yojanas], and that adding the two samsaras of 
"means" and "causes and conditions" reaches to five hundred [yojanas], but 
this theory does not sufficiently exhaust the [numerous] possibilities. There 
is the samsara after existence @ (&/E 7E, and the samsara after non-existence 
HE f ^E JU; to which of the hundred [yojanas] do these apply? [86b] 

Scholars of the Ti-lun say that the [groups of] ten levels each of faith, 
abodes, practice, merit transference, and bhümi stages correspond to the 
five hundred [yojanas]; this conflicts with the Lotus Sūtra. The Lotus Sūtra 
says that upon passing three hundred yojanas, the conjured city is produced, 


"two hundred yojanas" refers to the 
realm of form, "three hundred yojanas" 
refers to the formless realm, and "four 
hundred yojanas" refers to the paths 
of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
Again, four hundred yojanas is the realm 
of desires, three hundred yojanas is the 
realm of form, two hundred yojanas is 
the formless realm, and one hundred 
yojanas is [the realms of] the sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas. 


Two samsaras of “means” and “causes 


and conditions" RR: The 


This figure of "five hundred yojanas" 
thus symbolizes the long and difficult path 
to Buddhahood. This passage also pro- 
vides the compound 38 (“through the 
pass’) that serves as the subject of this 
section. 

Ancient [texts] &z:: or, “in the past it 
was said"; perhaps this interpretation is 
from a commentary to the Lotus Sütra that 
is not extant? The traditional commentar- 
ies do not identify the source. 


This treatise says that those of the two 


vehicles ... eighth bhümi stages ai — Æ 

FSUU EI —3& 7 38 JE-C H: see the Ta chih 

tu lun, T 25.526b4-10: 
Concerning this Sariputra gave his own 
interpretation of the parable, saying, with 
regard to people wishing to pass a dan- 
gerous road, "a dangerous road" refers 
to this mundane world, “one hundred 
yojanas" refers to the realm of desires, 


source and exact meaning of these ideas 
and terms are not known. As pointed out 
previously, there is much that is not known 
about the texts and interpretations of the 
“scholars of the She-lun" in Chih-i's time. 

Upon passing three hundred yojanas, 
the conjured city is produced ;& = A H1] 
F(t 3k: see the parable of the conjured city 
at T 9.26a4-5. Hurvitz (148 [136]) has: 
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while this [interpretation of the Ti-lun scholars] would mean that the con- 
jured city is produced at two hundred [yojanas]. 

Again, there are people who understand [realizing] the triple world 
[up to the formless realm] as [equivalent to reaching] three hundred 
[yojanas], and adding [the realms of] the two vehicles reaches to five 
hundred [yojanas]. This interpretation has three faults. The first is that it 
establishes the conjured city as beyond and outside the triple world. How 
can those of the two vehicles transcend the triple world without entering 
the [conventional reality of the conjured] city, and advance further to four 
hundred and five hundred [yojanas]? There is no "conjured city" outside 
[the levels of] the four hundred and five hundred [yojanas], so where or 
what are those of the two vehicles suppose to enter and realize? Second, it 
is by extinguishing the conjured city [that is, by realizing its conventionality 
and its provisional role as a pointer to, or temporary substitute for, a higher 
attainment] that you attain progress [to the levels beyond], so how can those 
of the two vehicles abruptly advance to the four hundred and five hundred 
[yojanas level] when the [conjured] city is not yet extinguished? Third, those 
ofthe two vehicles share a common realization of the conjured city; how can 
the sravakas be assigned to [the level of] four hundred [yojanas] and the 
pratyekabuddhas to [the level of] five hundred [yojanas]? 

Some people identify the passionate afflictions of the five levels [of delu- 
sions] with five hundred [yojanas]. If so, [it means that] those of the two 


The guide, being a man of many skill- 
ful devices, thinks, "These wretches are 
to be pitied! How can they throw away 
a fortune in jewels and wish instead to 
turn back?" With his power of devising 
expedients he conjures up on that steep 
road, three hundred yojanas away Ñ, a 
city, then he declares to the multitude, 
“Have no fear! There is no need to turn 
back! Here is the great city.” 


There are people who understand the 
triple world as three hundered [yojanas] 
4 ANLSE-LH ...: the details of this 
theory, and the identity of the people who 
proposed it, are unknown. 

Extinguishing the conjured city KAUR: 
in short, if they have already realized the 
conventional nature of the conjured city, 
they have “extinguished” it and, having 


The Threefold Lotus Sutra (162) translates: 
... in the midst of the perilous road, he 
mystically makes a city over three hun- 
dred yojanas in extent. 

Note that Hurvitz translates 14 as distance 

“away, The Threefold Lotus Sutra trans- 

lates it as “extent, and Chih-i takes it to 

mean “distance traversed.” 


Two hundred [yojanas]: that is, at the 
stages of abodes? 


advanced to the path of Buddhahood, are 
no longer $ravakas or pratyekabuddhas. 


Some people identify the passion- 
ate afflictions of the five levels with five 
hundred [yojanas] Æ A. VLA ETUR ES A 
B ...: the details of this theory, and the 
identity of the people who proposed it, are 
unknown. 

All of these theories may have been 
floating around in Buddhist circles during 
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vehicles have already severed the [first] four levels [of delusions], [but this 
cannot be because] this means that the conjured city is established beyond 
[the level of] four hundred yojanas. 

Some people identify the severance of the conceptual attitudes of the tri- 
ple world with three hundred [yojanas], [severance of] the minute dust-like 
[delusions] with four hundred, and [severance of fundamental] ignorance 
with five hundred. This also cannot be. The term yojana is basically used 
symbolically for the passionate afflictions. Why, then, are the more numer- 
ous [mistaken] views not counted, and the numerically fewer "conceptual 
attitudes” identified with [the level of] three hundred [yojanas]? 

The meaning of these terms [such as “five hundred yojanas"] are based 
on [the parable of the conjured city in] the Lotus Sutra. The Lotus Sutra 
presents “five hundred [yojanas]" as the basic analogy, to illustrate the “peril- 
ous path" of samsara and the insightful knowledge of the guide. We should 
present three categories to clarify the meaning of "five hundred" as found in 
the sütra: first, with regard to the "place" of samsara; second, with regard to 
passionate afflictions; and third, with regard to wisdom. The interpretations 
of the various teachers [as outlined above] are like trying to put a square 
[peg] in a round [hole], and like movement [contrasted with] stillness—they 
do not fit with the text. [These interpretations are] like taking a key for a 
single hole and trying to open three locks. The first interpretation estab- 
lishes the conjured city at four hundred [yojanas] in terms of the levels of 
the Shared [Teachings]. The She-lun scholars interpret it in terms of samsara 
and divides that beyond and outside [three hundred yojanas] into two types. 
The Ti-lun scholars interpret it in terms of the levels of the Distinct [Teach- 
ings] and establishes the conjured city within the [triple] world. The next 
interpretation takes a shortcut and, without waiting for the disclosing of the 
tentative [meaning], directly manifests the real. [The interpretations of vari- 
ous] teachers are faulty in this way. 

How about the interpretation of the Ta chih tu lun? This treatise con- 
tains two references [on this matter]. The first identifies those of'the two 
vehicles with four hundred [yojanas] and stops without proceeding to five 
hundred. The later reference identifies those of the two vehicles with one 


illustrates trying to explain three things 
with the one-sided interpretation of one 


Chih-i's time, but records of their content 
and context are not extant. 


Parable of the conjured city: see the 
Lotus Sütra, T 9.25c-26a, as explained 
above. 

Taking a key for a single hole and try- 
ing to open three locks ##—fLZethi=7A 
2.3%: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 332) adds that this 


teacher. 

The first interpretation: See above at 
86a24-26. 

Interpretation of the Ta chih tu lun: 
See T 25.526b4-10, as translated in the 
note above at 86a26-27. 
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hundred [yojanas]. What does this mean? The treatise is clarifying the intent 
of the Shared [Teachings]. Those of the Shared [Teachings] take [the real- 
ization of] the real truth (paramartha-satya) [of emptiness] as the ultimate 
[attainment], so they do not deconstruct the conjured city even though they 
go beyond the triple world, and merely seek to enter and realize nirvana. 
Therefore they identify nirvana with [the level of] four hundred [yojanas]. 
The later section that identifies [the level of] the two vehicles with one hun- 
dred [yojanas] refers to clarifying [the idea of] emerging in conventionality, 
that is, bodhisattvas going beyond emptiness to emerge in conventionality 
without [remaining in the aforementioned] nirvana; this corresponds to 
one hundred. Entering the triple world [of desire, form, and formlessness] 
corresponds to three hundred. If we resolve the texts in this way, there is no 
problem with [the interpretations of] the sütras and treatises. 

[As for the three categories for clarifying the meaning of "five hundred 
yojanas, | first, with regard to the place of samsara, the resultant retribution 
[of rebirth] in the triple world corresponds to three hundred. [86c] [Rebirth 
in] the "land where skillful means remain" and the "land of true recompense 
without obstruction" corresponds to the place of five hundred yojanas. Next, 
with regard to passionate afflictions [that are severed at different levels], 
[deluded] views concerning the truth correspond to one hundred [yojanas]; 
the five [afflictions that bind you to the] lower parts [of the threefold world, 
that is, the realm of desires] correspond to two hundred; the five [afflictions 
that bind you to the] upper parts [of the threefold world, that is, the realms 
of form and no-form] correspond to three hundred; the minute dust-like 
[delusions] correspond to four hundred; and ignorance corresponds to five 
hundred [yojanas]. Next, with regard to contemplative wisdom, [realizing] 


Those of the Shared Teachings: the 
Taisho text here has “Taoist” 3É X, but this 
is corrected in the Bukkyo Taikei (IV, 335) 
to ÑX. 

Land Where Skillful Means Remain 7j 
EARE and Land of True Recompense 
RAEE: these two "lands" are the 
second and third of the "Four Lands" as 
taught in the T’ien-t'ai tradition. Those of 
the Shared Teaching, arhats, and pratyeka- 
buddhas, who have severed the delusions 
of mistaken views and conceptual attitudes 
and have transcended the triple world, 
dwell in the "land of skillful means"; those 
of the Distinct Teaching, bodhisattvas, 
dwell in the "land of true recompense.” 


Five lower parts £. F 7j [5]: the various 
afflictions that bind people to the lowest 
of the three realms of existence, that is, 
to the everyday realm of desires. The five 
are greed or covetousness Ñ, hateful 
anger IÆ, the view that the body is sub- 
stantially real Æ 4 Ei, the views that come 
from attachment to precepts KAM R, and 
doubt XE. 


Five upper parts 7; - 2j [£5]: the various 
afflictions that bind people to the higher of 
the three realms of existence, that is, to the 
realms of form and no-form. The five are 
covetousness for visible form € &, covet- 
ousness for no-form #4, restlessness 


t8, pride 18, and ignorance #£54. 
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the wisdom from the contemplation of emptiness is to know three hundred, 
[realizing] the wisdom from the contemplation of conventionality is to know 
four hundred, and [realizing] the wisdom from the contemplation of the 
Middle is to know five hundred [yojanas]. This [interpretation] matches the 
text and avoids the faults [of the interpretations] of the above-mentioned 
teachers. Again, the classification of levels [of attainment] by the various 
[above-mentioned] teachers makes [the goal] seem too distant, so that 
beginning practitioners who have not yet severed [mistaken] views will 
wonder how they can ever advance to [the full] five hundred yojanas. 

What I have discussed above is the “horizontal” [perspective on] pen- 
etrating and obstructing [the path], but there is also a “vertical” [perspective 
on] penetrating and obstructing [the path]. The horizontal [perspective] 
includes three Dharma teachings: [first,] “obstacles” consist of suffering and 
the causes of suffering, and “penetration” consists of the path and extinc- 
tion; [second,] “obstacles” consist of the twelvefold causes and conditions of 
ignorance, and "penetration" consists of the extinction of ignorance; [third,] 
"obstacles" consist of the six obscurations that cover the mind, and "penetra- 
tion" consists of the six perfections. The vertical [perspective] of penetrating 
and obstruction [also includes three Dharma teachings]: [first,] “obstacles” 
consist of the [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes of ordinary con- 
stituent samsara, and "penetration" consists of realizing the contemplation 
of entering emptiness from conventionality; [second,] "obstacles" consist of 
the samsara of not knowing [skillful] means $&5175 f &:7E, and "penetra- 
tion" consists of realizing the contemplation of entering conventionality 
from emptiness; [third,] “obstacles” consist of the samsara of the causes and 
conditions of ignorance H Age JE, and "penetration" consists of realizing 
the correct contemplation of the Middle Way. 

Now we should examine "penetrating and obstructing" with an inter- 
weaving of the horizontal and vertical [perspectives]. As you "enter empti- 
ness from conventionality,' you destroy all [mistaken] views and conceptual 
attitudes—the individual, multiple, combined and beyond-verbalization 
[mistaken] views and the nine times nine or eighty-one conceptual attitudes. 
Such delusions are fundamentally defiled; they cause passionate afflictions to 
increase and grow, and hinder and obstruct the practitioner. Why should you 
abruptly become attached [to these delusions] and affirm this or deny that, 
arousing various karmic bonds, fall into a defiled cycle of birth-and-death, 
and perceive only suffering and the causes of suffering and not perceive the 
path and extinction? [If you do this,] then you are not aware of the Four 
[Noble] Truths with regard to [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes; 
if you do not know these things, [you are caught up in the twelvefold cycle 
of causes and conditions] that is known as "from ignorance to old-age-and- 
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death.” By constructing these causes and conditions, you cannot extinguish 
ignorance. If you do not extinguish [ignorance], you will be firmly attached 
to [your delusions] and will not be able to abandon them. You will stay on 
this shore [of samsara] and not reach the other shore [of awakening]. The 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, “A child who is starving will pick up fruit found 
in the midst of feces. A wise person will scold [the child], and [the child] will 
blush and be ashamed.” Thus, losing the pure Dharma teachings is called an 
obstruction Æ. If[, on the other hand,] you arouse a [correct] thought con- 
cerning these [mistaken] views even for an ephemeral moment, and know 
that they are without a substantial nature, without permanent existence, and 
without a substantial subject, the perverted views are destroyed and there 
will be no residual karma. If there is no karma, there will be no effect; this is 
called [advancing on] the path. Since it is the path, there is extinction. If you 
are aware of the Four [Noble] Truths, there will be no ignorance, and thus 
no old-age-and-death. If these causes and conditions are destroyed, all exis- 
tences are abandoned and you will reach the other shore [of awakening]. You 
should utilize this intent [of emptiness] to successively [contemplate] your 
thoughts one by one fÉ— —.L, to successively [contemplate] the subjects [of 
the contemplations] one by one #£—~—#E, and to successively [contemplate] 
the objects [of the passionate afflictions] one by one F£— — Pr. If these three 
arise as obstacles, you should deconstruct them and thus penetrate [beyond] 
them. If these three arise as penetrating 14 [understanding], you should nur- 
ture them to fulfill [awakening]. [The Tripitaka Teachings] 

Again, if you realize the essential emptiness of [mistaken] views, then 
[you should realize that] the subject [who contemplates the views] is also 
essentially empty. This is like the mind of an arhat, who is said to be of 


A child who is starving will pick up wish to wash it and then throw it away.’ 
fruit found in the midst of feces. A wise The wise person said, “You are a great 
person will scold, and [the child] will fool. If you planned to throw it away, 


blush and be ashamed X F ILE di b PE you shouldn't pick it up to begin with” 


Good son, a bodhisattva-mahasattva is 
bk. . - ©. o - > 
NT LARA R: see the Mahaparinirvana like this. He neither takes up nor aban- 
Sutra at T 12.677b12-20: 


dons this life [in samsara]. Like the wise 


Again, Ka$yapa, it is like a young Brah- person he scolds the children [who pick 
man child who is near starvation who sees up defiled things]. Ordinary [ignorant] 
some mango fruit in a persons feces and people revel in life and consider death 
then picks it up. A wise person sees this evil, and like this child they take up this 
and scolds [the child] saying, "You are of fruit only to throw it away [later]. 


the pure lineage of the Brahmans. Why The Tripitaka Teachings: This paragraph 
do you pick up this defiled fruit that was describes the approach of the Tripitaka 
mixed with feces?” When the child hears Teachings, that is, reaching an under- 
this he blushes and feels ashamed, and standing of causes and conditions and 
he answers, “I have not eaten it.I only emptiness through analytical reasoning. 
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undefiled skandhas. [87a] But if our contemplation has not yet truly [realized 
emptiness], how can it be said to have no [defilements from] skandhas? If we 
make [mistaken] conjectures concerning the real [essence] of skandhas, this 
will result in the karmic bonds of samsara. If we are unaware of the Four 
[Noble] Truths with regard to skandhas, this is ignorance. If we are passion- 
ately attached to the wisdom of the contemplation of emptiness, we will not 
be able to abandon it. Use this meaning of emptiness to successively [con- 
template] your thoughts one by one, to successively [contemplate] the sub- 
jects [of the contemplations] one by one, and to successively [contemplate] 
the objects [of the passionate afflictions] one by one. If these three arise as 
obstacles, you should deconstruct them and thus penetrate [beyond] them. 
If these three arise as penetrating [understanding], you should nurture them 
to fulfill [awakening]. Thus you can skillfully go beyond the obstacles of 
[mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes, and well penetrate to three hun- 
dred yojanas. [The Shared Teachings] 

Next, in utilizing the horizontal perspective to know the vertical per- 
spective, is to carefully examine things with the contemplation of realizing 
conventionality from emptiness, in order to penetrate obstacles. This is 
easy to understand [and has been outlined above]. Concerning each of the 
Dharma teachings of disease, medicine, and applying the medicine, and with 
regard to each and every one of the Dharma teachings, each and every one 
of the subjects [of contemplations], each and every one of the objects [of 
afflictions], you should clearly know [and apply] the [Four Noble] Truths, 
[twelvefold causes and] conditions, and [six] perfections. If these three arise 
as obstacles, you should deconstruct them and penetrate [beyond] them. If 
these three arise as penetrating [understanding], you should nurture them 
to fulfill [awakening]. Thus you will go beyond the obstacles of non-cogni- 
zance, and will penetrate to four hundred yojanas. [The Distinct Teachings] 

Next, utilizing the horizontal perspective to know the vertical perspec- 
tive is to carefully examine things with the correct contemplation of the 
Middle Way. Concerning ignorance and the Dharma nature, [the practice 
of] true cultivation 4% and deliberate [conditioned] cultivation #4% and 
so forth, and with regard to each and every dharma, each and every one of 
the subjects [of contemplations], and each and every one of the objects [of 


The Shared Teachings: this paragraph 
describes the approach of the Shared 
Teaching, that is, directly reaching an 
understanding of the essential emptiness 
of all things. 


The Distinct Teachings: this is the 
approach of the Distinct Teaching, which 


involves participation in the conventional 
world after having realized emptiness. 


“Deliberate [conditioned] cultivation": 
the conscious and deliberate practice of 
gradual-and-successive contemplation, in 
contrast to the "true" spontaneous practice 
of contemplation; see Glossary. 
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afflictions], you should clearly know [and apply] the [Four Noble] Truths, 
[twelvefold causes and] conditions, and [six] perfections. If these three arise 
as obstacles, you should deconstruct them and penetrate beyond them. If 
these three arise as penetrating [understanding], you should nurture them 
to fulfill [awakening]. Thus you will go beyond the obstacles of ignorance 
and will penetrate to five hundred yojanas. |The Perfect Teaching] 

If "penetration and obstacles" are discussed in this way, then progres- 
sively you can discuss the vertical perspective of the sixth bhümi stage [of 
the Shared Teachings] and the first bhümi stage [of the Distinct Teachings], 
and after advancing for numerous kalpas can achieve penetration of the 
obstacles. The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says, "The stream-enterers arrive 
after 80,000 kalpas; pratyekabuddhas arrive after 10,000 kalpas,’ that is, 


The Perfect Teaching: this is the 
approach of the Perfect Teaching, which 
involves the direct, complete, and imme- 
diate insight of the Middle Way. 


Progressively you can discuss the 
vertical perspective A95 BE ag 7x Hh 8) Hb: 
That is, this is the level at which those 
of the Shared and Distinct Teachings 
can advance to the insight of the Perfect 
Teaching? 

The stream-enterers arrive after 80,000 
kalpas; pratyekabuddhas arrive after 
10,000 kalpas, Apt 2i / 3 39] 8/75 E xc fb 
+ 35$/: a very short summary of a much 
longer passage in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra: at T 12.673a22-b14: 


Kasyapa, there are five types of people 
mentioned in the Mahayana Maha- 
parinirvana Sūtra who are involved in 
the "practice of disease" and are not 
Tathagatas. What are these five? 

The first severs three bonds and attains 
the fruit of the stream-enterer. They do 
not fall into [the destinies of] hell, beasts, 
or hungry ghosts. After being human or 
divine beings for seven times, they for- 
ever sever all suffering and enter nirvana. 
Kasyapa, these are called the first type of 
person who is involved in the practice 
of disease. Such people will, in the future, 
pass through 80,000 kalpas before they 
surely attain supreme enlightenment. 

Kasyapa, the second type of person 


severs three bonds, decreases covet- 
ousness, anger, and ignorance, attains 
the fruit of the once-returner, forever 
severs all suffering, and enters nirvana. 
Kasyapa, these people are called the sec- 
ond type of people who are involved 
in the practice of disease. These people 
will, in the future, pass through 60,000 
kalpas before they surely attain supreme 
enlightenment. 

Kasyapa, the third type of person severs 
four lower bonds and attains the fruit of 
the non-returner, and will not be reborn 
any more. They forever sever all suffer- 
ing and enter nirvana. These people are 
called the third type of people who are 
involved in the practice of disease. These 
people will, in the future, pass through 
40,000 kalpas before they surely attain 
supreme enlightenment. 

Kasyapa, the fourth type of person for- 
ever severs covetous desires, anger, and 
deluded ignorance, attains the fruit of 
the arhat, has no remaining passionate 
afflictions, and enters nirvana, but does 
not practice alone like the unicorn BER. 
These people are called the fourth type of 
people who are involved in the practice of 
disease. These people will, in the future, 
pass through 20,000 kalpas before they 
surely attain supreme enlightenment. 

Kasyapa, the fifth type of person for- 
ever severs covetous desires, anger, and 
deluded ignorance, attains the path of 
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they arrive at the stage of a bodhisattvas first aspiration. This [passage in 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra] discusses [the complicated gradual] stages of a 
noble sage, but what benefit is this to the practitioner who has experienced 
the first aspiration [of a bodhisattva]? 

Next is to discuss "penetrating and obstructing" with regard to the hori- 
zontal perspective of the Distinct [Teachings]. As it says in the Paficavimsati 
Sutra, “There are bodhisattvas who, from the time of their first aspiration, 
have a rapport with omniscience (sarvajfiá), that is, has a rapport with emp- 
tiness. If, at the time of your first aspiration, you do not yet have this rapport, 
you should use [the teachings of] the [Four] Truths, [twelvefold] conditions, 
and [six] perfections to examine each and every thought. If these three pres- 
ent obstacles, you should deconstruct them and penetrate beyond them. If 
these three present [an opportunity for] penetration, you should nourish 
them to fulfillment, and thus pass beyond three hundred yojanas. Again, 
[the Paficavimsati Sūtra] says, “There are bodhisattvas who, from the time of 
their first aspiration, are able to have supremacy in supranormal powers and 
purify a Buddha land.” This corresponds to the meaning of "[re- Jemerging in 


the pratyekabuddha, has no remaining 
passionate afflictions, and enters nirvana. 
They truly practice alone like a unicorn. 
These people are called the fifth type of 
people who are involved in the prac- 
tice of disease. These people will, in the 
future, pass through 10,000 kalpas before 
they surely attain supreme enlightenment. 
Kasyapa, these are the five types of peo- 
ple who are involved in the practice of 
disease and are not Tathagatas. 


There are bodhisattvas who, from the 
time of their first aspiration, have a rap- 
port with omniscience 4 BE (E) #-L El) 
Ble ES FARE: see the Paricaviméati Sutra 
at T 8.226a6-15: 


Sariputra, there are bodhisattva-maha- 
sattvas who, from the time they first 
arouse their aspiration [for enlighten- 
ment], practice the six páramitàás, ascend 
the bodhisattva stages, and attain the 
state of non-retrogression (avaivar- 
tya, avaivartika). Sariputra, there are 
bodhisattva-mahasattvas who, from 
the time they first arouse their aspira- 
tion, also attain supreme enlighten- 
ment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi), 


turn the wheel of the Dharma, provide 
benefits for immeasurable incalcula- 
ble sentient beings, and enter nirvana 
without remainder. After this Buddha 
enters parinirvana, his Dharma teach- 
ings remain for one kalpa and perish 
after one kalpa. Sariputra, There are 
bodhisattva-mahasattvas who, from the 
time they first arouse their aspiration, 
have a rapport with prajna-paramita 
and, along with innumerable hundreds 
of thousands of millions of bodhisattvas, 
from one Buddha land to another Bud- 
dha land, purify these Buddha lands. 


Note that the sütra speaks of “rapport 
with prajria-padramita, not with sarvajna. 
There are bodhisattvas who, from the 
time of their first aspiration, are able to 
have supremacy in supranormal pow- 
ers and purify a Buddha land 4 $f 
GE 9) SE LBN BE XE RT IF HEB T-: see the 
Pancavimsati Sutra at T 8.225c24-26: 
Sariputra, there are bodhisattva-maha- 
sattvas who have supremacy in supra- 
normal powers, and go from one Bud- 
dha land to another Buddha land, to 
places where there are no Sravakas or 
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conventionality.’ If you cultivate conventionality from the time of your first 
aspiration, also use [the teachings of] the [Four] Truths, [twelvefold] condi- 
tions, and [six] perfections to examine each and every thought, deconstruct 
obstacles, and nourish penetration; thus you will go beyond four hundred 
yojanas. Again, [the Avatamsaka Sutra] says, “There are bodhisattvas who, 
from the time of their first aspiration, are able to sit on the seat of enlight- 
enment (bodhimanda) and fulfill perfect awakening (sarmbodhi) This cor- 
responds to the meaning of the Middle. If you cultivate the Middle from the 
time of your first aspiration, also use [the teachings of] the [Four] Truths, 
[twelvefold] conditions, and [six] perfections to examine each and every 
thought, deconstruct obstacles, and nourish penetration, then you will go 
beyond five hundred yojanas. 

If these matters are taught in this way [in terms of the Distinct Teach- 
ings], you can discuss "penetration" and "obstacles" in terms of the first aspi- 
ration, but the three dharmas [of emptiness, conventionality, and the Mid- 
dle] are each distinct. The Ta chih tu lun uses three analogies [to illustrate 
these three abilities]: [87b] the first is like walking on foot, the second is like 
riding a horse, and the third is like [flying through the air with] supranormal 
powers. You should know about [the gradual and progressive types of] “pen- 
etration" and "obstruction" in the sense of the two activities of "walking" and 
"[riding] a horse" [as explained above]. Supranormal powers[, on the other 
hand,] are unobstructed, and so "obstacles" provide no hindrance; even a 
mountain-like wall is empty. What is there, then, to "penetrate"? The first 


pratyekabuddhas, and nobody with the 
name of those of the two vehicles. 


chih-kuan; for details, see note at 62a27. 
Ta chih tu lun uses three analogies Kim 


Note that the phrase about "purifying" 
Buddha lands is not found explicitly in 
this passage, but in the previous quote; see 
the last phrase at 226215. 


Note also that this phrase has been 
quoted above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 2c5-6, 
though with different wording. 


There are bodhisattvas who, from the 
time of their first aspiration, are able 
to sit on the seat of enlightenment and 
fulfill perfect awakening A 3£ f (£47 SEL 
BD HE AH 134 CIE #: this phrase is from the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.449c14-15, though 
the pattern is from the Paricavimsati Sūtra 
sections quoted above. This passage has 
been quoted previously in the Mo-ho 


5 | =I: see T 25.342c2-7: 

What is this like? First, those who accu- 
mulate immeasurable merits, with clever 
faculties and a firm mind, and hearing 
the Dharma directly from the Buddha, 
are like those who travel far. Some go by 
riding a sheep, and some go by riding a 
horse, and some go by using supranor- 
mal powers. Those who ride a sheep take 
a long time to reach the goal. Those who 
ride a horse are relatively faster. Those 
who go by supranormal powers arrive at 
the same instant they arouse the intent 
[to leave]. 


Note that Chih-i substitutes "walking 
on foot" for "riding on a sheep" as the 
slowest method for advancing on the path. 
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contemplation [of emptiness] is analogous to walking; the next contempla- 
tion [of conventionality] is analogous to [riding] a horse; the last contempla- 
tion [of the Middle] is analogous to flying [with supranormal powers]. The 
three meanings are distinct and separated [in the Distinct Teachings]; this is 
not the [final] content of what I teach here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 

If we discuss the three contemplations [of the Distinct Teachings?] from 
the vertical perspective, the first two contemplations [of emptiness and 
conventionality] involve penetration of their respective stages and involve 
obstructions for those who seek the higher [levels]. The final contempla- 
tion [of the Middle] is superior to the lower [two contemplations] and in 
this sense involves penetration, and is separate from the Hinayana and in 
this sense involves "blocking" # [the obstacles of the inferior teaching]. 
If we discuss the three contemplations [of the Distinct Teachings] from 
the horizontal perspective, they each can be differentiated with regard to 
penetration, but they are not mutually binding and thus involve obstruc- 
tion. There is penetration or obstruction in accordance with the shallow or 
deep characteristics of these dharmas [of contemplation]. This even involves 
arousing suffering, the causes of suffering, ignorance, the obscurations, and 
so forth within [the contemplation of] the Middle. Thus all [the contempla- 
tions, from the perspective of the Distinct Teachings] involve obstructions 
and does not [ultimately] provide penetration [to the highest goal]. 

[In contrast,] if we were to examine the marks of these dharmas in 
terms of the three contemplations in a single thought, you can deconstruct 
the vertical "penetration" and "obstruction" of the Middle. The three con- 
templations in a single thought deconstruct horizontal penetration and 
obstruction. The three contemplations involve emptiness, and therefore they 
deconstruct the penetrations and obstructions of three hundred [yojanas], 
like walking over a mountain-like wall. The three contemplations involve 
conventionality; they deconstruct the penetrations and obstructions of four 
hundred [yojanas], like riding on a horse. The three contemplations involve 
the Middle, and deconstruct the penetrations and obstructions of [five 
hundred yojanas, like using] supranormal powers. Truly a single thought 
is simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle. All mountains and 
rivers, rocks and cliffs, and the paths of the hordes of demons, are all like 
empty space; you can freely and without obstruction [penetrate] them all 
with the three contemplations in a single thought. Finally, you do not have 
to leave the low [areas] to cross the heights, or abandon the mountains to 


Obstructions for those who seek the higher levels 2 |: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
443) translates, "the first two contemplations involve penetration, but, from the perspec- 
tive of the higher [levels], involves obstruction." 
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follow the valleys; whatever obstacles you come in contact with, they can 
all be penetrated without obstruction. "They are able go beyond to five 
hundred yojanas and reach the place of treasures.’ This is called “penetrat- 
ing, and "penetrating" is basically in contrast with “obstructing.” How- 
ever, everything that you come in contact with is empty and thus without 
obstruction, so if there is no “obstruction” there is no “penetration.” If there 
is no obstruction and no penetration, and yet suffering, the causes of suffer- 
ing, ignorance, obstacles and obscurations arise, you will not only lose the 
supranormal powers, you will also lose [the abilities that are analogous to] 
riding a horse and walking, and [the contemplation] that does the destroy- 
ing is also destroyed, and verbal [teachings] “= become that which is not 
[in accord with] the verbal [teachings of the Dharma] JE. This is like the 
paths of insects [gnawing on wood] coincidentally carving the letters of the 
three contemplations. These insects do not know whether these are letters or 
not letters JEF. If you realize that for each and every Dharma [teaching], 
each and every subject [of contemplation], and each and every object [of 
affliction], all are simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle, and 
endowed with the [Four Noble] Truths, [twelvefold causes and] conditions, 
and [six] perfections, this is called being without penetration and without 
obstruction, and illuminated concerning both penetration and obstruction. 
Those who are wise know what is [in accord with] the verbal [teachings] 
and what is not [in accord with] the verbal [teachings], as a good physician 
knows what is gained and what is lost. 

This is the clarification of penetration and obstruction from the perspec- 
tive of the gate of non-arising. It is the same for the other gates [or teach- 
ings]. This is what it means for the beginner to pass beyond to five hundred 
yojanas. This should be clarified by reference to the Six Identities. 


They are able to go beyond to five hun- 
dred yojanas and reach the place of trea- 
sures REAA A E 8] S P PIT: phrases from 


tion based on the source of this phrase 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, “a good 
physician knows what is a useful and 


the parable of the conjured city in the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.25c-27b; see note above. 


Insects carving letters: see this simile 
in the story of the "good doctor" in the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.618b2-7. 
Chih-i has used this image many times 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for 
details, see note at 10b27. 


Knows what is gained and lost A18 
4: Or, to give a more interpretive transla- 


what is a harmful [remedy or medicine] 
See the story of the "good doctor" in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.618a-c, espe- 
cially 618c3-4. 

Six Identities 7x3: Chih-i does not 
go into further detail, but it is assumed 
that one could apply the categories of 
the Six Identities to these categories of 
"penetration" and "obstructions" based 
on the pattern of what Chih-i has already 
explained. 
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Question: Do the categories "penetration and obstruction" 38, "attain- 
ment and loss" f& X, and “verbal and not verbal" #3E have the same 
meaning, or are they different? 

Answer: They have the same meaning, but with different interpretation. 
There are distinctions to be made: "penetration and obstruction" refers to 
understanding; "attainment and loss" refers to practice; "verbal and not 
verbal" refers to teachings. The Suvarnaprabhdasa Sūtra says, "Hear correctly, 
listen correctly, discriminate correctly, understand conditions correctly, and 
be fully awakened correctly" To know the "verbal and not verbal" [teach- 
ings] is to "hear correctly and listen correctly" To know "attainment and 
loss" is to "discriminate correctly and understand conditions correctly.’ [87c] 
To know “penetration and obstruction" is to “be fully awakened correctly.’ 
However, despite these distinctions, these [categories] are the same in what 
they manifest. 

Question: Do the “horizontal” obstacles obstruct the “vertical” pen- 
etrations, or not? Do the “vertical” obstacles obstruct the “horizontal” pen- 
etrations, or not? Do the “horizontal” penetrations penetrate the “vertical” 
obstacles, or not? Do the “vertical” penetrations penetrate the “horizontal” 
obstacles, or not? 

Answer: In one sense, yes, but in another sense, no. As for “yes, igno- 
rance is the [mistaken] views and conceptual attitudes; in what sense are 
these not horizontal obstructions? The wisdom of the Middle heals all; 
which of the horizontal obstructions are not penetrated? [And so forth ...] 
These are the content of the first sense, that is, the meaning of [the answer] 
“yes?” The second interpretation [that is, the sense of "no;"] is as follows. 
The horizontal obstructions are obstacles that are "near, and are not able to 
obstruct the vertical penetrations. The power of the horizontal penetrations 
are weak, so they are not able to penetrate the vertical obstructions. The 
vertical obstructions are deep and distant, and do not become horizontal 
obstacles. The vertical penetrations are distinct according to their contras- 
tive object S1 &, so they do not penetrate the horizontal obstructions. 


Hear correctly, listen correctly, dis- World Honored One, with regard to 
criminate correctly, understand condi- the Dharma I understand correctly and 
tions correctly, and be fully awakened contemplate correctly, and have attained 
correctly 1E B ERIE 47 SUE BETA RIE BE E correct discrimination, correct under- 
T: see the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra at T standing of conditions, and correct full 


16.346C5-6: awakening. 


6. Cultivating the Steps on the Path [87c9-91a5] 


Sixth is to clarify the regulation and fulfillment of the steps on the path. 
There are four [categories] of the steps on the path: first, their “limited 
distinctions" %47; second, their “interweaving” 78; third, in terms of the 
levels [of attainment] #)fiZ; and fourth, that of their “mutual arising” #8. 


1. Four Categories of the Steps on the Path [87c10] 


First is to clarify the “limited distinctions.’ It is not necessary to consummate 
all the steps in order to attain the path. There are three [categories of] four 
[that is, the four mindfulnesses Mask, four proper endeavors UU1E &/, and 
four supranormal powers Ii 4], two of five [the five good roots ik 
and the five powers 7177], one of seven [the seven components of awakening 
tX x], and a single eight [the eightfold noble path /\1Ei4]. These are the 
limited distinctions concerning the path. Therefore it is said that “you should 
rely on mindfulness to attain the path.” Again it is said, “These [thirty-seven 


Steps on the path ian: That is, the 
“thirty-seven steps on the path” (bodhi- 
paksikadharma): the four mindfulnesses, 
four proper endeavors, four supranormal 
powers, five good roots, five powers, seven 
components of awakening, and the eight- 
fold path. Chih-i does not give the details 
concerning these thirty-seven categories, 
which are assumed as part of the context 
of his discussion. For a good discussion 
of these details, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, e.g. 
344-46. See the long section in Ta chih tu 
lun on the thirty-seven steps on the path, 
T 25.196b-205c, which gives the back- 
ground detail for this section by Chih-i. 
Most of the quotes below from the Ta chih 
tu lun are from this section. 


You should rely on mindfulness to 
attain the path BK 2/1558: see the Ta 
chih tu lun at T 25.198a9-17; Lamotte (Le 
Traité 3, 1143) translates: 


Question. — Les quatre fixations-de-l'at- 
tention (smrtyupasthàna) étant suffi- 
santes pour obtenir le chemin (marga), 
pourquoi parler de trente-sept auxi- 
liaires? Serait-ce pour abréger (samksip- 
tena desana) que vous parlez de quatre 
fixations-de l'attention, et pour vous 


étendre (vistarena deśanā) que vous par- 
lez de trente-sept auxiliaires? Alors, ce 
nest pas exact (ayukta), car si on voulait 
sétendre, il y aurait d'innombrables auxi- 
liaires (apramánapaksa). 

Réponse. — 1. Bien que les quatre fixa- 
tions-de-l'attention soient suffisantes 
pour obtenir le chemin, il faut aussi pré- 
cher les quatre efforts corrects (samyak- 
pradhàna) et les autres dharma auxi- 
liaires. 


Chodron (3, 941) translates: 


Question. Since the four foundations of 
mindfulness suffice to obtain the path, 
why talk about thirty-seven auxiliaries? 
Would it be for the sake of abridgment 
that you speak of the four foundations of 
mindfulness and for the sake of expan- 
sion, that you speak of the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries? Then that is not correct 
because, if one wants to expand, there 
would be innumerable auxiliaries. 
Answer. 1. Although the four foundations 
of mindfulness are sufficient to attain 
the path, the four right efforts and the 
other auxiliary dharmas must also be 
preached. 


These [thirty-seven steps on the path] 
are the seat of enlightenment 218: see 
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steps on the path] are the seat of enlightenment.’ Again it is said, “These 
are [the content of] Mahayana.” The [four] mindfulnesses are like this, and 
so are the others [of the thirty-seven] steps. These are limited distinctions 
concerning the steps on the path, but this [in itself] is not the regulating and 
stopping [of afflictions and so forth that obstruct attainment of the path]. 

Second is to clarify the “interweaving” [of the steps on the path]. All the 
steps [on the path] are encompassed in one dharma of mindfulness|, that 
is, in one thought]. To quote the text of the Ta chih tu lun, "One thought 
of mindfulness already encompasses the other steps; the other steps also 
encompass the thoughts of mindfulness.” This is the interweaving of the 
steps on the path, but this [in itself] is not the regulating and stopping [of 
afflictions and so forth that obstruct the path]. 

Third is [the steps on the path] in terms of the levels [of attainment]. 
As [you cultivate] mindfulness, you should attain the appropriate level. The 
level of "heat" corresponds to "proper endeavors.” [For example,] the level 
of “summit” corresponds to "supranormal powers.’ The level of "patience" 


the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.542c26; Boin 
(Vimalakirti, 97) translates: "It is the seat 
of the thirty-seven auxiliary dharmas of 
enlightenment (bodhipaksikadharma) 
because it destroys conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma)” 


These are Mahayana @/# 2477: see the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.406a-b, which explains 
each of the categories of the thirty-seven 
steps on the way as part of “the Mahayana 
of the bodhisattva-mahasattva.” Note 
that this section is actually a quote of the 
Pancavimésati Sutra, not from the com- 
mentary of the Ta chih tu lun; see the 
ParicaviméSati Sutra at T 8.254b-c. 


One thought of mindfulness already 
encompasses the other steps; the other 
steps also encompass the thoughts of 
mindfulness 2 se BEES on Ran ih SE: a 
brief summary of a long section in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.197b-205b; for details, see 
chapter XXXI on “Les trente-sept auxilia- 
res de l'illumination" in Lamotte, Le Traité 
3, 1119-207. The section at 198a9-16 reads: 

Question: The four mindfulnesses are 
sufficient (or include) the [steps for] 
attainment of the path. Why are thirty- 


seven explained? 
Answer: If you wish an abbreviated 
explanation, the four mindfullnesses (are 
enough). If you wish an expanded expla- 
nation, there are thirty-seven. 
[Question:] This is not right. Why? 
Because if you give an expanded expla- 
nation, there would be immeasurable 
[steps]. 
Answer: Although the four mindfulnesses 
are sufficient for attaining the path, one 
should also know the various methods of 
the four proper endeavors, and so forth. 
Why? Because the minds of sentient 
beings are various and not the same. The 
afflictions that bind them are also not all 
the same. Their joy and understanding 
are also various. Although the reality 
and mark of the Buddha Dharma is one, 
for the sake of sentient beings there are 
the 84,000 collections in 12 sections of 
Dharma teachings, and thus various dis- 
tinct explanations are made. 

Appropriate level @ fiz: That is, the 
levels of the five meditations or contem- 
plations, and the distinct and general 
states of mindfulness. See Chart 1 under 

the Tripitaka Teaching. 
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corresponds to the “five [good] roots.” The level “supreme in the world” 
corresponds to the “five powers.” The levels of “insight into the truths” cor- 
respond to the eightfold right [path]. The levels of the path of cultivation 
(bhavana-mdrga) correspond to the seven [components of] awakening. 
These are [the steps on the path] in terms of the levels [of attainment of the 
Tripitaka Teachings], but this [in itself] is not the regulating and stopping [of 
afflictions and so forth that obstruct the path]. 

Fourth is the mutual arising [of the steps on the path]. As you culti- 
vate mindfulness, you will be able to give rise to proper endeavors. Proper 
endeavors arouse the supranormal powers. The supranormal powers give 
rise to the five [good] roots. The five [good] roots give rise to the five pow- 
ers. The five powers give rise to the seven [components of] awakening. The 
seven [components of] awakening lead to entering the eightfold right path. 
This is the good and skillful control and fulfillment [of the steps on the path]. 
The precepts, concentration [samadhi], and wisdom are equal and “right” 
[as in the eightfold right path]. If you have pure thoughts that are constantly 
focused, then you will be able to perceive prajria-wisdom. This is the “mutual 


arising” and the regulating and fulfillment [of the steps on the path]. 


Precepts, concentration, and wisdom 
are equal and right Ke SEE ERI: 
Or, if 5$ is to be taken as a plural marker, 
rather than as meaning “equal, the phrase 
would read: "the precepts, concentration, 
and wisdom are all called ‘right’ [as in the 
eightfold right path]? 


The Kogi (BT-IV, 373) traces this sen- 
tence to a section in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.203a23-25, which identifies different 
parts of the eightfold path with the pre- 
cepts, concentration, or wisdom, though 
the connection with this statement by 
Chih-i is not obvious. Lamotte (Le Traité 
3, 1183-84) translates: 

Ces huit chemis corrects (samyagmarga) 
se rangent en trois classes (skandha): 

a. Trois d'entre eux [la parole cor- 
recte (samyagvác), laction correcte 
(samyak-karmanta) et la manière de 
vivre correcte (samyagájiva)] forment la 
classe de la moralité (silaskandha). 

b. Trois autres [leffort correct (samyag- 

vyayama), l'attention correcte (samyak- 
smrti) et la concentration correcte 


(sam-yaksamadhi) forment la classe de la 
concentration (samadhiskandha). 
c. Deux enfin [la vue correcte (samyag- 
drsti) et la conception correcte (samyak- 
samkalpa) forment la classe de la sagesse 
(prajfiáskandha). 

Chodron (3, 971) translates: 


These eight right paths are arranged into 

three groups: 

a. Three of them, [right speech, right 

action, and right livelihood], make up 

the class of morality. 

b. Three others, [right effort, right mind- 

fulness, and right concentration], make 

up the class of concentration. 

c. Two, finally, [right view and right 

thinking], make up the class of wisdom. 

Pure thoughts that are constantly 
focused if i$-C 6 — ...: This phrase is also 
found in verses from the Ta chih tu lun; 
see T 25.190b21-23. These verses have been 
quoted previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see note at 16c15. The verses quoted in 
full reveal a different meaning that the 
impression given by the shortened quote 
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The reasons why you must practice these [steps on the path] is that, 
although above [I have explained concerning] the universal deconstruction 
of dharmas and knowing the penetration and obstructions [of the path], if 
you do not control the steps on the path to stop [the afflictions and so forth], 
how will you be able to quickly attain a rapport with the true Dharma? The 
true Dharma is called “undefiled” [by passions]; the steps on the path involve 
defilement, but defilement can be a means for producing non-defilement. 
If there is no place for such means, then it is difficult to encounter the true 
Dharma. This is like the method for brewing spirits—if the [amount of] 
materials for fermentation and the heat [applied] is appropriate, the water 
changes into spirits. If the yeast loses the heat, then the flavor [of the spir- 
its] will not be realized. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The ‘thirty-seven steps’ is 
a way of practicing the path; [88a] there are three gates for [entering] the 
city of nirvana.” The three gates are a near [and direct] cause [for realizing 
Buddhahood]; the steps on the path are a distant cause [which requires a 
long gradual practice]. In this sense the [thirty-seven] steps on the path are 
necessary for controlling and stopping [the afflictions and so forth]. 

Question: The [thirty-seven] steps on the path are [Hinayana] teachings 
for those of the two vehicles. Why are they presented as part of the bodhi- 
sattva path? 

Answer: The Ta chih tu lun denounces this sort of question, [saying], 
“whose words are these? Neither the Tripitaka nor the Mahayana makes 


here. In the above context the verses are 
translated: ^when all the immeasurable 
offences are removed, the pure mind 
[remains (or *is revealed")] in its eternal 
oneness. A noble and wonderful person 
such as [has attained] this is able to per- 
ceive prajna-wisdom.” 

The ‘thirty-seven steps’ is a way of 
practicing the path; there are three gates 
for [entering] the city of nirvana — t € 
METARA — P: see the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.206a11-13. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 
1210) translates: 

Les trente-sept auxiliaires sont le chemin 
(márga) qui conduit au Nirvana. Quand 
on a suivi ce chemin, on arrive à la ville 
du Nirvana (nirvananagara). La ville du 
Nirvana a trois portes (dvàra): la vacuité 
($ünyata), la sans-caractére (Gnimitta) et 
la non-prise en considération (aprani- 
hita). Aussi, aprés avoir parlé du chemin 


[au chap. XXXI], faut-il parler ici des 
portes auxquelles il aboutit. 
Chodron (3, 993) translates: 
The thirty-seven auxiliaries are the path 
leading to nirvana. When one follows 
this path, one reaches the city of nir- 
vana. The city of nirvana has three gates, 
emptiness, signlessness, and wishless- 
ness. Thus, after having spoken about the 
path [in chapter XXXI], it is necessary to 
speak of the gates that lead into it. 
Whose words are these? ... Kirn Jit 
EJ RENE AE Bo SRIRAM FB 
Jy Z e] FHKE: A brief reference to a long 
passage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.197b21- 
c8. This refers to the opening of the sec- 
tion entitled "Why are the auxiliary steps 
[of the path] relevant to the Mahayana?” 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1138-39) translates: 


Question. — Les trente-sept auxiliaires 
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(paksika) sont le chemin (márga) des 
Sravaka et des Pratyekabuddha; les six 
perfections (páramità) sont le chemin 
des Bodhisattva-Mahasattva. Pourquoi 
donc, à propos du chemin des Bodhisa- 
ttva, parler de choses concernant [seule- 
ment] les Sravaka? 

Réponse. — 1. Le Bodhisattva-Mahasat- 
tva doit exercer tous les chemins de tous 
les bons dharma. Cest ainsi que le Buddha 
a dit à Subhüti: "Le Bodhisattva-Maha- 
sattva qui pratique le Prajüià-paramità 
doit sexercer (Siksitavyam) dans tous les 
chemins de tous les bons dharma, depuis 
la terre de la sagesse séche (Suska- ou 
$ukla-vipasyanabhümi) jusqu'à le terre 
des Buddha (buddhabhümi). Les neuf 
premières terres, il doit les exercer 
(Siksitavyam), mais ne pas les attester 
(saksatkartavyam); quant à la terre des 
Buddha, il doit et lexercer et l'attester.” 

2. En outre, ot est-il dit que les trente- 
sept auxiliaires soient seulement des qua- 
lités de Sravaka et de Pratyekabuddha et 
ne constituent pas le chemin des Bodhi- 
sattva? Dans ce Prajriapáramità-sütra, au 
chapitre intitulé Mahayana, le Buddha dit 
que [les trente-sept auxiliaires], depuis les 
quatre fixations-de-lattention (smrtyu- 
pasthána) jusquaux huit membres du 
noble chemin (aryastangamarga), sont 
contenus dans la Triple Corbeille (tri- 
pitaka) du Grand Véhiclule; mais il ne 
dit pas que les trente-sept auxiliaires 
soient exclusivement (kevalam) des choses 
concernant le Petit Véhicule. 

Le Buddha, par grande bienveillance 
(mahamaitri), prêche les trente-sept 
auxiliaires qui sont chemin du Nirvana. 
Selon les voeux (pranidhana) des êtres, 
selon les causes et conditions karmiques 
(hetupratyaya) des étres, chacun trouve 
son chemin. L'homme qui cherche 
(paryesate) à étre Sravaka, trouve le che- 
min des Sravaka; l'homme qui a planté 
les racines de bien (kusalamüla) des 
Pratyekabuddha trouve le chemin des 
Pratyekabuddha; l'homme qui cherche la 
Bodhi des Buddha, trouve le chemin du 
Buddha. 


Selon ses voeux antérieurs (pur- 
va-pranidhana) et le degré aigu (tiksna) 
ou obtus (mrdu) des ses facultés (indriya), 
l'homme posséde la grande compas- 
sion (mahákaruná) ou ne possède pas 
la grande compassion. De méme, quand 
le roi-dragon (nagaraja) fait tomber la 
pluie (vrsti), il pleut partout sur terre 
et il pleut partout indistinctement (nir- 
visesam); les grands arbres (mahavrksa) 
et les grandes herbes (mahátrna), parce 
que leurs racines (müla) sont grandes, 
recoivent beaucoup de pluie; les petits 
arbes (alpavrksa) et les petites herbes 
(alpatrna), parce que leurs racines sont 
petites, en recoivent peu. 


Chodron (3, 938-39) translates: 


Question. The thirty-seven auxiliaries are 
the path of the Sravaka and pratyekabud- 
dha; the six perfections are the path of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva. Then why speak 
of things concerning only the sravaka 
when dealing with the bodhisattva? 
Answer. 1. The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
must practice the paths of all the good 
dharmas. Thus the Buddha said to 
Subhüti: "The bodhisattva-mahàsattva 
who practices the Prajnaparamita should 
practice the paths of all the good dhar- 
mas, from the level of sharp wisdom up 
to the level of the Buddhas. He must 
practice the first nine levels but not real- 
ize them; as for the level of the Buddhas, 
he must practice and realize it." 
2. Moreover, where is it said that the 
thirty-seven auxiliaries are the qualities 
of Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas alone 
and do not constitute the path of the 
bodhisattva? In this Prajfiaparamitasütra, 
in the chapter entitled Mahayana, the 
Buddha says that [the thirty-seven aux- 
iliaries], from the four foundations of 
mindfulness up to the eight members of 
the noble path are contained in the Three 
Baskets of the Greater Vehicle; but he 
does not say that the thirty-seven auxil- 
iaries are things exclusively concerning 
the Lesser Vehicle. 

In his great loving-kindness, the Bud- 
dha preached the thirty-seven auxil- 
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such a statement. How can it be said that these [steps on the path] are the 
Hinayàna Dharma alone?" The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, “The steps on the 
path are good friends; through these you attain correct awakening.... These 
[thirty-seven] steps on the path are the seat of enlightenment.” Again, these 
are Mahayana [teachings, not Hinayana]. The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra 
says, "If you are able to cultivate the eightfold right path, you can perceive 
Buddha-nature.... This is called the attainment of ghee.” The Great Collection 


iaries that are the path to nirvana. In 
accordance with the vows of beings, in 
accordance with karmic causes and con- 
ditions, each finds his own path. The per- 
son who seeks to be a Sravaka finds the 
$ràvaka path; the person who has planted 
the roots of good of the pratyekabuddha 
finds the pratyekabuddha path; the per- 
son who seeks the bodhi of the Buddhas 
finds the Buddha path. 

According to his previous vows and the 
sharpness or dullness of his faculties, the 
person has great compassion or does not 
have great compassion. Similarly, when 
the nàga king) makes rain to fall, it rains 
on the earth everywhere indiscriminately 
the big trees and the large plants receive a 
lot of rain because of their big roots; the 
small trees and the small plants receive 
but little because of their small roots. 


The steps on the path are good friends; 
through these you attain correct awaken- 
ing.... These steps on the path are the 
seat of enlightenment iË i SEATS EH AE DX 
IE, 38 dn 38.33: see verses in the seventh 
chapter (in Kumarajivas translation) on 
"the steps on the path" in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.549c7. Boin (Vimalakirti Sūtra, 
180-81) translates: 

For pure Bodhisattvas, their mother 
(mátr) is the perfection of wisdom 
(prajndpdramita), their father (pitr) is 
skillfulness in means (upàáyakausalya): 
the Leaders of the world (ndyaka) are 
born of such parents. 

The joy of the Law (dharmapramudita) 
is their wife (bharya); goodwill (mai- 
tri) and compassion (karuna) are their 
daughters (duhitr); the Law and truth 


(satya) are their sons (putra); the contem- 
plation of emptiness (sinyatarthacinta) 
is their house (grha). 

All the passions (klesa) are their dis- 
ciples (Sisya), who bow to their will. Their 
friends (mitra) are the limbs of enlighten- 
ment (bodhyanga): it is through them that 
they achieve excellent awakening (pra- 
varabodhi). 


The last phrase, on the "seat of enlight- 
enment,' already quoted above at 87c12, is 
from an earlier section at T 14.542c26. 

These are Mahayana ZEE: as 
pointed out above (see note at 87c12-13), 
this idea appears in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.406a-b) and the Paricavimsati Sutra (T 
8.254b-c). 

If you are able to cultivate the eightfold 
right path, you can perceive Buddha- 
nature.... This is called the attainment of 
ghee REIN EAER BS E 518 REM: see 
the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.784a26- 
28: 

The Buddha said, “Good son, the Buddha- 
nature of sentient beings is neither one 
nor two. The Buddhas have equanimity, 
like empty space. All sentient beings are 
the same in having this [Buddha-nature]. 
If you are able to cultivate the eightfold 
noble path, you should know that this per- 
son will attain clear insight [into Buddha- 
nature]. Good son, there is a [type of] 
grass in the Himalaya mountains that is 
named ‘patience, and if a cow eat this it 
will produce ghee. The Buddha-nature of 
sentient beings is also like this." 


Part of this passage was quoted above in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 34a10-11. 
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of Sutras says, “The thirty-seven steps [on the path] are the treasure-torch 
dharani of the bodhisattvas.” In this way all of these sütras clearly show that 
the [thirty-seven] steps on the path [are part of Mahayana teachings]; why 
do they say that it is Hinayana alone? 

The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, “The thirty-seven steps [on the path] 
are a cause of nirvana, but not a cause of great nirvana. Dharmas that assist 
in [attaining] bodhi-wisdom over immeasurable, incalculable kalpas are the 
causes for great nirvana, but there are no steps on the path distinct from 
the [thirty-seven] steps on the path, as there is no fifth “truth” outside of 
the Four [Noble] Truths. One type of suffering and the causes of suffering is 
like the [small amount of] soil on your fingernail. If we distinguish [all] the 


The thirty-seven steps are the treasure- 
torch dhárani = + £ mE EERE 
JE: See verses in The Great Collection of 
Sütras, T 13.25c9- 26b12, part of which 
[25c-26a] reads : 

Accepting and singly remembering the 
four mindfulnesses, 
Diligently obtaining the four proper 
endeavors, 

And being adorned with the four supra- 

normal powers; 

This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 


Perfecting the five [good] roots and the 
five powers, 

So that all the evil winds [of passions] 

are immobile, 

And cultivating the supreme seven com- 
ponents of awakening; 

This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 
Perfecting the two wings of samadhi and 
wisdom, 

Soaring over the level eightfold right 

paths, 

And facing supreme wisdom and libera- 
tion; 

This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 

Different verses from this section were 
quoted previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see at 41b2. 


The thirty-seven steps are a cause of 
nirvana, but not a cause of great nirvana. 
Dharmas that assist in bodhi-wisdom 
over immeasurable, incalculable kalpas 


are the causes for great nirvana — T € 
"EIE DE tb D PE S dE BR 
EROKiSEEN: see the Mahàparinirvána 
Sutra at T 12.736a2-5: 


Good son. "Giving" is a cause of nirvana, 
but not a cause of great nirvana; when it 
attains the name of "the perfection of giv- 
ing" (danapdramita), then it is a cause of 
great nirvana. The thirty-seven steps [on 

the path] are a cause of nirvana, but not 
a cause of great nirvana; it is the dharmas 
of bodhi-wisdom [practiced] for immea- 
surable, unlimited, incalculable kalpas 
that deserve the name of “a cause for 
great nirvana." 


Soil on your fingernail E+: See the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.809c4-13, 
which contains the following passage: 


Then the World Honored One reached 
down to the earth and took up a little soil 
on his fingernail, and said to Kasyapa, "Is 
this very much soil? Is it as much as the 
soil in the worlds of the ten directions?" 

The bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the 
Buddha, "World Honored One. The soil 
on your fingernail cannot compare with 
the soil in the ten directions.” 

"Good son. There was a person who 
abandoned his body and then returned 
[to be reborn] in a human body. He 
abandoned the bodies of the three evil 
[destinies] to receive a human body, and 
was born in the Middle Kingdom with all 
physical organs complete. Endowed with 
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sufferings and causes of suffering there are immeasurable aspects, which are 
[as immeasurable] as the soil in all the ten directions. The direct clarifica- 
tion of a single “thirty-seven steps [on the path]” is a cause for nirvana, but 
to have an immeasurable [repetitions of] the thirty-seven auxiliary steps on 
the path is called a cause for great nirvana. Why is it called “immeasurable”? 
Because, there are [numerous variations, such as] the four types of the Noble 
Truths, that is, the sixteen gates [or meditations on the Four Truths]. Again, 
“the defiled [practice of the] steps on the path consists of twenty-two in the 
realm of desires, thirty-six for the [stage of] pre-dhyana preparations, and 
[all] thirty-seven for the first dhyana stage.’ All of these [types of] defiled 


right faith he was able to cultivate the 
path, and by cultivating the path he was 
able to attain liberation. By attaining lib- 
eration he was able to enter nirvana. This 
is like a little soil on the fingernail. [On 
the other hand,] suppose someone aban- 
dons the human body to take on a body 
of one in the three evil [destinies], and 
abandons this body in the three evil [des- 
tinies] to [again] take on a body of one in 
the three evil [destinies], is born in a far- 
away [rustic] place and not fully endowed 
with all physical organs [i.e., “physically 
challenged"?], believes in perverted 
views and cultivates mistaken views, 
and is not able to attain liberation or the 
constant bliss of nirvana. This is like the 
soil of the worlds in the ten directions. 

Twenty-two in the realm of desires &X 
FEZ: that is, the thirty-seven steps on 
the path, not counting the seven compo- 
nents of awakening and the eightfold path. 

Thirty-six for the pre-dhyàna prepara- 
tions X*(X£)j(3bzg) — TA: that is, the 
thirty-seven steps on the path, not count- 
ing the single component of “joy?” 

... All thirty-seven for the first dhyana 
stage 4718 — tt: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.203b3-9 (in a section entitled "Réparti- 
tion des auxiliaires dans les terres") soon 
after the passage quoted at 87c23 above. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1185-86) translates: 

1. Les trente-sept auxiliaires de l'illu- 
mi-nation (bodhipaksikadharma) sont 


au complet dans la terre de la premiére 
extase (prathamadhyana). 

2. Dans la terre de l'anágamya [recueil- 
lement liminaire de la premiére extase], 
il y a trente-six auxiliaires, en écartant 
le membre de l'illumination appelé joie 
(pritisambodhyanga). 

3. Dans la deuxiéme extase (dvitiya- 
dhyana), il y a aussi trente-six auxiliaires, 
en écartant [le membre du chemin] 
appelé conception correcte (samyak- 
samkalpamarganga). 

4. Dans l'extase intermédiaire (dhyana 
ntara) [subdivision de la première 
extase], dans la troisiéme extase (trtiya- 
dhyana) et dans la quatriéme extase 
(catur-thadhyana), il y a trente-cinq auxi- 
liaires, en écartant le membre de l'illu- 
mination appelé joie et en écartant le 
[membre du chemin appelé conception 
correcte. 

5. Dans les trois [premiers] recueille- 
ments immatériels (árüpyasamápatti), il 
y a trente-deux auxiliaires, en écartant 
le membre de l'illumination appelé joie 
et conception correcte, parole correcte 
(samyagvác), action correcte (samyak- 
karmaànta) et manière de vivre correcte 
(samyagajiva). 

6. Dans le Sommet de l'existence 
(bhavágra), [ou quatrième recueille- 
ment immatériel], il y a vingt-deux 
auxiliaires, en écartant les sept membres 
de l'illumination (sambodhyanga) 
et les huit membres du noble chemin 
(aryamarganga). 
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[practices of the] steps on the path are like milk. The steps on the path of 
the Tripitaka [Teachings] are like cream, the steps on the path of the Shared 
Teachings are like curds, the steps on the path of the Distinct Teachings are 
like butter, and the steps on the path of the Perfect Teaching are like ghee. 
This comparison matches the meaning of the text [with regard to the analogy 
of the five flavors] in the Mahāparinirvāņa Sūtra; there are no "steps on the 
path" outside of and distinct from these [thirty-seven] auxiliary methods. 
Some say that the thirty-seven steps are "auxiliary practices of the path" 
and others say that they are the path proper. The Ta chih tu lun says that this 
is the bodhisattva path. This text favors [the interpretation that the thirty- 
seven steps are the path] proper. The Vimalakirti Sutra says "The steps on 
the path are good friends; through these you attain correct awakening.” This 
texts favors [the interpretation that the steps are] auxiliary. Again, if we say 
that the thirty-seven steps are still defiled [by the outflow of passions], then 
how can we say that the seven components of awakening correspond to the 
path of cultivation (bhàvanamárga)? The Lotus Sūtra says, “The undefiled 


7. Dans le Monde du désir (kamadhatu), 
il y a aussi vingt-deux auxiliaires [en 
écartant également les sambodhyanga et 
les huit marganga]. 

Ces précisions valent pour le systéme 
des Sravaka. 


Chodron (3, 974-75) translates: 


1. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlight- 
enment are all present in the stage of the 
first dhyàna. 

2. In the stage of the anagamya [prelimi- 
naery absorption of the first dhyana], 
there are thirty-six auxiliaries, excluding 
the member of enlightenment called joy. 

3. In the second dhyana, there are also 
thirty-six auxiliaries, excluding [the 
member ofthe path] called right thinking. 
4. In the intermediate dhyana [subdi- 
vision of the first dhyana], in the third 
dhyàna and in the fourth dhyàna, there 
are thirty-five auxiliaries, excluding the 
member of enlightenment called joy 
and excluding the [member of the path 
called] right thinking. 

5. In the [first] three formless absorp- 
tions, there are thirty-two auxiliaries, 
excluding the member of enlightenment 
called joy and [the members of the path 


called] right thinking, right speech, right 
action and right livelihood. 
6. In the summit of existence [or fourth 
formless absorption], there are twenty- 
two auxiliaries, excluding the seven 
members of enlightenment and the eight 
members of the noble path. 
7. In the desire realm, there are also twenty- 
eight auxiliaries [excluding the sambodh- 
yangas and the eight margangas]. 

This information is valid for the system 
of the $ravakas. 


Five flavors: see the analogy of the five 
flavors in the Mahàparinirvàna Sutra, T 
12.690c- 691a. 

This is the bodhisattva path Æ #38: 
see the section of the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.197b21-c8) quoted above at 8823-4. 


The steps on the path are good friends; 
through these you attain correct awaken- 
ing È an E Alam HH JE DX IE: see the verses 
in the Vimalakirti Sūtra at T 14.549c7, 
quoted above at 88a5-6. 


Path of cultivation {$i8: presumably 
the bhavanamarga is supposed to be 
“undefiled” or does not involve any out- 
flows of passionate afflictions. 
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faculties [or “roots”] and powers are the treasures of the path of awaken- 
ing.’ Why should the eightfold path come before the seven components of 
awakening? 

Three points should be distinguished here [with regard to the idea of 
involvement with the defiled and undefiled]. The first is that the thirty-seven 
steps all are “defiled? The second in that all are “undefiled.” The third is that 
they are “defiled” and “undefiled.” 

As the Ta chih tu lun says, if you cultivate the eightfold right path, you 
will attain the first [level of] good yet defiled [body of] five skandhas. The 
“good yet defiled [body of] five skandhas" refers to [the stage of] “heat? So 
before [attaining] the stage of “heat, you must cultivate the eightfold right 


The undefiled faculties and powers are 
the treasures of the path of awakening # 
08187) GB ZR: a phrase from the parable 
of the pearl in the king's top-knot in the 
fourteenth chapter of the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.3935; note that the Lotus Sutra has “all 
dharmas” instead of “path of awaken- 
ing," and the context gives quite a different 
nuance that what appears to be Chih-i 
use of the phrase. Hurvitz (218-19 [200]) 
translates the context: 

The Thus Come One is also like this. 
Having gained the Dharma-realm with 
the power of dhyàna-concentration and 
wisdom, he reigns over the three spheres, 
yet the Mara kings will not consent to 
obey him. The wise and saintly generals 
of the Thus Come One do battle with 
them. With those who are successful he 
is also delighted at heart, and among 
the fourfold multitude it is to them that 
he preaches the scriptures, causing their 
hearts to rejoice. He confers upon them 
the precious Dharma-gifts of dhyàna- 
concentration, deliverance, faculties 
without outflows, and powers. 

Why should the eightfold path ... 44 
AJETE-C KB: I am not sure of the intent 
of this rhetorical question. Since the 
eightfold path involves dealing with the 
defiled world, should not the eightfold 
path come before the seven components 
of awakening? But it does not, perhaps 


because the eight elements all involve 
both the defiled and undefiled, and are 
thus Mahayana? 


The stage of “heat” #zi&: see the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.226b9-11; Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 
1411) translates the context: 


Il concentre sa pensée sur les quatre 
vérités, sans se laisser distraire. Il évite 
de la diriger vers les concentrations 
matérielles et immatérielles (rüpárüpy- 
asamadhi), mais tend de tout son esprit 
vers le Nirvana. Ceci s'appelle la concen- 
tration correcte (samyaksamadhi). 

Au début [au cours du Chemin prépa- 
ratoire], le yogin obtient [ces racines de 
bien] bonnes-impures (kusalasasrava) 
nommées Chaleur (usmagata), Tétes 
(mürdhan) et Patience (ksdanti), lesquelles 
se développent en pensées initiales, 
intermédiaires et finales. 


Chodron (3, 1154) translates: 


He concentrates his mind on the four 
Truths without being distracted. He pre- 
vents it from being led toward the form 
and formless meditative stabilizations, 
but wholeheartedly moves toward nir- 
vana. This is called right meditation. 

At the beginning [during the prepara- 
tory Path], the yogin obtains the good- 
impure good roots called heat sum- 
mits and patience, which are developed 
in beginning, intermediate and final 
minds. 
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path. How should it be cultivated? First, you receive the Dharma teachings 
from a teacher and fix your thoughts [88b] in concentrated remembrance; 
this is called “mindfulness.” If you seek this Dharma diligently, this prac- 
tice is called “proper endeavor.’ If you cultivate this in a single thought [or, 
"singlemindedly"] —-L, this is called “supranormal powers.’ Then the five 
good faculties arise; this is called the “roots.” The roots grow and increase; 
this is called “power.” One is able to function by discriminating among 
[the steps of] the path, this is called the seven [components of] awakening. 
Practicing the path peacefully and calmly is called the eightfold right path. 
If you are able to cultivate [the path] in this way, you will attain the “good 
yet defiled [body of] five skandhas.” You should know that this is the [thirty- 
seven] steps of the path [in the sense that] all are defiled. 

For all [of the steps on the path] to be undefiled is as follows: that is, all 
the practices of the steps on the path that involve insight into the truth and 
[intellectual, conceptual] pondering are “undefiled.” This is the intent of the 
text of the Lotus Sutra [in general]. In the past it was said that you cultivate 
the eightfold right path and seven components of awakening in the midst 
of defilement, but there is no textual evidence for this [interpretation]. The 
[Abhidharma-]vibhdsa-sdstra says, “If [the practice of] the eightfold right 
path comes after that of the seven components of awakening, this involves 
attaining defilement and attaining non-defilement.” Why? Because you 
realize insight into the truth by relying on the eightfold right path, and this 
involves non-defilement. [The sdstra also says,] “If the eightfold right path is 
present before the seven [components of] awakening, you face solely toward 
non-defilement.” This should be understood in this way. Quoting the text 


If the eightfold right path comes after 
that of the seven components of awaken- 


toward non-defilement. If the compo- 
nents of the path come after the teach- 


ing, this involves attaining defilement 
and attaining non-defilement 4 /ViE# 
CRIME A a IG Bis... If the 
eightfold right path is present before the 
seven [components of] awakening, you 
face solely toward non-defilement 4 /VIE 
TEC MA E: see the Abhidharma- 
vibhdsa-sastra at T 28.362c11-14, which is 
a bit different from Chih-i's "quote": 
In this Abhidharma [text], "being/exis- 
tence" is the determining feature. If the 
components of awakening come after the 
teaching of the components the [eight- 
fold] path, you should know that the 
components of the path are solely facing 


ing of the components of awakening, 
you should know that the components 
of the path involve both defilement and 
non-defilement. If the components of 
the Middle Way come after the teaching 
of the components of awakening, you 
should know that the components of the 
path involve both defilement and non- 
defilement. 


See Shiki (BT-IV, 381-83) for an 
extended discussion of this text; it tries to 
deal with the anomaly that Chih-i is not 
quoting the text accurately, saying that 
"here he must be referring to the [deeper] 
meaning or intent 3€ of the author" (381). 
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of the [Abhidharma-]vibhàsà-sastra affirms two meanings—that of both 
defiled and non-defiled, which place them in opposition. 


2. The Thirty-Seven Steps on the Path as "Spontaneous" [88b12] 


I cannot give a detailed explanation here concerning each of the thirty-seven 
steps of the various types of the Truths of the path. I will clarify only the 
thirty-seven steps of the Truth of the path as spontaneous, to consummate 
the meaning of threefold contemplation in a single thought. 


1. The Four Mindfulnesses [88b14] 


The ParicavimSati Sutra says, "If you wish to use all types [of practice] to 
cultivate the four mindfulnesses, [you should know that] a mindful thought 
is the Dharma realm and encompasses all dharmas [or, Dharma teachings]; 
all dharmas incline toward a mindful thought and do not go beyond this 
inclination.” The Avatamsaka Sūtra says, “This is analogous to the great 
earth, which is one and yet is able to give rise to various sprouts.” The earth is 
the seed[-bed] of all sprouts. The Lotus Sütra says, "All types of appearances, 
essences, natures, [and so forth] are all one type of appearance, essence, and 
nature.” What is this “one type" [or, lit., “one seed" —%#]? It is the appearance, 


All dharmas incline toward [the thirty- 
seven] components of the path from the 
four mindfulnesses to the eightfold noble 
path, and do not go beyond this incli- 
nation. Why? The components of the 
path from the four mindfulnesses to the 
eightfold noble path are ultimately unob- 
tainable. How can they be said to incline 
or not incline? 


Place them in opposition #3 fv 
€: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 447) gives an 
expanded, interpretive translation: "Again, 
to say that [this involves] both defilement 
and non-defilement is to take the meaning 
of the contrasting levels of the eightfold 
path and the levels of insight into the Four 
Noble Truths (darsana-mdarga) R8? 


Various types of the Truths of the path 


Eat: That is, the truth of the path as This is analogous to the great earth, 


arising, non-arising, immeasurable, and 
spontaneous, corresponding to the posi- 
tions of the Fourfold Teachings? See Chart 
1 in Swanson, Foundations, 358-59. 


Spontaneous fF: Corresponding to 
the position of the Perfect Teaching. 


... À mindful thought is the Dharma 
realm and encompasses all dharmas; 
all dharmas incline toward a mindful 
thought and do not go beyond this incli- 
nation S Æ iX: 7E 8& — 9) 1E — UE BUS 
EBA: a rephrasing of a passage from 
the Paficavimsati Sutra at T 8.333c12-14: 


which is one and yet is able to give rise 
to various sprout $i A5 — KEEF: 
see the Avatamsaka Sutra at T 9.428216 
and 428bi; this phrase has already been 
quoted above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
50c19 and 75b1. 

All types of appearances, essences, 
natures, are all one type of appearance, 
essence, and nature —5Jf& JH28 P Ei — f& 
JH88 1E: a summary of a passage from the 
fifth chapter of the Lotus Sutra at T 9.b26- 
c3. Hurvitz (103 [96]) translates: 

What is the reason? Only the Thus Come 
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essence, nature [and so forth] of the seed of Buddhahood (buddha-gotra). 
It has always been said that the Lotus Sutra does not clarify Buddha-nature. 
But the sütra does clarify [the idea of] “one type" [or “one seed"] —f&. What 
is meant by this “one type"? [The parable of] the various types of grasses and 
trees in the forest is an analogy for the seven preparatory stages, and the 
one great earth is [analogous to the one] true reality, and this is called the 
“Buddha-seed.” [This is the meaning of “one type,’ that is, “Buddha-nature.’] 

The arising of a single thought in the mind is beyond conceptual under- 
standing. All types [of thoughts and experiences], the skandhas and senses 
of the ten realms, do not mutually obstruct each other. If you contemplate 
Dharma-nature [or, the nature of phenomena], [you realize that] they arise 


One knows these beings, their kinds, 
their signs, their substance, their nature, 
what things they think back on, what 
things they think ahead to, what things 
they cultivate, how they think back, how 
they think ahead, how they practice, by 
resort to what dharmas they think back, 
by resort to what dharmas they think 
ahead, by resort to what dharmas they 
practice, what dharma they gain and 
by resort to what dharma they gain it. 
The living beings dwell on a variety of 
grounds. Only the Thus Come One sees 
them for what they are and understands 
them clearly and without obstruction. 
Those grasses and trees, shrubs and for- 
ests, and medicinal herbs do not now 
themselves whether their nature is supe- 
rior, intermediate, or inferior; but the 
Thus Come One knows this Dharma of a 
single mark and a single flavor.... 


Buddha-nature ftt: the classical com- 
mentaries (BT-IV, 386) point to the dis- 
cussion of this issue in The Meaning of 
Mahayana (T 44.466a26-b4) K#RB, 
an interpretation of Fa-yün i£ & of the 
Kuang-chai ssu 36265F. The context reads: 


It has been said that the Lotus Sütra does 
not teach Buddha-nature, and so [pres- 
ents] a shallow nirvana, but this interpre- 
tation is not right. As sütras teach about 
"nature" as the one vehicle, the Lotus 
Sütra also clearly explains about the one 
vehicle. How can you say that it does not 


[teach about Buddha-]“nature”? Again, 
in the Lotus Sütra there is the story 
of the Bodhisattva Never Disrespect- 
ful. When he sees the four assemblies 
of beings he cries out in a loud voice, 
"You will become a Buddha! I will not 
disparage you.” Thus we know that [all] 
sentient beings have the Buddha-nature, 
because [this bodhisattva] said that all 
will become [Buddhas]. To say that all 
will become [Buddhas] is to say that they 
will manifest this [Buddha-]nature. 
Grasses and trees in the forest FRX% 
T1818: see the parable of the grasses and 
trees—how they all grow according to 
their capacities in response to the same 
rain—at the beginning of the fifth chapter 
in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.19a-c (see Hurvitz, 
101-3 [95-97]). It seems to me, however, 
that this parable would signify difference 
and variety of natures and abilities, rather 
than proving that all beings have the same 
"Buddha-nature^ 


Seven preparatory stages t} fE: that 
is, the seven stages prior to becoming an 
arhat: the three levels of acquiring erudi- 
tion, and the four stages of good roots. 

Buddha-seed (#8: Ikeda (Gendai- 
goyaku, 448) adds, "Therefore it can be 
understood that the Lotus Sutra does 
indeed teach Buddha-nature.” 

Dharma-nature 7: this term could be 
taken as “the nature of reality (Dharma); 
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through causes and conditions, and one type is [the same as] all types, and one 
visible form (rüpa) is [the same as] all visible forms. If Dharma-nature is empty, 
then all visible forms are [the same as] one visible form, that is, the emptiness 
of one is the emptiness of all. If Dharma-nature [the nature of phenomena] is 
conventionally existent, then one visible form is [the same as] all visible forms, 
and one conventional existent is all conventional existences. If Dharma-nature 
is the Middle, then it is neither one nor all, yet both one and all are illuminated. 
Again, [the Middle] can be said to be neither empty nor conventional, yet both 
emptiness and conventionality are illuminated. That is, "all" is neither empty 
nor conventional, yet both emptiness and conventionality are illuminated 
tm zik. The visible forms of the nine dharma realms are also, in this way, 
simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle B[IEBIMEB[rP. This is 
called “mindfulness of the body" [or of “visible forms"]. 

If you contemplate the sensations (vedanā) in terms of Dharma-nature 
[the nature of phenomena], [you realize that since] Dharma-nature arises 
though causes and conditions, one type is [the same as] all types, and one 
sensation is [the same as] all sensations. [88c] The Dharma-nature of sensa- 
tions is empty, and therefore all sensations are one sensation, and the empti- 
ness of one is the emptiness of all. The Dharma-nature of sensations consists 
of conventional designation, therefore one sensation is all sensations, and 
the conventionality of one is the conventionality of all. The Dharma-nature 
of sensations consists of the Middle, there is not one sensation and there 
is not all sensations; it is neither empty nor conventional, and so both 
emptiness and conventionality are illuminated. All are neither empty nor 
conventional, and so both emptiness and conventionality are illuminated. 
The sensations of the nine dharma realms are also, in this way, simultane- 
ously empty, conventional, and the Middle. This is called the “mindfulness 
of sensations." 

If you contemplate the Dharma-nature [the nature of phenomena] of 
thoughts, [you realize that] since dharmas arise through causes and condi- 
tions, one type is [the same as] all types; one thought is [the same as] all 
thoughts. Dharma-nature is empty, therefore all thoughts are [the same 
as] one thought, and the emptiness of one is the emptiness of all. Dharma- 
nature involves conventionality, and therefore one thought is [the same as] 


or “the nature of phenomena (dharmas).” Mindfulness of sensations ZAÑ: the 

In either case it refers to theemptinessand second of "four mindfulnesses"; “to be 

non-substantiality of all things. mindful that all sensations are ultimately 
Mindfulness of the body 42: the painful.’ 

first of “four mindfulnesses”; more spe- Thoughts Ls: Or, "the mind"; or in 


cifically, "to be mindful that this physical terms of the five skandhas, conscious- 
body is impure.” ness ik. 
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all thoughts, and the conventionality of one is the conventionality of all. 
Dharma-nature is the Middle, therefore it is neither one nor all; it is neither 
emptiness nor conventionality, and so both emptiness and conventionality 
are illuminated. The thoughts of the nine dharma realms are also like this. 
This is called the “mindfulness of thoughts.” 

If you contemplate the Dharma-nature of the two skandhas of concep- 
tions and volitions, [you realize that] since dharmas arise through causes 
and conditions, one type is [the same as] all types; one volition is [the same 
as] immeasurable volitions. Dharma-nature is empty, therefore all volitions 
are [the same as] one volition, and the emptiness of one is the emptiness 
of all. Dharma-nature involves conventionality, and therefore one volition 
is [the same as] all volitions, and the conventionality of one is the conven- 
tionality of all. Dharma-nature is the Middle, therefore it is neither one nor 
all, it is neither emptiness nor conventionality, and so both emptiness and 
conventionality are illuminated. All are neither empty nor conventional, and 
so both emptiness and conventionality are illuminated. The [conceptions 
and] volitions of the nine dharma realms are also like this—simultaneously 
empty, conventional, and the Middle. This is called the “mindfulness of phe- 
nomena (dharmas)? 

In this way, the powers and functions of mindfulness are wide and 
extensive. Their meaning is concurrent with both Hinayana and Mahayana; 
together they involve destroying eight perversions, both [together] mani- 
festing [four of] flourishing and [four of] decaying, and both [manifesting] 
[four of] “not flourishing” and [four of] “not decaying.” It is in the midst of 
this that one enters parinirvana; this is called "the seat of enlightenment,’ 
this is also called “Mahayana, and this is also called the "Dharma realm.” 


Mindfulness of thoughts ‘2%: the suffering, having no selfhood, and impure. 
third of the "four mindfulnesses"; “to be Flourishing and decaying 444: T'ien- 
mindful that thoughts are impermanent.” ^ vai teaches “four kinds of flourishing” 

Mindfulness of phenomena i &:the and “four kinds of decay” in addition to 
fourth of the “four mindfulnesses’; “to be — the traditional “four kinds of perverted 
mindful that phenomena (dharmas) are — views? See Kuan-ting’s commentary to the 


without substantial reality.” Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 38.44b24-26: 
Eight perversions /\ fl: that is, the four The Sala tree, translated as “solid,” has 
perverted views of the world as perma- two trunks in each direction with eight 
nent, blissful, having selfhood, and pure; trunks in the four directions, four flour- 
four each for Hinayàna and Mahayana. ishing and four decaying. Below the 
The Mahayana, based on the Nirvana roots intertwine, and above the branches 
Sutra, posits the permanence, bliss, merge with each other. Thus [the trunks] 
selfhood, and purity of nirvana, so the mutually share their intertwining being, 
"perversion" of this would be to see the and they reciprocally yield to each other 


unconditioned as impermanent, involving through flourishing and decaying. 
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What are the features of this concurrent [with both Hinayana and 
Mahayana] and extensive meaning [of Dharma-nature, the true nature of 
phenomena]? The visible form of Dharma-nature is truly not pure, but 
ordinary [ignorant] people misconceptualize it as pure; this is called a “per- 
version.” [On the other hand,] truly it is not impure, but those of the two 
vehicles misconceptualize it as impure; this [also] is called a “perversion” 
Now [you should] contemplate the skandha of visible form (rüpa-skandha) 
as empty. Everything is empty. Within emptiness there is no purity; how 
can there be any defiled attachment? [Realizing] this is called "destroy- 
ing the perverted views of ordinary people who conceptualize purity,’ and 
“fulfilling the mindfulness of ‘decaying.” [Then contemplate] the skandha 
of visible form as conventional. Everything is conventionally existent. The 
discrimination of names and appearances can never be exhausted. The 
wisdom of conventionality is constantly pure, and does not involve defile- 
ment by the dust-like delusions of non-cognizance. Why, then, would you 
become entangled in emptiness and be attached to [a Hinayàna nirvana 
that is merely] an extinction to ashes, or say that visible forms are not pure? 
[Realizing] this is called "destroying the perverted views of impurity of those 
of the two vehicles,” and “fulfilling the mindfulness of 'flourishing." This is 
called "destroying together the eight perversions,’ and "establishing both 
decaying and flourishing.” 

[Next,] contemplate visible form [in terms of the Middle] in its funda- 
mental reality, as neither empty nor conventional, and that therefore all is 
neither empty nor conventional. Since it is not empty, there are no impure 
perversions, and since it is not conventional, there are no pure perversions. 
Since there are no pure perversions, there is no flourishing of the [Sala] tree, 
and since there are no impure perversions, there is no decaying of the [Sala] 
tree. [89a] Since there is no flourishing nor decay, there are no two extremes. 
There is no extreme and no middle; this is called being “in the midst" "P 
fi]. The Buddha encountered this principle; therefore this is called nirvana. 
Again, this is neither pure nor impure. The eight perversions do not arise; 


What are the features KHz ...: 
from here Chih-i follows the same pat- 
tern as above, discussing Dharma-nature 
in terms of the four mindfulnesses (and 
five skandhas) of body (or visible form 
[rupa]), sensation, thoughts (or con- 
sciousness), and dharmas. 


Visible form &: this is inferring the 
first mindfulness—to be mindful that the 
physical body is impure. 


Sala tree: see note above on the eight 
intertwining trunks of the Sala tree, with 
four trunks flourishing and four trunks 
decaying, in Kuan-tings commentary to 
the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. 

Nirvana is called the secret treasury 
SE ERES: phrases from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, 616b9-10. This passage 
has been quoted many times above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 20c1-2. 
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this is called nirvana. This nirvana is called the “secret treasury.’ Having 
placed his children in the secret treasury, the Buddha himself dwells therein; 
therefore it is said that he "enters" [nirvana]. 

The sensations of the Dharma-nature [the nature of phenomena] are 
fundamentally not blissful, but ordinary people misconceptualize them as 
blissful; this is called a perversion. Truly they are not suffering, but those 
of the two vehicles misconceptualize them as suffering. Now [you should] 
contemplate the skandha of sensations (vedand-skandha) as empty, that 
all [sensations] are empty. In emptiness there is no bliss; how can it give 
rise to defilement? Thus ordinary people can destroy their perverted views; 
this is the fulfillment of the mindfulness of "decay" [Next, contemplate] the 
skandha of sensations as conventional, that all [sensations] are conventional. 
But there is nothing [substantial] to sense and experience, even though all 
sensations are experienced. This is called "hearing of discriminations" but 
not arousing a weary cynical fear. Why should you abandon this and become 
mired in emptiness and a severance [nirvana] that is [merely a reduc- 
tion of the body to] ashes? [Realizing] this is the destruction of perverted 
views by those of the two vehicles, and the fulfillment of the mindfulness of 
“flourishing” These [together] are called “the destruction of two [types of] 
perverted views" and "establishing both decaying and flourishing.” [Next,] 
contemplate sensations [in terms of the Middle] in its fundamental reality, as 
neither [merely] empty nor conventional. Since they are not [merely] empty, 
they do not “decay”; since they are not [merely] conventional, they do not 
“flourish.” Thus the extremes of perverted views do not arise; this is called 
"nirvana." Thus the principle of the Middle is manifested; this is called the 
“secret treasury. All [the details are] as explained above. 

The thoughts or mind of Dharma-nature [the nature of phenomena] are 
fundamentally not permanent, but ordinary people misconceptualize them 
[as permanent]; this is called the perverted view of “eternalism.” Dharma- 
nature is truly not transient, but those of the two vehicles misconceptualize 
it as transient. [This is the perverted view of “annihilationism.”] Now [you 
should] contemplate the skandha of consciousness (vijfiána-skandha) as 
empty, that all [consciousness] is empty. Within emptiness there is no con- 
stancy; how can you say that there is continuity in the mind from thought 
to thought? [Realizing] this is called “destroying the ordinary person's 
perverted view of eternalism,’ and “fulfilling the mindfulness of decay- 
ing.” [Next, contemplate] thoughts as conventional designations, that all 
[thoughts] are conventional. If mind [or thoughts] are [merely] transient, 
then how can you attain discrimination [as to which are good and impor- 
tant] among the features of immeasurable thoughts? [Realizing] this is called 
“destroying the perverted view of transience of those of the two vehicles” 
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and "fulfilling the mindfulness of flourishing” Again, thoughts are neither 
[merely] empty nor conventional. Since they are not [merely] empty, they 
are not transient. Since they are not [merely] conventional, they are not 
permanent. They do not [merely] flourish nor decay; thus the extreme per- 
verted views do not arise. This is called entering nirvana. The principle of the 
Middle Way is manifested; this is called the "secret treasury.’ Having placed 
his children [in the secret treasury, the Buddha] himself enters therein, and 
so forth [as explained above]. 

The phenomena of Dharma-nature are fundamentally without selfhood, 
but ordinary people misconceptualize them as having [substantial] selfhood. 
[This is a perverted view.] Fundamentally it is not that they have no selfhood 
[of individuality], but those of the two vehicles misconceptualize this as the 
lack of selfhood or individuality. [This also is a mistaken view.] Now [you 
should] contemplate Dharma-nature as empty, that all [dharmas] are empty. 
Within emptiness there is no selfhood; [realizing] this is called "destroy- 
ing the perverted views of ordinary people" and "fulfilling the mindfulness 
of decay" [Next, contemplate] Dharma-nature as conventional, that all 
[dharmas] are conventional constructions. [Those who realize this] have a 
mastery [over their actions in the conventional world] without becoming 
entangled [in it], including the meaning of “selfhood.” [Realizing] this is 
called "destroying the perverted views of those of the two vehicles" and “ful- 
filling the mindfulness of flourishing” [in the conventional world]. [Next,] 
contemplate dharmas in their fundamental reality [as the Middle Way], that 
is, as neither [merely] empty nor conventional. Since they are not [merely] 
empty, it is not that they have no selfhood [or individuality]; since they are 
not [merely] conventional, it is not that they have [substantial] selfhood. 
Thus the extreme perverted views do not arise, and this is called "entering 
nirvana" This principle of the Middle [Way] is manifested; this is called the 
"secret treasury.’ [89b] 

In this way the perversions are subdued by the medicines of the Dharma, 
which number four [as outlined above]. The wisdom for contemplating 
Dharma-nature is called a “mindful thought” 2. There is one truth, that 
is, a threefold truth — fi =i; this is called the “object” [of wisdom]. All 
is empty: of all the perversions of flourishing and decaying, there is none 
that is not empty and quiescent. All is conventional: it is not that the two 
extremes [of the trunks] of the [Sala] tree [that flourish and decay in turn] 
do not ensue [and play their provisional part]. All is the Middle: it is not that 
Dharma-nature is nothing. It is just that a single thought of the mind — -Ù 


It is not that Dharma-nature is nothing JFF: or, as Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 451) 
interprets, “there is nothing that is not the realm of the Buddha [= Dharma-nature].” 
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is vast and extensive in this way. If you are able to profoundly contemplate 
the objects of these thoughts, [realizing] this is the seat of enlightenment, it 
is the Mahayana, and it is both [aspects of flourishing and decaying] of the 
[Sala] tree and the realization of nirvana. Both the beginning and the end 
are included herein, and it is not necessary to further cultivate any other 
method. 


2. The Four Proper Endeavors [89b7] 


If you do not realize [nirvana through cultivating the four mindfulnesses], 
you should further exercise the other steps [on the path]. If you diligently 
contemplate mindfulness, this is called “proper endeavor.’ When [mistaken] 
views and conceptual attitudes originally arise, this is called “evil” that has 
already arisen. Contemplate these [evil afflictions] as empty, and strive dili- 
gently so that those that have already arisen do not arise again. The [minute] 
dust-like [afflictions] and ignorance are called “evil” that has not yet arisen. 
Contemplate conventionality and the Middle, and strive diligently so that 
these [evils] that have not yet arisen do not arise. Do your best to practice the 
Four Samadhis, so that these two types of evil are obstructed. "Omniscience" 
(sarvajna) refers to good that has already arisen. This “good” arises easily, so 
it can be said that the path to nirvana is easily attained. “The wisdom of the 
path" and "universal wisdom" refer to good that has not yet arisen. This dis- 
criminatory wisdom is difficult to arouse. You must strive diligently so that 
this wisdom of emptiness [that is, “omniscience”] will increase and grow. 
The wisdom of the Middle has not yet arisen, so you must [strive diligently] 
for it to develop and be aroused. There is no gap between these three wis- 
doms, so these [later] two wisdoms will arise [spontaneously from the first 
wisdom of emptiness]. These are the four proper endeavors, through which 
you are also able to attain the path of awakening. Therefore it is said that 


Proper endeavor iF 2): for details, see 
Glossary under “four proper endeavors.” 


Evil that has already arisen 4%: this 
refers to the second of the four proper 
endeavors, that is, “producing a desire for 
extinguishing evil that has already arisen.” 


Evil that has not yet arisen KÆ: 
this refers to the first of the four proper 
endeavors, that is, “producing a desire 
for the non-arising of evil that has not yet 
arisen.” 


Do your best 187) ga: lit., “exhaust 
your powers and your will.” 


“Omniscience” —9J 8: in this context, 
to realize the emptiness of all things. 


Good that has already arisen ^: 
this refers to the fourth of the four proper 
endeavors, that is, "producing a desire for 
the duration, increase, non-loss, and ful- 
fillment of favorable good things that have 
already arisen.” 


Good that has not yet arisen #4 3S: 
This refers to the third of the four proper 
endeavors, that is, "producing a desire for 
the arising of favorable good things that 
have not yet arisen.” 
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because you singlemindedly strive diligently, you can attain correct wisdom 
(sambodhi), and the other steps are not necessary. 


3. Ihe Four Supranormal Powers [89b16] 


If you do not realize [correct wisdom through the practice of proper endeav- 
ors], you should not exert yourself [for a while]. If the mind is excessively 
[diligent], it can become distracted and restless, and you need to realize a 
good quiescence. Inquire into and contemplate the nature of mind [and 
thoughts]; this is called "superior concentration.” Within this superior 
concentration, cultivate the [four] supranormal powers, that is, [the pow- 
ers endowed with the forces of concentration and exertion of] the will 
(canda), diligent effort (virya), the mind (citta), and discursive reasoning 
(mimamsa). |First,] “will” refers to solely facing this [Buddha] Dharma, and 
is also called "being adorned" with this [Buddha] Dharma. From within 
concentration, contemplate wisdom as a flame in a closed room illuminates 
things fully. Through this "full illumination" you can fulfill the severance 
[of all afflictions and so forth] and cultivate supranormal powers. [Second,] 
"diligence" refers to fulfilling this Dharma. Dharma-nature is immobile, 
and yet you strive diligently in quiescence. You can thus, without gaps and 
without confusion, fulfill the severance [of all afflictions and so forth] and 
cultivate supranormal powers. [Third,] “mind” refers to [single-mindedness, 
or] proper abiding [in focused concentration]. You should thoroughly con- 
template this [Buddha] Dharma. If the objects of a single thought are kept 
[through concentration] in a single place, there is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished. Thus you can fulfill the severance [of all afflictions and so 
forth] and cultivate supranormal powers. [Fourth,] "discursive reasoning" 
refers to being well able to discriminate this [Buddha] Dharma and [skillful] 
means. If you discursively reason in this way, you will not be restless and dis- 
tracted. Because of this concentrated discursive reasoning, you can fulfill the 
severance [of all afflictions and so forth] and cultivate supranormal powers. 
In this way, by cultivating a concentrated mind, you can realize [awakening], 
and the other steps are not necessary. 


Singlemindedly strive diligently —-L 
& 386: the traditional commentaries do 
not identify this as a quote from a sütra. 
Note that here I have translated —-L» as 
"singlemindedly" which has a somewhat 
different nuance than the translation “one 
thought.” 


A good quiescence ¥ Fi: settle down 


and “just be quiet and be calm.” 


[Four] supranormal powers [M] 4% 
Æ: see Glossary for details. 

Single thought —-L.: note that Chih-i 
shifts in his use of this term as "single- 
minded" concentration, and specifically to 
that of a “single thought.’ 
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4. The Five Good Roots [89b27] 


If you cannot realize [awakening] through cultivating supranormal powers], 
you should cultivate the five [good] roots 7: [3& ]TR[, that is, faith fa, diligence 
j£, mindfulness &, concentration 7%, and wisdom $]. [First,] have faith 
that the principle of the threefold truth is the mother of the Buddhas of the 
past, present, and future, and that it is able to give rise to all the ten powers, 
[four] fearlessnesses, [three] liberations, and [three kinds of] samadhis. To 
cultivate only [the four types of] mindfulness and not seek the other steps, 
[believing that this is sufficient to attain Buddhahood,] [89c] is called the 
"root of faith? [Second,] "diligence" refers to [believing that] all Dharma 
teachings are encompassed in this faith. Because you believe in all these 
Dharma teachings, therefore you redouble your diligence. [This is called the 
"root of diligence^] [Third,] “mindfulness” refers to being mindful of both 
the path proper and the auxiliary parts of the path, and not being led astray 
by, or allow to enter, any mistaken [views] or delusions. Again, it refers to the 
diligent practice of this [Buddha] Dharma. Since this Dharma is not forgot- 
ten [even for a moment], this is called the “root of mindfulness.” | Fourth, ] 
"concentration" refers to single-minded and quiescent concentration, which 
is nonetheless practiced diligently. Again, this Dharma is encompassed in 
[one] thought [or, "in mindfulness"]. This Dharma is not forgotten, nor are 
you agitated[, even for a moment]; therefore this is called the "root of con- 
centration.” [Fifth,] “wisdom” refers to the wisdom of mindfulness, which is 
encompassed by the dharma [practice] of concentration. Your inner nature 
is spontaneously illuminated; it does not follow from someone elses knowl- 
edge. This is called the “root of wisdom.” Merely by cultivating these five 
[good] roots, you can realize the path and fulfill the Mahayana. 


5. The Five Powers [89c8] 


If you are not able to realize [the path through cultivating the five good 
roots], you should diligently cultivate the five powers|, that is, of faith, 
diligence, mindfulness, concentration, and wisdom]. When the [five good] 
roots increase and grow, this hinders the passionate afflictions, and this is 
called “power? [First, the power of] faith destroys all doubt, and makes you 
immovable [or “unflappable”]. [Second, the power of] diligence removes 
lethargy, so that you can fulfill all that you originally vowed to attain. [Third, 
the power of] mindfulness destroys [mistaken] conceptualizations, so that 
the destructiveness of passionate afflictions does not occur. [Fourth, the 


Powers, fearlessnesses, liberations, samadhis, dhyana stages: For details on these 
and following terms, such as the four dhyana stages, see the Glossary. 
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power of] concentration destroys distracted confusion, and takes you far 
from troubled disturbances. No matter what is said, the first dhyana stage is 
not obstructed; even if you abide in conceptual examination (vitarka) and 
reflection (vicdra), the second dhyàna stage is not obstructed; even if you 
arouse joyful thoughts, the third dhyana stage is not obstructed; even if you 
teach and save sentient beings, the fourth dhyana stage is not obstructed. 
Even if [the attainment of] the four dhyàna stages is hindered, this does not 
mean that all concentration is hindered, nor that you should abandon [the 
practice of] concentration, nor that you should not pursue [the practice of] 
concentration. This is called the “power of concentration.” [Fifth, the power 
of] wisdom destroys harmful attachments, so that both all attachments and 
all wisdom are illuminated together. This is called the “power of wisdom.’ In 
this way the five powers are called "Mahayana^ 


6. The Seven Components of Awakening [89c16] 


If you are not able to realize [the path through the cultivation of the five 
powers], you should use the seven components of awakening to regulate 
[all things] with equanimity. When your thoughts are “hovering,” you 
should use the component of “removing” to remove the dust-like [afflic- 
tions] of body and speech, use the component of equanimity (or “aban- 
donment") to abandon [attachment to] the wisdom of contemplation, and 
use the component of concentrated thoughts to enter dhyana meditation. 
When your thoughts are depressed, [use the components of] diligence, 
discernment, and joy to arouse [your thoughts]. [The component of] 
mindfulness is a common condition for both situations. Cultivate these 
seven [components of] awakening, and you will realize the path. The Ta 
chih tu lun says, “If you are to be free from the five impediments, you 
should singularly cultivate the seven [components of] awakening, and 
there will be none who cannot realize [the path].” 


Hovering i28): unfocused, “high,” ing the Sanskrit term upeksa. 


overly excited. If you are to be free from the five 


Removing br %: This must refer to 
the component of “serenity” or “making 
light” # (pracrabhisambodhyanga), the 
fifth component of awakening as listed by 
Hurvitz (Chih-i, 345). 

“Equanimity” or “abandonment” 
18: note the confusion in Chinese terms 
between “equanimity” * and “abandon- 
ment" 1$; this seems to stem from an 
inconsistency in interpreting and translat- 


impediments, you should singularly cul- 
tivate the seven [components of] awak- 
ening, and there will be none who cannot 
realize EAERI CEDI e BUS 
J: Ta chih tu lun: See T 25.237a26-27, a 
section in the middle of a discussion of the 
“ten powers. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1525) 
translates: 

Et si celui qui a une mauvaise conduite 

ne peut renaitre dans les cieux, comment 
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7. Ihe Eightfold Right Path [89c21] 


If you cannot realize [the path through cultivating the seven components 
of awakening], you should cultivate the eightfold right path. By means of 
the transworldly and most supreme “right views" iE 51, contemplate the 
principle of the threefold truth. Arouse this contemplation by means of 
"right discrimination" 1E78. To teach the marks of dharmas [or the Dharma] 
as they are and thus benefit both oneself and others is “right speech" 1E 8. 
[Ihe Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says,] "If you do black [evil] deeds, you will 
obtain black [evil] retribution. White [good] deeds result in white [good] 
recompense. Mixed [good and evil] deeds result in mixed retributions. 
Neither white nor black [neutral] deeds result in retribution that is [neutral, 
that is,] neither white nor black.’ This is the interpretation given in terms 
of Hinayana. Here, [since we are interpreting it in terms of the Mahayana 
Perfect Teaching,] "black deeds" refers to being mired in emptiness, and 
emerging in conventionality is “white deeds.” Both of these together is [the 
content of] “mixed deeds,” and the Middle Way is “neither white nor black 
deeds.” All of these are called a “wrong” [or at least "not perfect"] way of 
life; but if your karmic deeds are all exhausted, this is called "right deeds" 
IE. If you practice according to this [understanding], this is called “right 
deeds.” "Right deeds" means that you are not entangled in either of the two 
extremes. If you see others gaining benefits and do not become mentally 


alors pourrait-il obtenir le Nirvàna? 
En effet les cinq obstacles (paficàva- 


As long as the five obstacles cover the 
mind and one does not cultivate the 


rana) recouvrent la pensée, on est dis- 
trait (viksipta) et, sans cultiver les sept 
membres de l'illumination (sambod- 
hyanga), il est impossible d'obtenir le 


seven factors of enlightenment, it is 
impossible to attain the Bodhi of the 
Sravakas, not to speak of the Bodhi of 
the Buddhas. 


Nirvana. Lorsque les cinq obstacles 
recouvrent la pensée et quon ne cultive 
pas les sept membres de l'illumination, 
il est impossible d'obtenir la Bodhi 


Black deeds $¥ and white deeds H 
3€ ...: a summary of a much longer pas- 
sage in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.833a10- 12ff.: 


des Sravaka et, à fortiori, la Bodhi des 
Buddha. 


Chodron (3, 1246) translates: 


And if the person who is of bad con- 
duct cannot be reborn in the heavens, 
how then could he obtain nirvana? In 
fact, the five obstacles cover the mind, 
one is distracted and, without devel- 
oping the seven factors of enlighten- 
ment, it is impossible to attain nirvana. 


There are four types of results and retri- 
butions. First is black [evil] results and 
retributions of black [evil deeds]. Second 
is white [good] results and retributions 
of white [good deeds]. Third is mixed 
results and retributions of mixed [deeds]. 
Fourth is neither black nor white results 
and retributions of neither black nor 
white [deeds]. Black results and retribu- 
tions of black [deeds] refer to ... [and 
so forth]. 
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agitated and "heated" [with envy], [90a] and if you yourself gain benefits but 
know and stop with what is sufficient IIL, this is “right livelihood” 1E s. If 
you well realize the right truth, this is called "right diligence" IE ##€. If your 
thoughts are immovable, and you are straightforward 1E EÈ. in not forgetting 
[your original aspirations and vows], this is called “right mindfulness 1E. 
To abide in the right with certainty is “right concentration" 1E%€. With this 
eightfold right path as the cause, you will realize the principle [of reality, that 
is, the threefold truth]. The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says, “If you are able to 
cultivate the eightfold right path, you will attain ghee.” 

In this way the [thirty-seven] steps on the path do not correspond to 
the levels [of attainment]; it is just that the contemplation of the principle 
of Dharma-nature as a beginner already includes the attainment [of all 
the levels]. The Ta chih tu lun says, "To strive diligently within the four 
mindfulnesses is called the ‘four endeavors. Four types of concentrating 
the mind [or, concentrated thoughts] 7€-L is called the ‘four supranormal 
powers. The arising of the five good roots is called the '[five good] roots. For 
these roots to increase and grow is called the '[five] powers: To discriminate 
the path of the four mindfulnesses is to use that called the '[seven compo- 
nents of] awakening’ To rest peacefully in the path of the four mindfulnesses 
is called the ‘eightfold right path.” Thus we know that when beginners 


... Will attain ghee GA REER #8 
18 ERI: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.784a26-28. This passage has just been 
quoted above; see note at 8826-7. 


To strive diligently ... is called the 
‘eightfold path. Vu rb fa E % iE 
Ome S UU RTI JE. ARE ABR. 
MGR 53735 53 VU: EGLI An ES RWS 
BRE BB PITE UEIS: from the section 
in the Ta chih tu lun on "The order of the 
thirty-seven components" in the chapter 
on bodhipaksika, T 25.198b18-c10. This is 
a long quote, but I give it in full as it shows 
the importance of the Ta chih tu lun for 
Chih-i exposition. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 
1147-50) translates: 

Question. — Il faudrait d'abord parler 
des [membres] du chemin (márgàriga). 
Pourquoi? Parce que cest seulement aprés 
avoir parcouru le chemin que lon obtient 
les bons dharma. Ainsi un homme par- 
court d'abord une route et, aprés, arrive à 
destination. Ici, par quelle méprise (vipa- 


ryása), parlez-vous d'abord des quatre 
fixations-de-attention (smrtyupasthana) 
et, à la fin seulement, des huit membres 
du chemin (marganga)? 

Réponse. — Ce n'est pas une méprise. Les 
trente-sept auxiliaires sont en question 
dés quon veut entrer dans le Chemin. 
1. Ainsi, quand le yogin sest rendu auprès 
du maitre (ācārya) et a entendu de lui 
lenseignement relatif au Chemin (mar- 
gadharma), il utilise d'abord sa mémoire 
(smrti) pour retenir (dharana) cet ensei- 
gnement: ce moment-là est appellé "fixa- 
tion-de-l'attention" (smrty-upasthana). 
2. Quand il a retenu et suivi cet enseigne- 
ment, le yogin qui en cherche le fruit 
(phalaparyesin) sexerce énergiquement 
(viryena prayunjate): ce moment-la est 
appellé "effort correct" (samyak-prad- 
hana). 

3. A la suite de cette dépense déner- 
gie (bahuvirya), sa pensée est distraite 
(viksipta). Il concentre sa pensée (cit- 
tam pragrhnati) et la dompte (damayati). 
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ceci est appelé "fondement du pouvoir 
magique (rddhipada). 

4. Sa pensée étant domptée (danta), il 
produit les "cinq facultiés" (paricendriya); 

a. Le Vrai caractére (bhütalaksana) des 
dharma est trés profond (atigambhira) et 
difficile à sonder (durvigáhya), mais par 
la faculté de foi (raddhendriya), il y croit: 
ceci est appelé "faculté de foi.” 

b. Il n'épargne pas la vie de son corps 
(kayajivita) et, de tout son coeur (eka- 
cittena), recherche l'illumination (bod- 
him paryesate): ceci est appellé "faculte 
dénergie" (viryendriya). 

c. Il pense toujours à la Bodhi des 
Buddha et ne pense pas à autre chose: 
ceci s'appelle "faculté de l'attention" 
(smrtindriya). 

d. Toujours il concentre sa pensée sur 
la Bodhi: ceci sappelé "faculté de concen- 
tration" (samadhindriya). 

e. Il considère (samanupasyati) les 
quatre vérités et le Vrai caractère (bhü- 
talak-sana): ceci est appelé "faculté de 
sagesse" (prajnendriya). 

5. Lorsque ces cinq facultés se sont déve- 
loppées (vrddha), elles peuvent intercep- 
ter les passions (klesa): cest comme la 
force d'un grand arbre (mahàvrksa) pou- 
vant intercepter l'eau. Ces cinq facultés, 
quand elles se sont développées, peuvent 
graduellement pénétrer le dharma pro- 
fond (gambhiradharma): ceci est appelé 
"force" (bala). 

6. Ayant obtenu les forces, le yogin dis- 
tingue les dharma du chemin [de la 
méditation (bháàvanamárga)]: 

Il y a trois membres (anga): 1. le [deu- 
xiéme] membre-de-l'illumination appelé 
descernement des dharma (dharmapra- 
vicayasambodhyanga); 2. le [troisiéme] 
membre-de-l'illumination appelé énergie 
(viryasambodhyanga); 3. le [quatrième] 
membre-de-l'illumination appelé joie 
(pritisambodhyanga). Si la pensée s'af- 
faisse (avaliyate) au moment où l'on 
pratique le Chemin, ces trois membres 
(anga) la relèvent (samutthàpayanti). 

[I] y a trois autres membres]: 1. le 
[cinquiéme] membre-de-l'illumina- 


tion appelé relaxation (prasrabdhi- 
sam-bodhyanga); 2. le [sixième] 
membre-de-l'illumination appelé 
concentration (samadhisambodhyanga); 
3. le [septiéme] membre-de-l'illumi- 
nation appelé indifférence (upeksa- 
sambodhyanga). Si la pensée est distraite 
(viksipyate) au moment oü lon pratique 
le Chemin, ces trois membres la fixent 
(pragrhnanti) pour quelle se concentre. 
[Quant au membre restant, à savoir: 
le premier] membre-de-l'illumination 
appelé attention, il intervient dans les 
deux cas [quand la pensée s'affaisse et 
quand elle est distraite]. Il peut réunir les 
bons dharma et arréter les mauvais: cest 
comme un portier (dauvarika) qui intro- 
duit ce qui est utile (arthavat) et écarte ce 
qui est inutile (anarthaka). 

Si la pensée s'affaisse, l'attention (smrti) 
et trois members [2-4] la relévent. Si la 
pensée est distraite, l'attention et trois 
membres [5-7] la fixent. 

Ces sept choses, parce quelles marchent 
(gamitvat), sont appelées “membres” 
(anga). 

7. Lorsque le yogin a obtenu ces choses 
et que sa tranquillité (ksema) est par- 
taite (sampanna), il veut entrer dans la 
Ville inconditionnée du Nirvana (nir- 
vàná-samskrtanagara). C'est pourquoi il 
pratique les dharma [du marganga]: ce 
moment-là-est appellé "Chemin" (marga). 


Chodron (3, 945-47) translates: 


Question. First we must speak about 
the [factors] of the path. Why? Because 
only after having traveled the path are 
the good dharmas acquired. Thus, a per- 
son first travels over a road and later 
arrives at his destination. Here, by what 
mistake do you first speak of the four 
foundations of mindfulness and only at 
the end, of the eight factors of the path? 
Answer. It is not a mistake. The thirty- 
seven auxiliaries are involved as soon as 
one wants to enter onto the Path. 

1. Thus, when the yogin goes to the teacher 
and hears the teaching on the Path from 
him, first he uses his mindfulness to retain 
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practice the path, they utilize the thirty-seven steps to regulate and nour- 
ish cessation-and-contemplation and the Four Samadhis and thus enter 
the bodhisattva levels. In this sense these [thirty-seven] steps on the path 
are "near causes" for [attaining] great nirvana, and other steps on the path 
should be called “distant causes.” 


8. Analogies [90212] 


Now I will use some analogies to manifest the meaning [of the thirty-seven 
steps on the path]. 


this teaching: that moment is called 'foun- 
dation of mindfulness. 

2. When he has retained and followed 
this teaching, the yogin who is looking 
for the fruit practices with exertion: this 
is called ‘right effort. 

3. As a result of this expenditure of 
energy, his mind is distracted. He con- 
centrates his mind and controls it: this is 
called ‘foundation of magical power: 

4. His mind being tamed, he produces 
the ‘five faculties. 

a. The True nature of dharmas is very 
profound and difficult to probe, but by 
means of the faculty of faith, he believes 
in it: this is called the ‘faculty of faith’ 

b. He does not spare his own life and 
seeks enlightenment wholeheartedly: 
this is called ‘faculty of exertion: 

c. He constantly thinks about the Bodhi 
of the Buddhas and does not think about 
anything else: this is called the ‘faculty of 
mindfulness: 

d. He always concentrates his mind on 
Bodhi: this is called the ‘faculty of con- 
centration. 

e. He considers the four truths and the 
True nature: this is called the ‘faculty of 
wisdom. 

5. When the five faculties have been 
developed, they are able to intercept the 
afflictions: this is like the power of a big 
tree that is able to block off water. These 
five faculties, when they have been devel- 
oped, are able to gradually penetrate the 
profound Dharma: this is called ‘power: 

6. Having obtained the powers, the yogin 


distinguishes the dharmas [of the path of 
meditation]: 

There are three factors: 1) the [second] 
factor-of-enlightenment called discern- 
ment of dharmas; 2) the [third] factor- 
of-enlightenment called exertion; 3) the 
fourth factor-of-enlightenment called 
joy. If the mind sinks when you are prac- 
ticing the Path, these three factors raise it 
up again. 

[There are three other factors]: 1) the 
[fifth] factor-of-enlightenment called 
relaxation; 2) the [sixth] factor of enlight- 
enment called concentration; 3) the [sev- 
enth] factor-of-enlightenment called 
equanimity. Ifthe mind is distracted when 
you are practicing the Path, these three 
factors settle it so that it is concentrated. 

As for the remaining factor, namely: 
the [first] factor-of-enlightenment called 
mindfulness, it operates in both cases 
[when the mind sinks and when it is dis- 
tracted]. It can unite the good dharmas 
and stop the bad ones; it is like a gate- 
keeper who allows what is useful to enter 
and sends away what is useless. 

If the mind sinks, mindfulness and the 
three factors [nos. 2-4] raise it up. If the 
mind is distracted, mindfulness and the 
three factors [nos. 5-7] settle it. 

Because these seven things work, they 
are called ‘factors. 

7. When the yogin has obtained these 
things and his tranquility is complete, he 
wishes to enter into the unconditioned 
city of nirvana. This is why he practices 
the dharmas: that moment is called ‘Path’ 
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1. The analogy of a plant [90212] 


If you plant seeds in the ground, first some sprouts will emerge, then it will 
put down roots [into the ground], and branches and leaves will spread out 
above; its flowers will stretch out and flourish, and as a result bear fruit. 
Dharma-nature and the Dharma realm are like the great earth. Mindfulness 
and contemplation are like planting seeds. The four proper endeavors are 
like the putting forth of sprouts. The five [good] roots are like putting down 
roots. The five powers are like the increase and growth of the stems and 
leaves. The seven [components of] awakening are like the blossoming of the 
flowers. The eightfold right [path] is like bearing fruit. "Bearing fruit" is like 
realizing the level of the copper cakravartin, and illuminating the forbear- 
ance [from realizing that dharmas] do not arise; again, it is called "reaching 
the place of treasures,’ and is also called "entering the secret treasury,’ and 
is also called “attaining ghee,” and is also called “perceiving Buddha-nature;' 
and is also called "the Dharma body manifesting the eight phases in the 
[historical] life of a Buddha.” This is the meaning of [the saying in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra that] "the steps on the path are good friends; through these 
you attain correct awakening.” 


2. The analogy of the Bodhi tree [90220] 


If we interpret this crossing of the path in terms of [the analogy of] the 
Bodhi tree 124 [in terms of its leaves, flowers, and fruit], it is as clarified in 
the Paficavimsati Sutra: “To be free from the three evil destinies is called ‘the 


Sutra, T 12.784a28-29. 
Eight phases in the life of a Buddha /\ 
THE: it is not clear which, if any, specific 


Level of the copper cakravartin $f: 
that is, equivalent to the level of "partial 
realization of the real truth,” the stage just 


before full Buddhahood. The term is from 
the Jen-wang ching, (T 3.826b-829a) and 
Ying-lo ching (T 24.1016a22). Chih-i has 
used this term in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
previously; see at 18b10 and 67216. 
Reaching the place of treasures £ €: 
as in the parable of the conjured city, Lotus 
Sütra, T 9.26a24. 
Entering the secret treasury JJ: as 
in the Mahàparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.616b11. 
Attaining ghee (+2: as in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.784a26-28. This 
passage was just quoted; see note at 88a6-7. 
Perceiving Buddha-nature 52, fi t#: as in 
the same passage in the Mahaparinirvana 


classical text Chih-i is reflecting with this 
phrase. 


The steps on the path are good friends 
o Ian Be Ala HH AX IE: see the Vimala- 
kirti Sütra, T 14.549c7. This phrase was 
just quoted above; see note at 88a5-6 for 
details. 


Leaves &2f, flowers 1t2$, fruit &2$: 
see the Paricavimsati Sutra at T 8.377a14ff. 


Subhüti, what is the "benefit of leaves" 
for sentient beings? To attain separation 
from the three evil destinies by means 
of a bodhisattva-mahasattva; this is 
called the "benefit of leaves" for sentient 
beings. What is the "benefit of flowers" 
for sentient beings? To attain the status 
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benefit of leaves’ To attain the body of a human or divine being is called ‘the 
benefit of flowers. To attain the fruits of the four paths [from stream-enterer 
to arhat] is called ‘the benefit of fruit?” This is an interpretation that is one- 
sided from the perspective of emptiness. To avoid the stages of the two 
vehicles is the “benefit of leaves”; to attain the body of transformation $858 
& is the “benefit of flowers"; to be endowed with the wisdom of the path is 
the "benefit of fruit"—this is an interpretation that is one-sided from the 
perspective of conventionality. To avoid being shackled by the two extremes 
is the “benefit of leaves”; to experience the body of the Dharma-nature is the 
"benefit of flowers"; to illumine and realize Buddha-nature is the "benefit of 
fruit" —this is an interpretation that is one-sided from the perspective of the 
Middle. If we were to take these three contemplations together, “simultane- 
ously empty" BÆ refers to the “benefit of leaves,’ “simultaneously conven- 
tional” BÈ refers to the "benefit of flowers,’ and "simultaneously Middle" 
EIP refers to the “benefit of fruit.” 


3. The analogy of the city with three gates [90a27] 


Next, to practice the thirty-seven steps on the path is [analogous to] arriv- 
ing at the undefiled city. This city has three gates. If you enter by these gates, 
you attain an arising of the true [that is, a realization of emptiness]; these 
are the [three] gates of emptiness (Suinyata), formlessness (animitta), and 
actionlessness (apranihita). These are also called [gob] the “gates of the 
three liberations,’ and are also called the “three kinds of samadhi.” If you 
enter concentration through “right views” and “right discrimination,’ non- 
defilement is aroused from this concentration. At that time the wisdom of 
right views is called the “great minister,’ and right concentration is the “great 
king” [of the city with three gates]. From this we can derive the names of 


of a ksatriya, brahman, rich layperson, This is the “benefit of fruit” for sentient 
a divine ruler in the four heavens, or beings. 
to dwell in the state of neither-concep- 


Three gates =F4: see the analogy of the 
tions-nor-non-conceptions, by means of 


a bodhisattva; this is called the "benefit of "city with three gates in the Ta chih tu lun, 
flowers” for sentient beings. What is the T 25-206a10-17. This passage was quoted 
“benefit of fruit” for sentient beings? This above; see the note at 87c29. 

is for bodhisattvas to attain universal Great minister KE: and great king X 
wisdom; to lead sentient beings to attain +: see the continuation of the explana- 
the [four] fruits of the stream-enterer, tion of the analogy of the “city with three 


once-returner, non-returner, and arhat, > in th hih tul ! 
and the path of the pratyekabuddha, and gates in the Ta chih tu tun, T 25.207a5-10. 
the path of the Buddha. Sentient beings Lamotte (Le Traité 5, 1221-22) translates: 


gradually, through the dharma [teach- La Sunyata, l'ànimitta et l'apranihita sont 
ings] of the three vehicles, attain nirvàna par nature (svabháva) des concentrations 
without remainder and parinirvàna. (samadhi). La pensée et les mentaux 
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the three kinds of samadhi. “If there is no wisdom, there is no dhyana’; this 
is the meaning here. If right views arise through right concentration, and 
non-defilement is aroused through right views, then this right concentra- 
tion is [like] the “great minister” and wisdom is like the “great king.” From 
this we can derive the names of the three kinds of liberation. “If there is no 
dhyana, there is no wisdom’; this is the meaning here. Or, samadhi is the 
path of overcoming fÑ Æ, and liberation is the path of severance #r& and the 


associés à ces concentrations (samdd- 
hi-samprayuktacittacaitasika-dharma), 
les actes corporels (kayakarman) et les 
actes vocaux (vàkkarman) qui naissent 
à leur suite, les formations dissociées 
de la pensée (cittaviprayuktasamskara) 
qui y surgissent forment un complexe 
(sámagri) qui est appelé concentra- 
tion. Ainsi quand le roi (rajan) arrive, 
il a nécessairement avec lui un grand 
ministre (mahàámátya) et des soldats 
(sainika). Ici la concentration (samadhi) 
est comme le roi, la sagesse (prajñā) est 
comme le grand ministre, et les autres 
dharma sont comme les soldats. Méme 
si ces autres dharma ne sont pas men- 
tionnés, ils doivent nécessairement étre 
présents. Pourquoi? La concentration 
ne nait pas seule, elle ne peut pas avoir 
à elle seule toute l'activité. Les autres 
dharma naissent avec elle, durent avec 
elle, périssent avec elle et réalisent avec 
elle en collaborant au bien (hita). 
Chodron (3, 1002) translates: 

Sünyatà, ànimitta and apranihita are 
concentrations by nature. The mind 
and mental events associated with these 
concentrations, bodily actions and vocal 
actions that arise following them, the 
formations dissociated from the mind 
that come forth, form a complex cal- 
led concentration. Thus, when the king 
arrives, with him, of necessity, come the 
prime minister and some soldiers. Here 
concentration is like the king, wisdom 
is like the prime minister, and the other 
dharmas are like the soldiers. Even if 
these other dharmas are not mentioned, 
they must necessarily be present. Why? 


Concentration does not arise by itself; it 
is unable to have all the activity by itself. 
The other dharmas arise along with it, 
endure with it, perish with it, and colla- 
borate with it in realizing the good. 
From this we can derive the names 
of the three kinds of samadhi Jt18 £; % 
= Bk: that is, the three types of empti- 
ness, formlessness, and actionlessness. It 
is not clear how the names or meaning are 
derived from the preceding statements. 
Perhaps "non-defilement" is emptiness, 
the "great minister" is formlessness, and 
the "great king" is actionlessness? 


— — 
—— ——e 


If there is no wisdom, there is no 
dhyana 3E 7 À&: see the verses in the 
Udánavarga, T 4.766b29-c1: 

Without dhyana there is no wisdom; 

Without wisdom there is no dhyana. 
It is through the path of [both] dhyàna 
and wisdom 

That one approaches nirvana. 


Ikeda (Kenkyu chüshaku, 399) points 
out that a similar saying occurs in the 
*Dharmatara-dhyàána-sütra 3£ EE RETE 
ff (T no. 618, 15.300C24-25): “If dhyana 
does not include wisdom, it cannot reach 
quiescence; if wisdom does not include 
dhyana, it cannot illuminate profoundly.’ 
See also the opening statements in Hsiao 
chih-kuan comparing the balance of wis- 
dom and samadhi, teaching and practice, 
and so forth, to the two wheels of a cart 
and two wings of a bird (T 46.462b). 


If there is no dhyana, there is no wis- 
dom 37: see the quote from the 
Udàánavarga in the preceding note. 
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path of attestation i818. Or, concentration [samadhi] and wisdom should be 
merged, so samadhi is indivisible from liberation, and liberation is indivis- 
ible from samadhi. 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [90b8] 


[These three gates] for the Tripitaka Teachings are as follows. The “gate of 
emptiness” consists of two lower [aspects of the sixteen meditations on 
the Four Truths] of “emptiness” and “without selfhood” (andtman). The 
“gate of formlessness" consists of the four lower meditations on [the Truth 
of] extinction [as extinct, quiescent, sublime, and separate]. The "gate of 
actionlessness" consists of the lower eight meditations on [the Truths on] the 
cause of suffering [as cause, arising, birth, and conditions] and the path [as 
path, thusness, practice, and liberation], and two other lower [aspects of the 
Truth of] suffering [as transiency and suffering]. These sixteen meditations 
correspond to the "king" and "minister" [of the city]. 


2. Shared Teachings [90b11] 


If [the three gates are discussed from the perspective of] the Shared Teach- 
ings, it clarifies that the “gate of emptiness” consists of [the realization that 
the Truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering are all like a magical 
apparition. The old text of the Ta chih tu lun says, “If you contemplate 


Sixteen meditations T 7x17: For details, Chih-i] in interpreting the names of the 
see “sixteen meditations on the Four bodhisattvas, says, “The old text [of the 
Truths” and the “sixteen truths” in the Ta chih tu lun] translates this [that is, 
Glossary. "bodhisattva"] as ‘a man of excellence 


(Kao-shih ft)? The Xian i says, “The 
‘old text’ presumably refers to an older 
translation of the Ta chih tu lun” Some 


Old text of the Ta chih tu lun Hw: 
This “old” text is probably an early version 


of Kumarajivas translation, edited later by person has said that “Mr. Yüan #4 
Seng-jui f$ $1, and not extant. The Shiki [Hui-Yüan 403%] says that Kumarajiva 
(BT-IV, 412) comments: [or, “Mr. J? 4T &], in the seventh year of 
Question: There is only one text of the Ta Hung-shih (A.D. 404 or 405), produced 
chih tu lun. Why does this refer to both the Ta chih tu lun in one hundred and ten 
an “old” and “new” text? fascicles. Here and there were translitera- 
Answer: Although there is only one text tions or interpretations in which the text 
of the Ta chih tu lun, there are many vari- was not easy [to understand]. This was 
ations in the fascicles and texts which are edited in the tenth year of Hung-shih 
not the same. Presumably it was edited (408) into a one-hundred-fascicles [ver- 


many times, and therefore the texts are sion] and a seventy-fascicles [version]. 


not the same. A catalogue of the scrip- The for mer Lone-hundred-fascicle ver- 
tures says that the Ta chih tu lun consists sion] is called the ‘old’ [text]. 

of one hundred fascicles, or of seventy However, the edition in the Taishó 
fascicles. The first section of the Com- canon consists of one hundred fascicles, 
mentary on the Vimalakirti Sutra [by and contains the variant reading that 
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extremely minute forms #4 Œ, there are eighteen types of emptiness.” 
The current text [of the Ta chih tu lun] says, "If you contemplate a single 
fragment of a fine piece of cloth, there are eighteen types of emptiness.” 
These expressions are different in that [the translation] "fine piece of cloth" 
expresses [the sense of] “conventional designation,’ and "extremely minute 
[forms]" expresses [the sense of] “real dharmas.” But if you understand the 
meaning, [you will realize that] the "conventional" and the "real" are all 
empty. If you still do not realize emptiness, [consider that] emotional con- 
ceptualization 1858. [or, "feelings and conceptualizations"] and meaningless 
disputation (prapafica) [lead you to] conceptualize that there are marks of 
emptiness 4 ?EfB; [however,] to know that there are no marks of emptiness 
$& 7EfH is called the “gate of formlessness.” Although the marks of emptiness 
are empty, you still conceptualize a contemplative wisdom [of emptiness]. 
Yet there is no subject [who contemplates] nor object [that is contemplated], 
so who is it that does the contemplation of emptiness? This is called the "gate 
of actionlessness.” There is no one who does the action; who, then arouses 
the vow to save [oneself and others]? This is called “vowlessness.” These are 
the three kinds of samadhi, [the three liberations,] the king and the minister 
[of the city of three gates], and so forth. 


3. Distinct Teachings [90b19] 


If [the three gates are discussed from the perspective of] the Distinct 
Teachings, this clarifies [the idea] that entering or realizing emptiness 
from conventionality illuminates the real truth; this is called the samadhi 


Chih-i refers to as the “new text”; thus, 
at least in this case, this one-hundred- 
fascicle version cannot be the “old text.” 
The “one-hundred-fascicles and seventy- 
fascicles versions” probably refer to a ver- 
sion that included both the commentary 
and the sutra text (in 100 fascicles) and 
a version that consisted of only the com- 
mentary (in 70 fascicles) [for details, see 
studies by Yinshun FIR]. Most likely the 
"old text" here refers to an earlier edi- 
tion that was later edited by Seng-jui with 
some modifications of translation terms. 
This issue is worthy of further investiga- 
tion, with an examination of Dunhuang 
manuscripts to see if any early, pre-edited 
versions are extant. See also studies by 


Chou 2004 and Shih 1981. 

On the other hand, a sub-commentary 
(on Chih-i's Commentary on the Vimalakirti 
Sutra) written by Chih-yuan #1 and com- 
piled by Chan-jan (T no. 1779, 38.729b28-c1) 
interprets this to mean "What is called 'the 
old text translating ["bodhisattva"] as a man 
of excellence refers to an old translation of 
this [Vimalakirti] sutra &2k$25 4-8 t Bt 
Kt 15, rather than referring to an old version 
of the Ta chih tu lun. 


If you contemplate a single fragment 
of a fine piece of cloth, there are eighteen 
types of emptiness Zi 8 — m AE Al A tAE: 
See the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.148a20-21. This 
phrase has been quoted previously; for 
details and a translation of the context see 
the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 32c6-7. 
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of emptiness. Those of the two vehicles only illuminate this emptiness, and 
think that there are marks of emptiness. Bodhisattvas know that emptiness 
is not empty [nothingness] and thus emerge in conventionality to teach and 
transform beings. [They also know that] there are no marks of emptiness; 
this is called the “samadhi of formlessness.” If you progress and cultivate 
the Middle Way, [you realize that neither] the Middle nor the extremes have 
any marks, and that one should not seek either the Middle nor the extremes. 
This is called the “samadhi of actionlessness.” This is the three wisdoms of 
contemplation, the king and the minister [of the city of three gates], and so 
forth. 

Again, to interpret the meaning of "emerging in conventionality" in 
terms of the Distinct [Teachings] is as follows. Discriminating among 
immeasurable medicines and diseases is all a part of [the realm or aspect of] 
"conventional designation.” Conventional designations have no [substantial] 
reality; since they have no [substantial] reality, they are empty. This is called 
the "gate of emptiness.” Emptiness has no marks of emptiness; how could it 
have conventional marks? This is the “gate of formlessness.” Emptiness and 
conventionality have no marks; again, there is no making of vows to save 
[beings] by knowing about diseases and having discrimination concern- 
ing medicines. Therefore this is called “vowlessness.” This is the wisdom 
of emerging in conventionality, the king and minister [of the city of three 
gates], and so forth. 


4. Perfect Teaching [90b27] 


A distinct interpretation in terms of the Perfect [Teaching] is as follows. 
Although the names are the same as in the previous [paragraph(s)], the 
meaning is greatly different. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The $rávakas cultivate 
the three liberations through [contemplating and realizing] emptiness; the 
bodhisattvas cultivate the three liberations through [contemplating and 


The Sravakas cultivate the three lib- 
erations through emptiness; the bodhi- 
sattvas cultivate the three liberations 
through the true aspect of all dharmas € 
IER ÆI = BEL SE BE HE RS — ERR: 
see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.207c16-22. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1231-32) translates: 


gats (skandha). La porte-de-délivrance 
Sans-caractéres (animittavimoksamukha) 
a pour objet un unique dharma: le prati- 
samkhyanirodha [ou disjonction d'avec 
les dharma impurs à obtenir par la com- 
préhension des vérités]. La porte-de- 
délivrance Non-prise en considération 
(apranihitavimoksamukha) a pour objet 


Dans le systéme de lAbhidharma, la trois vérité sur l'origine de la douleur 


porte-de-délivrance Vacuité (Sunyata- 
vimoksamukha) a pour objet (alambate) 
la vérité sur la douleur (duhkhasatya) 
et comporte (samgrhnati) cinq agré- 


(samudayasatya) et la vérité sur la des- 
truction de la douleur (nirodhasatya); elle 
renferme cinq agrégats (skandha). 

Dans le Mahayana, ces trois 
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realizing] the true aspect of all dharmas” [The Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra 
says,] "Wisdom is to perceive both emptiness and non-emptiness. [90c] 
This 'emptiness and non-emptiness' is also called the Middle Way. If you 
perceive this emptiness, you perceive Buddha nature.” Again, those of the 
two vehicles contemplate eighteen kinds of activities in a dream, and [for 
them] the unobtainability of matters within a dream is called "the emptiness 
of internal dharmas,” the unobtainability of matters outside a dream is called 
"the emptiness of external dharmas,’ and the unobtainability of eighteen 
kinds of existences within a dream is called the “eighteen kinds of empti- 
ness.’ Now, those of the Perfect [Teaching] contemplate that the dharmas 
of sleep are unobtainable, so there are no [substantial] “internal dharmas?” 
The dharmas that arise from sleep are all internal dharmas, and they are all 
unobtainable; this is called “the emptiness of internal dharmas.” All dharmas 
incline to this internal emptiness. Sleep does not involve external dharmas, 
so all the “external” dharmas that arise from sleep are unobtainable. This is 
“the emptiness of external dharmas.” All dharmas incline to this external 


portes-de-délivrance (vimoksamukha) 
portent sur le Vrai caractére (bhüta- 
laksana) des dharma. Par ces trois 
portes-de-délivrance, l'ascéte voit que 
le Samsara est identique au Nirvana. 
Pourquoi? Parce que le Nirvana est 
vide (Sünya), sans caractères (animitta), 
indigne d'étre pris en considérations 
(apranihita), et le Samsara également. 


Chodron (3, 1010) translates: 


In the system of the Abhidharma, the 
emptiness gate of liberation has as its 
object the truth of suffering and com- 
prises) the five skandhas. The signless- 
ness gate of liberation has as its object a 
single dharma, the pratisamkhyanirodha 
[or disjunction from impure dharmas 
obtained by understanding the truths]. 
The wishlessness gate of liberation has as 
its object three truths [a part of the truth 
of suffering, the truth of the origin of 
suffering, and the truth of the cessation 
of suffering]; it comprises five aggregates. 

In the Mahayana, these three gates of 
liberation pertain to the true nature of 
dharmas. By means of these three gates 
of liberation, the ascetic sees that samsara 
and nirvana are the same. Why? Because 


nirvana is empty, without characteristics, 
not worthy of being taken into consider- 
ation, and samsara likewise. 

This section in the Ta chih tu lun (T 
25.206c-208a) contains many of the 
phrases and concepts used by Chih-i in 
his analysis of the “three gates.” See the 
paragraph (207c4-10) that appears shortly 
before the above quote; for full translation 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 59b21-22: 


Wisdom is to perceive both emptiness 
and non-emptiness. This 'emptiness and 
non-emptiness' is also called the Mid- 
dle Way. If you perceive this emptiness, 
you perceive Buddha nature #4 R Æ 
Be GAAS Z8 9 It 28 S 22 OS RE. A FIC ZEB 
LB TE: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra 
at T 12.767c19-20. This passage has been 
quoted many times already; for the trans- 
lation of the full context, see note at 28a6- 
8. The first part of the quote is directly 
from the sütra, but the second sentence is 
a reworded summary of the sütra passage. 


Within a dream # tF: "internal empti- 
ness’ and "external emptiness” are the first 
two of the eighteen kinds of emptiness as 
listed in the Ta chih tu lun, 285b7-10. 
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emptiness, so the eighteen types of existence of the dharmas of sleep are 
unobtainable; this is called “the eighteen kinds of emptiness.” All dharmas 
incline to the eighteen kinds of emptiness and traverse through eighteen 
objects; this is called “the eighteen kinds of emptiness.” These are all one 
emptiness. A Vaipulya [sütra] says, “The great emptiness [of Mahayana] and 
the small emptiness [of Hinayàna] all return to one emptiness. ‘One empti- 
ness is Dharma nature, the true mark [of reality], and the real Dharma of the 
Buddhas.” The Paficavimsati Sūtra speaks of a “lone emptiness.” As with the 
previous contemplations of ignorance, this [ultimate truth] is unobtainable 
through the four options [of the tetralemma], and the emptiness of one is 
the emptiness of all. It cannot be perceived even through the discriminatory 
features of the four gates, and no one can obtain it either through deliberate 
[conditioned cultivation] f&[15] or through true [spontaneous and intuitive 
cultivation] [1%]. This is the king and minister [of the city of three gates], 
and so forth. 


3. Closing Summary [90c14] 


In this way emptiness is formless and actionless, and applies to all dharmas. 
All dharmas are also like this. You should know that one gate of liberation 
includes the three gates of liberation, and the three gates of liberation are 
one gate of liberation. Again, within the four gates [of the Fourfold Teach- 


The great emptiness and the small 
emptiness all return to one emptiness. 
‘One emptiness’ is Dharma nature, the 
true marks, and the real Dharma of the 
Buddhas X?E/| 28 E Si — 22 — 2EBD iE TER 
THER fb RE: source unknown. 

Lone emptiness 4822: see the Parica- 
vimsati Sutra, T 8.326c26-2o0ff. 

Next, Subhuti, prajriaparamita signifies 
the lone emptiness of the realm of the 
Buddha. How does it signify the lone 
emptiness of this realm? It signifies the 
lone emptiness of the realm of the five 
skandhas, and so forth up to signifying 
the lone emptiness of the realm of uni- 
versal wisdom. 


This statement is preceded by many 
statements of the same type, with the only 
difference being that the phrase “lone 
emptiness” is replaced by phrases such as 


“ultimate emptiness,’ the “nature of emp- 
tiness, “the emptiness of existent dhar- 
the emptiness of both existent and 


» ec 
mas, 
non-existent dharmas; and so forth. 


Previous contemplations Ñi #2: see the 
discussion in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 82a. 


Four gates l'UP5: The fourfold structure 
of the Fourfold Teachings and other cat- 
egories which form the structure of much 
of T'ien-t'ai discourse. See the discussion 
above. 


Emptiness is formless and actionless, 
and applies to all dharmas 226) ff 
l'ER — Wik: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 457) 
has "this emptiness ... is [the content of] 
all Dharma teachings.” 

All dharmas are also like this — 917^ 
gilt: That is, they are empty, formless, and 
actionless. 
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ings], all cultivate the three liberations and are mutually unhindered and 
unobstructed. In this way the meaning of the three gates [for the Perfect 
Teaching] is not gradual and successive. That of the Distinct [Teachings] is 
gradual and successive, even though it involves coming in [direct] contact 
$& with [or, “being linked with"] the true marks [of reality]. Again, it [the 
Perfect Teaching] is different from the Shared Teachings in that [the Shared 
Teachings involve] coming in contact with [or, “being linked with"] the 
principle of emptiness [but not that of conventionality]. Again, it is differ- 
ent from the Tripitaka [Teachings] in that the Tripitaka [Teachings involve] 
coming in contact with [or, “being linked with"] the wisdom of the Four 
Truths. Therefore you should know that there are various differences in the 
details [between the Fourfold Teachings] with regard to the three liberations, 
the [thirty-seven] steps on the path, and so forth. 

Again, the Avatamsaka Sütra says, "When the sun rises, first it illuminates 
the tall mountains.” This is inclined to emphasize the "four types of flourish- 
ing’; the Tripitaka [Teachings] of the Deer Park are inclined to emphasize 
the "four types of decay" The Vaipulya and Prajhaparamita [sütras] involve 
emphasizing realizing [the aspect of] "flourishing" by regulating the [aspect 
of] “decay”; they lead those of the Hinayana to return to the Mahayana. At 
the Crane Grove [with the preaching of the Mahaparinirvána Sūtra] the 
granting of transformation was completed, and you enter nirvana through 
a middle [balance] of “flourishing” and “decaying.” For the sake of those 
who are extremely dull and difficult to save, both aspects of the [Sala] tree 
were consummated [in the Nirvana teachings], and the meritorious quali- 
ties were accomplished for the first time. Those of clever faculties can attain 
and realize a clear awakening step by step, as Sariputra and others “entered 
the secret treasury” and “attained insight into Buddha-nature" through the 


When the sun rises, first it illuminates 
the tall mountains HHHAERB SI: See the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.616b14-15. This 
passage serves as an important source 
for Chih-i's classification system of the 
Five Periods—the Avatamsaka Sutra, the 
Deer Park Agama teachings, the Vaipulya 
sutras, the Prajhaparamita sutras, and 
the Mahaparinirvana and Lotus sütras. It 
has been quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
already; see note at 2c25-27 for a transla- 
tion of the full context. 

Flourishing and decay: See the anal- 
ogy of the Sala tree above—with its four 
trunks that "flourish" and four trunks 


that "decay" —at 88c17. In other words, 
the teachings of the Avatamsaka Sütra 
emphasize the positive aspects of the 
Dharma and how to grow in and advance 
in virtuous qualities such as wisdom and 
compassion, while the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings emphasizes the negative aspects, such 
as getting rid of passionate afflictions and 
extinguishing the flames of samsara. 
Crane Grove $84: Kusinagara, the place 
of the Buddhas demise, and the location 
for preaching the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra. 
Secret treasury, Buddha-nature: These 
phrases are from the Mahdaparinirvana 
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Lotus [teachings]. In the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, eight thousand sravakas 
are pointed out from a distance who, in the Lotus [teachings], have [already] 
attained the prophecy that they will become Buddhas, as [the harvest is] 
gathered in the fall and stored in the winter, without any more production. 
According to this one [text], the "granting of transformation" had been 
completed earlier [through the Lotus Sütra], without having to wait for the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra. Again, [the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra) asks, "Who is 
able to adorn the Sala tree?" and proffers six people including Sàriputra, and 
also proffers the Tathagata. Those who perceive Buddha-nature are able to 


Sutra (T 12.616b8-9), not the Lotus Sütra. 
They have been quoted many times 
already; see above at 89a4. For a full trans- 
lation of the context see note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 20c1-2. The Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra does not mention the Lotus Sutra. 

Eight thousand $ravakas are pointed 
out from a distance who, in the Lotus, 
have attained the prophecy that they 
will become Buddhas, as [the harvest 
is] gathered in the fall and stored in the 
winter, without any more production ;& 
TRACT SEO PSU SE rh (s OPE Pb RO KI CR 
FF: see the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra at 
T 12.661b3-10: 


[The teachings of the Maháparinirvàna 
Sutra are] like the rain from heaven 
which blesses all seeds with moisture 
and causes them to increase and grow 
and bring forth fruit. It eliminates all 
famine and provides bountiful delight. 
The immeasurable rain of the Dharma of 
the secret treasury of the Tathagata is also 
like this. It is able to remove and extin- 
guish all of the eight types of feverish 
diseases. This sütra appears in this world 
and, like the fruit [produced through 
rain], is able to benefit many and bring 
peace to all; it can lead sentient beings to 
perceive the Tathagata nature. This is like 
the eight thousand sràvakas within the 
Lotus attaining the prophecy that they will 
fulfill the great fruit [of Buddhahood], and 
like [the harvest that is] gathered up in the 
fall and stored in the winter, without any 
more production. 


Who is able to adorn the Sala tree #4 


AERE RESET: A brief reference to a much 
longer passage in the Mahāparinirvāņa 
Sutra, T 12.791a2-b16: 


The bodhisattva Lions Roar said to the 
Tathagata, “World Honored One. What 
does it mean for a bhiksu to adorn the 
Sala tree? 

[The Tathagata replied,] “Good son. 
If there is a bhiksu who accepts, reads, 
and chants the twelvefold scriptures; cor- 
rectly has penetrating insight into the 
profound meaning of these texts; attains 
liberation for the sake of others and is 
good at the beginning, middle, and end; 
wishes to benefit immeasurable beings; 
and preaches noble conduct—such a 
bhiksu is able to adorn the Sala tree.” 

Lions Roar said, “World Honored One. 
If I understand the meaning of the Bud- 
dha's teachings, [we could say that] the 
bhiksu Ánanda is one of these people 
[who can adorn the Sala tree]. Why? 
The bhiksu Ananda accepts and reads 
and chants the twelvefold scriptures, 
expounds their true words and true 
meaning for the sake of people. Ananda 
is like a person who replaces an empty 
vessel with another one [filled with 
water]. Since he has heard [the Dharma] 
from the Buddha, he transmits it as he 
has heard it [that is, accurately].” 

“Good son. if there is a bhiksu who 
attains the pure divine eye, and can see 
the trichiliocosm in the ten directions 
as [clearly as] contemplating a mango 
(arma) fruit in your hand. Such bhiksu 
are able to adorn the Sala tree” 
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adorn the Sala tree, [91a] and within this, realize nirvana. The six people, 
including Sariputra, are already able to adorn [the Sala tree]; how could it 
be that it is not the case that they perceive Buddha-nature, and within this, 


Lion’s Roar said, “World Honored 
One. If this is the case, then the bhiksu 
Aniruddha is one of these people. Why? 
Aniruddha, with the divine eye, was able 
to see the whole trichiliocosm, including 
the intermediate states, clearly and fully, 
without obstruction.” 

“Good son. If there are bhiksus, with 
few desires and who know what is suf- 
ficient; whose mind is always quiescent; 
who strives to practice diligence, mind- 
fulness, concentration, wisdom, and lib- 
eration; such bhiksus are able to adorn 
the Sala tree.” 

Lions Roar said, “World Honored One. 
If this is the case, then the bhiksu [Maha] 
kasyapa is one of these people. Why? The 
bhiksu Kasyapa is good at cultivating the 
dharmas [that lead to] few desires and 
knowing what is sufficient.” 

“Good son. If there are bhiksus who, for 
the sake of benefiting sentient beings and 
not for their own benefit and nurturing, 
cultivate a penetrating understanding, the 
samadhi of non-disputation, noble con- 
duct, and the practice of emptiness, such 
bhiksus are able to adorn the Sala tree? 

Lion’s Roar said, “World Honored 
One. If this is the case, then the bhiksu 
Subhüti is one of these people. Why? 
The bhiksu Subhiti is good at cultivating 
[the samadhi of] non-disputation, noble 
conduct, and the practice of emptiness.” 

“Good son. If there are bhiksus who are 
good at cultivating supranormal pow- 
ers, and in a single thought are able to 
perform various supranormal deed and 
transformations, and singlemindedly 
and in a single samadhi/concentration 
are able to attain the two fruits—that is, 
of water and fire—such bhiksus are able 
to adorn the Sala tree.” 

Lion’s Roar said, “World Honored 
One. If this is the case, then the bhiksu 
Maudgalyayana is one of these people. 


Why? The bhiksu Maudgalyayana is 
good at cultivating supranormal powers 
and immeasurable transformations.” 

“Good son. If there are bhiksus who 
are good at cultivating great wisdom, 
beneficial wisdom, the wisdom of adorn- 
ments, the wisdom of liberation, pro- 
found wisdom, broad wisdom, unlimited 
wisdom, unsurpassed wisdom, and true 
wisdom, and is endowed with the fulfill- 
ment of the root of wisdom; so that even 
when in the midst of angry relations his 
mind does not discriminate; even when 
he hears of the eternal nirvana of the 
Tathagata his mind does not waver; if he 
hears of the eternity of nirvana and that it 
is not something one enters, he does not 
rejoice—such bhiksus are able to adorn 
the Sala tree.” 

Lions Roar said, “World Honored One. 
If this is the case, then Sariputra is one of 
these people. Why? Sariputra is good at 
fulfilling and being endowed in this way 
with great wisdom [and so forth]? 

“Good son. If there are bhiksus who are 
able to teach that all sentient beings have 
Buddha nature; can attain the diamond- 
like vajra body; that there are no limits 
to reality; [that nirvana is] permanent, 
blissful, selfhood, and pure; that the body 
and mind are unobstructed and can 
attain the eight masteries—such bhiksus 
are able to adorn the Sala tree.” 

Lion’s Roar said, “World Honored 
One. If this is the case, then only the 
Tathagata can be such a person. Why? 
Because the Tathagatas body is diamond- 
like and unlimited; [he realizes that nir- 
vana is] permanent, blissful, selfhood, 
and pure; his body and mind are unob- 
structed; and he is endowed with the 
eight masteries. World Honored One. 
Only the Tathagata is able to adorn the 
Sala tree [in this way]? 
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realize nirvana? Even sravakas are like this; so it should be known that [of 
course] bodhisattvas can gradually attain this realization. If they realize 
nirvana, they fulfill five liberations. [As the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says,] 
"Neither identical with the six dharmas [or perspectives] nor apart from the 
six dharmas [or perspectives] " This is the meaning of “threefold Buddha- 


nature.” 


Fulfill five liberations X 5: f# iki: libera- 
tion from the five skandhas? 


Neither identical with the six dharmas 
nor apart from the six dharmas ENX 
TEAS BEZ E: A phrase from the parable of 
the blind people each touching a different 
part of the elephant and extrapolating the 
whole from their limited knowledge. See 
the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.802a-c 
(for a translation of the parable, see note 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 80b1). This phrase is 


found in 802b29-c2: 


Good son. These blind people each 
explain the elephant [from their lim- 
ited perspective and knowledge]; they 
have neither attained the [full] truth, nor 
have they misspoken about the elephant 
[in the sense that their description is 
partially true]. Speaking about Buddha 
nature is also like this. It is neither identi- 
cal with the six dharmas [or perspectives], 
not is it apart from the six dharmas [or 
perspectives] 


7. Controlling and Healing through Auxiliary Methods [91a5-97b17] 


Seventh is to control or heal [the passionate afflictions and so forth] through 
the auxiliary practices of the path. The Ta chih tu lun says that three kinds 
of samadhi are the basis for all samadhis. If you enter these three kinds 
of samadhi, you are able to perfect the Four Samadhis. Those with clever 


Control or heal through the auxiliary 
practices of the path Bia S i8: the com- 
pound #74 can be translated many ways: 
“antidote,” "regulate, "therapeutic" (as is 
one of the four siddhantas); in this section 


I usually use the dual "control or heal" 


Three kinds of samadhi: the samadhis 
of emptiness, formlessness, and action- 
lessness. 


Three kinds of samadhi are the basis 
for all samadhis. If you enter these three 
kinds of samadhi, you are able to per- 
fect the Four Samàdhis ==KR-W= 
Bk E Ath A= = PRA RKO AEB: see the 
Ta chih tu lun at T 25.268b4ff, The text 
does not actually say this but rather lists 
the various types of possible samadhis 
starting with this list of three samadhis. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 4, 1869ff.) translates: 


Les Samadhi "concentrations" sont de 
deux sortes: 1. Samadhi appartenant au 
systéme des Sravaka; 2. Samadhi appar- 
tenant au systeme du Mahayana. 

Les Samadhi appartenant au systéme 
des Sravaka sont les trois Samadhi: 
[samadhi de vacuité (Sunyata), de sans 
caractère (dnimitta) et de non-prise en 
considération (apranihita)]. 

Il y a ensuite trois Samadhi: sunyata- 
Sunyatasamadhi, ànimittànimitta- 
samadhi, apranihitapranihitasamadhi. 

Il y a encore trois Samadhi: avec 
enquéte et avec jugement (savitarkasa- 
vicára), sans enquête et avec jugement 
seulement (avitarkavicaramatra), sans 
enquête ni jugement (avitarka-avicara). 

Il y a encore le Samadhi à cinq membres 
(paricanga), le Samadhi inhérent aux cinq 
savoirs (paficajfiána): tous sont appelés 
samadhi.... 


[a. Listes de concentrations maha- 
yanistes. ] 

Les Samadhi mahayanistes vont de la 
Concentration de la marche héroique 
(suramgamasamadhi) jusqu’à la Concen- 
trations détachée, libérée, non-souillée 
comme lespace (akasdsangavimukti- 
nirupalepasamadhi), our de la Concen- 
tration voyant tous les Buddha (sar- 
vabuddhadarsisamadhi) jusqu'à la 
Contemplation de la délivrance de tous 
les Tathagata (sarvatathagatavimukti- 
samanupasyana), l'Étirement d'échine 
du lion (simhavijrmbhita) et les innom- 
brables et incalculables concentrations 
de Bodhisattva.... 


Chodron (4, 1536-38) translates: 


The samadhis belonging to the $ràvaka 
system are the three samadhis: i. 
[samadhi of emptiness, ii. of signlessness, 
and iii. of wishlessness]. 

There are also three samadhis: i) 
Sunyatasunyatasamadhi, ii) animitta- 
nimittasamadhi, iii) apranihitapranihita- 
samadhi. 

There are also three other samadhis: i. 
with examination and analysis, ii. with- 
out examination and with analysis only, 
iii. with neither examination nor analysis. 

There is also the five-membered 
samadhi, the innate samadhi of five know- 
ledges; all are called samadhi. 

Moreover, all the absorptions are some- 
times called samapatti and sometimes 
samadhi. The four trances are sometimes 
called dhyana, sometimes samàpatti and 
sometimes samadhi. The other absorp- 
tions with the exception of the four 
trances are sometimes called samāpatti 
and sometimes samadhi, but not dhyana. 
Theabsorptions coming under the ten lev- 
els [of the sravaka] are called samadhi.... 
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faculties and with no hindrances can easily enter the pure and cool pond [of 
enlightenment], and do not need to heal or control [passionate afflictions 
and so forth through these auxiliary practices]. Those with clever faculties 
who have some hindrances should concentrate only on these three gates of 
liberation [of the three kinds of samadhi], and the hindrances will not be able 
to obstruct [such people] and they do not need the auxiliary practices of the 
path. Those with dull faculties and with no hindrances should use only the 
[thirty-seven] steps on the path for regulation and fulfillment; that is, they 
can convert their dullness into cleverness, and they also do not need the aux- 
iliary practices of the path. Those with dull faculties and heavy hindrances 
[need the auxiliary practices]. Because of the dullness of their faculties, they 
are unable to open the three gates of liberation. Because their hindrances are 
heavy, their contemplation «iL is constrained and broken. For this reason, 
[these people] must make use of the auxiliary practices of the path to control 
and break the hindrances and obstacles [to enlightenment] and attain peace 
and enter the three gates of liberation. The Ta chih tu lun refers to the [meth- 
ods for] control and healing as the auxiliary methods for opening the gate 
[to enlightenment], and it is this meaning that is referred to here. 

Noble people who have attained the first fruit [of the stream-enterer] 
are undefiled [with regard to passionate afflictions] and have sharp faculties, 
so that they can clearly perceive the principle [of reality]. However, they are 
hindered and obstructed by passionate afflictions within their phenomenal 
activity, and so they cannot be called good people. The once-returners 
have defeated [the passionate afflictions of] the lower part [of the three 
realms, that is, the realm of desires] but still cannot be called “good people.” 
Although they are not yet “good people,’ they truly are not ordinary [igno- 
rant] people (prthagjana). If they sever delusions by means of worldly wis- 
dom, they have no phenomenal obstacles, but still they are not truly "Noble 
Ones.’ In this way, both of these types of people must utilize the auxiliary 
practices of the path. How much more so for those whose faculties are dull, 
and whose hindrances are heavy; if they do not cultivate the control [and 


[a. Lists of Mahayanist concentrations.] samadhis of the bodhisattva.... 
The Mahayanist samadhis go from the 
concentration of the Heroic Progress up 
to the detached liberated unstained con- . u 
centration like space, or the concentra- Control and healing as the auxiliary 
tion of seeing all the Buddhas, up to the Methods for opening the gate BY i Fe Bh 
contemplation of the deliverance of all Pix: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.206a11- 
the Tathagatas, the stretching of the lions — 14, quoted earlier in Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
spine and the innumerable incalculable — 87c29-88a1. 


See the section on the Four Samadhis in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 11221-20224. 
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healing of passions through auxiliary practices of the path], how can they 
ever attain the realization [of nirvana]? 


1. The Six Perfections [91219] 


The auxiliary practices of the path are immeasurable. In the section above on 
the meaning of penetrating and obstructing [the path], the hindrances were 
clarified in terms of the six obscurations, and the six perfections (paramita) 
were used for controlling [and healing] them; so these [categories] will be 
used for discussing the auxiliary practices of the path. 

Suppose people cultivate the Four Samadhis to regulate and fulfill the 
steps on the path but cannot realize liberation, and instead greedy covetous- 
ness suddenly arises and their contemplative thoughts become agitated; they 
become protective and attached to their body, life, and material riches; and 
they have greedy covetous notions and conceptions that give rise to desirous 
thoughts. Even though they deliberately try to stop them, these [thoughts of] 
greedy covetousness repeatedly arise. At these times you should utilize [the 
virtue of] abandoning [these things] through dana [the perfection of giving] 
to control [these matters]. 

Suppose that when you cultivate samadhi you are subject to the sudden 
arising of thoughts of breaking the precepts; you become lax in maintaining 
a noble demeanor and do not seek to maintain [the precepts], your physi- 
cal and verbal [actions] become deviant, you oppose the system [of moral 
rules], and you do not maintain purity with regard to the pure prohibitions, 
so it becomes difficult to arouse samadhi. At these times you should utilize 
[the virtue of] sila [the perfection of keeping the precepts] to control [and 
heal] [these matters]. 

Suppose that when you cultivate samadhi you experience a burst of 
anger, always show malice and bear a grudge, speak evil and deceitfully, and 
get involved in [useless] disputes over what is to be affirmed and denied. This 
poison [of anger] obstructs [the realization of] samadhi. At these times you 
should cultivate patience (ksánti) to control [these matters]. 

Suppose that when you cultivate samàdhi you become self-indulgent 
and lazy; you become selfish in your physical, verbal, and mental [activ- 
ity], you become profligate and idle, without shame and without remorse, 


Penetrating and obstructing 38€: see lates, “you become hasty and careless in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 86a10-87c8. How- following [proper] procedure.” 


ever, the six perfections are not a domi- Speak evil and deceitfully ZO &: lit., 
nant theme of this previous section. “with two tongues,” that is, “with a forked 

Lax in maintaining a noble demeanor tongue, or “speak out of both sides of 
yx: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 459) trans- your mouth.’ 
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[91b] not able to show any fidelity in adversity, as one who repeatedly strikes 
sparks for a fire but stops before the flame catches. A person who has little 
perseverance cannot accomplish even worldly duties, how much less realize 
samadhi. At these times you should utilize [the virtue of] diligence (virya) to 
control [these matters]. 

Suppose that when you cultivate samadhi you become distracted and 
do not concentrate—physically you [spin] like a top, verbally you [croak] 
like a frog, and mentally you [flutter] like a candle in the wind. Because you 
are agitated and distracted, the Dharma does not become manifest. At these 
times you should utilize dhyana meditation to control [these matters]. 

Suppose that when you cultivate samadhi you become deluded 
and confused, become attached to the two extremes of eternalism and 
annihilationism, and believe that there is a substantial self or life force 
within sentient beings, so that with regard to these matters you face a wall H 
ta, make no progress, and always come up short. Thus you cannot respond 
to the needs of other beings; you are obstinate and clumsy in your thinking, 
and without any signs of wisdom. At these times you should utilize [the vir- 
tue of prajñā] wisdom to control [these matters]. 

Various obscurations cover the mind, and among these some are thick 
and some thin. When they are “thin,” they agitate the mind [or mental func- 
tions], but do not necessarily agitate your physical and verbal [functions]. 
When they are “thick,” they will agitate your physical and verbal [functions], 
but your mind will certainly be agitated first. When an internal disease is 
strong, its features will be manifested externally. If you use these methods for 
controlling [and healing] and successfully removing [passionate afflictions 
and so forth], then [you know that] these [practices] are appropriate for 
these diseases. If they are not removed by these methods, then you should 
rely on the "four appropriate methods" in turn to apply the auxiliary prac- 
tices of the path. In the case of controlling or healing a single [experience 
of] greed, you may wish to cultivate giving, or not wish to cultivate giving, 
or give rise to good thoughts or not give rise to good [thoughts], or cultivate 
giving that destroys greed or does not destroy greed, or cultivate giving 
that discloses the auxiliary practices or does not disclose them. You should 
carefully consider [various] good and skillful means [according to the situ- 
ation]—either in response [to what is appropriate], or in turn, or combined, 


Physically you [spin] like a top 441 alent to the four siddhantas: to teach in 
15%: Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 401) con- accordance with the desires and needs of 


cludes that the character % should be #, Semtent beings, to teach 1n accordance 
with what is appropriate, to teach in accor- 


dance with what is therapeutic, and to 
Four appropriate methods M$: equiv- teach in accordance with the truth. 


giving the phrase 4$ &&, meaning a “top.” 
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or in accordance with the supreme [truth]. It is the same for cultivating the 
control or healing of the other [obscurations]. 

With regard to applying the six perfections as auxiliary practices, merely 
accomplishing an understanding of one matter does not mean you have 
fulfilled the auxiliary practices of the path. You should contemplate these 
auxiliary practices as beyond conceptual understanding and as encompass- 
ing all dharmas, as I will explain later. There is a person who says that “to 
teach the six [perfections] is to penetrate the teachings, and to teach the 
ten [perfections] is to penetrate to the gist,” but this is not the case. The 
Maha-parinirvana Sütra clearly states that the six perfections are Buddha- 
nature. The Paficavimsati Sūtra says "this is Mahayana.” One perfection 
encompasses all Dharmas, how much more so for the six [perfections]! 
If you realize the meaning of "exposing and merging" [the six and ten 
perfections], then there is no [sense of] "leaving behind" or "taking away" 
EW [some of the perfections]. For example, [the perfection of] dhyana 


In response E, in turn $$, combined 
3X, and in accordance with the supreme 
truth 45—3&: these do not appear to 
simply match the categories of the four 
siddhantas. For later detailed T'ien-t'ai 
subdivisions of these categories, see the 
commentary of the Kogi (BT-IV, 430-33). 


There is a person who says 4 AB: 
Chan-jan and later commentators (BT-IV, 
434-35) trace this saying to an anonymous 
"man of old" and his interpretation of a 
passage in the Larikavatàra Sūtra, but the 
context and details are unclear. For the 
passage in the sūtra see T 16.503a-b. 


Ten perfections: an expansion of the 
traditional six perfections by adding 
that of vows BR. (pranidhàna), power JJ 
(bala), means 74€ (upàáya), and wisdom 
^? (jfiána). 

The six perfections are Buddha-nature 
ZEE RETE: the Kogi (BT-IV, 436) points 
to a passage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra 
at T 12.777c21-26, which seems to say the 
opposite of Chih-i's claim: 

If a person has achieved samadhi, why 

does the practitioner need to perceive 

the suffering, birth, old age, sickness, 
and death of the three evil destinies, 


and give birth to retrogressive thoughts? 
Again, such people do not need to culti- 
vate the six paramitas in order to attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. This is like 
milk turning into cream without any 
conditions. But it is not that there is 
no cause provided by the six páramitàs 
for the attainment of anuttarasamyak- 
sambodhi. According to this meaning, 
you should know that sentient beings all 
lack Buddha-nature. 


The passage immediately preceding this 
quote (T 12.777c18-21) was quoted above 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 11220. 

This is Mahayana #4 fit: see the 
Pancavimsati Sūtra at T 8.250a6-7: “the 
six páramitás are the Mahayana of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattvas.” 

Exposing and merging P8 &: this text 
is ambiguous, and the subject is not clear, 
but the comments that follow suggest the 
six and ten perfections. Ikeda (Gendai- 
goyaku, 463) attempts a much freer ren- 
dering: "The difference between the six 
perfections and the ten perfections is only 
in the degree of disclosing and merging; 
it is not that the ten perfections are fuller 
and the six perfections are insufficient" 
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includes [the perfection of] vows, wisdom[, and power], which discloses 
pranidhana-paramita [the perfection of vows]; having supranormal powers 
[through the practice of dhyana] discloses bala-paramita [the perfection of 
power]; and these [in turn] support the perfection of dhyana meditation. 
Prajna-wisdom includes the wisdom of the path, and this discloses upaya[- 
paramita] [the perfection of means]; again, [prajñā-wisdom] includes uni- 
versal wisdom, which discloses jfidna-pdramita [the perfection of wisdom]; 
[finally,] omniscience is the basis on which prajfià is so-called. If we separate 
[these aspects] in this way, we have ten [perfections]; if they are bundled 
together, we have six [perfections]. If we consider them in expansive or 
abbreviated terms, we can classify them as Mahayana or Hinayana. 

Now I will clarify the idea that the six perfections as auxiliary practices 
of the path exhaustively encompass all dharmas. In brief I will show that 
they encompass all the [thirty-seven] steps on the path. [The six perfec- 
tions encompass] the regulating and overcoming of the six sense faculties, 
the ten powers, the four fearlessnesses, the eighteen unique qualities (of the 
Buddha), six supranormal powers, the three illuminating insights, the four 
inducements, the four [unobstructed] eloquences, dharani, the thirty-two 
major and eighty minor [physical] marks [of a Buddha], and so forth includ- 
ing all dharmas. 


1. The perfection of giving (dana-paramita) or “abandoning” [91b29] 


How do [the six perfections] encompass all the steps on the path? [First, let 
us look at the perfection of giving.] All of the steps on the path each [91c] 
include the component of abandonment [or “equanimity”; upeksa], which is 
encompassed by [the perfection of] dana [giving]. Even if the component 
of abandonment by those of the Tripitaka [Teachings] does not involve 
realizing the principle [of reality], still they abandon their bodies, life, and 


Pranidhàna (ex: Here Chih-i uses an the interlocking connections and mutual 


awkward transliteration for the perfec- 
tion of vows. In this section I will give the 
Sanskrit equivalent in cases where Chih-i 
uses a transliteration. It is not clear why 
Chih-i uses unusual transliterations in 
this section instead of the usual Chinese 
translations. 

Upaya-paramita: Here, instead of the 
transliteration for pāramitā, the text has 
IR a E, perhaps a transliteration of kusala? 

Prajna-wisdom includes the wis- 


dom of the path kE AES: hence 


interpenetration of the three wisdoms, 
prajrià-pàramità, and jiána-páramità. 

Six sense faculties ... thirty-two major 
and eighty minor marks 7x18. 1-7). 70$& 
Br ER. TADE. Rio = FA. ih. Oi 
PERE = + BST RUERTSE: for details 


on these categories see the Glossary. 


Abandonment #: one of the “seven 
components of awakening,’ the component 
of “equanimity.” See above on the transla- 
tion of upeksa as “equanimity” or “indif- 
ference” 3$ rather than “abandonment.” 
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material riches [for the sake of the Buddha Dharma]. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
“Kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), and joy (mudità) bring benefit to 
sentient beings; abandonment [or equanimity] (upeksá) encompasses the six 


perfections and widely benefits sentient beings. This is called ‘great benefit: 


Kindness, compassion, and joy bring 
benefit to sentient beings; abandonment 
encompasses the six perfections and 
widely benefits sentient beings. This is 
called “great benefit” HEB MRE F tt. 
FSU PT iS HE F. Je 7 BETRCRU TR EBA KE: 
see the Ta chih tu lun: at T 25.210b4-14. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1258-59) translates 
this section (entitled “Raisons de prati- 
quer léquanimité") as follows: 


Question. — Si on aime les étres aussi pro- 
fondément, pourquoi pratiquer en outre 
la pensée d'équanimité (upeksacitta)? 
Réponse. — Le yogin voit les choses de la 
manière suivante: jamais il nabandonne 
les étres et il songe seulement à abandon- 
ner les trois pensées [de bienveillance, de 
compassion et de joie]. Pourquoi cela? 
D'abord pour mettre un terme à d'autres 
dharma. 

Ensuite, par la pensée de bienveillance 
(maitricitta), il désirait que les êtres 
fussent heureux, mais il ne parvenait 
pas à leur fair trouver le bonheur. Par 
la pensée de compassion (karunacitta), 
il désirait que les étres échappassent à 
la douleur, mais il ne parvenait pas à 
leur faire trouver lexemption de la dou- 
leur. Quand il pratiquait la pensée de joie 
(muditacitta), il narrivait pas non plus à 
ce que les étres éprouvassent une grande 
joie. Tout cela nétait donc qu'élucubra- 
tions (manaskdra) sans aucune réalité 
vraie (bhutartha). Aussi, voulant faire 
en sort que les étres trouvent la vérité 
vraie, le yogin produit-il la résolution 
(cittam utpádayati) de devenir Buddha. 
Il pratique les six perfections (paramita) 
et perfectionne en lui les attributs des 
Buddha pour que les étres trouvent le 
bonheur vrai. C'est pourquoi le yogin 
abandonne les trois pensées [de bien- 
veillance, de compassion et de joie] 


»» 


pour entrer dans la pensée déquanimité 
(upeksacitta). 

Enfin, les pensées de bienveillance, de 
compassion, et de joie sont d’un amour 
si profond qu'il est difficile d'abandonner 
les étres. [Au contraire] si on entre dans 
la pensée d’équanimité, il est facile de sen 
séparer. 


Chodron (3, 1033) translates: 


Question. If one loves beings so deeply, 
why practice the mind of equanimity in 
addition? 

Answer. The yogin sees things in the fol- 
lowing way: he never abandons beings 
and he thinks only of abandoning the 
three minds [of loving-kindness, com- 
passion and joy]. Why? First of all, to put 
an end to other dharmas. 

Then, by the mind of loving-kindness, 
he wished that beings be happy, but he 
did not succeed in making them happy. 
By the mind of compassion, he wished 
that beings could escape from suffering, 
but he did not succeed in making them 
free of suffering. When he practiced the 
mind of joy he did not succeed in causing 
them to experience great joy either. All 
of that was mere mental activity with- 
out any real reality). And so, wishing to 
make beings find the real truth, the yogin 
makes the resolve to become Buddha. He 
practices the six perfections and perfects 
within himself the attributes of Buddha so 
that beings may find true happiness. This 
is why the yogin abandons the three minds 
[of loving-kindness, compassion and joy] 
so as to enter into the mind of equanimity. 

Finally, the minds of loving-kindness, 
compassion and joy are minds of love so 
deep that it is hard to abandon beings. 
[On the other hand], if one enters into 
the mind of equanimity, it is easy to sepa- 
rate from them. 
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Again, “abandonment” [that is, the perfection of giving] is like an oint- 
ment that is able to augment the brightness of the [other] five perfections. 
Therefore you should know that the perfection of giving encompasses the 
component of abandonment [equanimity]. The component of abandonment 
for those of the Shared Teachings is to abandon the body, life, and material 
riches because these three things are all empty, like an illusion or [magi- 
cal] transformation. This [sense of the] component of abandonment is also 
encompassed by the perfection of giving. The component of abandonment 
for those of the Distinct Teachings involves abandoning ignorance con- 
cerning the body, life, and material riches, and this “abandonment” is also 
encompassed by the perfection of giving. 

The component of abandonment for the Perfect Teaching involves aban- 
doning the physical body of the ten dharma realms, abandoning the contin- 
uous life in the ten dharma realms, and abandoning the environment of the 
ten dharma realms. In this way [those of the Perfect Teaching] do not accept 
the two extremes with regard to the body, life, and material things [of this 
world]. Why? Material riches are called the six sense objects. If you suppose 
that the objects of the six senses should be abandoned and that you should 
give away [these things] to the people in front of you, and give away even 
your own body, this kind of giving can involve taking the six sense objects 
in the extreme sense of "[substantially] existing” 438. If you take these 
three things as all empty, you can fall into the extreme of “nothingness” # 
ya. Now [in the Perfect Teaching] you contemplate material riches as empty 
so that you do not take [the extreme view of] Being, and you contemplate 
material riches as conventional so that you do not take the extreme view of 
emptiness 22: [as nothingness]. Non-dualistic abandoning is equivalent 
to attaining the limits beyond the cycle of birth and death [of samsara]; to 
be separate from old age, sickness, and death, and attain the indestructible 
constant abiding [of nirvana]. The extreme of existence refers to samsara and 
corresponds to that before the limits [of this world]; the extreme of empti- 
ness [or nothingness] refers to nirvana and corresponds to that beyond the 
limits [of this world]. Everything included in these two [categories] is empty 
and unobtainable; therefore they are called equal 4 (upeksa). To be separate 


Environment /&3&: Lit., the “circum- 
stantial recompense” which is the world in 
which we dwell due to past karma. 

Non-dualistic abandoning ^^ — 27: 
abandonment that avoids two extremes. 


Non-dualistic ... constant abiding ^ — 
Fe BUE SERB EZ Ta PETAT (E: the 


Kogi (BT-IV, 443) claims that this is from 
the Angulimala Sūtra (T 2.536a), but the 
connections are tenuous. 


Constant abiding # f£...: These phrases 
are from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.627c15-16. They were referred to above 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 23b27-28. 
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from old age and death means to be separate from the old age and death of 
(ordinary) constituent samsara, since what is before the limits [of this world] 
is empty, and to be separate from the old age and death which involve trans- 
formation beyond understanding, since what is beyond the limits [of this 
world] is [also] empty. It is called “separate from” because you are forever 
exempt from these two types of death. To attain indestructible and constant 
abiding refers to the Dharma nature of the Middle Way. This is the teacher 
of all Buddhas; since the Dharma is constant, the Buddhas are also constant. 
This constantly-abiding material [wealth] cannot be broken or lost. This 
constantly-abiding body cannot be fixed or bound. This constantly-abiding 
life cannot be severed or extinguished. To perfectly fulfill the ultimate per- 
fection of giving is to adorn yourself [with these best qualities]. Therefore 
The Diamond Sitra says, “Even if you offered bodies [as numerous] as the 
sands of the Ganges River in the early, middle, and later part of the day, this 
does not compare with [the merit from] receiving and upholding one four- 
line verse of [this sūtra concerning] prajfid-wisdom.” You should know that 
the abandonment that is the contemplation of the principle [of reality] in 
the Perfect [Teaching] involves a [unifying] encounter with the steps on the 
path, and [these are all] encompassed by the perfection of giving. 

In this way [for those of the Perfect Teaching] the component of aban- 
donment for the steps of the path consists of contemplation of the principle 
[of reality] deeply and minutely, and does not involve phenomenal practices. 
In the Tripitaka [Teachings], the giving of phenomenal things is vigorous 
and fierce; they cut and burn [their bodies] in exchange for salvation, or 
[abandon] their country, city, wife, and children. However, if they do not 


Even if you offered bodies [as numer- 
ous] as the sands of the Ganges River in 
the early, middle, and later part of the 
day, this does not compare with receiv- 
ing and upholding one four-line verse of 
prajfià-wisdom FHD 2& Eg iri Ern 
WEAR BH Sc $5 ie 5 IU5)18: see The Diamond 
Sutra: at T 8.750a23-26: 

Subhüti, if there are good sons or good 
daughters who make an offering of their 
physical lives as much as the sands of the 
Ganges River, or if there are people who 
receive and uphold a four-line verse from 
this sütra for the sake of other people, 
the blessings [to be gained] from this are 
exceedingly many. 


Phenomenal practices #4T: or, more 


literally, "for those of the Perfect Teaching, 
phenomenal activities do not exist." 


Cut and burn in exchange for salvation 
HERH: The Kogi (BT-IV, p. 446) identi- 
fies this phrase as coming from the Sūtra 
of Recompense, T no. 156, 3.134c7. 

Country, city, wife, and children 
Jk 3E T-:these phrases are found in vari- 
ous stories in the Ta chih tu lun, e.g., T 
25.146b1-6ff. Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 712-13) 
translates: 

Question. — Quentend-on par Perfec- 
tion de vertu du don appartenant au 
corps né des liens et des actes? 

Réponse. — Sans avoir obtenu le Corps 
de la Loi (dharmakaya) et sans avoir brisé 
ses entraves (ksinasamyojana), le Bodhi- 
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have even a minute particle of the contemplation of the principle [of reality], 
they are at fault in both aspects. Now I am clarifying the giving of phenom- 
enal things as an auxiliary practice that assists in destroying the obscuration 
of avarice or covetousness, to progress and fulfill the contemplation of the 
principle [of reality]. Why, then, should the two be considered separately? 
Even if people [abstractly] understand the contemplation of the true aspects 
of abandonment in the Perfect [Teaching], they just “rub their chests” [with 
self-satisfaction?] and discuss [92a] the practices [without actually doing 
them], avarice prevails in their involvement with phenomenal matters, 
and they are protective of their material treasures and do not abandon or 
give away even one minute amount. They shirk from stressful exertion, 
weighing their physical power and measuring their strength. They are not 
able to humble themselves and perfect others. They are avaricious with 
regard to their own lives. How can they contend with death and give up 
their own lives? When coming in contact with phenomenal things, they are 
parsimonious and grasping, but stubbornly do not take action; they merely 
“understand” without practicing. In such cases, how is it possible to destroy 
such heavy obscurations, and how can the gates of the three liberations be 
opened? 

Now [in such cases] you should enter the meditation hall and repent 
bitterly; arouse a determination and a great vow [to attain Buddhahood]; 
abandon your body, life, and material riches; and resolve that you will have 
no passionate grudges. Establish the vow that “I myself will practice this per- 
fection of giving and I will teach of it to others; I will praise the Dharma of 
giving, and rejoice in giving,’ and call on the Buddhas of the ten directions to 


sattva est capable de donner sans réserve 
tous ses biens précieux (ratnadravya), sa 
tête (Siras), ses yeux (nayana) sa moille 
(majja), son cerveau (mastaka), son 
royaume (ràjya), ses richesses (dhana), 
son épouse (dara), ses enfants (putra), 
ses possessions internes (adhyátmika) 
ou externes (bahya); et cela, sans que son 
coeur éprouve de lémotion. 


Chodron (2, 566) translates: 


Question. What is meant by virtue of 
generosity belonging to the body born of 
bonds and actions? 

Answer. - Without having attained the 
Dharmakaya and without having broken 
his fetters, the bodhisattva is able to give 
all his precious goods unreservedly, his 
head, his eyes, his marrow, his skull, his 


kingdom, his wealth, his wife, his chil- 
dren, his internal or external possessions, 
without his mind feeling emotions. 

At fault in both aspects 4438: that 
is, they have no insight into the nature of 
reality, and their "phenomenal practices" 
are ultimately of no benefit either. 


Do not give away even one minute 
amount —2E 8: that is, if they accept the 
idea that a direct insight into the nature of 
reality is sufficient for attaining the wis- 
dom of Buddhahood without a truly pro- 
found comprehension of what that means, 
they will mistakenly abandon other, 
"lower" forms of practice as unnecessary? 


I myself will practice ... rejoice in giv- 


ing BITIN X. EU o RK CE DR ELI: see 
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bear witness and save you. If your thoughts are true and without deceit, the 
Buddha will respond by sending forth a ray of the light of giving, to illumine 
and remove the obscuration of avarice, as it says in the Visesacintibrahma- 
pariprccha. 

By receiving this light you establish a rapport with the component of 
abandonment and all the steps on the path, and should be able to interpret 
and understand each and every one of them. If the phenomenal and prin- 
ciple are both perfected, and your giving and abandonment are taken to 
their ultimate end, then material riches will be to you like dung, and your 
physical body like a vessel of poison, and your life like the drifting clouds; 
you can then discard these three things [as easily] as you spit. The obstacle 
of avarice will be destroyed; this is the fulfillment of the meaning of the path 
of healing, and you will attain liberation. Even if you are not [blessed] with 
these causes and conditions, you should practice the path according to these 
instructions; you should experience benefit even if your abandonments are 


the Paricavimsati Sūtra, T 8.281011-24: words that are without benefit. They 
should themselves not be covetous, teach 
people not to be covetous, praise that 
which is not covetous, and rejoice in that 
which is not covetous. The same is true 
for not being greedy and not have mis- 
taken views [and so forth]. They should 
themselves practice the perfection of giv- 
ing, teach people to practice the perfec- 
tion of giving, praise the Dharma of the 
perfection of giving, and rejoice in and 
acclaim the practice of the perfection of 
giving. They should themselves practice 
the perfection of keeping the precepts, 
teach people to practice the perfection of 
keeping the precepts, [and so forth]. 


Good sons and good daughters and 
people who have been taught [the 
Dharma] should all believe and accept 
[this Dharma]. They should be intimate 
with it and hold hard to it, and not teach 
words that are of no benefit. They should 
not be covered with anger, nor with the 
coverings of pride, greed, and jealousy. 
These people should themselves not take 
life, and should teach people not to take 
life, and praise the not taking of life, and 
rejoice in the not taking of life. They 
should themselves avoid taking things 
that they are not given, and should teach 
people to avoid taking things that they 
are not given, and praise the avoidance 
of taking what is not given, and rejoice in 
the avoidance of taking what is not given. 


To bear witness and save you Sie Sk: 
Or, "to enlighten and save you.” 

Buddha will respond by sending 
They should themselves not indulge in forth a ray of the light of giving, to illu- 
illicit lust, and should teach people not mine and remove the obscuration of 
to indulge in illicit lust, and praise not avarice HE /R 202K PC H R ER TER: see 
indulging in illicit lust, and rejoice in the Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchà at T 
not indulging in illicit lust. They should — 15.33c29-342a2: 


themselves not speak falsely, and teach 
people not to speak falsely, and praise not 
speaking falsely, and rejoice in not speak- 
ing falsely. The same is true for speaking 
duplicitously, speaking evil, and using 


Again, the light of the Tathagata is called 
“abandonment”; the Buddha, by means 
of this light, is able to destroy the avari- 
cious and covetous thoughts of sentient 
beings and lead them to practice giving. 
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as small as a mustard seed. Thus the oil of phenomenal [practices] will assist 
in increasing the clear light of the path, opening the three gates of libera- 
tion, and attaining the insight of Buddha nature. If you are unable to do this, 
you will not benefit from the auxiliary practices for healing and controlling 
[obstacles to the path]. 


2. The perfection of upholding the precepts (Sila-paramita) [92216] 


If you cultivate [these practices] in this way, you should attain awakening. If 
you are not awakened [through the practice of giving], you should ponder 
the steps on the path of contemplating the principle [of reality], and have 
right deeds, right speech, and right livelihood. This corresponds to, and is 
encompassed by, the perfection of sila [upholding the precepts]. 

For the Tripitaka [Teachings], “right deeds” and so forth means to care- 
fully maintain [the upholding of the precepts in the sense of] “no breaking, 
no fault, no rupturing, not mixed” [and so forth]. For the Shared Teach- 
ings, “right deeds” and so forth are physically and verbally “unobtainable” 
[because they are “empty”]; they are truly [empty] and yet phenomenal; and 
correspond to the precepts as "in accordance with the path" and "without 
attachment.” For the Distinct Teachings, “right deeds” and so forth corre- 
spond to the precepts as “praised by the wise" and “mastery.” For the Perfect 
Teaching, "right deeds" and so forth are all part of the contemplation of 
Dharma-nature, and corresponds to the precepts as "complete" [and inte- 
grated and all-inclusive]. The Vimalakirti Sutra says that if you are able to 
act in this way, “this is called ‘honoring the Vinaya,” and this is the meaning 
intended here. 


Mustard seed Ñ: Ikeda (Gendai- 
goyaku, 463) interprets this quite differ- 
ently and translates: “Even if you have 
benefits, these should be abandoned like 
the dust.” JF can mean either “mustard 
seed” or “dust.” 


No breaking T$, no fault Tik, no 


“In accordance with the path" 58:8 and 
“without attachment" $&: the fifth and 
sixth of the "ten types of upholding the 
precepts.” 

“Praised by the wise” #1: and “mas- 
tery” HÆ: the seventh and eighth of the 
“ten types of upholding the precepts.” It is 


rupturing TF, not mixed 73€ ...: these 
are the first four of the “ten types of uphold- 
ing the precepts” as discussed in detail 
above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 36a13- 
38a15. The list is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.225c28-226a1, which is commentary on 
the passage from the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 
8.386a3-8. For details, see expanded note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 36a15. 


not clear whether the ninth type, "in accor- 
dance with concentration" BRE, should be 
included here or with the Perfect Teaching. 
“Complete” E f£: the tenth of the “ten 
types of upholding the precepts.’ 
Honoring the Vinaya 4#:: the phrase 
is from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.541b28. 
This passage, though not this phrase, 
has been quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
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The precepts as contemplation of the principle are completed in the 
mind, but if you achieve this understanding [mentally] and are deficient 
in many physical and verbal [aspects of actual practice], your present life 
will be undeveloped and your future lives full of obstructions. If you do 
not repent [of these shortcomings], these [faults] will cover [and obstruct 
attainment of] the three types of samadhi, and you will not be able to open 
the [three] gates of liberation. Ponder [and reflect on] these things, and you 
should pity yourself and arouse a deep sense of reform [and repentance], 
that from this day, first you will sever mental continuity [with past evil 
deeds], vow to uphold the precepts of prohibition, not have any flaws in 
your actual [practices], “guard and uphold [the precepts] with loving care, 
as [a person trying to cross the sea] carefully holds onto a floating bag,’ so 
that until the end with your whole body you do not violate the precepts. 
As the poisonous dragon sought to save the ant even at the cost of his own 


previously at 22bi7 and 63b27. Boin 
(Vimalakirti Sutra, 73) translates: 
All dharmas are born of imagination 
(parikalpotpanna), like the moon in the 
water (udakacandra) and a reflection in 
a mirror (adarsapratibimba). Those who 
know this are called the true guardians of 
the discipline (vinayadhara); those who 
know this are well-disciplined (suvinita). 
Carefully holds a floating bag (Ri? Æ: a 
phrase from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
T 12.674a3-4. This refers to the analogy 
of a man "jealously protecting" a floating 
bag in order to cross the sea, who will not 
give up even a tiny bit of it, just as a per- 
son seeking to cross to the other shore of 
enlightenment should not give up on even 
a small part of keeping the precepts. For 
a full translation of this passage (Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.673c18-674a29), 
see the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 38a17-19. 


Poisonous dragon sought to save the 
ant even at the cost of his skin 3ERESG EZ 
Zi: see the story in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.162a10-b2, used to illustrate the perfec- 
tion of keeping the precepts. Lamotte (Le 
Traité 2, 853-55) translates: 

Certains disent que la vertu de moralité 
est la moralité du Bodhisattva qui pré- 
fere perdre la vie plutôt que de violer la 


plus petite défense. Comme on l'a dit 
plus haut dans le Sou to sou mo wang 
king (Sutasomarajasttra), le Bodhisattva 
sacrifie sa vie pour garder les défenses. 
[Jataka du Naga écorché]. — De méme, 
le Bodhisattva, dans une existence 
antérieure, était un dragon venimeux 
(visanaga) trés puissant. Tous les êtres 
périssaient devant lui: les faibles devant 
son regard, les forts devant son souffle. 
Ce nàga, ayant pris la Moralité d'un 
jour (ratridivasasila), sortit de la maison, 
se mit en quéte d'une retraite et pénétra 
dans la forét. Étant resté longtemps à 
méditer (manasikàra), il sendormit de 
fatigue. Or, cest une loi chez les nàga, 
quand ils dorment, de prendre la forme 
(samsthána) d'un serpent. Le corps du 
nága portait une inscription, et les sept 
joyaux (saptaratna) y mélaient leurs 
feux. Des chasseurs (vyddh, lubdhaka), 
qui le virent, en furent surpris et dirent: 
"Une telle peau (tvac-) est extraordinaire 
(ad-bhuta) et rare (durlabha); ne fau- 
drait-il pas l'offrir au roi de notre pays en 
guise dornement?" Aussitót, il écrasérent 
la téte du serpent avec un báton et lui 
enlevérent la peau avec un couteau. Le 
naga se dit: "Ma force est miraculeuse 
(rddhika); si je la répandais sur ce pays, il 
serait retourné comme la main. Comment 
ces hommes, choses minuscules, peuvent- 


ils mentreprendre? Mais aujourd'hui que 
jobserve la moralité, je ne me soucie plus 
de la vie; je suivrai les enseignements du 
Buddha (buddhavacana).” Sur ce, s'ar- 
mant de patience, il ferma les yeux et ne 
regarda plus; il retint son souffle et ne 
respira plus, car, plein de compassion 
(anukampa) pour ces hommes, [il vou- 
lait les épargner]. Pour garder la mora- 
lité, il subit résolument (ekacittena) le 
supplice de l'écorchement, sans éprou- 
ver de regret. Il perdit donc sa peau, et 
ses chairs sanglantes jonchaient le sol. 
Quand le soleil, trés ardent, entrprit sa 
révolution autour de la terre, le naga 
voulut gagner une grande étendue deau 
[pour s'y rafraichir’; il vit alors de petits 
insects (krmi) sapprocher de lui afin de le 
manger; pour garder la moralité, il nosa 
point remuer [de peur de les écraser]. 
Il se disait: "Aujourd'hui, je fais don de 
mon corps aux insectes; cest pour arriver 
à létat de Buddha que je donne ma chair 
et que je sacrifie ma vie; plus tard, quand 
je serai un Buddha, je poursuivrai cette 
[bonne] résolution en pratiquant le don 
de la Loi (dharmadàna)" Aprés qu'il eut 
fait ce serment (pranidhana), son corps 
se dessécha et il mourut. Il renaiquit alors 
dans le deuxiéme ciel (svarga): celui des 
Tráyastrim$a. 

Le dragon venimeux de ce temps-là 
était le buddha Sakyamuni; les chas- 
seurs étaient Devadatta et les six maitres 
hérétiques; les petits insectes étaient les 
80,000 deva qui trouvérent le Chemin 
(márga) quand le buddha Sakyamuni fit 
tourner pour la première fois la roue de 
la Loi. 

Le Bodhisattva, pour garder les 
défenses, sacrifie sa vie; il est ferme 
(niyata) et sans regret. Cest cela que lon 
appelle vertu de moralité. 


Chodron (2, 668-69) translates: 


Some say that the virtue of morality is 
the morality of the bodhisattva who pre- 
fers to lose his life rather than break the 
smallest precept. As was said above in 
the Sutasomarajasitra, the bodhisattva 
sacrifices his life to keep the precepts. 
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[Jàtaka of the flayed Naga]. - In a previ- 
ous lifetime, the Bodhisattva was a very 
powerful poisonous dragon. All beings 
perished before him, the weak merely at 
the sight of him, the strong, at his breath. 

Having undertaken the discipline of 
one day, this naga started to look for a 
retreat and entered the forest. Having 
remained in meditation for a long time, 
he tired himself out and fell asleep. Now 
it is the rule among the nagas, when they 
sleep, to take the form of a snake. The 
body of the naga bore an inscription in 
which the seven jewels mingled their 
brilliance. Some hunters, seeing him, 
were astonished and said: "Such a skin 
is extraordinary and rare; should we not 
offer it to the king as an adornment?" 
Immediately they crushed the snake's 
head with a stick and cut off his skin with 
a knife. The nàga said to himself: "My 
strength is miraculous; if I spread out 
over this land, it would be turned over 
like your hand. How can these men, tiny 
things, engage me? But today when I am 
observing the discipline, I have no care 
for my life; I will follow the teachings 
of the Buddha.” Thereupon, fortifying 
himself with patience, he closed his eyes 
and did not look; he held his breath and 
did not breathe for, out of compassion for 
these men, [he wanted to spare them]. To 
keep the discipline, he resolutely suffered 
the torture of flaying, without feeling 
any regret. Thus he lost his skin and his 
bloody flesh was scattered on the ground. 
When the hot sun started its journey 
around the earth, the naga wanted to get 
to a large expanse of water [to cool off]; 
he then saw that small insects were com- 
ing to eat him; to keep the discipline, he 
dared not move [out of fear that he would 
crush them]. He said to himself: "Today 
I give the gift of my body to the insects; 
it is in order to reach buddhahood that I 
give my flesh and sacrifice my life; later, 
when I am a Buddha, I will follow this 
[good] resolution by practicing the gen- 
erosity of the Dharma.” After taking this 
oath, his body dried up and he died. He 
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skin [and life], as the king Sutasoma lost his kingdom to keep a verse [from 
the sütras], you [should uphold] the precepts yourselves and teach others, 


was then reborn in the second heaven, 
that of the Trayastriméa. 

The poisonous dragon of that time was 
the Buddha Sakyamuni; the hunters were 
Devadatta and the six heretic masters; 
the little insects were the 80,000 devas 
who found the Path when the Buddha 
Sakyamuni turned the wheel of Dharma 
the first time. 

In order to keep the precepts, the 
bodhisattva sacrifices his life; he is stead- 
fast and without regret. That is why it is 
called the virtue of morality. 


King Sutasoma lost his kingdom to 
keep a verse AEH = AHH: another 
illustration of the perfection of keeping 
the precepts from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.88c28-89b11. Lamotte, (Le Traité 1, 
260-63) translates: 

En n'épargnant pas sa vie quand il s'agit de 

garder les pures défenses (visuddhasila). 

Ainsi le roi Sutasoma, à cause du grand 

roi Kalmasapada alla jusqu'à offrir 

sa vie, mais ne viola pas les défenses. 

Il y avait autrefois un roi nommé Suta- 
soma, énergique (viryavat), observa- 
teur des défenses (Siladhara) et toujours 
fidele à la parole donnée (satyavadin). 
Un matin, il monta sur un char avec 
ses courtisanes (ganika) et entra dans 
un jardin (drama) pour sy promener. 

Au moment où il franchissait les portes 

de la ville, un certain bráhmane, venu 

pour mendier, dit au roi: "Le roi est trés 
puissant (mahdprabhava) et moi je suis 
un pauvre (daridra). Qu'il ait pitié de 
moi et me donne quelque chose? Le roi 
répondit: "J'y consens. Jestime les ensei- 
gnements des saints (tathagata) [comme 
toi]; mour mous ferons mutuellement 
des cadeaux. Je dois sortir, mais je revien- 
drai” Aprés cette promesse, le roi entra 
dans son jardin où il se baigna et prit ses 
ébats. 

A ce moment, un roi à deux ailes nommé 

"Pieds de gazelle” (Kalmasapada) arriva à 


tire-d'aaile et, au milieu des courtisanes, 
sempara du roi et senfuit avec lui: on eût 
dit loiseau aux ailes d'or (garuda) sem- 
parant d'un serpent (naga) en pleine mer. 
Les femmes se lamentaient et criaient; 
dans le jardin et dans la ville, au dedans 
comme au dehors, c'était l'émoi et la 
consternation. 

Kalmasapada, portant le roi, fendit les- 
pace (akása) et arriva à sa demeure ou 
il déposa Sutasoma parmi les quatre- 
vingt-dix-neuf rois [qu'il avait déjà cap- 
turés]. Le roi Sutasoma se mit à pleurer 
à sanglots: Kalmasapada lui dit: "Grand 
roi ksatriya, pourquoi pleures-tu comme 
un petit enfant? Tout homme qui nait 
doit périr; les composés doivent se dis- 
socier.” Le roi Sutasoma répondit: “Je 
ne crains pas la mort, mais je crains fort 
de manquer à mes promesses. Depuis 
ma naissance je nai jamais fait de men- 
songe (mrsavada). Aujourd'hui matin, 
comme je franchissais les portes, un cer- 
tain bráhmane est venu me demander 
une aumóne, et je lui ai promis de revenir 
pour lui donner la charité. Je ne doute pas 
de l'impermanence (anityata), mais si je 
frustre ce [bráhmane] dans son attente, je 
commets un péché (apatti) de tromperie. 
Voilà pourquoi je pleure? Kalmasapada 
lui dit: "Ton désir sera satisfait. Pousque 
tu crains de manquer à ta promesse, je 
tautorise à rentrer [chez toi]; tu as sept 
jours pour faire la charité au brahmane; 
aprés, tu reviendras ici. Si, passés ces sept 
jours, tu nes pas revenu, moi, avec la 
force de mes ailes, j'irai te reprendre sans 
difficulté" 

Le roi Sutasoma put donc rentrer dans 
son pays natal et y faire l'aumóne à sa 
guise. Il établit sur le tróne le prince héri- 
tier (kumdra). Réunissant son peuple, il 
sexcusa en ces termes: “Je sais que je nai 
pas réglé toutes les affaires; mon gouver- 
nement nétait pas [toujours] conforme 
au Dharma. Je reconnais votre loyauté. Si 


je ne suis pas mort aujourd'lui, je revien- 
drai directement.” Dans tout le pays, son 
peuple et ses parents frappaient la terre 
du front pour le retenir: "Nous vou- 
lons, disaient-ils, que le roi fasse atten- 
tion et continue au pays sa bienveillante 
protection. Qu'il ne se soucie plus de 
Kalmasapada, roi des Raksasa. Nous éta- 
blirons une maison de fer (ayogrha) avec 
des soldats délite. Si puissant que soit 
Kalmasapada, nous ne la craignons pas.” 
Mais Sutasoma qui nétait pas d'accord dit 
cette stance: 


La fidélité à la parole (satyaváda) est le 
premier des commandements; 
L'homme de parole gravit l'échelle du 
ciel. 

L homme de parole, si petit soit-il, est 
grand; 

Le menteur entre en enfer. 

Je veux aujourd'hui garder ma pro- 
messe. 

Plutót perdre la vie que d'y manquer. 
Mon coeur néprouve aucun regret. 


Ayant réfléchi de la sorte, le roi partit 
et sen retourna auprès de Kalmasapada. 
Celui-ci, l'apercevant de loin, se réjouit 
et lui dit: “Tu es un homme de parole 
qui ne manque pas à ses promesses. Tous 
les hommes cherchent à épargner leur 
vie. Tu as eu l'occasion déchapper à la 
mort, mais tu es revenu pour accom- 
plir ta promesse. Tu es un grand homme 
(mahàpurusa). 

Alors le roi Sutasoma fit l'éloge de la 
fidélité à lo parole: "Celui qui respecte 
sa parole, disait-il, est un homme; celui 
qui y manque nen est pas un.” De toutes 
manières il loua la véracité (satyavada) 
et flétrit le mensonge (mrsávada). 
Kalmasapada, en lentendant, conçut une 
foi pure (Sraddhavisuddhi) et dit au roi 
Sutasoma: "Tu as bien parlé; en retour, 
je te relache; tu es libre. Je t'accorde aussi 
les quatre-vingt-dix-neuf rois [prison- 
niers avec toi]. Qu'ils retournent, chacun 
selon son désir, dans leur pays dorigine.” 
Quand il eut ainsi parlé, les cent rois sen 
retournèrent. 

C'est dans les Jataka de cette sorte que le 
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Bodhisattva remplit la vertu de moralité. 


Chodron (1, 220-22) translates: 


Question. How does the Bodhisattva ful- 
fill the virtue of discipline? 

Answer. By not sparing his life when it is 
a question of keeping the pure precepts. 
Thus king Sutasoma, for the sake of the 
great king Kalmāşapāda went so far as 
to offer his life, but did not violate the 
precepts. 

There was once a king called Sutasoma, 
full of energy, observer of the precepts 
and always faithful to his given word. 
One morning he mounted his chariot 
with his courtesans and entered a garden 
to walk about. When he left the gates 
of the city, a certain brahmin who had 
come to beg said to the king: “The king 
is very powerful and I am a poor man. 
May he have pity on me and give me 
something” The king replied: “I agree. 
I value the teachings of saints such as 
yourself; we will make mutual gifts to one 
another" Having made this promise, the 
king entered his garden where he bathed 
and disported himself. 

Then a two-winged king named 
‘Gazelle’s Foot’ (Kalmasapada) came 
swiftly and, from the midst of his cour- 
tesans, seized the king and flew away 
with him: one would have said it was the 
golden-winged bird seizing a serpent in 
mid-ocean. The women lamented and 
wept; in the garden, in the city, within 
and without, there was turmoil and con- 
sternation. 

Kalmasapada, carrying the king, trav- 
eled through space and came to his home 
where he set Sutasoma down amidst the 
ninety-nine kings [whom he had already 
captured]. King Sutasoma began to 
weep. Kalmasapada said to him: “Great 
ksatriya king, why are you crying like a 
baby? Every man must die; everything 
composite must decay.’ King Sutasoma 
replied: “I am not afraid of death, but I 
am afraid of not fulfilling my promises. 
From the time that I was born, I have 
never lied. This morning, as I was leav- 
ing the gates, a certain brahmin came 
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praise the Dharma [of the precepts] and praise people [who uphold it], be 
unmovable in your great vows, [92b] call on the names of the Buddhas as 
your witness and to save you. If your mind is sincere, you will experience the 
Buddha emitting a ray of the pure light of the precepts, which is able to lead 
those who have slandered the precepts to be purified. When you encounter 
this light, the offences of the past and the present are extinguished. This 
means that “contemplation of the principle” and “right deeds” are in mutual 
rapport, and each single instance should be analyzed. If phenomenal matters 
and the principle [of reality] are in perfect harmony HI, then ultimately you 
will uphold the precepts, enter the three gates of liberation, and perceive 


to me to ask for alms and I promised to 
return to give him charity. I do not doubt 
impermanence, but if I disappoint this 
[brahmin] in his expectation, I am com- 
mitting a sin) of deception. That is why I 
am weeping.’ Kalmasapada said to him: 
"Your wish will be satisfied. Since you are 
afraid to break your promise, I allow you 
to return; you have seven days in which 
to give alms to the brahmin; after that 
time, you will return here. If you have not 
come back in that time, by the power of 
my wings, I will easily bring you back.” 

King Sutasama was able to return to his 
native land and give alms to the brahmin 
as he wished. He set the crown prince on 
the throne. Calling his people together, 
he excused himself in these words: “I 
know that I have not settled everything; 
my governing was not [always] accord- 
ing to the Dharma. I recognize your loy- 
alty. If I am not dead by tomorrow, I shall 
return directly" Throughout the whole 
country, his people and his family struck 
their foreheads to the ground trying to 
keep him, saying: "We want the king to 
mind his country and to continue his 
kind protection. He should not worry 
about Kalmasapada, king of the raksasas. 
We will build an iron castle surrounded 
by choice soldiers. No matter how pow- 
erful Kalmasapada is, we are not afraid 
of him.” But Sutasoma, who disagreed, 
spoke this stanza: 

Faithfulness to your word is the fore- 
most of the commandments; 


The man of his word ascends the stair- 
way to heaven. 
The man of his word, no matter how 
small, is great; 
The liar goes to hell. 
I wish to keep my promise today. 
Rather lose your life than break it. 
My heart feels no regret. 


Having reflected in this way, the king 
departed and returned to Kalmasapada 
who, seeing him from afar, rejoiced and 
said to him: "You are a man of your word 
who does not break his promises. Every 
man seeks to save his own life. You had 
the chance to escape from death, but you 
came back to fulfill your promise. You are 
a great man." 

Then Sutasoma praised faithfulness 
to one’s word: "The one who keeps his 
word is a man; he who breaks it is not a 
man.' He praised truth in every way and 
disparaged falsehood. Listening to him, 
Kalmasapada developed pure faith and 
said to king Sutasoma: "You have spoken 
well; in return I will release you; you are 
free. I grant you also the ninety-nine 
kings, [your co-prisoners]. May they 
return, each as he will, to their own coun- 
tries" When he had spoken thus, the 
hundred kings returned [to their homes]. 

It is in Jatakas such as this that the Bod- 
hisattva fulfills the virtue of discipline. 


See also the story of King Srutasoma 


as explained in Chappell, Tien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 115. 
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Buddha-nature. This is called the oil of auxiliary practices for increasing the 
clear light of the path. 


3. The perfection of patience (ksanti-paramita) [92bs] 


If you cultivate the precepts in this way, but still do not realize [enlighten- 
ment], you should again ponder as follows. These steps on the path each 
involve the [good] root of mindfulness, the power of mindfulness, mindful- 
ness as a component of awakening, correct mindfulness, and so forth; this is 
the meaning of [the perfection of] "patience" [or forbearance] Æ.. Ksanti [the 
perfection of patience] encompasses [all of these]. 

"Right mindfulness" and so forth for the Tripitaka Teachings means 
forbearance from overcoming [passions] RÆ. "Right mindfulness” and so 
forth for the Shared Teachings means the "forbearance from pliantly fol- 
lowing [the path]" 2E. “Right mindfulness” and so forth for the Distinct 
Teachings means "the forbearance of the non-arising [of dharmas]” #£4( 
i£):3.. "Right mindfulness” and so forth for the Perfect Teaching means “the 
forbearance of quiescent extinction" KIRA. 

If a person is strong and steadfast in the power of mindfulness, the 
bandits of anger cannot gain entrance. If [anger] does gain entrance, this is 
due either to a lack of mindfulness, or that your mindfulness is not strong 
enough and so the obscuration of anger is able to arise. [Anger arises in vari- 
ous ways:] it arises either in this life or it arises in your previous life; or you 
are angry at a companion or guardian, or angry at some current affair; or you 
persist in a dislike toward some condition in the past; or when [anger] first 
arises it is a trivial matter, or when [anger] first arises it flames up intensely. 
If you give rein to this poison of anger, it will subvert you and leave you 
nothing. If you do not master it, you will be like a snake that bites itself. 
Anger obstructs hundreds of thousands of Dharma teachings. How can it 
be that you give rein to it and do not renounce it? You should know that 
merely understanding the principle [of anger] does not give you the power 
of patience [to overcome the anger]. 


Root of mindfulness Z#&: one of the 
“five good roots,’ part of the thirty-seven 
steps on the path. 


Power of mindfulness 2.77: one of the 


“five powers.” 


Mindfulness as a component of awak- 
ening 2:77: one of the “seven compo- 
nents of awakening” 


Correct mindfulness iE: one of the 


parts of the “eightfold noble path.” 


Forbearance: compare the four types of 
“forbearance” as they appear previously in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 57b9-11: 

... [various kinds of patience such as] the 
forbearance that comes from faith fZ%, 
the forbearance from [pliantly] following 
[the path [X] MÆ, [the forbearance of] 
non-arising #4 [22], and [the forbear- 
ance of] quiescent extinction 3X9. ],... 
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If you already know this you should have already deeply awakened 
repentance and aroused the great [bodhisattva] vows. Humble yourself, as 
the rivers through which turbid defilements return to the sea, or as a bridge 
which is trampled on by people and horses. You should [patiently] endure 
troubles and suffering, as in collecting arrows to shoot them from the fir- 
ing mound. You should not be hateful or resentful, but be like Purna, who 
rejoiced when he was disparaged because his hands were spared, or rejoiced 
at his early extinction when he was cut with the sword. Those who are with- 
out fault = but are still troubled increase even more in the strength of their 
patience, as wiping gold or polishing a mirror [makes it brighter]. Be like the 
"Sage of Patience" (ksanti-rsi), who with staunch tenderness calmly endured 
[his persecution], be patient yourself and teach others, praise the Dharma 


Turbid defilements return to the sea iT. 
RS BE Z: or, this could refer specifically 
to the muddy waters of the Yangtze River 
flowing to the sea. 


Pürna Bi: one of the ten major 
disciples of the Buddha, known for his 
eloquence in preaching the Dharma. For 
further details, see the story of Pürnpa (or 
Punna) in the Miscellaneous Agama, T 
2.89b17-c18. 


Sage of Patience Æ} A: see the 
story of “Ksantirsi” in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.166c3-20. Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 889- 
90) translates: 

Le rsi Tchan t'i (Ksantirsi), dans une 
grande forét, cultivait la patience (ksanti) 
et pratiquait la bienveillance (maitri). 
Un jour, le roi Kia li (Kali), suivi de ses 
courtisanes (ganikà), entra dans la forêt 
pour s'y promener et s'y divertir. Son 
repas terminé, le roi sarréta pour dormir 
un peu. Les courtisanes se promenant 
dans la forét en fleur, apercurent le rsi, 
lui présentérent leurs hommages (van- 
dana) et se placérent de cóté. Alors le rsi 
leur fit l'éloge de la bienveillance et de 
la patience; ses paroles étaient si belles 
que ces femmes ne se lassaient pas de 
lentendre et restérent longtemps prés de 
lui. Le roi Kali s'éveillant et ne voyant 
plus ses courtisanes, saisit son épée (asi- 
pattra) et suivit leurs traces. Lorsqu'il 
les vit debout à cóté du rsi, sa jalousie 


amoureuse déborda; les yeux furieux, 
brandissant son épée, il demanda au rsi: 
“Que fais-tu là?" Le rsi répondit: “Je suis 
ici pour cultiver la patience et pratiquer 
la bienveillance” Le roi lui dit: “Je vais 
aussitót te mettre à lépreuve. Avec mon 
épée, je te couperai les oreilles (karna), 
le nez (ndsa) et jusqu'aux mains (hasta) 
et aux pieds (pada). Si tu ne t'irrites pas, 
je saurai que tu cultives la patience.” Le 
rsi répondit: "Fais à ta guise.” Alors le 
roi tira son épée et lui coupa les oreilles, 
le nez, puis enfin les mains et les pieds, 
tout en lui demandant: "Ton esprit est-il 
agité.” Le rsi répondait: “Je cultive la 
bienveillance et la patience, mon esprit 
n'est pas agité? Le roi lui dit: "Ton corps 
agit là sans force; tu dis bien que tu nes 
pas agité, mais qui pourrait te croire?" 
Alors le rsi fit ce serment: "Si je cultive 
vraiment la bienveillance et la patience, 
que mon sang (Sonita) devienne du lait 
(ksira)." Aussitót son sang se changea en 
lait; le roi tout stupéfait sen alla avec ses 
courtisanes. Mais alors, dans la forét, une 
divinité-dragon (naga), prenant parti 
pour le rsi, fit tonner, éclairer et lança 
la foudre; et le roi, atteint par son venin, 
sécroula et ne rentra pas à son palais. 
Cest pourquoi nous disons qu'il faut exer- 
cer la patience envers ses persécuteurs. 


Chodron (2, 694-95) translates: 
The rsi (Ksantirsi) was practicing 
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[of patience] and praise people [who practice it], be unmovable in your 
great vows, call on the Buddhas of the ten directions as your witness and to 
save you. The Buddha will emit a ray of the pure light of patience, which can 
erase and extinguish the many layers of offences and the obstacles of anger 
from the past and the present, and you can attain a rapport of mindfulness 
concerning [both] phenomena and the principle [of reality], and fulfill the 
power of patience with regard to all the different [sense] realms. This is the 
oil of auxiliary practices for increasing the clear light of the path. 


4. The perfection of diligence (virya-paramita) [92b24] 


If you cultivate [the perfection of patience] in this way but still do not realize 
[enlightenment], then you should again ponder as follows. Four categories 
of the steps on the path each contain eight diligences. These are all encom- 
passed by virya[-paramita] [the perfection of diligence]. The Ta chih tu lun 
says, "Ihe first three [perfections of giving, upholding the precepts, and 


patience and loving-kindness in a great 
forest. One day, King Kali with his cour- 
tesans went into the forest to walk about 
and amuse themselves. His meal being 
finished, the king stopped to sleep. The 
courtesans, who were wandering in the 
flowering forest, noticed the rsi and went 
to pay their respects to him. Then the rsi 
praised loving-kindness and patience 
to them; his words were so fine that the 
women could not get enough of them 
and stayed with him for a long time. King 
Kali woke up and, not seeing his courte- 
sans, seized his sword and followed their 
footprints. When he saw them standing 
by the rsi, his jealousy broke out; with 
furious eyes and brandishing his sword, 
he asked the ssi: “What are you doing 
here?” The rsi replied: "I am here to cul- 


mind is not disturbed.” The king said: 
"Your body lies there powerless; you are 
speaking the truth when you say that 
you are not disturbed, but nobody would 
believe you.” Then the rsi made this vow: 
"If I am really developing loving-kind- 
ness and patience, may my blood become 
milk.” At once his blood changed into 
milk; the king was astounded and went 
away with his courtesans. But then in 
the forest, a naga took pity on the rsi, 
made thunder and lightning and let loose 
his thunder-bolt; struck by its poison, 
the king collapsed and died before he 
reached his palace. 

This is why we say that it is necessary to 
exert patience toward your persecutors. 


See also the story of “Ksantivadi-rsi” 


as explained in Chappell, T'ien-tai Bud- 
dhism, 115-16. 

Eight diligences /\##:€: that is, “dil- 
igence" is one of the "five good roots,’ 
one of the "five powers,' one of the "seven 
components of awakening,’ and one of the 
parts of the "eightfold noble path." It is not 
clear how “diligence” is taken as of eight 
types [or, are these related to the eight 
kinds of forbearance?] [See BT-IV, 456]. 


The first three are easy to fulfill, and do 


tivate patience and practice loving-kind- 
ness.” The king said: “I will put you to the 
proof at once. With my sword, I will cut 
off your ears, nose, hands, and feet. If you 
do not get angry, I will know that you are 
cultivating patience.” The rsi answered: 
“Do as you will” Then the king took his 
sword and cut off his ears, nose, hands 
and feet, asking him: “Is your mind dis- 
turbed?” The rsi answered: “I am culti- 
vating loving-kindness and patience, my 
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patience] are easy to fulfill, and do not require diligence. The later two [per- 
fections of dhyana meditation and wisdom] are difficult to fulfill and defi- 
nitely require diligence.” It is due to diligence that you attain bodhi-wisdom 
(sambodhi). [The Ta chih tu lun tells of the time when] "Ananda taught [the 
component of] the perception of diligence, and the Buddha arose from his 
seat"; and [promoted diligence] like that of the [Bodhisattva] Great Giving 
who scooped up the sea [in search of the wish-fulfilling jewel]. 


not require diligence. The later two are 
difficult to fulfill and definitely require 
diligence fil = 5X KA AMER — EMA 
£: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.172b21- 
26; Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 929-30) has: 
Pour les atteindre, il faut un effort corpo- 
rel et mental (kayikacaitasikabhoga), et 
un empressement sans relache (asram- 
sana). Aussi le Buddha a-t-il dit: "Que 
mon sang, ma chair, ma graisse et ma 
moelle se desséchent, que jen sois réduit 
à la peau, aux os et aux muscles; jamais je 
niabandonnerai énergie.” Cest ainsi quon 
parvient à acquérir lextase et la sagesse; 
quand on posséde ces deux choses, on 
posséde tout. C'est pourquoi l'énergie 
vient en quatriéme place; elle est la racine 
de l'extase et de la vraie sagesse. Dans 
les trois premiéres vertus [don, moralité 
et patience], il y a bien un peu d'éner- 
gie, mais si peu, quon nen parle point. 
Chodron (2, 722-23) translates: 


In order to attain them, bodily and men- 
tal effort and unrelaxing eagerness are 
needed. Thus the Buddha said: "May my 
blood, flesh, fat, and marrow dry up, may 
I be reduced to skin, bone, and tendons, 
but never will I abandon exertion.” This 
is how one acquires rapture and wisdom; 
when one has these two, one possesses 
all. That is why exertion is in the fourth 
place; it is the root of rapture and true 
wisdom. In the first three virtues [gen- 
erosity, morality and patience], there is 
indeed some exertion, but so little that 
we do not speak of it. 


Ananda taught the perception of dili- 


gence, and the Buddha arose from his 
seat [5] SE ai fte SPEED ERA ...: see the Ta 


chih tu lun, T 25.173c4-8; Lamotte (Le 
Traité 2, 942) translates: 


En outre, lorsque Ananda préchait 
aux bhiksu les sept Pensées de léveil 
(sambhodhyanga) et était arrivé à la Pen- 
sée de l'éveil nommée énergie (virya), 
le Buddha dit à Ananda: "Tu parles de 
la Pensée de léveil nommée énergie?" 
Ananda répondit, “Oue, je parle de la 
Pensée de léveil nommée énergie." Trois 
fois [le Buddha posa] la méme question, 
et [Ananda fit] la méme réponse. Alors 
le Buddha, sétant levé de son siége, dit 
à Ananda: “Les hommes qui sauront 
aimer et pratiquer l'énergie, il n'est rien 
qu'ils ne peuvent obtenir; ils parvien- 
dront infailliblement à l'état de Buddha.” 
C'est ainsi qu'en considérant de toutes 
manières les avantages de l'énergie, on 
parvient à augmenter cette énergie. 


Chodron (2, 733) translates: 


Moreover, when Ananda was preach- 
ing the seven minds of awakening to the 
bhiksus and had come to the mind of 
awakening called exertion, the Buddha 
said to Ananda: “Are you talking about 
the mind of awakening called exertion?" 
Ananda replied “Yes, I am speaking 
about the mind of awakening called exer- 
tion.” Three times [the Buddha asked] 
the same question and [Ananda made] 
the same reply. Then rising from his seat, 
the Buddha said to Ananda: “People 
who know, love and practice exertion, 
there is nothing that they cannot obtain; 
they will infallibly succeed in reaching 
buddhahood.” It is thus by considering 
the benefits of exertion in many ways that 
one succeeds in increasing this energy. 
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However, now you are dissipated and indolent and indulgent, forget- 
ting your original mind[fulness] and not having [92c] any stamina. Even 
though you are in the hall of meditation [and practicing contemplation], 
[your thoughts are] filled with miscellaneous evil perceptions; this is called 
“defilement.” A day [of practice] without progress; this is called a “retro- 
gression. Retrogression is the opposite of progress, and defilement is the 
opposite of purification; how, then, are you able to accord with the principle 
[of reality]? If your mind is covered with the obstacles of idleness from 
previous lives, you are like "a crazy drunk elephant running wild without a 
hook in its nose-holes^ In the early, middle, or late evening you do not seek 
to overcome yourself [through self-denial] or “compete with" [that is, make 
good use of] your time, and you become more and more lethargic and waste 
the days and months away. You should then arouse the [bodhisattva] vows, 
carving them into your bones and engraving them into your heart, dedicat- 
ing your physical life to the path, thus pushing away death and advancing 
[closer to enlightenment]. For immeasurable eons you have vainly loved, 
guarded, and cared for [your physical life], but now to seek samadhi you 
should be determined to abandon it. In the evening and through the day you 
should renounce your faults and mistakes (adinava). Practice the Dharma 
without indolence, and straighten your body, without thinking that it is dif- 


Scooped up the sea ff i##: Ikeda (Ken- Purification f$: note that this is the first 


kyuchushaku, 405) points to a passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.174c12-14, which 
tells of a "Bodhisattava Who Loves Giv- 
ing” and his dedicated action in trying 
to scoop up the sea in his search for the 
wish-fulfilling jewel, as an example of the 
“perfection of diligence.” 


Chodron (2, 738) translates: 


Thus the bodhisattva Mahatyagavat seek- 
ing the philosopher's stone (cintamani), 
filtered the water of the ocean using his 
nerves and his bones, and did not stop 
working before having found this phi- 
losopher's stone; he gave it to beings to 
ease their sufferings. The bodhisattva 
thus accomplishes difficult things; this is 
his virtue of exertion. 
A day without progress; this is called 
a "retrogression" HAWAA 2 #38: lit., “a 
day [of practice] is not like a day [of prac- 
tice]; that is, it is without results and as if 
one has not practiced at all. 


character in the compound that translates 
virya (diligence) f&:&. 

A crazy drunk elephant running wild 
without a hook in its nose-holes 7X 
ESRR: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184c7-8. These phrases have appeared 
previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 57b13; 
see note at this passage for details. See also 
the analogy of the drunk elephant in the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.756a23-26. 
This analogy has been referred to previ- 
ously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for details 
and a full translation see note at 49a17. 


Early, middle and late evening ... waste 
the days and months away J PRK BC 
BERE IE (SLE HERR EH H: these phrases are 
ambiguous, and I have given a rather free 
paraphrase; I follow Ikedas interpretation 
(Gendaigoyaku, 466; Kenkyuchushaku, 
405)rather than Chan-jan (BT-IV, 457-58). 


Straighten your body w18.: that is, keep 
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ficult or troublesome. If you suffer from some disease, do not be troubled 
by it. Even if you cannot overcome it within one lifetime, [determine that 
you will] not rest throughout the ages. Be diligent yourself and teach others 
[to be diligent], guard the Dharma [of diligence] and praise people [who 
practice it], call on the Buddhas of the ten directions as your witness and 
to save you. Experience the Buddhas light of diligence, and attain a rapport 
with the eight kinds of diligence of the contemplation of the principle [of 
truth]. If you have a rapport with the Tripitaka [Teachings], you will realize 
the diligence of the "arising of arising.” If you have a rapport with the Shared 
[Teachings], you will realize the diligence of the “non-arising of arising” [that 
is, emptiness]. If you have a rapport with the Distinct [Teachings], you will 
realize the diligence of the "arising of non-arising" [that is, conventionality]. 
If you have a rapport with the Perfect [Teaching], you will realize the firm 
and strong diligence of the “non-arising of non-arising" [that is, the Middle], 
open the gate of nirvana, and perceive Buddha nature. This is the oil of aux- 
iliary phenomenal practices for increasing the clear light of contemplation. 
[Note that] "diligence" has both a shared essence and a distinct essence. 


5. The perfection of dhyana-meditation (dhyana-paramita) [92c15] 


If you cultivate [diligence] as explained above, but do not attain awakening, 
you yourself should ponder as follows. The steps on the path of contemplat- 
ing the principle [of reality] each involve eight kinds of concentration, which 
are encompassed by the perfection of dhyàna meditation. However, if you 
just understand this [in the abstract] and really do not yet attain enlight- 
enment, although you speak of the "fully realized meditative states" of the 
[four] basic [dhyana concentrations], then the actual practice of concentra- 
tion is not realized, and although you speak of "spontaneous" [or "action- 
less"] concentration, the [more basic] Sirangama [Samadhi] is not realized. 
Those who have no concentration are like people who stumble and fall 
[even] on flat ground. Or, it may be that you cannot open samadhi because 
of distractions and restlessness from your past or present life. For this reason 


a proper posture, such as sitting with your 
back straight. 


Eight kinds of diligence of the con- 
templation of the principle 38$ /V:é: 
Chan-jan (BT-IV, 459) identifies these 
eight kinds of diligence with the four 
options of "arising of arising, "the non- 
arising of arising, "the arising of non- 

the non-arising of non-arising,’ 


» « 


arising, 


and the four options of subject and object. 


Shared essence and distinct essence 38 
$8588: the Taishó edition has 7!J, but the 
Bukkyo Taikei (IV, 459) and Ikeda (Tei- 
honkundoku, 502) correct it to 5I). 

Eight kinds of concentration A Æ: 
Chan-jan (BT-IV, 459) identifies these 
as the "four dhyana stages" and the “four 
realms of formlessness." 
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you should singlemindedly determine [to attain] the fruit [of Buddhahood], 
and [meditate] in the early, middle, and late evening with your body straight 
and your mind quiet. If tired, tormenting, or false conceptions arise, they 
should be extinguished quickly. Practice dhyana meditation yourself, and 
teach it to others, praise the Dharma [of meditation] and praise people 
[who practice it], be unmovable in your great vow, and keep it until your life 
is exhausted, and into the next life do not stop if you are not enlightened. 
Call on the Buddhas of the ten directions as your witness and to save you. 
Experience the Buddhas light of concentration, and destroy the obstacles of 
distraction and restlessness. Then you will expose and arouse [the fruits of] 
the actual practice of dhyana meditation 347%, and attain a rapport with the 
fourfold contemplations. The Ta chih tu lun comments on the perfection of 
dhyàna meditation, first listing the various methods of dhyana meditation, 
then clarifying that it is unobtainable and thus manifesting the features of 
these virtues (pdramita), and then widely discussing the nine considerations 
[of decaying corpses], the eight mindfulnesses, and so forth as all proceed- 
ing forth from [the practice of] dhyana meditation. The methods of dhyana 
meditation are exceedingly numerous; here I will only take up five categories 
as [examples of] auxiliary practices of the path. 


1. Counting your breaths [92c27] 


If, when you practice dhyana meditation, your mind is full of [negative] 
notions and perceptions and you are surrounded by contact with the three 
poisons [of greed, anger, and delusion], you should use [the method of] 
counting your breaths to control [and heal] them. If you cannot count, you 
know that you have lost [control of] your thoughts. If you lose [control], 
then seek to regain it by starting to count again from the beginning. This 
prevents distraction and focuses the mind, [93a] so that these matters can 
be well controlled. By making the thoughts abide in this way, people can 
arouse the concentrations of the realm of desires, and so forth up to and 
including being able to realize the concentration of the seventh level. If you 


Fourfold contemplations /u$3: that is, 
of the Fourfold Teachings of the Tripitaka, 
Shared, Distinct, and Perfect. 


Ta chih tu lun comments on the per- 
fection of dhyana Amf$18JE ...: this 
refers to the long section in the Ta chih 
tu lun which discusses the perfection of 
dhyana meditation at T 25.180b-190a; 
see the chapter on "La vertu dextase" in 
Lamotte, La Traité 2, 984-1057. 


Five categories 4:74: the following five 
methods (counting the breaths, the con- 
templation of impurity, compassion, and 
causes and conditions, and mindfulness 
of the Buddha) are the same as the "five 
contemplations for putting the mind at 
rest.” These are discussed again later in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 117b. 


Concentration of the seventh level € 
tK5E: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 467) translates 
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are not able to attain prajfid-wisdom and [skill in] means, you will realize 
the Dharma of ordinary people; if you attain [skill in] means, you will real- 
ize the Mahayana. Therefore the Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara says, “If 
you concentrate your mind by counting your breaths, you can see a Buddha 
in the pore of a hair, dwell in the Sarangama [Samadhi], and attain the state 
of non-retrogression.’ By means of counting your breaths you can open the 
gate of liberation, and gain a rapport with the eight kinds of concentration of 
the Tripitaka [Teachings], up to and including a rapport with the eight kinds 
of concentration of the spontaneous [Perfect Teaching]. These actual prac- 
tices are like the oil of auxiliary practices for increasing the light of the path. 


2. Contemplation of impurity [93a6] 


If you become fixated on the female [or male] form [in an erotic sense] and 
besotted with it in your thoughts, with deluded attachments so that you will 
not let them go, then you should use the “contemplation of impurity" to con- 
trol and heal [these matters]. Contemplate the person you lust for as having 
the features of the first stage after death. 

You have just been talking agreeably [with this person], but suddenly he 
or she is gone; his or her body becomes cold and changes color, worms and 
pus flow out, it stinks of impurity, and overflows with defilements. [Such 
corpses] are thrown away onto funeral mounds, like rotting wood. What was 
formerly loved passionately is now nowhere to be seen. Such a foul thing has 
caused you much grief. When you realize the error of your desires, your lust- 
ful thoughts will cease. The remaining eight considerations [of a decaying 
corpse] will also help you control and heal your lustful desires. 


this as the “samadhi of the place of non- 
existence" (akimcanyáyatana) Fh A NL 
Œ, the third level of the formless realm. 
In other words, all the levels of the triple 
realm of desires, form, up to the third (of 
four) levels of the formless realm. 


If you concentrate your mind by 
counting your breaths, you can see a 
Buddha in the pore of a hair, dwell in 
the Sürangama, and attain the state of 
non-retrogression # R E bE EFL HE 
BeBe AIRE: see the Sutra on Petition- 
ing Avalokiteśvara: at T 20.36c7ff. men- 
tions counting the breaths while practic- 
ing meditation, but not the other aspects 
quoted here. 


Fixated £X: or, “come in contact with,’ 
not necessarily physically but in the 
broader sense of “experiencing, including 
seeing or imagining. 

Contemplation of impurity 7P Ë: 
to contemplate the impurity of various 
aspects of life, such as the impurity of the 
female (and male) body, the impurity of 
a corpse, and so forth, so as to overcome 
sexual lust and attachment to the physi- 
cal body. 


Stage after death 93E 1B: as in the 
"nine considerations" of a decaying 
corpse. The first stage is to contemplate 
the corpse as it begins to bloat, then it 
turns a bluish hue, and so forth. 
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The Ta chih tu lun says that those who are full of lust should contemplate 
the nine considerations [of a decaying corpse]. If you do not gain mas- 
tery over these things due to your conditions, you should contemplate the 
[eight] liberations [or renunciations] (vimoksa); if you cannot apply these 
conditions broadly, you should contemplate [the eight levels of] domina- 
tion (abhibhu); if you are not able to convert and change [with these lev- 
els], you should contemplate the ten spheres of the totalization of objects 
(alambanakrtsnaspharanat). If you are fearful, you should cultivate the eight 
mindfulnesses (anusmrti). These all require the [contemplation of] impurity 
as the first step, and they all involve controlling and curing the fires of lust- 
ful passion, opening the gate of liberation, and realizing a rapport with the 
four types of eight concentrations. These are the oil of auxiliary practices for 
increasing the clear light [of contemplation and the path]. 


3. Contemplation of compassion [93217] 


If you become fixated on hateful anger, you should constantly use compas- 
sionate thoughts to control and heal this. Above we discussed the perfection 
of patience in general for controlling [and healing], but now [I will discuss] 
distinctly the boundless demeanor of friendliness $Œ -Ù (maitri). The 
other three [boundless demeanors of compassion, joy, and equanimity] can 
be applied [in the same way] as you wish. 


Those who are full of lust should con- 
template the nine considerations #4 
4 17,18: see the extended discussion of 
the "nine considerations" in the Ta chih 
tu lun at T 25.217a-218b. For details, see 
Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1311-26), which is 
too long to quote here, as are the detailed 
explanations of the various categories that 
follow. This again demonstrates the reli- 
ance on the Ta chih tu lun for Chih-i's 
teachings. 


[Eight] liberations #4: see the 
extended discussion in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.215a1-216a3. For details, see Lamotte, 
Le Traité 3, 1291-99. 

[Eight] levels of domination BE: 
these are the levels of contemplation, after 
attaining the eight liberations, wherein 
one increasingly attains mastery and dom- 
ination over pure and impure realms. See 
the extended discussion in the Ta chih 


tu lun, T 25.216a3-b29. For details, see 
Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1299-1304. 

The ten spheres of the totalization of 
objects +— 1) #: contemplations or medi- 
tations for becoming free of the passionate 
afflictions of the triple world; meditations 
on earth, water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, 
red, white, emptiness, and consciousness; 
the totality of contemplations; follows the 
attainment of the eight liberations and 
eight dominations. See the extended dis- 
cussion in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.216b29- 
217a4. For details, see Lamotte, Le Traité 
3» 130477. 

Eight mindfulnesses A: see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.218c-228c; for details, 
see Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1329-1429. For 
T'ien-t'ai definitions and lists of these 
various categories of contemplations, see 
the Introduction to Graded Themes of the 
Dharma Realm (T no. 1925). 
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To control and heal through the boundless demeanor of friendliness is 
as follows. When you come in contact with the suffering of sentient beings, 
you should deeply arouse pity [with regard to their] pain and wish to extract 
their suffering. Enter into concentrated samadhi with these [friendly] 
thoughts in mind, and realize a rapport with compassion 2E. “Friendliness” 
&& means to wish that sentient beings attain bliss; with these thoughts enter 
into and realize a rapport with a concentration of friendliness. "Ihoughts of 
joy mean to wish that sentient beings attain bliss. Give rise to great joy, and 
with these thoughts in mind enter into a rapport with a concentration of joy. 
"Ihoughts of abandonment" means to abandon thoughts of passionate hate 
and dwell in the contemplation of equanimity F. With these thoughts 
in mind, enter into and realize a rapport with a concentration of abandon- 
ment [or equanimity]. Attaining these four samadhis means that you will 
not arouse any angry thoughts toward sentient beings. This will be discussed 
again below. 


4. Contemplation of causes and conditions [93a25] 


If you become fixated on mistaken perverted views, you should utilize the 
contemplation of causes and conditions 4%% to control and heal these 
matters. The Abhidharma says to destroy [the notion of] the self by means of 
[analyzing] the sense realms, but here [in the T'ien-t'ai Mahayana tradition] 
we destroy [the notion of] the self by means of [contemplating the arising 
and perishing of] causes and conditions. Through the three times [of the 
past, present, and future], deconstruct [the two extremes of] eternalism and 
annihilationism; in the two times [of the present and future] deconstruct 
[the notion of] the self; and in a single thought deconstruct [and destroy] 
[the notion of a substantial self- nature. If you realize this concentration, you 
attain a rapport with the contemplation of the principle [of reality], and this 
is an auxiliary practice to open the gate of nirvana. 


5. Contemplation of mindfulness of the Buddha [93a29] 


If the offence of [too much] sleep arises and obstructs [your progress on] the 


As you wish: but Chih-i goes ahead and sion of the “contemplation of friendliness” 
discusses all four ofthe boundless demean- ^ at Mo-ho chih-kuan 124c-125c. 
ors—friendliness, compassion, joy, and Abhidharma: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 465- 
abandonment or equanimity—rather — 66) points to a passage in the Abhidharma- 
than specifically that of “friendliness.” vibhasa-Sastra, T 28.908b, but this could 

Abandonment 1$: or “equanimity.” See be just a reference to the way things are 
note above on the translation of upeksa. done in the “Abhidharma” tradition, not 

Discussed again below: see the discus- necessarily a reference to this specific text. 
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path, you should use the contemplation of mindfulness of the Buddha 2% 
# to control and heal [these matters]. [93b] By coming in contact with the 
featureless features $&4H.Z4H of the Buddha of transformation, the features 
of these conditions [that is, the obstructions of the path] will become clari- 
fied, and you can destroy the offences that obstruct the path, perceive the 
Buddhas of the ten directions, achieve rapport with the contemplation of the 
principle [of reality], and open the gate of nirvana. 


6. The perfection of prajfià-wisdom (prajna-paramita) [93b2] 


If you cultivate [these five contemplations] as explained above, but still 
do not realize [the path], or if they are not appropriate for you, then you 
yourself should ponder as follows. The contemplation of the principle [of 
reality] includes[, from among the thirty-seven steps on the way,] the four 
mindfulnesses, the root of wisdom, the power of wisdom, the components of 
awakening of discernment and joy, right views and right discrimination—in 
this way, ten dharmas are encompassed by the perfection of wisdom. 


hyanga); e. le [membre-du-chemin] dit 
effort correct (samyag-vydyama). 

5. Lattention constitue: a. la faculté 
d’attention (smrtindriya); b. la force 
d'attention (smrtibala); c. le membre-de- 


Ten dharmas are encompassed by the 
perfection of wisdom 12+ iE EM 
fk: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.198b8-18, 
although the list of ten is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1145-47) has: 


Ces trente-sept auxiliaires ont dix choses 
(dravya) pour racines (müla). Quelles 
sont ces dix? 1. La foi 1 (Sraddha), 2. la 
moralité # (Sila), 3. la conception Ett 
(samkalpa), 4. l'énergie f&:€ (virya), 5. 
l'attention & (smrti), 6. la concentration 
3€ (samadhi), 7. la sagesse && (prajria), 8. 
la relaxation BR (prasrabdhi), 9. la joie = 
(priti), 10. l'indifférence 1& (upeksa). 

1. La foi constitue: a. la faculté foi 
($rad-dhendriya); b. la force de foi (Sradd- 
ha-bala). 

2. La moralité constitue: a. la parole cor- 
recte (samyagvac); b. l'action correcte 
(samyakkarmanta); c. la manière de vivre 
correcte (samyagajiva). 

[3. La conception constitue: la concep- 
tion correcte (samyaksamkalpa).] 

4. Lénergie constitue: a. les quatre efforts 
corrects (samyakprachana); b. la faculté 
d'énergie (viryendriya); c. la force déner- 
gie (virtyabala); d. le membre-de-l'illu- 
mination appelé énergie (viryasambod- 


l'illumination appelé attention (smrti- 
sambodhyanga); d. le [membre-du- 
chemin] dit attention correcte (samyak- 
smrti). 

6. La concentration constitue: a. les 
quatre fondements du pouvoir magique 
(rddhipdda); b. la faculté de concen- 
tration (samadhindriya); c. la force 
de concentration (samadhibala); d. 
le membre-de-l'illumination appelé 
concentration (samadhisambodhyanga); 
e. le[membre-du-chemin] dit concentra- 
tion correcte (samyaksamadhi). 

7. L sagesse constitue: a. les quatre fixa- 
tions-de-l'attention (smrtyupasthàna); 
b. la faculté de sagesse (prajfiendriya); 
c. la force de sagesse (prajriabala); d. le 
membre-de-l'illumination appelé discer- 
nement des dharma (dharmapravi-caya- 
sambodhyanga); e. le [membre-du-che- 
min] dit vue correcte (samyagdrsti). 

[8. La relaxation constitue le membre- 
de-lillumination appelé relaxation 
(prasrabdhisambodhyanga). 
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1. Contemplation of the four perverted views [93b5-94a8] 


As for this contemplation of the principle [of reality], the reason that your 
understanding is not clear is because of your habit of wandering in deluded 
ignorance in the past and present, with your spirit covered in darkness. 
Therefore you have not been able to manifest [the realization of] samadhi. 
You should repent and reform, and arouse the great [bodhisattva] vows, 
make your contemplation of [actual phenomena] clear, and destroy the four 
perverted views. 


1. The perverted view of purity [93b8] 


[How do you destroy the perverted view that the things of this world are 
pure?] Contemplate your body precisely, from your head to your feet, and 
realize that [it is impure, from] your seeds being impure up to and includ- 
ing [the body] being ultimately impure [in death], [all together] five types 
of impurity. That is, this physical body is produced by other bodies, through 


9. Lajoie constitue la membre-de-l'illumi- 
nation appelé joie (pritisambodhyanga). 
10. Lindifférence constitue la membre- 
de-l'illumination appelé indifférence 
(upekssasambodhyanga)]. 


Chodron (3, 944-45) translates: 


These thirty-seven auxiliaries have ten 
things as roots. What are these ten? 1. 
faith, 2. morality, 3. thought, 4. exertion, 
5. mindfulness, 6. concentration, 7. wis- 
dom, 8. relaxation, 9. joy, 10. equanimity. 
1. Faith constitutes: a. the faculty of faith; 
b. the power of faith. 

2. Morality constitutes: a. right speech; b. 
right action; c. right livelihood. 

3. Thought constitutes: right thinking. 

4. Exertion constitutes: a. the four 
right efforts; b. the faculty of exertion; 
c. the power of exertion; d. the factor- 
of-enlightenment called exertion; e. the 
[factor-of-the path] called right effort. 

5. Mindfulness constitutes: a. the faculty 
of mindfulness; b. the power of mind- 
fulness; c. the factor-of-enlightenment 
called mindfulness; d. the [factor-of-the- 
path] called right mindfulness. 

6. Concentration constitutes: a. the four 
foundations of magical power; b. the fac- 
ulty of concentration; c. the power of 


concentration; d. the factor-of-enlighten- 
ment called concentration; e. the [factor- 
of-the-path] called right concentration. 
7. Wisdom constitutes: a. the four foun- 
dations of mindfulness; b. the faculty of 
wisdom; c. the power of wisdom; d. the 
factor-of-enlightenment called discern- 
ment of dharmas; e. the [factor-of-the- 
path] called right view. 

8. Relaxation constitutes the factor-of- 
enlightenment called relaxation. 

9. Joy constitutes the factor-of-enlighten- 
ment called joy. 

10. Equanimity constitutes the factor-of- 
enlightenment called equanimity. 


Four perverted views IAH]: the mis- 
taken beliefs that the things of this world 
are permanent, blissful, selfhood, and 
pure, rather than transient, full of suffer- 
ing, without selfhood, and impure. The 
following section analyzes these issues. 

Five types of impurity 7:f&/^i$: of the 
human body are 1. impurity of the place 
of birth 4, 2. impurity of seeds f$ T, 
3. impurity of its nature Att, 4. impurity 
of its features BAH, and 5. ultimate 7C 95 
impurity (in death). The list is from the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.198c22-24. Lamotte (Le 
Traité 3, 1151) translates the context: 
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the disgorging of red and white fluids and the merging of two drops of liquid, 
in which a consciousness is entrusted, and which then develops its own char- 
acter. This is called the “impurity of seeds.” 

While dwelling in the womb, [the fetus] is steeped in defiled fluid, 
suddenly suspended or suddenly under pressure, at times hot and at times 
cold, [completely] changing every week, thus nursed [in the womb] for ten 
months. When the “six protrusions” are actualized, the form and features 


Question. — Comment obtenir ces 
quatre fixations-de-l'attention? 

Réponse. — Le yogin établi sur la mora- 
lité pure (visuddhasila) et exerçant l'éner- 
gie (virya) de tout son coeur (ekacittena), 
considére (anupasyati) la quintuple 
impureté du corps (kayásuci). Quelles 
sont ces cinq impuretés? 1. L'impureté de 
l'endroit de la naissance (jatisyhanasuci); 
2. impureté de la semence (bijasuci); 
5. l'impureté de la nature propre (svab- 
hàvá-$uci); 4. l'impureté des caractères 
propres (svalaksanásuci); 5. V'impureté de 
l'aboutissement final (paryavasandasuci). 


Chodron (3, 947) translates: 


Question. How does one obtain these 
four foundations of mindfulness? 
Answer. The yogin who is established in 
pure morality and is practicing exertion 
wholeheartedly considers the fivefold 
impurity of the body. What are these five 
impurities? 1. The impurity of birthplace; 
2. the impurity of seed; 3. the impurity of 
intrinsic nature; 4. the impurity of intrin- 
sic characteristics; s. the impurity of the 
final outcome. 


The impurity of seeds f& T i$: this 
entire section is based on the section on 
the five types of impurity of the body 
already quoted above from the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.198c-199a, although many of the 
details vary. The explanation of the “impu- 
rity of seeds" is found at 199a2-8; Lamotte 
(Le Traité 3, 1153-54) translates: 

Limpureté de la semence (bijasuci). 
— Le père et la mère (mātāpitr), par 
le vent (vata) des conceptions trom- 
peuses (mrsávikalpa) et des réflexions 


fausses (mithyamanasikara), soufflent 
sur le feu (agni) du désir sexuel (raga); 
le sang (rudhira), la moille (majjan) et la 
graisse (vasa) sécoulent, séchauffent et 
se transforment en sperme. La connais- 
sance-germe (vijfiánabija) conditionnée 
par les actes antérieurs (pürvakarman) 
se fixe dans le sang (Sonita) et le sperme 
blanchátre (Sukra). Voilà ce quon appelle 
la semence du corps (kayabija). C'est 
ainsi qu'il est dit: 

La semence du corps est impure, 

Elle na rien d'une substance précieuse, 

Elle nest pas issue d'une pure blancheur, 

Elle sort seulement des voies urinaires. 


Chodron (3, 950) translates: 


The impurity of the seed. - By means 
of the wind of deceptive concepts and 
wrong thoughts, the father and mother 
blow upon the fire of sexual desire; 
blood, marrow, and fat escape, get hot 
and are changed into sperm. The seed- 
consciousness conditioned by previous 
actions settles in the blood and whitish 
sperm. That is what is called the seed of 
the body. Thus it is said: 
The seed of the body is impure, 
It is not a precious substance, 
It has not come from pure innocence, 
It has come only from the urinary 
pathways. 

Six protrusions 7x58 lit. “six pimples” 
The six limbs or six physical features that 
indicate the completion of the human 
form; the head, two feet, two arms, and the 
belly as listed in the Ta chih tu lun, 198c25? 
(Lamotte, however, translates these as 
numbering five.) 
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[of the human body] are complete, and the days and months are full [and 
the pregnancy reaches its full term], [the fetus] turns and faces the "birth 
canal" [to be born]. The Ta chih tu lun says that this [human] body is not 
born through a magical transformation, nor is it born on a lotus flower [as 
in a pure land], but merely emerges from the urinary tract. This place is vile 
and obscene &J&, in the lower and base parts [of the body]. This is called the 
“impurity of the place of [the fetuss] place of abiding.” 

After birth, having emerged [from the womb], [the fetus] lies sleeping 
in defiled excrement. [The child] is nurtured at the mother’s breast, and as it 
grows from a child to an adult, the ear collects clumps of wax, the eyes flow 
with tears and grow dim, the holes of the nose drip with snot, the mouth 
stinks with bad breath, the grime from the head piles up like a shallow bog of 
manure. The piquant juice [that flows] from the buttocks and armpits is like 


Emerges from the urinary tract ÉR Š 
WÑ: this is not biologically accurate, but I 
give a literal translation. See the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.198c28 and 19927. The case for the 
impurity of the fetus seems to rely heavily 
on its proximity to the urinary tract. 


Impurity of [the fetus's] place of abid- 
ing EX i$: In the Ta chih tu lun this is 
called the "impurity of the place of birth" 
E Ris. The explanation for this impu- 
rity is found at 198c25-199a2; Lamotte (Le 
Traité 3, 1151-52; see for detailed notes) 
translates: 


Qu'est-ce que l'impureté de l'endroit 
de la naissance (jatisthànasuci)? Tête 
(Siras), pieds (páda), ventre (udara), 
dos (prstha), flancs (pársva), c'est un 
ensemble de choses impures (asuddha- 
vastusámagri) quon dénomme corps de 
la femme (strikdya). 

Intérieurement (adhyátmam), il contient 
un estomac (ámásaya), un ventre 
(pakvasaya), des excréments (vis), de 
l'urine (mitra) et [autres] impuretés 
(asuci). Extérieurement (bahirdha), il y 
a un vent (vata) conditionné par les pas- 
sions (klesa) et les actes (karman), vent 
qui souffle sur la connaissance-germe 
(vijfianabija) et l'introduit à l'intérieur 
des deux viscéres. Et durant huit ou neuf 


mois, la connaissance-germe séjourne 
dans une fosse dexcréments et d'urine 
(ninmütragarta). Cest ainsi qu'il est dit: 
Ce corps est fétide et infect: 
Ce nest pas d'une fleur qu'il est né, 
Il ne provient pas non plus du Campaka, 
Et il ne sort pas d'une montagne de 
joyaux. 
Chodron (3, 948) translates: 


What is the impurity of the place of 
birth? Head, feet, belly, back, thighs, that 
which is called a womans body is a col- 
lection of impure things. 

Inwardly, it contains a stomach, a belly 
excrement, urine and [other] impurities. 
Outwardly, there is a wind conditioned 
by the afflictions and actions, a wind that 
blows on the seed-consciousness and 
introduces it within the two viscera. Dur- 
ing eight or nine months, the seed-con- 
sciousness dwells in a pit of excrement 
and urine. Thus it is said: 


This body is foul and revolting: 
It is not from a flower that it is born, 
Neither does it come from Campaka, 
And it does not come from a jewel 
mountain. 


This is what is called the impurity of the 
place of birth. 
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the dripping of urine. When you put clothes on your body, they are [soiled] 
as if smeared with oil. This is called the "impurity of its features." 

Inside [the human body] is only an accumulation of excrement and 
urine, an accumulation of pus, an accumulation of blood, accumulations of 
fat and marrow and so forth. The large and small intestines, the fat, the flesh 
that sticks to the bones, and the muscles are bound up together and smeared 
with blood; it is base to expose it, it is a place that stinks, and a place where 
worms gather. Even if you use all the water in the ocean to wash it, you can- 
not purify it. The Ta chih tu lun says of this [human] body that it is not like 
Mount Malaya, from which you are able to produce sandalwood. From when 
it is small until it is big, it is by nature impure. It is analogous to defiled excre- 
ment, which stinks whether there is a lot of it or only a little. This is called the 


"impurity of its nature.” 


Impurity of its features HAB i$: the 
explanation for this impurity is found at 
199a15-21; Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1154-55) 
translates: 


Limpureté des caractéres propres (sva- 
laksanásuci). — Ce corps, par ses neuf 
portes (navadvara), secrète toujours 
l'impureté: les yeux (aksi) versent la chas- 
sie (aksiguthaka) et les larmes (asru); les 
oreilles (karna) produisent le céremen 
(karnagüthaka); le nez (nasa) contient la 
morve (simghanaka); la bouche (mukha) 
laisse passer la salive (lala) et le vomi 
(vàntikrta); l'anus (guda) et l'urétre 
(mütramárga) évacuent constamment 
les excréments (vis) et l'urine (mitra); et 
les pores des poils (romaküpa) suintent 
l'impureté. Cest ainsi qu'il est dit: 

Toutes sortes de choses impures 
Remplissent l'intérieur de corps. 
Toujours il coule sans arrét, 
Pareilàunsac-filtre contenant des saletés. 


Chodron (3, 951) translates: 


The impurity of intrinsic characteri- 
stics. - This body with its nine gates is 
always secreting impurity: the eyes spill 
out rheum and tears; the ears produce 
wax; the nose contains snot; the mouth 
has saliva and vomit; the anus and the 
urethra constantly empty out excrement 
and urine; and the hair-pores sweaty 
impurity. Thus it is said: 


All kinds of impure things 
Fill the interior of the body. 
It flows ceaselessly 
Like a filter-sack containing dirt. 
Flesh that sticks to the bones JKR: fol- 
lowing the explanation of the Kogi (BT-IV, 
470). The terms could also be understood 
as "brain tissue,’ but the Kogi's explanation 
fits better in context. 


Mount Malaya ##%£1: a mountain 
in south India known for the produc- 
tion of sandalwood; see Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.191b27-29. This has been referred 
to previously; see the note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 23c23. 

This is explained further in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.840b2: 

Great King, it is like the waxing and 
waning of the moon, the salty taste of 
the ocean, and Mount Malaya; these are 
not matters that have been produced by 
someone. 

The section that follows (840b3-6) 
has been quoted previously in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 80a24. However, it does not 
seem to fit the context here. Ikeda (Ken- 
kyüchüshaku, 407) merely states: “this is 
a mountain known for the production of 
sandalwood.” 


Impurity of its nature HTE^ i$: The 
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Once life comes to an end, the provisional [body] returns to its original 
form [of the four basic elements]. Its “wind” [or spirit, breath] is gone, its 
"fire" [or heat] is cooled, its "earth" is broken apart, and its “water” flows 
away. It is chewed on by worms and pecked apart by birds, the head and 
hands are torn apart [from the torso] and [the innards] flow outside [the 
body]. Even if you are upwind, the stench can be perceived at a distance of 
three or five li. This malignant humour is rancid and fetid and is an affront 
to peoples noses and breath. The malignant color of dark and bloody [flesh] 
defiles peoples eyes. This is worse than a dead dog. This is called the “ulti- 


mate [final] impurity" [of death]. 


explanation for this impurity is found at 
199a8-15; Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1154) has: 


Limpureté de la nature propre (sva- 
bhavasuci). — Des pieds à la tête et 
par les quatre cótés, le corps est unc 
vile guenille. Tout ce qui est en lui est 
rempli d'impuretés. Ornez-le d'habits, 
baignex-le deau parfumée, nourrissez-le 
de mets supérieurs et d'aliments aux 
multiples saveurs, au bout d'une nuit, 
tout cela sera impur. À supposer méme 
que vous le vétissiez d'habits célestes 
(divyavastra) et que vous le nourrissiez 
d'aliments célestes (divyáhara), tout cela, 
à cause du corps lui-méme, deviendra 
impur. Que dire alors si vous ne lui don- 
nez que des vétements et des aliments 
humains? Cest ainsi qu'il est dit: 

Formé de terre, deau, de feu et de vent, 

Il transforme tout en impuretés. 
Videz la mer pour en baigner le corps. 
Vous serez incapable de le nettoyer. 


Chodron (3, 950-51) translates: 


The impurity of intrinsic nature. - From 
head to toe and on all four sides, the body 
is a lowly rag. Everything in it is full of 
impurities. Decorate it with garments, 
bathe it with perfumed water, nourish 
it with the best dishes and food of many 
flavors, at the end of one night all of it 
will be impure. Even if that you clothe 
it in celestial garments and feed it with 
celestial food, because of the body itself, 
all of it will become impure. Then what 
can be said if you give it only human gar- 
ments and human clothes? Thus it is said: 


Formed from earth, water, fire and 
wind, 
It transforms everything into impuri- 
ties. 
Empty the sea to bathe the body, 
Still you will be unable to clean it. 


Original form 3€: that is, the four 
basic elements (wind, fire, earth, and 
water), of which the human body is com- 
posed. These decompose and return to 
their original, basic state: "ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.” 

Ultimate impurity #3 i$: the 
explanation for this impurity is found 
at 199a22-28; Lamotte (Le Traité 3, 1155) 
translates: 


L'impureté de l'aboutissement final 
(paryavasanasuci). — Jeté au feu (agni), 
le corps devient cendre (bhasman); 
dévoré par les ensectes (krmi), il devient 
fumier (purisa); placé en terre, il pourrit, 
se décompose et devient terre; mis dans 
leau, il enfle et pourrit, ou il est mangé 
par les insectes aquatiques. Entre tous 
les cadavres (kunapa), celui de l'homme 
est le plus impur: ses impuretés (asu- 
cidharma) seront exposées au long à pro- 
pos des neuf notions (navasamjna). C'est 
ainsi qu'il est dit: 
Examinez minutieusement ce corps: 

Il aboutit nécessairement à la mort. 
Difficile à ménager, il ne rend rien en 
retour, 

Ingrat comme un vil personnage. 


Chodron (3, 952) translates: 
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In this way [contemplating] the five types [of impurity] in all cases 
involves the contemplation of real [actual things], and is not a matter of con- 
templation for attaining an abstract understanding. How can you conclude 
that there is anything pure in [the human body]? You wear attractive clothes 
and eat delectable food to lovingly protect and nourish [your body] [93c]; 
you stroke your head and wipe your neck to sustain this poisonous body. 
This is analogous to dung beetles rolling up crude excrement into a ball. 
People [who fuss over their bodies] are also like this. They love and care for 
their physical body and do not weary of it, nor can they escape it, until they 
die. Because they nurture their physical body, they produce various offences. 
If you know these faults and diseases and that [these things] are impure 
from beginning to end, then you are able to destroy the perverted view [that 
things of this world are] pure. 


2. The perverted view of bliss [93c4] 


Again, [how do you destroy the perverted view that the things of this world 
are blissful?] You should know that the body is made up of the four great 
elements [of earth, water, fire, and wind]. Two [fire and wind] rise, and 
two [earth and water] sink, and their characteristics are mutually opposing. 
Earth restrains water, and water brightens earth. Wind scatters earth, and 
earth obstructs wind. Water extinguishes fire, and fire boils water. Thus they 
mutually intrude on each other, like four snakes placed together in a box. 
It is like a thorn in a wound, causing constant suffering. Where is there any 
bliss in this? In addition, there is hunger and thirst and cold and heat, and it 
is as if you are beaten with a whip and bound by shackles [as you pass] from 
birth through old age, sickness, and death. This is the “suffering of suffer- 
ing. For the four elements to mutually intrude on each other, and mutually 
destroy each other, is called the "suffering of destruction.” For things to flow 


The impurity of the final outcome. Ungrateful like a lowly individual. 


(Thrown on the fire), the body becomes Four snakes PU#t: this image is from the 
ash; devoured by insects it becomes dung; — To chih tu lun. T 25.145b9-13, which was 
placed in the earth, it decays, decom- quoted above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 49b10. 


poses, and becomes earth; put into the 
a. This passage compares the four elements 
water, it swells up and decays or it is eaten 
to four poisonous snakes. 


by water-insects. Of all corpses, that of 


man is the most impure: his impurities Suffering 7: these are the traditional 
will be explained at length in referenceto “three types of suffering" = (tri-duh- 
the nine concepts. Thus it is said: khatà): suffering from coming in contact 
Examine the body minutely: with what is unpleasant, suffering from 
It ends up necessarily in death. losing that which is pleasant or dear to 


Difficult to control, it gives nothing in you, and the suffering you feel from expe- 
return, riencing constant change. 
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and flare up [uncontrollably] from thought to thought is called the “suffering 
of activity” (samskara-duhkha). You may arbitrarily give rise to thoughts of 
bliss within the world of suffering, but if you clearly perceive these features 
of suffering, [you will realize that] this [situation] is like a thorn sticking in a 
wound that constantly throbs with pain, and it should not be possible, with 
this body, to arouse even a single thought of the perverted view [that this 
world is] blissful. 


3. The perverted view of permanence [93c12] 


Again, [how do you destroy the perverted view that the things of this world 
are permanent?] You should contemplate as follows. Your ignorance from 
the past and your good and evil deeds spur or constrict your mind-con- 
sciousness, compelling it to reenter the womb [for another rebirth]. Like a 
bird that is captured and put in a cage, you may wish to escape, but cannot. 
Your mind-consciousness is also like this. The four elements are its cage, and 
it is as if bound with ropes. The mind has a cage of form (rüpa) but is not 
limited in the places that it reaches. However, as long as it has not severed the 
ropes of karmic deeds, it returns again [to this world] as soon as it has left. If 
the cage is broken open and the bonds severed, it can leave without return- 
ing, but the empty cage still remains so this [cage should be] destroyed and 
these [bonds] released. If you keep leaving the cage and entering the cage, 
you should destroy the "seal" EP [that is, the cage itself] and fulfill the text [of 
the Dharma teachings] and not dwell there for even a single thought. Again, 
the spirit of the wind [or "breath"] is dependent on the body; this is called 
the inhaling and exhaling of the breath. When this breath is removed and 
fades, it is exhaled and the inhaling cannot be maintained. The Abhidharma 
says that "life is neither a dharma of matter (rapa) nor mind.” The Great 
Collection of Sütras says, “The exhaling and inhaling of breath is called ‘life- 
force.” If even one breath does not “return,” this is called the end of life. [It 
is said that] a bhiksu said to the Buddha, “One cannot maintain [your own 
life alone] for seven days, and cannot maintain the exhaling and inhaling of 
your breath,’ and the Buddha replied, "Well said. This is to well cultivate [the 
truth of] transience.” 


Spur or constrict your mind-con- 
sciousness 5B Lak: this phrase is very 


teaching is not known. 
The exhaling and inhaling of breath is 


terse and vague. Ikedas translation (Gen- 
daigoyaku, 471) is also very interpretive 
and free. 

The Abhidharma says that “Life is nei- 
ther a dharma of matter nor mind” «73 
f3E-LNE: the source for this Abhidharma 


called “life-force” iH A B. áp: a phrase 
from The Great Collection of Sutras, T 
13.164b9-10. 

One cannot maintain ... cultivate the 
truth of transience HEA. FREAD 
ZEA RH A BO BES 0 IEE: see the 
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Again, contemplate karmic deeds as your enemy, as crows fight over 
meat. A sütra says, “Evil that arises even for a brief moment (ksana) [results 
in] the misfortune of falling into [the lowest] Avici hell.” A short passing of 
time can bring about heavy karma; how much more so a long night of evil 
thoughts. Karma is unlimited; karma is like a hateful debt that is always stalk- 
ing the person for relief. If you rightfully repay this debt, this does not draw 
in the other remaining karma. As the repayment comes to an end, the other 
karmic debts vie for attention. As you go, another remains, without end. 
The murderous demon of transiency does not make distinctions as to the 
vigorous or wise; [life, and the things of this world] are fragile, infirm, and 
unreliable. How can you calmly hope [to live] for one hundred years, gallop- 
ing around in all directions in search of accumulating material riches? These 
accumulations [of wealth] are [always] insufficient, and when you die, even 
after a long life, all of your belongings become the possessions of others. As 
you pass alone through the dark regions [of death], who can inquire about 
the right and wrong [or positive and negative] 3F [aspects of your life?]? 
There may be home-departed ones whose chests overflow with wisdom and 
[rational] understanding, or who diligently strive to extinguish the fire [of 
passionate afflictions], [94a] but are not aware of [the truth of] transiency. 
There is a proverb that says: "As you should pity those who are attractive but 
without the five kinds of allure, so should you [pity] those who practice with 
diligence without the [proper] aspiration for the path (bodhicitta).’ This is 
what is being said here. If you perceive [the truth of] transiency, [you realize 
that] it is more [powerful] than raging waters and howling hurricane winds 
and swifter than lightning; there is no place to escape from it, in mountain, 
sea, sky, or city. If you contemplate in this way, your mind will be full of fear, 
you will not be able to sleep peacefully, your food will not be sweet in your 


long passage in the Expanded Agama, T 
2.741C-742b, concerning the practice of 
the contemplation of death. The passage 
does not contain the term “transience” # 
1$, though certainly the idea is there. 
Avici hell # fj: the Kogi (BT-IV, 
477) suggests that this refers to a phrase 
in the preface to the Fan wang ching, T 
24.1003a26: “An offence produced for just 
one brief moment [results in] the misfor- 
tune of falling into Avici hell? 
Whocaninquire? #£35 JE: the implica- 
tion being that only the karmic influences 
of your past actions will be your “judge.” 


Proverb that says, As you should pity 
... aspiration for the path #20) RHA 
MEE b: the source of this proverb 
is unknown, as well as the specific con- 
tent of the “five kinds of allure.’ A global 
search in the SAT online Daizókyo text 
revealed that the phrase occurs only in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan and its commentaries. 
The character 3/8, however, clearly implies 
the coquetry of a woman. 

Mountain, sea, sky, city ili/&7E if: See 
the Buddhas extensive exposition on tran- 
siency in the first sections of the Chinese 
Dharmapada iE] URE, T 4.576c-577a. 
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mouth, and [you will strive diligently] as if seeking [relief from] a feverish 
head. As a white horse or crow or rabbit races competitively day and night, 
you should seek a basic transcendence (nisarana) [of this world of transmi- 
gration]. Why should you again covet worldly riches, become bound up in 
worldly matters, perform deeds that have no benefit, and thus create karma 
[for further rebirth] in samsara? Immediately sever the chains that bind you; 
transcend them and directly leave them behind, "as the herder fled [from 
a lion that meant to eat him], and "strive to escape the burning house" [of 
samsara], quickly seeking to be saved. This is what it means to destroy the 


perverted view of permanence. 


Like seeking [relief from] a feverish 


Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 26.41a19, in a 
section discussing the auxiliary practices 
of the path. The context reads: 
If a person arouses a vow and wishes 
to seek supreme enlightenment but has 
not yet attained the stage of non-retro- 
gression (avaivartya), during this period 
he should not begrudge his physical life 
but should strive diligently both day and 
night, as one who seeks to recover from a 
feverish head. As it says in the verses on 
the auxiliary practices of the path. 
A bodhisattva who has not yet attained 
The stage of non-retrogression 
Should constantly strive diligently 
Like one who seeks [relief] from a fever- 
ish head. 


White horse or crow or rabbit races 
competitively day and night E159 Ej fe H 
KR: "white horse" A59 can refer to a 
sunbeam, and “crow-rabbit” S% can be 
taken as a compound meaning “sun and 
moon.” Thus this could be translated, as 
by Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 472), "Day by 
day and month by month, one practices 
seriously both day and night ...” 

The herder who fled 9f T 1&;£: see the 
story of a herder chased by a lion in the 
Sütra on Previously Unheard-of Causes, T 


[end of fascicle seven, part one] 


17.576C21-23ff. This story has been referred 
to earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for 
details, see the note at 45b28-29. 

Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 472) translates 
this phrase “as a fox seeks to escape a trap.” 
EF-F could be taken to refer to a wild ani- 
mal, but in the context of the story from 
the sütra, I believe it refers to a human 
being (a "herder"), since after he is chased 
into a well by a lion, he composes a famous 
verse on the significance of transiency. 


Strive to escape the burning house # 
4X: a phrase from the famous parable 
of the burning house in the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.12c13. Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 59 [56]) 
translates the context: 


Accordingly, [the father] proclaims to 
them: "The things you so love to play 
with are rare and hard to get. If you do 
not get them, you are certain to regret it 
later. Things like these, a variety of goat- 
drawn carriages, deer-drawn carriages, 
and ox-drawn carriages, are now outside 
the door for you to play with. Come out 
of this burning house quickly, all of you! 
I will give all of you what you desire.” 
The children hear what their father says. 
Since rare playthings are exactly what 
they desire, the heart of each is embold- 
ened. Shoving one another aside in a 
mad race, all together in a rush they leave 
the burning house. 
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4. The perverted view of selfhood [94216] 


Again, [how do you destroy the perverted view that the things of this world 
have substantial selfhood?] You should contemplate as follows. For immea- 
surable eons you have presumed that people have a [substantial] self in the 
midst of their conventional [physical] form and mental functions. If you are 
attached to your activities, as soon as you hear praise or criticism you think, 
“I am being praised or criticized? Whether you move, stay, sit, or lie down, 
a "self" is presumed for all activity; it is like when you smear glue on your 
hands, whatever they touch sticks to them. A sütra says that "it is not the case 
that ordinary people are ever free of their self-centeredness.” If they are poor, 
they lose their "original mind" and count on their "selves" without ceasing. 
If they become rich, they capriciously use their power and scatter their poi- 
sonous influence to bring harm upon the world, and when their anger flares 
up they maliciously oppress the innocent. The arousal of such karma is all 
due to your "self" [or, self-centeredness]; who can take [the retribution] on 
your behalf? If you take up fire from upwind, how can you not burn your 
hand? “It is like in the [dark] evening thinking that there is a demon in the 
house, but when the skies brighten [in the morning], [you see that] it is only 
the ‘old’ [familiar] person who was there originally.” Again, since they do not 


Presumed that people have a self in 
the midst of their conventional form and 
mental functions %43%  & LE 1T ISTE 
fX A: lit., in terms of “name-and-form” 
(nàma-rüpa), and "conceptions and voli- 
tions.” Or, as Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 473) 
translates, "Both physically and mentally 
you have acted self-centeredly.” 

Move, stay, sit, lie down íT ÆR: four 
types of activity, which are supposed to 
cover all possible types of human activity. 


It is not the case that ordinary people 
are ever free of their self-centeredness 
JURE BERL EUR JE: the Kogi (BT-IV, 
485) admits that the source of this quote 
is unknown. 


Count on their selves 81$: Or, “always 
take themselves into consideration." 


In the evening thinking that there is a 
demon in the house, but when the skies 
brighten, it is only the "old" person who 
was there originally (KKB E A BOK 


BARR T 7924 A: see the humorous story 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.704c29-705a14: 
It is like [the story of] the Buddhist tem- 
ple complex in the mountains, within 
which there was a detached residence, 
and within this residence was a demon 
who would come and frighten the 
monks. The monks all abandoned this 
residence and fled. There was a visiting 
monk who came and was assigned to live 
in this empty building and serve as an 
administrator. He was told that there was 
a demon living in this building who took 
pleasure in bothering people, but that if 
he was able to dwell in this building, he 
could stay here. The visiting monk was 
virtuous in keeping the precepts and was 
very learned, and so he said, "What can 
a little demon do? I will overcome him” 
So he entered and dwelt in this build- 
ing. Later another monk came seeking to 
dwell here [in the temple complex], and 
he also was assigned to this building as 
an administrator. He, also, was told about 
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have wisdom, people presume and say that there is a self. If you contemplate 
with wisdom, [you will realize that] truly there is no [substantial] self. Where 
is this “self”? Contemplate your limbs precisely one by one, from your head 
to your feet, and comprehend that there is no "self" to be seen. There is no 
place within people and sentient beings [for a substantial "self"]. [What we 
mistake for a "self" is only] the power of karma that acts on the conventional 
yet empty collection [of aggregates that make up the human being, like an 
"empty village"], arising through [the interplay of] various conditions, which 
does not involve a controlling subject. It is like two demons inhabiting an 
empty room and fighting over corpses. When you contemplate in this way, 
the perverted view of a [substantial] self will cease. 


the demon who liked to trouble people. 
He, also, said, "What can a little demon 
do? I will overcome him.” The first per- 
son to enter [the building] had closed the 
door and was sitting in meditation, wait- 
ing for the demon. The later person came 
in the night and pounded on the door 
seeking entrance. The first person, think- 
ing that it was the demon, would not 
open the door. The later person pounded 
on the door with all his might. The monk 
inside strove with all his might to resist, 
but the person outside prevailed, and 
removed the door and gained entrance. 
The person inside struck him, and the 
person from the outside punched back 
with all his might. This continued until 
dawn, and when they were able to see 
what had happened, and that they were 
both fellow monks, they both apologized 
to each other. All the members of the 
community laughed at this strange hap- 
pening. Sentient beings are also like this. 
The five skandhas are empty, without a 
self and without personhood. They grasp 
phenomenal forms and fight with each 
other.... 


Two demons inhabiting an empty 


6. En outre, il est des circonstances 
(samaya) oü lon congoit l'idée du Moi 
par rapport à autrui. 

[L'homme dont les membres sont rem- 
placés par ceux d'un cadavre]. — Ainsi, 
un homme, qui avait été chargé d'aller 
au loin, se trouvait passer seul la nuit 
dans une maison déserte. Au milieu de 
la nuit, un démon qui portait sur ses 
épaules un homme mort, vint le dépo- 
ser devant lui; puis un autre démon 
accourut à la poursuite du premier et 
lui fit des reproches avec colére, disant, 
"Cet homme mort m'appartient; com- 
ment serait-ce toi qui l'as apporté moi- 
même.” Le second démon reprit: “C'est 
bien moi qui ai apporté ici cet homme 
mort." Ces deux démons, empoignant 
chacun le cadavre par une main, se le 
disputérent. Le premier démon dit: "Il y a 
cici un homme que lon peut interroger?” 
Le second démon se mit à l'interroger: 
"Qui a apporté ici cet homme mort?" 
L'homme se fit la réflexion suivante: "Ces 
deux démons sont trés forts; que je dise 
la vérité ou que je mente, ma mort est 
certaine et, dans l'un et l'autre cas, je ne 
saurais l'éviter. A quoi bon mentir?" Il 
déclara donc que cétait le premier démon 


room and fighting over corpses 7422 
ZAP: see the sixth example in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.148c4-27, in the sec- 
tion that gives numerous examples of the 
“non-existence de l’atman.” Lamotte (Le 


Traité 2, 738-39) translates: 


qui avait apporté [le cadavre]. 

Aussitót le second démon, trés en 
colère, lui saisit la main qu'il arracha et 
jeta à terre, mais le second démon prit un 
bras du cadavre dt le lui adapta en frap- 
pant dessus. De méme il substitua à son 


corps les deux bras, les deux pieds, la téte 
et les cótes [du cadavre]. Puis les deux 
démons dévorérent ensemble le corps 
de l'homme qu'ils avaient remplacé [par 
celui du cadavre], et, aprés s'étre essuyé la 
bouche, ils sen allérent.... 

Ainsi donc, il est des circonstances ou 
lon concoit l'idée du Moi par rapport à 
autrui. Mais, sous prétexte qu'il est des 
distinctions entre “celui-là, on ne peut 
pas dire qu'il y a un Moi. 


Chodron (2, 585-86) translates: 


6. Moreover, there are circumstances 
where the idea of self is conceived in 
reference to another. 
[The man whose limbs were replaced by 
those of a corpse]. Thus, a man who had 
undertaken to go on a long journey spent 
the night alone in a deserted house. In the 
middle of the night, a demon, carrying a 
dead man on his shoulder, was about to 
set the corpse down in front of him; then 
another demon angrily chased the first 
one saying: “That dead man belongs to 
me; why are you bringing him here?” The 
first demon replied: “He is my property; 
it is I who took him and brought him 
here myself? The second demon contin- 
ued: “No, it was I who brought that dead 
man here.” Each seizing the corpse by 
one hand, the two demons argued with 
each other. The first demon said: “There 
is a man here and we can ask him.” The 
second demon began to question him. 
The man thought: “These two demons 
are very strong; whether I tell the truth 
or I lie, my death is certain; in either case, 
I cant escape. What is the use of lying?" 
Then he answered that it was the first 
demon that had brought [the corpse]. 
Immediately, very angry, the second 
demon seized the man by the hand which 
he tore off and threw on the ground; but 
the second demon took an arm of the 
corpse which he fitted onto the man by 
slapping it on. In the same way he substi- 
tuted the two arms, the two legs the head 
and the sides [of the corpse]. Together, 
the two demons devoured the man's body 
which they had replaced [by that of the 
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corpse], and after wiping their mouths, 
they went away. 

Then the man thought: "With my own 
eyes, I saw the demons devour the body 
which my mother and father gave to me; 
now my present body consists completely 
of another's flesh. Do I really have a body 
now, or am I only a corpse? If I think I 
have body, it is entirely another's body; 
if I think I dont have one, there is, how- 
ever, a body that is visible?" Having had 
these thoughts, he was very worried and 
became like a man who has lost his mind. 

The next morning, he resumed his 
journey. Having arrived at the king- 
dom that was his destination, he saw an 
assembly of monks around a Buddhist 
stüpa, and he asked them whether his 
body existed or not. The monks asked 
him: "Who are you?” He answered: “I 
dont even know if I am a man or not.’ 
He told the assembly all that had hap- 
pened. The bhiksus said: “This man 
knows for himself the non-existence 
of a self; he will easily be liberated” 

Speaking to him, they said: “From the 
very beginning until today, your body 
was always without atman, and it is not 
just coming to the present moment [that 
that is so]; it is simply because the four 
great elements were combined that you 
thought: “This is my body. There is no 
difference between your previous body 
and that of today.” The bhiksus converted 
him to the Path; he cut through his pas- 
sions and became an arhat. 

Thus there are circumstances where 
one conceives the idea of self in reference 
to another. But under the pretence that 
there are distinctions between “that” and 
“this,” one cannot say that there is a “me.” 

This story raises contemporary issues 
as well, such as, how much of a human 
body can be replaced by mechanical parts 
before one is no longer “human,” or (from 
the opposite perspective) at what point 
can an android (by adding organic parts 
or attaining “consciousness’) become 
"human"? 
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2. The role of fear [94a28] 


If you cultivate these four contemplations to destroy the four perverted 
views, [it is possible that] your aspiration for the path will flare up and you 
will give rise to great fear, [94b] as if you are chased by enemies or while 
using a dangerous path to escape enemy territory. With each thought you 
glance all around in fear, and seek only to escape from the path. [This is as 
when] a young deer learns that it is surrounded by hunters, and dashes out in 


As if you are chased by enemies, use 
a dangerous path to escape enemy ter- 
ritory 2053 25% R02 Bl AN {TPR IE: on this 
image see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan at 56a8, 
though the point seems to be different. 


Young deer learns that it is sur- 
rounded by hunters, and dashes out in 
fear and trembling X% Mi E Æ RM: the 
following section, starting with “[This is as 
when] a young deer,...” seems to be based 
on the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.295b7-22. How- 
ever, Chih-i refers only to the deer and 
elephant, and not the rhinoceros: Lamotte 
(Le Traité 4, 2139-40) translates: 


7. Le Buddha adopte son enseignement 
aux préférences et aux capacités des étres 
En outre les étres (sattva) sont de deux 
Sortes: 1. ceux qui sattachent au monde 
(lokasakta); 2. ceux qui recherchent le 
supramonde (lokottaraparyesin). Parmi 
ceux qui recherchent le supramonde, il 
en est de supérieurs (agra), de moyens 
(madhya) et d'inférieurs (avara). 

Les étres supérieurs sont les étres de 
facultés vives (tiksnendriya) et de grande 
pensée, qui recherchent la Bodhi des 
Buddha. 

Les étres moyens sont des étres de 
facultés moyennes (madhyendriya), qui 
recherchent la Bodhi des Pratyekabuddha. 

Les étres inférieurs sont des étres 
de facultés faibles (mrdvindriya), qui 
recherchent la Bodhi des Sravaka. 

A ceux qui recherchent la Bodhi des 
Buddha, le Buddha préche les six perfec- 
tions (páramità), et la Vacuité des choses 
(dharmasunyata). 

A ceux qui recherchent la Bodhi des 


Pratyekabuddha, il préche les douze 
causes (dvadasanidana) [de la produc- 
tion en dépendance (pratityasamut- 
pada)| et le comportement des solitaires 
(ekacarin). 

A ceux qui recherchent la Bodhi des 
Sravaka, il préche la Vacuité des étres 
(sattva$ünyatàá) et les quatre vérités 
saintes (aryasatya). 

[Prosopapée du cerf, du rhinocéros et 
de l'élephant.] — 1. Les Sravaka crai- 
gnant le Samsara et entendant précher 
la vacuité des étres, les quatre vérités 
saintes, l'impermanence (anitya), la dou- 
leur (duhkha), le vide (Sunya) et le non- 
moi (andtman), s'abstiennent de vain 
bavardage (prapanca) sur les dharma. 
Exemple: dans un parc, le cerf (mrga) 
qui, frappé d’une fléche empoisonnée 
(visesu), cherche uniquement son salut 
sans songer aux autres. 

2. Les Prayekabuddha, tout dégoütés 
qu'ils soient de la vieillesse (jara), de la 
maladie (vyadhi) et de la mort (marana), 
considérent un peu la profonde produc- 
tion en dépendance (pratityasamutpada) 
et sauvent un peu les étres. Exemple: 
le rhinocéros (khadgavisana) dans un 
parc qui, bien que frappé d'une flèche 
empoisonnée, se préoccupe encore de 
ses jeunes. 

3. Les Bodhisattva, tout dégoütés qu'ils 
soient de la vieillesse, de la maladie et de 
la mort, contemplent le Vrai caractère 
(bhutalaksana) des dharma, senfoncent 
complétement dans la production-en-dé- 
pendance à douze causes, pénètrent la 
Vacuité des choses (dharmasünyatà) et 
entrent dans l'immense élément fon- 
damental (dharmadhatu). Exemple: 
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fear and trembling. Although it comes across water and grass, it has no time 
to drink or eat, yearning [only] to escape. The Sravakas are like this. 

If a deer clears the perimeter [of hunters] and thus is able to escape 
danger a little, [it still] glances back as it dashes away, crying out and bleat- 
ing as it painfully yearns for its home herd. As it hesitates with indecision, it 
realizes that there is no benefit [in yearning for what is left behind]. It "sucks 
in its wind and swallows its voice,’ controls its grief, and proceeds forward. 
The Pratyekabuddhas are like this. They themselves can escape [the cycle 
of] birth-and-death and pity [other] sentient beings, but even though they 
compassionately grieve and sympathetically ache [for other sentient beings], 
they are not able to save and extract them [from their suffering]. 

In the case of a great king of the elephants, although it discovers that it 


le roi des éléphants blanc en rut (Sve- 
ta-gandhahastin), dans un parc de chasse: 
bien que frappé d'une fléche empoison- 
née, il a souci du chasseur (vydadha), 
néprouve aucune crainte (bhaya) et, à la 
téte de son troupeau, s'éloigne à pas lents. 

C'est pourquoi, dans le Tripitaka, on 
ne parle pas beaucoup de la Vacuité des 
choses (dharmasunyata). 


Chodron (4, 1757-58) translates: 


7. The Buddha adapts his teaching to the 
preferences and capacities of beings 


Moreover, there are two kinds of beings: 
i. those who are attached to the world; 
ii) those who seek the supramundane. 
Among those who seek the supramun- 
dane, there are the superior, the middling 
and the inferior. 

The superior beings are the beings with 
sharp faculties, who are of great mind 
and who seek the bodhi of the Bud- 
dhas. The middling beings are beings of 
medium faculties who seek the bodhi of 
the pratyekabuddhas. The inferior beings 
are beings of weak faculties who seek the 
bodhi of the sravakas. 

To those who seek the bodhi of the 
Buddhas, the Buddha preaches the six 
perfections and the emptiness of things. 

To those who seek the bodhi of the 
pratyekabuddhas, he preaches the twelve 
causes [of dependent origination] and 
the conduct of the hermit. 


To those who seek the bodhi of the 
sravakas, he preached the emptiness of 
beings and the four noble truths. 
[Prosopopeia of the deer, the rhinoceros 
and the elephant.) 1. The $ràvakas fear 
samsara and, hearing about the emp- 
tiness of beings, the four noble truths, 
impermanence, suffering, emptiness and 
non-self, they abstain from prolifera- 
tion about dharmas. Example: in a park, 
the deer, struck by a poisoned arrow, 
seeks only its own safety without think- 
ing about others. 

2. Completely disgusted as they are by 
old age, sickness and death, the pratyeka- 
buddhas consider somewhat the pro- 
found dependent origination and save 
a few beings. Example: the rhinoceros 
in a park which, although struck by a 
poisoned arrow, still busies itself with its 
children. 

3. Completely disgusted as they are with 
old age, sickness and death, the bodhi- 
sattvas completely sink into the twelve- 
membered dependent origination, pen- 
etrate the emptiness of things and enter 
into the immense fundamental element. 
Example: The king of the white elephants 
in rut in a hunting park: although struck 
by a poisoned arrow, he cares about the 
hunter, has no fear and, at the head of his 
troupe, walks away with slow steps. 

This is why not much is said in the Tri- 
pitaka about the emptiness of things. 
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is surrounded [by hunters], it cannot bear to leave by itself; knowing that 
its own power is great and that it can endure in overcoming the swords 
and arrows [of the hunters], it [remains behind and] guards and protects 
its young, and leads its herd to safety and saves them from harm. The 
bodhisattvas are like this. When you have enlightened insight concerning 
[the truths of] transience and nonself, fear is severed from your mind, as in 
dousing fire with water. Again, the arousing of compassion [by bodhisattvas] 
is like a mother thinking of her child. Sentient beings are blind, and do not 
realize that they are burned by suffering. [You should think,] how can I 
abandon them and leave by myself? Calmly persevere in samsara, using the 
wisdom of means to teach and transform [beings] to attain maturity, and 
create for them the causes and conditions for crossing [to the other side of 
enlightenment]. For you yourself, convert [your mind] and increase in vir- 
tue and the wisdom-life of the Dharma body, and when your conditions and 
capacities mature, you will sit on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) 
and attain Buddhahood, and escape from the triple world together with 
[other] sentient beings. This is like a great elephant who provides peace for 
both itself and others [by saving them from the hunters]. 

In the case of a small child elephant, although it could ward off the 
swords and arrows [of the hunters to some extent], eventually it will surely 
be taken in [and wounded] [by these attacks] and will be of no benefit to 
itself or others. [In the same way, if] a novice bodhisattva wishes to [re-]enter 
samsara, when he comes in contact with samsara he will lose and retrogress 
from his good faculties, and the Dharma body will be destroyed. Even so, the 
virtue from arousing thoughts of great compassion are praiseworthy. There- 
fore bodhisattvas, even though they fear [the suffering and delusions of] 
samsara, should constantly seek a basis for goodness and bear the burdens 
of sentient beings, and not be the same as those of the two vehicles [who are 
concerned only with their own enlightenment]. Even though [bodhisattvas] 
dwell in samsara, they do not covet [the objects of] the five [sense] desires; 
[they dwell in samsara] merely for the sake of the concurrent salvation [of 
both themselves and others], so they are not the same as ordinary [ignorant] 
beings. A sütra says, "Do not abide in regulating and overcoming, and do not 
abide in not regulating and overcoming. Even though you know [the truth 
of] nonselfhood, do not grow weary of admonishing people; even though 


Do not abide in regulating and over- — 14.545b25-c3ff. Boin (Vimalakirti, 128-29) 
coming ... weary abandonment TMIR translates the context: 
TEAS AK « EE RT E DICTI ALIS PS 0 SERT ERR Manju$ri, although a bodhisattva should 
Ifi 7S Ak BR o SE SAS IRA ERM: a rephrasing thus subdue his mind, he cannot adhere 
of a passage from the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T (sthátavyam) to either the control of 
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you realize nirvana, do not [take this as] permanent extinction; even though 
you realize [the truth of] the impurity [of this world], do not teach weary 
abandonment [of this world like that of an ascetic].” This is the meaning 
[intended] here. Much cultivation of the six perfections and the virtues of 
the basis of goodness resembles the physical fattening of sheep. To diligently 
contemplate [the truth of] transience so that all evil karma is destroyed is 
like sheep that have no [extraneous] fat because they are constantly afraid 
of the wolves. This is called the "features of cultivating prajfid-wisdom in 
deed.” To practice yourself and to teach others, to praise the Dharma [of 
prajna-wisdom] and praise the people [who pursue prajrid-wisdom], calling 
upon the Buddhas of the ten directions; this is witness and salvation. The 
majestic power of the Buddhas will liberate you and free you from obstacles, 
so that you will have a rapport with the four types of the ten wisdoms. Thus 
the oil of phenomenal [practices] will assist in increasing the clear light of 


the path, and so forth. 


If you are completely without insight into the principle [of reality] [or, 
"have no realization of the contemplation of reality"] and also have no [expe- 


the mind (cittaniyama) or the license 
of the mind (cittaniyama). And why? 
Because to adhere to the license of the 
mind is characteristic of fools (bala), and 
to adhere to the control of the mind is 
characteristic of the Listeners (sravaka). 
This is why a Bodhisattva cannot adhere 
to either the control or the license of the 
mind. Not to adhere to either of these 
two extremes (antadvaya), such is the 
domain of the Bodhisattva (bodhisattva- 
gocara). 

1. That which is neither the domain of 
the worldly (prthagnanagocara) nor the 
domain of the holy (aryagocara), such is 
the domain of the Bodhisattva. 

2. A domain of the round of rebirth 
(samsáragocara), but not the domain of 
the passions (klesacogara), such is the 
domain of the Bodhisattva. 

3. A domain where Nirvana is known 
(nirvánapreksanágocara), but not the 
domain of definitive and full Nirvana 
(atyantaparinirvanacogocara), such is the 
domain of the Bodhisattva.... 


This passage was also quoted above in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 73b23-24. Note 
that once again these phrases follow the 


pattern of the four perverted views: that 
the world is pure, blissful, permanent, and 
involves selfhood. 


Sheep that have no fat because they are 
constantly afraid of wolves 11548 fn 3E 
ilH: these images are from the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.169b6-10, where "fat" refers 
to the “glut of passionate afflictions.” For a 
translation of the full passage, see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 79a20-23. 

Features of cultivating prajfia-wisdom 
in deed FiA ...: the Inyo attri- 
butes these phrases to the passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.281c11-24, quoted 
above at 92a6- 7. 


Four types of the ten wisdoms M+ 
=: that is, the ten wisdoms understood in 
the fourfold pattern of arising (Tripitaka), 
non-arising (Shared), immeasurable (Dis- 
tinct), and spontaneous (Perfect) 


And so forth: this follows the pattern 
of set phrasing at the end of each of the 
expositions of the six paramitas, indicat- 
ing that this is the end of the exposition on 
the perfection of prajfid-wisdom. 
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rience of] actual repentance, but still seek the sign of [approval from] the 
Buddha EN, you are wishing for [personal, worldly] benefit and plotting 
[to acquire] fame. The sign of [approval from] the Buddha cannot be had 
from such a situation. If there is no gap in your insight into the principle [of 
reality], [94c] and you apply actual practice to destroy the obscurations, and 
repent with a true [sincere] mind, the sign [of the Buddha's approval] is to 
be found here. 

The reason people should actually practice the auxiliary practices of 
the path [is as follows]. It is as if you strung together pearls at the place of 
two tens of thousands of millions of Buddhas, and through this forgot the 
Mahayana, and thus could not teach [beings] with the Mahayana [Dharma]. 
[As a result] you had to arouse this [Mahayana] by means of Hinayana [prac- 
tices] through six hundred kalpas, leading to a fear of samsara and "gradu- 
ally facing towards your father’s house.” Therefore know that you should 
appropriate the Hinayana [practices and teachings] to assist in [attaining] 
the Mahayana. Again, the Buddha first wished [to use] the Mahayana to 
teach [beings], but various Buddhas did not approve, and thought it good 
that he consider [other, provisional] means, as a rich family used yellow 
dragon potion [to treat] their child's disease. It is not that the parents were 
stingy with tasty medicine, but [realized] that a strong [remedy] was needed. 
[Indeed,] when this was applied, the disease was healed. The Buddha has 


No gap Iii]: or, “in your realization of 
the contemplation of reality" Then again, 
if i] refers to the Avici hell, “If you con- 
template the reality of the Avici [hell] ..."? 


String together pearls #34: Chan-jan 
(BT-IV, 492) explains that “in the past 
the meaning of ‘stringing pearls’ was like 
that of the ‘right path,” implying that this 
refers to Hinayana practices that lead you 
to forget or abandon the Mahayana. 


ful means utilized by his father. Hurvitz 

(85 [79]) translates the context: 
At that time, the poor son, hiring himself 
out as a laborer in his wanderings, by 
chance reached his fathers house, where, 
stopping by the gate, he saw in the dis- 
tance his father seated on a lion throne, 
[and so forth] ... 


Did not approve ^^ FI: lit., “did not give 
their sign,’ “did not stamp their approval.” 


Yellow dragon potion # zi: The Kogi 


Six hundred kalpas 7x 4 $i: the Shiki 
and Kégi (BT-IV, 492) both say that this 
refers to sixty kalpas for a $ravaka and a 
hundred kalpas for a pratyekabuddha. 


Gradually facing towards your father’s 
house 85$: this phrase appears in 
the parable of the poor son in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.16c11, which tells of the son, at 
first fearful, gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to his true status through the skill- 


(BT-IV, 493) refers to a passage in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sütra, T 12.736b25-26: 
"Good son, this is analogous to a sick per- 
son removing the suffering of the dis- 
ease and attaining peace by eating impure 
food.’ This phrase doesn't seem to apply 
directly here. On the other hand, Chih- 
i has used the example of the *yellow 
dragon potion" previously in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan; see the note under 19a22. 
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an original vow to lead sentient beings to be like himself. How could he be 
stingy about [and hold back] the Mahayana? [It is just that sometimes] the 
situation is not advantageous, and must be responded to in accordance with 
the capacities of beings. Thus he discloses the teaching of the auxiliary prac- 
tices of the path [as appropriate]. This is the meaning here. 


3. The Steps on the Path and the Six Perfections [94c9] 


Question: If you cannot realize samadhi [of actionlessness] without cultivat- 
ing the auxiliary practices of the path, then are not the six perfections supe- 
rior to the steps on the path? 

Answer: There are three options: [1] [The practice of] the six perfec- 
tions destroys [the need for] [the practice of] the steps on the path, and [the 
practice of] the steps on the path destroys [the need for] [the practice of] the 
six perfections; [2] [The practice of] the six perfections involves cultivating 
the steps on the path, and [practicing] the steps on the path involves the six 
perfections; and [3] the six perfections are indivisible from the steps on the 
path, and the steps on the path are indivisible from the six perfections. 

[1] [The practice of] the steps on the path as [explained] above are not 
able to “provide a link" $2 with the true [i.e., to realize emptiness]. If you 
cultivate the six perfections, you are able to destroy the [six] obscurations. 
[In this sense,] how can it not be that [the practice of] the six perfections 
destroys [the need for] the steps on the path? Sometimes one is not able to 
reach the other shore [of enlightenment] by means of the six perfections, 
but if these cultivate the steps on the path, they can attain awakening and 
realization. This means that the steps on the path destroy [the need for] the 
six perfections. 

[2] Suppose you cultivate the six perfections, first destroying the six 
obscurations, and then advancing to cultivate the steps on the path, and thus 
naturally realizing [enlightenment]: this is to cultivate the steps on the path 
as [included in] the six perfections. The [practices] I have just explained 
above consist of cultivating the six perfections as [included in] the steps on 
the path. 

[3] The mutual inclusiveness of [the practices of] the six perfections 
and the steps on the path is [as follows]. “Dana [the perfection of giving] 


Six perfections superior to the steps on actionlessness unless you cultivate in 
the path KEER idan: Ikeda (Gendaigo- deed the auxiliary practices of the path, 
yaku, 476) gives an expanded translation then are not [the practice of] the six per- 
based on the discussion of these matters fections in deed superior to the "action- 
above [see previous section; 88b12ff.]: less (spontaneous)" [practice of] the 


If you cannot realize the samadhi of steps on the path? See 87c-91a. 
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is Mahayana,’ and “the four mindfulnesses are also Mahayana.” Dana [the 
perfection of giving] and the steps on the path are neither two nor distinct, 
because they are [both] unobtainable. 

If we discuss in general concerning all the teachings, [we should say 
that] if there is no benefit from a [certain] practice, this is mutually destruc- 
tive TH8E [for both the perfections and the steps on the path], and if there is 
benefit from a [certain] practice, then both should be cultivated mutually fH 
1%. In terms of the principle [of reality], both are mutually indivisible #2). 
With regard to the Four [Noble] Truths or [twelvefold] causes and condi- 
tions, [you should consider whether in “practicing” or contemplating these 
matters] there is [benefit] or there is not [benefit], or there neither is nor is 
not [that is, it is indivisible from reality and thus “unobtainable”]. In broadly 
considering all dharmas [teachings and practices], they all [should be con- 
sidered as] having these three options. If you realize this meaning, you will 
be able to teach with mastery. 

How can [the practice of] the six perfections encompass the meaning of 
controlling and overcoming all the sense organs? 


1. Tripitaka Teachings [94c23] 


[1] If the six sense organs do not accept the six sense objects, this cor- 
responds to the components of abandonment [or equanimity] (upeksa- 
sambodhyana) and removal [of afflictions] among the steps on the path; this 
is the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection 
of giving. [2] If the six sense organs are not harmed by the six sense objects, 
this corresponds to right deeds, right speech, and right way of life among the 
steps on the path; this is the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs 
through the perfection of [upholding] the precepts. [3] If the odious six 
sense objects are pacified and endured without agitation, this corresponds to 


Dana is Mahayana ##8)) £24) 77: see, for 
example, the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.393b6-7: 
"The six páramitas are the Mahayana of 
the bodhisattva-mahasattvas,” a phrase 
from the ParicavimSati Sutra, T 8.250a5- 
6. This passage was quoted above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 91b19. 


Four mindfulnesses are also Maha- 
yana lU ie EN BERT GT: see the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.402c18-19: “The Buddha 
said to Subhüti, ‘The Mahayana of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva includes the four 
mindfulnesses.” This, also, is a phrase from 


the Paricavimsati Sutra, T 8.253b19-20. 


In general if: or, should this be under- 
stood as referring to the perspective of the 
"Shared Teachings,” which would imply 
understanding all teachings from the per- 
spective of emptiness? Since each of the 
Four Teachings are discussed in turn, here 
it probably just means “general.” 


Abandonment and removal 1&5: this 
must correspond to the component of 
“serenity” or “making light" & (pracrabhi- 
sambodhyanga), the fifth component of 
awakening. 
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the four types of mindfulness among the steps on the path; this is the con- 
trolling and overcoming of sense organs through the perfection of patience. 
[4] If you are on guard with regard to the sense organs and sense objects, and 
never lax, this corresponds to the eight types of diligence among the steps on 
the path; this is the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through 
the perfection of diligence. [5] If your thoughts are concentrated and undis- 
turbed, [95a] and are not deluded by the six sense objects, this corresponds 
to the eight types of concentration among the steps on the path; this is called 
the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection of 
dhyàna-meditation. [6] If you know that the six sense objects are transient, 
consist of suffering, are empty, and are quiescent, this corresponds to the ten 
types of wisdom among the steps on the path; this is called the controlling 
and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection of wisdom. This 
is the Tripitaka [teaching and practices] for controlling and overcoming the 
senses and fulfilling the six perfections. 


2. Shared Teachings [95a4] 


Again, [1] know that the eye [organ] is empty, and does not experience 
[substantive] sights. The visible forms [that are the sense objects of sight] 
are empty, and these visible forms are not experienced [substantively]. Since 
both the sense organs and objects are [realized as] empty, this is called the 
practice of constant abandonment [of attachment to empty things]. [The 
same is true for all the skandhas,] up to and including consciousness; they 
are empty, and consciousness is not experienced [substantially]. Phenomena 
[the objects of consciousness] are empty, and phenomena are not experi- 
enced [substantively]. This is called the practice of constant abandonment. 
This corresponds to the components of abandonment [or equanimity] and 
removal [of afflictions] among the steps on the path, and is called the con- 
trolling and overcoming of all the sense organs through the perfection of 
giving. [2] The emptiness of visible forms [the objects of sight] is not able 
to harm the emptiness of the eye. The emptiness of the eye is not able to 
harm the emptiness of visible forms. [The same is true for all the skandhas] 


Four types of mindfulness faz 2: 
not the "four mindfulnesses,” but mind- 
fulness as one of the four supranormal 
powers, one of the five good roots, one of 
the five powers, and one of the compo- 
nents of awakening [or, one of the eight- 
fold path]? 

This is the Tripitaka Ht — 5: two 
components for the perfection of giving, 


three aspects of the eightfold path for the 
perfection of precepts, four mindfulnesses 
for the perfection of patience, eight dil- 
igences for the perfection of diligence, 
eight concentrations for the perfection of 
dhyàna-meditation, and ten wisdoms for 
the perfection of wisdom, for thirty-six of 
the thirty-seven steps on the path. Which 
one is missing? 
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up to and including [consciousness]. The emptiness of phenomena is not 
obtained by relying on consciousness, and the emptiness of consciousness 
is not obtained by relying on phenomena. This corresponds to right speech, 
right deeds, and right way of life among the steps on the path; this is called 
the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection 
of [upholding] the precepts. [3] Again, because the eye organ and its sight 
objects [visible forms] are empty, it is not a matter of them being odious or 
acceptable, and not a matter of [patiently] enduring or not enduring [them 
as empty]. [The same is true for all the skandhas] up to and including [the 
option that] because consciousness and its objects (dharmas) are empty, it is 
not a matter of them being odious or acceptable, and not a matter of endur- 
ing or not enduring [them as empty]. This corresponds to the four types of 
mindfulness among the steps on the path; this is called the controlling and 
overcoming of sense organs through the perfection of patience. [4] The eye 
and its sense objects [visible forms] are always empty, and there is never a 
time when they are not empty, as the latent [delusions] and prajfia-wisdom 
mutually correspond. [This is true for all the skandhas,] up to and includ- 
ing [the option that] the consciousness and its objects [dharmas] are always 
empty, and there is never a time when they are not empty; this is called 
the mutual rapport of the latent [delusions] and prajfia-wisdom. This cor- 
responds to the eight types of diligence among the steps on the path; this is 
called the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the per- 
fection of diligence. [5] Because the eye and its sight objects are empty, they 
are neither agitated nor concentrated. [The same is true for all the skandhas, | 
up to and including [the option that] because consciousness and its objects 
are empty, they are neither agitated nor concentrated. This corresponds to 
the [eight] types of concentration among the steps on the path; this is called 
the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection 
of dhyana-meditation. [6] Because the eye and its sight objects are empty, 
this involves neither delusion nor wisdom. [The same is true for all the 
skandhas,] up to and including [the option that] because the consciousness 
and its objects are empty, they are neither delusions nor wisdom. This corre- 
sponds to the ten types of wisdom among the steps on the path; this is called 
the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection of 
wisdom. These are the Shared Teachings for controlling and overcoming the 
senses and fulfilling the six perfections. 


Mutual rapport of latent [delu- Neither agitated nor concentrated 7-8 
sions] and prajfia-wisdom WUE Ae eA AK: the Taishd text has Ik ("flavor") but 
4 THÉ: a phrase summarized from the I have taken this to be & (from samadhi 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.222c9-11. —HBK). 
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3. Distinct Teachings [95a21] 


[1] If the eye and its sight objects [of visible form] include the ten dharma 
realms [from hell to Buddhahood], the ten dharma realms each are different 
with regard to superior and inferior fruits and recompense, and each of them 
have differences of profound and shallow causes for cultivating [the path]; 
[thus] they involve immeasurable causes and results such that they cannot 
be exhausted, so that even if people remove their ignorance and can dis- 
criminate among the features of phenomena, there is no place to which they 
can be attached [because they are empty]. [This is true for all the skandhas,] 
up to and including [the option that] consciousness and its objects include 
the ten dharma realms, which can be discriminated but have [no substance] 
to be attached to. This corresponds to the components of abandonment [or 
equanimity] and removal [of afflictions] among the steps on the path, and 
is called the controlling and overcoming of all the sense organs through 
the perfection of giving. [2] If you discriminate concerning the eye and its 
sight objects and [all the other skandhas up to and including] consciousness 
and its objects, their features are immeasurable. If you do not make errors 
concerning someones potential and harm someone elses good roots, and 
you yourself are not harmed by the immeasurable senses and their objects, 
this corresponds to right deeds, speech, and way of life among the steps 
on the path, and this is called the controlling and overcoming of all sense 
organs through the perfection of [upholding] the precepts. [3] Again, with 
regard to the sense objects and organs of the ten realms, whether you find 
them odious or acceptable, if your thoughts are not agitated [95b] and you 
abide calmly within their conventional [reality or existence] and are able to 
patiently endure until you perfect the deeds of the path, this corresponds 
to the four types of mindfulness among the steps on the path, and this is 
called the controlling and overcoming of sense organs through the perfec- 
tion of patience. [4] Again, when you discriminate among all the sense 
organs and their objects, if you experience thoughts of difficulty and suf- 
fering yet do not retreat from among them, and have courage while within 
samsara, this corresponds to [the eight types of] diligence among the steps 
on the path, and this is called the controlling and overcoming of all sense 
organs through the perfection of diligence. [5] Again, when you discrimi- 
nate among all the sense organs and their objects, if your thoughts are not 
broken and disturbed, neither agitated nor biased, this corresponds to [the 
eight types of] concentration among the steps on the path, and this is called 
the controlling and overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection of 
dhyana-meditation. [6] Again, when you discriminate among all the sense 
organs and their objects, prescribe medicine appropriately with the power 
of the wisdom of the path, using good and skillful means yet not becoming 
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defiled by nor attached to [the senses]. This corresponds to all [the ten types 
of] wisdom among the steps on the path; this is called the controlling and 
overcoming of all sense organs through the perfection of wisdom. These are 
the Distinct Teachings for controlling and overcoming the senses and fulfill- 
ing the six perfections. 


4. Perfect Teaching [95b9] 


Again, as it says in the Angulimala Sūtra, "these so-called ‘eye organs, with 
the constant [gaze] of the Tathagata, are complete and without lacking 
in cultivation, and see fully and clearly" This indicates [the limits of] the 
sight organs of [those of] the nine dharma realms [outside the realm of 
Buddhahood]. "The constant [gaze] of a Tathagata” refers to the idea that the 
nine realms, in themselves, [seem] each individually to be not truly [real], 
but when a Tathagata contemplates them they are, from [the perspective of] 
the dharma realm of the Buddha, [seen to be] neither different [lit. "two"] 
nor distinct. "Without lacking in cultivation" means to perceive all sense 
organs as with the Buddha eye; this is the threefold truth in a single thought, 
in which the perfect causes are complete, and there is no lack or decrease [in 
your cultivation of the path or realization]. "Seeing fully and clearly" means 
to be fully illuminated concerning the real, and to be clearly illuminated 
concerning the conventional. Since the three wisdoms are included in a 
single thought, the five kinds of eyesight are all included and with perfect 
illumination. This is called “fully perceiving [seeing] Buddha-nature.” “See- 
ing" FK, depicts "perfect realization" Hls& [of enlightenment] and “cultiva- 
tion" 4& depicts “perfect causes” RIN. Again, “complete cultivation" RE% 
refers to [the practice of the six perfections, as follows]: to contemplate the 


These so-called “eye organs,” with the 
constant [gaze] of the Tathagata, are 
complete and without lacking in cul- 
tivation, and see fully and clearly (ERR 
B pat BUTS RE WE D TAHAR: see 
the Angulimala Sutra, T 2.531024-25; the 
meaning of the quote is close to the origi- 
nal verse, but with significant differences 
in terminology and order: 

These so-called “eye organs, with the 
constant [gaze] of a Tathagata, 

Sees determinately and with discrimina- 
tion [or "clarity"] R75 (or Hj) R, 
complete and without decrease or loss £ 


RE GR (or 18). 
Chih-i's quote follows both the variants 


of BH instead of 5lJ and 4& instead of 1B, 
indicating that he was in possession of the 
variant text rather than the version in the 
Taishó edition. However, there is no indi- 
cation as to why he uses the phrase T T 
instead of #5; he could have been follow- 
ing a variant reading, or he may have been 
"quoting" creatively from memory. The 
context of this quote is not supplied here, 
but Chih-i uses the "out of context" phrase 
as a springboard to extract the meaning 
of his Perfect Teaching. See his analysis of 
the phrases in this quote as they follow in 
this paragraph. See also the use of this pas- 
sage later at Mo-ho chih-kuan 100c25-27. 
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sight organ [the eye] and abandon the defilements of the two extremes is 
called dana [the perfection of giving]; for the eye not to be harmed by [the 
afflictions of] the two extremes is called sila [the perfection of upholding the 
precepts]; for the eye to be quiescent and not be agitated by [the afflictions 
of] the two extremes is called ksdnti [the perfection of patience]; for [all 
the senses from] the eye to consciousness to naturally flow into the sea of 
sarvajfià [that is, 'omniscience"] is called [the perfection of] diligence; to 
contemplate the eye in its true nature is called superior concentration [the 
perfection of dhyana meditation]; to illuminate the Middle Way concerning 
the eye by means of universal wisdom is called [the perfection of] wisdom. 
This is what it means [to practice] the "cultivation that is not lacking" for the 
eye. Since there is no lack, one “sees fully [and clearly], and one can perceive 
the dharma realm of the eye. This can be applied [to all the skandhas], so 
that [all the senses] up to and including consciousnesses "with the constancy 
of a Tathagata, complete and without lacking in cultivation, sees fully and 
clearly" Each individual sense organ is simultaneously empty, conventional, 
and the Middle. This threefold contemplation in a single thought is called 
"cultivation that is not lacking.” The eye of wisdom, the Dharma eye, and 
the Buddha eye are realized and attained in a single thought; this is called 
"seeing fully” [The details are] all as explained above. This is so for the sense 
organs; the same is true for the sense objects, and the same is also true for 
all the Dharma teachings. This is the Perfect Teaching for controlling and 
overcoming the sense organs and fulfilling the six perfections. 

In this way, the auxiliary practices of the path assist [in realizing] the 
ultimate path. [95c] You should know that [the practice of] the six perfec- 
tions is able to universally control and overcome all [the passionate afflic- 
tions and delusions of] the sense organs. The Paficavimsati Sūtra says, “The 
one who gives, the one who receives, and the material wealth [itself] are all 
‘unobtainable’; this is the fulfillment of the perfection of giving” Denying 


Sutra at T 8.245b2-8: 


Again, Sariputra, when the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva practices dana-paramita, he 


The same is true for sense organs, 
sense objects, and all teachings: based on 
Chih-is explanation above, one should be 


able to extrapolate all of the details regard- 
ing the rest of the senses and the sense 
objects, and for all the rest of the Buddhist 
teachings. 


The one who gives, the one who 
receives, and the material wealth are all 
unobtainable; this is the fulfillment of 
the perfection of giving J& 5c E 1m 
Oy 18 S.H. fg BUR MEE: see the Paficavimsati 


should give with the mind of sarvajna, 
contemplate all phenomena as illusory. 
[That is,] the giver is unobtainable, 
the thing given is unobtainable, and 
the recipient is unobtainable. This is 
called practicing dána-páramità when 
it is adorned with prajria-padramita and 
the great vow. In this way, Sariputra, 
a bodhisattva-mahàsattva has the 
mind of sarvajnàá, that the marks of 
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these three things and not being attached to them is the essence of dana 
[the perfection of giving]. That one should “fulfill” this means that one 
should practice giving both of material wealth and the Dharma; thus dana is 
completely fulfilled. The phenomena and the principle [of giving] are both 
perfected, and both oneself and others are benefited; this is called “fulfill- 
ment.’ “Phenomenal” [giving] refers to destroying the actual phenomena of 
parsimony and the abandoning of material wealth. The "principle" [of giv- 
ing] refers to destroying parsimonious thoughts and “abandoning” [that is, 
“giving away’ | the Dharma [teachings]. This twofold destroying and twofold 
abandoning means that [both] the essence and function [of giving] are ful- 
filled; this is called the "perfection" (pdramita) [of giving]. 


3. The Steps on the Path, the Six Perfections, 
and the Noble Demeanor of the Buddha [95c7] 


How do the six perfections encompass the noble demeanor of the Buddha? 
The Buddha is endowed with noble demeanors such as ten powers, [four] 
fearlessnesses, and [eighteen] unique qualities. To cultivate the four [types 
of] steps on the path within a single thought is called "cultivating the noble 
demeanor of the Buddha.” To realize the Buddha eye and the Buddha’ wis- 
dom is called “attaining the noble demeanor of the Buddha.” 


1. Encompassing the Ten Powers [95c10] 


For verbal convenience let us clarify the encompassing of the ten powers 
[and so forth] in terms of the steps on the path. 
[1. The power of knowing whether a position or place is suited to the 


the páramitás cannot be grasped or 
attained. It should be known that this 
bodhisattva-mahàsattva is adorned with 
the great vow. 


Realm (T 46.694a21-23), probably based 
on the discussion in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.235-247, has the ten powers as the 
knowledge of: 1. whether a place or posi- 
tion is suited to the path or not ÆRJF R 
JJ; 2. deeds and their respective retribu- 
tions 3€77; 3. meditative states and tech- 
niques 5£ 7J; 4. differences in the faculties 
of sentient beings 1R7J; 5. the range of 
beings hopes or desires &7); 6. dharmas 
and their natures f£7); 7. the different 
destinies or abodes of existence, or the 


Phenomena and principle 5X : that 
is, the principle of giving is fully and per- 
fectly known, and the practice of actually 
giving things is carried out. 

Ten powers +7), fearlessnesses [P9] $ 
&, and unique qualities [FA] 73H: 
these categories have appeared previously 


in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see Glossary. 


Ten powers + 7): this is one of the eigh- 
teen unique characteristics of the Buddha. 
The list given by Chih-i in his Introduc- 
tion to Graded Themes of the Dharma 


places where the paths lead #387); 8. 
your own past existences fa #77); 9. karmic 
destinies of other beings, or of your own 
for the future KARA; and 10. the exhaus- 
tion of the outflow of defilements #27877. 
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path or not.] The four types of the steps on the path are determined in their 
causes and effects by the wisdom [or knowledge] of the four types of the 
Four [Noble] Truths. Knowing [the Noble Truth of] the causes [of suffer- 
ing] as arising and perishing determines the experiencing of suffering in the 
triple world, this has its place; if [knowing the Noble Truth of] the causes 
[of suffering] as arising and perishing leads to the [Hinayana] nirvana of no 
remainder, this has no place. If [knowing the Noble Truth of] the path as 
arising and perishing is able to exhaust suffering and [lead to] the realization 
of nirvana, this has its place; if [knowing] the path as arising and perishing 
leads to [rebirth in] the triple world, this has no place. [The same is true 
for the other four aspects of the Four Noble Truths] up to and including 
[the Truths as "spontaneous"]. [If knowing the Noble Truth of] the causes 
as spontaneous penetratingly leads to [rebirth in] the world of transforma- 
tions, this has its place; if it penetratingly leads to supreme nirvana, this 
has no place. If [knowing the Noble Truths of] the path and extinction as 
spontaneous penetratingly leads to [gaining] universal wisdom, this has its 
place; if it penetratingly leads to [the wisdom of] the two vehicles, this has 
no place. To know these four types of [knowing] causes and results within 
a single thought, and be able to clearly distinguish and determine them, is 
called [the first] "power of [knowing whether] a position [or place] [is suited 
to the path] or not.” Therefore the Tathàgatas preaching of the Dharma is like 
a lion’s roar, [and he says] "It is only within my Dharma that the four fruits of 
the sramana are [possible]? This is the meaning here. 

[2.] The power of the knowledge of karmic deeds and retribution is as 
follows. To know the four types [of the Noble Truth] of the causes [of suffer- 
ing] is to know karmic deeds. To know suffering is to know the retribution 
[from karmic deeds]. The same is true for [the Noble Truths of] the path and 
extinction. To distinguish between the four types of karmic deeds and retri- 
bution, and not be mistaken concerning their shallowness or profundity, is 
the second power. 

[3.] The power to know dhyana meditation is as follows. The four types 
of the Truth of the path include eight types of concentrations. To distinguish 


Four types of the Four Truths VuféUu to be sought? Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 480) 
ai: that is, they follow the same pattern of translates J&J& as “in line with the truth” 
the fourfold structure that is the basis of 
T'ien-tai hermeneutics: arising-and-per- 
ishing (Tripitaka), non-arising (Shared), 
immeasurable (Distinct), and spontane- B inikHUUDDPPE ...: the traditional 
ous (Perfect). commentaries do not give a source for 


This has its place &J&: in the sense that this claim. Perhaps it is too common to 
it is appropriate and useful and something attribute to any one source? 


It is only within my Dharma that the 
four fruits of the sramana are [possible] 
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between shallowness and profundity and to be clearly illuminated concern- 
ing them without any error, is the third power. 

[4-6.] The power to know the faculties, desires, and natures [of beings] 
is as follows. To know that the sufferings and causes [of suffering] of the past 
are not the same [for all sentient beings] is called "the power of [knowing] the 
faculties [of beings].” To know that the present sufferings and causes [of suf- 
fering], and the desires for pleasure, are not the same [for all sentient beings] 
is called “the power of [knowing] the desires [of beings] To know that the 
future suffering and causes [of suffering], and the attainments and losses, are 
not the same [for all sentient beings] is called "the power of [knowing] the 
natures [of beings].” These are the fourth, fifth, and sixth powers. 

[7.] The power to know the places where the paths lead is as follows: to 
know the places to which the four truths of the path lead is called the seventh 
power. 

[8-9.] The power to know your own past lives and the destinies of other 
beings [lit., "divine insight"] is as follows. To be illuminated concerning the 
various potentials in the past, whether good or evil, in one life or many, and 
of the length or shortness of your life span: this is called the power of [know- 
ing] your past existences. To be illuminated [96a]concerning the attractive 
or repulsive places one could be born in the future is called the power of 
divine insight. These are the eighth and ninth powers. 

[10.] The power to exhaust [defiled] outflows refers to the liberation 
of undefiled mind or thoughts of wisdom and so forth that is illumined 
through the four types of the Truth of extinction. 


One dharma teaching thus includes four types. As a king speaks with 
veiled words but a wise minister can understand his intent, so the Buddha 
teaches ten powers that apply to these four types of potentials, so that those 
of the Hinayana are not led to slander the Mahayana and thus harm their 
[potential] good qualities, and those of the Mahayana are not led to attain 
[merely] the Hinayana and thus constrain their good roots. Each indi- 
vidual is alone in what he hears, and each benefits individually. Because 
[the Buddha] has such uncontrived skill in tentative [means] he has the title 
“Humane One" [that is, Sakyamuni]. Bodhisattvas are the wise ministers 
who profoundly understand [the Buddhas] veiled words. If they know that 
his intent is to be found in the Tripitaka [Teachings], they will ask for [the 
standpoint of] “arising-and-perishing.” They inquire earnestly, and lead 
those with [proper] conditions to quickly realize awakening. [The same 
is true for the others of the Fourfold Teachings,] up to knowing that [the 


Humane One fiE1-: The characters are a translation of "Sakyamuni" (sage of the Sakya 
clan), one of the titles of Gotama Buddha. 
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Buddhas] intent is to be found in the Perfect [Teaching]; they will at times 
commend [the standpoint of] "spontaneous" or ask for [the standpoint of] 
“spontaneous, thus leading others to attain understanding. A single sound 
of varied chants is heard by many and all rejoice. The oral mysteries [of the 
Buddha] are unlimited, and the meaning cannot be exhausted. As above, 
there are four interpretations [of the Fourfold Teachings]; how can one 
doubt that this is sufficient? 

Question: The ten powers are the noble demeanor of the Buddha. How 
can they be learned by beginners, and how can they be attained? 

Answer: The Ta chih tu lun says, "When bodhisattvas practice prajrià, 
they do not [yet] dwell in the ten powers or the [four] fearlessnesses. Since 
the Buddha is not lacking in any of the Buddha Dharmas, he can surely dwell 
[in them]. Since bodhisattvas do lack [some] Buddha Dharmas, how can it 
be asserted that they dwell [in the ten powers and so forth]?" Let me explain 
this. When bodhisattvas cultivate the good qualities of a Buddha, for many, 
grave attachments still arise. They must destroy these grave mental states, 
and therefore it is said that they do not [yet] dwell [in the ten powers and so 
forth]. 

[Question:] If this is so, then first you cultivate [the path] but do not 
yet attain [these qualities], and later it is said that you realize the levels [of a 
Buddha]. What, then, does this have to do with beginners? 

[Answer:] If we rely on the chapter on the ten abodes in the Avatamsaka 
Sütra, it says that "bodhisattvas attain the portion of the ten powers due to 
arousing the first aspiration [for enlightenment]? [Later in the sūtra it says] 


Single sound of varied chants — &7& 
"B: "One sound” is representative of the 
Perfect Teaching, and the idea that ulti- 
mately there is only one truth even though 
it is represented in many different ways. 


As above: or, to follow the variant read- 
ing of ik instead of E, “[Although the 
teachings and their meanings are immea- 
surable], we stop at four interpretations." 

When bodhisattvas practice prajna, 
they do not dwell in the ten powers or 
fearlessnesses 1E TREES T 7JER TEE: 
the Kogi (BT-IV, 512) admits that such a 
passage cannot be found in the Ta chih 
tu lun. 

Bodhisattvas attain the portion of the 
ten powers due to arousing the first aspi- 


ration # [X 9) HUG +A: a phrase 


from the Avatamsaka Sutra at T 9.445a7- 
8. Cleary (The Flower Ornament Scripture, 
vol. 1, 385) translates the context: 


What is the enlightening beings abode of 
initial determination? The enlightening 
beings, seeing the magnificence of the 
Buddha, which people like to see, rarely 
encountered, having great power; or see- 
ing their spiritual powers, or hearing pre- 
dictions of enlightenment, or listening to 
their teachings and instructions, or see- 
ing sentient beings suffering sever pains, 
or hearing the far-reaching teaching of 
enlightenment of the Buddhas, develop 
the determination for enlightenment, to 
seek omniscience. The enlightening beings 
arouse determination with ten difficult- 
to-attain objectives: the knowledge of 
what is so and what is not; knowledge of 
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“The divine being Right Mindfulness said to [the bodhisattva] Dharma 
Wisdom, ‘Beginning bodhisattvas cultivate the [provisional] means of the 


consequences of good and bad actions; 
knowledge of superiority and inferiority 
of faculties; knowledge of the differences 
of various understandings; knowledge of 
the differences of various realms; knowl- 
edge of where all paths lead; knowledge 
of all meditations, liberations, and con- 
centrations; knowledge of past lives; 
clairvoyance; knowledge of the universal 
end of indulgence for all time. 


The divine being Right Mindfulness 
said ... this enlightenment does not rely 
on others: a summary of the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Avatamsaka Sütra on "Noble 
Conduct" #£4T, T 9.449a12-c15. The way 
Chih-i picks up phrases here and there 
from the text to produce an abbreviated 
running text can be somewhat mislead- 
ing; for a full translation of this chapter see 
Cleary, The Flower Ornament Scripture, 
vol. 1, 401-3: 


Then the godling Right Mindfulness said 
to the enlightening being Truth Wisdom, 
"In all worlds, enlightening beings, fol- 
lowing the teaching of the Enlightened 
Ones, dye their clothing and leave home 
to become mendicants: how can they 
attain purity of religious practice, and 
from the state of enlightening reach the 
path of unexcelled enlightenment?” 
Truth Wisdom said: Great enlighten- 
ing beings, when performing religious 
practice, should attentively contemplate 
ten things objectively: the body, physi- 
cal action, speech, verbal action, mind, 
mental action, Buddha, the Teaching, the 
religious community, and the precepts. 
They should contemplate in this way: Is 
the body religious practice? And so on, 
down to: Are precepts religious practice? 
If the body were religious practice, then 
religious practice would be not good, it 
would not be the true teaching, it would 
be defiled, it would be impure, it would 
be foul, it would be unclean, it would be 


a corpse, it would be a mass of microbes. 
If physical action were religious practice, 
then religious practice would be walk- 
ing, standing, sitting, lying down, looking 
around, up and down. If speech were 
religious practice, then religious prac- 
tice would be sound and breath, chest, 
tongue, lips, exhalation and inhalation, 
constriction and relaxation, high and 
low, clear and unclear. If verbal activ- 
ity were religious practice, then religious 
practice would be greetings, summary 
explanations, extensive explanations, 
metaphorical explanations, direct expla- 
nations, praise, criticism, definitions, 
explanations accommodated to conven- 
tions, clear explanations.... If the precepts 
are religious practice, is the ordination 
altar the precepts? Is asking about purity 
the precepts? Is teaching proper manners 
the precepts? Is the threefold repetition 
the precepts? Is the instructor the precepts? 
Is the tutor the precepts? Is shaving off 
the hair the precepts? Is putting on the 
monastic garb the precepts? Is begging 
the precepts? Is right livelihood the pre- 
cepts? 

Having contemplated thus, having 
no attachment to the body, no cling- 
ing to practice, no dwelling on doc- 
trine, the past gone, the future not yet 
arrived, the present empty, there is no 
doer, no receiver of consequences; this 
time doesn't move, another time doesn't 
shift — what thing is therein to be called 
religious practice? Where does religious 
practice come from? Where is it? Who 
is the body? By whom is it performed? 
Does it exist? Does it not exist? It is form? 
Is it not form? Is it sensation? Is it not 
sensation? Is it conception? Is it not con- 
ception? Is it action? Is it not action? 
Is it consciousness? Is it not conscious- 
ness? Contemplating in this way, because 
the reality of religious practice cannot 
be apprehended, because the things of 
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ten powers. How do they know that their [worldly] home is not [their true] 
home, so that they can leave home and learn the path? How do they use 
means to cultivate noble conduct, become endowed with the path of the ten 
abodes, and quickly attain bodhi-wisdom?’ [Dharma Wisdom] answered, 
'Bodhisattvas first should distinguish ten types of dharmas, that is, the three 
deeds [of six dharmas], the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, and the pre- 
cepts. If the body [itself] was noble conduct, then noble conduct would be 
defiled, like a mass of worms. If physical deeds [themselves] were noble con- 
duct, then [noble conduct would be] the four activities [of going, stopping, 
sitting, and lying down], glancing around, and lifting and lowering your feet. 
If the mouth [itself] were noble conduct, then [noble conduct would be] 
sounds, breath, lips, teeth, and the movement of the tongue. If verbal deeds 
[themselves] were noble conduct, then [noble conduct would be just] words. 
... [And so forth,] up to, if the precepts [themselves] were noble conduct, the 
[noble conduct would be] the precepts platform, the questions on purity by 


past, present, and future are all empty, 
because the intellect has no attachment, 
because the mind has no obstruction, 
because the sphere of operation is non- 
dual, because expedient means are free, 
because of acceptance of formless truth, 
because of contemplation of formless 
truth, because of knowing the Buddhas 
teaching is equanimious, because of ful- 
filling all qualities of Buddhahood, is such 
practice called pure religious practice. 
Ten things should also be cultivated: 
knowledge of what is so and what is not; 
knowledge of past, present, and future 
consequences of actions; knowledge of 
all meditations, liberations, and concen- 
trations; knowledge of superiority and 
inferiority of faculties; knowledge of all 
kinds of understandings; knowledge of 
all kinds of realms; knowledge of where 
all paths lead; unhindered clairvoyance; 
unhindered knowledge of past lives; 
knowledge of the eternal cancellation 
of habit energy. Contemplating each of 
these ten powers of the enlightened, in 
each power are innumerable meanings; 
one should ask about them, and after 
having heard about them should arouse 
a mind of great kindness and compas- 
sion and observe sentient beings without 


abandoning them, reflect on the teach- 
ings unceasingly, carry out superlative 
deeds without seeking rewards, compre- 
hend that objects are like dreams, like 
illusions, like reflections, like echoes, and 
like magical productions. If enlightening 
beings can unite with such contempla- 
tions, they will not entertain a dualistic 
understanding of things and all enlighten- 
ing teachings will become evident to them: 
at the time of their first determination they 
will immediately attain complete perfect 
enlightenment, will know all things are the 
mind's own nature, and will perfect the 
body of wisdom and understand without 
relying on another. 


The last part of this section has been 
quoted already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see notes at 62a27 and 87a25-26. 

Beginning bodhisattvas 4/4 X 1: or, 
"great beings who have just aroused the 
thought of, or aspiration for, enlighten- 
ment.” 


Three deeds — X: involve six dharmas: 
body, physical deeds, mouth, verbal deeds, 
mind, and mental deeds. 

Questions on purity by the assembly 
of ten [witnesses], the precept master, 


the fourfold motions + Hit Kita 
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the assembly of ten [witnesses], the precept master, the fourfold motions [of 
the ordination ceremony], shaving the head, begging, and so forth? None of 
these are noble conduct. Where is noble conduct? Who possesses noble con- 
duct? The three times [of past, present, and future] are undiscriminated, like 
emptiness. This is called [skillful] means. Again, further cultivation and an 
increase of these ten dharmas results in the ten powers that are exceedingly 
[96b] profound and immeasurable. Those who contemplate in this way will 
quickly attain all the virtuous qualities of the Buddhas. At the time of their 
first aspiration they will already perfect correct awakening, know the true 
nature of all dharmas, and be fully endowed with the body of wisdom, and 
this enlightenment does not rely on others.” In light of this clear text, how 
can it be said that a beginner does not cultivate and realize the ten powers? 
Again, as the Bodhisattva-bhümi says, "Bodhisattvas know the 
tathágata-garbha. They cultivate the dhyana of self-nature before they 
[even] hear or ponder [the Dharma], and attain the realization of uni- 
versal dhyana. There are three types of ‘universal dhyana’ First is that of 
the bliss of manifesting the Dharma. Because of this bliss of manifesting 
the Dharma, this is called the ‘stage of joy. Second is giving birth to the 


TIE: these three items describe the four- 
fold ordination ceremony for becoming a 
monk or nun, which involves stating your 
intent and asking and receiving approval 
three times, and requires the presence of 
three previously ordained masters and 
seven additional witnesses. See also above 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 36b4. 


Bodhisattvas know ... benefiting sen- 
tient beings: see the Bodhisattva-bhümi 
at T 30.921b29-c1o. The context, which 
gives a number of lists of various types of 
dhyana, reads: 

What is the content of the bodhisattva's 
dhyana-pdramita? In brief, there are nine 
types. First is the “dhyana of self-nature" 
BERE. Second is "universal dhyana” — 
#8. Third is “difficult dhyana.” Fourth 
is “all categories of dhyana.” Fifth is “the 
dhyana of good people.” Sixth is “the 
dhyana of all practices.” Seventh is “the 
dhyana of removing passionate afflic- 
tions.” Eighth is “the dhyana of this realm 
and the other realm.” Ninth is “the dhyana 
of being free from mistaken views.” 


What is the “dhyana of self-nature"? 
By nature # the bodhisattvas practice 
worldly and transworldly good [deeds] 
before they hear or ponder Bi [the 
Dharma]. They singlemindedly dwell 
peacefully, either in cessation 1E, or in 
contemplation $8, or in these two in the 
same way, or in these [two] integrated. 
This is the “dhyana of self-nature.” 

What is the "universal dhyana" of the 
bodhisattvas? In brief there are two 
types: first are the worldly, and second 
are the transworldly [dhyanas]. Again, 
depending on the place, there should be 
three types for each. First is the dhyana 
of dwelling in the bliss from manifesting 
the Dharma. Second is the dhyàna of 
giving birth to the virtuous quality of the 
samadhi. Third is the dhyana of benefit- 
ing sentient beings. 

The nine types of dhyàna have appeared 
previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
30c19-20. 

Bliss of manifesting the Dharma RE 
# or, “the manifestation of Dharma bliss"? 
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samápatti (concentration) of the potential (gotra) of the ten powers, and 
to the removal [of afflictions] and realizations of those of the two vehicles. 
Third is the dhyana of benefiting sentient beings.” [Being at the stages of] the 
ten abodes is called "hearing and pondering" [the Dharma], and [being at 
the stages of] the ten levels of practice is called "wisdom through hearing" 
[the Dharma]. By cultivating [the dhyàna of] self-nature before this "hearing 
and pondering” [the Dharma], you realize the universal dhyanas, the attain- 
ment of which includes these three dharmas. 

How, then, can it be said that these [dharmas] are not for the beginner 
to cultivate or to realize? The evidence of these three [texts] is clear. The 
steps on the path, the six perfections, and the ten powers of the Buddha are 
mutually involved and encompass each other, as I have explained above. If 
you cultivate the steps on the path and the six perfections, this is to cultivate 
the ten powers of the Buddha. If you regulate and overcome the six sense 
faculties and fulfill the six perfections, you will have fulfilled the ten powers, 
which is no different from dwelling in the noble demeanor of the Buddha. 

The Treatise on the Ten Stages says, "[The ten] powers are all support- 
ing aids, and their energy cannot be exhausted.” The Bodhisattva-bhümi 
says, "Ihe attainment of something superior and the ability to endure it is 
called ‘power.” These ten “places” [that is, the ten powers?] are like reality; 
they involve freedom from empty delusions and victory over the demons. 
It involves practice on your own; therefore it is called "the attainment of 
something superior.’ It involves the ability to benefit sentient beings through 
[skillful] means; therefore it is called "the ability to endure.” 

[Question:] The power of the Buddha is immeasurable. Why is it limited 
to ten [types]? 

[Answer:] In reality there is only one wisdom, but we say there are ten 
with relation to ten matters. These ten are sufficient for transforming sentient 
beings. When ten are provided, the rest should also be known. The Angulimala 
Sutra says, “The ‘ten powers’ are a teaching for sravakas, and are not of the 


and bodhisattvas to attain mastery over 
samadhi, and by this mastery over samadhi 
be able to endure all with regard to your 
desires. This is called “noble power.’ 


Powers are all supporting aids, and 
their energy cannot be exhausted 77 AK 
858.7) AS 3] $338: a phrase from the Treatise 
on the Ten Stages, T 26.82b6-7. 


The attainment of something supe- 
rior and the ability to endure it is 
called “power” {$F 46 8E 5377: See the 
Bodhisattva-bhumi, T 30.896b28-c7, 
although the phrasing is different: 

What is “power”? In brief, there are 

three types. The first is for Buddhas 


The “ten powers” are a teaching for 
sravakas, and are not of the Mahayana. 
The Mahayana involves immeasurable 
powers t 7) Æ% Mm JEE RT fiT ARA E 
7): verses in the Añgulimāla Sūtra, T 
2.532b5-7: 

The so-called nine-sectioned sütras 
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Mahayana. The Mahayana involves immeasurable powers.” These two inter- 
pretations more fully manifest the meaning of the four types of the ten powers. 


2. Encompassing the Four Fearlessnesses [96b20] 


How do the parts of the way encompass the four fearlessnesses? [1] Fear- 
lessness from [having attained] omniscience refers to completely knowing 
the four types of the [Noble] Truth of suffering and making [conventional] 
distinctions [concerning this truth] for the sake of others, to clearly indicate 
their faults, to be determined and roar like a lion, without even a trace of 
fear, and to have no difficulty in affirming this teaching [as right] or denying 
that teaching [as wrong]. [2] Fearlessness [in teaching] the obstacles to the 
path refers to being determined and roar like a lion even if the four types of 
the [Noble] Truth of the causes [of suffering] obstruct the four [types of the 
Noble Truths of] the path and extinction, and to have no difficulty in saying 
that this does not [really] obstruct the path. [3] Fearlessness in [teaching] 
exhaustively of suffering and the path refers to [knowing] the four types [of 
the Noble Truth] of the path and being able to practice the path, attaining 
the exhaustion of suffering and transcending this [mundane] world, being 
determined and roar like a lion, without even a trace of fear. [4] Fearless- 
ness from having no outflows [of defilements] refers to the four types of the 
[Noble] Truth of extinction each having something to be realized and each 
having something to be extinguished, to be determined and roaring like a 
lion, without even a trace of fear. Thus the steps on the path and [the four] 
fearlessnesses are mutually involved and encompass each other. If you culti- 
vate the steps on the path and the six perfections, this is to cultivate fearless- 
ness, [96c] and to dwell in the noble demeanor of the Buddha. 


Are of the Sravaka vehicle; is without fear because he is knowledgable 


They are not of the Mahayana. about all things; 2. fearlessness from hav- 
me Mahāyāna consists of a single ing exhausted all defilements RÆ, that is, 
vehicle. 


the Buddha is without fear because he has 
exhaustively severed all passionate afflic- 
tions and defilements; 3. fearlessness in 
teaching the obstacles to the path a BE;S, 
that is, the Buddha teaches without fear 
about the causes of suffering and the delu- 
sions and so forth that are obstacles to the 


The Tathagata’s wisdom is unobstructed; 
Why are ten named? 


The so-called ten types of power 
Belong to the Sravaka vehicle; 

They are not of the Mahayana. 
The Mahayana involves immeasurable 
powers. 


Four fearlessnesses Vu ##PT #: the Intro- 
duction to Graded Themes of the Dharma 
Realm lists four fearlessnesses as follows: 
1. fearlessness from [having attained] 
omniscience —9J8, that is, the Buddha 


path; 4. fearlessness in exhaustively teach- 
ing about suffering and the path dis e is, 
that is, the Buddha teaches exhaustively 
and without fear about how to resolve suf- 
fering in this world (T 46.694c14-695a20). 
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The Ta chih tu lun says, "To be fully endowed [with good qualities] 
within your mind is called ‘power’; to function externally without being 
afraid is called “fearlessness.” The Treatise on the Ten Stages says, "Why is it 
said that there are 'four' for the single matter (dharma) called fearlessness? It 
is because you have no doubt concerning four matters that there are said to 
be four [types].” [On the other hand,] the Buddha has no fear with regard to 
all dharmas. Why, then, are there only four [types of fearlessness]? [Because] 
this raises the essential matters and reveals the details [concerning these four 


types of fearlessness]; then you will not have fear concerning other matters. 


To be fully endowed [with good quali- 
ties] within your mind is called ‘power’; 
to function externally without being 
afraid is called ‘fearlessness AUB EAB 
75} FA SEE 2; BER: see the questions on the 
resemblances between the ten powers and 
the four fearlessnesses at T 25.242a29-b26, 
following the section on the ten powers 
(235a-241b). Many of the phrases in this 
section by Chih-i seem to have been taken 
from this section in the Ta chih tu lun. 
Lamotte (La Traité 3, 1573-75) translates: 


Question. — Les dix forces (bala) sont 
des savoirs (jfiána) et les quatre assu- 
rances (vaisáradya), elles aussi, sont des 
savoirs. Quelles sont donc les ressem- 
blances et le différences? 

Résponse. — Quand on expose au 
long (vistarena) les qualités (guna) du 
Buddha, il sagit de bala; quand on les 
expose en bref (samksepena), il s'agit de 
vaisaradya. 

En outre, là ot il y a activité (kriyda), il y 
a bala; là où il n'y a ni doute (samdsaya) 
ni difficulté (duskara), il y a vaisáradya. 

La ot la sagess (prajfia) saccumule, il y 
a bala; quand on disperse les ignorances 
(avidyà), il y a vaisaradya. 

Accumuler les bons dharma (kusa- 
la-dharma), cest bala; détruire les mau- 
vais dharma (akusaladharma), cest vai- 
Saradya.... 

Question. — Quappelle-t-on assurance 
(vaisáradya)? 

Réponse. — Labsence de doute (nih- 
samsaya), labsence de crainte (nir- 
bhaya), le non-recul de la sagesse, ne pas 


se décourager (andlinata), ne pas s horri- 
piler (aromaharsa), en toutes choses agir 
comme on l'a dit (tathavadi tathakari), 
voilà le vaisaradya. 


Chodron (3, 1288-89) translates: 


Question. - The ten powers are knowl- 
edges and the four fearlessnesses are also 
knowledges. What are the similarities 
and the differences? 

Answer. When the qualities of the 
Buddha are explained at length, this is 
power; when they explained in brief, this 
is fearlessness. 

Furthermore, when there is activity, 
this is power; when there is neither doubt 
nor difficulty, this is fearlessness. 

When wisdom is accumulated, this is 
power; when ignorance is dispersed, this 
is fearlessness. 

Accumulating good dharmas is power; 
destroying bad dharmas is fearlessness.... 


Question. - What is fearlessness called? 
Answer. - The absence of doubt, the 
absence of fear, the non-decline of wis- 
dom, not becoming discouraged, not 
becoming exasperated, acting in all ways 
as has been said, all that is fearlessness. 
Why is it said that there are "four" ... 
said to be four: — iE S Rz P gu. 
DU 3 rh d SES S UU: see the Treatise on Ten 
Stages at T 26.82a9-11: 
Question: (There is] one dharma called 
‘fearlessness. Why, then, are there four? 
Answer: It is within four matters that one 
has no doubt or fear; therefore there are 


four [types]. 
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3. Encompassing the Eighteen Unique Qualities [96c5] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the eighteen unique qualities is as 


follows. 


Eighteen unique qualities: see the dis- 
cussion of the eighteen unique qualities 
of the Buddha in a long section of the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.247b11-256b4 (Lamotte, 
Le Traité 3, 1625-1701). The Ta chih tu lun 
(247b11-19) lists them as follows (Lamotte, 
1625-1626): 

Voici les dix huit attributs exclusifs (astda- 
dasavenikadharma): 

1. Le Tathagata na pas de faute corporelle 
(nàsti tathagatasya skhalitam). 

2. I'l na pas de faute vocale (ndasti ravi- 
tam). 

3. I'l na pas de mémoire défaillante (ndasti 
musitasmrtità). 

4. I'l na pas notion de variété (nàásti nānā- 
tvasamjna). 

5. I'l na pas de pensée non-concentrée 
(nasty asamahitam cittam). 

6. I'l na pas d'indifférence inconsidérée 
(nasty apratisamkhyayopeksa). 

7. Pl ma pas perte de zèle (nasti chan- 
da-parihanih). 

8. P] n'a pas perte d'énergie (nàsti 
virya-parihanih). 

9. I'l na pas perte de mémoire (nasti 
smrti-parihànih). 

10. I'l n'a pas perte de sagesse (ndasti 
prajna-parihanih). 

11. I'l na pas perte de déliverance (ndsti 
vimuktiparihanih). 

12. I'l n'a pas perte du savoir et de la 
vision de la déliverance (nàsti vimukti- 
jriana-darsanaparihanih). 

13. Tout acte corporel du Tathagata est 
précédé du savoir et accompagne le 
savoir (sarvam tathdgatasya kayakarma 
jiánapürvamgamam jnandnuparivarti). 
14. Tout acte vocal est précédé du savoir 
et accompagne le savoir (sarvam vak- 
karma jnadnapurvamgamam jnananu- 
parivarti). 

15. Tout acte mental est précédé du 
savoir et accompagne le savoir (sar- 


vam manaskarma jnanapurvamgamam 
jiánánu-parivarti). 

16. Il a sur le temps passé un savoir et une 
vision sans attache et sans obstacle (atite 
dhvany asangam apratihatam jnanam 
darsanam ). 

17. Il a sur le temps futur un savoir et 
une vision sans attache et sans obstacle 
(anàgate dhvany asangam apratihatam 
jnanam darsanam). 

18. Il a sur le temps présent un savoir et 
une vision sans attache et sans obstacle 
(pratyutpanne dhvany asangam aprati- 
hatam jfianam darsanam). 


Chodron (3, 1335-36) translates: 


Here are the eighteen special attributes: 


1. The Tathagata has no bodily defect. 

2. He has no vocal defect. 

3. He has no failure of memory. 

4. He has no notion of variety. 

5. He does not have an unconcentrated 
mind. 

6. He does not have thoughtless indiffer- 
ence. 

7. He has no loss of zealousness. 

8. He has no loss of exertion. 

9. He has no loss of mindfulness. 

10. He has no loss of wisdom. 

11. He has no loss of liberation. 

12. He has no loss of the knowledge and 
vision of deliverance. 

13. Every bodily action of the Tathagata is 
preceded by knowledge and accompa- 
nies knowledge. 

14. Every vocal action is preceded by 
knowledge and accompanies knowl- 
edge. 

15. Every mental action is preceded by 
knowledge and accompanies knowl- 
edge. 

16. He has non-attached and unobstructed 
knowledge about past time. 

17. He has non-attached and unobstructed 
knowledge about future time. 
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First is to be [1] physically and [2] verbally without fault. These two 
qualities correspond to [the aspects of] the four types of the steps on the 
path of right deeds, [right] speech, and [right] way of life. 

Not being haughty when receiving offerings, and not becoming dejected 
when being subject to slander is called [5] “complete meditative concentra- 
tion? #£4\%E-L. To constantly maintain concentration in the four proper 
activities [of going, stopping, sitting, and lying down] is called [6] "not being 
indifferent to or abandoning anyone" #7AIL FS. These two qualities cor- 
respond to the aspects of the four types of the steps on the path of the eight 
types of concentration. 

To cultivate the precepts physically and [to cultivate] wisdom mentally 
without becoming exhausted is called [7] “not lacking in zeal” iik. To 
compassionately save others, and to abide calmly in quiescent extinction 
that neither increases nor decreases, is called [8] "not lacking in diligence" 
MEI. To experience suffering for immeasurable kalpas for the sake of all 
sentient beings is called [9] “not lacking in mindfulness” S7. These three 
qualities correspond to the aspects of the four types of the steps on the path 
of the eight types of diligence. 

To constantly illuminate the minds of sentient beings in the three times 
[of past, present, and future], without contemplating anything else, and to 
preach the Dharma for their sake without losing the previous mindfulness, 
is called [10] “not lacking wisdom" Z. To keep in mind the [mundane] 
matters of the three times and not forget them is called [11] "not lacking in 
liberation" #4 Æj. To spontaneously attain awakening, unlike those of 
the two vehicles, is called [12] "not lacking in the knowledge and insight of 
liberation" #450 RÆ. To have as your basis the wisdom of all physical 
deeds, and to attain unobstructed wisdom to preach without exhaustion, is 
called [13] “physical deeds accompanied by the action of wisdom" RHE 
f1. [14-15] The action of wisdom accompanied by verbal and mental [deeds] 
is also like this. These eleven qualities correspond to the ten types of wisdom 
within the four types of the steps on the path. 

The summation of the encompassing of these qualities [by the steps on 
the path] is as explained above. 


18. He has non-attached and unobstructed 
knowledge about the present time. 


without fault mentally «3€ X, [4] equa- 
nimity with regard to sentient beings # 
5248, and [16-18] to be unobstructed in 
wisdom and knowledge with regard to 


Eleven qualities +—i#&: Presumably 
including the five qualities that are not 


specifically mentioned here (though 
alluded to in the descriptions of other of 
the eighteen qualities), that is, [3] to be 


all that was in the past 4? $8 X8 5 tt Re, 
present 4 8 X13 ££ tt eke, and future 4923 
FARK HERE 
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4. Encompassing the Four Unobstructed Eloquences [96c19] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the four unobstructed wisdoms [or 
“eloquences’; pratisamvid] is as follows. To be unobstructed with regard to 
the Dharma teachings refers to the names and words of the Dharma teach- 
ings with regard to the four types of the Four [Noble] Truths. Names and 
words are discriminated by the mind; if there is no mind [or thoughts, or 
mental process], then what will produce names? Since we already realize 
that one thought — is immeasurable thoughts, we can also know that one 
name is immeasurable names. "Names" are inexhaustible. This is called "to 
be unobstructed concerning the Dharma teachings.” 

To be unobstructed with regard to the meaning [of the Dharma] refers 
to [realizing that] all Dharma teachings and all names return to one mean- 
ing, that is, the meaning of truth as it is. This is called "to be unobstructed 
with regard to the meaning.’ 

To be unobstructed with regard to words refers to fully understand- 
ing all [verbal expressions], even though the words and expressions of the 
sentient beings of the ten dharma realms are not the same. The sounds and 
words of the ten realms are realized in one sound and word, so if you know 
[the words of] one realm, you understand [the words of all] ten realms, 
without any obstructions. This is called "to be unobstructed with regard to 
words.” 

Again, the “Dharma teachings” consist of the Dharma gates of the Four 
[Noble] Truths, the “meaning” consists of the four types of the Truth of the 
path, and the “words” consist of the four types of the Truth of suffering. 

To be unobstructed with regard to eloquence in preaching refers to be 
skillful in using the four types of the Four Truths as applied to the capaci- 
ties and conditions [of sentient beings]. To turn and join [the immeasurable 
variations of the teachings] and to preach without exhaustion, leading others 
to the bliss of hearing [the Dharma], preaching all words within one word, 
[97a] with all meanings expressed in all sounds; this is surely the way to be 
imbued with benefits individually, each according to one’s spiritual capability. 

The summation of the encompassing [of these by the steps on the path] 
is as explained above. 


Four unobstructed wisdoms [elo- four fearlessnesses and eighteen unique 
quences] Uu i% (##): seethelongsection dharmas. The four are: unobstructed 
on four eloquences (catus-pratisamvid), wisdom concerning the meaning #, the 
T 25.246a22-247b3 (Lamotte, Le Traité Dharma (teachings) i£, words &t, and 
3, 1614-24), between the sections on the eloquence in preaching £z. 
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5. Encompassing the six supranormal powers [9722] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the six supranormal powers is as 
follows. The three supranormal powers of the [divine] eye [X]BR, [divine] 
ear [X], and appearing wherever you wish 41% are as explained above 
in the section on regulating and overcoming the sense faculties. [The three 
supranormal powers of] reading other minds fù, knowing past lives Taam, 
and exhausting defilements ii: are as explained in [the section on] the ten 
powers. 


6. Encompassing the three illuminating insights [973] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the three illuminating insights is as 
explained under the six supranormal powers. 


7. Encompassing the four inducements [9724] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the four inducements is as follows. 
If you give, this is encompassed by the components of awakening of aban- 
donment [or equanimity] (upeksasambodhyana) and removal [of afflictions] 
among the four types of the parts of the path. “Loving words” are included 
in right deeds, [right] speech, and [right] way of life among the four types 
of the parts of the path. “Beneficial action” and “help through affinity” cor- 
respond to the eight concentrations among the four types of the parts of the 
path. Concentration (samadhi) involves supranormal power, and therefore 
you are able to perform beneficial actions and to help through [feeling] affin- 
ity [for others]. 


Six supranormal powers 7x (i$)58: for 
details, see the lengthy treatment in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.264a21-265b16 (Lamotte, 
Le Traité 4, 1809-27). 


Regulating and overcoming the sense 
facuties M{KshtR: see above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 84c-95c. 

Ten powers: see above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 95c-96b. 

Three illuminating insights —8B3: the 
three supranormal insights attained by 
arhats: 1. the ability to see the conditions 
and events of the past and thus know the 
faults of oneself and others; 2. the ability 
to see the results that are to come in the 
future, and thus be able to sever mistaken 


views; and 3. the ability to know and thus 
exhaust all the passionate afflictions of the 
present. 


Four inducements 24%: four meth- 
ods used to induce people to convert to 
the Buddhist path: 1. dana fii: "giving" 
(preaching) the Dharma, and giving things 
that people need; 2. priya-vadita 88: 
inducing people through “loving” words; 
3. artha-carya #47: "beneficial action’; 
helping people through physical, verbal, 
or mental conduct; and 4. samanarthatà 
[a] 34: "help through affinity"; to help oth- 
ers by putting oneself in their position, 
and being able to help through the affinity 
thus experienced. 
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8. Encompassing dharani [97a7] 


1239 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass dharani is as follows. Holding good 
qualities is like a vessel filled to the brim with water; inhibiting evil qualities 
is like building [a fence of] thorns to protect the fruit. This corresponds to 
the four proper endeavors among the aspects of the four types of the steps 
on the path. One endeavors to hinder two evil [qualities], and endeavors to 
arouse two good [qualities]. Therefore the Treatise on the Ten Stages says, 


Encompassing dharani PCIE: 
see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.268a1-b4 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1854-69). The 
functions of dharani as described in this 
section include helping one to "hold" or 
"retain" ## what you have heard (268a2-7) 
and to bring out the "good qualities" 3 
of a bodhisattva (268a29-b4). Lamotte (Le 
Traité 4, 1865 and 1869) translates: 


Auiconque veut retenir ce qu'il a 
entendu doit y songer attentivement de 
facon à développer sa mémoire (smrti). 
D'abord il doit songer à une chose ana- 
logue [déjà connue de lui] et y lier sa 
pensée de facon à découvrir une chose 
qu'il na pas encore vue. Ainsi Tcheou- 
li-pan-to-kia (Cadapanthaka) mit tant 
d'attention à nettoyer des chaussures de 
cuir (upanáha) que son esprit (manas) se 
concentra et qu'il élimina les souillures 
de sa pensée (cittamala). Telle est, chez le 
débutant (adikarmika), la Dharani rete- 
nant ce quon a entendu.... 

Le Bodhisattva que obtient toutes les 
concentrations du triple temps (trya- 
dhvasamádhi), — concentration de 
l'éclat sans obstacle (@nantaryaprabha), 
etc. — obtient en chacune de ces concen- 
trations d'innombrables et incalculables 
Dharani. Mises ensemble elles portent 
le nom de Parficasatadháranimukha "Les 
cinq cents moyens de mémorisation" et 
constituent le trésor des bons attributs 
et qualités du Bodhisattva (bodhisattva- 
kusaladharmagunakosa). 


Chodron (3, 1533-35) translates: 


Whoever wishes to retain that which he 
has heard must think of it attentively so 


as to develop his memory. First he should 
think of an analogous thing (already 
familiar to him] and to join that to his 
mind so as to discover a thing that he has 
not yet seen. Thus Cüdapanthaka paid so 
much attention to cleaning leather shoes 
that his mind became concentrated and 
he eliminated the stains of his mind. In 
the beginner, this is the dharani of retain- 
ing what one has heard.... 

The bodhisattva who acquires all the 
concentrations of the three times - con- 
centration of unhindered brilliance, 
etc., - acquires each of these innumer- 
able incalculable dharanis. Together, 
they are given the name of paricasata- 
dháranimukha, "the five hundred means 
of memorizing and constitute the trea- 
sury of the good attributes and qualities 
of the bodhisattva. 

In other sections ofthe Mo-ho chih-kuan 
Chih-i discusses the use of dharani as a 
way to control or overcome evil qualities; 
see the section on the Vaipulya Samadhi, 
13429-1445. 

Inhibiting evil qualities 27438: in his 
description of the Great Vaipulya Dharani, 
one of Chih-i's definitions of dharani is 
"the great secret essence for inhibiting 
evil and sustaining good" iE € fr, in 
turn based on a definion of dharani as 
"securing good qualities" and "preventing 
unwholesome propensities" in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.95c10016. For details, see note 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 13b23. 


Building [a fence of thorns] to protect 
fruit ZI: or, “apply thorns to hinder 
[the development of evil] fruit"? 
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Severing evil qualities that have already arisen 
is like removing a poisonous snake. 
Severing evil qualities that have not yet arisen 
is like making a dike for flowing water [in anticipation of a flood]. 
Bolstering good that has already arisen 
is like irrigating plants that produce sweet fruit. 
[Encouraging] good qualities that have not yet arisen 
is like boring on wood to produce a fire. 


9. Encompassing the Thirty-two Major Marks [97a15] 


[For the steps on the path] to encompass the thirty-two major marks [of the 
Buddha] is as follows. The Treatise on the Ten Stages says that "In the chapter 
on the thirty-two marks in the Abhidharma, each individual mark is distin- 
guished as having three types, that is, the essence of the mark, the karmic 
deeds [or causes] of the mark, and the results of the mark.” The Ta chih tu 
lun says that "Over a hundred kalpas, [the Buddha] plants the seeds of the 
thirty-two marks.” This is the meaning here. 


Hinder two evil and arouse two good 
qualities $j;5 — 3 8]/F —#: That is, one 
strives to hinder the arising of evil quali- 
ties that have not yet arisen and extinguish 
evil qualities that have already arisen, and 
one strives to arouse good qualities that 
have not yet arisen and maintain good 
qualities that have already arisen. 


Treatise on the Ten Stages: verses quoted 
from the Treatise at T 26.106c17-20. 
Thirty-two major marks = t =+: fora 
list of the thirty-two major physical marks 
of a Buddha, see Hurvitz, Chih-i, 353-55. 
Following the pattern in this whole section 
of taking up themes in order from the Ta 
chih tu lun, see also the long section on the 
thirty-two major marks and eighty minor 
marks in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.273a10- 
276b20 (Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1905-30). 

.. each individual mark is distin- 
guished as having three types, that is, the 
essence of the mark, the karmic deeds 
[or causes] of the mark, and the results 
of the mark — —18 — f$) paR tH HS 18 TH 
A: see the Treatise on the Ten Stages at T 


26.6bc27-29: 

In the chapter on the thirty-two marks in 
the Abhidharma, each individual mark is 
distinguished as having three types. They 
should all be known in this way. Ques- 
tion: What are the three types with which 
each individual mark is distinguished? 
Answer: the first is taught as the essence 
of the mark fH88; the second is taught as 
the result of the mark fH; the third is 
taught as the activity [karmic deeds] of 
the mark fH3€. 


This passage has already been quoted 
above: see Mo-ho chih-kuan 1324. 


Over a hundred kalpas, [the Buddha] 
plants the seeds of the thirty-two marks 
Ei 5) fi — + — T8: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.87b24-27, where it says that it takes only 
takes ninety-one kalpas, if all goes well. 
See Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 252); Chodron (1, 
213) translates: 

Question. During how long a time does 
the Bodhisattva accomplish the [actions 
producing] the thirty-two marks? 

Answer. During a hundred kalpas if 
he goes slowly, during ninety-one kal- 
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If we step back and examine this [encompassing of the thirty-two 
marks] in terms of the aspects of the six perfections of the steps on the path 
of the Tripitaka [Teachings], [we should say that] in the final analysis it does 
not go beyond giving, [upholding] the precepts, and wisdom. I will not go 
into a troublesome explanation, but you should be able to know the meaning 
of encompassing [in this context]. 

The essence, activities, and fruit of the [thirty-two] marks for the Shared 
Teachings are not the same as the above [for the Tripitaka Teachings]. If we 
were to seek the Buddha [only] with regard to these [physical] marks, then a 
world ruler (Cakravartiraja) would [the same as] a Tathagata. People [who 
think] in this way practice a heterodox way. The Buddha taught that "the 
thirty-two marks are not [substantial] thirty-two marks.” Each and every one 
is purified by the mind of emptiness; that which corresponds to emptiness is 
called a [true] mark. The Treatise on the Ten Stages again says, "Bodhisattvas 
single-mindedly cultivate the deeds [that cause] the thirty-two marks, and 
all have wisdom as their basis.’ This refers to the wisdom of emptiness. If so, 
then the thirty-two marks are all encompassed by the perfection of wisdom 
and the ten wisdoms that are the aspects of [the steps on] the path. This is the 
meaning [in the context] of the Shared Teachings. 

Again, the two previous [Tripitaka and Shared] Teachings of the steps 
on the path clarify the causes so that you can attain [the thirty-two marks] 
through cultivating the karmic deeds for the marks, and discuss the fruits so 
that you can attain the essence of the marks. However, though these marks 
are a little superior to those of the world ruler (cakraraja), Mara is also able 
to transform himself [to possess them]; therefore they are not particularly 
unique [to the Buddha]. [Also,] when you enter nirvana without remainder, 
these marks are extinguished forever. This is like obtaining a bronze [mir- 
ror], but not being able to see your face [in it]. Those of the two vehicles 


pas if he goes quickly. The Bodhisattva 
Sakyamuni realized the thirty-two marks 
in ninety-one kalpas. 


means of the thirty-two marks. Why? 
The Tathàgata teaches that the thirty- 
two marks are not [substantial] marks, 
[therefore] they are called thirty-two 
marks. 


It is not clear how these two passages 
illustrate the point Chih-i is making here. 


Cakravartiraja is the same as a Tatha- 
gata $$ £ EBD 0K: because a world 
ruler is also endowed with these physical 
marks of a “great man.” 

Thirty-two marks are not thirty-two 
marks = + —fBED3E — T —fB: A phrase 
from The Diamond Sutra, T 8.750a22-23: 

You cannot perceive the Tathagata by 


Bodhisattvas single-mindedly culti- 
vate the deeds [that cause] the thirty-two 
marks, and all have wisdom as their basis 
BRE LBA=TIARAUBBA: a 
phrase from the Treatise on the Ten Stages, 
T 26.65c24-25, from the beginning of its 
explanation of the "karmic deeds" that 
cause the thirty-two marks. 
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and the Buddha of the Tripitaka [Teachings] can both realize true [empti- 
ness], but this is not the [ultimate] image of the Dharma realm. You should 
know that the two previous [97b] [understandings of the] steps on the path 
are not the [true, ultimate] cultivation of the [thirty-two] marks. The latter 
two [interpretations] of the steps on the path [of the Distinct and Perfect 
Teachings] are the [true, ultimate] cultivation of the [thirty-two] marks. 
The Lotus Sütra says, "Having profoundly mastered the features of offences 
and goodness, and universally illuminating all ten directions, [the Buddha's] 
extremely subtle and pure Dharma body is endowed with the thirty-two 
marks.” If you realize the Middle Way, then the Middle Way is endowed 
with these [thirty-two] marks. As we see in the Lotus Sūtra, if those of the 
two vehicles are exposed to, signified concerning, awakened, and enter the 
sublime [Dharma] and encounter the Middle Way, they receive the predic- 
tion of the eight phases of a Buddhas life. This is analogous to acquiring 
a mirror in which myriad images will certainly be reflected; those of the 
Mahayana attain the Middle [Way] and so there is nothing that they cannot 
manifest. The “marks of the Dharma body” are called the “true marks.” The 
Vimalakirti Sutra says, "The Buddha] has already abandoned the marks and 
characteristics of worldly existence.” The world ruler and Mara adorn their 
bodies with worldly marks, but these are all empty delusions; therefore it is 
said that [the Buddha] "has already abandoned" them. The Middle Way is 
like a clear mirror; originally it has no marks [but only reflects images]. To 


Having profoundly mastered ... is 
endowed with the thirty-two marks i% 
3E JETR TH o +H WIRES RET 
Z: these verses from the Lotus Sūtra, T 
9.35b28-29, have been quoted many times 
already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. See note 
at 6c2-3; see also above at 40b26, 41c29- 
42a2, and 49c28-29. 

Expose, signify, awaken, enter faa 18 
A: these famous phrases from the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.97a22-bi, have been used many 
times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
For details, see note at 26b27, and use at 
31a8—9, 34a21, 81b26, and 85a6. 


Receive the prediction of the eight 
aspects of a Buddha /\#H ic: that is, 
they will receive the assurance that they 
will experience the various aspects of a 
Buddha’ historical life—from descending 
from the Tusita heaven and entering his 


mother’s womb, to turning the wheel of 
the Dharma and entering final nirvana. In 
short, they will become Buddhas. 


Those of the Mahayana attain the 
Middle and so there is nothing that they 
cannot manifest KÆ HHA AH: or, 
“the Mahayana [teachings] consist of the 
Middle, so there is nothing that is does 
not manifest”? 


True marks X ff: In contrast to the 
temporary and conventional physical 
marks of the historical Buddha? 


Has already abandoned the marks and 
characteristics of worldly existence tZ 
HEHA A THÉ: a phrase from the open- 
ing passage of the Vimalakirti Sutra at T 
24.537218. Rather than “marks and char- 
acteristics” #84, however, the sūtra has 
“adorning marks" fHff. This is given as a 
variant reading in the Taisho text. 
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have no [substantial] marks and yet [to manifest] marks means that [having] 
somewhat attractive or ugly [features] depends on this—more or less [mani- 
festing them] in response to conditions. Such a universal manifestation of a 
physical body are "true marks? The Contemplation of the Buddha of Immea- 
surable Life says "Ihe Buddha Amitayus has eighty-four thousand marks, 
and each individual mark contains eighty-four thousand secondary marks.” 
The Satya Sūtra and the Avatamsaka Sütra all say, “The [thirty-two major] 
marks are like a sea of great marks, and the [eighty] secondary marks are like 
a sea of minor marks.” This is called a “sea of marks"; why should it be lim- 
ited to thirty-two marks? Conditions are not the same, and there are more or 
less depending on the person. These are the truly real marks, and are encom- 
passed by the steps on the path of the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings]. This 
meaning should be known, and does not require going into details. 


4. Summary [97b14] 


You should thus know that the auxiliary practices of the path of the six per- 
fections encompass all good dharmas, which are immeasurable and unlim- 
ited, as I have taken up above in twelve sections to indicate only a fragment 
of the meaning. You should know that the remaining (elements that are not 
explicitly discussed] are also encompassed. Since the auxiliary practices of 
the path are like this, how much more is it so of the path proper. 


The Buddha Amitayus has eighty-four 
thousand marks, and each individual 
mark contains eighty-four thousand 
secondary marks Seth / SM + 48H— 
— FA AEU Fi: see the Contemplation 
of the Buddha of Immeasurable Life at T 
12.343b24-25, which continues, “Each 
individual secondary marks contains 
eighty-four thousands rays of light. Each 
individual ray of light illuminates the 
worlds in the ten directions.” 


The [thirty-two major] marks are like 
a sea of great marks, and the [eighty] 
secondary marks are like a sea of minor 
marks HR A JB ig 3T 38) Bis: the Satya 
Sutra discusses the thirty-two major marks 
and eighty minor marks at T 9.342a-345c, 
but there is no mention of marks being 
like a “sea.” The Avatamsaka Sūtra dis- 


cusses the thirty-two major marks in 
Chapter 29, the “Sea of the Tathagata’s 
Marks,” at T 9.601a22-606c25 


Twelve sections T —1&: it is not clear 
how this chapter is to be divided into 
twelve sections. Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 
412) interprets this as referring to the 
explication of 1. regulating and over- 
coming the six sense faculties, 2. the ten 
powers, 3. the four fearlessnesses and 
the eighteen unique qualities, 4. the four 
unobstructed [wisdoms or eloquences], 5. 
the six supranormal powers, 6. the three 
illuminating insights, 7. the four induce- 
ments, 8. dharani, 9. the thirty-two major 
marks (and eighty minor marks), and 10. 
all dharmas. However, this still does not 
add up to twelve sections, unless items 3. 
and 9. are each counted as two. 


8. Knowing the Graded Levels of Attainment [97b17-99a29] 


Eighth is to clarify the graded levels [of attainment]. There are two types 
of levels, the true [levels] and those of resemblance. Those who have the 
knowledge and insight of liberation can clearly discriminate between [true] 
vermilion and the violet [color that resembles it]. They will not make the 
mistake of saying that they have attained what they have not yet attained, 
or presume that [attaining] the four good roots is [the same as attaining] 
the first fruit [of the stream-enterer], or that [attaining] the first fruit is [the 
same as attaining the level of] one who has nothing more to learn. They will 
themselves know what they have severed, and realize what they have not yet 
severed or realized. Although the names of the levels are different for the 
four gates [of the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teachings], there 
is not even a slight difference in [the objects of] what is to be severed and in 
the principle of truth [to be realized]. 


1. The Levels in Terms of the Fourfold Teachings 
1. Tripitaka Teachings [97b21] 


[The teaching of] the two vehicles discusses in detail the severing of the 
bonds [of passionate afflictions] in a single lifetime, so the time frame is 
hurried. Their teachings are clear, being largely the same with minor dif- 
ferences, so mistakes can be avoided. The bodhisattva teachings involve 
not only a long time and practice with a distant [goal], but [the content of] 
their wisdom and severance is distinct. The pathways are different, but the 
goal to which they return is one. [The bodhisattvas of] the six perfections 
[of the Tripitaka Teachings] do not yet realize Buddhahood after their first 
incalculable (asamkhyeya) kalpa [of practice]; after their second incalculable 
kalpa they realize [Buddhahood] but do not yet preach; after their third 
incalculable kalpa they realize [Buddhahood] and preach. For a hundred 
kalpas they plant the seeds of the marks of a great person, become endowed 
with five good qualities, and [attain] the stage called “non-retrogression.” 
These are all levels of “resemblance.” To sit on the seat of enlightenment and 
become a Buddha is called the “true level? These [Tripitaka] Teachings are 
at first shallow, but involve graded levels; how can it be said that ordinary 
people, with minds that create [delusions], are at a high level? If this is not 
overweening arrogance, what is? 


Their wisdom and severance is distinct Five good qualities 77S: the five 
BD) Bl]: distinct from the two vehicles; good roots or faculties. For details see 
or from that of the other Teachings? notes above and the Glossary. 
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2. Shared Teachings [97b28] 


As for the levels of the true and resemblance in the Shared Teachings, [the 
content of] wisdom is different than that of the Tripitaka [Teachings], but 
the levels of severance are not different. The bodhisattva levels [97c] are 
clearly not the same. The common and distinct meanings of the terms are as 
[explained] in the Fa-hua hsüan-i. 


3. Distinct Teachings [97c1] 


The levels of delusions to be severed and [attaining] wisdom for the Distinct 
Teachings are as follows. Those of the two vehicles are as deaf and dumb, and 
are not a part of this realm; therefore this is called “distinct.” Generally, the 
clarification of the levels and stages [of these Teachings] are from the She-lun 
(Summary of the Great Vehicle) and Avatamsaka Sūtra, and the meaning 
[of these stages] are found therein. However, the meanings of the Distinct 
[Teachings] are manifold, with different explanations in accordance with the 
capacities [of the listeners]. Horizontally there are the four gates that are not 
the same, and vertically there are [the differences of] steps to be climbed, 
and deep and shallow [teachings and practices]. You cannot fix and cling 
to one sūtra [as the only true one], or mutually affirm or deny [the sutras 
in general on the basis of one]. Again, bodhisattvas have produced treatises 
of the Shared [Teachings] to interpret the sütras, or have produced treatises 
of Distinct [Teachings] to interpret the sütras. For example, Nagarjuna 
produced a thousand treatises, and the treatises produced by Vasubandhu 
and other bodhisattvas are beyond measure. There are few who can master 
[all of] these [works]. How, then, can you be at pains to take only one sense 
and criticize the rest of the teachings? If, indeed, you insist on making such 
judgments, you will forfeit the Buddhas [skillful] means, and invite calumny 
upon yourself. Wishing to proclaim the path, you will instead choke and 
obstruct it. 

Now I will clarify the Distinct levels. There are different explanations 
of the four gates which are various and not the same. [However] although 


Levels of severance Bi {ii 73k: see Chart 
1in Volume 3. 

Fa-hua hsüan-i 13€ X [3€]: see the sec- 
tion on the stages in the fifth fascicle of the 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.732b21-746c6. 

The levels of delusions to be severed 
and [attaining] wisdom XB & fy: or, "the 
delusions, severance, wisdom, and levels." 


Nagarjuna produced a thousand trea- 
tises + ibas: or, “a treatise in a thousand 
sections"? This could refer to the Ta chih 
tu lun, which was rumored to originally 
be ten times the length of the current one- 
hundred fascicles. 

Four gates IF: that is, the fourfold 
pattern of the tetralemma, the four aspects 
of the Fourfold Teachings, and so forth. 
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there are ways and paths in every direction, that to which they lead is one. 
There are not yet so many treatises in this place [that is, in China, compared 
to India], but if we infer on the basis of the previous four gates, if [you real- 
ize] the various levels as taught by the Shared Teachings you will know that 
this is the same as [realizing] the real truth (paramartha-satya), and if [you 
realize] the various levels as taught by the Distinct Teachings you will know 
that this is the same as [realizing] the Middle Way. The [Lotus] Sütra says, 
"Although various paths are taught, there is really only one vehicle" [and] 
"the dharmas that are taught are all for reaching the stage of omniscience 
[of a Buddha]^" If you understand this meaning, it is easy to put an end 
to suspicious doubts, and conflicts will not arise. The various levels have 
already been summarily explained above in the section on "deconstructing 
the conventionality of conceptual attitudes.” If you wish to know [the details 
concerning these matters], you should check this [passage]. 


Ten meanings of adaptations to the Buddha Dharma [97c17] 


Again, there are ten meanings to adapting the Buddha Dharma. 

1. First is to clarify the principle of the path, that is, [the principle of reality 
is that all things are] absolutely quiescent and apart [from all verbal expres- 
sion] and beyond conceptual understanding. [There are attempts to express 
it] such as with Four [Noble] Truths, three [truths], two [truths], one [truth], 
or no [truth], in accordance with the feelings [of sentient beings] or wis- 


Although various paths are taught, 
there is really only one vehicle 3£ 2i f$ f$ 3B 
RES — R: a rephrasing of a basic teach- 
ing of the Lotus Sütra. See, for example, 
the verses at T 9.9b6-7; Hurvitz (41 [38]) 
translates: 

The Buddhas of ages to come, 
Though they shall preach hundreds of 
thousands of millions 

Of numberless gateways to the Dharma, 
Shall, in fact, be doing it for the sake of 
the One Vehicle. 

The dharmas that are taught are all 
for reaching the stage of omniscience K 
Pr di dE ARH PS — 8) 8 35: the phrasing is 
closest to a passage at the beginning of the 
chapter on "Medicinal Herbs" at 19a24-25; 
Hurvitz (101 [95]) translates: 

He sets forth all dharmas by resort to 
wisdom and practical expedients. With- 


out exception, the dharmas he preaches 
all reach to the ground of All-Knowledge. 


Already been summarily explained: 
see the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 71b29-73b25. 

Adapting BiiBi: that is, “adapted” or 
"fused" teachings is a characteristic fea- 
ture (in terms of the classification of the 
Five Periods) of the fourth Prajna Period, 
where distinctions such as "great" and 
"small" are removed, or fused, and the 
intention is to "integrate" the teachings 
with the idea of emptiness. 


Four truths, three, two, one, none 


Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.700a-705b. For an 
annotated translation and lengthy discus- 
sion of these sections, see Swanson, Foun- 
dations, especially Chart 1 on pp. 358-59. 
The frequent reference to the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i in this section of the Mo-ho 
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dom [of the Buddha], by exposing or merging [the teachings]. If you know 
this meaning, the tentative and real [aspects] of the principle of the path, 
[these things will be] naturally [“coolly”] and spontaneously illuminated. 

2. Second is to establish the structure and framework of the doctrines, 
embracing the secret and the exposed [teachings], and to "straighten the 
flow" of the large [Mahayana] and the small [Hinayana]. This involves 
[applying the hermeneutical categories of] gradual, sudden, variable, and 
secret, and Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect [Teachings]. If you real- 
ize this meaning, you should know the exposing and merging of the vocal 
teaching, and how to teach the path of transformation [for saving others]. 

3. Third, [some of the contents of] the sutras and treatises are contradic- 
tory, and their words and meanings are mutually opposed. They cannot be 
reconciled by [ordinary] emotional beings, and a commonality cannot be 
found even by those with broad understanding. Debates have raged from 
ancient times, with no resolution [or "thaw"] from generation to generation. 
If you realize the meaning of the four siddhantas, however, you can expose 
and adapt these binding entanglements, get them off your chest, and freely 
be rid of them, so that you will not be in a quandary or have doubts about 
this and that. 

4. Fourth, if you know that you wrongly grasp [things and concepts], but 
still give rise to the obstacles of attachments, you [should] skillfully destroy 
and exhaustively purify [these attachments]. Totally expel [all the mistaken 
views and conceptual attitudes that are] individual, multiple, integrated 
or combined, and beyond words. [Also know that] the one who does the 
destroying is [empty,] just like that which is being destroyed; what is there 
to be attained? 

5. Fifth is to become bound to the true Dharma teachings, and be 
matched with the [appropriate] level of practice. Cultivation [of the path] 
involves means, and realization involves steps. [If you realize the proper bal- 
ance of] the tentative and real, and the Mahayana and Hinayana, and do not 
go to excess with regard to [the levels of] the erudite and the noble, then how 
can you give rise to the offence of overweening pride? 


chih-kuan (and the literary nature [the 
use of many unusual compounds]) may 
indicate that it is the result of considerable 
editing by Kuan-ting, or just that Chih-i 
was "cribbing" from his earlier work. 
Secret and exposed ##: Ikeda (Gen- 
daigoyaku, 488) translates these concepts 
with the later-developed concepts of #4 
(Jpn. mikkyo, “esoteric teachings") and M 


$x (Jpn. kengyo, "exoteric teachings"), but 
I hesitate to read these categories into this 
earlier work. 


Individual, multiple, integrated, 
beyond words HRR EA: see the dis- 
cussion of these four categories above in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 62b8ff. 

Erudite and noble X €: that is, the 
"three levels of erudition and ten noble 
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6. Sixth, [98a] be unobstructed both vertically and horizontally with 
regard to one Dharma gate. Progressively connect the threads and indefati- 
gably realize [the meaning of] the text. 

7. Seventh, reveal [the meaning of] the text in stages, as in mutually 
fastening hooks and chains, and show a devotion for [the context and] the 
relationships [among the texts]. 

8. Eighth, gradually settle the interpretation of the sütras with agreeable 
embellishments. In general, use the various methods [explained] above [in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan] and finally interpret [the Dharma] in accordance with 
the words [of the texts]. The meaning should then follow, and the text should 
[then be understood]. 

9. Ninth, in translating the Sanskrit into Chinese, find words that share 
and combine [the meaning of both], and in using the vernacular do not 
conceal [the meaning]. 

10. Tenth is, with each and every phrase and verse, as you hear it and 
cultivate it, enter it into your mind, and contemplate it. If your contempla- 
tion harmonizes with [the meaning of] the sütra, your contemplation will 
receive a seal [of approval]. If you contemplate with such a seal [of approval] 
in your mind, this is not like counting someone else's treasure [because it is 
your own experience]. 

I do not have the time to broadly examine the [ninth] issue of trans- 
lating words [from Sanskrit to Chinese], but with regard to the [other] 
nine issues I am not in agreement with either the textual scholars of this 
world, nor in agreement with meditation masters who [merely] practice 
dhyana-meditation. There is a type of meditation master who is concerned 


for example, the Hsiao shih-kuan, T 
46.462b29- c1: 


stages, —the three groups of ten stages of 
abodes, practice, and merit transference, 


and the ten bhümi stages. If, however, you pointlessly cling only to 


the text and the words, and your disposi- 
tion is to resist the teachings, then the 
days and months [of practice] will be 
spent in vain, and you will not be able to 
attain enlightenment. This is like a poor 
person counting another persons trea- 
sures; what benefit is there in this? 


In translating Sanskrit to Chinese, 
find words that share and combine, and 
in using the vernacular do not conceal #4 
iSt mS NEUE EH 8 T 7E: that is, find a 
balance between being too literal and too 
free? Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 489) trans- 
lates: “In translating Sanskrit to Chinese, 


find a common meaning between the two 
languages, and do not leave any points 
unclear in translating the meaning." 
Counting someone else's treasure 
TM ]9: this analogy (e.g., from the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.429a3) has been 
used many times in Chih-i's work. See, 


Textual scholars XF: does this 
mean other Buddhist textual scholars, 
or non-Buddhist scholars? The context 
would indicate that he is referring to other 
Buddhist scholars. The implication is that 
these two groups do not maintain a proper 
balance between teaching and practice. 
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only with the single intent of contemplation. Or, some are shallow and some 
are spurious [even with regard to meditation], and are completely lacking 
with regard to the other nine [issues]. This is not a false charge. Those who 
have the eye of a later [stage] of erudition should realize and know this. 


4. Perfect Teaching [98210] 


Next [it should be known that the category of] "graded levels" are [merely] 
one of the ten meanings. Suppose we examine the graded levels in terms of 
the Perfect Teaching. Vast distinctions are to be made within [the section on] 
bodhisattvahood as the object [of contemplation]. There I will discuss the 
realization [of enlightenment], but now [I will discuss only] the cultivation 
[of the path], and so I should be brief. If you cultivate the means of the Four 
Samadhis, this is as I have explained above. However, in the Fa-hua san-mei 
chan-i I have provided another explanation of the means [for this practice] 
in terms of “fivefold repentance in the six times,” so now I will clarify the 
features of the levels in terms of the fivefold repentance. 


2. The Graded Levels in Terms of the Fivefold Repentance [98214] 


First, know the ten kinds of mind that go against and with [the flow of 
samsara], and fix the true aspect [of reality] as the object [of your contem- 


Vast distinctions 27 4l: this indi- petitioning Ei the Buddhas to remain 


cates that Chih-i indeed did plan on giv- 
ing a detailed exposition of the tenth of 
the ten objects of contemplation, that 
is, of bodhisattvahood. Alas, the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan ends at section seven, and the 
eighth through tenth sections are missing. 


Cultivate the means of the Four 
Samadhis M — B&1£ 24 75 f: see the sec- 
tion on the Four Samàdhis in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 11a21-20a24. 


Fivefold repentance in six times 7115 
re: “fivefold repentance” refers to the 
fivefold ceremony for repenting of the 
sins committed by and through the six 
senses or sense organs; the five kinds of 
confession practiced by those cultivating 
the Lotus Samadhi: 1. repentance Št 
of the offences committed through the 
six senses, which includes (a) universal 
confession and (b) specific confession; 2. 


in the world and preach the Dharma, 3. 
rejoicing appropriately FÉ in the good 
of others, 4. transferring [Bh] your own 
merit to others, and 5. vowing #£/8 to save 
or benefit all beings. 

The "six times" refer to the six periods 
in a day: early morning, mid-day, sunset, 
early evening, mid-night, and late night. 
See Chih-i’s short exposition on the prac- 
tice of "Lotus repentance,” T no. 1941, 
46.949-955; see especially 952a28-953b29. 
See the partial translation in Volume 3, 
and Daniel Stevenson's work listed in the 
Bibliography. 

Ten kinds of mind that go against and 
with +L: see the extended discus- 
sion of these states of mind earlier in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 39c26-40cs5, as part 
of the "purification through repentance" 
that is the fifth of the five conditions in the 
preparation for practicing contemplation. 
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plation] X&f& 1H. This is the first [step of] repentance. This means that you 
are constantly repenting, and there is no time when you are not repenting. 
However, the thoughts of the principle [of reality] are minute and obscure, 
so if your practice of contemplation is superficial, dark evil will cover and 
obstruct them, making it difficult to quickly disclose the dawn [of awaken- 
ing]. [In order to] repeatedly act physically and verbally [in ways that] assist 
the arousal of [proper] mental deeds, so that [your thoughts] will quickly 
reach a rapport [with the principle of reality], you should in addition prac- 
tice the fivefold repentance [as follows]. 


1. Repentance [98217] 


[The first character of the compound for "repentance"] “to confess" $ refers 
to stating and exposing your previous evil [deeds]. [The second character] 
"to regret" f& refers to [the intent to] reform [the evil of] the past and [look 
forward] to cultivate [the path] in the future. [You should chant,] "The Bud- 
dha’s wisdom is universally illuminating, and the Buddha's compassion is 
universally embracing. I, physically and verbally, cast myself at the feet of 
the Buddha. May the eyes of the whole world witness my repentance. I have, 
from beginningless time, committed immeasurable offences that obstruct 
the path of the Buddha. I have been confined by my ignorance to not know 
about the correct and true [Buddha Dharma]. Acting physically, verbally, 
and mentally [with my attention] fixed on the triple world, I have aroused 
the ten evil offences; done things that are not enriching or beneficial to the 
three treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], the six relations, things 
born in four ways, and those in the five destinies [from hell to human 
being]; [I have] disturbed the people who have aroused the mind of the three 
vehicles [of $ravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva]; and have performed 
the five [or seven] heinous offences. May I do [good] myself, teach others, 
and rejoice in seeing [others] do [good]. After this life I should experience 
various sufferings and afflictions [as a result of my evil deeds], but, as the 


Repentance tł: it should be pointed 
out that Ù% is a character created to trans- 
literate the Sanskrit ksama, the Buddhist 
term for repentance, but Chih-i parses 
it here as representing the "exposing" or 
"making public" aspect of repentance. 
Note that it% is a “mixed binome;' in 
which the first character is a transliter- 
ation for ksama, and the second char- 
acter indicates the meaning of "regret" 
and repentance. On the significance of 


mixed binomes, see my essay (2004) on 
"Bodhidharma, wall-contemplation, and 
Sanskrit-Chinese mixed binomes.” 


Six relations 738: father and son, elder 
and younger brother, and husband and 
wife. Or, father and mother, elder and 
younger brother, and wife and child. 


Things born in four ways PU: that 
is, born from an egg, from a womb, from 
moisture, and through some sort of trans- 
formation. In other words, all beings. 
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bodhisattvas of past, present, and future repented when they sought the 
path of the Buddha, I also do likewise. I grieve that I have sunk into dark 
confusion and do not have the eye of wisdom.” As you state these words, 
your voice should fall along with your tears, and with real and true sincerity 
prostate yourself with your five limbs on the ground, as a tree that is felled. 
Obliterate your self, and eradicate all evil; this is called “repentance.” 


2. Petitioning the Buddhas [98227] 


“Petitioning” is [also] called “entreaty” #72. Sravakas [rely on the idea 
that they can] save themselves, so they only confess their own offences. 
Bodhisattvas practice the path because they pity sentient beings, and there- 
fore they must make an exhortation [as follows]: “I now know my offences, 
but cannot become [98b] liberated. Sentient beings do not know that they 
will pass through the current of transmigration for many kalpas. I do not 
have the power to save them, so I petition the Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions [to help]. May the Buddhas pity the sentient beings without regard 
to great or small. May this vow be fulfilled without fail? The Ta chih tu lun 
clarifies [the issue of] petitioning and not petitioning, that is, to petition [the 


Ta chih tu lun clarifies petitioning 
and not petitioning Amis RA: see T 
25.109b-c, which is more about specifi- 
cally asking the Buddha to preach the 
Dharma than a general petition for help. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 415-20) translates: 


qui les invite peut gagner des mérites 
(punya) en les conviant. De méme, bien 
que le roi trouve chez lui en abondance 
des mets délicats, il y a encore des gens 
qui l'invitent pour obtenir ses faveurs et 
recueillir ses avis. 

2. D'ailleurs, si on éprouve de l'amitié 
(maitricitta) pour les étres et quon leur 
veut du bonheur, on gagne de grands 
mérites, méme si ces étres nobtiennent 


Sutra: Ils excellaient à inviter d'innom- 
brables Buddha (aparimitabuddha- 
dhyesanakusalaih). 

Sastra: Les invitations [qu'ils adressent 


aux Buddha] sont deux sortes:... 

C'est ainsi que les Bodhisattva invitent 
d'innombrables Buddha. 

Question. — Les Buddha ont une régle 
et, selon cette régle, ils doivent précher la 
loi et sauver en masse les étres. Quon les 
invite ou non, cette régle reste la méme. 
Pourquoi faudrait-il les inviter? D'ail- 
leurs, s'il est possible d'inviter les Buddha 
qui sont à proxitité, comment pour- 
rait-on inviter les Buddha des innom- 
brables buddhaksetra les dix régions? On 
ne les voit méme pas! 

Réponse. — 1. Bien que les Buddha soient 
dans lobligation de précher la loi et n'ont 
que faire d'une invitation humaine, celui 


rien. Il en est ainsi quand on invite les 
Buddha à précher la loi. 

3. En outre, il y a des Buddha quon navait 
pas invités à précher et qui sont entrés 
directement dans le Nirvana sans avoir 
précher et qui sont entrés directement 
dans le Nirvana sans avoir préché la loi. 
Ainsi, dans le Saddharmapundarika- 
sütra, le Bhagavat Prabhütaratna, que 
personne navait invité [à précher], entra 
directement dans le Nirvana, mais, dans 
la suite, son corps de buddha fictif (nir- 
manakaya) et son stüpa formé des sept 
joyaux (saptaratna) apparaissaient simul- 
tanément pour confirmer les prédictions 
du Saddharmapundarikasütra.... 
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Buddha] to turn the wheel of the Dharma. To exhort Ej, signify 7, and attest 
[to the truth] à in order to lead [beings] to realize the Four [Noble] Truths, 
so that they give birth to the clear awakening of the eye of wisdom: this is 
called the "three turnings" [of the Four Noble Truths]. There is a person who 
said that "petitioning [the Buddha] to teach the three vehicles is called the 
‘three turnings.” If the Buddha preaches the Dharma, sentient beings will 
attain the enlightenment of nirvana. If there are those who do not yet attain 
[enlightenment], he leads them to experience worldly bliss. If the Buddha 
universally allows it, then all will attain the peace [of nirvana]. I am one of 
these, so my offences and suffering will be removed; this is as when one asks 
for the rain to fall everywhere, and I have a small field; naturally [my field] 
will be watered by the sweet moisture. Suppose you petition [the Buddha] to 
dwell in the world. [Usually] life gains an abode [in this world] through kar- 
mic deeds [in the past], but [a Buddhas body of] transformation can come 
to abide in this world through mental [deeds or intention], and when the 
thought ceases, the transformation disappears. [Thus you should intone] “I 
now petition the Buddhas, that they may enrich and benefit sentient beings 
like a great torch [that illuminates the darkness]. Do not cease your thoughts 


one gains great merit even though these 
beings do not get any. It is the same when 
one invites the Buddhas to preach the 


Chodron (2, 335-36) translates: 


Sūtra: They excelled in inviting innumer- 
able buddhas. 


Sastra: The invitations [which they address 
to the Buddhas] are of two types ... 
Question. The Buddhas have a pattern 
according to which they must preach the 
Dharma and save all beings. Whether 
they are invited or not, this pattern 
remains the same. Then why must they 
be invited? Besides, although it is pos- 
sible to invite the Buddhas who are close 
by, how is it possible to invite the Bud- 
dhas of the innumerable buddha-fields 
of the ten directions? They cannot even 
be seen! 

Answer. i. Although the Buddhas are 
obliged to preach the Dharma and need 


Dharma. 

iii) Furthermore, there are Buddhas who 
have not been invited to preach and who 
have entered directly into nirvana with- 
out having preached the Dharma. Thus, 
in the Saddharmapundarikasütra), the 
Bhagavat Prabhütaratna, whom nobody 
had invited [to preach], entered nirvana 
directly but, later, his fictive nirmanakaya 
and his stupa made of the seven jewels 
appeared simultaneously in order to con- 
firm the prediction of the Saddharma- 
pundarikasütra. 


Three turnings =#&%: to be distin- 


guished from the general "three turnings 
of the wheel of the Dharma.’ These are the 
three “turnings” (exhorting, signifying, and 
attesting) Sakyamuni gave in his exposition 
of the Four Noble Truths. See the Miscella- 
neous Agama, T 2.104a; NAKAMURA, 483b. 


no human invitation, the person who 
invites them gains merit by doing so. In 
the same way, even though the king finds 
plenty of delicacies to eat at home, many 
people still invite him in order to gain his 
favor and obtain his advice. 

ii) Moreover, if one feels friendship for 
beings and one wishes them happiness, 


A person who said Æ A i: the source 
of this quote is not known. 
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of transformation, but abide [in this world] for a long time, to bring peace 
and liberation to all.” This is called “petitioning” [the Buddhas]. 


3. Appropriate joy in the good of others [98b11] 


"Appropriate joy" is [also] called “congratulating others" 1E. [You should 
chant as follows:] "Ihe Buddha has already turned the wheel of the Dharma 
thrice, sentient beings have benefited in the three times [of the past, pres- 
ent, and future], and I rejoice that others have been helped. Again, I should 
encourage [others] and lead them to give birth to goodness, and I rejoice 
if that goodness arises spontaneously. I rejoice in the good of the fortunes 
and meritorious qualities of sentient beings of the past, present, and future; 
[rejoice] in the undefiled good of those of the three vehicles in the past, pres- 
ent, and future; and [rejoice] in all the good from their first aspiration to 
their entering the extinction of the Buddhas in the past, present, and future. 
I rejoice appropriately for all, and also teach others to rejoice.” As three 
people—the seller and buyer of incense, and the bystander who watches [the 
transaction] —can smell the incense in the same way, the goodness is equal 
for these three: the one who teaches, the one who receives the teaching, 


Three people— the seller and buyer of 
incense, and the bystander who watches 
[the transaction] — can smell the incense 
in the same way Zl ELE 53 — ARR: 
this example is from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.269c6-14, where it gives the definition 
for ^rejoicing appropriately" Lamotte (Le 
Traité 4, 1880-81) translates: 


pire lair parfumé; pourtant le parfum ne 
diminue en rien, et les deux trafiquants ny 
perdent rien. 

Supposons encore un donateur 
(dayaka) et un bénéficiaire (prati- 
grahaka); un tiers, se tenant à leur cóté, 
se complait dans la bonne action. Il en 
jouit avec eux, mais les deux autres n'y 
perdent rien. 

Telle est la caractéristique de la com- 
plaisance (anumodanà). 

Ainsi donc le Bodhisattva, rien que par 
une pensée de complaisance, surpasse 
les adeptes des deux Véhicules. Que dire 
alors (kah punarvadah) s'il exerce lui- 
méme [les qualités dans lesquelles il se 
complait]? 


Sur la pensée de complaisance (anu- 
mo-danacitta), voir le Souei-hi p'in (Anu- 
mo-danàparivarta). 

Voice un exemple de complaisance. 
Quelqu'un exerce les qualités [en ques- 
tion: don, moralité, etc.]; un specta- 
teur sen réjouit (anumodate) et le féli- 
cite en disant: “Cest bien; en ce monde 
impermanent (anityalokadhátu), enve- 


loppé par les ténèbres de l'ignorance Chodron (4, 1544-45 translates: 


(avidyandhakara), vous fortifiez la 
grande pensée [de Bodhi] et vous y plan- 
tez ce mérite (punya)? 

Supposons un vendeur (vikretr) et un 
acheteur (kretr) en toutes sortes de par- 
fums (gandha) merveilleux; un tiers sen 
approche et se tient à cóté. Lui aussi res- 


For the mind of sympathetic joy, see the 
Anumodanáparivarta. 

Here is an example of sympathetic joy. 
Someone is practicing the qualities [in 
question, viz., generosity, morality, etc.]; 
a spectator rejoices in it and congratu- 
lates him, saying: "That is good; in this 
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and the one who rejoices appropriately [over these circumstances]. If you 
contemplate the delusions of sentient beings, this should be exceedingly dis- 
tressing. If you contemplate the good of sentient beings, we should pay them 
reverence. Like [the bodhisattva] Never Disrespectful, know deeply that sen- 
tient beings are endowed with [threefold Buddha-nature, that is,] the direct 
[cause] 1E, the conditions #&, and the complete 7 [cause of Buddha-nature], 
so that even if they have not yet aroused [the aspiration for enlightenment], 
they will encounter and certainly give rise to [Buddhahood eventually]. [At 
the sound of] the poisonous drum, those near and far will certainly die; 
therefore you should respect them as [you do] the Buddha. Why? Because 


impermanent world enveloped in the 

shadows of ignorance, you are strength- 

ening the great mind [of bodhi] and you 
are planting this merit." 

Imagine there is a seller and a pur- 
chaser of all sorts of wonderful perfumes; 
a third person comes near and stands to 
one side. He also breathes the perfumed 
air; the perfume, nevertheless, does not 
diminish at all and the two people doing 
business lose nothing. 

Imagine also a donor and a beneficiary; 
a third person, standing beside them, is 
joyful in the good action. He rejoices with 
them, but the other two lose nothing. 

Such is the characteristic of sympa- 
thetic joy. 

Thus, just by a mind of sympathetic 
joy, the bodhisattva surpasses the prac- 
titioners of the two Vehicles. What more 
could be said if he himself practices [the 
qualities in which he is rejoicing]? 

Bodhisattva Never Disrespectful %7 
8f: see the story of Sadaparibhüta, who 
paid respect to everyone because they are 
all future Buddhas, in chapter 20 of the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.50b-51c. 

Threefold Buddha-nature: the Lotus 
Sütra does not use the term "Buddha- 
nature,' but here Chih-i connects Sada- 
paribhüta's recognition of everyone as 
a future Buddha with his categories of 
threefold Buddha-nature or the three 
causes for attaining Buddhahood, ana- 
lyzed as having three aspects: the "direct 


cause,’ that all beings are endowed with 
the nature of Buddhahood by their par- 
ticipation in reality; the “complete cause,’ 
the wisdom that illumines this nature; and 
“the conditional causes,’ the practices or 
conditions that bring about wisdom. 


Poisonous drum XX: this image has 
been used above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
at 44a12-13. See the passage in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.661a20-28: 


Again, good sons, it is as if a person took 
various poisons and rubs them on a great 
drum, and beats it to make a sound in 
the midst of people. Even though people 
do not wish to hear, those who hear will 
all die. There is only one [kind of] per- 
son who will not fall over and die. This 
Mahayana sūtra, the Mahdparinirvana 
Sütra, is also like this. People in various 
places doing various activities hear the 
sound [of this sütra], and their greed, 
anger, and delusions all are extinguished. 
For even those who are not attentive 
among them, the power [of this sutra] 
as a cause for attaining great nirvana 
is able to extinguish their passionate 
afflictions, and their bonds extinguish 
on their own [self-destruct?]. Those who 
have offended against the four grave pro- 
hibitions and the five heinous [offences], 
when they hear this sütra, they also will 
attain the causes for supreme wisdom 
and gradually sever their passionate 
afflictions. Only the icchàntika will not 
fall over and die. 
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the number of Tathagatas in the future cannot be measured. This is the 
meaning of deeply rejoicing appropriately. The Lotus Sūtra [teaches about] 
appropriate joy with regard to the Dharma, and the Paficavimsati Sütra 
about appropriate joy with regard to people. 


4. Transferring your own merit to others [98b22] 


x 
` 


“Transferring” Hi6) refers to “turning” i your good and “facing” [8] bodhi- 
wisdom. [You should chant as follows:] “The virtue and merit of all the wise 
and noble ones is expansive and great, and the appropriate joy of good for- 
tune I now experience is also expansive and great. Sentient beings have no 
good—I shall give of my good, and after I finish giving to sentient beings, 
then I will properly face toward [fA] [the attainment of my own] bodhi- 
wisdom.” As when a sound is twisted as it enters a horn, and the sound 
[is magnified and] can be heard from afar, so there is great benefit from 
"turning back" [and transferring merit to others.] Correct "transferring" [of 
merit] consists of "severing the destinies of the triple world, extinguishing 
meaningless disputes (prapafica), draining the swamp of passionate afflic- 
tions, putting an end to the forest of thorny troubles, removing your heavy 
burden.” [You should realize that] there is nothing to grasp, nothing to be 


Lotus Sütra: see chapter 18 on "The 
Merits of Appropriate Joy,’ T 9.46b21- 
47c1, which tells of the “appropriate joy" 
experienced by those who hear the teach- 
ing of the Lotus Sütra. For example, the 
prose section concludes (T 9.47a20-23; 
Hurvitz, 261 [239]): 

... how great is the merit of him who 
encourages but one man to go and listen 
to the Dharma! How much the greater is 
that of one who single-mindedly listens 
to the preachings, reads and recites, and 
in the great multitude explains them to 
others, practicing as he preaches. 

Paficavimsati Sütra: See chapter 39 on 
“Appropriate Joy, T 8.297b21-302aff, which 
tells of the “appropriate joy” of transfer- 
ring or sharing supreme wisdom with all 
sentient beings. This leads into the fourth 
aspect of the fivefold repentance, that of 
“transferring” your merit to other beings. 


The virtue and merit of all the wise and 
noble ones -UR 98 7 f&: or, “of all those 


on the [thirty stages of] erudition and the 
[ten] noble [bhümi stages]"? 

Severing the destinies ... removing 
your heavy burden Bi — 738 tae CLR 
T TE DR RR ll AK FS BR ER: Ikeda (Teihonkun- 
doku, 531) substitutes ## for $, follow- 
ing the “original” in the Treatise on the 
Ten Stages (T 26.46b21). Although not 
identified here as a quote, these phrases 
are found just prior to the same passage 
quoted and identified from the Treatise 
on the Ten Stages a few lines below (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan 98c5-6); see next note. The 
context (T 26.46b19-22) reads: 

If there are bodhisattva-mahasattvas who 
wish to have appropriate joy and transfer 
their merit, they should be mindful of the 
Buddhas, sever the continuity of destinies 
of the triple world, extinguish meaningless 
disputes, drain the muddy swamp of pas- 
sionate afflictions, put an end to thorny 
troubles, and remove heavy burdens, thus 
attaining self-benefit. 
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mindful of, nothing to perceive, and nothing to attain. There is no distinc- 
tion between the one who does the transferring [of merit], and the object 
of the transferring; all dharmas are deluded conceptions that exist only as 
the harmonious merging [of causes and conditions]. Dharmas truly do not 
arise. There is no arising in the past, present, nor inevitably [in the future] C 
^t, [98c] and there is no extinction in the past, present, nor inevitably [in 
the future]. All phenomena are like this[, that is, empty], so I should have 
appropriate joy and transfer [merit] in accordance with [this emptiness of] 
all dharmas. This is what is known, perceived, and granted by the Buddhas of 
past, present, and future. This is called the truly real transference [of merit]. 
Again, this is called "being supremely endowed with great transference [of 
merit]? [Such a person] does not slander the Buddha, has no fault, has no 
fixation, has no poison [of greed, anger, and delusion], and has no defect. It 
is not just the transfer of merit that is like this; the previous three and later 
one [aspects of fivefold repentance] are also like this. The Treatise on the 
Ten Stages says, “Offences should be repented of in this way: petition [the 
Buddhas] and have appropriate joy for your [good] fortune, and transfer 
[merits] toward [the goal of attaining] bodhi-wisdom.” 


5. Arousing a vow to save or benefit all beings [98c6] 


"Arousing a vow" refers to “making an oath" #. Suppose you entrust some- 
thing to a person; if you do not have a note [to that effect], [the status of] 
that thing cannot be determined. When you give of your good to sentient 
beings, if you do not have the necessary thoughts [of a vow], you may retract 
and regret it later, so [your resolve should be] reinforced with a vow. Again, 
if there is no vow, this is like a cow without a handler not knowing where to 
go. Making a vow supports your practice, so that you can reach your goal. 
This [vow] is also called a dharani, that is, [it is a device for] upholding good 
and hindering evil. [A vow is] like firing a clay bowl, which makes it able to 
become a vessel for holding [other] things. Those of the two vehicles exhaust 


Offences should be repented of in this 
way: petition [the Buddha] and have 
appropriate joy for your [good] fortune, 
and transfer [merits] toward bodhi- 


Transfer [merits] toward [attaining] the 
supreme path. 

Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 492) has: “You 

should not only repent of your offences in 


wisdom 3ERE AI 1 E) sj he = fis ob AS 
$e: see the verses in the Treatise on the Ten 
Stages at T 26.46c14-15: 
Offences should be repented of in this 
way: 
Petition [the Buddhas], have appropri- 
ate joy for [good] fortunes, 


this way, but transfer [the merits of] your 
good fortunes from petitioning the Bud- 
dhas and having appropriate joy toward 
[the goal of attaining] bodhi-wisdom.” 


Dhárani as upholding good and hinder- 
ing evil FERE SEE EE: see the discussion 
of dharani at Mo-ho chih-kuan 97a7-14. 
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their births, so they have no need of vows. Bodhisattvas go from one birth 
to another to [teach and] transform beings, so they need general vows and 
specific vows. The Four Universal [Bodhisattva Vows] are general vows. The 
vows of Dharmakara, those taught in the Avatamsaka Sutra, and each indi- 
vidual good deed and dharani are all specific vows. 


6. The practice of fivefold repentance [98c13] 


Now, in the meditation hall, practice this repentance at the six times of 
day and night and destroy the great evil of karmic offences; petition [the 
Buddhas] and destroy the offence of slandering the Dharma; [practice the 
experience of] appropriate joy and destroy the offence of jealousy; [prac- 
tice] transferring merit and destroy the offences done for the sake of this 
existence. If [you repent] in accordance with a vow based on [the truths of] 
emptiness and no marks, the merits you attain will be unlimited—they can- 
not be analogized, counted, compared, calculated, or explained. 

If you are able to diligently practice the means of this fivefold repentance, 
this will help to open the gate of contemplation, and the threefold truth in a 
single thought will be lucid and clear. Just as you can fully perceive all visible 
forms when gazing in a spotless mirror, you will attain perfect understand- 
ing in a single thought. Even without the addition of special powers, you can 
spontaneously attain clear [wisdom]. If your correct faith is firm, you will 
remain unmoved. This is called “the profound faith of a mind with appropri- 
ate joy, and corresponds to the first grade [of the five preliminary grades] of 
the disciple. The chapter on “Discrimination of Merits” [in the Lotus Sutra] 
says, “As for those sentient beings who hear of the Buddha's long life-span 
and are able to give rise to a single thought of faith and understanding, the 

General vows #4 and specific vows see Gómez, The Land of Bliss, 162-74. 
Bll: “general vows" are all-inclusive and 
universalistic vows, such as the famous 


Avatamsaka Sütra see the "vows" or 
ideals listed in chapter on "Purifying Prac- 


Four Universal Vows of a bodhisattva; 
"specific vows" are more limited to a spe- 
cific or distinct focus or situation, such as 
the forty-eight vows of Amitàbha and the 
five hundred vows of Sakyamuni in the 
Karunda-pundarika Sutra, T no. 157. See 
NAKAMURA, 877a and 1207a 


Dharmakara mm: a bodhisattva 
who makes forty-eight vows and even- 
tually becomes the Buddha Amitabha. 
See the larger Sukhavativyuha, T no. 360, 
12.267c-269b6. For an English translation 


tice" at T 9.430c1-432c14. For an English 
translation of this section see Cleary, The 
Flower Ornament Scripture, 313-29. 


First grade of the disciple Mia F ft: 
the lowest level of the stages of the Perfect 
Teaching. The five degrees or grades are 
1. appropriate joy, 2. reading and reciting 
the sütras, 3. preaching the Dharma, 4. the 
preliminary practice of the six perfections, 
and 5. the proper practice of the six perfec- 
tions. See Chart 1 in Volume 3. 


As for those sentient beings who hear 
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merit they attain has no limit and no measure.... They are able to arouse the 
supreme wisdom of the Tathagata.... If they hear this [Lotus] Sutra, do not 
malign it, and arouse thoughts of appropriate joy, it should be known that 
this is because they already have the mark of profound faith and understand- 
ing.” This is a text [illustrating] the first grade [of "appropriate joy" ]. 

Again, cultivate the practice of fivefold repentance with the contempla- 
tion of perfect understanding, adding [the practice of] reading and reciting. 
The good words and sublime meaning [of the sütra text] will coalesce with 
your mind, as grease helps fire [to burn brightly]. At this time your contem- 
plation is clear and bright. This is called the second grade [of "reading and 
reciting the sütras"]. The text [of the Lotus Sutra] says, "How much more so 
for those who read and recite, accept and receive [this sütra]. Such a person 
carries the Tathagata on his head.” 

Again, cultivate the practice of fivefold repentance to an expanded 
degree with a triumphant mind, adding further [the practice of] preaching 
the Dharma, turning your inner understanding to guide and benefit [99a] 
the people in front of you. Through this vast salvific activity, the merits of 
these transformations will return to yourself. Turn your mind once, and 
double your previous triumphs. This is called the third grade [of "preach- 


of the Buddha's long life-span ... already 
have the mark of profound faith and 
understanding RAKE MARRY 
XE REAE — 28: fe Po Pr 15-2) GRAIN WT ER o BE EE RI 
KE EIL ERE BEES Ex EME O: a 
collection of phrases from the chapter on 
"Discrimination of Merits,' in the Lotus 
Sütra at T 9.44c19-45b24. The phrases 
are at 44c19-21, 45b12-13, and 45b23-24. 
Hurvitz (249-52 [229-32]) translates the 
context: 


At that time the Buddha declared to 
the bodhisattva-mahàsattva Maitreya, 
"O Ajita! Whatever living beings, hear- 
ing that the Buddhas life-span is as long 
as this, can produce as much as a single 
moment of faith and understanding shall 
gain merit that shall have no limit, no 
measure.... 

Further, O Ajita, if there is anyone who, 
hearing of the great length of the Bud- 
dhas life-span, understands the import 
of the words, the merit gained by that 
man shall have no limit or measure, for 


he shall be able to produce the unexcelled 
knowledge of the Thus Come One. How 
much the truer shall this be of one who 
broadly hears this scripture, or writes it 
down himself, or causes others to write 
it,... 

Again, if after the extinction of the 
Thus Come One anyone hears this scrip- 
ture and without maligning it raises up 
thoughts of appropriate joy, be it known 
that this is a mark of his having already 
achieved profound faith and understand- 
ing. How much truer is this of one who 
reads and recites, accepts and keeps it! 
For such a man thereby carries the Thus 
Come One on his head. 

How much more so for those who read 
and recite, accept and receive. Such a 
person carries the Tathagata on his head 
fn] ioe at SE CFF GH ARIS TRACK: the 
phrase immediately following the phrases 
of the Lotus Sūtra quoted above; see T 
9.45b23-24. See Hurvitz's translation in 
the previous note. 
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ing the Dharma"]. The text [of the Lotus Sütra] says, "If there are those who 
receive and uphold, read and recite, preach for the sake of others, copy it 
themselves, teach others to copy it, thus honoring the sütra scrolls, it is not 
necessary for them to go further and erect stupas and temples as offerings to 
the multitudinous Sangha.” 

Again, cultivate the practice of fivefold repentance with increased dili- 
gence, concurrent with the cultivation of the six perfections. The power of 
such good blessings and merit will double and assist in your contemplation, 
which will advance to an even deeper level. This is called the fourth grade 
[of the “preliminary practice of the six perfections"]. The text [of the Lotus 
Sūtra] says, “If there are people who are able to uphold this sūtra, concur- 
rent with the practice of the six perfections, these merits are most supreme, 
immeasurable, and unlimited, like space, and [these people] will attain uni- 
versal wisdom." 

Again, cultivate the practice of fivefold repentance with these thoughts 
[of practicing the six perfections] and properly cultivate the six perfections. 
Practice for yourself and teach and transform others, endowed with both 
the actual [practice] and the principle [behind the practice], and with your 
mind contemplating without obstruction, turn [to a level] more superior 
than before, such that it is incomparable. This is called the fifth grade [of 
the "proper practice of the six perfections"]. The text [of the Lotus Sutra] 
says, "[ Those who are] able, for the sake of other people, to [lead them to 


If there are those who receive ... offer- 
ings to the multitudinous Sangha #4 
TERR SRL ES TU, ai EL E AECA ERREKEN 
ERFIR: a passage from the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.45c12-14, a few lines after the 
passage quoted above. Hurvitz (253 [233]) 
translates: 


T 9.45c14-17, immediately following the 
quote above. Hurvitz (253 [233]) translates: 


If, then, there is a man who can keep this 
scripture and at the same time practice 
the spreading of gifts, the keeping of the 
prohibitions, forbearance in the face of 
humiliation, vigorous perseverance, sin- 


le-mindedness, and wisdom, how far 
For that reason I say: if after the extinc- $ 


tion of the Thus Come One there is any- 
one who accepts and keeps, reads and 
recites, preaches to others, or writes down 
himself, or instructs others to write, and 
thus honors the scriptural roll, he need not 
go further and erect stupa or monastery 
or build samgha-cells as offerings to the 
multitudinous samgha. 


If there are people ... attain universal 


superior his excellences shall be, how 
incalculable, how limitless! Just as open 
space, eastward, westward, southward, 
northward, as well as in the four interme- 
diate directions, upward, and downward, 
is incalculable and limitless, so shall this 
mans merit, too, be incalculable and lim- 
itless, leading quickly to Knowledge of All 
Modes. 


Able, for the sake of other people ... 


wisdom i8 A REFER ETA ER (eR 
B c er c E E 78 — FH: selected 


phrases from a passage in the Lotus Sütra, 


close to supreme wisdom ER ftt A f& fé 
AERA R IR FF R O EF 1 o A NORD E Er 
TIR SS SS SHEA CM Ey T — 3518: a 
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experience] various liberations, uphold the precepts purely [and stay with 
gentle and agreeable people], have gentle forbearance without anger, [and 
with a firm will and mindfulness] constantly esteem sitting in dhyana 
meditation {and attain deep concentrations], with persevering diligently and 
courageously[, embracing good dharmas], and being of sharp faculties and 
wisdom.... It should be known that such people already sit on the seat of 
enlightenment and are close to supreme wisdom (sambodhi). 

In this way [for the Perfect Teaching] the levels of the five grades [of the 
disciple] come before the ten levels of faith. According to The Contemplation 
of Samantabhadra, these five grades are five mental states of the ten levels 
of faith, but the Buddhas intent is difficult to know, and this is a different 
explanation for [people with] a certain capability. If this explanation can be 
appropriated to reveal understanding, then why should we take the trouble 
to painfully dispute over it? 


3. The Graded Levels in Terms of Contemplating the Sense Fields [99215] 


Again, this current chapter is about contemplating the objects of the sense 
fields, so we should classify the graded levels in terms of the sense fields. The 
so-called “black” [or evil] aggregates (skandha), sense entrances (àyatana), 
and sense realms (dhatu), are the levels of the three evil destinies, and the 
“white” [or good] aggregates, sense entrances, and sense realms are the lev- 


paraphrase of the passage immediately the deep concentrations, persevering vig- 
after that quoted above; see T 9.45c21-25. orously and with heroic courage, gather- 
Hurvitz (253-54 [233-34]) translates: ing all good dharmas to himself, being 


of keen faculties and wisdom, skilled at 
answering queries and objections; if, O 
Ajita, after my extinction the good men 
and good women who accept and keep, 
read and recite this scriptural canon also 
have good merits like these, be it known 
that these persons have already turned 


If a person shall read and recite, accept 
and keep, this scripture and preach it 
to others, or write it down himself, or 
instruct another to write it; if, again, he 
can erect stüpas and build samgha-cells, 
making offerings and singing hymns of 
praise to the multitudinous samgha of toward the Platform of the Way, that they 
voice-hearers; if also, having recourse to are close to anuttarasamyaksambodhi 


a hundred thousand myriads of millions and seated under the Tree of the Path. 
of modes of praise, he lauds the merits 


of bodhisattvas; if he also, by various 
means, preaches to others, in accord with 
its meaning, this Scripture of the Dharma 
Blossom; if again, he can purely keep the The Contemplation of Samantabhadra: 
prohibitions and dwell with gentle and Chan-jan and the Inyó admit that this 
agreeable persons, enduring humiliation interpretation is not to be found in The 
without anger, his will and presence of Contemplation of Samantabhadra. Per- 
mind hard and firm, ever attaching great haps it was a theory based on the sūtra 
weight to sitting in dhyana, attaining to that was known in Chih-i's day? 


The passages in brackets are given in 
the Taishó text as variant readings, and in 
effect fill in the quote from the Lotus Sütra. 
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els of the three good destinies. The aggregates, sense entrances, and sense 
realms of good means are the “levels of resemblance" of the Hinayàna. The 
undefiled aggregates, sense entrances, and sense realms are the true levels of 
those of the two vehicles. The aggregates, sense entrances, and sense realms 
that involve a transformation beyond conceptual understanding are the lev- 
els of the people of five types [of stages, that is, bodhisattvas]. The Dharma- 
natures constant form, and constant sensations, conceptions, volitions, and 
consciousness, that is, the aggregates, and the [twelve] sense entrances and 
[eighteen] sense realms [of the Dharma-nature (or, "the true nature of real- 
ity )], is the level of the Buddha. 


4. Closing Summary [99221] 


Again, [those who advance in] the five grades [in terms] of conventional 
designation will turn clear and pure, and spontaneously realize wisdom 
through hearing [the Dharma], have penetrating wisdom that is not entan- 
gled [with defilements], and have deep faith that is difficult to move; this is 
the mind of faith. In this way you gradually become endowed with the ten 
[levels of] faith — mindfulness, diligence, concentration, dharani [wisdom], 
moral life, preserving [the Dharma], merit transference, vows, and so forth. 
This is the “purification of the six senses,’ the levels of resemblance, where 
the four categories [of passions] are severed. The Jen-wang ching says, "The 
bodhisattvas of the ten good deeds arouse the great thought [of bodhi- 
wisdom, or aspiration for enlightenment] and for a long time disengage 
from the sea of transmigrating in the sufferings of the triple world.” This is 
the meaning here. Next, they enter the first [stage of] abodes, where they 
destroy ignorance and perceive Buddha-nature. The Avatamsaka Sütra says, 
"When he first aroused the thought [of bodhi-wisdom, or aspiration for 


People of five types 71 f$ A: that is, 
those people on the five categories of ten 
stages of the Perfect Teaching: the ten lev- 
els of faith, ten abodes, ten levels of prac- 
tice, ten levels of merit transference, and 
ten bhümi stages. See Chart 1 in Volume 3. 

The bodhisattvas of the ten good deeds 
arouse the great thought and for a long 
time disengage from the sea of trans- 
migrating in the sufferings of the triple 
world + EE XE = FR ee: a 
phrase from verses in the Jen-wang ching 
at T 8.827b14. 


When he first aroused the thought, he 


had already perfected correct awaken- 
ing, knew the true nature of dharmas,... 
and this enlightenment did not rely 
on others 4) 7%- Ù E f XE E R R TES 
Hitt: almost word for word from the 
Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.449c14-15: "At 
the time of his first aspiration he had 
already perfected correct awakening, knew 
the true nature of all dharmas, was fully 
endowed with the body of wisdom, and 
this enlightenment did not rely on others’ 
This phrase has been quoted above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan; see notes at 62a27 and 
87a25-26. 
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enlightenment], he had already perfected correct awakening, knew the true 
nature of dharmas,... and this enlightenment did not rely on others.” This is 
the meaning here. In this way [by examining the sütras and following their 
teachings], gradually and successively we have forty-two levels, until ulti- 
mately [you realize the highest level of] sublime awakening without going to 
excess. This is called "knowing the graded levels.” 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [99a29-99c14] 


Ninth, resting in patient recognition, is to ^be able to patiently perfect [99b] 
the matters of the path without being moved, and without retrogressing. 
This mental attitude is called [that of a] [bodhi]sattva” Beginning with 
the contemplation of the sense realms to knowing the graded levels [of 
attainment], [I have explained modes of contemplation concerning] eight 
obstructions to the Dharma and [the way] to turn these around and reveal 
wisdom. Some have not yet realized any degree [of attainment], but some 
have entered the first degree and their supranormal wisdom is keen. Sup- 
pose there is a sharp blade that is like "flying frost" and severs anything that 
it touches; the astute wisdom of beginners [that is, those who have their first 
aspiration for enlightenment] can be compared to this [sharp blade]. Even if 
they have not yet heard or studied [the Dharma], they are able to understand 
[the teachings of] the sütras and sastras. Upon reading other peoples com- 
mentaries, they penetratingly understand its gist. If they wish to interpret 
one clause, their eloquence is inexhaustible. If you hold such a treasure in 
your hand and store such a jewel [within yourself], hoard your understand- 
ing and hide your name, and secretly strive diligently, and you will certainly 
realize the levels of attainment, or progress to deeper levels. Have a firm will, 
and do not be easily distracted, and you will attain an even more superior 
ability. However, if you "do not put away your awl in its bag" and you find 


This mental attitude is called [bodhi-] Able to patiently accomplish the dharmas 
sattva «L4 1E: part of a verse from the of the Path, 
section on the definition of a bodhisattva Indestructible and infrangible, 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.86a19-20. This mind is called ‘sattva. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 241) translates: Beginning with the contemplation of 


Tous les attributs (dharma) de Buddha, the sense realms to knowing the graded 
Sagesse (prajna), moralité (sila) et levels WEB FERRI: that is, the first 


concentration (samadhi), eight of the ten modes of contemplation as 
Qui sont profitables à tous, explained previous to this section; see sec- 

Sont nommées Bodhi. tions 71.1 through 7.1.8 (Mo-ho chih-kuan 
La Pensée inébranlable (aksobhya), 50C20-99229). 


Capable daccomplir avec patience les 
choses du Chemin, 
Indestructible (aheya) et enfrangible 
(acyuta), 
Cette Pensée est nommée Sattva. 


Flying frost RF: or, “like snow blow- 
ing in the wind"? Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
495), following Chan-jan, translates, “a 
sharp blade with the fei-shuang RF crest.” 


Hide your name & %, that is, “avoid 


Chodron (1, 205) translates: 2 k 
fame” or “act anonymously: 


All the Buddha-attributes, 


Wisdom, discipline and meditation Do not put away your awl in its bag %# 
That are profitable to all ARA: refers to a saying from the Shih-chi 
Are called ‘bodhi’. sc; “an awl in a bag" #42 3E refers to 
The unshakable mind, the idea that one who is truly talented will 
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it difficult to hide and instead easily expose [your talents], when you see a 
lecturer [whose teachings] are not in line with reason, or see a practitioner 
whose [practice] is not appropriate, and compassionately point this out, you 
will then become surrounded [by followers]. You will be asked to lecture, 
or exhorted to become a leader of the multitude, so that internally you are 
irritated and externally agitated. You are able to preach only a small part of 
the Dharma, or teach only a small portion of dhyàna practice. At first you 
respond one-on-one, but [your work] spreads quickly and broadly without 
end. At first this seems beneficial, but the benefit for others is miniscule, and 
your own practice is impaired. It is not just that you do not advance on the 
stages [of attainment], but instead obstacles to the path are aroused even 
further. This is like a baby elephant whose strength is miniscule, and swords 
and arrows are thrust into its body [to weaken it further]; or, if you scoop up 
warm water and throw it on top of ice, you are left with even more ice. The 
Treatise on the Ten Stages calls such people "defeated bodhisattvas.” 

In the past there were meditation masters in Yeh and Lo-yang whose 
fame spread throughout the land. Wherever they went [the people] crowded 
around them like clouds from all directions to venerate them; and when 
they left, hundreds and thousands would follow them. Such roaring and 
rumbling; what benefit is there in this!? They will all regret it at the time of 
death. Wu-tsin lamented, "In my life I sought to realize [the stage of] the 


find that it naturally comes to the fore, just 
as an awl in a bag tends to stick its pointed 
end out of the bag's opening. 


Leader of the multitude HBA: or 
“to exhort the masses.” I follow the variant 
reading here, + instead of ^E. 


Obstacles to the path are aroused I 
3838 9X: Chih-i seems to be speaking from 
his own experience. He abandoned a "suc- 
cessful" teaching career in the capital at 
Chin-ling to go to Mt. T'ien-tai, ostensibly 
to escape the increasingly unsatisfactory 
results of his work and to devote himself to 
contemplative practice. As Hurvitz (Chih- 
i, 116) points out, "the longer he remained 
in the Capital and the larger the number 
of his disciples the fewer were the hearts 
in which he was striking a responsive 
chord. Eight years in the metropolis had 
convinced him that here he could never 


achieve that religious development toward 
which he felt himself inclined, and he 
decided, after the manner of his own mas- 
ter, to betake himself to a mountaintop.’ 


Defeated bodhisattvas x: a phrase 
from the Treatise on the Ten Stages, T 
26.38c29. 

Masters in Yeh X8: Chan-jan (BT-IV, 
576) writes, "Yeh is in the province of 
Hsiang fH/H, the capital of the Chi € and 
the Wei Æ. The Buddha Dharma pros- 
pered greatly there, and one of the Chan 
patriarchs converted the King [or, “had 
a great civilizing influence"]. In order to 
protect the intensions of the people of that 
time I will not give the names.” 

Throughout the land 7] #: lit., "the riv- 
ers and seas.” 

Wu-tsin Hi: that is, Chih-i's teacher 
Nan-yüeh Hui-ssu. 
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copper wheel, but I started directing [other] people too quickly, and was not 
able to prevail in what I sought [for myself] In the [Establishment of] Vows 
he wrote, “pick and choose, pick and choose.” You should use the example of 
this lofty and superior [teacher] as a mirror. When your practice advances 
to this level, examine yourself and carefully consider [these things]. If your 
power of wisdom is strong and vigorous, you should broadly benefit [other 
beings], as a great elephant pushes [and leads] the herd. If your [wisdom] 
is not like this, then you should rest in patient forbearance [of your limited 
attainments] and deeply cultivate samadhi. It is not too late to teach others 
after you have perfected your practice and made manifest your power [of 
wisdom]. The Ta chih tu lun says, "The task of the bodhisattvas is to save 
people. Why, then, are they deep in the mountains [practicing] for their own 
good? Answer: This is like taking medicine to help your body [when you are 
sick], and then when you are physically healthy, you can act [for the sake of 
others] again. [When they are in the mountains,] although their bodies are 
far away [from the people they seek to save,] their thoughts are not far away.’ 


Stage of the copper wheel $f: that is, 
in terms of the Six Identities, equivalent 
to the level of "partial realization of the 
real truth." 


Not able to prevail in what I sought PT 
X SE: see the biography of Hui-ssu in the 
Biographies of Eminent Monks, Part 2, T 
50.563b10, which contains only the phrase 
"I attained the level of the ten levels of 
faith, the iron wheel.’ 


Pick and choose 5£H£323€: this is the 
last line of Hui-ssu's Establishment of 
Vows, T 46.792b5. 

The task of the bodhisattvas is to save 
people.... Their thoughts are not far 
away i LS A ESSERI E ES SAD 
hr Bs 38 Jp Er 8 ER A SE SSE ELS BE: a 
summary from the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.180b17-26. Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 984) 
translates: 

Question. — Pour le Bodhisattva, la régle 

est de sauver tous les étres; pourquoi 

se tient-il à l'écart dans les bois et les 
marais, la solitude et les montagnes, pré- 
occupé seulement de sa propre personne 
et abandonnant le étres? 

Réponse. — Bien que le Bodhisattva, 


corporellement, se tienne à lécart des 
étres, sa pensée ne les abandonne jamais. 
Dans la solitude (santavihàra), il cherche 
la concentration (samadhi) et conquiert 
la véritable sagesse (bhutaprajna) pour 
sauver tous les étres. Quant on prend un 
médicament (bhaisajya) pour raison de 
santé, on interrompt temporairement ses 
affaires familiales; puis, quand les forces 
se sont affermies, on reprend ses affaires 
comme auparavant. Le repos que prend 
le Bodhisattva est de cette nature-là. 
Par la force de lextase (dhyana), il avale 
le médicament de la sagesse (prajna); 
quand il a obtenu la force des supersa- 
voirs (abhijnabala), il retourne chez les 
étres, et devient, parmi eux, pére, mére, 
épouse ou fils, maítre, serviteur ou chef 
d'école, dieu, homme ou méme animal; 
et il les guide par toutes sortes d'ensei- 
gnements (desana) et de moyens salvi- 
fiques (upaya). 
Chodron (2, 762) translates: 


Question. The rule for the bodhisattva is 
to save beings; why does he dwell apart in 
forests and swamps, solitudes and moun- 
tains, preoccupied only with himself and 
abandoning beings? 

Answer. Although the bodhisattva stays 
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If you reach [the level of] the purification of the six senses, this is called the 
"earliest [level] where you become reliable to [other] people,’ and people can 
believe and accept what such a person teaches. A single sound [from such 
a person] pervades everywhere, and those who hear it rejoice. This is the 
"level of transforming [and saving] others.” At this time the two bandits of 
strength [or "overconfidence"] and weakness do not appear, so there is noth- 
ing [to fear]. Your own practice will be perfected, and you will be eloquent 
[in teaching] for the sake of others. A great elephant protects [the herd] so 
that they are not subject to swords and arrows. If the rays of the sun illumi- 
nate the world, even long-term ice will melt. This is the power of "resting in 
patience.” 

If you are enfolded in the gauzy nets of fame, or in the hairy cords of 
profit, and, as a group of harmful insects gathering in a tree, corruption eats 
at you from within until finally [this damage appears] externally as on the 
branches [99c] and leaves [of the tree], you should quickly deduce [what is 
happening] and do not accept it and do not become attached to it. If you 
deduce this but do not get away and instead [fame and profit] become affixed 
to you, you should "shrink" your virtues and expose your flaws, exhibit your 
delusions and hide your true [qualities], as one secretly covers money so 
that it will not be seen and stolen. If you can conceal your traces but [still] 
cannot escape, you should in one fell swoop go 10,000 li to a secluded and 
faraway place, cut off all contact with acquaintances, and gladly practice the 
path, like Gunabhadra. If the entourage of fame and profit follow you from 


away from beings physically, his mind 
never abandons them. In solitude, he 
seeks concentration and gains true wis- 
dom to save all beings. When you take a 
drug for health reasons, you temporar- 
ily interrupt family affairs; then when 
your strength has been recovered, you 


airplane is about to take off, that if there 
is an emergency and the oxygen masks are 
released, you should be sure to fasten your 
own before you attempt to help others? 
Single sound — &: or, “the singularity 


of their teachings.” “One sound" is a char- 


resume business as before. The rest that 
the bodhisattva takes is of that nature. 
He swallows the drug of wisdom by 
the power of meditation; when he has 
obtained the power of the superknowl- 
edges, he returns to people and, amongst 
them, becomes a father, mother, wife or 
son, master, servant or school-teacher, 
god, human or even an animal; and he 
guides them with all sorts of teachings 
and skillful means. 


Perhaps a modern equivalent would 
be the ubiquitous instructions when an 


acteristic of the Perfect Teaching. 


Acquaintances im#: or, "have no con- 
nection with that with which one is accus- 
tomed"? 


Gunabhadra ;:K353X £f: a famous trans- 
lator of Buddhist texts; a brahman from 
central India who arrived in Canton in 
435. See the biography in the Biographies 
of Eminent Monks, T 50.340a14-342b10, 
especially 340b4, which says that he "went 
alone into the mountains and fields, to 
avoid the traces of the world of people.’ 
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the outside and come to destroy you, remember these three techniques [for 
avoiding fame], grit your teeth, and patiently endure it, so that even thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of petitions cannot lure you away. Yield [to 
your good instincts]! Hide away! Leave [the mundane world]! If passionate 
afflictions, karmic deeds, concentrations, [mistaken] views, arrogance, and 
so forth come forth from inside and [threaten to] destroy you, remember 
these threefold techniques: [the contemplations of] the simultaneous iden- 
tity of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle. Even if your flesh is to be 
butchered and cut to pieces, you should not be mentally agitated; even if you 
are to be swallowed up by the great earth, you should not be overwhelmed 
by it; [even if faced with] hurricane-like winds, you will not be lightly 
[blown away]; frigid ice will not chill you; intense flames will hardly heat 
you. Straighten your thoughts and contemplate correctly; why should you 
rejoice with only a shallow attainment of a partial dhyana meditation, or be 
despondent when barely seeing a little evil. Unfired [clay] vessels are easily 
[broken and thrown into] a pile, and it is difficult for the flower of an àmra 
(mango) [tree] to reach fruition. The Paficavimsati Sutra says, "Immeasur- 


Three techniques =f: according to 
Chan-jan (BT-IV, p. 579), the three "tech- 
niques" of 1. not accepting or becom- 
ing attached to corrupting influences, 2. 
"shrinking" your virtues and expose your 
flaws, and 3. going far away. This matches 
the pattern below of "yielding, "hiding, 
and “leaving.” 

Unfired vessels are easily [broken and 
thrown into] a pile 42+ 2E: the Bukkyo 
Taikei edition (BT-IV, 579) substitutes the 
character $E ("break") for J£ (“pile up"). 
The image is probably based on a passage 
in the Paricavimsati Sūtra, T 8.330a1-10: 

Subhüti, suppose there were men or 
women who carried an unfired [clay] 
bottle to fetch water. You should know 
that this bottle will not last long but will 
break. Why? Because the bottle is not 
yet maturated; it will return to the earth. 
Like this, Subhüti, are good sons and 
good daughters who, although they have 
the thought of anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 
faith, patience, a pure mind, a profound 
mind, desire [for enlightenment], 
understanding, charity, and diligence, 
but do not maintain prajnd-paramita 


and the power of means; do not main- 
tain dhyána-páramità, virya-páramità, 
ksanti-padramita, sila-paramita, and 
dana-paramita; and do not maintain [the 
various kinds of emptiness] from inter- 
nal emptiness to the emptiness of non- 
existent and existent dharmas, from the 
four mindfulnesses to the eightfold path, 
and from the ten powers of the Buddha 
to universal wisdom. 


Fruit of the àmra [tree] Œ: see the 
verses in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.88a10-11; 
Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 257) translates: 


Des Bodhisattva qui produisent la 
Grande pensée, 
Des oeufs de poisson et des fleurs de 
manguier. 
Voila trois choses assez communes, 
Mais il est rare quelles portent des fruit. 


Chodron (1, 217) translates: 


Bodhisattvas who produce the Great 

Mind, 
Eggs of fish and flowers of the mango 
tree: 

These three things are rather common, 
But it is rare that they bear fruit. 
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able people arouse the thought of bodhi-wisdom [or, “the aspiration for 
enlightenment"], but many fall into the stages of the two vehicles.” In order 
to accomplish the Great Matter [of Buddhahood], it is necessary to rest 
patiently. If you realize this meaning, you do not need [to contemplate] the 
other nine objects. For those who do not yet comprehend, we should clarify 
[these subjects] further and more broadly. 


Immeasurable people arouse the thought of bodhi-wisdom, but many fall into the 
stages of the two vehicles #B A BEL ZEN Æt: see the Paricavimsati Sutra at T 
8.357C2-4: 

As there are few places in the great earth which gives forth gold, silver, and precious jew- 
els, Subhuti, sentient beings are also likewise. There are few people who are able to learn 
prajfià-paramità, and many who fall into the stages of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [99c14-10023] 


Tenth is to have no passionate attachments to dharmas. If you practice the 
above nine matters and pass beyond the internal and external obstacles, then 
you should attain a realization of the true [that is, emptiness]. However, if 
you do not yet realize it, you may be unable to progress because you are pas- 
sionately attached to these dharmas. The Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra says, 
“You can retrogress from the stage of ‘heat, but once the five sense faculties 
are established on [the stage of] patience and arouse [a realization of] the 
real [at the stage of 'supreme in the world'], there is no more discussion 
of retrogression. If you arouse passionate attachments at the stage of 'the 
summit, you will not realize what you should realize, but will retrogress to 
perform the four serious and the five heinous offences.” The idea of falling 
back from the stage of the summit applies to those of the Shared and Distinct 
[Teachings, as well as those of the Tripitaka Teachings.] If they cannot enter 
these levels, neither can they fall back into [the status of] those of the two 
vehicles. The Ta chih tu lun says, “The three kinds of samadhi resemble the 
levels of the path. When you have not yet aroused [a realization of] the true, 
you rejoice and have attachments to these dharmas. This is called ‘falling 
back into [the stage of] the summit." 


No passionate attachments to dharmas 
E: it is not clear whether this refers to 
"phenomena" or “teachings,” or both, so I 
have kept the ambiguous “dharmas.” 


on "falling back into the stage of the sum- 
mit" in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.262b4-12. 
Lamotte (Le Traité 4, 1791-93) translates: 


Question. — Quest-ce que tomber des 
Sommets (mürdhabhyah pata)? 

Réponse. — Comme Subhüti l'a dit à Sari- 
putra: "Lorsque le Bodhisattva- Mahasat- 
tva dépourvu d'habileté en moyens salvi- 
fiques (anupdyakusala), mais pratiquant 


Nine matters: the first nine of the ten 
modes of contemplation. 


You can retrogress ... four serious and 
the five heinous offences Rik BARA 


WEA BRA A ii 3B EGER DAA 
Ai8R OB Aw: a summary of a passage 
in the Abhidharma-vibhasa-sdastra at T 
28.19a23-c21, which discusses retrogress- 
ing from the stages of “heat” and “summit.” 

The stage of “heat” 7x: the first stage 
of the "four good roots" in the Tripitaka 
Teachings. See Chart 1 in Volume 3. 

The stage of patience 73: the third of 
the stages of the "four good roots." 

The stage of “the summit" JH: The sec- 
ond of the stages of the "four good roots.” 

The idea of falling back from the stage 
of the summit HZ #: see the passage 


les six perfections, est entré dans [les 
concentrations] de la vacuité, du sans- 
caractere et de la non-prise en considé- 
ration, il ne peut accéder au Bodhisattva- 
niyàma, mais ne tombe pas non plus au 
rang de Sravaka ou de Pratyekabuddha.” 
Il s'attache (abhinivisate) aux qualités 
(guna) et aux attributs; dans les cinq 
agrégats (skandha), il saisit les caracté- 
ristiques (nimittany udgrhnati) d'imper- 
manence (anitya), de douleur (duhkha), 
de vide (Stinya), d'impersonnalité (anat- 
man) et y attache sa pensée; il déclare: 
"Ceci est le Chemin, cela nest pas le Che- 
min; ceci doit étre pratiqué, cela ne doit 
pas étre pratiqué" Quand il saisit ainsi 
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Currently, of people who practice the path, the great majority does 
not reach [these levels of attainment]. If you attain [these levels], take care 
to guard yourself. There are no internal or external obstacles at this level 
[because they have been removed], but there is [still the possibility of] pas- 
sionate attachment to dharmas. Passionate attachments to dharmas are dif- 
ficult to sever, and if you are detained [by them], this is not an insignificant 
matter. This is analogous to having the same type of sailboat [in the water] 
yet one [of them] moves forward and one stays put; the one stays put because 
it has “attachments.” Again, even if it is not stuck in the sand, or not attached 
to the shore, it stays because the wind has ceased. "Not stuck in the sand" is 
analogous for having no internal obstacles. "The shore" is analogous to the 
external obstacles. To arouse passionate attachments to dharmas even when 
the winds of non-abiding have ceased, and neither progress nor retrogress, 
is called "falling into [the level of] the summit.” 

If you do destroy the passionate attachments to dharmas, you will real- 
ize the three [types of] liberation and arouse the true Middle Way. The body 
of wisdom thus attained does not depend on others for its awakening. You 
will spontaneously flow into the sea of omniscience (sarvajfià) and dwell in 
the patient forbearance of [knowing] the non-arising of dharmas. Again, 
this is called the “forbearance of quiescent extinction.” By means of the 
Sürangama [Samadhi] you will have supremacy in supranormal powers, and 
be endowed with [100a] great wisdom, like the waters of the great sea. The 
virtuous qualities that you possess are known only by a Buddha. 

The means for progressing in cessation-and-contemplation have now 
been put forth here. The virtuous qualities of the stages to be realized will not 
be expounded here, but I will elucidate them later. 


de telles caractéristiques et fait de telles He becomes attached to the qualities 
distinctions (vikalpa), le Bodhisattva est and the attributes; in the five aggregates 
"tombé des Sommets” (mürdhabhyah he grasps the characteristics of imper- 
patitah). manence, suffering, emptiness, non-self 


and attaches his mind to them; he says: 
“This is the Path, that is not the Path; this 
should be practiced, that should not be 
practiced.” When he grasps such char- 
acteristics in this way and makes such 
distinctions, the bodhisattva has “fallen 


Chodron (4, 1473-74) translates: 


Question. What is falling back from the 
summits? 

Answer. As Subhüti said to Sariputra: 
"When the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
is without skillful means but is practic- from the summits” 
ing the six perfections has entered [the 

concentrations] of emptiness, signless- See this theme at T 25.664b13ff. 

ness and wishlessness, he cannot accede Elucidate them later fk BH#: pre- 
to bodhisattvaviyama, but neither does sumably in the tenth section on the realm 
he regress to the rank of $rávaka or of the bodhisattvas, a section which 
pratyekabuddha.” remained unfinished. 


11. Summary of the Ten Modes of Contemplation: 
The Parable of the Great Cart [100a3-b16] 


These ten methods [of contemplation] are called Mahayana (Great Vehi- 
cle) contemplations, and those who learn this [great] vehicle are called 
Mahayanists. What is this “Great Vehicle"? As the Lotus Sütra says, "Each 
of the children was offered equally one great cart. This cart was high and 
wide, and adorned with a multitude of jewels, surrounded by posts and 
handrails, with bells suspended on all four sides. Also, on its top were spread 
out parasols and canopies. Again, it was splendidly adorned with a rare 
assortment of jewels, intertwined with jeweled cords and hung with flow- 
ered tassels, having layers of carpets decorated with strips of cloth, placed 
with vermilion-colored pillows, yoked to a white ox which was well-fed and 
of great strength, whose skin was pure white and physical form was lovely, 
whose muscular strength was great and whose tread was even and proper 
and quick like the wind. Again, there were many attendants serving and 
guarding [this ox].” 

The [practice of] cessation-and-contemplation of the Great Vehicle is 
also like this. Contemplate each thought-moment in the mind 2-L, there 
is nothing that is not Dharma-nature and the true aspect [of reality]; this 
is expressed as “equally [offered] one great cart.” Each single thought —— 
ù is simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle &/ 226) RE) +; 
this is expressed as “each was offered a great cart.” To be permeated with 
the basis of the threefold truth is expressed as “high.” To embrace the ten 
dharma realms is expressed as “wide.” The immeasurable steps on the path 


Each of the children was offered 
equally one great cart Seif EKE 
... serving and guarding: see the parable 
of the burning house in the third chapter 
of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.12b-16c. See espe- 
cially the passage at 12c18-28; Hurvitz (60 
[56]) translates: 


strips of cloth, as well as vermilion-col- 
ored cushions, it is yoked to a white ox, 
whose skin is pure white, whose bodily 
form is lovely, whose muscular strength 
is great, whose tread is even and fleet 
like the wind. [This ox] also has many 
attendants serving and guarding it. What 
is the reason? Because this great man, of 
wealth incalculable, his various store- 
houses all full to overflowing, has this 
thought: “My wealth being limitless, I 


Sariputra, at that time the great man 
gives to each child one great carriage. The 
carriage is high and wide, adorned with a 
multitude of jewels, surrounded by posts 


and handrails, little bells suspended on 
all four sides. Also, on its top are spread 
out parasols and canopies. Further, it is 
adorned with an assortment of rare and 
precious jewels. Intertwined with jeweled 
cords and hung with flowered tassels, 
having heaps of carpets decorated with 
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may not give small, inferior carriages to 
my children. Now these little boys are all 
my sons. I love them without distinction. 
I have carriages such as these, made of 
the seven jewels, in incalculable num- 
bers. I must give one to each of them with 
undiscriminating thought.’ 
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are expressed as “adorned with a multitude of jewels.” The four endeavors to 
hinder evil and uphold good, and to enact vows and maintain practices—to 
secure with nails and fasteners—is expressed as “surrounded by posts and 
handrails.” Eloquently exposing the meaning of the Dharma and proclaim- 
ing it to bring out awakening [in people] is expressed as “bells suspended on 
all four sides.” Covering all with compassion, with nothing left out and no 
limits, is expressed as “spread out with parasols and canopies.” For the steps 
on the path to encompass the ten powers, fearlessness, and the eighteen 
unique qualities that cannot be replaced with others, is expressed as “splen- 
didly adorned with a rare assortment of jewels.” For the mind to be [focused 
on] the essentials and not retrogress through [maintaining] the Four Univer- 
sal Vows is expressed as “intertwined with jeweled cords.” Embracing beings 
through the four inducements so that there is none who does not rejoice 
is expressed as “hung with flowered tassels.” Arousing the six supranormal 
powers through the various dhyana meditations and samadhis is expressed as 
“layers of carpets decorated with strips of cloth” For the four gates [or teach- 
ings] to “return to the gist” and for all practices to come to rest is expressed as 
“placed with vermilion-colored pillows.” Destroying and removing the dark- 
ness of the eight perversions through the four mindfulnesses is expressed as 
“yoked to a white ox.” To increase and grow in the two types of good through 
the four proper endeavors is expressed as “well-fed and of great strength.” 
To hinder and sever the two types of evil, and to exhaust and purify the two 
types of evil, is expressed as “the skin was pure white.” Mastery in the four 
supranormal powers and the four [unobstructed] eloquences is expressed as 
"the physical form was lovely.’ To be firm in the five [moral] faculties so that 
you are not agitated is expressed as “muscle.” To increase and grow in the five 
powers so that evil dharmas are hindered is expressed as “power.” Selecting 
[matters] with regard to the seven [components of] awakening is expressed 
as your “tread.” To rest peacefully in the eightfold path is expressed as “even 
and proper.’ All dharmas being encompassed [in the practices of] control- 
ling and healing through the auxiliary methods of the path is expressed as 
“many attendants serving and guarding.” Destroying ignorance and the pas- 
sionate attachments to dharmas, entering the sea of omniscience (sarvajria), 
and quickly arousing [a realization of] the true, is expressed as "quick as the 
wind.” Thus [this vehicle] carries [100b] and gives a ride to all the children, 
who rejoice and are happy. This Mahayana contemplation is a Dharma gate 
that accommodates crossing [to the other shore of enlightenment], and cor- 


Two types of good — #: that is, main- Two types of evil ZÆ: that is, evil that 
tain good that has already arisen, and has not yet arisen, and evil that has already 
arouse good that has not yet arisen. arisen. 
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responds with this [Lotus] Sutra. Therefore it is called the Mahayana [Great 
Vehicle] contemplation. 

Again, all Dharma teachings are of the one [single] vehicle —3&, so 
among those who have thoughts [that is, everyone], there is none that is not 
already endowed with it. This “sublime Dharma" 3$/iX; is called “the vehicle 
as principle.” If the Tathagata does not preach it, then it cannot be known, 
and by hearing the teachings, [people] rejoice and humbly accept it. Thus 
this is called “the vehicle as verbal expression" 4^F3E. By hearing these 
words, people come to rely on the teachings, cultivate practices, and enter 
the levels of the five grades [of the disciple]. This is called "the vehicle as 
contemplative practice" #1{T3€. Attaining the purity of the six senses is “the 
vehicle as resemblance [to enlightenment]" fH1A3&. Transcending the triple 
world and reaching omniscience (sarvajria) and abiding therein, yet not 
abiding therein and entering [the bodhisattva stages] from the first abode to 
the tenth abode, means attaining “the vehicle as truly real.’ This is to “play” 
in the east. [Realizing] the ten [stages of] practice is to “play” in the south; 
[realizing] the ten [stages of] merit transference is to “play” in the west; 
[realizing] the ten bhümi stages is to “play in the north? There are no borders 
to the circumference of the wheel [of existence], but it stops when you realize 
emptiness, and you stop in the middle. This is sublime awakening. This is the 
meaning of [the Lotus Sutra when it says that one goes] “directly to the seat 
of enlightenment.” 

People of these days think that abandoning evil and accepting emptiness 
is [the content of] Mahayana. You are not able to escape the sixty-two [mis- 
taken] views—and the individual and multiple evil [of these views] —with 
this [view of] emptiness. How, then, can you move [and progress to the final 
goal] with this vehicle? Even if this vehicle is used, this is only one [limited] 
stripped-down vehicle, and it is not a Dharma-gate that accommodates 
[the universal] crossing [of all beings to the other shore of enlightenment]. 
The correct Dharma (saddharma) is a great city, a treasure-store of dia- 
monds (vajra), which contains all and is not lacking in anything. How can 
you admit this stripped-down emptiness [as comparable to this complete 


"ultimate identity.” 


Directly to the seat of enlightenment 


Vehicle as principle ÆÆ: Starting with 
this term, Chih-i applies the terms of the 


Six Identities to the idea of a “vehicle.” 
The vehicle as truly real Æ: this 
must correspond to the fifth of the Six 
Identities of "partial realization.’ 
Sublime awakening 1/4: equivalent to 
the sixth level of the Six Identities, that is, 


EEEH: see the Lotus Sutra, T 9.15214, 
towards the end of the parable on the 
burning house. This phrase has been 
quoted already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see note at 3139-10 for a full translation of 
this section. 
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Mahayana emptiness]! If you affirm this “mere” [emptiness], this is like rid- 
ing on the vehicle of deviant views, and you enter a dangerous and evil path. 
This is like a defective donkey cart. 


Defective donkey cart #834: or, "ass-mobile"? In contrast to the “white ox cart” 
that is symbolic of the single and great vehicle of the Mahayana. The term is from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.724c16 (and 481c8). 


3. Contemplating the Sense Realms while Responding to 
Objects as Conditions Arise [100b16-101c23] 


[Contemplating] the sense realms while sitting properly [in meditation] ?i 
44 is as explained above. Contemplating the sense realms while responding 
to objects as conditions arise FEf£XEI3& is as follows. "Conditions" refer to the 
six actions, and "objects" refer to the six sense objects. 


1. Contemplation and the Six Actions [100b17] 


The Ta chih tu lun says, "There is the arousing of activity within conditions, 
and the arousing of accepting [the experience of] sense objects.” This is as 
explained in [the section on the Samadhi of] "following ones own thoughts.” 
The Pratyutpanna [Samadhi] of the constantly-walking [samadhi], and the 
Lotus [Samadhi] and Vaipulya [Samadhi] of the both-walking|-and-sitting 
samādhi], all include the activities such as “cleaning away" or attending 
to [various activities], but this [participation in activity] is most frequent 
within [the samadhi of] “following ones own thoughts.” If you do not learn 
to contemplate within the activities [of daily life], how can you quickly attain 


a rapport with the principle of the path? 
To briefly discriminate the features [of contemplating the sense realms 


As explained above: see the long sec- 
tion just expounded above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 52b17-100b16 (about a third of 
the entire text). This previous section is 
not identified explicitly as contemplation 
to be performed while sitting in medita- 
tion until here, where it is identified as 
such in contrast to the contemplation of 
objects in everyday life as one carries out 
various activities (that is, “responding to 
objects as conditions arise"). 


Six actions 7\/F: a general term for all 
possible activities carried out by humans: 
walking or going, standing or staying, sit- 
ting, laying down, speaking and silence, 
and general movement or activity. At 
times “speaking” and “being silent” are 
divided up into the fifth and sixth activi- 
ties. 

There is the arousing of activity within 
conditions, and the arousing of accept- 
ing sense objects PRmEEA REE S:: 
the text is ambiguous, and the Kogi (BT- 


IV, 589) admits that this cannot be found 
in the Ta chih tu lun. It is not clear what 
Chih-i intends to convey here. Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 502) translates, "There is 
the one who performs actions within the 
six conditions, and the one who accepts 
[experience] within the six sense objects." 


Explained in ... following one's own 
thoughts AEH Æ: see the section at 15c17- 
17b16 under the discussion of the practice 
of neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi. 

Cleaning away jwise: Lit. “sweeping 
away and sprinkling” 

Samadhi of following one’s own 
thoughts: or, the neither-walking-nor- 
sitting samadhi, the type of practice that 
involves the most activity and contact 
with sense experiences, since it involves 
contemplation within the activities of 
daily life rather than within a specified 
time and place limited to sitting or walk- 
ing in meditation. 
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by responding to objects as conditions], I will follow the previous example of 
ten [modes of contemplation]. 


1. Objects as Inconceivable [100b21] 


The first type, that is, “contemplating objects [as inconceivable]; is as fol- 
lows. [For example, in the case of walking,] whether you raise your feet 
or lower your feet, this involves [dealing with] the phenomena of visible 
form (rüpa). These forms are handled through mental processes [or, by the 
mind] for you to get from here to there. These thoughts rely on the forms 
[to arise]; this is the [first] skandha of "form" €. To make these actions 
[of walking] your own is the skandha of "sensation" ^:[2. To presume a 
self within these actions is the skandha of "conception" I2. To make good 
actions or bad actions is the skandha of “volition” íT. The thoughts within 
the actions [of walking] is the skandha of “consciousness” i. If the sense 
objects of this action [of walking] become the object of your consciousness, 
you have the sense realms [that is, the twelve sense entrances and eighteen 
sense realms]. [This is so for all the sense realms,] from the visible forms 
seen by the eye AR to the objects of consciousness [experienced in the 
mind] 3€£iX. These sense fields—the skandhas, sense entrances, and sense 
realms—are all included in the span of raising and lowering [your feet while 
walking]. In this way the sense realms are the merging of ignorance with 
volition, which gives rise to the sense realms within the activity of walking. 
The sense realms are not different from emptiness. Ignorance is indivisible 
from Dharma-nature. Dharma-nature is indivisible from the Dharma realm 
(dharmadhatu). All phenomena are included in the activity of walking, and 
do not go beyond this inclusion. [100c] One sense realm is all sense realms. 
The one and the many are neither one nor many; they do not mutually 
obstruct each other. This is called "[contemplating] objects as inconceivable 
while walking.” [Contemplating in this way while performing other activities 
other than "walking" is to be understood in the same way.] 


2. Arousing Compassion [100c2] 


When you penetrate [and understand] these objects [in this way], compas- 
sion will arise concurrently, and you will feel pained that you have sunk 


The previous example of ten [modes note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 100016. 


of contemplation] Pi £3 1: see the list in Merging of ignorance with volition £7 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 52b2-4. I$: the Taisho text has TM, "activities and 


Raising or lowering feet #7 JE: this conditions,” but, like the Bukkyo Taikei 
phrase is from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T text and Ikeda, I follow the variant read- 
14.543a6, quoted more fully below; see ing. 
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deeply and have constantly, for immeasurable kalpas, been deluded and 
deceived concerning the sense realms. When you become aware for the first 
time that all sentient beings without exception [ride on] the one vehicle, you 
should feel great pity for them [as they are still] in their deep intoxication 
and perverted understanding. [Therefore,] vow to destroy ignorance and to 
become something on which all [sentient beings] can rely. 


3. Peaceful Mind [100c5] 


Havea peaceful mind ofconcentration and wisdom, of quiescent illumination. 


4. Deconstructing Mistaken Views and Attitudes [100c6] 


If your thoughts are already peaceful, then universally deconstruct [mis- 
taken] views and attitudes, and non-cognizance and ignorance, so that the 
obstacles to the threefold truth, both vertical and horizontal, are exhausted. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs the Path [100c7] 


Again, know well what penetrates and what obstructs [the path], so that 
finally you do not have to take up medicine for disease while on [the path]. 


6. The Steps on the Path [100c8] 


Know well the steps on the way—the parts that flourish and decay, and the 
[four] mindfulnesses—and enter parinirvana between the Sala trees. 


7. Controlling and Healing through Auxiliary Methods [100c9] 


Again, know well the antidote [for controlling and healing delusions and so 
forth] of the six perfections through the activity of walking, thus assisting in 
opening the gate of nirvana. 


8. Knowing the Stages [100c10] 


Be deeply conscious of the gradual stages, so that you know your own 
actions [of walking] are not yet the same as those of the superior noble ones. 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [100c11] 


Humbly repent and diligently cultivate [the path] without any respite. 


Sàla tree: see the section above on the four mindfulnesses within the steps on the 
path, Mo-ho chih-kuan 88b14ff., especially the part which uses the image of the "flourish- 
ing" and “decaying” parts of the Sala tree, 88c16ff. 
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Within your actions [of walking], externally defeat any fame and [worldly] 
benefit, and internally overcome the three obstacles, so that you rest in 
patience without agitation. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [100c12] 


Do not retrogress from [the stage of] "the summit" through entangling and 
grasping attachments to dharmas. 


11. Summary [100c13] 


Fulfill these ten methods and thus enter [the stage of] the copper cakravartin; 
realize the forbearance from [knowing that dharmas are] non-arising; attain 
"the one great cart that is high and wide, splendid and pure, adorned with 
a multitude of jewels, and quick as the wind,’ ... “and playing and rejoicing 
... mount this jeweled vehicle and go directly to the seat of enlightenment 
(bodhimanda)" This is what it means to contemplate in terms of the con- 
ditions of your activities [of walking]. Control the chaff of ignorance and 
manifest the grain of dharma-nature. "Raising your feet and lowering your 
feet,... you arrive at the seat of enlightenment and are endowed with the 
Buddha Dharma.” This should be known as in the examples given previously. 


Retrogress from the stage of "the 
summit" JAM: for an explanation of this 
idea, see the section above on "passion- 
ate attachments to dharmas" at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 99c14-100a3. 

The one great cart that is high and 
wide, splendid and pure, adorned with 
a multitude of jewels, and quick as the 
wind — KE m Ex iS TR ECTS FPE RIS a 
summary of the passage from the parable 
of the burning house in the Lotus Sütra (T 
9.12018-28) quoted in the section above. 
See note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 100a4. 


Playing and rejoicing ... mount this 
jewelled vehicle and go directly to the 
place of enlightenment #@RiR#RE WE 
EŠ: excerpts from the verses on the 
parable of the burning house in the Lotus 
Sütra, T 9.14c18 and 15a13-14. Hurvitz (71- 
74 [66-68]) translates the context: 

These lovely carriages 
He gave equally to all the children. 


The children at this time, 
Dancing for joy 

And mounting these jeweled carriages, 
Cavorted in all four directions, 

Playing and enjoying themselves, 
Completely at ease and feeling no 
encumbrances.... 

If they can gain this kind of Vehicle, 

I enable these children 

Night and day, for a number of kalpas, 
Ever to amuse themselves, 

With bodhisattvas 
And the multitude of voice-hearers 

To mount this jeweled Vehicle 
And to arrive directly at the Platform of 
the Way. 

Raising your feet and lowering your 
feet,... you arrive at the seat of enlighten- 
ment and are endowed with the Buddha 
Dharma $E T Es PRA fei: these 
phrases are from the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 
14.543a6. For a translation of the context 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 16b15-16. 
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This is how it is for [contemplating the sense realms with regard to] the 
conditions or activity of walking. [Contemplating while in the activities of] 
staying, sitting, laying down, speaking, and miscellaneous activity should be 


understood as in the previous example. 


Three [of the Four] Samadhis do not involve the "activity" of lying 
down, but it is included in "following ones own thoughts" [that is, the fourth 
samadhi of neither-walking-nor-sitting]. [As it says in the Ta chih tu lun,] in 
the past there was a king who became awakened as a pratyekabuddha as he 
was lying down. Thus it should be known that the practice of contemplation 


can be realized while lying down. 


A king who became awakened as a 
pratyekabuddha as he was laying down 
PREHRA PERH: see the story of the 
king who awoke from his sleep to find the 
flowers and forest around him in ruins, 
and realized the truth of transiency, and 
became a pratyekabuddha; in the Ta chih 
tu lun at T 25.191a22-b5; Lamotte (Le 
Traité 2, 1068) translates: 


Question. — S'il en va de méme pour 
l'état de Pratyekabuddha, pourquoi 
établissez-vous une distinction entre 
Sravaka et Pratyekabuddha? 

Réponse. — Bien que létat final soit du 
méme genre, les savoirs utilisés sont dif- 
férents. A une époque oü les Buddha 
napparaissent pas et oü la Loi du Buddha 
a disparu, les Pratyekabuddha, en raison 
des causes antérieures (pürva-janmahe- 
tupratyaya), produisent seuls la sagesse, 
sans l'avoir entendue des autres; cest par 
leur propre sagesse qu'ils obtiennent le 
Chemin. 

Ainsi, le roi d'un pays était sorti se pro- 
mener dans son jardin. Dans le matin 
clair, il vit combien les fleurs et les fruits 
des arbres de la forét étaient beaux et 
désirables; il en mangea et sendormit. 
Ses femmes et ses courtisanes, procédant 
ensemble à la cueillette des fleurs, sacca- 
gerent les arbres de la forét. Le roi sétant 
réveillé, vit cette destruction et se dit en 
lui-méme: "Le monde entier est transi- 
toire (anitya) et périssable comme cette 
forêt” Dès qu'il eut fait cette réflexion, 
la pensée du Chemin pur (andasra- 


vamárga) naquit en lui; il trancha toutes 
les entraves (samyojana) et obtint létat 
de Pratyekabuddha. Muni des six super- 
savoirs (abhijna), il se rendit en volant 
dans une forét solitaire. — Il est encore 

autres histoires de ce genre. Les mérites 
(punya) et les voeux (pranidhana) des 
existences antérieures activent un fruit 
de rétribution (vipakaphala) et, dans 
lexistence présente, il suffit au Pratyeka- 
buddha de voir un événement minime 
pour réaliser l'état de Pratyekabuddha. 
En cela consiste la différence. 


Chodron (2, 829) translates: 


Question. If it is the same for the state 
of pratyekabuddha, why do you make 
a distinction between $ràvaka and pra- 
tyekabuddha? 
Answer. — Although the final state may 
be of the same type, the knowledges used 
are different. At the stage where the Bud- 
dhas do not appear and the Buddhad- 
harma has disappeared, the pratyekabud- 
dhas, by reason of previous causes, alone 
produce wisdom without having heard it 
from others; it is by means of their own 
wisdom that they obtain the Path. 

Thus the king of a country had gone for 
a walk in his garden. In the cool morning, 
he saw how the flowers and fruits of the 
forest trees were beautiful and desirable. 
He ate some and fell asleep. His wives 
and courtesans, walking together to 
gather flowers, wrecked the forest trees. 
The king woke up, saw the destruction 
and said to himself: "The entire world 
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2. Contemplation and the Six Sense Objects [100c20] 


[Contemplating] by responding to objects #f4% is as follows. With regard 
to the eye [and seeing], for example, you presume that there is a self and 
say that it is the self that experiences [visual phenomena]. One sense object 
involves three aspects, thus all together there are eighteen aspects of expe- 
rience. The eye sees visible form, which involves the five skandhas, three 
[of the eighteen] sense realms, and two [of the twelve] sense entrances, as 
explained above. Again, the Maitreya Sūtra on [the Consideration of] the 
Features of Bones says, “One thought-instant of seeing color involves three 
hundred millions of arising and perishing of the five skandhas, and each and 
every one of the five skandhas are themselves the sentient beings.” If this is 
so, then when the eye responds to color, how could this involve only the five 
skandhas, three of the sense realms, and two of the sense entrances [instead 
of all eighteen sense realms and twelve sense entrances]? If you contemplate 
color through the eyes in this way, this is called “lacking in cultivation,’ and 


is transitory and perishable like this for- 
est.” As soon as he had this thought, the 
mind of the pure path arose in him; he 
cut all the fetters and attained the state 
of pratyekabuddhahood. Endowed with 
the six superknowledges he went fly- 
ing to a solitary forest. - There are other 
stories of this kind. The merits and vows 
of previous lifetimes activate a fruit of 
retribution and, in the present lifetime, 
it is enough for a pratyekabuddha to see 
a very minor event in order to realize the 
state of pratyekabuddha. This is what he 
difference consists of. 

One sense object involves three aspects 
— 4 =: that is, the phenomenal object 
(for example, things that have color and 
form), the sense organ (for example, the 
eye), and the sense consciousness (that is, 
the mental process that analyzes the sight 
experience). 

Eighteen aspects of existence & Tt /V 
&: the eighteen sense realms (dhàátu): the 
three aspects multiplied by the six senses 
of sight, sound, scent, taste, touch, and 
thought. 


Sense realms and sense entrances: 
that is, out of the eighteen dhatu, the eye 


(sense organ), the sight objects, and the 
sight consciousness; and out of the twelve 
áyatana, the eye and the sight objects. 


As explained above: it is not clear which 
"above" section is being referred to here. 
The Kogi (BT-IV, p. 593) refers back to “the 
text on the ten modes [of contemplation]. 


The Maitreya Sūtra on the Features 
of Bones Wh ES says, One thought- 
instant of seeing color involves three 
hundred millions of arising and perish- 
ing of the five skandhas, and each and 
every one of the five skandhas are them- 
selves the sentient beings -REA —H 
f& T. ERE i — — ABERE: the identity 
of this text is unknown. Chan-jan (BT- 
IV, 592) admits that "this text is not in 
the canon,’ and points to passages in the 
Bodhisattva Womb Sūtra © RAG (T 
no. 284), one of which says, “Maitreya 
said, ‘The moment of a clap or snap of the 
fingers contains thirty-two million and 
a hundred thousand thought-moments” 
(T 12.1024b21-23), and another passage in 
which the Buddha speaks to Maitreya of his 
bones forming in the womb (1033b18ff.). 


Through the eyes in this way AIJt fg 
BR &: that is, as involving only the sense 
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is not that of Mahayana. If you contemplate color through the eyes “as the 
Tathagatas constantly do, complete and without lacking in cultivation, so 
that the eye consciousness [sees] the gate to be entered,’ then [you realize 
that] this arises in a single moment of thought [in conjunction] with the eye 
and visible form. This is the Dharma realm, this encompasses all phenom- 
ena, and this is simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle. 

If you seek [to explain it] through the tetralemma, it is “unobtainable”; 
therefore it is called “empty.” 

As Maitreya [considers] the features of visible forms, the five skandhas 
arise and perish three hundred million times in a single thought-moment, 
and one [101a] stage is ten stages; this is the way it is for the features of color- 
and-form, and it is again likewise for [the other skandhas of] sensations, 
conceptions, volitions, and consciousness. Again, [as it says in the Àgamas,] 
"the heterodox man pounded on a skull and made sounds, and by hearing 
this knew where it was born and knew immeasurable other things,’ with the 
same for smelling, tasting, and touching [the skull], and so forth. Therefore 


this is called “conventional.” 


experiences of seeing, instead of involving 
all of the sense realms and incalculable 
phenomena. 


Without lacking in cultivation # 
(5: see the verses in the Añgulimāla 
Sūtra, T 2.531c22-532b6, which speak of 
the Tathagata's qualities as being "with- 
out decrease or loss" 3&i&3R, or, in a vari- 
ant reading, "without lacking in cultiva- 
tion” $&i&/£, and concluding that certain 
qualities are those of the Sravaka vehicle 
and not Mahayàna (532b1-6), though 
they are contained in or encompassed by 
the Mahayana. See the notes at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 95b9-11 and 96b18-20. 


The eye consciousness [sees] Hi i: 
the Taisho text has Hš, with BR s as a 
variant reading. The Bukkyo Taikei text 
and Ikeda follow the variant reading. See 
also below (101216), where this phrase is 
quoted again, this time in the same way as 
the sūtra, with the compound 44 R, instead 
of Bs or BR EE. 

The gate to be entered X AF4: see the 
verses in the Angulimala Sutra, T 2.532a7-8: 

The so-called sense-entrance of the eye, 


With the constant [gaze] of the 
Tathagata, 

Clearly sees HH Fi, the gate to be entered, 
Completely and without and lack orloss. 


Once again, see the note on this text at 
95b9-11, and the discussion of this pas- 
sage that follows as it relates to the Perfect 
Teaching. 


Single moment of thought — $C: here 
we have the interplay of the three aspects 
of the sense organ (eye), the sense object 
(visible form), and the sense consciousness 
(thought) in a single momentary thought. 


Maitreya 985): see the quote attributed 
to the Maitreya Sütra above. 


The heterodox man pounded on a 
skull and made sounds, and by hearing 
this knew where it was born and knew 
immeasurable other things 515178588 
TEE BS AE RED SE EE SE: see the story in 
the Expanded Agama, T 2.650c12-652b12. 
Perhaps these “worldly skills,” such as 
knowing that the skull belonged to a man 
and not a woman just by hitting or smell- 
ing the skull, is representative of being 
familiar with the "conventional" world? 
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The conventional [dharmas] are not a fixed conventionality 7‘; the 
empty [dharmas] are not a fixed emptiness Æ, and thus are neither con- 
ventional nor empty 3E2E3Ff&. If a single dharma [perceived by] the eye is 
neither empty nor conventional, then all dharmas are neither empty nor 
conventional. This is like space, where existence and non-existence are eter- 
nally quiescent. Or again, this is like [the rays of] the sun and moon — there 
is no darkness that is not illuminated. [This is called the “Middle? ] 


[The Five Eyes and the Threefold Truth] Even though there is no [fixed] 
emptiness or conventionality, that which illumines [and perceives] both the 
empty and the conventional [dharmas] and illumines [and perceives] the 
coarse visible forms [that arise through] causes and conditions is called the 
“physical eye" RR. That which illumines [and perceives] the minute visible 
forms [that arise through] causes and conditions is called the "divine eye" 
AER. That which illumines [and perceives] the emptiness of visible forms 
[that arise through] causes and conditions is called the “eye of wisdom" 3$ 
BR. That which illumines [and perceives] the conventionality of visible forms 
[that arise through] causes and conditions is called the “Dharma eye" i£ BR. 
That which illumines [and perceives as the Middle] visible forms [that arise 
through] causes and conditions is called the “Buddha eye" HR. These five 
eyesights are included within one thought —-L.. However, [all five eyesights] 
are not included in the physical eye of pus and blood of the ordinary person; 
they also are not [included in] the divine eye possessed by divine beings; 
they also are not [included in] the eye of wisdom mired in emptiness of 
those of the two vehicles; they also are not [included in] the [Dharma] eye 
of discrimination [of conventionality] of the bodhisattvas. It is the Buddha 
eye alone that includes [the powers of all] the five eyes. As when the vari- 
ous streams enter the sea [and become one], the original names [of the first 
four eyes] are lost [when subsumed in the Buddha eye]. [The Diamond Sütra 
says,] “Therefore the Buddha asked Subhüti, ‘Does the Tathagata have the 


Like space 4 i 75: this illustrates the 
"empty" sideofthe equation or the Middle? 


this illustrates the "conventional" side of 
the equation or the Middle? 

Physical eye BR: the first of the “five 
eyes" or "five eyesights.” 

It is the Buddha eye alone that includes 
all five eyes 1H VABSBR A AA: the Taisho 
edition has “five powers" 4H), with "five 
eyes" AÌR as a variant reading. I have 
combined both variants in my translation. 


Original names are lost 4 £57: That 
is, all the powers of the five different eyes 
or eyesights are included in the Buddha 
eye, and the Buddha eye alone. And, 
although the Buddha eye includes the 
abilities of the other eyes, the other names 
(such as "physical eye" and so forth) are 
not needed, because they are all subsumed 
under the Buddha eye. This is also true of 
the "Middle"; it includes and subsumes 
one-sided emptiness and conventionality. 


Does the Tathagata have the five 
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five eyes or not?’ He answered, ‘He does. The Tathagata possesses them all.” 
How can it be compared to the eyes of ordinary people and those of the two 
vehicles? The Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara says, “Endowed with the 
five eyes and having perfected bodhi-wisdom.’ Thus the threefold contem- 
plation in a single thought is expressed [in the Angulimala Sūtra] as “cultiva- 
tion that is not lacking.” The one [Buddha] eye includes the five powers [of 
all five eyesights]; this is expressed as “clearly seeing the gate to be entered.” 
Again, this is perfect enlightenment [or, the realization of the Perfect Teach- 
ing R€]. Through the eye one has mastery over both internal [thoughts] 
and external [objects]. "Ihe eye enters right concentration (samādhi); and 
the nose arouses samadhi; or one enters [right concentration through] the 
nose and arouses [samadhi through] the eye. Although you move you are 


eyes or not?’ He answered, “He does. 
The Tathagata possesses them all Ak 
ALERT. EA BRU A: see the The 
Diamond Sūtra at T 8.751b14-28, where 
Subhüti questions the World Honored 
One about each of the five eyes. (see 
also Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books, pp. 
59-60): 
Subhüti,... the thoughts of the past are 
unobtainable. The thoughts of the pres- 
ent are unobtainable. The thoughts of the 
future are unobtainable. 


Endowed with the five eyes and hav- 
ing perfected bodhi-wisdom HIRE E k 
tE: a phrase from verses in the Sutra on 
Petitioning Avalokitesvara, T 20.37b28. The 
context reads: 

I, from the past and as innumerable Bud- 
dhas, 

Have heard the spell (dharani) for elim- 
inating poison and restraining harm, 
Have extinguished and removed the 

three obstacles and have no evil, 
Am endowed with the five eyes and have 
perfected bodhi-wisdom. 

Clearly seeing the gate to be entered Ej 
RUE APA: see the verses in the Arigulimala 
Sutra, T 2.532a7-8, quoted above. These 
verses are quoted more accurately here, 
using the compound HH E, instead of HH 
i or Bis. 


Mastery over both internal and exter- 


nal AJ BÆ: for a longer explication of 
this idea, see the section on the "adorn- 
ment of perfect mastery, and on “enter- 
ing and leaving concentration" in var- 
ious sense realms, above in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 2a23-b7. 


The eye enters right concentration and 
the nose arouses samadhi; or one enters 
through the nose and arouses through 
the eye RA EZM =H. MAME: these 
phrases are found in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, T 9.438c2ff., within a long passage 
of verses on "entering right concentra- 
tion within the various sense realms. This 
passage was quoted above in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 2a24-b3, to illustrate mastery 
in concentration within all sense realms. 
Cleary (Flower Ornament, 356-59) trans- 
lates the context: 

Entering right concentration in the eye- 
organ, 

Emerging from concentration in the field 
of form, 

Showing the inconceivability of the 
nature of form, 

Unknowable to all gods and men; 

Entering right concentration in the field 
of form 

And emerging from concentration in the 
eye, without disturbing the mind, 

Explaining the eye is birthless and has 
no origin, 
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quiescent; although quiescent, this does not hinder movement. Although 
quiescent, you move; although you move, this does not hinder quiescence. 
This is called "clearly seeing the gate to be entered.” 


Question: The Buddha is endowed with the five eyesights, and should 
clearly see the five sense realms. But a sutra says, “I, by means of the five eye- 
sights, do not see the three groups of sentient beings. The deluded have no 
eyesight, and yet they say that they see.” Again, it is said [in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra] that "seeing visible forms is the same as being blind.” If this [percep- 
tion] is already the same as being blind, then how are you able to see the 
coarse and minute [objects of] visible form? 

Answer: The five sense objects are all obscure [manifestations] of the 
true aspect [of reality]. The true aspect [of reality] cannot be seen. Because 
they cannot be seen [in this sense], this is compared to being blind. Although 
it cannot be seen [in this sense], there is no decrease or reduction in being 
able to see [in other ways]; with the five eyesights you have penetrating and 
thorough [insight] and [can see] the sense objects clearly. Although it is 
said that the five [eyesights] illumine [and perceive the five sense objects], 
just because they are illumined does not necessarily mean that they exist 
[substantially]. Although it is said that this is like being blind, this "blind- 
ness’ doesnt necessarily mean that there is nothing [to be perceived]. The 
Vimalakirti Sütra says, "You have come without the mark of coming, and see 


By nature empty, null, and doing noth- 
ing.... 

Entering right concentration in the nose 
faculty 

And emerging from concentration in the 
field of scent ... 

Emerging from concentration in space, 
mind undisturbed; 

This is called the inconceivable freedom 
of concentration. 

I, by means of the five eyesights, do not 
see the three groups of sentient beings. 
The deluded have no eyesight, and yet 
they say that they see $E LUTZ BR R= 
KE AER EHI E: LH: The source of this 
quote is unknown. 


Seeing visible forms is the same as 
being blind 5128 #: a phrase from the 
Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.540b3. Note that 
in the sütra the context concerns Vimala- 
kirti' S instructions on how a bodhisattva 


should act and see, not about the lack of 
sight of deluded beings. Boin (Vimalakirti 
Sutra, 52) translates the context: 
It is in not taking anything that the food 
should be taken: 1. to see forms (rüpa) 
as those blind from birth (jatyandha) see 
them; 2. to hear sounds (sabda) as one 
hears an echo (pratisrutka);... 


You have come without the mark of 
coming, and see without the mark of see- 
ing 4B 2E LAA ki: a phrase from 
the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.544b13-14, 
where Mafjuéri comes to visit Vimala- 
kirti to inquire about his illness. Boin 
(Vimalakirti, 116) translates the context: 


Then the Licchavi Vimalakirti perceived 
Mañjuśrī the crown prince and, having 
perceived him, said to him: Mañjuśrī, 
you are welcome (sugata), Manjusri, you 
are most welcome. You had not come and 
you come; you had not seen and you see; 
you had not heard and you hear. 
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without the mark of seeing.” This is the meaning here. This is [contemplat- 
ing] the inconceivable realm. 

[2] [If you consider that] my eyes and the eyes of sentient beings are nei- 
ther dual nor distinct, [and wonder] why sentient beings are not awakened 
and do not know [the truth], then you will arouse compassion and vow to 
save and liberate them. [3] Wishing to complete this vow, you will rest [101b] 
your thoughts in concentration and wisdom. [4] By means of cessation- 
and-contemplation you will be able to universally deconstruct all [negative] 
dharmas. [5] With the eye [sight faculty] and [sense objects of] visible form, 
you will clearly know what penetrates and what obstructs [the path], so that 
this will not be like the way of the inchworm [which makes ineffectual prog- 
ress]. [6] With the skandhas of the eye you cultivate [the steps on the path 
such as] the four mindfulnesses as neither pure nor impure, knowing both 
aspects of decaying and flourishing, and thus entering nirvana. [7] Learn the 
methods for controlling and healing as aids to open the three liberations. [8] 
Clearly be aware of [the levels of your attainment such as] the Six Identities 
without going to excess. [Know that] although your eye and that which is 
contemplated are endowed [potentially] with [the powers of] the five eye- 
sights, you are merely [at the level of] verbal [identity] or [identity in] con- 
templative practice. If, gradually, you can see from outside these obstacles, 
later you will be able to perceive [universally, all the Buddhas] in the ten 
directions, as [it is expounded] in The Contemplation of Samantabhadra; 


Mafju$ri replied: It is indeed so, O 
householder, it is indeed as you say. He 
who has already come comes no more; 
he who has already left leaves no more. 
Any why? Because he who has come no 
longer comes, he who has left no longer 
leaves, he who has seen no longer sees, 
and he who has heard no longer hears. 


The inconceivable realm ^^ 2 35€ this 
is the first of the ten modes of contempla- 
tion. Chih-i goes through the rest of the 
ten in the next paragraph. 


Inchworm àà: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
506) interprets this using the image from 
the Mahaparinirvàána Sūtra of insects 
gnawing on wood (and sometimes acci- 
dentally and unconsciously carving mean- 
ingful characters). Thus he translates, "you 
will not be like insects who do not know 
the meaning of words.” This is the inter- 


pretation given in the Kogi (BT-IV, 600) 
and so it is a more traditional interpre- 
tation, but I believe my translation and 
interpretation is also possible. 


Going to excess JJi&: see the last line 
in the section on "Knowing the Graded 
Levels,’ Mo-ho chih-kuan, 99c29. 


The Contemplation of Samantabhadra: 
see at T 9.390c1-6. The Threefold Lotus 
Sutra (352) translates this passage: 


Then the follower, hearing Universal Vir- 
tue preach the profound Law, will com- 
prehend its meaning and keep it in his 
memory without forgetting it. As he does 
like this day by day, his mind will gradu- 
ally acquire spiritual profit. The Bod- 
hisattva Universal Virtue will cause the 
follower to remember the buddhas in all 
directions. According to the teaching of 
Universal Virtue, the follower will rightly 
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or, like [the bodhisattva] Never Disrespectful, will suddenly perceive the 
great chiliocosm. Both perceptions, gradual and sudden, involve the mutual 
functioning of the six sense faculties. [9] [However] since you have not yet 
ascended all these stages [of attainment], you should not be arrogant but 
should practice diligently with shame and remorse. If you build up virtuous 
qualities and establish the terms [of the teachings], you should patiently 
recognize the internal and external obstacles [to the path], and be calm [and 
steady] as Mount Sumeru. [10] Do not arouse passionate attachments to 
dharmas, and [your practice will] not be entangled [with defilements]. In 
this way, "quick as the wind,” realize a true and real eyesight, “ride on the one 
great cart" and “go directly to the seat of enlightenment.’ 

If, through the eye, you are able to attain realization [of the path], then 
you can perform many deeds of a Buddha widely through the eye [or the 
sense of sight], [such as] constantly emitting golden rays of light to splen- 
didly illuminate all things. The Vimalakirti Sütra says, “Or, there are Buddha 
lands where deeds of a Buddha are done with rays of light.” The single sense 
experience of [the merging of] the eye and [the skandha of] visible form is 


think and remember everything, and 
with his spiritual eyes he will gradually 
see the eastward buddhas, whose bodies 
are gold colored and very wonderful in 
their majesty. Having seen one buddha, 
he will again see another buddha. In this 
manner, he will gradually see all the bud- 
dhas everywhere in the eastern quarter, 
and because of his profitable reflection, 
he will universally see all the buddhas in 
all directions. 


The bodhisattva Never Disrespectful: 
see the story in chapter 20 of the Lotus 
Sutra, especially T 9.51a3-7. Hurvitz (281 
[258-59]) translates: 

This bhiksu, when faced with the end of 
his life, in open space heard distinctly 
twenty thousand myriads of gathas of 
the Scripture of the Dharma Blossom 
previously preached by the Buddha King 
of Imposing Sound, which he was able 
fully to accept and hold, and straight- 
way he attained the above-mentioned 
purity of ocular faculty and purity of 
aural, nasal, lingual, bodily, and mental 
faculties. Having attained this purity of 
the six faculties, he increased his life- 


span yet further by two hundred myriads 
of millions of nayutas of years, broadly 
preaching to others this Scripture of the 
Dharma Blossom. 


Shame and remorse Wii: the Taisho 
text has $t (“gradually feel shame"), but 
I follow the emendation in the Bukkyo Tai- 
kei text (BT-IV, 601) and Ikeda (Teihon- 
kundoku, 546). 

Quick, realize, ride, go directly to the 
seat of enlightenment: phrases from the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.12c18, 23 and 15a13-14. See 
the long discussion of this passage above 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 100a3-b16. 


There are Buddha lands where deeds 
of a Buddha are done with rays of light 
^H fb + ELXCB83ES BS 38: see the Vimalakirti 
Sūtra at T 14.553c17. Boin (Vimalakirti 
Sütra, 223-25) translates: 

There are Buddhaksetras which actuate 
Buddha deeds (buddha-karya): 1. through 
Bodhisattvas, 2. through lights (prabha), 
3. through the tree of enlightenment 
(bodhivrksa), 4. through the vision of 
beauty (rapa) and physical marks 
(laksanadnuvyanjana) of the Tathagata,... 
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like this; it is also the same for the other two sense experiences, as well as 
the other five sense organs, five sense objects, and fifteen sense experiences. 
A detailed explanation would go as explained above [for the one sense of 
sight]. Follow the previous explication and apply it to realize enlightenment 
through the six sense faculties. However, destroy the passionate afflictions 
and make them go away, and do not [necessarily] adhere to the usual “clas- 
sifications.’ If it is through the ear that you attain the great cart, then you can 
perform many Buddha deeds through the use of sound; if it is through the 
nose, [Buddha deeds can be performed through] the use of odors; if through 
the tongue, the use of tastes, if through the body, the use of a celestial gar- 
ment; if through consciousness, the use of quiescence. Buddha deeds done 
with one sense faculty mutually penetrate all the sense faculties. Use [skill- 
ful] means to benefit beings; at times [the applications] will be different, but 
[in all cases the purpose is to] lead sentient beings to attain ultimate bliss. 


[Summary] If you are able to diligently practice as outlined above, you 
will certainly not pass your single life in vain. On the other hand, if you 
hear [these teachings] but do not put them to use, you are like a black snake 
clutching a [precious] jewel. What benefit is this [jewel] to a snake? Now I 
will give three analogies to illustrate the [possible] benefits and losses [of 
this practice]. [1] Suppose there is a brave husband who is trained in the use 


Two sense experiences — x: that is, 
of the sense entrances (ayatana) and the 
sense realms (dhatu). 


If through the body, the use of a celes- 
tial garment Jt RX: why “the body” 
instead of “touch.” Perhaps because a 
“celestial garment” is so soft and comfort- 
able for the body? 


Black snake clutching a jewel: perhaps 
equivalent to “casting pearls before swine” 
(see Matthew 7:6)? The image of a black 
snake clutching a pearl is from the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.119b15-16. Lamotte (Le Traité 
1, 492-93) translates: 


La cause en est à la rétribution des actes 
(karmavipaka) qui varie pour chaque 
cas. Certains hommes remplissent les 
causes et les conditions voulues pour 
voir un Buddha, mais ne remplissent 
pas les causes et les conditions voulues 
pour manger et pour boire. D'autres 
remplissent les causes et les conditions 


voulues pour manger et pour boire, mais 
ne remplissent pas les causes et les condi- 
tions voulues pour voir un Buddha. Cest 
comme le serpent noir (kálasarpa) qui se 
couche en étreignant son Bijou du sommet 
de la téte (cudamani). Il y a des Arhat qui 
mendient leur nourriture et nobtiennent 
rien. 


Chodron (1, 3919-2) translates: 


The cause of it is retribution of actions 
which varies for each case. Some people 
fufill the causes and conditions required 
to see a Buddha but do not fulfill the 
causes and conditions required to eat 
and drink. Others fulfill the causes and 
conditions required to eat and drink but 
do not fulfil the causes and conditions 
required to see a Buddha. It is like the 
black snake that sleeps while clasping 
the jewel at the top of its head. There are 
arhats who beg for their food and get 
nothing. 
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of a sword and an arrow, slays one or two bandits, and receives as a reward 
a piece of gold or a piece of silver, and uses this compensation to support 
his wife and child. Such a person merely uses his skill with a weapon to go 
forth and risk his life to earn cash. What need is there for him to be broadly 
learned in the military arts? [2] If there is a man who wishes to become yeast, 
a boat and oar, seasoning, and bountiful rain for the sake of his country, 
he should be well-versed in the literary and military arts, and make plans 
behind curtains to defeat enemies in all directions. That which he learns is 
profound, that which he destroys is also great, the rewards he obtains are 
weighty, and his compensation can support very many [people]. [3] [Finally 
there are those who,] although they have knowledge do not use it, or use it 
but are frequently defeated. Such [people] are not able to save their own bod- 
ies, much less assist other people. 

Those who learn the contemplation of dhyàna-meditation are also 
like this [that is, they can be of three types]. [1] Those who know only one 
method, [such as] either cessation or contemplation, can arrange to destroy 
a little evil, quiet [100c] the mind and practice the path, and attain a little 
meditative concentration, and gather together a few followers. One who is 
satisfied with this [or, "thinks that this is sufficient"] is like [the first example 
of] the man who fights [alone in a limited way]. [2] Those who wish to 
become a great meditation master, destroy a great amount of passionate 
afflictions, make manifest immeasurable good dharmas, and benefit immea- 
surable conditions[, that is, sentient beings], should learn the ten modes of 
cessation-and-contemplation. With penetrating insight into the inclinations 
of the mind (abhiprayika), [such a person will] be able to apply this to their 
practice and appropriately respond to the six conditions and the six types of 
sense experience. As soon as a passionate affliction arises, this is immediately 
contemplated [for what it is], and this contemplation subdues the delusion; 


Boat and oar /it##: or, “the rudder ofa of sense experiences 7x x: if we follow 


boat.” As MATHEWS (181) points out, this 
refers to “one who comes to assist in a 
crisis of State." 


... Bountiful rain # fi: lit., “a long rain- 
ing spell? Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 419) 
points out that these four (yeast, boat, sea- 
soning, rain) are a classic group of terms 
from the ## indicating people who make 
notable contributions to governing the 
country. 


Six conditions 7: f* and the six types 


the definitions given at the beginning of 
this section, the "six conditions" would 
refer to the “six actions,” and the “six 
sense experiences" would refer in gen- 
eral to the totality of experiences that 
involve the six senses. See NAKAMURA, 
1454b. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 506), follow- 
ing the "quote" from the Ta chih tu lun at 
the beginning of this section (101b17-18) 
translates, "the six sense objects and the 
six consciousnesses, which captures the 
same idea. 
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thus one can bravely persevere over difficult matters, and "release the knot 
and attain the jewel" [of enlightenment]. [3] If you "release" # [and under- 
stand] yet do not use this [understanding], or use it unsuitably and instead 
take deluded thoughts as your teacher, how can you triumph on the path? 
Again, [1] it is like a rustic shaman who only understands ## one tech- 
nique. He may be able to save some person and gain a side of meat [in 
compensation], so why should he study Shen Nungs [Catalogue of] basic 
herbs [and prescriptions]? [2] If you wish to be a great physician, you should 
widely examine various remedies, broadly heal all diseases, "turning the 
pulse and turning the spirit,” frequently using [your knowledge and skill] 
and frequently making examinations, so the favor of your saving [activities] 
is widespread. Those who learn [only] dhyàna meditation are also like this. 
They focus exclusively on one method to subdue delusions and make them 
go away, so there is only a temporary and miniscule benefit; this ultimately is 
not the all-encompassing intent of the great path. Again, they are not able to 
destroy the passionate afflictions and realize the patient forbearance [of the 
idea that dharmas are] non-arising. Even though the medicine is good, if it 
is not applied as prescribed, how can the disease be cured? The performance 
[lit., “reading and reciting” 8&3] of cessation-and-contemplation is very 


Release the knot and attain the jewel 
BU 135k: this image is from a parable in 
the fourteenth chapter of the Lotus Sütra 
(T 9.39a-b) about the king with a priceless 
pearl tied in his top-knot. Hurvitz (220 
[202]) translates the context: 

If there is a brave and stout fellow 
Able to do difficult things, 

The king separates from his top-knot 
A bright pearl, which he gives to him. 

Rustic shaman £f 4k: Chan-jan (BT- 
IV, 605) explains that this term refers to 
a male shaman, and that the term 9. is 
used for a woman (though the terms are 
reversed in the version of the Taisho text 
[388c18-19]). A shaman Æ is defined as 
one who uses spells, or words of praise 
spoken by a priest or leader of a festival 
TURIS = ARH A. Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
506), following the explanation in NAKA- 
MURA (13744), translates as “a town magi- 
cian or sorcerer. NAKAMURA adds that 


this term in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, pro- 
nounced yabu in Japanese, is the origin 
of the common put-down yabu-isha, or 
“quack” (“incompetent doctor”). 


A side of meat fii: for the second 
character the Taisho has ff, but I follow 
Ikedas suggestion that this be substituted 
with Hf. Ikeda also suggests that this refers 
to the “half-side” of meat left from an ani- 
mal's sacrifice, presumably used as pay- 
ment for the shaman. 


Shen Nung jf: the legendary founder 
of medical arts in China and the compiler 
of the Catalogue of Herbs +B that set 
the standard for herbal prescriptions. See 
note above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 78a15 and 
references to this figure at 78b17-21. 

Turning the pulse and turning the 
spirit $C $818: traditional terms in 
Chinese medicine for effecting a healing 
change. 
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beneficial, but if your thoughts are not applied to your practice, [the realiza- 
tion of a patient forbearance of] non-arising will not be manifested. 

Again, it is like [specialized scholars] who study the meaning [of texts], 
merely wishing [to pursue] one question and one answer [at a time] and 
momentarily show off [their knowledge]; why should they broadly seek [and 
study] the sütras and treatises? [On the other hand,] if you wish to become 
a lord of the Dharma (dharmasvamin), you should be well versed in [many] 
different texts. However, even if you are acquainted with and understand 
many passages, but do not go out in public, you will be timid and weak 
and not be worthy of any reward. If you are not afraid you can give a hun- 
dred responses in accordance with the situation, not being limited to a set 
answer, and answer all sorts of questions. This is what it means to be a great 
Dharma master. It is the same for those who practice contemplation. If your 
practice of contemplation is clear, you are able to respond to objects as con- 
ditions arise and to function in response to objects as you come in contact 
with them. If you are not able to do this, how will you destroy the demonic 
hordes? How will you remove the heavy diseases of passionate afflictions? 
How will you manifest the profound meaning of Dharma-nature? If you 
cannot accomplish these three matters, you will be vexed by trifling matters. 
This is [the fate of] an ordinary ignorant being in samsara, and it does not 
involve carrying out of the means of the path of learning. 


[end of fascicle seven] 


Do not go out in public ^^ BHR: to "you will not be able to answer questions.” 
share your knowledge through giving All sorts of questions 4% Z fH: lit., 
lectures, participating in debates, and so “both vertical and horizontal questions.” 
forth. The means of the path of learning #8 

Not worthy of any reward PEN: HIE: or, “not learning the path and carry- 
Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 548) translates, ing out the means (to help others)"? 


2. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF 
PASSIONATE AFFLICTIONS [102a1-106a19] 


The second [ofthe ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the objects 
of passionate afflictions. If you are not awakened through [contemplating the 
objects of the sense fields, that is,] the aggregates, sense entrances, and sense 
realms [as explained] above, then this [method of contemplation] is not suit- 
able for you. If you do not put an end to this contemplation [of the objects of 
the sense fields], you may be pummeled by passionate afflictions and arouse 
greed and anger. Then you should abandon [contemplating the objects of 
the sense fields, such as that of] the aggregates and sense entrances, and you 
should [instead] contemplate the passionate afflictions. 

Previously [I taught about] “renouncing the five [sensual] desires" in 
order to know about [sensual] faults and offences and "rejecting the [five] 
impediments” in order to abandon regular everyday [attachment to objects 
of the] sense fields, and to seek understanding by contemplating the rec- 
ompense [that come from such desires and impediments]. Now you should 
contemplate [passionate afflictions such as] intense greed and anger as they 
arise in full force. You should be like steel, which merely remains black 
unless it is combined with fire, yet burns bright red when forged in the fire. 

Again, the phenomena of karmic recompense are constant, and there is 
no time when they are not present, so it is easy to renounce and reject them, 
but if passionate afflictions arise abruptly, they are difficult to control. Why? 
Even if you are innately angry, you can put an end to it through disciplined 
enlightenment. [However,] that [actual anger] which arises now in the 
immediate moment is boisterous and should be feared. Innately, perverted 
conceptions arise abruptly and perish abruptly. [However,] those [perverted 
thoughts] that arise now in the immediate moment harass you and do not 
pass away [quickly, but seem to hang on forever]. Innate sensual desires 
can be controlled and stopped, but those that arise now in the immediate 
moment do not allow you to be choosy even about a dead horse, let alone 
the type [of horse]. When such deluded temptations arise in force and burn 
within you, seeing such external objects [such as the female form] causes the 


Contemplating the objects of passion- 
ate afflictions HAGE: the second of the 
ten modes or objects of contemplation, 
following the long section on "Contem- 
plating the Sense Fields" (51c20-101c23) 
which has taken up more than a third of 
the total contents of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Faults and offences AJE Or, “the fault 


of [sensual] excess" On "renouncing the 
five desires" I] 7: #K see the section above 
at 43C10-44C5. 

Rejecting the impediments 3&3: see 
the section above at 44c6-47224. 

Dead horse 75$: This phrase refers to 
a story concerning the power of sensual 
lust at the beginning of the Vinaya in Ten 
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mind to be obsessed and the eyes to darken. This is analogous to not know- 
ing how quick is the flow of a river, and you measure it by throwing in a piece 
of wood and seeing how the ripples and spray splash up. Or, it is like touch- 
ing a healthy person without knowing how strong he is, and he responds 
with anger. Passionate afflictions that are dormant are seemingly present 
yet seemingly not present. When you perform repentance at the meditation 
chamber and contemplate the sense realms, this can be like touching a sleep- 
ing lion, who awakes with an earth-shaking roar. Those who do not know 
this can be led into performing grave offences, so that they not only fail in 
[fulfilling their] cessation-and-contemplation, but also increase in their evil 
karmic deeds, fall into a dark pit, and are unable to extract themselves. For 
this reason it is necessary to contemplate passionate afflictions as the objects 
[of contemplation]. 

[The explanation of] this contemplation consists of four parts: 1. a brief 
clarification of the marks [of passionate afflictions]; 2. clarification of their 
causes and conditions; 3. clarification of different [methods for] healing 
[passionate afflictions]; and 4. cultivating contemplation [with regard to 
passionate afflictions]. 


1. Clarifying the Marks of Passionate Afflictions [102a24-c5] 


First is to clarify the marks [of passionate afflictions (Klesa)]. 

First I will interpret the term. “Passionate afflictions” are phenomena 
that are dark and troublesome 4A, and which cause vexing disturbances 1& 
&L to the heart and spirit «ii. Also, they cause the mind to be troubled JA, 
and lead the heart to be vexed 1&. In short, they are the [ten] sharp and dull 
[afflictions] of [mistaken] views and attitudes. This is just one way to count 


Recitations, T 23.2c29-3a: The Buddha tells 
the story of a mendicant who goes into 
town for his morning begging rounds. 
After eating his meal he enters the forest 
and spreads out his mat (nisidana) under 
a tree to sit in meditation. A female demon 
appears and, aiming to seduce the monk 
out of his samadhi, changes her form into 
a human body and stands in front of him. 
Since his dhyanic concentration is insuf- 
ficiently firm, the monk arises out of his 
samadhi and arouses lust for this female 
body. When the female form gradually 
begins to walk away, the monk “arises” 
further by standing and following after 


her. Within the forest there happens to be 
the body of a dead horse, and when the 
demon in female form arrives at the place 
where the dead horse lies, she disappears. 
The monk, however, overcome by lust and 
his body burning with desire, performs 
sex with the body of the dead horse. 

The phrase “dead horse" is found at 3a8. 


Interpret the term 5¢##%: Here Chih-i 
parses the meaning of passionate afflic- 
tions H (klesa) in terms of the two 
Chinese characters that translate the term 
into a Chinese compound: #A “trouble, 
confusion, annoyance, anxiety” and 1& 
“vexation, irritation.” 
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them, for the five dull [afflictions] are not limited just to greed and anger 
[but also incorporate the "sharp" afflictions]. This is like the wriggling of 
insects, which is not a rational matter; crabs raise their nippers, horses shake 
their manes 5&& [or, "fish spread their fins"], and [some animals open wide 
their] angry eyes, in order to make themselves look large. Why are base and 
mediocre people attached to views? Because whether they walk, stand, sit, 
or lie down, they always arouse self-centered thoughts 3X... Therefore you 
should know that the "sharp" [afflictions] are not absent from the five "dull" 
[afflictions]. [102b] And how can it be said that the five "sharp" afflictions 
are limited to the delusions of [mistaken] views, since it cannot be that they 
do not include anger and desires [which are "dull" afflictions]. You should 
know that the terms "dull" and "sharp" are shared by [the afflictions of] both 
[mistaken] views and attitudes. 

Now I will classify these [passionate afflictions] according to levels [of 
attainment] so that there is no confusion. For those who have not yet begun 
to practice meditation, even if they have worldly wisdom and are eloquent 
in thinking rationally, they are weak with regard to their views and atti- 
tudes, and their ten afflictions are all “dull” If they arouse [mistaken] views 
through [meditative] concentration, so that their thoughts of [mistaken] 
views are prominent, then their ten afflictions, because of their strength, 
should be considered as "sharp" It is like two scholars, one of whom grasps 
the meaning of the Dharma teachings and becomes [argumentative and] 
"strong" in disputation. The other [merely] hears the words [of the Dharma 
teachings] and is "weak" in disputation [and that is his virtue]. The one who 
[merely] hears the words is like one who has not yet practiced dhyàna medi- 
tation, and the one who has grasped the meaning is like one who has aroused 
[dhyana] concentration but has also given rise to passionate afflictions. This 
is exactly what is to be contemplated here. 

If there are dull [afflictions] within the sharp, [while at the level of] 
“insight into the [Four] Truths” you should attempt to sever the sharp [afflic- 
tions], and leave the dull [afflictions] as they are. The Abhidharmists say that 
the dull [afflictions] above the sharp [afflictions] are called "background 


Sharp and dull afflictions 5 3 fil $t: 
These are the “five dull afflictions” of the 
obvious passions—covetousness or pas- 
sions, anger, ignorance, pride or arro- 
gance, and doubt—and the “five sharp 
afflictions” of every-day unconscious mis- 
taken views and passionate afflictions: 1. 
the mistaken view that the body is sub- 
stantial, 2. extreme views, 3. deviant views, 


4. attachment to mistaken views, and 5. 
excessive attachment to the precepts. See 
above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 49c. 

Insight into the [Four] Truths kii: 
the level of attainment at which one per- 
ceives and has insight into the Four Noble 
Truths. 


Abhidharmists ÆÆ A: the source of 
this position is unknown. 
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afflictions” #°_L{#, and when the severance [of afflictions] occurs through 
“insight into the [Four] Truths,’ truly the sharp [afflictions] are already gone, 
and thus the background afflictions are also gone. The [afflictions] of [mis- 
taken] views and attitudes are also likewise. 

If we expand on these sharp and dull [afflictions], there are 84,000 of 
them. Now I will merely summarize them in four parts. The individual aris- 
ing of the three poisons [of greed, anger, and delusion] has three parts, and 
these arising together is the [fourth] "plural" part. The three poisons arising 
individually are the "[negative] notions and perceptions” (vitarka-vicàra), 
but they are not numerous; the three poisons arising together should be 
called the [negative] notions and perceptions that are numerous. Whether 
few or many, they involve distraction and restlessness, and are a hindrance 
to concentration. Neutral [actions] are a distraction in [the realm of future] 
recompense, so they are not a hindrance to concentration [samadhi]. A sütra 
says, "When emerging from the samadhi of extinction, you enter into a dis- 
tracted mind, and while in a distracted mind you return and enter into vari- 
ous samadhi.” Thus [in this sense] distractions are not a hindrance to con- 
centration [samadhi]; this is the meaning here. Followers of the Cheng shih 
lun (Satyasiddhi) say that "distraction is concurrent with non-cognizance, so 
ignorance hinders concentration [samādhi]? If this is so, since distraction is 
concurrent with [the two poisons of] anger and [greedy] desires, then how 
can they not hinder concentration? But the interpretation I am now giving 
has a separate meaning, as I have explained above in the section on “reject- 
ing the impediments.” 

However, the features [and influence] of passionate afflictions are exten- 
sive and cannot be exhausted. If you fully make distinctions [concerning 
them], this will obstruct the practice of contemplation. The Lotus Sutra says, 


When emerging from the samadhi of 
extinction, you enter into a distracted 
mind, and while in a distracted mind you 
return and enter into various samadhi fé 
iR E HH AROE RAUL POR A aE: see the 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.368b17ff., which 
gives a long list of emerging from this or 
that samadhi into a [regular] distracted 
mind, and then returning and entering 
into various samadhis. 

Distraction is concurrent with non- 
congnizance, so ignorance hinders con- 
centration BE SE Al ke HEF E: the source 
for this interpretation is unknown, except 


for the attribution to those associated with 
the study of the Cheng shih lun. 


Explained above: see the section on 
“Rejecting the Five Impediments in Prac- 
tice” (45a28ff.), especially the section on 
“Do the five impediments all obstruct 
samadhi, or not?" (45c12-25), where it is 
emphasized that the strength of impedi- 
ments is different for each person. 


Cannot be exhausted 7 "J 3&: this could 
mean that the afflictions themselves are 
too many to be [easily] extinguished, or, 
as Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 512) translates, 
"they cannot be exhaustively explained." 
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“For twenty years, he constantly removed dung.” “Dung” refers to the defiled 
dharmas of passionate afflictions. If you can abandon and exhaust them, this 
will be of value for a day, but if you dwell on making distinctions of many 
or few [concerning the afflictions], finally [in the long term] you have not 
attained anything of value. Now you should contemplate the dung of pas- 
sionate afflictions, seeking the coinage of wisdom, and not wish to make 
[numerous] discriminations concerning the [innumerable and inexhaust- 
ible] marks of [mistaken] views and attitudes. 

[Question:] Why, then, did the five hundred arhats make such [numer- 
ous] distinctions? 

[Answer:] In order to maintain the Buddha Dharma teachings, provide 
leadership to the masses, and get through many hardships, it was necessary 
to make such comprehensive distinctions [at that time]. But now if you are 
to correctly iE enter the Path, there is no time to leisurely struggle [with 
such details]. Again, such [details] are not an urgent matter when it comes 
to contemplation [of emptiness]. It is enough to know in general the four 
categories of [passionate afflictions as] defiled dung, and strive to abandon 
them. When you [re-]enter conventional reality from emptiness, then you 
should be concerned with all of these distinctions. 

Again, the sharp and dull [afflictions] merged together into individual 
bundles comprise four categories, and in the same way [the afflictions] 
within this [worldly] realm [of delusions] are severed along with those of the 
two vehicles; this is the passionate afflictions of the Shared [Teachings]. The 
four categories [of afflictions] of the realm beyond [delusions] [102c] that 
are not severed by those of the two vehicles is called the passionate afflic- 
tions of the Distinct [Teachings]. If you consider their mutual relationship, 
it is not the case that [the afflictions of] the Distinct [Teachings] exist apart 
from those of the Shared [Teachings]. The delusions [and afflictions] of the 
Shared [Teachings] are like the branches, and the delusions of the Distinct 


For twenty years, he constantly removed 
dung — + 4F'} 43 PRE: a phrase from the 
parable of the poor son in the Lotus Sutra, 
T 9.17a27, where the poor son works for 
his father by sweeping away dung, as part 
of the process whereby the father uses 
various means to help his son mature and 
realize his true nature. Hurvitz (Lotus, 
87-88) translates: "The poor son first took 
his pay, then swept the dung with them.... 
for twenty years he was kept constantly at 
work clearing away dung.” 


Five hundred arhats 44 W i: the 
disciples of the Buddha who gathered at 
the "first council” after the Buddha's death 
to, among other things, determine the 
content of the Buddhas teachings. 

The Kogi (BT-V, 16), identifies these 
as “the noble ones who compiled the 
Abhidharma four hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha.” In any case, 
for Chih-i, therefore, these represent 
the Hinayana approach of the Tripitaka 
Teachings of "analyzing dharmas.” 
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[Teachings] are like the trunk [or roots]. When you attain the wisdom 
of the truth [of emptiness, and advance from the Shared to the Distinct 
Teachings], you sever the branches; when you attain the wisdom of the 
Middle [and advance from the Distinct to the Perfect Teaching], you sever 
the trunk. From the perspective of the "inconceivable" [that is, the Perfect 
Teaching], overcoming the passionate afflictions within the realm [of this 
mundane world] requires bodhi-wisdom; how can you say that this is not 
the case also for the delusions of the Distinct [Teachings], as I have already 
explained previously? 


2. Clarifying the Causes and Conditions for the 
Arising of Passionate Afflictions [102c5-c28] 


Second is clarifying the causes and conditions for the arising of passionate 
afflictions. The causes and conditions are three [types: latent, karmic, and 
demonic], as explained below. The marks of their arising are fourfold: 1. deep 
yet not sharp; 2. sharp yet not deep; 3. both deep and sharp; and 4. neither 
deep nor sharp. The fourth phrase [of neither deep nor sharp] corresponds 
to the marks of delusions of the fruits and recompense of the common path- 
ways i828 [of everyday life], which are constantly present, and therefore are 
neither deep nor sharp. The third phrase [of both deep and sharp] refers to 
[afflictions] that arise and move #¢J, and are different from those that are 
constantly present, that is, they correspond to the marks of passionate afflic- 
tions that are aroused. When they are aroused they are deep and grave, and 
cannot be denied. When contact is made with the objects [of the senses], 
they increase all the more so that you are unable to control them; therefore 
they are characterized as deep. As they arise more and more, they become 
deeper with each arising; therefore they are characterized as “sharp.” The 
phrases "deep yet not sharp" and "sharp yet not deep" should be known 
along these lines. 

The "causes and conditions” [for the arising of passionate afflictions] are 
[of three types]: 1. latent [repetitive] causes as "seeds" EIN fé T; 2. the power- 
ful influence of karma 3€7J8EfF; and 3. demonic temptations AAT). 


1. Latent [Repetitive] Causes as "Seeds" [102c13] 


"Latent" [causes are as follows]: from immeasurable kalpas in the past, pas- 
sionate afflictions have been repeatedly stacking up. When these "seeds" 
mature, their latent tendencies carry on continuously. As when you ride 
along with a fast current you are not aware of its speed, but know its raging 
speed if you measure it, so a practitioner who goes along with the flow of 
passionate afflictions and rides on the sea of samsara is not fully aware of 
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these [afflictions]. If he cultivates the steps on the path, and resists the flow 
of existence, passionate afflictions will arise with a vengeance. All you can do 
is to redouble your efforts day and night and strive diligently to extract [the 
afflictions]. 


2. The Power of Karma [102c17] 


[The power of] karma [is as follows]: from immeasurable kalpas in the past 
you have brought to pass evil deeds and added to the burden of grudging 
responsibilities, so that [you despair and think], how can you cultivate the 
path and attain deliverance [from these afflictions]! Thus you arouse even 
more evil karma and destroy the mind of contemplation, and are not able 
to establish good dharmas. As you are not aware of the flowing waves when 
the river is quiet, but a sudden gust of wind can result in waves like a range 
of mountains, and if you lose control of the rudder and sails, surely you will 
be destroyed. You must concentrate your mind and properly follow things in 
order, so that you can avoid a shipwreck. 


3. Demonic Temptations [102c22] 


Demonic [temptations are as follows]: if there is demonic activity, since such 
are things done by those of this ilk, you should not be agitated by it. If you 
practice the path and transcend this world, leave this [shore] behind and 
advance to that [shore of enlightenment], the ten legions [of demonic forces] 
will try to capture you, thereupon deep and sharp delusions will engulf you. 
It is like when the waters of the great sea are not disturbed by wind, but then 


Waves like a range of mountains (40 
$: Chan-jan (BT-V, 21) attributes this 
phrase to the book "Pirates" (Hai-fu f&BR) 
by KÆ and adds: "Waves like a range of 
mountains refers to when the realm of the 
senses is quiet like a river, but when you 
cultivate contemplation it is like the wind 
arising, and the arousing of delusions are 
like great waves." 


Ten legions + Œ: see the verses in Ta 
chih tu lun at T 25.99b24-c10; Lamotte 
(Le Traité 1, 341-43); Chodron (1, 279) 
translates: 

Desires (kama) are your first army (senā), 

The army of sadness (arati) is the second, 

The army of hunger and thirst (ksutpi- 

pasa) is the third, 


The army of greed (trisnda) is the fourth. 
The fifth is the army of languor and tor- 
por (styanamiddha), 
The army of fear (bhaya) is the sixth. 
Doubt (vicikitsa) is the seventh army 
The army of anger (krodha) and hypoc- 
risy (mraksa) is the eighth. 
The ninth army is covetousness (labdha) 
And attachment to vain glory (mith- 
yaysas), 
The tenth army is self-praise (atmot- 
karsa) 
And distrust of others (parāvajñā). 
Chih-i has quoted the passage just prior 
to these verses in his earlier exposition 
of the four demonic forces; see notes at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 12a1, and the section on 
demonic forces below (114c22-117a23). 
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Makara sucks up the water so that all things are pulled into it, and you can- 
not resist its power. Singularly chant the Buddha's name until you can escape 
lit. "attain liberation"] [from these forces]. If fire is used as an analogy, then 
the latent [afflictions] are like the firewood, karma is like the wind from a 
fan, and the demonic forces are like tossing oil [on the fire]. Demonic actions 
are as explained below. The contemplation of passionate afflictions as latent 
[causes] is that which is to be contemplated now. 


3. The Methods for Controlling the Passionate Afflictions [102c28-103219] 


Third, the methods for controlling [and healing the passionate afflictions] 
are not the same [for everyone]. [The methods for] controlling by those of 
the Two Vehicles are five: matching, turning, not turning, combining, and 
integrating. These five [are ways to] control the four categories of passion- 
ate afflictions. The arising of hindrances to the path are as explained below 
under “the objects of karma.” [103a] 

[First,] control by matching #5 [afflictions is as follows.] [Each] one of 


Like the waters of the great sea: a sum- 
mary of a passage in Ta chih tu lun at 
T 25.109a13-25, illustrating the benefits 
to be gained from the samadhi of con- 
templating the Buddha & f= (bud- 
dhanusmrtisamadhi). See Lamotte (Le 
Traité 1, 409-15) and Chodron (1, 331-34): 

The buddhánusmrtisamadhi is able 

to destroy sins quickly, better than all 


water that is rushing into his mouth. 
Let each of you call upon the gods for 
help” Then each of the men called upon 
the god whom he worshipped, but with 
no success. Among them there was an 
upasaka who observed the five precepts 
(paricasiksapadaparigrhita updsaka) who 
said to the others: “We should all cry out 
together Na mo fo (Namo buddhaya); 
the Buddha is unsurpassable (anuttara); 


the other samadhis. Here is proof of it: 
Once there were five hundred merchants 
who had gone to sea to search for pre- 
cious stuffs. They encountered Mo K'ie lo 
(Makara), king of the fish (matsyaraja). 
The water of the sea rushed into its gapi- 
ing mouth and the ship was about to 
be engulfed. The captain (karnadhara) 
asked the man in the look-out: “What 
do you see?” He answered: “I see three 
suns (áditya), ranges of white moun- 
tains (avadátaparvataráji) and a water- 
fall (jalaprapáta) at the entrance to 


he will know how to help us.” All the 
passengers unanimously (ekacittena) 
agreed and with one voice (samaravena) 
they cried: Namo buddháya (Homage to 
the Buddha). Now in an earlier lifetime 
(purvajanma), this fish had been a bad 
disciple of the Buddha (duhsilasravaka); 
he still had the memory of his former 
lifetimes (purvanivdsdnusmrtijnana). 
Hearing the name of the Buddha pro- 
nounced, he felt remorse, closed his 
mouth and the sailors were saved. 


Makara #5 ([#]: mythical sea monster, 
in the form of a great fish, whale, or turtle. 


As explained below I Æ 40 F idk: see the 
section on demonic forces at 114c22-117a23. 


The objects of karma in T 33%: see the 
section below at 111c22-114c23. 


a cave.” The captain shouted: “It is the 
Makara, the king of the fish; he is hold- 
ing his mouth agape; the first sun is 
the real sun, the other two suns are his 
eyes (aksi); the white mountains are his 
teeth (danta): the waterfall is the sea 
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the [four] categories of passionate afflictions has three types, giving a total of 
twelve [as explained above]. As a match to these, there are twelve [methods, 
that is, there is a matching method for controlling each of the types of afflic- 
tions]. This is like planning your strategic battle array in response to your 
enemy. This is called “control by matching.” 

[Second,] control by turning [is as follows]. For example, [the contem- 
plation of] impurity is used [to control] covetous desires, but sometimes this 
matching [method of] controlling is not appropriate. Then the [opposite] 
contemplation of purity allows you to attain liberation [from the afflictions] 
by turning to the cultivation of a mind of compassion, by being mindful of 
pure dharmas and peaceful repose, without including defiled humiliations. 
This is called "control by turning." 

If an angry person is taught [the contemplation of] impurity, an igno- 
rant person is taught to consider what is limited and what is unlimited, those 
who are restless and distracted are taught to use wisdom to make distinc- 
tions, this involves not "turning" the disease but "turning" [i.e., changing the 
method of] control. These are all called "control by turning." 

[Third,] controlling by not turning [is as follows.] Even though the dis- 
ease is “turned, the [method for] controlling is never changed. Cultivate a 
method and only this [method for] controlling. This involves turning the 
disease without turning the method of control. Therefore it is called “control 
without turning.” 

[Fourth,] control by combining [is as follows.] Diseases [arise] in com- 
bination, so medicine is also combined. For example, covetous desires com- 
bined with anger require a combination of [the contemplation of] impurity 
and a compassionate mind. If one or two diseases are combined, one or two 
medicines should be combined. This is called “control by combining.” 

[Fifth,] controlling by integrating [is as follows]. Integrate all of the 
above methods to control [and heal] one disease [of the passionate afflic- 
tions]. 

Those of the Hinayàna first use these five [methods of] controlling, and 
later use the wisdom of the [Four Noble] truths ### to attain realization of 
the true [that is, emptiness]. 

As for clarifying [the meaning of] controlling [passionate afflictions] 
for those of the Mahayana, it is neither matching, nor combining, and so 
forth, but is a “control of supreme meaning.” It is like the agada panacea that 


Turning the disease without turning follows this reading. Following the order 
the method of healing E744: in the Mo-ho chih-kuan text would give 
The Kogi (BT-V, 25) suggests reversing the “turning the method of healing without 
characters 7G and #4, and my translation — turning/converting the disease.” 
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is able to heal all diseases. Those of the Hinayana use to a great extent the 
[first] three [of the four] siddhantas [of worldly, individual, and therapeutic], 
and those of the Mahayana for the most part use the [fourth] siddhanta of 
supreme meaning for controlling [and healing passionate afflictions]. From 
the perspective of emptiness and non-arising, who experiences passionate 
afflictions, and who is it that controls [and heals] them? [There is no substan- 
tial self that does these things.] Again, there are no [substantial] passionate 
afflictions, so what "thing" is there to turn? Since there is nothing to turn, 
there is nothing to combine or integrate. There is just “non-arising, in which 
all is controlled [and healed]. This is an extremely abbreviated [explanation], 
but you would do well to extact the meaning [from it]. 


4. Cultivating Contemplation [103a19-106a19] 


Fourth is cultivating cessation-and-contemplation [with regard to passion- 
ate afflictions], which consists again of ten meanings [of the ten modes of 
contemplation]. 


1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable [103a20] 


First is to discuss "objects as conceivable” Hise. A single thought of a 
desirous notion, when it first arises, is exceedingly minute, but if it is not 
immediately stifled, it will gradually grow and expand, so that such desires 
will entice you to go off the path and eventually [commit] the four grave 
and five heinous offences. These are called passionate afflictions that lead 
you to be born in hell. Due to these desires you know no shame, and you 
are ignorant and abrasive, have no courtesy, and have lost your humanity. 
This is called the covetous desire that leads you to be born in the realm of 
the beasts. Again, due to these desires you are stingy and protective, and 
begrudge [giving to] others [lit. “other households” EX]. This is called the 
covetous desire that leads to birth in the realm of the hungry ghosts. Due to 
these desires you arouse jealousy, and becoming defensive with envy, you 
constantly wish to triumph over others, using any and all means to defeat 
them. This is called the covetous desire that leads to birth in the realm of the 


tion of objects as conceivable and incon- 
ceivable, and the other nine modes them- 


Agada panacea /*] vi E38: see the Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra, T 9.461c23-25; for details, 


see the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 9b2o. 
Four siddhantas: see the Glossary 
under "Four methods of instruction." 


Ten modes of contemplation: most of 
the discussion centers on the contempla- 


selves are referred to somewhat obliquely. 


Ignorant and abrasive AEZ: a 
phrase from the Sutra of Immeasurable 
Life, T 12.277a7-8. It has been used previ- 
ously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4026. 
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asura. Again, due to these desires you arouse a deep passion for present plea- 
sures, marry out of concern for custom, place a high premium on economy, 
carefully follow [the virtues of] humanity and duty, and keep the five [basic] 
precepts [of a layperson] for the sake of desiring pleasure in the future. 
This is called the covetous desire [103b] that leads to birth in the realm of 
humans. Again, when desires arise, you may despise human desires as being 
crude and seek after the desires of heavenly beings, diligently cultivating the 
ten goodnesses and striving to block [the ten evil deeds] so that they natu- 
rally do not arise. This is the contemplation of covetous desires that leads to 
birth in the six heavenly realms. Again, contemplating desirous thoughts, 
you can renounce them and be pure, thus being able to arouse meditative 
[dhyàna] concentration. This is the heavenly realm in the realms of form 
and no-form. Again, contemplating desires as [a kind of] "collecting" and 
that this collecting invites suffering, leads you to be weary of these causes of 
suffering and to cultivate the essentials for escaping them. This is the realm 
of the $rávaka. If you contemplate desires in terms of ignorance, and that it 
is due to ignorance that all [karmic] actions are produced and that this leads 
to unlimited transmigration, and that if you put a stop to desires then igno- 
rance and [karmic] actions will all come to an end, this is the realm of the 
pratyekabuddha. If you contemplate desires as being a hindrance and arouse 
compassion, practice the abandonment [of desires], have a [healthy] fear of 
transiency, and so forth up to realizing that desires are a matter of deluded 
ignorance, this is the realm of the six paramitas [that is, of the bodhisattva]. 
If you contemplate desires as [lacking in] fundamental selfhood 4 and not 
[truly] arising, and not abiding, nor perishing, that is, that desires are empty, 
and that emptiness is nirvana; this is the realm of the Shared Teachings. If 
you contemplate desirous thoughts as having immeasurable features, and 
the collection [of the causes of suffering] is not just one; and that suffering is 
also immeasurable, and know the roots of the nature of desires are all caused 
by desirous thoughts, and you discriminate them fully; this is the realm of 
the Distinct Teachings. The other parts of the three categories of passionate 
afflictions and the arising of all phenomena [related to them] are also like- 
wise. [Contemplating] them gradually and successively is called [contem- 
plating] objects as “conceivable.” 


Economy {4 ii: Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, Six heavenly realms 7 [$8k]X: six 
420) and the Inyo refer to a classical phrase heavenly realms, but still in the realm of 
in the #Lac and interprets this as "propri- desires. For details, see Glossary. 
ety" or “manners.” Collecting #: this is the character used 

Ten goodnesses + 3&: to avoid the ten to express the second of the Four Noble 
evil deeds; for details, see Glossary. Truths, that suffering has causes. 
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Objects as inconceivable [103b14] 


[Second is] objects as “inconceivable” 7^3. The Sutra on Non-Activity 
says, "Covetous desires are nirvana [or ‘the Path’ XŒ]; as it is so for anger and 
ignorance. Within these three dharmas are included all Buddha-dharmas^ 
In this way, the four categories [of passionate afflictions] are indivisible from 
the Path, but that does not mean that you should follow after them. Follow- 
ing after [passionate afflictions] leads people to the evil destinies. Neither is 
it the case that you sever them; [thinking that] you have severed [the pas- 
sionate delusions] leads to arrogance. To arouse all enlightening liberations 
without severing ignorance and passions; this is called the Path. Do not 
dwell in overcoming, nor in not overcoming. If you dwell in [the state of] 
“not overcoming” [passionate afflictions], this is a characteristic of a fool- 
ish person. If you dwell in [the state of] “overcoming,” this is the way of the 
$ravaka. Why is this so? Ordinary ignorant people are defiled by greed and 
follow after [the passionate afflictions of] the four categories, pile up [rebirth 
in] samsara, become fiercely regressive TRE and difficult to tame; therefore 


Covetous desires are nirvana; as it is 
so for anger and ignorance. Within these 
three dharmas are included all Buddha- 
dharmas ARE EBERT ME o n di: — 
Ep A — 9) fik: a phrase in the Sutra on 
Non-Activity from verses at T 15.759c13-14: 


Covetous desires are nirvana; 

As it is so for anger and ignorance. 
Within these three matters 

Is the immeasurable Buddha path. 


If a person discriminates 
[Between the Path and] covetous 
desires, anger, and ignorance, 

This person is far away from the Buddha 
As the heavens are from the earth. 


Bodhi-wisdom and covetous desires 
Are one, and not two. 

All enter into the one Dharma Gate 
And are equal and without difference. 


A similar passage is found in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 107c21-25, where the verses are 
attributed to Prasannendriya =k: 

Erotic desires are the Path 

As it is so for anger and ignorance. 
Within these three dharmas 

Is the immeasurable Buddha Path. 


If a person makes a distinction 

Between the Path and greed, anger, and 

ignorance, 

That person has departed from the Bud- 
dha Path, 

As far as the heavens are from the earth. 
The Path and greed, anger, and igno- 
rance; 

These are equal and are one Dharma. 


Prasannendriya appears again below; 
see note at 104218. 


To arouse all enlightening liberations 
... DEE EAT A: a phrase used fre- 
quently by Chih-i. A possible source is the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.540b24-25, which 
uses #& instead of Er. The following pas- 
sage is full of various phrases and images 
from this section of the Vimalakirti Sütra. 


Do not dwell in overcoming ... the 
way of the Sravaka {EIR TEA 88 
IX o EE AS BRL TR ER A FB o CE SRL DUREE D E: 
see a passage in the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 
14.545b23-26 

Manjusri, bodhisattvas with a disease 

should overcome it in this way, by not 

dwelling in those thoughts. Again, do not 
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this is called "not overcoming" [passionate afflictions]. Those of the two 
vehicles fear [rebirth in] samsara, as if they were being pursued by an angry 
enemy, and rush to escape this triple world. Arhats are among those who 
do not overcome [afflictions]; since they have exhausted the delusions of 
the triple world, there are no delusions for them to overcome. In this way 
they do not overcome [anything further], but this could be called a kind of 
“overcoming.” Thus their seeds are "burnt" and do not give birth [to higher 
realization], and their roots are defeated and useless. Bodhisattvas are not 
like this. They remain in samsara and are courageous; they are in nirvana 
but are not [consumed by] its flavor: courageous yet in samsara, non-arising 
yet arising, undefiled by the phenomena of arising, like a [lotus] flower 
that [thrives] in the mud, like a physician who heals diseases, not tasting 
of nirvana, knowing both emptiness and non-emptiness, and not taking 
emptiness as the sign of enlightenment. As a bird flies in the [empty] sky but 
does not dwell in the sky, [the bodhisattva] enters nirvana without severing 
passionate afflictions, and without severing [103c] the fivefold passions he 
purifies his roots. This is the meaning of neither dwelling in “overcoming” 
nor dwelling in “not overcoming.” 

The ignorant people in this [corrupt] latter age #{t hear that the fruit 
of the àmra [mango] is very sweet to the taste, so they break open the core 
and lick it, [only to discover that the core] is very bitter, so they lose all taste 


dwell in thoughts of overcoming. What 
does this mean? Dwelling in thoughts 
of not overcoming is the state of a fool- 
ish person. One who dwells in thoughts 
of overcoming is the state of a Sravaka. 
Therefore a bodhisattva should not dwell 
in neither the thoughts of overcoming nor 
not overcoming. To be free from these 
two states is the practice of a bodhisattva. 


tions that the sentient beings arouse the 
Buddha Dharma. Again, it is like planting 
seeds in space: it will not grow. It is in 
soiled ground that it is able to grow.’ 


Physician who heals diseases 41 57575: 
another very common analogy. The Inyo, 
perhaps superfluously, refers to a passage 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.2242. 


Roots are defeated #& Rx: see Vimalakirti 
Sūtra, T 14.549b20: “It is like those whose 
roots are defeated, and they are not able 
to recover with regard to the five desires.” 


Flower in the mud ?I4EfEi: a very 
common analogy in Buddhism, it appears 
[along with the previous and follow- 
ing images], in the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 
14.549b6-10: “It is like a lotus flower that 
does not flourish in land on a high plain, 
but this flower will grow in the wet mud.... 
it is within the mud of passionate afflic- 


Emptiness and non-emptiness 2272: 
Ikeda (Teihonkundoku, 558) reads this as 
"knowing the non-emptiness of empti- 
ness. 


As a bird flies in the sky WBRZ: 
note the play of words on 2 as "sky" and 
“empty. Also, see a similar phrase in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.547b10. 

Enters nirvana without severing pas- 
sionate afflictions * BA m A ge S: 
this exact phrase is also found in the the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.539c25. 
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for the sweetness of the fruit. Since they are without wisdom, they break 
open the core and make a great mistake in this way. [In a similar way] people 
hear [the teaching] that there is neither overcoming nor not overcoming, 
and that overcoming is “unobstructed” ##é, and non-overcoming is also 
unobstructed, and that being unobstructed is the “unobstructed path" # 
KEB (anantarta-marga), and due to [misunderstanding the idea of] being 
unobstructed [to mean licentiousness], their lustful desires flare up and 
they act without restraint in public, showing no shame, just like the wild 
animals. This is like consuming too much salt and suffering from thirst and 
disease [like high blood pressure]. A sütra says, "If you become covetously 
attached to the teaching of non-obstruction, this person is far away from 
the Buddha, like the heavens from the earth” The Mahda[parinirvana] Sutra 
says, “I say that to cultivate no-marks is to not cultivate no-marks.” These 
people are practicing the anti-path [that is contrary to the Buddha Path], 


The fruit of the àmra HŽ: see the 
story in the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 
12.667a23-26: 

It is like a person who eats an amra fruit 
and spits out the core on the ground, and 
then says, "The sweet flavor should be in 
the core of this fruit" He then picks it up, 
breaks it open, and licks it. But the taste 
is very bitter, and he becomes angry and 
resentful. 


Too much salt Ww% AGA: see Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.193a18-26; Lamotte (Le Traité 2, 
1094). Chodron (2, 848) translates: 


[The fool who swallowed pure salt]. - A 
peasant was unfamiliar with salt. See- 
ing a nobleman put salt on his meat and 
vegetables before eating them, he asked 
why he did so. The nobleman replied 
that salt gave a good taste to food. The 
peasant thought that if salt gave a flavor 
to food, by itself it should be even better. 
So he took some pure salt, put it in his 
mouth and ate it. But a nasty pain hurt 
his mouth and he asked the nobleman: 
"Why did you say that salt has a good 
flavor?” The nobleman relied: "Fool! You 
have to measure out the amount of salt 
and mix it with the food to give it a good 
taste. Why did you eat pure salt?" 

In the same way, the ignorant person 


who hears of the door of liberation called 
emptiness (sünyatávimoksamukha) and 
does not develop the qualities (guna) but 
wants only to obtain emptiness: that is a 
wrong view that destroys all the roots of 
good (kusalamüla). This is what should 
be understood by the ‘teaching on empti- 
ness. 

A similar phrase is also found at Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.480c28: “It is like an ignorant 
person who does not know much about 
eating and drinking, but hears about [the 
benefits of] adding salt for flavor, and so 
he makes salt his main dish, and [as a 
result] he loses the flavor [of food] and 
becomes sick.” 


If you become covetously attached 
to the teaching of non-obstruction, this 
person is far away from the Buddha, like 
the heavens from the earth A 3 # Rit 
Jk A dz b SAKA: from the Sutra on 
Non-Activity, a phrase from verses at T 
15.759C13-14. see the note above at 103b15. 

I say that to cultivate no-marks is to 
not cultivate no-marks & 1X4 #48 Al JE 
{5 fH: The Kogi (BT-V, 36) admits that 
this phrase cannot be found in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra. 

Practicing the anti-path 4733F Š: 
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wishing to attain the Buddha Path. Instead they throw up obstructions and 
become ordinary and rustic. This is [what it means to] dwell in [and become 
attached to] non-overcoming, and is not [the meaning of] “not dwelling" [in 
the sense of non-attachment]. 

Again, there are practitioners who hear of "not dwelling in overcoming 
nor dwelling in non-overcoming,’ but are afraid of the two extremes, work 
hard at self-control, and wish to cultivate the wisdom of the Middle and thus 
sever and destroy the two extremes. Such people are not realizing [the true 
meaning of] "the covetous desires are the Path.” [They think that] severing 
the covetous desires is the way to attain the Path. This also is [a kind of] 
"dwelling in the thoughts of overcoming [passionate afflictions], and is not 
[the true meaning of] "not dwelling? In the north both of these kinds of 
misunderstandings have become rampant. 

Again, suppose you first study the contemplation of the Middle and 
sever covetous desires but are not able to attain any benefits, but then 
absentmindedly practice something that is beyond your control and yet 
from the very beginning of this practice you slightly attain some benefit. 
[And suppose that] due to this [experience] you then constantly practice 
this without ceasing, and even if no further benefit is to be gained, you 
continue this practice without any rectification. Just on the basis of this 
previous benefit, you teach others to do this practice, and also quote sütras 
as a witness. Those followers who accept this teaching merely covet desirous 
pleasures, and there is not even a minute mustard seed's worth of benefit to 
this path. It leads to destructive fluctuations and addiction [to pleasures] so 
that [indulging in covetous desires] becomes a habitual custom, making the 
precepts impure and defiling the three treasures [of the Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha]. The House of Chou persecuted the Buddha Dharma for these 
reasons[, that is, corruption among Buddhists]. People dwelt in the [state of] 
non-overcoming [of passionate afflictions], and also dwelt in overcoming 
[that is, were satisfied with severing passionate afflictions without advancing 
further]. What does this have to do with not dwelling in either “overcoming” 
or “not overcoming”? This should be called a “great obstacle" K and has 
nothing to do with [the idea of] “non-obstruction.” It encourages growth in 
the anti-path; how can it be said to be the Buddha Path? In this case both 


a phrase from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 
14.549a1-2: "The bodhisattva practices 
the anti-path, and in this way attains the 
Buddha Path.” 


In the north dt 75: these matters have 
been discussed in more detail earlier in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18c2off., in the sec- 


tion on "Warnings against Teachers of 
Libertinism." 


House of Chou AX: for details on the 
persecution of Buddhism and the corrup- 
tion among Buddhists at this time, about 
17 years previous to Chih-i's lectures, see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 19a. 
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"overcoming" and "not overcoming" should be classifed as "not overcom- 
ing.’ Why is this so? Because they all involve ordinary passions, and not 
[attaining the stages of] the wise and the noble. 

What I am saying now is, do not dwell in [and become attached to] 
overcoming [passionate afflictions], do not dwell in the non-overcoming 
[of afflictions and become licentious], do not dwell in neither overcoming 
nor not overcoming, do not dwell in both overcoming and not overcoming. 
Again, dwell in overcoming [passionate afflictions and sever them], dwell in 
the non-overcoming [of afflictions by knowing that they are empty], dwell in 
neither overcoming nor not overcoming, and dwell in both overcoming and 
not overcoming. Why is this so? Passionate afflictions are indivisible from 
emptiness IXE, and so you should not dwell in non-overcoming; [104a] 
passionate afflictions are indivisible from the conventional JA {Ell fz, and so 
you should not dwell in the overcoming [of afflictions]; passionate afflic- 
tions are indivisible from the Middle ME}, and so you should not dwell 
in "both overcoming and not overcoming." They all illuminate passionate 
afflictions, so you should not dwell in "neither overcoming nor not over- 
coming.’ Although [it is said] “do not dwell in overcoming, not overcoming, 
and so forth,’ in fact we dwell in overcoming [and try to sever passionate 
afflictions], not overcoming [by avoiding arrogance over our achievements], 
and so forth. Although we in fact dwell in overcoming, not overcoming, 
and so forth, we truly do not dwell in overcoming, not overcoming, and so 
forth. Why is this so? Because we should not one-sidedly contemplate just 
one option [of the tetralemma of a, non-a, both, or neither]. Although one 
option is indivisible from all the options, all phenomenal dharmas incline 
toward covetous desires, and passionate desires become the focus of all phe- 
nomena. If this meaning is used to apply all the options [of the tetralemma], 
then if covetous desires are understood in terms of being Æ, this is called 
"dwelling in non-overcoming"; if it is understood in term of non-being #, 
this is called “dwelling in overcoming.’ In this way, you can freely explain [all 
the various options]. 

In this way, if you have [penetrating] insight into the essence [of empti- 
ness], this is called “the unobstructed Path" (anantarta-marga). “All unob- 
structed people escape from [the cycle of] samsara on the One Path.” How 
do they escape? At times you have penetrating insight that covetous desires 
are ultimately pure, neither binding nor defiling, like empty space, and you 
awaken to [spontaneously] escape from samsara. This is called "dwelling in 
overcoming" and attaining benefit. 


All unobstructed people escape from samsara on the One Path — 9) #i A, — EBE 
5t: from the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.429b19; see also Mo-ho chih-kuan 9b23. 
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At other times, with a deliberate mind you contemplate these covetous 
desires and their causes and conditions from beginning to end—which are 
diseases and which are medicines—like [the beautiful and wise woman] 
Vasumitra, who was liberated from desires and able to save [other] sentient 
beings. When you perform this contemplation, you awaken to [spontane- 
ously] escape from samsara. This is called “dwelling in non-overcoming” and 
attaining benefit. 

At other times you attain benefit by denying both [overcoming and 
non-overcoming]. At other times you attain benefit by contemplating 
both together. In this way, through good and skillful [means] you should 
[at times] dwell, and you should [at other times] not dwell, and thus ben- 
efit both oneself and others. Thus there is neither gain nor decrease in the 
dharma of the bodhisattva, and by means of the four siddhanta [methods of 
instruction] you should act appropriate to the situation. 

[For example,] it is like when Prasannendriya taught the Dharma to 
various laymen using skillful means and all of them attained the forbear- 
ance of non-arising (anutpattikadharmaksanti), but the bhikhu Agramati 
practiced the [Hinayàna] way of “clumsy deliverance” HÆ and did not 
accomplish anything. Later he visited the village [where Prasannendriya and 


Vasumitra MAEZ: one of the fifty- 
three "friends" met by Sudhana on his 
journey to enlightenment described in the 
Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.716c3-717b27. For 
details, see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 17c15. 


nature (satyalaksana) of the dharmas 
which is pure (visuddha). He said to 
them: *The dharmas are characterized 
by desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and delu- 
sion (moha), but all these characteristics 
(laksana) may be reduced to the true 
nature (satyalaksana) of the dharmas 
which is without hindrance (apratihata)? 
It was by these soteriological means 
(upáya) that he instructed his disciples 
and introduced them into the knowledge 
of the unique nature (ekalaksanajriána). 


Prasannendriya =i and Agramati $$ 
X: see the section on “saving with appro- 
priate means" in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.107b13-108a19 (Lamotte, Le Traité 1, 
398-402). Chodron (1, 323-25) translates: 

There were, at that time, two bodhisattva 


bhiksus named Hi ken (Prasannendriya) 
and Cheng yi (Agramati). The Dharma 
teacher Prasannendriya, of frank and 
simple manner, had not renounced the 
things of the world (lokadharma) and did 
not distinguish good from evil. His dis- 
ciples were intelligent (medhavin), loved 
the Dharma and understood admirably 
the profound meaning (gambhirartha). 
Their teacher did not recommend mod- 
eration in desires (alpecchásamtusti) 
to them or the observance of the pre- 
cepts (Silacaryda) or the practice of the 
dhütas. He spoke to them only of the true 


Thus his disciples felt no hostility (pra- 
tigha) or affection (anunaya) for people 
and, as their minds were unperturbed, 
they had obtained the patience towards 
beings (sattvaksdanti); provided with the 
patience towards beings, they acquired 
the patience relating to the dharmas 
(dharmaksànti). In the presence of the 
true doctrine, they remained motionless 
(acala) like a mountain. 

By contrast, the Dharma teacher 
Agramati, clinging to the purity of the 
precepts (silavisuddhi), practiced the 
twelve dhütas, had acquired the four 
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his disciples lived] and heard [the teaching] that covetous desires were indi- 
visible from the Path, and became angry at Prasannendriya and said, "Why 
do you teach to others a way that hinders the Path?" not realizing his own 
exclusiveness. Prasannendriya responded by teaching some verses, [hoping 
that thereby Agramati might avoid] falling further. A bodhisattva knows that 
if one does not believe, then one will fall into hell. Therefore he [Prasannen- 
driya] forcefully taught [these matters], producing causes [for Buddhahood] 
in a later time [even though at first Agramati fell into hell]. Thus you should 
skillfully contemplate the [four] siddhántas— whether for oneself or others, 
whether [the goal of Buddhahood is] near or far—and dwell in overcom- 
ing, or dwell in non-overcoming, and so forth [as is appropriate for the 
situation], all without any fault. [The same could be said for] not dwelling 
in overcoming nor non-overcoming, again all without any fault. If you do 
not realize the intent of the four siddhantas, whether you dwell or do not 
dwell [in overcoming or not overcoming afflictions], you will weave a web 
of passions for yourself and arouse slander and arrogance toward others, 


dhyànas and the formless absorptions 
(arupyasamapatti). His disciples were of 
weak faculties (mrdvindriya) and clung 
to distinguishing the pure (suddha) 
[practices] from the impure (asuddha) 
ones; their minds were always disturbed 
[by qualms].... 

Agramati rose from his seat, say- 
ing: "[Your teacher] Prasannendriya 
deceives many beings and clings to 
wrong ways (mithyamarga).” This 
bodhisattva Agramati did not know 
the ghosapravesadhárani; he was happy 
when he heard the speech of the Buddha 
and grieved when he heard a hereti- 
cal (tirthika) word; he was sad when he 
heard speak of the three evil (akusala) 
things and rejoiced when he heard 
speak of the three good things (kusala); 
he hated speaking about samsàra and 
loved to speak about nirvana. Leaving 
the dwellings of the vaisya, he went back 
to the forest and returned to his mon- 
astery (vihdra). He said to his bhiksus: 
"You should know that the bodhisattva 
Prasannendriya is an impostor who leads 
people to evil. Why? He claims that the 
nature of desire, hatred and delusion 
(ragadvesamohalaksana) as well as all the 


other dharmas is not an obstacle.” 

Then the bodhisattva Prasannendriya 
had this thought: "This Agramati who 
is so fierce is covered with faults and 
will fall into great sins (mahapatti). I am 
going to teach him the profound Dharma 
(gambhiradharma). Even if he cannot 
grasp it today, this teaching will earn him 
buddhahood later" Then gathering the 
samgha together, Prasannendriya spoke 
these stanzas:... [see note above] 

Prasannendriya spoke seventy more 
stanzas of this kind and at that moment, 
30,000 devaputras found acquiescence 
in the doctrine of non-production (anut- 
pattikadharmaksanti); 18,000 Sravakas, 
detached from all dharmas, found 
deliverance (vimoksa). The bodhisattva 
Agramati fell into hell (niraya) where he 
suffered torments for 10,000,000 years; 
then he was reborn among humans 
where he was exposed to ridicule for 
740,000 lifetimes.... 


The verses from this section were just 


referred to above, see note at 103b15. 


Falling further f£ Zr l8: or, “whereupon 


[Agramati] physically fell even further 
[that is, into hell]. 
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thus obstructing yourself and obstructing others, and not [attain the goal of] 
non-obstruction. 

If a single thought of passionate afflictions arises in the mind, it includes 
the hundred dharmas of the ten realms [from hell to Buddhahood] that are 
mutually unobstructed. Although they are many, they do not exist substan- 


not accumulate; though one, they are not dispersed. Though many, they are 
not different; though one, they are not the same. The many are indivisible 
from the one; the one is indivisible from the many &8[— —BIZ. A sūtra 
says, “The shadow of a tree in darkness cannot be [104b] seen because of the 
darkness, but the divine eye can perceive it^ This is to say that there is per- 
ception within the darkness. The wisdom obstacle 4? € is exceedingly blind 
and dark; it is darkness in the midst of light. Again, it is like when a flame is 
first lit, it dwells along with the darkness. In this way light and darkness do 
not mutually obstruct each other, nor do they mutually destroy each other. 
Why is this so? In everyday life, when you see a flame light up a room, you do 
not know where the darkness has gone, and when the flame is extinguished, 
where the darkness comes from. There is no "original source" to its coming, 
and no footprints to its going. You should know this about darkness; it is the 
same for light. Seeking darkness, there is no "darkness"; there is nothing that 
the light destroys. Seeking light, there is no “light”; there is nothing that the 
darkness hinders. Although there is no [substantial] light and darkness, yet 
we find destruction [of darkness by light] and hindrance [of light by dark- 
ness]. There is no accepting 7^, no attachment 47S, no thoughts 7S, no 
discrimination 7^7 5l. With regard to that which newly arises, there is 
no accepting. With regard to that which has already arisen, there is no 


Hundred dharmas of the ten realms 
T3: B iE: each of the ten realms includes 
the other, so ten times ten makes one hun- 
dread combinations. 


and human beings can rely on. 

The bodhisattva Kasyapa said to the 
Buddha, "World Honored One. It is like 
in the darkness there is a tree but no 
shadow. 

[The Buddha said:] “Kasyapa, you 
should not say that there is a tree but no 
shadow. It is just that the physical eye 
cannot see it. Good sons, the Tathagata 
is also like this. His nature constantly 


The shadow of a tree in darkness can- 
not be seen because of the darkness, but 
the divine eye can perceive it M rti #2 
Fil i 7S bd. AAR BE SL: see the Mahapari- 


nirvana Sutra, T 12.622c25-ba: 


Good sons, it is like a tree is the cause 
for there being a shadow of the tree. The 
Tathagata is also like this. There is a con- 
stant Dharma, and therefore people rely 
on it, and it is not transient. If you say 
that the Tathagata is transient, then the 
Tathagata is not something the heavenly 


abides without changing, even though 
the wisdom eye cannot perceive it, like 
not being able to see the shadow of the 
tree in the darkness. Again it is like ordi- 
nary ignorant people who, after the death 
of the Buddha, say that the Tathagata is a 
transient dharma. 
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attachment. With regard to what is internally experienced, there is no 
thought. With regard to what is externally experienced, there is no discrimi- 
nation. Sublime wisdom is translucent; for this reason it is called "incon- 
ceivable,” and things are not mutually obstructed nor mutually removed. 
If the flame of worldly wisdom is extinguished, the darkness of delusions 
will come again. In the case of the light of the wisdom of the Middle Path, it 
constantly abides and is immovable. This is like a divine jewel that constantly 
illuminates, so the darkness does not come. Contemplate the darkness of 
the passionate afflictions as indivisible from the light of great wisdom, and 
manifest the bodhi-wisdom of the Buddha, and the delusions will not come. 

[The analysis of the rest of the] aggregates (skandha), sense entrances, 
(ayatana), and sense realms (dhatu) [as objects of contemplation] should be 
known in accordance with previous [explanations]. 


2. Arousing Compassion [104b14] 


In this way, when you contemplate, strive to feel pain over your own trans- 
gressions, and have a broad compassion toward [other] sentient beings. 
Why? The principle is not limited to [either] light or darkness; it is due to 
delusions that the darkness of suffering and the causes of suffering arise, and 
it is due to the methods of understanding and healing that there is the light 
of the path and the extinction [of suffering]. It is in the context of darkness 
that there is pity %9 a5, and in the context of light that there is compas- 
sion #JFA#4%. The mind of [making] a great vow arises along with [contact 
with the passionate afflictions of] the sense objects. 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [104b18] 


It is to complete these vows that you must establish essential practices. As 
for what is essential practice, there is nothing that takes precedence over 
cessation-and-contemplation. To realize that the four categories of pas- 
sionate afflictions are empty [in their essence] is called “cessation as realiz- 
ing the truth [of emptiness]” and entering the contemplation of emptiness. 
To contemplate all passionate afflictions and the ways and medicines [to 
heal these] diseases is called “cessation as [the realization of conventional 
reality as that which] arises through conditions” and the contemplation 
of [re-]entering conventionality. To contemplate all passionate afflictions 


In accordance with previous explana- 4: the first two of the Four Noble Truths. 
tions: see the analysis of the contempla- The path and the extinction [of suffer- 
tion of the inconceivable at 52c-55c. ing] #7: the third and fourth of the Four 

Suffering and the causes of suffering t Noble Truths. 
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as being the same as reality-as-it-is, is called “cessation as putting an end 
to the two extremes” and entering the contemplation of the realization of 
the Middle Path. If you skillfully and with a peaceful mind cultivate this 
threefold cessation-and-contemplation, you realize and perfect the three 
eyes and the three wisdoms in a single mind (and thought). 


WT ZEB RIC IED 

PO sy R 1i is CEI 7E SURE IE A ER. 

Bi SER I ea E. 2 BRE LE ARB 
MEER Th REB o AB — 33 E. A PB RR 
BI ME IE = IE = BK o — BR — AN LS 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [104b22] 


If the [three] eyes and [three] wisdoms have not yet been opened, strive in 
all ways to destroy the obstacles [to this attainment]. Contemplate the four 
categories of passionate afflictions thought by thought in their three [types 
of] conventionality. [Realize that they arise] neither on their own, through 
others, through both [self and others], apart from [any causes], single, mul- 
tiple, or through inclusion, and that [mistaken] views and concepts do not 
[substantially] arise. Know the diseases and discern the medicine [to heal 
them], and noncognizance does not arise. [Know that they are] neither true 
[that is, merely empty] nor conditioned [that is, merely conventional], and 
ignorance will not arise. This is the universal deconstruction [of all passion- 
ate afflictions] both horizontally and vertically. 


It is to complete these vows that you 
must establish ... the three eyes and 
the three wisdoms in a single mind and 
thought: this paragraph is marked in bold 
and the Chinese added in full in order 
to highlight it as one of the best sum- 
maries of Chih-i's threefold truth. But it 
was only when the Chinese was extracted 
from the Taisho text and formatted by line 
that the sublime and exquisite balance 
of the Chinese was fully revealed: Note 
how the threefold pattern is reflected in 
the way the terms line up: the threefold 
truth itself ÆR, with terse summary of 
its content, as well as the threefold cessa- 
tion and threefold contemplation, and the 
final summary including other threefold 


categories such as "three eyesights" and 
"three wisdoms.” The balanced repetition 
and cadence makes for what could be 
called a poem, or even perhaps "poetic 
scholasticism.” One could even say that 
this passage encapsulates the essentials of 
T 'ien-tai thought and practice. 

Thought by thought in their three 
[types of] conventionality 4:2 —f&: that 
is, 1. as causally arisen ARR, that things 
are conventional because they are the 
result of a confluence of causes and condi- 
tions; 2. as continuous FHM, they exhibit 
some continuity of characteristics, though 
no permanence; and 3. as relative HFE, 
they have their meaning or existence rela- 
tive to other things. 
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s. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [104b25] 


If even with [the realization of] emptiness there is still the conversion and 
buildup of suffering and the causes of suffering, this is called "knowing the 
obstacles.” If even within suffering and the causes of suffering you achieve 
[realization of] emptiness, this is called "knowing penetrating insight? If 
even with various prescriptions there is still the buildup of diseases, this 
is called "knowing the obstacles.” If within various diseases you are able to 
know the [proper] medicine, this is called "knowing penetrating insight.” 
For Dharma-nature to be "converted" into ignorance; this is called an 
“obstacle.” For ignorance to be turned and changed into insight; [104c] this 
is called “penetrating insight?" 


6. Steps on the Path [104c1] 


Again, contemplate the passionate afflictions and cultivate the steps on 
the path. If the four categories [of passionate afflictions] arise in the mind, 
these are the defilements of the five aggregates (skandha). One aggregate 
[such as that of form] contains immeasurable aggregates, and [the other 
aggregates of] sensations, conceptions, volitions, and consciousness are 
also immeasurable. All aggregates are empty; this [realization] destroys the 
perverted [views] of ordinary ignorant beings that gives rise to a small but 
decaying tree. All aggregates are conventionally existent; this [realization] 
destroys the perverted [views] of those of the two vehicles, giving rise to a 
great and flourishing tree. All aggregates are the Middle; this [realization] 
deconstructs the teaching of flourishing and decaying; the two extremes are 
quiescent, and you realize great nirvana, and so forth up to opening the three 
liberations and entering the pure and cool pond [of enlightenment]. 


7. Auxiliary Methods [104c6] 


When the hindrances and obstacles [of passionate afflictions] are heavy, you 
should cultivate the auxiliary practices of the path. If your understanding 
is mixed with delusions, you should seek assistance. If external covetous 
desires arise, seek assistance through [the contemplation of] impurity. If 
internal covetous desires arise, seek assistance through [the eight] renun- 
ciations. If both external and internal covetous desires arise, seek assistance 
through [the eight levels of] domination. If anger that is contrary to the 


Decaying tree fi: see the note and Contemplation of impurity i$: such 
detailed discussion of "four types of flour- as contemplating the impurity of the phys- 
ishing and decay" at Mo-ho chih-kuan _ ical body, or the stages of the decay of a 
88c18. corpse. 
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Dharma arises, seek assistance through compassion for sentient beings. If 
anger that is in line with the Dharma arises, seek assistance through compas- 
sion that is based on the teaching that all things are interconnected. If anger 
based on meaningless disputes arises, seek the assistance of unconditioned 
compassion. When the discriminations of [the two extremes of] eternalism 
and annihilationism arise, seek assistance through [realizing] the causes 
and conditions of the three times [of past, present, and future]. When the 
discrimination of a self arises, seek assistance through [contemplating] the 
two realms [of sentient beings and the natural world they live in]. When the 
discrimination of a [substantial] nature arises, seek the assistance of [the 
deconstructive analysis of] the causal arising of a single thought. When 
bright and beneficial notions arise, seek assistance through counting your 
breaths. When dark and depressing notions arise, seek assistance through 
contemplating your breaths. When partially depressing and partially bright 
notions arise, seek the assistance of following after your breaths. These aux- 
iliary [practices to the] path are very strong, so through them you are able to 
open the gates to nirvana. 


8. Graded Stages of Attainment [104c13] 


Even if you have not yet realized [full enlightenment], there are times when 
you attain a type of understanding, or attain a type of meditative concentra- 
tion; if so, you should consider this carefully. You should not deludedly mis- 
take grass, trees, tiles, or stones for lapis lazuli jewels. If your attainment is a 
positive one, [you should consider] which passionate afflictions were extin- 
guished, or which [mistaken] views H, [mistaken] conceptions €, minute 
[delusions] i?, or [fundamental] ignorance #89 [overcome]? If you are 
completely unaware of these various levels [of attainment], and mistakenly 
take these [attainments for what they are not], this is like the squeaking of 
a mouse [that doesn’t mean anything] or taking the chirping of birds in the 


Anger that is in line with the Dharma 
NE BR: perhaps a kind of "righteous indig- 
nation”? 

Eight renunciations [/\] $18: eight 
stages of “liberation” leading to complete 
cessation (nirodha-samapatti). 


Eight levels of domination [A] $$ 
&: after attaining the eight liberations, 
the levels of contemplation wherein you 
increasingly attain mastery and domina- 
tion over pure and impure realms. 


Compassion that is based on the teach- 
ing that all things are interconnected 
ÉEMRAE[AE]: that is, if you realize that all 
things are interconnected through various 
causes and conditions, you will spontane- 
ously arouse compassion for all things. For 
details, see Ta chih tu lun, T 25.350b26ff. 

Chirping of birds 22274172 3: there 
are a number of puns at work here. First, 
the "chirping" is indicated by a double 
repeat of the character for “emptiness” 2 
Æ (kung-k'ung; kong-kong; kü-ki), and 
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empty sky as a pronouncement of [the truth of] emptiness. If you do not 
know of these [basic] graded levels [of attainment], you will have no affin- 
ity with [the more sophisticated levels of the six identities such as that of] 
“contemplative practice" and “resemblance.” If you are confused over these 
higher levels, this will give rise to suspicion. 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [104c19] 


If inner and outer obstacles arise, you should give preference to resting 
in patient forbearance. If your patience runs out, [you will become] like a 
bodhisattva who is defeated and broken. If you have restful forbearance that 
is unmovable, you will be able to become a bodhisattva and attain the prize 
of meditative [concentration] and the wisdom of one who has attained the 
path. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [104c21] 


If you attain this prize, be careful not to arouse passionate attachment to 
dharmas; such passionate attachment hinders the true path. If there is no 
falling from this pinnacle [of attainment where you are free from the afflic- 
tions of the triple world], then you will spontaneously be unobstructed, like 
the wind blowing through the sky. Your level of attainment will be like that 
of the stage of the copper cakravartin: you will destroy the delusions of [fun- 
damental] ignorance and attain the forbearance of non-arising. 


11. Summary [104c23] 


If you attain "the one great vehicle, tall and vast with many servants attending 
and guarding it,’ "riding on this jeweled vehicle you will directly attain the 


then the same character is used for "the 
birds in the sky.” The puns, of course, do 
not work in English translation. See note 
above at 103b29, and a similar phrase in 
the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.547b10. 


“Contemplative practice" and “resem- 
blance” &i (711841: the two levels in the 
categories of the "six identies" that contain 
most of the detailed levels of attainment in 
the fourfold teachings, and the afflictions 
that are severed thereby. For details, see 
Chart 1. 


Defeated and broken bodhisattva Ric 
i£: see note above at 103b about bodhi- 


sattvas whose “roots are defeated”; see 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.549b20. 


Falling from the pinnacle JA§; retro- 
gressing to a lower level after having 
attained freedom from the afflictions of 
the triple world at the level of the "sum- 
mit.” See Ta chi tu lun, T 24.262b4. 


The stage of the copper cakravartin 
$a: equivalent in Chih-i's scheme to 
the level of "partial realization of the real 
truth,” the fifth of the “six identities." 

One great vehicle, tall and vast with 


many servants attending and guarding it 
— AE Bi RR GE TO FF ft Z: From the parable 
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Buddha Path.” This is also referred to as [realizing that] “the four categories 
of passionate afflictions completely include all Buddha Dharmas.’ It is also 
said, “by practicing the anti-path, you have penetrating attainment of the 
Buddha Path.” It is also said that “passionate afflictions are bodhi-wisdom.” 
It is also said, “one enters nirvana without severing passionate afflictions.” 


1. Thirty-six Options on Entering and Leaving Nirvana [104c27] 


If we explain this extensively, there are thirty-six options, but first I will 
establish four options: [1] not severing passionate afflictions and not enter- 
ing nirvana; [2] severing passionate afflictions and entering nirvana; [3] both 
severing and not severing [passionate afflictions] and both entering and not 
entering [nirvana]; [4] neither [105a] severing nor not severing [passionate 
afflictions] and neither entering nor not entering [nirvana]. 

The first option refers to [the state of] ordinary ignorant beings, the next 
refers to those who have nothing more to learn, the third refers to those 
with more to learn, and the fourth refers to the principle itself. These are the 
fundamental four options. 


1. Sixteen options on entering nirvana [10522] 


Each option also involves four options. The four variations of the first option 
are [1] to not sever [afflictions] and not enter [nirvana], [2] sever but not 
enter, [3] both sever and not sever yet not enter [nirvana], and [4] neither 
sever nor not sever yet not enter [nirvana]. The first refers to ordinary igno- 
rant beings who arouse evil. The second refers to non-Buddhists who attain 
meditative concentration. The third refers to non-Buddhists who attain 


of the burning house in the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.12¢18-24, referred to many times previ- 
ously. Hurvitz (60 [56]) translates: 
At that time the great man gives to each 
child one great carriage. The carriage is 
high and wide, adorned with a multitude 
of jewels,... [and] has many attendants 
serving and guarding it. 

Attaining this one great vehicle is, for 
Chih-i, synonymous with attaining the 
highest level of enlightenment. 

... directly attain the Buddha Path # 
JW HA E3835: another phrase from the 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.15a13-14, referred to many 


times previously. Hurvitz (74 [68]) has: 
To mount this jewelled Vehicle 
And to arrive directly at the Platform 
on the Way. 

Practicing the anti-path {T#3Ei8: A 
phrase also quoted earlier (103c) from 
the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.549a1-2: "Ihe 
bodhisattva practices the anti-path, and in 
this way attains the Buddha Path.’ 

Enters nirvana without severing pas- 
sionate afflictions Wi T m AER: 
another phrase quoted above (103b28), 
also found in the the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 
14.539C25. 
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meditative concentration yet also arouse [mistaken] views. The fourth refers 
to people who are neutral. 

The four variations of the next [second] option are [1] severing and 
entering, [2] not severing yet entering, [3] entering with both severing and 
not severing, and [4] entering with neither severing nor not severing. The 
first refers to those who have [mastered the Tripitaka method of] analyzing 
dharmas and have nothing more to learn. The second refers to those who 
have [realized] the essence of dharmas [as empty] and have nothing more 
to learn. The third refers to those who learn both the analyzing of dharmas 
and the essence of dharmas [as empty]. The final [fourth] refers to those who 
have realized the nature of the truth, and thus enter [nirvana]. 

The four variations of the third option are [1] both severing and not sev- 
ering and both entering and not entering, [2] severing yet both entering and 
not entering, [3] not severing and both entering and not entering, [4] neither 
severing nor not severing and both entering and not entering. The first refers 
to those who learn both the analyzing of dharmas and realizing the essence 
of dharmas. The second refers to those who learn the analyzing of dharmas. 
The third refers to those who study the essence of dharmas [as empty]. The 
fourth refers to the truth that is shared by those who are learning and those 
who have nothing more to learn. 

The four variations of the fourth option are [1] neither severing nor 
not severing and neither entering nor not entering, [2] severing yet neither 
entering nor not entering, [3] not severing yet neither entering nor not 
entering, [4] both severing and not severing yet neither entering nor not 
entering. The first is the principle applicable to both ordinary and noble 
people. The second is the noble principle for those who analyze dharmas. 
The third is the noble principle for [those who realize] the essence of the 
dharmas [as empty]. The fourth is the principle of those who learn [both] 
the analyzing [of dharmas] and [realize] the essence [of dharmas as empty]. 

This is an explanation of sixteen options based on the basic four options, 
which provide a total of twenty options concerning entering nirvana. 


2. Sixteen options on leaving nirvana [105218] 


Again, there are sixteen variations concerning leaving nirvana. First are the 
basic four options: [1] Not severing passionate afflictions and not leaving 
nirvana; [2] severing passionate afflictions and leaving nirvana; [3] both 
severing and not severing passionate afflictions and both leaving and not 


Twenty options — T 4: the original four options, plus sixteen variations. 
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leaving [nirvana]; neither severing nor not severing [passionate afflictions] 
and neither leaving nor not leaving [nirvana]. 

Each of these options also involves four options. The first four variations 
are: [1] not severing passionate afflictions and not leaving nirvana; [2] not 
severing passionate afflictions and leaving nirvana; [3] not severing passion- 
ate afflictions and both leaving and not leaving [nirvana]; [4] not severing 
passionate afflictions and neither leaving nor not leaving [nirvana]. The 
first refers to those of the two vehicles who [realize] the essence of dharmas 
[as empty]. The second refers to bodhisattvas who realize the essence of 
dharmas [as empty] and then reemerge in the conventional [world]. The 
third refers to bodhisattvas who realize the essence of dharmas as both 
empty and conventional. The fourth is the truth of the essence of dharmas. 

The second of the four variations are: [1] severing passionate afflictions 
and leaving [nirvana]; [2] severing passionate afflictions and not leaving 
[nirvana]; [3] severing passionate afflictions and both leaving and not leav- 
ing [nirvana]; and [4] severing passionate afflictions and neither leaving nor 
not leaving [nirvana]. The first refers to those who have analyzed dharmas 
and have nothing more to learn, and who [remain in the world to] help 
the Buddha benefit sentient beings. The second refers to those who have 
analyzed dharmas and have nothing more to learn, and immediately enter 
extinction. The third [105b] refers to those who have learned to analyze 
dharmas and benefit both self and others. The fourth refers to the truth. 

The third of the four variations are: [1] both severing and not severing, 
and both leaving and not leaving; [2] both severing and not severing, and 
leaving; [3] both severing and not severing, and not leaving; [4] both sever- 
ing and not severing, and neither leaving nor not leaving. The first refers the 
bodhisattva who realizes emptiness by utilizing both analyzing and [real- 
izing] the essence [of dharmas]. The second refers to the bodhisattva who 
reemerges in the conventional [world] and utilizes both analyzing and [real- 
izing] the essence [of dharmas]. The third refers to those of the two vehicles 
who utilize both analyzing and [realizing] the essence [of dharmas]. The 
fourth refers to the true principle of the essence [of dharmas]. 

The fourth of the four variations are: [1] neither severing nor not sever- 
ing, and neither leaving nor not leaving; [2] neither severing nor not sever- 
ing, and leaving; [3] neither severing nor not severing, and not leaving; [4] 
neither severing nor not severing, and both leaving and not leaving. The 
first refers to the principle of the essence [of dharmas]. The second refers to 
bodhisattvas who realize the essence of dharmas and reemerge in the con- 


Reemerge in the conventional Hif&: that is, those who transcend the realization of 
emptiness by "returning" and focusing on the conventional world. 
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ventional [world]. The third refers to those of the two vehicles who [realize] 
the essence of dharmas. The fourth refers to bodhisattvas who [realize] the 
essence and enter emptiness. 

If we establish these eight basic options [of four options each] for leav- 
ing and entering [nirvana], [along with sixteen variations for each,] we have 
forty options. If we take just the basic four options [only one time], we have 
thirty-six options. 


2. Thirty-six Options for the Four Gates of the Four Teachings [105b12] 


Question: These thirty-six options are limited to the Tripitaka and Shared 
[Teachings]. Can they be applied to the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings]? 

Answer: There is no place that the meaning of the "essence of dharmas" 
cannot be applied. If we make further distinctions, it can be applied to the 
four gates of the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings]. These further distinctions 
are as follows. 

The basic four options are: [1] "neither severing nor entering" is the gate 
of emptiness [Shared Teachings]; [2] “severing and entering" is the gate of 
existence [as causal co-arising, the Tripitaka Teachings]; "both severing and 
not severing and both entering and not entering" is the gate of both emptiness 
and existence [as conventional, the Distinct Teachings]; and [4] "neither sev- 
ering nor not severing, and neither entering nor not entering" is the gate of 
neither emptiness nor existence [as the Middle Path, the Perfect Teaching]. 

Each of these gates has a further four variations. [1] "neither severing 
nor entering" is the worldly EF [laukika-]siddhanta; [2] "not severing yet 
entering" is the individual 2$ A [pratipaurusika-]siddhanta; [3] “not severing 
and both entering and not entering" is the therapeutic Hig [pratipaksika-] 
siddhánta; and [4] "not severing and neither entering nor not entering" is the 
supreme 55— 3€ [paramarthika-]siddhanta. 

Again, each gate in return produces four gates. [First, with regard to 
the Tripitaka Teachings,] [1] “neither severing nor entering" is the gate of 
emptiness; [2] "not severing yet entering" is the gate of existence; [3] "not 
severing and both entering and not entering"is the gate of both emptiness 
and [conventional] existence; [4] "not severing and neither entering nor not 
entering" is the gate of neither emptiness nor existence. This is how it should 
be understood for one gate or Teaching; distinctions concerning each of the 
other three gates or Teachings should be understood in the same way. 

Entering nirvana by the four gates is explained thusly. How about the 
sixteen options for leaving nirvana [and coming back to the conventional 
world]? [First there are four variations:] [1] not severing and not leaving; [2] 
not severing yet leaving; [3] not severing and both leaving and not leaving; 
[4] not severing and neither leaving nor not leaving. The first [variation] is 
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the gate of emptiness. The second is the gate of existence. The third is the gate 
of both emptiness and existence. The fourth is the gate of neither emptiness 
nor existence. [105c] Each gate having four variations is like this; and the 
other three gates should be understood likewise. The thirty-six or forty vari- 
ations should be known in accordance with the previous explanation. This is 
the universal application of small and large [Hinayana and Mahayana], both 
the analytical [approach] and [realizing] the essence [of dharmas]. If you 
understand this meaning, you can apply it to all dharmas in the same way. 


3. Thirty-six Options for Prajfia-wisdom [105c3] 


Question: If the Buddha, nirvana, and prajria-wisdom are contemplated 
according to [the proper] method, these three share a unity of features. 
You have already clarified the thirty-six options for nirvana; how about 
prajrnia-wisdom? 

Answer: If nirvana is indivisible from prajfia-wisdom, why is it neces- 
sary to even ask this question? But now I will repeat my explanation. [1] 
Dharmas arise and prajfià- wisdom arises; [2] dharmas do not arise and 
prajfià-wisdom does not arise; [3] dharmas both arise and do not arise, and 
prajfia-wisdom both arises and does not arise; [4] dharmas neither arise nor 
do not arise, and prajfia-wisdom neither arises nor does not arise. These are 
the basic four options. 

The first option [of dharmas arising] opens up four further varia- 
tions: [1] dharmas arise and prajria-wisdom arises; [2] dharmas arise and 
prajfid-wisdom does not arise; [3] dharmas arise and prajria-wisdom both 
arises and does not arise; and [4] dharmas arise and prajfia-wisdom neither 
arises nor does not arise. This first option refers to mundane objects and 
the arising of the prajfid-wisdom of the path (marga-anvaya-jna 38 f$ 8). 
The second refers to mundane objects and the arising of the prajñā-wisdom 
of omniscience (sarvajfià —9])&). The third refers to mundane objects and 
the mutual arising of both types of prajfia-wisdom. The fourth refers to 
mundane objects and the arising of the prajfiá-wisdom of universal wisdom 
(sarva-akara-jnata, sarvajnata —9)f& 8). 

[The four variations of] the second option [of dharmas not arising] 
are: [1] dharmas do not arise and prajriá-wisdom does not arise; [2] 
dharmas do not arise yet prajriá-wisdom arises; [3] dharmas do not arise 
and prajfiá-wisdom both arises and does not arise; [4] dharmas do not arise 
and prajnd-wisdom neither arises nor does not arise. The first refers to true 
[empty] objects and the arising of the prajfid-wisdom of omniscience. The 
second refers to true [empty] objects and the arising of the prajnd-wisdom 
of the path. The third refers to true [empty] objects and the mutual arising of 
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both types of prajfia-wisdom. The fourth refers to true [empty] objects and 
the arising of the prajfid-wisdom of the wisdom of the Middle Path. 

[The four variations of] the third option [of dharmas both arising and 
not arising] are: [1] dharmas both arise and do not arise, and prajnd-wisdom 
both arises and does not arise; [2] dharmas both arise and do not arise, 
and prajfià-wisdom arises; [3] dharmas both arise and do not arise, and 
prajna-wisdom does not arise; and [4] dharmas both arise and do not 
arise, and prajfiá-wisdom neither arises nor does not arise. The first varia- 
tion refers to both [mundane and true] objects and the arousal of the two 
wisdoms [of the path and omniscience]. The second refers to both objects 
accompanied by the arousal of the wisdom of the mundane %4. The third 
refers to both objects accompanied by the arousal of the wisdom of the true 
[emptiness] (1&4. The fourth refers to both objects and the arousal of the 
wisdom of the Middle P. 

[The four variations of] the fourth option [of dharmas neither aris- 
ing nor not arising] are: [1] dharmas neither arise nor do not arise, and 
prajna-wisdom neither arises nor does not arise; [2] dharmas neither arise 
nor do not arise, and prajfià-wisdom arises; [3] dharmas neither arise nor do 
not arise, and prajfiá-wisdom does not arise; and [4] dharmas neither arise 
nor do not arise, and prajfid-wisdom both arises and does not arise. The first 
refers to objects as the Middle [between two extremes] and arousing the wis- 
dom of the Middle. The second refers to objects as the Middle and arousing 
the wisdom of the mundane. The third refers to objects as the Middle and 
arousing the wisdom of the true. The fourth refers to [106a] objects as the 
Middle and arousing the two wisdoms [of the mundane and the true].Thus I 
have already explained sixteen options and variations. 

Next is the explanation [of four variations on the arising of prajna- 
wisdom]: [1] prajfid-wisdom arises and dharmas arise; [2] prajfià-wisdom 
arises and dharmas do not arise; [3] prajfià-wisdom arises and dharmas 
both arise and do not arise; [4] prajfd-wisdom arises and dharmas neither 
arise not do not arise. The first refers to the wisdom of the path illuminating 
mundane objects. The second refers to the wisdom of the path illuminating 
true [empty] objects. The third refers to the wisdom of the path illuminating 
both [mundane and true] objects. The fourth refers to the wisdom of the 
path illuminating the objects as the Middle. 

Next I will clarify [the four variations on the non-arising of prajfia- 
wisdom]: [1] prajfia-wisdom does not arise and dharmas do not arise; [2] 
prajna-wisdom does not arise and dharmas arise; [3] prajfiad-wisdom does 
not arise and dharmas both arise and do not arise; and [4] prajfia-wisdom 
does not arise and dharmas neither arise nor do not arise. This clarifies how 
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the wisdom of the true [emptiness] illuminates all objects, and should be 
known in accordance with the above. 

Next is the clarification of four variations of prajñā-wisdom as both aris- 
ing and not arising. This refers to the wisdom on the Middle Path illuminat- 
ing the four [variations of] objects, which should be known [as explained 
above], and so forth. This gives sixteen variations, which along with [the 
above sixteen and] the basic four options gives a total of thirty-six variations. 


4. Thirty-six Options for the Dharma-body [106212] 


Question: How about with regard to the Dharma body? 

Answer. Prajriá-wisdom is indivisible from the Dharma body, so why is 
it necessary even to raise the question? If you wish for the distinctions to be 
made [I will do so, but] if you know the intent [of these matters explained 
above], there is no need for troublesome textual [explanation]. 

Again, there are basically the four bodies [of the Buddha] of Dharma 
i£, reward $&, manifestation K, and transformation 1L. Each of these bod- 
ies gives rise to four bodies. That is, from the Dharma body there arises the 
reward [body], the manifestation [body], and [the body of] transforma- 
tion, together giving rise to three bodies [in addition to the Dharma body 
as Dharma body, giving a total of four]. It is the same for the other bodies, 
thus giving a total of sixteen bodies. Again, from the four bodies you enter 
one body, and likewise with each of the bodies, thus giving [another] sixteen 
[variations]. Thus, together with the original basic [four bodies], there are 
thirty-six [variations] of bodies. Each body includes the Dharma realm iz: 7* 
(dharmakaya), and thus they all arise together and therefore all are able to 
enter [nirvana] together, and so forth. 


Four bodies of the Buddha /u 54: the most common theory of Buddha bodies in 
Mahayana Buddhism is of three bodies, but here Chih-i distinguishes between the 
"reward" and "manifestation" bodies to make four bodies. 


3. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF DISEASE [106a19-111c22] 


The third [of the ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the objects 
of disease #458. Those who have [physical] bodies will [suffer from] disease. 
The four snakes [of the four elements] differ in their natures; water and fire 
are mutually opposed, so they are like kites and owls sharing a nest, or a 
python and rat sharing a hole; [the physical body] is a poisonous vessel, a 
heavy burden, and a marsh of suffering. [The four elements are] like four 
neighboring countries always invading and attacking [each other]; if there is 
a balance of power there may be some peace for a while, but as soon as there 
is a sign of weakness [an "empty ride" Œ], they try to swallow up the other. 
You should know that the vagaries of the four elements [and thus our physi- 
cal bodies] are like these analogies. A standard greeting among the Buddhas 
is "May you have little disease and little suffering,’ which shows that the 


Four snakes [U#t: the Soothill-Hodous 
Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
explains this metaphor: 


In this way the large snakes extinguish 
everything without exception. The two 
snakes of earth and water have the char- 
acteristic of sinking; the two snakes of 
wind and fire have the characteristic of 
lightness and rising. The two natures of 
mind and consciousness, always moving 
without stopping, receive recompense 
according to their deeds. People and 
heavenly beings in their courses, act in 
accordance with their place, and fall into 
various [states of] existence, of water, 
fire, and wind; dispersed at the time of 
their extinction. 


The Fanyimingyi [Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sutra] under this heading gives the par- 
able of a man who fled from the two 
bewildering forms of life and death, and 
climbed down a rope (of life) £518, into 
the well of impermanence &'$, where 
two mice, night and day, gnawed the rat- 
tan rope; on the four sides four snakes M 
& sought to poison him (i.e., the four ele- 
ments l'UX of his physical nature); below 
were three dragons = BB breathing fire 
and trying to seize him. On looking up 
he saw that two elephants $ (darkness 
and light) had come to the mouth of the 


Chan-jan (BT-V, 71) refers also to a 
passage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.743a17-20: 


well; he was in despair, when a bee flew 
by and dropped some honey (the five 
desires #.#) into his mouth, which he 
ate and entirely forgot his peril. 


Differ in their natures tt#: see the 


Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra, T 16.340b2-8: 


[The four elements of] earth, water, fire, 
and wind, merge together and establish 
[things]. Sometimes they increase and 
decrease, and share the marks of residual 
harm. They are like four snakes, together 


Bodhisattva-mahasattvas are able to hear 
and keep the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra; 
they contemplate the body as like a box 
[containing] earth, water, fire, and wind 
like four poisonous snakes. They see poi- 
son, touch poison, feel poison, and gnaw 
on poison. All sentient being encounter 
these four poisons, and mourn their life. 
The four elements of sentient beings are 
also like this. 


May you have little disease and lit- 


tle suffering 741i: a stock greeting 
that appears in many contexts. See, for 
example, the Lotus Sütra at T 9.44a27 and 


in one box; four large serpents, each with 
different characteristics, two above and 
two below, and two in each direction. 
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Buddhas are the same [in suffering such illness] as other people. People will 
suffer disease; even if temporarily [it seems that] you are without [disease], it 
just means that it is only "less" [than others and not apparent]. 

There are two meanings of “disease”: the first is "real" disease £75 from 
causes, and the second is "tentative" disease #234 as a result [of certain condi- 
tions calling for compassion]. [As for “tentative disease,’ there is the example 


bi; Hurvitz (227 [207-8]) translates the 
context: 


These four bodhisattvas ... inquired after 

him, saying, "O World-Honored One! 

Are you in good health and free of pain? 

Are you conducting yourself in comfort 

or not? ... At that time, the four great 

bodhisattvas proclaimed gathas saying: 
O World-Honored One! Are you in 
comfort? 

Are you in good health, free of pain? 
When teaching and converting living 
beings, 

Do you contrive to do so without 

fatigue or disgust? 

Also, do the living beings 

Accept conversion with ease, or do 

they not? 

Are they not causing the World-Hon- 
ored One 

To experience fatigue or labor? 


A search of the SAT Taisho digital canon 
reveals a host of references in numerous 
texts. The Ta chih tu lun, T 25.131a-b. deals 
with this phrase at length, touching on 
the same themes as Chih-i. Chodron (1, 
455-57) translates: 


Sūtra: [Samantarasmi] said to the 
Buddha [Sakyamuni]: “The tathagata 
Ratna-kara asks you if you have but little 
anguish (alpabadhatà) and but little suf- 
fering (alpatankatà), if you are healthy 
(yatra) and alert (laghutthanata), if you 
are strong (bala) and if you are enjoying 
your ease (sukhavihdarata);... 

Sàstra: Question. The Buddha Ratnakara 
is omniscient (sarvajfiá); why does he 
ask if the Buddha Sakyamuni has but 
little anguish and but little suffering, if 


he is healthy and alert, strong and in a 
joyful state? 

Answer. 1. It is customary for the Buddhas 
to ask about what they already know.... 
Question. Why does he ask him if he has 
but little anguish (alpabadhata) and but 
little suffering (alpatankata)? 

Answer. There are two kinds of torments 
(alpabadhata), those having an exter- 
nal cause (bahyahetupratyaya) and those 
having an internal cause (adhyhátmika- 
hetupratyaya). 'The external torments are 
cold (sita), heat (usna), hunger (ksudh), 
thirst (pipásá), armies (caturangabala), 
swords (asi), knives (sastra), clubs 
(danda), catastrophes (patana), ruins 
(avamardana); all these external acci- 
dents of this kind are called torments 
(adadha). The inner torments are the 
404 illnesses (vyadhi) that come from 
improper food or irregular sleep; all the 
sicknesses of this kind are called inner 
sicknesses. Corporeal beings (dehin) all 
have to suffer from these two kinds of 
illnesses. This is why [Ratnakara] asks 
Sakyamuni if he has but little torments 
and suffering. 

Question. Why does he not ask him if 
he has no torment and suffering instead 
of asking if he has but little torment and 
little suffering? 

Answer. The wise (arya) know very well 
that the body (kdya) is a source of suf- 
fering (duhkhamila) and that it is never 
without sickness. Why? Because the 
body is an assemblage (samghata) of the 
four great elements (caturmahabhüta) 
and the earth (prthivi), water (dpas), fire 
(tejas) and wind (vàyu) that compose it 
are naturally in disharmony and struggle 
with one another. 
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of Vimalakirti who,] while in repose at Vaisali, took the opportunity of his 
illness to teach [the Buddha Dharma]. Through [the appearance of] his 
physical illness he was able to clarify the teachings for ordinary, mundane 
[people], rejecting the Hinayana and rebuking the [inadequate] Mahayana 
[interpretations], and along with Mafjusri broadly clarified the causes of 
illness and the three types of regulating and overcoming them, and [also] 
broadly clarified the results of illness and the four types of healing. Again, 
when the Tathagata approached his [physical] extinction [by death], he 
expounded on the permanent [in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra], and of [ten] 
powers with regard to disease. These all refer to tentative and skillful enter- 
ing into disease for the sake of teaching the Dharma and guiding people in 
disease and suffering. These kinds of "tentative disease" [106b] are not what 
is to be contemplated now. 

What is to be contemplated now is the physical body that is the result 
of retributive karmic actions. When the four snakes [of the four elements] 
are active and produce [their harmful effects and you suffer from disease], 
you abandon cultivating the Noble Path. If you are able to thoroughly 
contemplate [the disease], you will gradually benefit from this mental dis- 
cipline. People of sharp [good] faculties with superior wisdom understand 
the "resting in forbearance" [as explained previously] and have penetrating 
insight with regard to the objects of disease, so I will not complicate matters 


Vimalakirti in repose {EE\ at Vaisali: 
see the famous opening (Chapter 2) of 
the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.539a7ff., on 
Vimalakirti's "illness," which serves as a 
skillful means for people to gather to hear 
him explain the Dharma. Lux (2002, 17) 
translates: 

Thus Vimalakirti used countless expedi- 
ent methods (upaya) to teach for the ben- 
efit of living beings. Now using upaya he 
appeared ill, and because of his indispo- 
sition kings, ministers, elders, upasakas, 
Brahmins, etc., as well as princes and 
other officials numbering many thou- 
sands came to enquire after his health. 

So Vimalakirti appeared in his sick 
body to receive and expound the Dharma 
to them.... 

Rejecting the Hinayàna /£/]*: see in 
particular the section of the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.539c14-542a25, chapter 3 on 
“The Disciples.” 


Rebuking the [inadequate] Mahayana 
All: see in particular the section of the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.542a26-544a18, 
chapter 4 on “The Bodhisattvas.” 

Along with Maiijusri: see chapter 5 on 
“Mahijusris Questions on Illness” in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.544a26—-54622. 


Three types of regulating and over- 
coming #{X and four types of healing 
KH: see the last half of chapter 5 in the 
Vimalakirti Sutra. 


Expounded on the permanent E: 
the eternal Dharma, and nirvana as con- 
stant or permanent, is a major theme of 
the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra. 


Powers with regard to disease [X753 
JJ: see the long exposition in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.670b22-c29, 
which discusses the vagaries of disease 
and the varying strengths of the physical 
body. 
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with repeated explanations. But for those without understanding I will now 
make some further distinctions. As felling a great tree requires ten thousand 
[swings of an] axe before it falls, and as sculpting a great stone requires a 
million bores, therefore I will repeat my explanations. 

A long disease and traveling afar are [both] great hindrances to dhyana 
meditation. If your body is stained with illness and you have lost the benefits 
of cultivating [the path], you may arouse immeasurable offences. A sütra 
tells of “breaking the floating bag [of the precepts that keeps you afloat], and 
removing the beams of a bridge [of patience]” so that your true concentra- 
tion is forgotten and lost. Breaking the precepts because of disease is like the 
bursting of the floating bag, and breaking dhyana meditation [through loss 
of patience] is like removing the beams of a bridge. Arousing a deviant and 
perverted mind and holding dear a pus-filled and bloody body and destroy- 
ing the pure Dharma body is [the result of] losing your true concentration. 
For these reasons you should contemplate the objects of diseases. 

Again, there are people who leisurely loiter and are lazy when they are 
healthy, but when they suddenly become sick, have a change of heart and 
are able to accomplish many things. Again, the capabilities are not the same 
[for all people], and some are enlightened because they become sick. Thus 
the four methods of instruction (siddhanta), in accordance with causes and 
conditions, should be used [to contemplate] the objects of diseases. 

Contemplating disease has five sections: [1] Clarification of the marks of 
disease; [2] the causes and conditions that give rise to disease; [3] clarification 
of the methods for healing [disease]; [4] clarification of losses and benefits; 


Long disease and traveling afar Rix 
fi: phrases from the introduction to the 
Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra, T 28.3c20-22: 

As has been taught at one time, there 
are five reasons for an arhat to retrogress 
[from the path]: 1. working hard on busi- 
ness matters; 2. too much chanting of 
the sutras; 3. getting into arguments; 4. 
travelling afar; and 5. a long disease. 

See also the appearance of this phrase 
at the beginning of the section on "the 
objects of dhyana meditation,” 117a24-26. 


Breaking the floating bag 923357? 3€, and 
removing the beams of a bridge ERU: 
the Kogi (BT-V, 76) says that this quote 
has not been identified 3c ##R, but the full 
phrase appears in the Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T no. 374, 12.437a12, the “North- 


ern version” translated by Dharmaksema 
& ik, and also in the “Southern ver- 
sion" revised by Huiyan 3&/& (T no. 375, 
12.678b27-c4; references to a "floating 
bag" can be found at, 12.674a3-4 and 
673c19-22). These images, identified as 
from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra (at least 
the floating bag), have been used previ- 
ously by Chih-i to illustrate the virtues 
of keeping the precepts and of patience; 
see their appearance and notes at 92a27 
and 92b17, as well as earlier at 38a17-19. 
This indicates that Chih-i accessed both 
of these versions of the sutra, though he 
favored no. 375. It is strange that the quote 
remains unidentified in the commentar- 
ies, since it appears frequently and promi- 
nently in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra. 
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and [5] clarification of [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation [with 
regard to disease]. 


1. The Marks of Disease [106b15] 


First is the marks of disease. If you have good medical techniques and 
skillful knowledge of the four elements [of earth, water, fire, and wind], a 
superior doctor will listen to the voice [of the patient], a middling doctor 
will [observe] the marks of the color [of the patient’s face or body], and an 
inferior doctor will examine the pulse. It is not necessary now to make fine 
distinctions with regard to medical methods, but I will provide some sum- 
mary information. 

The method of [examining] the pulse is a matter for medical special- 
ists, so I should not speak in detail about it. [Instead] I will summarize the 
marks of disease in terms of the five [internal] organs 7: [of lungs, heart, 
liver, kidneys, and spleen]. If the pulse is like a deluge and direct ii&, this is 
a mark of the disease of the liver ff; if light and floating #274, this is a mark 
of the disease of the heart ‘Ù; if acute Zt and sharp l], this is a mark of 
the disease of the lungs Jib; if like a string of jewels £3, this is a mark of the 


A superior doctor will listen to the 
voice, a middling doctor will [observe] 
the marks of the color, and an inferior 
doctor will examine the pulse LRH 
Beh BS +H fT BEES: see the summary 
of ancient Chinese medicine by Paul 
Unschuld (1998, 26-27), which matches 
Chih-i’s statement: 


the face made it supposedly possible to 
draw conclusions about morbid changes 
within the body. 

A doctor who did not have the ability to 
make a diagnosis on the first inspection 
could draw his conclusions from listen- 
ing and smelling. Each organ sphere was 
associated with a particular smell and 
particular quality of voice; the healer 


The diagnostic instructions of the sys- 
tematic tradition of Chinese medicine 
underwent an effective elaboration in 
the first century A.D., the effects of which 
lasted until the present. Since antiquity, 
it had been established that the patient 
had to be examined by four methods, 
namely inspection, listening and smell- 
ing, inquiry, and pulse-taking. Conse- 
quently, the best doctor was the one who 
could see a disease in the patient by mere 
observation, say, of changes in the com- 
plexion. According to the doctrine of 
the five phases, each organ sphere was 
externally associated with a particular 
coloring and a particular area of the face; 
particular changes in the coloration of 


could determine where the evil was 
located in the body from particular body 
odors and mouth smells as well as from 
crying, weeping, or other sounds emitted 
by the patient. 

If this method failed to identify the 
underlying disease, the doctor could also 
resort to inquiry. He could ask about the 
dietary habits, ability to sleep, digestion, 
pain in the body, and many other factors 
in order to form a picture of the condi- 
tion resulting from disease within the 
body. Only when the hints gleaned by 
these methods provided no conclusive 
diagnosis could the doctor then resort 
to the fourth diagnostic method, pulse- 
taking. 
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disease of the kidneys 'E; if heavy i; & and slow J£; this is a mark of the 
disease of the spleen }#. The details are as explained by specialists in healing 
the body. 

If the physical body is suffering and heavy, stiff Œ% with many aches 
and pains, withered and numb f53& and feeble 3&7, these are marks of dis- 
ease of the element of earth. If swollen Œ} and bloated fi f#, these are marks 
of the disease of the element of water. If the whole body is feverish #24 and 
the bone joints have hardened M# so that breathing has become labored 
GU, these are marks of disease of the element of fire. If the mind becomes 
anxious $% or suddenly ecstatic Afi, or anguished RES and forgetful TX, 
these are marks of disease of the element of wind. 

Again, if the face has no shine 2Ci€ and the hands and feet are [dry] 
without sweat, these are marks of disease of the liver. If the face is pale and 
swollen #4E these are marks of disease of the heart. If the face is yellowish- 
black, these are marks of disease of the lung. If the body is listless and lack- 
ing in energy #7, these are marks of disease of the kidney. If the body is 
astringent like barley bran, these are marks of disease of the spleen. 

[The liver] If there is some white matter on top of the liver, this will cause 
a reddishness in the pupils of the eye, the pulse will be extended WK and 
you will suffer from leukoma 5%, or the pupils will burst, or there will be 
boils above and below [the eyes], or tears will flow when [the eyes are] struck 
by the wind, or there will be itching or a sharp pain, or the pupils will sink in, 
so that when you come in contact with something you become angry. These 
are diseases that arise when the lung is harmed by the liver. [106c] They 
should be healed by using the chi-energy of rebuke la] x. 

[The heart] If the heart is inflamed, and the hands and feet in contrast 
are cool, and the heart is in agony and weak, the lips and mouth dry and 
chapped, and below the navel there is an obstruction of the bowels 454% so 
that you cannot eat hot food, yet you feel an aversion to cold food, you are 
dizzy and distressed BZ1& and like to sleep, you become forgetful and the 
heart is swollen 7&, the head gets dizzy HZ, the mouth stutters, the shoulder- 
blades become stiff, the four limbs often ache, the heart is fatigued and the 
body inflamed, you are suffering from malaria 3, or have an obstruction of 
the bowels #44, or incontinent bladder 7k f¥[##], or eyes with cataracts or 
nearsighted; these are caused by the kidney harming the heart, and should 
be healed through breathing [exercises]. 

If the lungs swell and the chest is constricted, there is pain in both 


Specialists in healing the body i5: Nearsighted FLit 7% H3: lit. “see near 
it is not clear who this refers to, whether to but not far"; a rare case where the English 
specific specialists or just in general. is more concise than the original Chinese. 
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underarms, the shoulder blades hurt as if carrying a heavy weight, the head 
and nape of the neck feel pinched %, the breath 5& is gasping and labored so 
that you can exhale but not inhale, sores appear all over the body, the throat 
itches as if [infested by] insects or worms but unable to cough them out, 
sores appear in the throat and the jaw is affected, or sneezing bloody mucus 
from out of the nose, the eyes are dark and the nostrils painful, there are 
meaty growths in the nose so that the air (chi 34) cannot pass through and 
you cannot distinguish between good scents and bad smells; these are caused 
by the heart harming the lung, and you should drink cold water and eat hot 
food. Coming in contact with these marks causes disease, and these should 
be healed through the use of slow breathing chi-energy WER. 

If the hundred pulses Hk are not flowing and the joints are painful, the 
body is swollen, the ears deaf, the nose obstructed, the lower back in pain, 
the back stretched, the heart and belly swollen, the upper air E% in the chest 
obstructed, the four limbs heavy, the face black and thin, the bladder in acute 
pain and agony, the urinary tract either just dripping or not working, the feet 
and knees feeling cold; these are caused by the spleen harming the kidney. 
Again, the demon of this disease is like the lord of the hearth $& 8; without a 
head or a face, appearing suddenly and covering people ## A. These should 
be healed through the use of "bright" breathing chi-energy FEX. 

If on the body and on the face there are measle-like JAZ spots appearing 
here and there so that the whole body itches agonizingly, these are caused by 
the kidney harming the spleen. If the color [of the face or the body] is [yel- 
low] like a basket or a bucket, or you feel like a small child pounding on his 
crib f£, or like a tornado churning things around #88, these [symptoms] 
should be healed through the use of “poetic” breathing chi-energy lit. 

Again, [1] if you are sorely confused, this means that there is no soul # 
58 in the liver. [2] If you are frequently forgetful of what is before or after, this 
means that there is no spirit #£i# in the heart. [3] If you are full of fear and 
the afflicted with dementia 3675, this means that there is no soul %44 in the 
lungs. [4] If you vacillate between sadness and laughter, this means that there 
is no will 8&5 in the kidneys. [5] If you are tossed around and perplexed by 
delusions, this means that there is no ambition #& in the spleen. [6] If there 
is much despair and discontent t&X, this means that there is no vitality # 
TR in the body and mind [&. These are called the six psychological marks of 
disease 7 iB TH. 


Jaw is affected 78858: the mean- become painful” 
ing is ambiguous; lit. ^mandibular joint Color is [yellow] like a basket or a 
is strong." Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 532) bucket $618: the Kogi (BT- V, 82) identifies 
paraphrases this as “the gums and joints the color as “yellow” &. 
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2. The Causes and Conditions that Give Rise to Disease [106c23] 


Second is the clarification of the causes and conditions that give rise to 
disease. There are six [categories]: [1] disease caused by an imbalance of the 
four elements; [2] disease caused by intemperance in drinking and eating; 
[3] disease caused by unregulated sitting in meditation; [4] [disease] caused 
by demons and spirits; [5] [disease caused by [the evil demonic activity of] 
Mara; and [6] disease caused by [the results of] karmic activity. 


1. Disease Caused by an Imbalance of the Four Elements [106c26] 


[Disease cause by] an imbalance of the four elements refers to when your 
practices are irregular, you have taken on too strong a burden, and do not 
take care for cold or heat. Outer heat assists [the element of] fire; if [the ele- 
ment of] fire becomes strong, water is destroyed; an increase in this leads to 
diseases of fire. Outer cold assists [the element of] water, and an increase in 
water harms fire; this leads to diseases of water. Outer wind assists air/chi; air 
blows [out] fire and fire moves water, which leads to diseases of wind/air. Or 
three elements [of fire, water, and wind] harm [the element of] earth; this is 
called [107a] diseases equal [to all the elements]. Or if the body increases and 
harms the three elements, these are also diseases equal [to all the elements], 
but belong to the diseases of the earth. In this way the four [elements] are 
in motion and through this competitiveness give rise to various sufferings. 


among the four elements; 
2. illnesses caused by imbalanced nutri- 


Six categories — PU A T IR CP — EX RUP 
Bi HC eg — LE I eC Te UG P, FB A AE TIRE PT 


7. Ke KIA: this list is quoted by Paul tion; 
UNSCHULD in the chapter on Buddhism 3. illnessess caused by excessive medi- 
in his authoritative Medicine in China: A tation; 


4. illnessses caused by demons; 

5. illnesses brought about by evil gods 
(Mara); 

6. illnessses caused by improper con- 
duct during a previous existence. 


History of Ideas, 1985 (2010). Although not 
naming Chih-i or the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
and relying on an essay in the Hobogirin 
1929, he identifies this list as one that com- 
bined and summarized previous develop- 
ments in Chinese medicine, especially 
among the Buddhists. This analysis by 
Chih-i shows his talent for synthesiz- 
ing vast amounts of teachings and ideas, 
UNSCHULD (2010, 143) writes: 


Accordingly, there were various types 
of appropriate therapy. These were, for 
illnesses from categories one and two: 
medicinal and dietetic measures; for ill- 
nesses from category three: an improve- 
ment of ascetic and meditative routine, 
as well as close regulation of breathing; 
for illnesses from categories four and 


Toward the end of the sixth century, one 
author [that is, Chih-i] combined these 


[Buddhist ideas] and other concepts into 
a six-part etiology, which differentiated 
among: 

1. illnesses caused by disharmony 


five: amulets, incantations, introspec- 
tion; and for illnesses from category six: 
introspection, confession, contrition, 
and penitence. 
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2. Disease Caused by Intemperance in Drinking and Eating [10722] 


Second, intemperance in drinking and eating can also cause disease. Ginger, 
cinnamon, and other spicy foods cause an increase in [the element of] fire. 
Sweets like sugar and honey are cool and cause an increase in [the element of] 
water. Pears cause an increase in wind, greasy fat causes an increase in earth, 
and cucumbers lead to feverish diseases. Since these are [diseases brought 
about by] foods with an unstable taste, those who eat them should [be care- 
ful to] make distinctions concerning their nature. If you eat them, after they 
are eaten they enter your stomach and are digested, the crude [materials] 
become feces and urine, and the fine [materials] are digested, and from the 


The crude become feces and urine ... 
become meat #4 4 E PRI Er RE SH o DERE — 
1L 18 A is BA TELS] E — E o A EE (87K e 
BA MA E 3 BSBA. hie 
AER a T) BOD o Ar at AR RE IT AKA: a summary 
of a long passage on the impurity of, and 
revulsion toward, food from the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.231b15-29. See Lamotte, Le 
Traité 3, 1453-54; Chodron (3, 1191-92) 
translates: 


When one notices that food arises 
from disgusting causes and conditions 
(asubhahetupratyaya), this is the notion 
of revulsion toward food (āhāre prati- 
kulasamjna). 

Thus, meat (madmsa) comes from 
sperm (bija), blood (Sonita), and urine 
(mütra); it is the seat of pus (puya) and 
worms (krmi). Ghee (ghrta), milk (ksira), 
and curdled milk (dadhi), products of a 
transformation of blood, are nothing but 
rottenness. 

The cook also adds to it his sweat and 
all kinds of dirt. When food is put into 
the mouth, the throat (mastaka) secretes 
disgusting saliva (singhanaka) that runs 
down from two channels, joins with the 
mucus (kheta) and then produces fla- 
vor (rasa). The food is thus formed like 
vomit (udara) where it is solidified by 
the earth [element] (prthivi), moistened 
by the water (ap), stirred by the wind 
(vayu) and cooked by the fire (tejas). In 
the same way, when boiled rice (yavágii) 
is cooked in a pot (sthali), the dirt sinks 


to the bottom and the clean part stays at 
the surface. By means of a process simi- 
lar to wine-brewing, the impurities are 
changed into excrement (vis) and the 
cleanliness into urine (mitra). 

The kidneys have three orifices. By 
means of the [internal] wind, the fatty 
juice spreads throughout the hundred 
veins (asira), joins with the blood, coagu- 
lates and is changed into flesh (mamsa). 
From this new flesh arise fat (meda), 
bone (asthi) and marrow (majjam). 

From that comes the organ of touch 
(kayendriya). From the union of the 
recent flesh and the new flesh arise the 
five sense organs (paficendriya). From 
the five sense organs arise the five 
consciousnesses (paficavijfiana). From 
the five consciousnesses arises the men- 
tal consciousness (manovijfiana) which 
analyzes and grasps characteristics 
(nimittany udgrhnati) and distinguishes 
the beautiful from the ugly. 

Next there arise the ideas of “me” 
(atman) and “mine” (atmiya), negative 
emotions (klesa) and bad actions (nigha). 

This is how the yogin meditates on 
food, the first and last causes of which 
involve many impurities (asubha). He 
knows that his internal (4dhyatmika) 
four great elements (mahabhiuta) are not 
different from the external (bahya) four 
great elements, and it is only from the 
wrong view of the self (atmadrsti) that 
the existence of the “I” is created. 
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three orifices at the waist they drip into the four limbs. The pure [materials] 
change into blood and enrich the whole body, like dust when it is watered. If 
the body does not have enough blood, it withers and loses weight. The turbid 
[materials] change into oily fats, the old roots decrease and become dirt, and 
the new roots coagulate and become meat. 

Again, if the fire in the body is in the lower part, it [promotes] digestion 
by the organs, so that food and drink is digested and distributed throughout 
the body. A worldly proverb says, "If you wish to attain long life, you should 
heat your feet and cool your neck.” If the fire of the body is in the upper 
regions and you eat food that is unsettling to the body, you will be troubled 
by disease. 

Next, if you eat of the five flavors 719& [of acidic M, bitter 4, spicy *, 
salty Ñ, and sweet $H], your organs will increase or take a loss accordingly. 
Acidic flavors cause an increase in the liver and a loss in the spleen. Bitter fla- 
vors cause an increase in the heart and a loss in the lungs. Spicy flavors cause 
an increase in the lungs and a loss in the liver. Salty flavors cause an increase 
in the kidneys and a loss in the heart. Sweet flavors cause an increase in the 
spleen and a loss in the kidneys. If you know about the hindrances to the five 
organs, you will avoid those that are harmful [and cause a loss], and con- 
sume those that are healthy [and cause an increase], and act appropriately 
to the situation. 


3. Disease Caused by Unregulated Sitting in Meditation [107a16] 


Third is [disease caused by] unregulated sitting in meditation “4%, for 
example, relying [inappropriately] on a wall or a pillar or clothing, or lying 
down when the multitude of people have not yet left [and are still practicing 
meditation]. This reveals an arrogant and lazy mind, which Mara can take 
advantage of so that the human body, [especially] the back and the joints, 
will suffer pain. This is called a disease of [the inability to control] the "flow" 
[of the mind], which is most difficult to heal. 


1. The Eight Tactile Sensations and Counting Breaths [107219] 


Next is unregulated counting of breaths, which often leads people to [suffer 
from] chronic malarial fever J59i£ and contraction of the tendons AAAS HE. 


Three orifices at the waist 1E — 1L: The three orifices of the kidney, as in the Ta 
Kógi (BT-V, 85) adds, “This is difficult — chih tu lun passage just quoted. 
to understand and should be rethought,” A worldly proverb ttt z; 6k15-25 8636 im. 
perhaps because it is not clear what these — J£ #8: this is not identified in the classical 
"three orifices" are? Perhaps it refers tothe ^ commentaries. 
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If the eight tactile sensations /Vf$ [of heavy Æ, light #, cold 4, hot 34, rough 
ilt, smooth iR, soft #, and coarse fi&] are aroused, and your breathing is inap- 
propriate to the tactile sensations, this can cause disease. The eight tactile 
sensations are [as follows]: the mind and the four elements merge to form 
the four proper physical tactile sensations l' iE ff% and also the four depen- 
dent tactile sensations k$; together these are the eight tactile sensations. 
"Heavy" is like sinking down. "Light" is like rising up. "Cold" is like being 
in an ice house. "Hot" is like in an oven. "Rough" is like resisting [“pulling 
against"] 1&3 [the natural flow of things]. "Smooth" is like grinding fat #48. 
"Soft" is like being boneless #£7. “Coarse” is like husky flesh #HL. Of these 
eight tactile sensations, four go upward and four go downward. [That is,] 
breathing in in accordance with the element of earth is "heavy? Breathing 
out in accordance with the element of wind is "light" Again, breathing in in 
accordance with the element of water is “cold? Breathing out in accordance 
with the element of fire is “hot.” Again, breathing in in accordance with the 
element of earth is “rough.” Breathing out in accordance with the element 
of wind is “smooth.” Again, breathing in in accordance with the element 
of water is "soft" Breathing out in accordance with the element of fire is 
“coarse. If [for example] the tactile sensation of “heavy” arises, and you 
count the breaths as you exhale but they are not in alignment with the tactile 
sensations, this will cause disease to arise. The other combinations should be 
known in the same way. 


2. Cessation [107a29] 


Again, if you use only [the methods of] cessation Ik [for meditation] without 
other means, this will cause disease. [107b] If you constantly stop 1È your 
thoughts in the lower [regions], often diseases of earth will be aroused. If you 
constantly stop your thoughts in the upper [regions], often diseases of wind 
will be aroused. If you constantly stop your thoughts too quickly, often dis- 
eases of fire will be aroused. If you constantly stop your thoughts too slowly, 
often the diseases of water will be aroused. 


3. Contemplation [107b3] 


Next, if the use of contemplation is unregulated and one-sided, this can 
cause disease. When one is first entrusted to the womb [as a fetus], concep- 
tions and thoughts arise and [the fetus] is moved and calls out to its mother, 
and the mother thinks of the five [sensations] of color, sound, smell, taste, 
and touch. A trifle of chi-energy—% is activated and becomes water, 
water becomes blood, blood becomes flesh, and flesh becomes the five sense 
organs and the five [internal] organs. Now, a person who sits in meditation 
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who does too much conceptualizing during contemplation damages the five 
organs and arouses disease. If there are many conditions of "color; the liver 
is affected. If there are many conditions of “sound,’ the kidneys are affected. 
If there are many conditions of "smell; the lungs are affected. If there are 
many conditions of “taste,” the heart is affected. If there are many conditions 
of “touch,” the spleen is affected. 

Again, next for the eye, if there are many conditions of blue-green, this 
affects the liver. If there are many conditions of red, this affects the heart. If 
there are many conditions of white, this affects the lungs. If there are many 
conditions of black, this affects the kidneys. If there are many conditions of 
yellow, this affects the spleen. 

For the ear, if there are many conditions of calling out 108, this affects 
the liver. If there are many conditions of verbiage, this affects the heart. If 
there are many conditions of crying out 7, this affects the lungs. If there are 
many conditions of muttering !7, this affects the kidneys. If there are many 
conditions of singing, this affects the spleen. 

For the nose, if there are many conditions of rancid smells fi, this affects 
the liver. If there are many conditions of scorched smells $, this affects the 
heart. If there are many conditions of fishy smells J£, this affects the lungs. 
If there are many conditions of stinky smells &, this affects the kidneys. If 
there are many conditions of fragrant smells &, this affects the spleen. 

For the tongue, if there are many conditions of sour tastes Bá, this affects 
the liver. If there are many conditions of bitter tastes 74, this affects the heart. 
If there are many conditions of spicy tastes +, this affects the lungs. If there 
are many conditions of salty tastes į, this affects the kidneys. If there are 
many conditions of sweet tastes $, this affects the spleen. 

For the body, if there are many conditions of hardness, this affects the 
liver. If there are many conditions of warmth, this affects the heart. If there 
are many conditions of lightness, this affects the lungs. If there are many 
conditions of coldness, this affects the kidneys. If there are many conditions 
of heaviness, this affects the spleen. 

In this way the five organs arise mutually, and if conditions are excessive 
[and imbalanced], this gives rise to disease. 

If these interact adversely [it will be as follows]: If there are many condi- 


For the eye ... (AREE A EDT: vari- 
ous connections between the senses and 
the organs and how they affect your 
health, such as Chih-i lists here, are out- 
lined in the classic Inner Canon of the Yel- 


low Emperor. See the Huang-ti nei-ching 
su-wen Stm AKER, compiled between 


the second century Bc and the eighth cen- 
tury AD. Paul UNSCHULD provides a par- 
tial translation of this text in his Medicine 
in China (2010, 273-96), a detailed study 
in UNSCHULD 2003, and a complete, anno- 
tated translation in UNSCHULD 2011. 
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tions of white color, this subdues the liver. If there are many conditions of 
black, this subdues the heart. If there are many conditions of red, this sub- 
dues the lungs. If there are many conditions of yellow, this subdues the kid- 
neys. If there are many conditions of blue-green, this subdues the spleen. The 
other items such as sound and so forth should be known as explained above. 

If the diseases of the five organs are hidden and difficult to know, they 
can be prognosticated through sitting in meditation and dreams. If during 
meditation or in a dream there are many sights of the color blue-green, or 
[pale] blue-green people, or beasts like lions, tigers, or wolves, and you are 
filled with fear, these are diseases of the liver. If during meditation or in a 
dream there are many sights of the color red, fire burning, red people or 
beasts, red [bloody] battles with swords, red [sexual scenes of] young men 
and women embracing intimately, or of father, mother, brothers and so forth 
giving rise to joy or fear; these are diseases of the heart. The other items can 
be known in accordance with the various colors [and so forth]. 

Again, an imbalance in contemplation can affect the four elements. If 
the objects of contemplation are unsettled, with these conditions or those 
conditions so that the mind is quarrelsome, and because of this conflict a 
wild wind arises, resulting in diseases of wind. In such cases you should take 
a walk with steps like a little child, and let it be. If you rush and try to solve it 
quickly, you will become sick. 

Again, if you focus solely on one object and arouse a hopeful mind, but 
the winds of retribution and powerful heat [of passionate afflictions] are not 
extinguished, the result is diseases of heat. 

[107c] When you are contemplating objects and thoughts are arising but 
you think they are perishing, or when they are perishing you think they are 
arising, so that your thoughts and the marks [of disease] are in opposition, 
this leads to painful itching and results in diseases of earth. 

Again, if you cannot "taste" the objects of your contemplation but you 
force yourself [to continue anyway], the element of water will increase and 
result in diseases of water. [And so forth ...] 


4. Disease Caused by Demons and Spirits [107c3] 


Fourth, diseases [caused by] demons Xi [are as follows]: The four elements 
and five [internal] organs are not demons, and demons are not the four 


Five organs arise mutually ... Jt754 colors, five flavors, five smells, five tac- 
WHE ...: The Kogi (BT-V, 89) givesa tile sensations, five senses, five elements/ 
detailed chart outlining the relationships phases, five organs, and so forth, some of 
between all of these fivefold categories: | which may be developments and analyses 
five voices, five sounds, five emotions, five that postdate that of Chih-i. 
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elements and five organs. If they enter the four elements and five organs, 
this is called the diseases [caused by] demons. You may say that there are 
no diseases caused by demons, but there are times when evil shamans 4f 
Æ succeed in controlling demons. You may say that there are no diseases 
caused by [disharmony among] the four elements, but there are times when 
medical specialists succeed in healing them with liquid medicine. There 
was once a ruler of a country who suffered from a disease of demons that 
dwelt in his orifices, and repeatedly used needles [through acupuncture] to 
kill them. The king of demons himself came and dwelt above his heart, so 
that the acupuncturist had to submit [and could not continue treatment]. 
Therefore it should be known that diseases caused by demons do exist [and 
therefore exorcistic methods may sometimes be required]. But demons are 
not rampant in making people diseased. Rather it is because people arouse 
perverse thoughts with regard to various matters, or seek to know about sor- 
cery [concerning good and bad fortune] & I. The demon Tu xi luo [*Hidda] 
causes many changes, so that if colors such as blue-green and yellow enter 
the body from the five sense organs, the consciousness will make mistaken 
interpretations about good and bad fortune Il, or matters of good or bad 
fortune of one body, or one family, or one village, or one country. These are 
not to be considered “noble knowledge.” If these [diseases] are not healed 
and continue for a long time, it will kill the person. 


5. Disease Caused by Mara [107c13] 


Fifth is diseases caused by Mara. These are different from those [caused by] 
demons. Demons merely [cause] diseases of the body; Mara destroys the 
contemplative mind, destroys the wisdom-as-life Xz of the Dharma body, 
arouses deviant thoughts, and robs people of their virtues, so this is different 
from [the effects of] demons. Again, depending those who are practicing 
sitting in meditation, if they have evil thoughts of personal profit Mara will 
appear [and offer] various clothing, drink and food, the seven jewels, and 
other material things, and people will accept them and rejoice. Thus [Mara] 


A ruler ofa country @ — E] E: Chan-jan 
(BT-V, 91) points out that the phrase 
"ruler of a country" does not appear in 
variant texts, and this "ruler" remains 
unidentified. 

The demon Tu xi luo WMH 98: trans- 
literation of "Hidda"? Chan-jan (BT-V 
92) identifies this demon as a five-colored 


demon who causes the diseases of the five 
organs that have just been listed above. 


Diseases caused by Mara 75: in Bud- 
dhist tradition, Mara is the evil one, the 
tempter, the personification of evil desires 
and passions and the temptations of this 
world, and demonic forces that hinder 
contemplation. 
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enters the mind and causes disease. These diseases are difficult to heal; below 
I will explain the way of healing [these matters]. 


6. Disease Caused by Karmic Activity [107c18] 


Sixth is disease caused by karmic activity [in the past]. Sometimes it is only 
the karmic activity from previous lives, or sometimes it is from breaking the 
precepts in your current life which affects the karma from previous lives, 
and this karmic power causes disease. You should know about these offences 
[that cause bad karmic effects] in terms of the five sense organs. 

If you commit the karmic action of the offence of taking life, this [leads 
to] diseases of the liver and the eyes. The karmic actions of the offence of 
drinking intoxicating beverages [leads to] diseases of the heart and mouth. 
Karmic actions of the offences of illicit lust [lead to] diseases of the kidneys 
and ears. Karmic actions of offences of deluded speech [lead to] diseases 
of the spleen and tongue. Karmic actions of the offences of stealing [lead 
to] diseases of the lungs and nose. Karmic actions of breaking all [of these] 
five precepts arouse diseases of the five [internal] organs and the five sense 
organs, and if these karmic actions decline, [their effects] will go away. 

If in your current life you keep the precepts, this can also affect the karma 
and cause disease. Therefore it is said that [there are cases where] if you have 
committed a grave offence, a headache may remove it, and grave offences for 
which you should fall into hell may be lightly recompensed #£{& during your 
lifetime as a human being. These are karmic actions that you wish would dis- 
appear, but cause disease. There are many types of diseases caused by karmic 
action: tumors ##, congestion iÑ, jaundice €, and depletion J£. Any and all 
manner of diseases should be minutely and closely examined. Knowing the 
root causes of diseases can later lead to healing them. 


3. Clarification of the Methods for Healing Disease [107c27] 


Third is clarifying the methods [for healing disease]. These should be appro- 
priate [to the situation] and are not the same [for everyone]. If your work 
or your eating and drinking leads to sickness, this should be treated with 
medicine, and with regulated care this [disease] will end. If your sitting in 
meditation is unregulated and this leads to sickness, this should [108a] in 


Below I should explain: for details, Karmic actions that you wish would 
see section 7.5 of the Mo-ho chih-kuan disappear, but cause disease 9 KH 
on “Contemplation of the Objects of tk: or, “These are karmic actions for 
Demonic Forces,” 114c22-117a20. which one desires to repent and therefore 

Therefore it is said: the source of this becomes ill [in the process of eradicating 
phrase or idea is unknown. karma].” 
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turn require further sitting in meditation. Well regulated contemplation of 
breaths should make this [sickness] end. Liquid medicine is not appropriate 
in this case. As for the two types of diseases caused by demons and Mara, 
these should be treated with the power of the practice of deep contempla- 
tion and the use of great spells Aiii, and you can make them end. As for 
diseases caused by karma, you should internally use the power of contempla- 
tion, and externally make confession and repentance, and these will come to 
an end. All of these [methods of] healing are not the same [for everyone and 
every situation], and you should be aware of this meaning. You should not 
take up a knife or wield a blade and thus hurt yourself. 

Now, in terms of sitting in meditation, in sum there are six [ways of] 
healing [disease]: [1] cessation iL, [2] chi-energy 5&, [3] breathing &, [4] 
conventional conceptualization R®, [5] contemplation of the mind #-L, 
and [6] divination techniques 77 fi. 


1. Using Cessation [10827] 


[First,] using [the practice of] cessation to heal [disease]: Master Wen says, 
"Link your mind [and concentrate] on your navel as if it were a large bean, 
unfasten your robe and clearly apprehend your situation, then close your 
eyes and arrange your mouth and teeth, lift your tongue toward the palate, 
and regulate and calm your breathing (chi). If your mind runs wild and 
wanders to external matters, contain it and make it return. If your thoughts 
become imperceptible, rearrange your robe and look at [your navel to regain 
your concentration] and carefully apprehend your situation, and repeat as 
before.” This [practice] is able to heal various diseases, and also is able to 
arouse various dhyàna concentrations. When this contemplation is per- 
formed, it has immeasurable characteristics. At times there is pain like the 
piercing of needles; or acuteness like being pulled with ropes; or itching like 
being bit by bugs; or cold like being doused with water; or hot like being 
broiled with fire. In this way, when various tactile sensations arise, diligently 
continue [your practice] singlemindedly, without retreating or giving up. If 
you can be free of these tactile sensations, you will be able to arouse various 
dhyana concentrations; if your psychological condition 7i$3€ is quiescent, 
this is the mark of lightning-like concentration. Through this you are able to 
attain dhyanic concentrations; how can you not heal diseases? 


Not take up a knife: could this bea Master is not known. Chih-i quotes him 
pre-modern warning against the use of also in his “Questions on Dhyana” X à 
unnecessary surgery, or merely aninjunc- — E XRBREPLIzk. T no. 581, 46.581bi3ff. 
tion against suicide? Bit by bugs 44$: or perhaps "eaten by 

Master Wen imfif: the identity of this | worms.’ 
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The reason you "link the mind to the navel" is that [in meditation] the 
breath goes out through the navel and then enters from the navel, and the 
going out and coming in [of the chi-breath] is limited to the navel, which 
makes it easy to realize [the truth of] transiency. 

Again, when you are entrusted to the womb [as a fetus] and your con- 
scious spirit ai first coalesces with blood, the navel cord forms a connec- 
tion, and the link [to the mother] is through the navel. Again, this [navel] 
is the source of the stomach and intestines, so if you investigate the source 
you are able to perceive the impurity [of the physical body] and are able to 
stop covetous desires. In terms of the four mindfulnesses, contemplating the 
navel is the “mindfulness of [the impurity of] the body.’ In terms of the "six 
subtle gates,’ [concentrating on] the navel is the gate of cessation. Both of 
these [practices] enable you to enter the path, and are therefore used often. 

A proper use [of these practices] for healing disease [also involves] the 
"cinnabar field,” which is a sea of chi-energy, able to lock up and contain all 
diseases. If you “stop” [and focus] the mind on the cinnabar field, your chi/ 
breathing is regulated and calm, and thus you will be able to heal disease. 
This is the meaning here. 

Again, a certain master said, “An excess of upper chi-energy; conges- 
tion in the chest; pain on both flanks [of the body]; pressure on the spine 
and back; pain in the shoulders; vexing heat in the heart; troublesome pain 
that cause loss of appetite; swelling of the heart; chill in the lower abdomen 
[below the navel]; heat in the upper and cold in the lower [parts of the body]; 
a disharmony of yin and yang; coughing: these twelve types of disease should 
all be dealt with by focusing on the cinnabar field” The “cinnabar field" is 
two-and-a-half inches below the navel. Or, if the pain is acute, shift your 
attention to face the three /i [below the navel]. If the pain is not removed, 
shift to face the [acupuncture] point at the side of the nails on the big toes of 
both feet, and try to put an end to it. 


A certain master: the identity of this 
person is unknown. 


Cinnabar field 7H: also translated as 
"elixer field": these are important focal 
points (or "dantian") throughout the body 
for internal meditative techniques. In 
Chinese medicine and also martial arts, 
the navel area is particularly important as 
the focal point for breathing techniques. 
In Buddhist meditation, focusing on the 
navel, or the “cinnabar field" in the lower 
abdominal area (or, “two-and-a-half 


inches below the navel"), helps to control 
thoughts and emotions and is an impor- 
tant step to attaining samadhi. See Chih-i's 
explanation that follows. 

Three li =#: the Shiki (BT-V, 97) 
points out that this refers to the area about 
two-and-a-half or three inches below the 
navel. 

The [acupuncture] point at the side of 
the nails KHEIR: the exact mean- 
ing of the text here is not clear, as X: means 
"script" or perhaps “vein,” but may refer to 
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If you have a headache and your eyes itch and are red, your lips and 
mouth are hot, [108b] spores ja f form around the nose, there are sudden 
pains in the abdomen, both ears become deaf, and the neck is tight 5&: for 
these six diseases, you should make the area between your legs the object 
of your focus and link your thoughts to it. When suddenly you suffer acute 
pain from abdominal dropsy 7KJf, just singlemindedly focus on this area. If 
the mind is troubled you should take short breaths, and if possible arise and 
repeat the previous practices. If you experience a little relief, you should con- 
tinue to use these methods for healing. If these [practices] cause acute pain 
in the waist and/or legs, imagine and conceive of a ten-foot chasm below 
your feet and shift the focus of your attention to the bottom of this pit, and 
focus your thoughts primarily on this until [the pain] naturally comes to an 
end. This must be done in a quiet room. 

Again, by constantly stopping [and focusing] 1Ł your thoughts on your 
feet, you are able to heal all manners of disease. Why is this so? The five 
consciousnesses [of sight, sound, scent, taste, and touch] are in the head, 
and the mind thus often has connections with this upper region, so the mind 
follows [the element of] wind, wind affects fire, fire melts water, and water 
moistens the body. Therefore even if the upper region is regulated, if the 
lower regions are disturbed this will lead to various diseases, such as chronic 
swelling of the legs and feet, and so forth. Again, the five [internal] organs 
are like lotus blossoms that bloom extravagantly but face downward, but 
since consciousness usually has connections to the upper region, if the chi- 
energy is strong in pressing against the bowels, this can in turn be destruc- 
tive and cause disease. If the mind has connections to the lower region, 
fire will blow and slide to the lower region, drink and food will be digested 
[properly], and the five organs will be in balance. Stopping and focusing on 
the feet is thus the best for healing disease. So now if you constantly and 
repeatedly use [this method], there will be profound benefit. Through this 
you can heal others, as has already been tested [and proven] many times 
over. Chiang, Wu, and Mou are examples of such people [who have verified 
these medical methods]. 


an acupuncture point. Another possible 
reading is "horizontal patterns on the toe- 
nails" or the lateral markings at the base 
of the nail. In any case, the place to which 
one should focus attention—the nails of 
the big toes—is clear. 

Chiang, Wu, and Mou #3: Chi- 
ang T'ien-wen/Jiang Tianwen 3&ifs X, Wu 
Ming-che/Wu Ming-che Hf (512-578; 


[Ikeda has 523-589?]), and Mou Hsi/Mou- 
xi £8 (516-587): three historical military 
figures in Chih-i's time. For details on 
these three men see Ikeda, Kokusei hyaku- 
roku no kenkyü, chart on pp. 43-45. 

These three figures also appear in Chih- 
is Biography (T 50.192c, 197b, and 197c), 
and in the Hundred Records of the Kuo- 
ch'ing Temple, T 46.807c12-808a3. 
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Again, if in accordance with the place of the disease you clarify the mind 
and stop and focus on this [place]; before three days have passed, surely 
conditions will have improved, and you can put an end [to the disease]. 
Why is this so? As the wind will blow through when a gate is opened, or be 
still when a fan is closed, the mind responds to the conditions of external 
objects, like the opening of a gate, and if the mind stops and focuses on the 
place where there is pain, this is like the closing of a fan. This is just the way 
things naturally are 8$ ^. Again, the mind is like a king, and diseases are 
like bandits; if the mind is calm, the bandits will disperse and be destroyed. 

Again, you do not necessarily and exclusively stop and focus the mind 
on the [physical] place which is diseased. The Secret Methods of the Emperor 
says, "Ihe two chi-energies from heaven and earth merge, and each has 
the five phases, [thus producing] metal, wood, water, fire, and earth. These 
circulate and thus metal is transformed and water arises, water flows and 
wood grows, wood moves and fire is lit, fire burns and earth is chaste; thus 
do they mutually arise. Fire meeting water means an extinction of light; 
water meeting earth becomes immobile; earth planting wood produces 
tumors; wood meeting metal brings about wounds; thus do they interact 
adversely.” As metal overcomes wood, if the lungs are strong and the liver 
weak, you should stop and focus the mind on the lungs and gather white 
chi-energy, and the disease of the liver will end. The other four organs 
should be understood in the same way. 

Again, using "stopping" to heal [the diseases of] the four elements [is as 
follows]: a quick stopping heals [the diseases of] water; slowly stopping heals 
[the diseases of] fire, stopping [and focusing] on the head heals [the diseases 
of] earth; stopping [and focusing] on the feet heals [the diseases of] wind; 
[and so forth]. 


2. Using Chi-Energy [108b27] 


Second is using chi-energy to heal [diseases], that is, [the six chi-energy 
breaths of] sharp exhaling "X (chui), exhaling softly I} (hu), “bright” EE 


Secret Methods of the Emperor says, 
“The two chi-energies .. fl gstMikz. 
X3 MCE EA B ÍTo BARAK KE SBR 
OX CT AKAE o AK VIE IT A R o AR BD If] CB o K 
Qe fr] Ao FE BAB AE S XC (BK TTT RIE KAE 
MAST o EB AR E R o AR EMS oH 
Hw th: the Kogi (BT-V, 98) identifies this 
as a quote from the “Classic of Difficult 
Issues in the Su-wen” ZEHE, a com- 


mentary on the Huang-ti nei-ching su-wen 
HARE, and the related “Eighty-one 
questions of the Yellow Emperor” & /\ 
+—# compiled in the mid- to late Han 
(239 A.D.). For details, see UNSCHULD 1986 
on Nan-Ching: The Classic of Difficult Issues. 

Six chi-energies: this list appears to be 
a combination of reliance on traditional 
indigenous lists of “six breaths,” with some 
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(xi), rebuking iij (he), sighing WË (xu), and “poetic” lit (shi). All of these are 
formed by the lips and mouth, converted by the teeth and tongue, and care- 
fully applied in the mind and conceptualized, thus producing chi-energy 
[breaths]. When cold use "sharp exhaling,’ as in exhaling [108c] fire. When 
hot use "exhaling softly" When the hundred joints itch and are painful, use 
"bright" [chi] and heal [the diseases of] wind. If there is troublesome swell- 
ing and the upper air/chi ŁA [in the chest is obstructed], use “rebuking.” If 
too much mucus, use “sighing.” If exhausted, use "poetic" [chi]. 

The six chi-energies for healing [diseases of] the five [internal] organs 
are: "rebuking" heals the liver, “exhaling softly" and “sharp exhaling” heals 
the heart, “sighing” heals the lungs, “bright” heals the kidneys, “poetic” heals 
the spleen. Again, the six chi-energies together heal one organ. If the organ is 
cold, use “sharp exhaling.” If hot, use “exhaling softly” If painful, use “bright? 
If troubled by swelling, use “rebuking.” If there is mucus, use “sighing.” If 


significant variations perhaps introduced 
by Chih-i himself or from the Buddhist 
tradition. See Catherine DEsPEUX'S essay 
on "The Six Healing Breaths" (2006), 
especially p. 40: 
The technique of the six breaths follows 
the ancient vision of "blowing out the old 
and drawing in the new,” i.e., it proposes 
inhalation through the nose and exhala- 
tion through the mouth. Each breath is 
associated with a particular character, 
defined in some detail in ancient diction- 
aries, notably the Shuowen jiezi zhu zi X 
FIE (Annotated Character Explana- 
tion) of the Han dynasty and the Kangxi 
zidian RREE-E.3& (Kangxi Dictionary) of 
the eighteenth century. They are: 

1. Si Pl is a gentle, relaxed exhalation that 
lets the breath escape between slightly 
opened lips 

2. He lli] or xu My is a strong breath with 
open mouth that is accompanied by 
a guttural rasping through tightening 
of the throat at the base of the tongue. 
Also described as a hot breath, it may 
serve to expel burning or heat. 

3. Hu lif, the standard term for “exhale,” 
indicates a blowing out of breath with 
rounded lips. 

4. Xu KE is a gentle expulsion of breath. 


The mouth is wide open and the air is 
released from the bottom of the lungs. 
When placing a hand in front of the 
mouth, one gets a feeling of lukewarm 
air. 

5. Chui IX indicates a sharp expulsion 
of air, with lips almost closed and the 
mouth barely open. It is a puffing out 
of air that creates the feeling of a cold 
draft. 

6. Xi "&/If is traditionally the sound 
of sighing. It describes a soft exhala- 
tion with the mouth slightly open that 
comes deep from within the body (see 
MASPERO 1981, 497-98). 


Comparing this list with that of Chih-i, 
as well as the explanations and uses of these 
six items, reveals many commonalities, as 
well as many interesting differences, e.g., 
two ofthe items (1. and 6.) appear in Chih- 
is list with different Chinese characters. 
Also, though the translation "six breaths" 
seems to fit the Daoist context, Chih-i 
uses the term & for “breath/breathing,” 
and chi 5& for forces and actions beyond 
(though including) breathing, so I use the 
translation “chi-energy, though at times 
the context calls for translating chi as "air" 
or "breath." 
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weary and lacking [energy], use “poetic.” It is the same for the other four 
organs. 

Again, by exhaling with the mouth you get rid of a chill, and [exhaling] 
through the nose removes internal heat. Inhale calmly and carefully so that 
there is no clashing [between the breaths or energies]. Once you have been 
seated [for meditation], repeat [this cycle of breathing] seven times, then 
calm your mind, and after calming your mind for a little while, again utilize 
the chi-energies. This is what it means to use [chi-energy] for healing [dis- 
eases]. Usually it is enough to spew out defilements [through exhaling the 
breath] once or twice. Inhaling through the mouth gets rid of heat; [inhal- 
ing] through the nose brings pure and cool [air] inside. 

"Bright" [chi-energy breathing] through the mouth gets rid of pain by 
removing [the element of] wind, through the nose brings internal peace. 

"Rebuking" [chi-energy breathing] through the mouth gets rid of annoy- 
ances, and chi-energy in the lower regions [of the body] disperses mucus. As 
for mucus in the chest, that in the upper regions should be spit out through 
the mouth, and that of the lower regions smoothed out through breathing. 
Therefore it is not necessary to supplement [by blowing with] the nose. 

“Sighing” helps get rid of swelling, and lets in calm assurance through 
the nose. 

"Poetic" [chi-energy breathing] gets rid of fatigue, and lets in harmoni- 
ous supplements [of chi-energy] through the nose. Carefully inhale and 
exhale [chi-energy] without any in excess. If this is done with discretion, 
with increases and decreases appropriate to the situation, you will not only 
be able to heal your own diseases, but also help save others. 


3. Counting the Breaths [108c15] 


Third is using [counting of] the breaths to heal [disease]. The body-and- 
mind £&.(» are mutually dependent and involve breathing, like firewood and 
fire rely on each other to produce smoke. By observing the purity or turgid- 
ity of the smoke, you can know the rancidness or dampness of the firewood; 
so by examining the strength or weakness of the breaths, you can verify the 
health or disease of the [human] body. If the [element of] wind blows in the 
body as it pleases, then pain and itching will give rise to disease; you should 
not take time to attend to it but should quickly heal it. First you should be 
conscious of your breathing as having four associations. [1] If [the breath] 


Four associations {#: see the explana- The method for regulating your breath- 
tion of the four kinds of breathing during ing when you first enter meditation: 
meditation in the Shorter Manual, T 46. There are four types of breathing: first, 


466a1ff: [blowing like the] wind J&; second, gasp- 
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makes a sound, this is called [blowing like] the wind JE; if you follow this, 
your [thoughts] will be dispersed. [2] If [the breath is] stagnant *&?$, this is 
called chi 5&; if you follow this your [thoughts] will be obstructed. [3] If the 
inhaling and exhaling is not exhausted, this is called “gasping” "m; if you fol- 
low this you will be fatigued. If [the breathing] neither makes a sound nor 
is stagnant, and the inhaling and exhaling are both exhausted, this is called 
[proper, correct] breathing; if you follow this you will attain concentration. 
You should seek a quiet place, sit in the lotus position and straighten 
your body and be calm. Let the body relax, spread out the four limbs and 
stretch the bones and muscles. You should see to it that the joints are in 
harmony, neither leaning [unbalanced] nor bent. Loosen your belt, lean to 


ing "im; third, coarse A; and fourth, rest- 
ful &. The first three are the marks of 
unregulated [breathing]; the final one is 
the mark of regulated [breathing]. 


Seek a quiet place, sit in the lotus posi- 
tion and straighten your body ... &:K 
ff GHEE ...: more concrete and 
easy-to-follow instructions are given in 
the Shorter Manual, T 1915, 46.462- 474, 
with the instructions for twenty-five prep- 
arations for practicing meditation; see 
especially the section at 466b12-26: 


When you reach the platform [on which 
you sit in meditation], you should first 
compose the place where you sit, so that 
everything is calm and relaxed, and there 
are no distracting hindrances for a long 
time. 

Next, you should sit in a cross-legged 
position. If you sit in a half-lotus posi- 
tion, the left leg should be placed on top 
of the right leg and drawn close to the 
torso. The toes of the left foot should 
be aligned with the right thigh, and the 
toes of the right foot aligned with the 
left thigh. If you wish to sit in a full lotus 
position, then the right leg should [also] 
be placed on top of the left leg [after the 
left foot is placed on the right thigh]. 

Next, loosen the belt of your robe and 
fix it properly [that is, comfortably loose, 
but not too loose], so that it [the robe] 
does not fall off while you are sitting. 
Then you should arrange your hands by 


placing the left hand palms-up on [the 
palm of] the right hand. Straightaway 
place the overlapping hands aligned with 
and on top of the left leg, and draw them 
close to the torso. The mind should be 
calm and relaxed. 

Next, you should straighten the body. 
First you should shake your body and 
limbs seven or eight times like a mas- 
seur, [to relax the body] so that there is 
no unbalanced strain left in [the joints 
of] the arms and legs. When this is done, 
straighten your back so that your back- 
bone is neither curved nor bent. Next, 
straighten your head and neck so that 
your nose is aligned with your navel, 
neither to the side or at a slant, neither 
facing downward nor upward, but stay- 
ing perfectly level. 

Next, exhale all impure air through 
your mouth. The way you should exhale 
air is as follows: open your mouth to 
expel air, neither too roughly or quickly, 
deliberately discharging the air continu- 
ously, exhaling the breath and discharging 
the air until you think that there is no cor- 
ner of the body which is not discharged 
[of impure air]. Then close the mouth 
and inhale fresh air through the nose. 
Go through this process three times. If 
the body and breath are regulated and 
harmonious, one time is sufficient. 


Stretch the bones and muscles 7f i& 
$1 81: I follow the variant reading of $5 
instead of f. 
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the side and turn [the body] to adjust it [into a comfortable position]. Place 
your left hand on the top [palm] of your right hand, and lightly touch the 
tips of the thumbs. Make your cheeks vertical, open the mouth slightly, and 
exhale deeply four or five times. Next, gradually straighten the head and 
slowly close your eyes. Do not close your eyelids with great haste, but always 
in darkness [as in a cage] $f, and then use your breathing. 

Using your breathing to heal disease through being in accordance with 
and in opposition to the eight tactile sensations is [as follows]. If the sensa- 
tion of "heavy" is the cause and this gives rise to the great diseases of [the 
element] earth, mostly use the exhaling of breath to heal it. If the sensation 
of “lightness” is aroused and gives rise to diseases of wind, mostly use [109a] 
the inhaling of breath to heal it. If the sensation of "cold" is aroused and gives 
rise to diseases of water, mostly use the exhaling of breath to heal it. If the 
sensation of "heat" is aroused and gives rise to the diseases of fire, mostly use 
the inhaling of breath to heal it. The others should be understood in the same 
way. If you attain regulated harmony and equanimity, follow the workings 
of your mind to put this to use. Constantly count your breaths, and do not 
produce other kinds of breaths. 

Next are distinctions concerning the application of twelve [types of] 
breathing T — Æ, that is, [1] upper _E, [2] lower T, [3] scorched &, [4] full 
im, [5] increasing and growing tke, [6] decreasing and extinguishing AR, 
[7] cold 4, [8] hot 4, [9] rushed f$, [10] maintained #¥, [11] harmonious 
fll, and [12] supplemental 4#. These twelve types of breathing outline the 
thoughts of temporary conceptions f: 18.5. What does this mean? When 
there is the first thought [of the fetus] upon entering the womb, there are 
[already] the [natural, inborn] breaths from [karmic] recompense $€. [At 
first the breaths are] in accordance with the chi-breaths KÆ. of the mother; 
the child gradually grows, the wind passages become smooth, the inhaling 
and exhaling of the child is no longer in accordance with that of the mother. 
It is born and becomes apart from [the mother], so that each have their 
own [separate] breaths. This is called “breaths from [karmic] recompense.’ 
"Dependent breathing" {&.&. refers to that which relies on the mind to arise; 
for example, at a time of anger or desire, the breathing becomes aroused. This 
is called “dependent breathing.” The six chi-energy [breathing] discussed 


Always [shutting out the light] as in 
a cage ‘# ftt: the Shiki (BT-V, 103) 
points out that in the Chan tradition of 
Baizhang Fio, "the eyes should stay 
open to avoid falling asleep. If you attain 
dhyana-concentration, this power is most 
supreme. From of old it has been the prac- 


tice of meditation among esteemed monks 
to always keep their eyes open during 
meditation.” Ikeda (Kenkyuchushaku, 425) 
points out that keeping your eyes open 
during zazen meditation was a central 
tenet of Dogen’s instructions, and it is the 
most common practice in Japan today. 
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above are [of the type] of "breaths from [karmic] recompense" and involve 
conceptualization. These twelve [types of] breathing belong to "dependent 
breathing" and involve conceptualization, and therefore they are not the 
same as the previous. The previous [types of breathing] were explained in 
terms of the five colors and their relation to the diseases of the five [internal] 
organs. These depend on the organs to arouse disease, and therefore you 
should now use "dependent breathing" to heal them. [1] Upper breathing 
heals the sinking and heavy diseases of earth. [2] Lower breathing heals the 
empty suspended KE% diseases of wind. [3] Scorched breathing heals pres- 
sure from swelling fi. [4] Full breathing heals withered emaciation f&?i. 
[5] Increasing and growing breathing is able to give rise to the growth of the 
four elements. Non-Buddhist ways for applying chi-breathing merely use 
the application of these [kinds of] growing and increasing of chi-energy or 
breathing. [6] Decreasing and extinguishing breathing dissipates diseases of 
the heart membrane 7&8. [7] Cold breathing heals fever. [8] Hot breathing 
heals the chills. [9] Rushed breathing heals bowel obstructions and swelling 
from poison 74a if s. [10] Maintained breathing heals the shakes and insta- 
bility 3&8 zc. [11] Supplemental breathing heals whatever is lacking HZ. 
[12] Harmonious breathing blends 388 the four elements. 

When producing these [kinds of] breaths, each is accompanied by con- 
ceptual thoughts that bring them to fruition. Know the diseases in detail, 
using the [various types of] breathing, and do not error in their application. 


4. Healing by Conventional Conceptions [109a20] 


Fourth, healing [diseases] through conventional conceptions: in the previ- 
ous [sections on] chi-energy and breathing [methods], these involved using 
conceptualizations, but now [I am referring to methods that] use only 
conventional conceptualizations, such as the "debate masters" who have 
methods for [getting rid of] warts, such as [acupuncturists] using needles for 
people suffering from sickness, such as using warm resuscitative techniques 
for relieving fatigue like that found in the Agamas, such as the method of 
"swallowing snakes,” and so forth. 


Debate masters 5&8: or, "Master Bian’? 
Identity unknown. Chan-jan (BT-V, 103) 
mentions Korean masters who know of 


laneous Agama, fascicle 44 (T 2.319b27- 
c12), which tells of using a full bowl of 
curd, a bottle of oil, and a bottle of honey, 


ways to cure warts, but this may refer just 
to general home-style cures known at the 
time? Also, could be a variant for sili. 
Found in the Agamas 40k] & t: see, 
for example, the passage in the Miscel- 


along with some warm water, to relieve 
back pain. The oil was rubbed on the 
Tathàgatas back, washed with warm water, 
and he drank the curds and honey, and the 
Tathagata was relieved of his back pain. 
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5. Healing by Contemplation of the Mind [109223] 


Healing [disease] by contemplation does not involve [non-Buddhist] con- 
ventional conceptions nor breathing [techniques], but is a direct contem- 
plation of the mind. Whether you seek internally or externally, the “mind” 
cannot be obtained, so even if disease comes, who does it afflict, and who 
experiences this disease? [That is, it should be contemplated that there is no 
"self" that experiences disease.] 


6. Healing by Divination Techniques [109225] 


Sixth is healing [disease] by divination techniques. These techniques may 
seem far away if you do not know of them, but if you know of them they 
are quite close to home, such as methods for healing hiccups, methods for 
fixing toothaches, healing the liver by twisting the thumbs, and so forth. 
These techniques are shallow and common, and are often based on illusions. 
They should not be used by home-departed ones [of the Buddhist Sangha]. 
Basically they need not be studied, and if they have been studied, should be 
quickly rejected. If you cultivate the Four Samadhis, the physical body that 
is weak like a water bubble has uncertain increases and decreases. If [these 
divination techniques] can be borrowed and used to heal diseases [109b], it 
may make it easier to stay on the path [of practice to enlightenment], so you 
should not despise them. However, if they are used to invite fame or to gain 
profit, and thus provoke or stir up the mundane people of the times, this is a 


Somehow it is comforting to know that 
the Buddha [as with the Christ] suffered 
in the same ways as us. 


Swallowing snakes WF tt: see, for 
example, the Secret Essential Methods for 
Healing Disease through Meditation (GiB JA 
WEE, T 15.338b8-21: 

Next, Sariputra, suppose those of the 
four assemblies enter the water samadhi 
and water emerges from their entire 
body, so that you cannot see their body 
or mind, like the great sea. When they 
emerge from samadhi they should not 
eat or drink sweets, or their minds will 
become sick and their lower regions 
feverish, their pulses increase, and their 
sickness does not stop. This disease 
must be healed. The method for healing 
is to conceptualize a bird with golden 
wings, with a monk riding it, flying fear- 


less above the great sea, and the drag- 
ons (naga) and demons (raksasa) are all 
surprised and run away. The bird can 
capture and eat the dragon, and there- 
fore the dragons are fearful, so they suck 
up and exhaust the water. They change 
into four snakes. The king of the golden- 
winged birds holds the four snakes in its 
mouth. The monks on their seats seek 
water but do not obtain it. The king of 
the golden-winged birds emits fire from 
its eyes and burns the snakes, and the 
snakes are frightened.... 


Hiccups 40a: I follow the variant 
Wt, instead of IN, “to swallow” 

Four Samadhis: see Chih-i's exposition 
of these earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
11321-2044. 

Used to invite fame or to gain profit, 
and thus provoke of stir up the mundane 
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delusion and farce of Mara and should be quickly rejected, [I repeat,] quickly 
rejected THAE. 

When the thirty-six types of beasts surround a person, you should chant 
these spells three times: 

bo-ti-tuo ERÈ pi-ye-duo FAIR na-mo-na AEM ji-li-bo HAE 

a-wei-po W&W tui-mo-tuo EEPE nan-tuo-luo SEPERE 

you-tuo-mo SEE ji-li-mo FFE pi-li-bo BFE zhe-tuo-mo sEKEE. 

At first be carefully attentive, and when you come in contact with out- 
side objects [such as the thirty-six beasts] the mind will be alarmed, and 
because of this chi-energy will increase and the stomach will feel full, the 
chest will be troubled, the head ache, and the heart feel oppressed. Six psy- 
chological conditions 7X8 parade through the entire body, causing surprise 
and a loss of your guard. Externally there will be evil spirits &ñẸ that enter 
the body and snatch away your place of abode, thus guiding you in this way. 
The method to heal this is to close your mouth and plug your nose and do 
not let your chi-energy or breath escape. Maintain the chi-energy or breath 
until it permeates your body, and then release the chi-energy or breath long 
and far away. Conceptualize its expulsion throughout the body, from your 
head to the feet. Pull until it is exhausted. Do this three times, and then chant 
these spells: 

zhi-bo-zhou ik wu-su-bo-zhou ESÉ&kik 3E fu-liu-bo-zhou FRRE 

qian-qi-bo-zhou RRE. 

After chanting these three times, then regulate the breath and from one 
to ten command the exhaling and inhaling of breaths, saying, “a-na-bo-na 
B 352€ 35 a-zhou-bo-zhou W Eik; and the diseases will come to an end. If 
you suffer from dysentery 7:38 or white diarrhea F1*fj, sudden bad health or 
“apoplexy” 438, a pale face, “reversal” of the eyes, blackening of the lips, 
and are not able to distinguish between people, [then you should] twist the 


people of the times 25 Hos £ 8T Filla py 
f&: this is a very typical Vinaya attitude, 
warning against the use of divination for 
gaining fame or for commercial purposes. 
See, for example, the Ten Precepts for 
Monks and their Deportment i95 1 BE 
JFK BE, T. 24. 927a6-10. The Ta chih tu 
lun includes divination among the "five 
evil livelihoods” War, T 25. 203a14ff. (My 
thanks to Esther-Maria Guggenmos for 
this information.) 


Thirty-six beasts — T 7:BX: the animals 


associated with the various times of the 
day, with three animals for each of the 
twelve periods of two hours. For details, 
see Mo-ho chih-kuan 115b5ff. 


Spells au: the sources and meaning of 
these spells is unknown. 


“Reversal” of the eyes BR x: possible 
renditions are Calmette’s reaction; con- 
junctival reaction; oculoreaction, oph- 
thalmic reaction; ophthalmoreaction; 
Wolff-Calmette reaction, or Wolff-Eisner 
reaction. 
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cinnabar field [under your navel] with your hand until it hurts, and surely 
[these diseases] will end. Again, in accordance with the place on your body 
that hurts, hit the diseased place with a staff in your hand until it hurts, up 
to forty or fifty times. What is the meaning of this? Just this: diseases are 
products of the mind [lit. "there is none that is not produced by the mind" 
8 JF.C MF]; the mind has thoughts of depressing misery, and thus introduces 
perverse chi-energy. Now if you attack it with pain, there is no room for 
extraneous conceptions, so the perverse chi-energy will go away and the 
disease will be removed. 


4. Clarification of Losses and Benefits [109b23] 


Fourth is to clarify the losses and benefits [from healing disease]. There are 
gradual and sudden aspects to each of such losses and benefits. If there are 
great excesses taken in using breathing [to heal disease], the five [internal] 
organs may suddenly change. Or, even if there is not yet any change, there 
may be gradual dramatic [changes] that result in sudden changes. Some 
people may skillfully cultivate [proper practices] and immediately and sud- 
denly attain benefits, or some may have the symptoms of a disease for a 
while and later gradually be healed. This is like taking hot liquid medicine % 
Æ over a period of months or years until finally benefit is attained. Internal 
healing [of the mind] is also like this. For people whose minds are sharp and 
the disease light, or the mind is sharp and the disease heavy, or the mind is 
dull and the disease light, or the mind dull and the disease heavy: all are the 
same in being gradual or sudden [in being healed]. 

The medicines of this [secular] world may cost a fortune and take time 
to prepare, Also, they may be bitter and hard to swallow, and come with a 
variety of prohibitions, but [109c] those who rely on them for their lives con- 
tinue to take them until they die. But now [I present a method that] does not 
cost a cent, does not waste even a half-a-day of effort, is not bitter to the taste, 
and can be eaten and drunk as you wish. Nevertheless people do not seek to 
practice it, and ordinary people are not aware of its value. Perhaps its charm 
is too high, and few can appreciate it 88113; this causes me great distress. 

If you are able to be endowed with ten characteristics, you will certainly 
have a good result. That is, [1] faith fa; [2] utilization 7H; [3] diligence 85; [4] 
constancy 18; [5] distinctions among diseases 71/75; [6] means 7548; [7] a long 
time A; [8] selecting and rejecting 4X48; [9] protecting 5538; and up to [10] 
to know the obstacles s# FE. 

[1] Faith is the basis of the Buddhist path, the first gate [for entering] 


Faith is the basis of the path {#18 7c: see the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.433a26, that 
"faith is the basis of the path, the mother of virtue" [82338 702 f& RI. 
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the Buddha Dharma. It is like, in order to heal someone with leprosy you 
must believe that blood is milk, and revere a camel's bone as a true relic. A 
firm faith in these methods is able to heal these diseases, so you should not 
give rise to a single doubt. [2] If you believe but do not actually use [these 
methods], such a person will gain no benefit. It is like taking up a sharp 
sword but not using it against bandits; this will instead lead to harm [as the 
bandits respond in kind]. It is the same with not [actually] utilizing [the 
practices]. [3] How about the necessity for “diligence”? You should practice 
diligently from the beginning, middle, and late night to the morning and to 
the sunset in the evening, your sweat showing the degree [of your commit- 
ment]. In starting a fire, if you quit in the middle it will be difficult for you 
to get a fire. It is the same for not being diligent. [4] How about constancy? 
This means constancy in utilizing the methods for healing, making [the 
right] conditions with every thought, and not being moved or agitated. [5] 
What is "distinctions among diseases"? You should make distinctions among 
diseases as to the causes for their arising, as I have explained above. If you 
do not know about diseases and yet practice the methods of healing without 
restraint, since the actions do not match the purpose there will be no benefit 
in this. [6] What is “means”? You should skillfully utilize healing [methods], 
and if the inhaling and exhaling [of breaths] is proper, and the carrying on 
of thoughts is completed [properly], the purpose will not be lost. It is like 
tuning a harp with the strings adjusted loose or tight at its bridge, and lightly 
or heavily [strumming it] with your fingers in order to tune and balance the 
sound. [7] What is “a long time"? If you utilize these methods but have not 
yet gained any benefit, you should not be concerned with the passing of days 
or months but practice without resting or abandoning [the quest]. [8] What 
is "selecting and rejecting"? If there is benefit, you should diligently use [that 
successful method]; if there is loss, you should change your [methods for] 
healing. [9] What is "protecting"? You should have a good knowledge of the 
prohibitions and warnings [associated with various medicines] so that your 
activities and eating and drinking does not infringe against it. [10] What is 
"knowing the obstacles"? If you find something effective, do not brag about 
it publicly, and if you find something ineffective, do not slander or cast doubt 
on it. In discussing these things with other people, [admit that at times] 


Believe that blood is milk {2 M7L: 
from Brief Essentials for Meditation Ete 
ZKE, T 15.298c20-299a2, as part of a 
discussion of the “contemplation of white 


BEECH ERS Fil: lit. Sarira SFil, a bone left 
from the cremation of Gotama Buddha's 
body after his physical death. 


As I have explained above: see the sec- 


bones,’ one of the contemplations or con- 
siderations of impurity and dead bodies. 


Revere a camel’s bone as a true relic 5X 


tion on the “causes and conditions that 
give rise to disease, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
106C17-C27. 
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[diseases] that have not yet come to an end or may not come to an end; those 
that seem to have come to an end may reappear; those that seem to be healed 
may not have ended; and bringing them to an end again may require the 
redoubling of effort. 

If you are able to be completely endowed with these ten characteristics, 
utilize the various healing [methods explained] above, and have no doubts 
about the benefits of concentrated meditation, I guarantee to you that these 
things will not be done in vain. [end of fascicle eight, part one] 


[110a] If you well cultivate the Four Samadhis and attain a balanced har- 
mony, given the power of the Path you will certainly be free from diseases. 
Even if you are a little unbalanced, with the assistance of the "dark blade" & 
JJ [of your practices], you yourself should be able to dissolve and heal [the 
diseases]. Even if various obstacles arise like a mountain peak, you should 
face death and sacrifice your life and [remaining] breaths, vow to stay to the 
end in the meditation chamber, and be determined to stay detached. What 
offence cannot be extinguished, and what karma cannot be overturned? 
Chen Zhen and K’ai-shan [were exemplars of this ideal]. 

How can it be that the four elements and five [internal] organs cannot 
be balanced and [the diseases] brought to an end? It is like a small demon 
respectfully avoiding the halls of Indra; the spirit jii of the meditation cham- 
ber is so great that no delusions can invade it. Again, if the lord of a castle is 


Chen Zhen Sk and K'ai-shan fi: — of the threefold truth. 
Chen Zhen was Chih-is elder brother. It Small demon respectfully avoiding 
is said that the Shorter Manual (T no. 1915, the halls of Indra #2) BRE: see, 
46.462-473) was compiled for and pre- 
sented to Chen Zhen to help him recover 
his health, and that it was indeed effective 
(see the introduction at 462a9-11) in pro- 
longing his life. 

"K'i-shan" refers to Chih-tsang of the 
K'ai-shan ssu @ XB =F (458-522), a 
prominent scholar of the Cheng shih lun 


and Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, famous for 
his lectures on Buddhist doctrine. For — 3PProached the demon, who agreed not to 


details on Chih-tsang see Swanson, Foun- @Ppear anymore. Indra, and the Buddha, 
dations, 89-93. Chih-tsangs emphasis on then used this as an opportunity to scold 
conventional reality, not as illusory phe- — the thirty-three devas and preach about 
nomena that needs to be denied but as the dangers of harboring anger, hatred, 
a positive interpretation of the meaning and ill-will (not to mention judging some- 
of emptiness which is to be incorporated one on the basis of their "color"). 

into the Middle Path, makes him a worthy See also other Ágamas, such as the pas- 
precursor to Chih-i and the development sage at T 2.772c. 


for example, the Miscellaneous Agama, 
fascicle 40 (T 2.291a27-b23) where the 
Buddha tells an anti-racist story about 
a yaksa demon who sat in a high seat in 
the heavens. He was so ugly and of an 
"evil color" that the "thirty-three devas" 
became angry and insisted to Indra that 
the demon be removed. Indra politely 
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determined and hard as a rock, the guards are also strong; and if the lord of 
the castle is timid, then the guards will be busy [or, “hasten to run away”]. 
The mind is the lord of the body. "[Two] gods of the same name and same 
birth are spirits who guard a person.’ If your mind is firm, then you are 
strong; the same is true for the body and its [guardian] deities. How much 
more so for the spirit of the meditation chamber. [The importance of being 
determined and patient] is as the Ta chih tu lun explains about diligence and 
getting stuck to a demon in five places, and so forth. Just single-mindedly 


cultivate samadhi, and the diseases will melt and come to an end. 


5. Clarification of Cessation-and-Contemplation [110213] 


Fifth is cultivating cessation-and-contemplation [for healing disease, which, 
as before, involves ten [modes of contemplation]. 


Gods of the same name and same birth 
are spirits who guard a person [5] 4 FÆ XK 
EREET A: see the Avatamsaka Sūtra, T 
9.680b29-c2: 


It is like a person, from birth, having two 
types of gods constantly waiting over 
and guarding him. First, they are born 
the same, and second they have the same 
name. The gods always watch this per- 
son, though the person cannot see the 
gods. The supranormal apparitions mh% 
of the Tathagata are the same. 


Stuck to a demon in five places 45 
fife: see the section of the Ta chih tu lun 
on “the features of diligence or exertion,” 
T 25.174b2-9. See Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
946ff.; Chodron (2, 1191-92) translates: 


In a former lifetime, the Buddha Sakya- 
muni was once a merchant chief; at the 
head of some merchants, he went into a 
mountainous and difficult region where 
a raksasa demon stopped him, saying: 
"Stop! Do not move; I won't allow you 
to proceed.” The chief of the merchants 
struck him with his right fist, but his 
fist remained glued to the demon and 
could not be detached; then he struck 
him with his left fist but it, too, could 
not be disengaged; next, he kicked him 
with his right foot, but the foot remained 


stuck; he kicked him with his left foot, 
but the same thing happened; he butted 
him with his head, but his head was 
stuck also. The demon asked him: “Now 
what are you going to do? Will you give 
in finally?” The bodhisattva answered: 
“Although the five parts [of my body] 
are fettered, never will my mind give 
in to you. I will fight you by the power 
of my exertion and never surrender to 
you. The demon, amused, said to him- 
self: “This man's courage is very great,” 
and speaking to the merchant, said: “The 
power of your exertion is very great; you 
definitely will not give in; I will let you 
go.” 

Is it possible that there is some connec- 
tion with the story told by Uncle Remus 
about Brer Rabbit and the tar-baby, e.g. 
through Indian folk tales and Aesop’s 


fables? 


Ten modes of contemplation: again, 
the ten modes themselves are taken up 
one by one in order, with the main empha- 
sis on contemplating objects as inconceiv- 
able. The section headers have been added 
to clarify the structure of the section, and 
are sometimes ambiguous, as often one 
section flows into the next. 
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1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable [110214-111b10] 


First, with regard to conceivable [objects] [that is, objects that can be con- 
ceptually understood]. The causes and conditions of disease also give rise to 
the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddha], and it is due to disease that 
you retreat from and lose your fundamental mind [for seeking enlighten- 
ment], reject dhyàna meditation, slander the three treasures [of Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha], do not consider that previous offences are inviting 
calamity and instead say that cultivating good has no benefit, and thus 
arouse great perverse views. Again, you hold dear the physical body and 
nourish this life, partaking of fish and meat, spicy food, and alcoholic bever- 
ages, without regard for the time [of day] and without any moderation 3FRF 
£. Or, when disease comes to an end and the body is robust, you indulge 
freely in the five desires so that your good thoughts are all exhausted and 
evil karma blazes up, you give rise to serious, middling, and minor offences, 
and then disease becomes a cause for producing conditions for the three evil 
destinies [of hell, beasts, and hungry spirits]. 

But if people are personally aware that these diseases cause suffering and 
that they are all brought about by the lack of good [deeds] of past days, they 
should be profoundly contrite and do not presume to be critical [of the Bud- 
dhas teaching?]. Then even if you give birth to illness, if you do not give up 
on a mind of goodness and [instead] arouse superior, middling, and minor 
good [deeds], then disease becomes a cause for producing the three good 
destinies [of pretas, humans, and divine beings]. 

If you encounter disease, and this causes you to fear [the cycle of] birth 
and death, know that this diseased body is a retribution for previous karmic 
actions, that if you construct [the causes for] birth and death, in the future 
how will you avoid the extreme pain of transmigrating again? Suffering and 
the causes of suffering make you weak and perilous; they continue from life 
to life and lead you to experience afflictions. You should seek after quiescent 
extinction and featureless nirvana. Then disease becomes a cause for arous- 
ing the realm of the sravaka. 

Again, contemplate these diseases [in this way]: my body and mind are 
diseased, and these diseases lead to old age and death. Death results from 
birth, and birth results from past existence, [past] existence arises from 
grasping [110b], grasping comes from the arising of passion, passion comes 
from the arising of experience, experience comes from the arising of con- 
tact, contact comes from the arising of the six senses, the six senses come 
from the arising of name-and-form (nàma-rupa), where "form" is exactly 
the four elements and five sense organs [of the physical body] and "name" 
refers to the four mental [skandhas of sensation, conceptions, volitions, and 
consciousness]. Contemplate, where do these sense organs and elements 
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arise from? The color blue-green arises from wood. The color yellow arises 
from earth. The color red arises from fire. The color white arises from wind. 
The color black arises from water. Again, contemplate that wood arises from 
water, water arises from wind, wind arises from the yang-positive chi-energy 
of earth, earth arises from fire, fire arises from wood, and wood in turn arises 
from water. In this way you realize that things go in a circle and return to the 
beginning. Nothing arises from itself [alone]. 

Contemplating the five external phases is as already explained. The five 
internal organs and colors are also likewise. The liver arises from blue-green 
chi-energy. The heart arises from red chi-energy. The lungs arise from white 
chi-energy. The kidneys arise from black chi-energy. The spleen arises from 
yellow chi-energy. Does this organ of the liver arise from itself, or does it 
arise from something else? You should know that the liver arises from the 
kidneys, the kidneys arise from the lungs, the lungs arise from the spleen, the 
spleen arises from the heart, the heart arises from the liver, and the liver does 
not arise on its own, but arises from the kidneys. In this way if we seek [the 
truth about] internal matters such as the four elements and five organs, we 
see that they are without a [substantial] essence. Why, then, are they inde- 
structible? The four mental [skandhas] maintain them. The mental skandha 
of consciousness maintains earth. The mental skandha of conceptions main- 
tains wind. The mental skandha of sensations maintains fire. The mental 
skandha of volitions maintains water. Therefore they are indestructible [and 
do not pass away completely]. 

Do these four mental [skandhas] arise on their own, or not arise on their 
own? You should know that volitions arise from sensations, sensations arise 
from conceptions, conceptions arise from consciousness, and consciousness 
arises from volitions from the past, volitions from the past arise from igno- 
rance, ignorance arises from deluded conceptions, and deluded conceptions 
in turn arise from deluded conceptions. As a sütra says, "Deluded concep- 
tions give rise to deluded conceptions; this is the turning of the twelve condi- 
tions.” It is like a person crazed with thirst mistaking a flame-like mirage for 
water and heading south in search of it, but it is not to be found; he shouts 


Liver arises from blue-green chi- 
energy IFEA SUE. ... the spleen arises 
from yellow chi-energy WEHR: 
as explained above, these connections 
between internal organs and colors are 
spelled out in the Inner Canon of the Yel- 
low Emperor. See Unschuld 2011. 


Deluded conceptions give rise to 
deluded conceptions; this is the turning 


of the twelve conditions zcfH/E xc 18 g jl 
+ —£: see the Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra, T 
16.340a-b, which contains the phrase (at 
340b16-17), "The causes and conditions of 
deluded conceptions % 8f, merge and 
come into existence &1& ifj; they do not 
really exist [on their own] $&Pr $x, but 
are conventionally named and [based on] 
ignorance {fe % f BH ^ 
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out "water!" in a loud voice so that the sky trembles, and then thinks that he 
has come too far south and that water must be in the north, so he runs to 
the north, and in this way goes to all the four directions but is unable to find 
[water] anywhere. In great distress he then thinks that water is in the ground 
and so scratches at the earth and cries out; his body becomes exhausted 
until he is lost in the darkness, never being able to find water. Running 
south is like the tongue seeking tastes; running north is like the ears seeking 
sounds; running west is like the nose seeking scents; running east is like the 
eyes seeking color. Scratching at the earth is like the body seeking contact; 
"reaching darkness" is like the consciousness seeking ignorance. In this way 
the six sense organs run around [seeking] the various sense objects but are 
not able to [really] obtain even one. Again, such a one is not able to obtain 
[understanding] of how causes and conditions merge, thus merely suffering 
and becoming fatigued. If you can become aware of and know [about these 
things], you will not run around [in confusion] any more; if you do not "run 
around" [in confusion], the mind will become stable; if the mind is stable 
you will be open to enlightened understanding and arouse the causes and 
conditions for true wisdom, and you will know that the body and mind and 
so forth are originally [110c] and in essence quiescent, neither arising nor 
perishing, and that it is due to deluded conceptions and perverted views that 
you think that there is [real] arising and perishing. If you do not go along 
with these deluded conceptions, then [the twelvefold chain of dependent 
arising] from ignorance to old-age-and-death will be extinguished, these 
[causes and conditions] will come to an end and new ones will not be pro- 
duced. It is like when there is no longer any fire, there will be no smoke. If 
you are not subject to [the cycle from] ignorance to old-age-and-death, then 
who is it that suffers disease? This is called the contemplation of disease for 
arousing the realm of the pratyekabuddha. 

Again, contemplate these diseases [in this way]: everything is due to pas- 
sionately caring for the physical body, life, and material wealth, so that you 
experience various afflictions. Again, you are not perfect in keeping the pre- 
cepts, and so you suffer many diseases and a short life. Again, if your mental 
resolution is inferior and weak, you are not able to have a calm forbearance, 
and your body and spirit are unguarded. Again, if your power of diligence is 
light, you cannot be good at averting misfortune. Again, if you do not have 
the power of dhyàna meditation, you are affected by disease. Again, if your 
mind has little wisdom and does not have penetrating understanding of [the 
truths of] transience, suffering, emptiness, and no-self, you finally end up 
[suffering from] these illnesses. Now, if your own disease leads you to pity 
other people for their disease, this arouses compassion and leads you to take 
action and make a vow [to help others], to abandon [everything] without 
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regret, and in accordance with the principle [of things] attain calm endur- 
ance, diligently increasing in correct intentions and awakening to [the truth 
of] transiency. These are the causes of diseases that arouse the realm of the 
[Tripitaka] bodhisattva of the six perfections. 

Again, contemplate these diseases [in this way]: know that [diseases] 
arise from deluded conceptions, perverted views, and passionate afflictions 
in previous lives, In this way, deluded conceptions do not have true reality. 
The self and nirvana both are empty. This is called the causes of diseases that 
arouse the realm of the bodhisattva of the Shared Teachings. 

Again, contemplate these diseases [in this way]: disease is ultimately 
empty. "Empty" means that there is no "place" [self] that experiences [dis- 
ease], and yet all experiences are [conventionally] experienced. Without 
being fully endowed with the Buddha Dharma, you cannot extinguish expe- 
rience and accept enlightenment. These are the causes of disease that arouse 
the realm of the bodhisattva of the Distinct Teachings. 

In this way various methods are the causes of disease and gradually, step 
by step, give rise [to various levels of attainment]. This is called the “conceiv- 
able realms” and are not what is to be contemplated here. 


Objects as Inconceivable [110c18] 


The inconceivable realm is [as follows]. A single thought of the mind of dis- 
ease is neither real nor does it exist [substantially], but partakes in the nature 
of reality $E 7*. All phenomena are involved in disease, and there are none 
that go beyond this involvement. There is only this reality (dharmadhatu), 
and there is no distinction [in this matter] between the nine realms [of hell to 
bodhisattva]. It is like the wish-fulfilling jewel, neither empty [nothingness] 
nor [substantially] existent, neither before nor after; disease is also like this. 
It is ultimately beyond verbal expression, quiescent and pure. Therefore it is 
called “inconceivable.” If you penetrate to the limits of reality with regard to 
disease, what is there to rejoice about, and what to be sorrowful? When you 
contemplate in this way, then suddenly [diseases] will disappear and come to 
an end. The Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra says, "Directly listen to these words, and 
disease will be removed and healed.” This is the meaning of the first [of the 


Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra says, “Directly who had encountered grave diseases. 
listen to these words, and disease will be They directly heard these words and 
removed and healed” 4&J68B4z;, EREE rejoiced in their minds, and thereupon 


the various diseases were removed and 
came to an end.... 

Again, there were immeasurable hun- 
At one time there were hundreds of thou- dreds of thousands of sentient beings 
sands of immeasurable sentient beings whose diseases and suffering was pro- 


AEN BRAT: see the section on "Removing 
Disease" at T 16.352b2-8: 
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ten modes of] contemplation [of objects as inconceivable]. Again, [the sütra 
says], “if there are deep and serious [diseases] that are difficult to remove and 
put an end to, you should go to an elder who has medicine at his disposal, 
and thus put an end to the diseases"; this refers to the meaning of the other 
nine [of the ten modes of] contemplations. 

All sentient beings are endowed with this principle [of reality], but they 
are not able to know it. They follow the flow of mistaken views and concep- 
tions, and drown in the sea of ordinary constituent [samsara]. If you deeply 
arouse compassion, and wish to share the bliss of [knowing the two truths] 
ofthe path and extinction which are emptiness and not [substantial] Being, a 
bodhisattva who is experiencing illness can overcome this [mistaken] mind 
with the contemplation of emptiness. [111a] Since this mind is overcome, real 
disease is removed and healed [for this bodhisattva], but due to compassion 
he arouses a tentative illness, and thus experiences this ordinary constituent 
realm [of samsara], where he perceives the people of this constituent realm 
as his only child. When a child is sick, the mother and father are also sick. 
Because they share this disease, they can heal it. When the child's disease 
is healed, the parents are also healed. This is called a bodhisattva [of the 


found and heavy and difficult to remove 
and put to an end. Together they visited 
the elder. At that time the elder used sub- 
lime medicine and gave it to them to take. 
After taking [this medicine], [the dis- 
eases were] removed and put to an end. 


When a child is sick ... parents are also 


ther be (an object of) seeing. Now, let us 
put all this aside. Venerable Upasaka, is 
your illness bearable? Will it get worse by 
wrong treatment? The World Honoured 
One sends me to enquire after your 
health, and is anxious to have good news 
of you. Venerable Upasaka, where does 


your illness come from, how long has it 
arisen, and how will it come to an end?" 

Vimalakirti replied: "Delusion leads to 
passion which is the origin of my illness. 
Because all living beings are subject to 


healed FRA 35; 2c BIT TA o EX EJ E Fe Mh AL ng 
Zot ERE ALC EE TK AT: see the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.544b15-28, where Mafijusri vis- 
its Vimalakirti, who is "feigning" illness; 
Luk (50-51, modified) translates: 


When entering the house Mafjusri saw 
only Vimalakirti lying on a sick bed, and 
was greeted by the upasaka who said, 
"Welcome, Maiju$ri, you come with no 
idea of coming and you see with no idea 
of seeing.” 

Manjusri replied, “It is so, Venerable 
Upasaka, coming should not be further 
tied to [the idea of] coming, and going 
should not be further linked with [the 
concept of] going. Why? Because there 
is neither whence to come nor whither to 
go, and that which is visible cannot fur- 


illness I am ill as well. When all living 
beings are no longer ill, my illness will 
come to an end. Why? A bodhisattva, 
because of [his vow to save] living beings, 
enters the realm of birth and death which 
is subject to illness; if they are all cured 
the bodhisattva will no longer be ill. For 
instance, when the only son of an elder 
falls ill, so do his parents, and when he 
recovers his health, so do they. Likewise, 
a bodhisattva loves all living beings as if 
they were his sons; so when they fall ill, 
the bodhisattva is also ill, and when they 
recover, he is no longer ill? 
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Tripitaka Teachings] who has disease and heals by "analyzing the essence" 
[of things as empty]. 

Again, one contemplates these diseases as empty and quiescent, but not 
all sentient beings can attain liberation simply by realizing emptiness. There- 
fore you should know the various ramifications of the emptiness of disease. 
Sravakas and those of the two vehicles do not know these matters, so they 
follow the flow of ignorance and non-cognizance and drown in the sea of the 
ever-changing [world of transmigration]. They are unable to make distinc- 
tions concerning diseases, and are therefore unable to make manifest the 
Buddha Dharma, and so cannot help sentient beings attain the Pure Land. It 
is for this reason that you should arouse compassion, extract the suffering of 
non-cognizance, and share the bliss of making distinctions with the wisdom 
of the path. This is called a bodhisattva [of the Distinct Teachings] who has 
disease and is able to regulate and overcome that mind [of disease] by the 
contemplation of conventional [reality]. 

Since this mind [of disease] is overcome, actual disease EX is removed 
and healed, but then due to compassion there is the arising of “tentative” 
disease t7, and you are born in the realm of [tentative] means,[and dwells 
among] people [using skillful, tentative] means and perceive them “as his 
only child, and when this child is sick, the mother and father are also sick. 
Because they share this disease, they can heal this child.” When the child is 
healed of its non-cognizance, the parents are also healed. [One like this] is 
called a bodhisattva who has disease and is able to heal [others] with the 
Distinct Teachings. 

Again, contemplate disease [as follows]: everything is part of the 
Dharma-realm iX #, but sentient beings do not realize this Middle Path, and 
are not yet aware of this principle [truth], so they follow the flow of igno- 
rance and drown in the sea of the ever-changing [world of transmigration]. 
A sütra says, "those of the three levels of erudition and ten noble stages dwell 


Manijusri asked, "What is the cause of 

the bodhisattvas illness? 
Vimalakirti replied, “A bodhisattvas ill- 
ness comes from [his] great compassion.” 
Realm of [tentative] means 7;f& 1: the 
“land where skillful means remains" 7; f 
A £x; the second of "four lands” that the 
Buddha “creates.” In other contexts, this is 


from the enlightenment of a Buddha. 

As the third of these four lands is men- 
tioned below, the two previous catego- 
ries probably fit with the first of the four 
lands: the “co-dwelling land" LÆ HE+, 
the land where ordinary people and sages 
dwell together. 


Those of the three levels of erudition 


the state of arhats and pratyekabuddhas, 
who have severed the delusions of views 
and thoughts and have transcended rebirth 
in this triple world, yet are still a step away 


and ten noble stages dwell within the 
fruit of their reward —' KT ERR: a 
phrase from the Jen-wang ching, T 8.82821. 
This passage in the Jen-wang ching has 
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within the fruit of their reward,’ that is, the real recompense of the causes 
and results of disease. For this reason you should arouse compassion, extract 
the suffering of ignorance, and share the ultimate bliss [of Buddhahood]. 
Such a one is a bodhisattva who has disease but uses the contemplation of 
the Middle Path to overcome this mind. If this mind is overcome, actual 
disease is removed and healed. Due to compassion, tentative disease arises, 
and you are born in the realm of true recompense, and perceive people in 
this ever-changing world "as your only child, and when this child is sick, the 
mother and father are also sick. Because they share this disease, they can heal 
this child.” When the child is healed from ignorance, the parents are also 
healed. Such a one is called a bodhisattva who has disease and is able to heal 
[others] with the Perfect Teaching. 


2. Arousing Compassion [111223] 


In this way three types of diseases all arise in a single thought —-L,, and in 
this way can be overcome by a single contemplation of overcoming [through 
compassion]. Such compassion is a perfect and universal compassion E ¥ 
#446, and such a manifestation is a manifestation of the universal teachings 
[of the Buddha]. Such a healing is an "exposition of one sound" [and is thus 


been quoted and used by Chih-i many 
times; see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a8-9. 


Realm of true recompense X $& 1-: this 
is the third of the "four lands": the "land of 
true recompense without obstruction" 
+ te ee E+; this is the state of the bodhi- 
sattva who has realized the truth of the 
Middle Way. 


Universal teachings 3£[5: a phrase 
from the closing paragraph of the 25th 
chapter (on Avalokitesvara) of the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.58b6. Hurvitz (319 [294]) trans- 
lates the context: 

O World-Honored One! If there is a liv- 
ing being who shall hear this Chapter of 
the Bodhisattva He Who Observes the 
Sounds of the World, the deeds of self- 
mastery, the manifestation of the gateway 
to everywhere, the powers of supernatu- 
ral penetration, be it known that that 
persons merit shall not be slight. 


Chih-i has quoted this section before; 
see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a3. 


Exposition of one sound — & ii 
ai: a phrase that appears three times in 
verses from the opening chapter of the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.538a2-7; Luk (7) 
translates as follows (note that the transla- 
tion for "one sound" shifts from "unchang- 
ing voice" to "one voice"): 

When He proclaims the Dharma with 
unchanging voice 

All beings understand according to their 
natures 

Saying the Bhagavat speaks their own 
languages; 

"Tis one of His eighteen characteristics. 

When He expounds the Dharma in one 
voice 

They understand according to their ver- 
sions 

Deriving great benefit from what they 
have gathered; 

This is one more of His eighteen charac- 
teristics. 

When He expounds the Dharma in one 
voice 
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internally consistent even though it may appear to have various aspects]. I 
have made many distinctions above in order to make it easy to understand, 
but truly this is the expounding of inconceivable compassion. This teaching 
is included in the Vimalakirti [Sutra]. The three [types of] actual [diseases 
are perfectly removed, and the three [types of] tentative [diseases] are made 
manifest; therefore it was difficult to face this Upasaka [Vimalakirti]. Kings 
and elders all had actual diseases and were not able to attend to the life [of 
Vimalakirti]. Those of the two vehicles, though they had removed the marks 
of grasping, quit [111b] without being able to bear going [to visit Vimalakirti]. 
Bodhisattvas had removed the adventitious afflictions but always submitted 
[to the superior teaching of Vimalakirti], and only Manjusri had [sufficient] 
power in the Path to stay by his side. He was able to rise to the occasion and 
make his intention known, and asked, “Upasaka, what are the causes of your 
disease? Has it been long since they arose? How can they be extinguished?” 
The Upàsaka answered, saying, "My disease comes from the arising of great 
compassion. Because sentient beings have diseases, so I have disease. When 
sentient beings are healed of their diseases, then I will be healed” 

The actual diseases of sentient beings arise from [their passionate afflic- 
tions such as] doubt and passions. The arising of even a smidgen of doubt and 
passion arouses [some] great compassion. The extinction of even a smidgen 
of doubt and passion leads to the extinction of [some] great compassion. If 
sentient beings are healed or not healed, bodhisattvas will have disease or 
not have disease. If [the child] has no disease, know that the child is healed; 
if [the child] has disease, you do not rest from [taking action on] the way 
to save it. Therefore the questions [to Vimalakirti] in the ten-foot square 
hut about his disease, and the back pain [of Sakyamuni] at Kusagrapura, all 
have this meaning[, that is, they are "tentative" diseases for the sake of saving 
others]. Thus the noble vows [of bodhisattvas] are equivalent to emptiness, 
and so it is with disease and also the Dharma realm [of reality]. This is called 
“inconceivable compassion.” 

Some are filled with fear, others are joy- greeted his visitors, including Mañjuśri. 
ful, This is the origin ofthe title for the famous 
Some hate it while others are from doubts collection of essays Hojoki 77 XF? (1212) by 


relieved; 
? _ - - . H 
"Tis one of His eighteen characteristics. Kamo-no-Chomei $E. 


What are the causes of your disease ilt 
FAA Ake ...: see the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 
14.544b15-28 quoted in full above. 

The ten-foot square hut 7x: said to 
be the dimensions of the room in which 
Vimalakirti rested in repose and where he 


Kusagrapura #3k: the capital of the 
kingdom of Magadha, a flourishing eco- 
nomic and cultural center at the time of 
the Buddha, near the Vulture Peak. The 
back pain may be referring to the Ágama 
passage referenced earlier at 109a22. 
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The power of compassion is great, and when bodhisattvas first arouse 
these thoughts [of compassion], disease is immediately removed and healed, 
so there really is no need to further cultivate the rest of the methods [from 
the third to tenth modes of contemplation], [as shown by] Fa-hsi and T'ien- 
tai [Chih-i], and so forth. If this arousal of compassion is not true, this is 
being deceitful toward sentient beings, and you need [to take refuge in] the 
three treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], for the diseases that you 
seek [to heal] will not come to an end. But if you are true and sincere, you 
will have great strength. 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [111b14] 


(Third, skillful means for] a peaceful mind: if people become sick when 
they are [practicing] in the meditation chamber, as explained above you 
should understand the essence [of emptiness] and arouse the aspiration [for 
enlightenment], straighten the body and focus your thoughts, practicing 
only cessation or only contemplation, and with good and skillful [means] 
use the [four] methods of instruction [siddhàánta] to properly regulate [your 
practice] and attain the goal. Once you are seated [in meditation] you will 
experience a pure and cool awakening. You may lose [the disease] suddenly, 
or you may lose it gradually. This is called “great medicine,’ so you do not 
need to confuse the matter by cultivating other healing methods. 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [111b17] 


[Fourth,] the universal deconstruction of dharmas. When one who is prac- 
ticing becomes sick, [he should] contemplate that disease as follows: is the 
cause of the disease physical, or is the cause of the disease mental? If the 
cause of the disease is physical, then the outside world such as the mountains 
and forest and so forth should also be sick, and dead people likewise should 
be sick. But corpses and mountains and forests have never experienced such 
afflictions. You should know that disease is not a physical matter. Then con- 
sider that these diseases come from mental conceptions. Now contemplate 
mental disease [in terms of the tetralemma] as not [arising] from itself or 


Fa-hsi i£ E and T'ien-t'ai KG: 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 129-30) points out that 
this phrase, referring to Chih-i in the 
third person, must have been added by 
Kuan-ting. Fa-hsi was the most prominent 
of the twenty-seven monks who accom- 
panied Chih-i when he left his master 
Hui-ssu and traveled from Mt. Ta-su to 


the Chen capital of Chien-yeh. According 
to Chan-jan, Chih-i was still thirty-seven 
years old, and Fa-hsi was over sixty, but 
Fa-hsi followed Chih-i as his disciple. See 
also The Biography of T'ien-tai Chih-che 
(T 50.192b6, 194a12, and 197b24-c1) and 
the biography of Chih-i in Further Biogra- 
phies of Eminent Monks, T 50.564b. 
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from another [or both or neither], and that all four options are unobtain- 
able. It is neither internal nor external, yet ultimately pure. The mind is like 
the empty sky, so who is it that has disease? The Vimalakirti Sutra says, “It is 
not the element of earth, nor apart from the element of earth, nor a matter 
of merging with the body, for the marks of the body are unobtainable. It is 
not a matter of merging with the mind, because the mind is like an illusion” 
The arising of disease as mental is unobtainable, the non-arising of disease 
as mental is unobtainable, [the same is so for] both arising and non-arising 
and neither arising and non-arising. [Arising and non-arising] as single, 
multiple, complete and so forth are all as explained above in the section on 
the deconstruction of the sense fields. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [111b27] 


[Fifth,] knowing what penetrates and what obstructs. Contemplate the meth- 
ods for [healing] disease, and in terms of each phrase [of the tetralemma], 
and know the [four noble] truths, [the twelve-linked chain of] conditioned 
co-arising, and the [six] perfections. Contemplate the methods of [heal- 
ing] diseases in terms of each phrase [of the tetralemma] and know the 
[four noble] truths, [the twelve-linked chain of] conditioned co-arising, 
and the [six] perfections fully and clearly, and without doubt or delusion, 
understanding the verbal and non-verbal [meaning], and knowing what is 
obtained and what is lost. This is as explained [111c] above. 


It is not the element of earth,... It is is ill?" 
not a matter of merging with the mind, Vimalakirti replied: "It is not an illness 
because the mind is like an illusion JẸ of the element of earth but it is not 
HAA BE HK. SERS EGET UE BRIE LS beyond it; it is the same with the other 
LR XTHL: see the Vimalakirti Sutra at T elements of water, fire and air. Since 
14.544c10-17, following the passage quoted the illnesses of all living beings origi- 
above. Luk (52) translates: nate from the four elements which 
Mañjuśrī asked: "What form does the cause them to suffer, I am ill too.’ 
Venerable Upasakas illness take?" As explained above in the section of 
Vimalakirti replied: “My illness is form- the deconstruction of the sense fields 
less and invisible.” an ERAH: see the detailed exposi- 


Mafju$ri asked: "Is it an illness of the tion of “Deconstructing Dharmas Verti- 


body or of the mind?” cally in Terms of Non-Arising” at Mo-ho 
Vimalakirti replied: “It is not an illness of chih-kuan 62a22-83b17. 


the body for it is beyond body, and it o. , 

is not that of the mind for the mind is This is as explained above: see the 

like an illusion” exposition of “Knowing What Penetrates 
Mañjuśrī asked: “Of the four elements, and What Obstructs the Path" at Mo-ho 

earth, water, fire, and air, which one chih-kuan 86a10-87c8. 
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6. Steps on the Path [111c1] 


[Sixth,] regulating the steps on the path. If you contemplate disease and that 
the diseases of the four elements are impure; or [contemplate] disease as sep- 
arate from the four elements and thus pure; or [contemplate] disease as nei- 
ther the four elements nor separate from the four elements; [contemplate] 
disease as neither pure nor not pure; as existing, true, or neither existing nor 
true; as empty, conventional, or neither empty nor conventional; as decay- 
ing, flourishing, or neither decaying nor flourishing; in this way the com- 
mon meaning is that all are non-dual and not distinct [as realized] through 
mindfulness of the body. In this way [it is known that] the sensations of 
disease are neither that of suffering nor pleasure. The conceptions and voli- 
tions of disease are neither those of self nor non-self. The mind of disease is 
neither constant nor transient. This is as explained above. The thirty-seven 
steps [of the path] can all be realized while you are at your pillow [suffering 
from disease]. Understand that suffering is not suffering, and you will enter 
the pure and cool pond [of awakening]. 


7. Auxiliary Methods [111c8] 


[Seventh,] auxiliary methods for the path. If you cultivate proper contem- 
plation, but have not yet attained an end [to disease], borrow the above six 
modes for healing and by using these [six] proper [contemplations] along 
with auxiliary practices you should be able to realize the path. How can it be 
that the diseases of the body will not be extinguished and removed? 


8. Graded Stages of Attainment [111c11] 


When you practice this contemplation, although you may be sluggish at 
your bed and pillow [with disease], know deeply the graded stages. Contem- 
plate your disease and the true principle will become clear. This is like a lapis 
lazuli jewel that is deep under water, and with your perception and wisdom 
it is known only in the abstract [lit., “only name and word" 4%], thus the 
cause of disease is not yet removed, and the result of disease is still apparent. 
If you advance to the level of “approximate understanding, the causes of 
disease will become a little lighter, and your aspiration for the path will turn 
mature. The results of [actual suffering from] disease are still heavy, and you 
are not exempt from various misfortunes. If you realize the forbearance from 
[knowing] the non-arising of dharmas, the causes of diseases will be extin- 
guished, but you will still [suffer from] the results of diseases. You should be 


As explained above: see the exposition in the section above on "Cultivating the Steps 
on the Path" at Mo-ho chih-kuan 87c8-91as. 
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careful not to think [you have attained] a grade [that you have not reached] 
and become arrogant, and say that your practice of disease is equal to that 
superior person [Vimalakirti]. 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [111c16] 


[Ninth,] resting in patient forbearance. Just diligently practice the proper 
and auxiliary practices, and do not let internal and external hindrances 
and conditions obstruct or make you rest and stop [your practices]. If you 
consider taking a break from the proper and auxiliary practices, disease 
will appear and the path will be abandoned. Have a calm mind in the midst 
of your disease, without being moved nor retreating, well discerning your 
actions. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [111c19] 


[Tenth, no passionate attachments to dharmas.] If you attain some lessening 
of disease, and your contemplative practice becomes clear and pure, do not 
give rise to covetous attachments, and do not arouse defiled passions. 


11. Summary [111c20] 


Perfecting these ten methods for [healing] disease and realizing the flow of 
these methods is called cultivating the contemplation of the Great Vehicle, 
acquiring the forbearance from [realizing] the non-arising of dharmas, and 
attaining the One Great Cart with regard to the objects of diseases. This 
should be known as [explained] previously. 


Discerning ##: I follow the alternate # This should be known as [explained] 
instead of # "handle, manage.” previously: see the summary of the "Ten 

One Great Cart — X: from the par- Modes of Contemplation" above in terms 
able of the burning house in the Lotus of the parable of the Great Cart at Mo-ho 
Sutra, see the original summary at100a-b. — chih-kuan 100a3-100b16. 


4. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF KARMA [111c22-114c22] 


The fourth [of the ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the objects 
of the marks of karma. Suppose a practitioner has been producing good and 
bad karma for immeasurable kalpas; some have already experienced the 
recompense [from these karmic actions] and some have not yet experienced 
recompense. If your mental processes are undifferentiated, these marks [of 
karma] will not become manifest. If you now cultivate cessation-and-con- 
templation, this will affect karma, so that good and bad marks will become 
manifest. 

A doubter asks, given the Mahayana [teaching of] equality [and empti- 
ness], what marks are there to be discussed? [There are none?] Now I say that 
this is not so. [On the contrary,] if the mirror of equality [emptiness] is pure, 
then karma will be reflected and made manifest. The Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra 
says, When you seek enlightenment on the ten bhümi stages, the marks will 
all be made manifest? The Agama says, "When you seek to realize the first 
fruit [of the path to enlightenment], eighty-eight snakes will die in front of 
you.” There are a great many such texts, both Hinayana and Mahayana. The 
Lotus Sütra speaks of "Having profoundly mastered the marks of offences 
and merit, and universally illuminating the ten directions.’ These “offences 


When you seek enlightenment on 
the ten bhümi stages, the marks will 
all be made manifest # i+ Hb +H + BI 
Ji: this phrase appears repeatedly in the 
Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra for each of the ten 
stages at T 16.374a16-b17: 


When you seek to realize the first fruit, 
eighty-eight snakes will die in front of 
you JE 28 9) RATI EHAE: not 
an Ágama text per se, but see the Secret 
Essential Methods for Meditation W0% 
i£, another short text on dhyana medi- 
tation whose translation is attributed to 
Kumárajiva. See T no. 613, 15.261c6-12: 

Again, contemplate your own body as 
black earth, and see within this black 
earth there are four black snakes. Their 
eyes are red like fire, and the snakes come 
and threaten you physically, spitting out 
poison and wishing to harm you, but 
they are not able to harm you, so they 
are transformed into fire and burn up 
their own bodies. At that time from up 


in the sky there is a spontaneous voice 
constantly teaching the truths of suffer- 
ing, emptiness, transiency, non-self, and 
so forth. When you see this, each of the 
poisonous snakes, eighty-eight of them, 
will be burned in the fire. When you see 
this, water will fall spontaneously from 
the sky and be sprinkled on the bodies 
of the poisonous snakes, and the fire will 
be extinguished. The eighty-eight snakes 
will all disappear. 

Having profoundly mastered the 
marks of offences and merit, and univer- 
sally illuminating the ten directions i® 
XE JE tm 4H OR HR f+ 75: from the Devadatta 
chapter of the Lotus Sütra, T 9.35b28, spo- 
ken by the daughter of the dragon king. 
This has been quoted many times already 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. See Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sutra, 200 [183]. 

Having profoundly mastered the marks of 
sin and merit, 
Universally illuminating all ten directions, 
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and merits" are none other than good [112a] and bad karma. The Vimalakirti 
says, "Being unmoved within the supreme [teaching], you are well able to 
make distinctions among all marks of phenomena.’ Thus your criticism is 
unwarranted. 

Clarifying the marks of karma consists of four [sections]: [1] the causes 
and conditions for the arising of the marks [of karma]; [2] the proper arising 
of the marks [of karma]; [3] commentary with questions and answers; and 
[4] cessation-and-contemplation. 


1. Ihe Causes and Conditions for the 
Arising of the Marks of Karma [11243] 


[First,] the cause and condition [for the arising of the marks of karma]: there 
are internal and external [causes and conditions]. As for the internal, [the 
practice of] cessation-and-contemplation polishes the mind, so the mind 
gradually becomes clear and pure, and all good and evil are illuminated. Or, 
[the practice of] cessation is used to stop evil, and evil tends to perish; or [the 
practice of] contemplation is used to contemplate what is good, and good 
tends to arise. Or, in using cessation to stop evil, quiescence causes [some- 
thing] evil to arise; or in using contemplation to contemplate good, contem- 
plation causes [something] good to perish. Thus immeasurable marks of 
karma emerge from [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation. It is like 
a mirror that has been polished; all images are manifested [therein] sponta- 
neously. As for the external [causes and conditions], the compassion of the 
Buddhas is constantly manifested and offered to all, but sentient beings do 
not have the capacity [to accept it] and are not able to see it. By the power 
of cessation-and-contemplation you are able to communicate with the 
Buddhas. Through dhyàna meditation that reveals good and evil, all karma 
will be made manifest, like holding up a garland of flowers before a crowd. 
These are called the internal and external causes and conditions. 

If you understand this meaning, you can minutely determine offences 
and merit and not have an excess of black or white, and can bear [the burden 
of] becoming a teacher of the Vaipulya [Mahayana teachings] and subdue 
others [in debate]. Now just polish the mind through cessation-and-contem- 
plation, cause karma to disappear, and fulfill your practices. Singlemindedly 
take the path, and then what need is there to make convoluted distinctions 


The subtle and pure Dharma-body [teaching], you are well able to make 
Has perfected the marks thirty-two, distinctions among all marks of phe- 
Using the eighty beautiful features nomena J^ 55 — Xi r 8) 3€ BE 43-91 S CE TB: 


As a means of adorning the Dharma-body. — à phrase from the opening section of the 
Being unmoved within the supreme — Vimalakirti at T 14.537c13. 
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concerning the marks [of karma]? [But for the sake of those who are unable 
to follow what has already been explained, I will go ahead and make further 
detailed explanations. ] 


2. The Proper Arising of the Marks of Karma [112214] 


Second is clarifying the arising of the marks of karma. The arising [of karma] 
has no [necessary order such as] before or after, but for the sake of explana- 
tion I will first clarify the arising of good [karma]. These marks have six 
[aspects]: [1] the manifestation of the marks of resultant recompense 3X; 
[2] the manifestation of the marks of habitual causes 2 [A; [3] first the mani- 
festation of recompense and later the manifestation of the habitual; [4] first 
the manifestation of the habitual and later the manifestation of recompense; 
[5] the simultaneous manifestation of recompense and the habitual; and 
[6] the before and after undetermined. Thus the manifestation of karma is 
irregular and of myriad types. If you know these six meanings, you can make 
distinctions without error. 

What is that called "habitual causes and habitual results"? The Abhi- 
dharma people say that "habitual causes" (vipaka-hetu) are those that have 
themselves as the cause, and "habitual results" (nisyanda-phala) are those 
that are dependent on the results. Again, "habitual" 4 refers to "habitual 
continuity" Œ which gives rises to its own seeds [and to further results that 
are similar to itself]. Later when further thoughts arise, they are a habitual 
continuation of the previous thoughts, and previous thoughts are the cause 
for the resultant later thoughts. This meaning should be common to all three 
natures [of good, evil, and neutral], but the [Abhidharma] scholars apply it 
only to good and evil [actions], and say that there is no habitual continuity 
to neutral [action]. 

“Causal recompense and resultant recompense” WAHR refer to [the 
causes and results] in different times. All of the previous “habitual causes 
and results” are called “causal recompense,’ and these bring about future 
results; since they bring about [karmic] “recompense,” they called “causal 
recompense.’ The later experience of physical {rebirth} on the five destinies 
[from hell to human] is called “resultant recompense.” As for our current 


Abhidharma people DJ 22 A: it is not 
clear who this refers to, whether a specific 
person specializing in Abhidharma, or to 
the position taken by a school of Abhi- 
dharma studies. 


Habitual causes and habitual results 
WE: see the notes on these terms at 


Mo-ho chih-kuan 2021. That is, that which 
causes a result or further causes that are 
similar to itself, such as good thoughts 
causing more good thoughts, and a result 
which is the same as its cause, such as 
an evil thought resulting in more evil 
thoughts. 
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bodies of resultant recompense [from past lives and deeds], we again give 
rise to a habitual continuity of good and evil [action and deeds], and these 
habitual causes and results—the sum total from a previous life—become 
the habitual continuity of the results [in this life], and looking forward to 
a later life, become the habitual continuity of causes [for the next life]. The 
Abhidharma scholars say that taking on the body of a pigeon or sparrow is 
a resultant recompense, and too much lust is its habitual cause. Scholars of 
the [Cheng shih] lun say that taking on the body of a pigeon and much lust 
is the resultant recompense, and that lust causes covetous desires to arise, 
and these covetous desires are the habitual results. Again, they say that the 
passionate afflictions that arise in this life are called "habitual [112b] causes,’ 
which become karma (that is, causal recompense), and the passionate afflic- 
tions that arise in a later life are called "habitual results,” and the pain and 
suffering [that results] is called the “resultant recompense.” 

If while you are sitting in meditation you merely perceive the various 
marks [of karma], this is called "the manifestation of marks as resultant rec- 
ompense,' but since they are also coming from causes in the past, they are 
also called “causal recompense.” Again, the arising causes induce the later 
recompense, thus mutually receiving their names. Here we merely distin- 
guish the marks of resultant recompense. 

If while you are sitting in meditation you do not perceive the various 
marks [of karma], and thoughts arise spontaneously, this is the arousal of 
habitual causes that are able to induce future results, and therefore are also 
called "habitual results"; they are the compensation for past causes, therefore 
they mutually receive these names. Here we merely distinguish the "habitual 
causes. 


1. The Marks of Good Karma [112b7] 


The marks of good [karma] are various and numerous, but I will summarize 
them with the six perfections (paramita). 


1. The Perfection of Giving [112b8] 


Arousing the marks of giving (dana): [1] If while you are sitting [in medita- 
tion] and in an instant perceive the superior realm of the fields of merit, that 


Abhidharma scholars € X: lit., “those Fields of merit 1&1: punya-ksetra, 
concerning with enumeration.’ It is not that which is worthy of receiving offer- 
clear who this refers to specifically. ings; "suitable recipients" Namely the 

[Cheng shih] lun scholars X: itis not three treasures of Buddha, Dharma, and 
clear who this refers to specifically. Sangha, but also your teachers, parents, 
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is, the images of the three treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], the 
noble assembly and their virtues, parents and teachers, and people who are 
practicing, and you yourself receiving offerings; or if you perceive the field of 
compassion and of you receiving offerings; or perceive both fields and every- 
one rejoicing even though they are not receiving offerings; or do not perceive 
the field [of merit] with people receiving or not receiving [offerings]; or just 
see the place of giving which is full with rows of donations; or do not see the 
donations [but] just see the pure place (Suddha-bhümi) [where monks are 
practicing]; [2] or [perceive] the manifestation of the marks of rewards for 
giving in this life; or the manifestation of the marks of rewards for giving in 
a past life; [3] or perceive the people who enjoy the practice of giving who 
come before you and praise the sacrificial act of giving #48; in this way these 
are all the arising of the marks of resultant rewards [for giving]. Next, [4] 
even if you do not perceive these marks, but in your mind you suddenly wish 
to practice charity and respectfully make offerings to the three treasures and 
to your parent and teachers; [5] or feel compassion toward those who are 
injured, poor, or suffering and wish to save them; [6] or have a penetrating 
and clear understanding particularly toward the teaching of the perfection 
of giving, these are all thoughts of the arising of the marks [of karma] from 
habitual causes. Or, first there is the arising of these thoughts and later you 
perceive the marks of the recompense; or first you perceive the marks of 
recompense and later these thoughts arise; or they arise together or arise in 
an indeterminate way. This meaning [for the rest ofthe six variations] should 
be known in this way. 


2. The Perfection of Precepts [112b20] 


When the marks of [keeping] the precepts arise, again there are six meanings 
[as listed above]. [1] If you perceive the ten masters [required for a proper 
ordination], your robe and begging bowl, the ordination platform 48%, and 
the motions #5 [of the ordination ceremony], and rejoice and have loving 
thoughts; [2] or even if you do not see these marks but see yourself in a robe 


the poor, and so forth. These provides “fields of merit.” Those who are in need of 


a “fertile field” for one to practice the 
perfection of giving and plant seeds of 
good karma. Ikeda (Kenkyuchishaku, 
429) gives a list of “eight fields of merit”: 
Buddhas, noble ones (arhat € A), priests 
fli, teachers (dcarya Bj $3), monks, 
father, mother, and sick people. 


Field of compassion 15H: one of the 


pity and compassion, and offer an oppor- 
tunity for charity and practicing the per- 
fection of giving. 

Six variations: it is not clear how to spec- 
ify these variations into six categories. I 
have added numbers in brackets in the sec- 
tion above, and each of the following sec- 
tions supposedly have these six variations. 
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of purity i$ 3& [having taken the precepts] and with the dignity kif covering 
the assembly [of monks]; [3] or seeing the people who constantly maintain 
the precepts, their faces and eyes radiantly shining, their conduct solemn 
and steadfast, who come and praise the precepts; these are all the marks of 
the arising of the rewards and fruits of keeping the precepts. [4] At times all 
of these marks cannot be seen, but suddenly thoughts of keeping the pre- 
cepts arise, and you yourself proclaim [an intent] to be pure in the precepts 
and not fail to keep [all the precepts in] the two categories [of precepts]; [5] 
or you wish to correct and rectify those who break the precepts and lead 
them to act in accordance with the Dharma; [6] or [wish] to understand 
yourself the precept texts and become an expert and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Vinaya; these are the marks of the arising of habitual causes [of 
good karma]. Before [the marks arise], after, together, or undetermined; 
these variations should be known as explained above. 


3. The Perfection of Patience [112b28] 


Arousing the marks of [the perfection of] patience: if you perceive a person 
who is patient, or see some physical practice that involves patience; or see 
yourself with your body in a proper position and pure, with your hands and 
feet [112c] strictly in order (“neat and tidy” fc], such as is rarely seen in this 
world; or see a person who is proper and patient come and praise [the virtue 
of] patience; these are the marks of the resultant rewards of patience. Or if 
there is an immediate arising of the thoughts of patience, or an understand- 
ing of the teachings of patience, these are called the arising of the marks 
of the habitual causes of patience. Before [the arising of the marks], after, 
together, and indeterminate; the meaning of these [variations] should be 
known [as explained above]. 


4. The Perfection of Diligence [112c3] 


The marks of [the perfection of] diligence: if you see a person who is dili- 
gent; or see yourself performing deeds with diligence; or perceive your body 
with much energy and accomplishing abundant heroic deeds, or see some- 
one who constantly practices diligently both day and night without fail and 
praises [the virtues of] patience; these are the marks of the resultant rewards 
of diligence. Or if you do not see such marks but only arouse the thoughts 


Two categories of precepts 2: the Physical practice that involves 
complete [fivefold] precepts (RER, Hil) patience 4172.3: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 
plus a sixth and seventh category added to — 559) translates: “or if you yourself practice 
make a total of seven parts C. patience.” 
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of diligence [on its own], and [diligently practice] from the early, middle 
and late evening without sparing your body, or have penetrating under- 
standing into the teachings of diligence, these are called the marks of the 
habitual causes of diligence. Before [the arising of the marks], after, together, 
and indeterminate; the meaning of these [variations] should be known [as 
explained above]. 


5. Ihe Perfection of Dhyana Meditation [112c9] 


The marks of dhyana meditation are explained extensively in a later section. 


6. The Perfection of Wisdom [112c9] 


The marks of [the perfection of] wisdom: this should be explained exten- 
sively in the section on “the objects of bodhisattvahood.” 


7. General Comments on Good Dharmas [112c10] 


The habitual rewards of the six perfections have already been given in six 
types. All good dharmas are also likewise. If we were to examine these 
dharmas in detail for a long time, this would become increasingly clear. But 
I do not want to make many troublesome explanations, nor do I wish to 
explain too much. Accept the oral explanations you have been faced with, 
and these should be discussed broadly in accordance with the thoughts [and 
capacity of the listener]. 

The transmission of the Vaipulya [Mahayana] masters says that when 
the marks from owing a debt to the three treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha] become apparent, recompense must surely be paid. Master Nan- 
yüeh [Hui-ssu] said, "If you have something, it is good to use it to pay recom- 
pense, and if you do not have anything you may have to abandon your prac- 
tice and run around in circles [to find a way to pay recompense].” This has 


Later section: see the extensive sec- The Vaipulya masters 387; SE B: the 


tion on “Contemplating the Objects of 
Dhyana Concentration" at Mo-ho chih- 
kuan 117a24-131C24. 

The objects of bodhisattvahood # 3% 
FR: section 10 of this chapter VII on “Con- 
templation Proper, which was left unfin- 
ished. Perhaps the fact that Chih-i goes on 
to explain this topic in some detail here 
indicates that he was aware that this sec- 
tion would ultimately be left unfinished? 


identity of these masters is unknown. 


If you have something, it is good to use 
it to pay recompense, and if you do not 
have anything you may have to abandon 
your practice and run around in circles 
Z; EUH DKE E. A ELSE GCSE (T 1E Uu 75 B6 
3K: the source of this saying attributed to 
Chih-i's teacher is unknown. It is unclear 
how long this "quote" continues. In Ikedas 
Teihonkudoku (607), the end-quote does 
not appear until just before the next quote. 
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two meanings. The offences that sentient beings have committed in the past 
are beyond measure; the debt owed to the three treasures does not end with 
just one item. [One should be] like an arhat who first directly takes up the 
path without rushing to compensate for his [past evil] karma; therefore this 
is called “resisting responsibility” AKA. If a practitioner abandons the medi- 
tation chamber and instead practices the clamor of begging, and continues 
this confused activity for many years, how can this not become a [demonic] 
matter of Mara? For now do not concern yourself with compensation [for 
evil karma], but merely be determined in cultivating the true teachings of 
the Buddhas and exhibit the culmination of your own [practice]. "Culminat- 
ing" && means maintaining the destruction of passionate afflictions and real- 
izing the forbearance that comes from [the realization of] non-arising, and 
within the realm of the Dharma Body to extensively pay homage to all of the 
three treasures. Then you return and reenter [the cycle of] birth and death 
and pay recompense for sentient beings [through compassionate actions]. 
The bodhisattvas at this stage are no longer accused of "resisting respon- 
sibility.” Again, “culminating” V. means waiting for your work to reach 
its fullness so that both the teaching and practice are established, and the 
resultant rewards spontaneously arrive; at that time the three treasures can 
be compensated. Thus it is not the case that you are "resisting responsibility" 
and do not intend to pay compensation. Rather, you are seeking for a little 
"extension" [on the loan, as it were], which will certainly be covered [eventu- 
ally]. How can this not be an admirable matter? If you abandon your practice 
and leave the meditation chamber, there will certainly be a price to be paid. 
Without reading or chanting [the sutras] or listening or studying, or running 
your own private business, you will certainly have to use various means to 
seek material wealth to pay recompense. This interpretation is in line with 
that of the Upasaka-sila Sūtra. The sūtra says that if one is indebted in mate- 
rial things to the three treasures, that person should cultivate the path, and 
those who seek to attain [the levels of] a stream-enterer to that of an arhat 
should not be required to pay recompense. Those who do not study the path 


In his Gendaigoyaku (560), the quote is 
only one line, with the rest commentary 
by Chih-i. I follow the short quote. 


Upasaka-sila Sutra: see the passage at 
T 24.1046c15-1047a2, which tells of lay 
bodhisattvas and lay disciples attaining 
immeasurable merit even while maintain- 
ing their lay lives. The "quote" that follows 
here is at best a very free paraphrase of the 
sütra content. 


Again, it is not clear how far the quote 
continues. In Ikedas Teihonkudoku (608), 
the end-quote continues to the end of the 
paragraph. In his Gendaigoyaku (561), the 
quote stops at "an arhat should not be 
required to pay recompense.” I have left 
off the quotation marks to indicate that 
it is a paraphrase and that it is not clear 
how much of the text is attributed to the 
sütra itself. 
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should quickly pay recompense [by other means]. If arhats use things [that 
belong to] the Buddha, this should not be considered an offence. 


2. The Marks of Evil Karma [1131] 


[113a] Next is clarifying the marks of evil [karma]. There are a great 
many types of evil, but for now [we will look at them] in terms of the six 
obscurations. All have six variations [as above]. 


1. The Obscuration of Parsimony [113a2] 


[First is] the marks of the obscuration of parsimony. [1] If you see the three 
treasures, your teacher, monks, father, or mother, their appearance emaci- 
ated, or their bodies naked, or their clothing of [plain] blue thread, or suf- 
fering from hunger, or their temples and houses in ruins; and see that all 
[material] things have been guarded, sealed up, and closed off [instead of 
being given away to help the people in need], this is different from [in fact, 
the opposite of] the previous [content of the good dharmas]. The previous 
people [who practice the six perfections] rejoice in handling things [to give 
it away], but here [those who are parsimonious, stingy, and covetous] are 
like beggars who get angry and abusive with regard to [material] things. 
For the previous [type of person], things are a tool for expressing giving; for 
these [who are parsimonious], things are a tool for expressing stinginess. [2] 
Or, you perceive a stingy person come and appear in front of you, [and so 
forth]. These are called the arising of the marks of the resultant recompense 
from the obscuration of parsimony. All together there are six variations that 
should be known as explained previously. 


2. Breaking the Precepts [11328] 


The marks of breaking the precepts: If you see that the images of the three 
treasures, as well as your teachers, monks, elders, and including your par- 
ents, have been beheaded and have fallen to the earth, unable to arise, or 
their bodies have been broken and have suffered from being whipped; or 
you see that their bodies and heads are in different places, and the temples 
and houses scattered and in ruins; or see your parents being reviled and the 
three treasures being rebuked; or you see people rejoice in killing, or butch- 


Six obscurations 78x: the six defile- the precepts SEX (duhsila), anger WE 
ments that “cover” the mind (sadvipaksa), — (vyapada), indolence/sloth ##& (kusida), 
the opposite of the six perfections: par- — distractedness/lack of concentration fk 
simony/stinginess/covetousness/greed — &l (viksepa), stupidity/ignorance 3X 
EA (mátsarya), immorality/breaking — (müdha) 
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ers of babies come and dwell in your midst. Again, [you see] evil birds and 
poisonous insects become connected to your body and neck. These are all 
marks of recompense from the obscuration of hatred [and thus breaking the 
precepts]. These also have six variations as explained above. 

If you see impurities [such as] feces, urine, corpses, and other stink- 
ing objects blocking the path, or deep water across the road so that you are 
unable to proceed; or see a person with whom you have had a licentious rela- 
tionship in the past, again indicating impure features and defilements that 
you should be ashamed of; or you perceive that your own body is a place that 
stinks; or see many licentious people come and speak of the indulgent life; 
or see birds, beasts, and people involved in sexual intercourse; these are all 
marks of recompense from the offences of lust. These also have six variations. 

If you see during your single life things being stolen, or [see] the owner 
of stolen material come and angrily take back those things, or see someone 
who likes to steal come and encourage others to steal things; these are all the 
marks and resultant recompense of stealing. These also have six variations 
as explained above. 

If you see your father, mother, teacher, monks, or outsiders quarreling 
with poisonous anger, making various criticisms and denigrating them- 
selves; or you see someone coming who has many verbal faults, these are 
the marks of the resultant recompense from the four verbal faults [of lying, 
slander, harsh words, and frivolous speech]. These also have six variations. 

If you see a drunk person vomiting or laying down or in disarray, or see 
your own body sunk in darkness [from intoxication], these are all marks of 
the resultant recompense from drinking intoxicating beverages. These also 
have six variations. 

These are all marks of the resultant recompense from the obscurations 
of breaking the precepts 


3. Ihe Other Four Obscurations [113a25] 


The other four obscurations should be known as with the above examples, so 
it is not necessary to list them all. 

Again, if you have internal mental suffering, this comes from the habit- 
ual [effects] of killing; if you have internal mental depression, this comes 
from the habitual [effects] of stealing; if you have internal mental agitation, 
this comes from the habitual [effects] of lust; if they all arise together, this is 
from the habitual [effects] of them all. 


3. Commentary with Questions and Answers [13228] 


Third is commentary on the appearance of the marks of good and evil 
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[karma] and how they are not the same in being an obstacle [to the path]. 
[There are four options:] [1] not an obstacle and yet an obstacle; [2] an obsta- 
cle and yet not an obstacle; [3] an obstacle and not an obstacle both being an 
obstacle; and [4] an obstacle and not an obstacle [113b] both not an obstacle. 

"Not an obstacle and yet an obstacle" means: If a person first arouses 
good marks and at that time rejoices, but later arouses passions and arro- 
gance and is scornful of others, and depending on these [limited] marks of 
enlightenment make them the basis for pride, gradually becoming defiled 
with [desire for] fame, his faults and mistakes will be repeated, his mind 
will retrogress and the Dharma be destroyed, he will abandon the precepts 
and return to lay life, and produce evil [karma]. Certainly at first this was a 
cause for good that was not an obstacle, but later became evil that was a great 
obstacle [to the path]. 

"An obstacle and yet not an obstacle" means: suppose at first there is 
the arousal of evil marks but through shame and fear you strive to repent of 
this evil, to sever the mental continuity [with past evil deeds] and for a long 
time do not give rise to evil, striving to do various good [deeds] until you 
accomplish the great matter [of enlightenment]. Certainly at first this was a 
cause for obstacles, but latter became something that was not an obstacle [to 
the path]. 

"Both being an obstacle" and "both not an obstacle" should be known 
in the same way. 

"Not an obstacle and yet an obstacle" [also] means, when good [karma] 
is about to perish and yet its marks are [still] manifested, this perishing of 
good makes the arising of evil appear. "An obstacle and yet not an obstacle" 
[also] means, when evil [karma] is about to perish and yet its marks are [still] 
manifested, this [perishing of] evil makes the arising of good appear. “An 
obstacle and not an obstacle both not an obstacle" refers to marks in which 
good appears and is not perishing, and evil is not arising. "An obstacle and 
not an obstacle both an obstacle" refers to evil appearing and not perishing, 
and good not arising. These are expressions in terms of the early [appear- 
ance] of good [karma], where good is not an obstacle and evil is an obstacle 
[to the path], as analyzed above. If expressed in terms of the real truth 
(paramartha-satya) [that is, in terms of emptiness], the above-mentioned 
"good" and “evil” are all obstacles [to the path]. Therefore it says in the Sutra 


Sutra on the Obstacles of Pure Karma i# summary of the main point of the sutra; 
KERR — 0) ER — 573€ f: a very short see T 24.1097b8-16 for a passage that 
Vinaya text referred to here for the first reflects Chih-i's quote: 
and only time in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The Buddha said to Mañjuśrī, “As for 
Rather than a strict quote, it is a succinct obstacles BEBE, covetous desire is an obsta- 
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on the Obstacles of Pure Karma that all evil is an obstacle and all good is an 
obstacle. If expressed in terms of conventionality, good and evil [at the level] 
of the real truth are all obstacles. If expressed in terms of the Middle, good 
and evil [at the level] of conventionality are all obstacles. Therefore obstacles 
are never exhausted. 

Next, the arising in the mind of the habitual causes of good and evil are 
easy to know. The arising of the marks of the resultant recompense of good 
and evil [on the other hand] are difficult to know. If the marks of the rewards 
of good are helped by the arising of thoughts of good habitual causes, or are 
manifested before or after them, in many cases these are the marks of the 
nature of goodness. If they arise alone and spontaneously, in many cases 
these are the marks of unproduced goodness. If the marks of the resultant 
recompense of evil are helped by the arising of thoughts of evil habitual 
causes, before or after, in many cases these are [the marks of] the nature of 
evil. If they are not helped by the arising of habitual [causes], in many cases 
they are different from unproduced evil. 

Again, if the resultant recompense of good and evil arise alone and 
spontaneously, although these are classified as “unproduced,’ their reality 
is difficult to clarify, and in many cases they tend to mix with the demonic 
marks of Mara. If you wish to discriminate these further, they must be exam- 
ined with great care. You should use emptiness to clarify good and evil and 
the ten destinies and test them thoroughly. If there are faults or inadequa- 
cies, these are the marks of Mara. If not, then they are [truly] unproduced. 
Again, test them thoroughly with the three phases [of arising, changing, and 
perishing]. That is, do they abide for a long time, or come frequently? Again, 
do they destroy the mind of dhyàna meditation? If they have these three 
[marks], they are the marks of Mara. If they do not have these three marks, 
they are unproduced. 

Again, when the marks of evil are manifested, the first time you may be 
angry, the next time you may be composed, and the third time you may be 
joyful, some people may feel admonished, and some people may reject [the 
marks]. You should know that all [113c] these are marks of evil about to perish. 


cle, hateful greed is an obstacle, ignorance 
is an obstacle, giving is an obstacle, keep- 
ing the precepts is an obstacle, patience 
is an obstacle, diligence is an obstacle, 
dhyàna meditation is an obstacle, wis- 
dom is an obstacle, conceptualizing the 
Buddha is an obstacle, conceptualizing 
the Dharma is an obstacle, conceptu- 
alizing the Sangha is an obstacle, con- 
ceptualizing emptiness is an obstacle, 


conceptualizing no marks is an obstacle, 
conceptualizing spontaneity is an obsta- 
cle. conceptualizing non-action is an 
obstacle, conceptualizing non-arising is 
an obstacle. Mafijusri, the gist of the mat- 
ter is, all dharmas involve both binding 
and liberation. You should know in this 
way everything is a [possible] obstacle [to 
the path]. 
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If your aspiration [for enlightenment] is right and true, and your under- 
standing of wisdom is clear, you should know well the various marks [of 
karma], each and every one without error. Do not be deluded by various 
obstacles; discipline your mind and realize the truth and grow further in 
clarity. When you attain extra strength in your practice, you can discrimi- 
nate the various aspects of karma with penetrating mastery, and thus also 
save others. Even if you are not able to discriminate the marks of karma [in 
minute detail] with all its threads and fragments, if you know in general that 
it is an obstacle, and there is nothing to become attached to, and discipline 
your mind and contemplate the truth [of emptiness], then karma will not be 
able to obstruct you [in attaining the path]. If basically you do not have an 
understanding mind [of wisdom], and instead arouse a perverse aspiration, 
when you see these marks [of karma] you will give rise to passionate attach- 
ments, and Mara will take advantage of this to enter and bring about various 
fortunes and misfortunes, and because of these you will arouse further [pas- 
sionate attachments], you will barter for material wealth and food, and when 
you die you will be reborn in the realm of the hungry ghosts. Who would say 
that this is not a “demonic dhyana’? 

If you are to “correct yourself and correct others,’ you must attain the 
intent [of enlightenment], so earnestly do your practice for enlightenment 
yourself. Again, it is through the oral transmission of your teacher that the 
words [of teaching] are clarified, so do not therefore become boastful and 
delude yourself into [thinking that you can easily judge between] hot and 
cold, which would be a great disaster. I urge you deeply, [again] I urge you 
deeply, that those who come after us be very careful [in these matters]. 

Question: if the spirit of the meditation chamber 3183518 is guarding it 
from malice, why should one be perturbed? 

Answer: It is as you say. It is like in the [secular] world, a friendly army 
has a police officer who only keeps watch for trouble and protects against 
evil. The responsible person is careful with [material] things so that [others] 
are unhindered. When [the marks of] karma appear and you are faced with 
retribution, you should understand them in accordance with this. 


Correct yourself and correct others H correcting others; 3. responding well 
IE JE ft: although this is not identified as to questions and answers; and 4. well 
a quote, it probably reflects a passage in understanding the meaning of causes 
the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.625b4ff, and conditions..." 
which begins: A police officer J&1&: this translation 


The Buddha said to Kasyapa, "Good son. follows the explanation by Chan-jan (BT- 
A bodhisattva-mahasattva discrimi- V, 173), that is, an officer who is in charge 
nates in revealing great parinirvana with of handling trouble, perhaps the chief of 
four meanings: 1. correcting oneself, 2. Military Police? 
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Again, the various names, teachings, and features of the essence of karma 
are as [explained in] the Abhidharma and the Cheng shih lun treatises. If you 
wish to perform contemplation and destroy karma, this is explained in detail 
in the Middle Treatise. These two traditions each have their strengths and 
weaknesses, but the current intent [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] is different than 
these. With regard to clarifying good and evil, they are sufficient if not taken 
in excess. If used to discriminate broadly, they may hinder the true path, and 
if you are merely aiming to directly destroy [karma], they do not provide full 
knowledge of the proper and auxiliary steps on the path and how to medi- 
ate them, and so their methods are not complete. The current [teaching of] 
cessation-and-contemplation [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] may be insufficient 
in clarifying [all the details of] the marks of karma, but the methods of con- 
templation [provided] are more than enough. 


4. Cultivating Cessation-and-Contemplation [113c19] 


Four, cultivating cessation-and-contemplation [with regard to the marks of 
karma also] involves ten [modes of contemplation].] 


1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable [113c20] 


What are the objects of karma as "conceivable"? [The Ta chih tu lun explains 
that] if karma is able to beckon retribution [of rebirth] in the three evil des- 
tinies, these involve upper, middle, and lower [of the realms of hell, beasts, 
and hungry ghosts], and if karma is able to beckon the reward [of rebirth] 
in the three good destinies, these involve upper, middle, and lower [of the 


Abhidharma and Cheng shih lun: È 
AW Bim: the Inyé and Ikeda (Kenkya- 
chüshaku, 430) point to specific passages 
in Abhidharma texts and the Cheng shih 
lun: see T 28.579b-584c T 28.812b-815b; 
and T 32.289c-308c. 


Middle Treatise: see the seventeenth 
section on "Contemplating Karma" at T 
30. 21b20-23c14. 

Ia chih tu lun explains that if karma 
...1 this is a summary of a longer passage 
on "The Various Categories of Beings" 
at T 25.279c6-18; see Lamotte, Le Traité 
4, 1951-52, translated into English by 
Chodron (4, 1601-2): 

Beings (sattva). - The name (prajnapti) 
of "being" is given to the five skandhas 


(skandha), to the eighteen elements 
(dhatu), to the twelve bases of con- 
sciousness (a€yatana), to the six elements 
(dhatu) [of the human body], to the 
twelve causes (nidana) and to a quan- 
tity of dharmas; they are gods (deva), 
humans (manusya), cows (go), horses 
(asva), etc. 

There are two kinds of beings: mobile 
(cala) or still (Santa): the mobile ones 
produce physical and mental actions 
(kayavakkarman), the still ones are 
unable to do so; material (rüpin) or 
immaterial (arüpin); with two feet or 
without feet; four-footed or multi-footed; 
worldly (laukika) or supraworldly (lokot- 
tara); big (mahat) or small (alpa); noble 
(bhadrárya) or ordinary (prthagjana). 
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realms of asuras, humans, and divine beings], and nonpropelling karma 
beckons the reward of [birth in the realms of] form and no-form. In this way 
karma beckons [rebirth as] body-and-mind fl, and by returning to the 
delusions of [a life with] body-and-mind, you arouse the four warped views 
[that the world is permanent, full of pleasure, having selfhood, and pure 
(nitya-sukha-atma-suci)], and you are unable to sever [rebirth in this cycle 
of] birth and death; truly this is how it happens. Now contemplate karma as 
non-karma [that is, as empty], and that perverted delusions do not [truly] 
arise, and through this extinguish the defilements [of passionate afflictions]. 
This is called the contemplation of karma by $rávakas. 

If you contemplate karma as [arising] from ignorance, and that karma is 
a result of ignorance, and [the rest of the twelvefold chain of causality from] 
name-and-form up to [the cycle of] birth-and-death is a result of karma, and 
that if you know [the truth about] ignorance and do not arouse a grasping 
for existence, then ignorance wil perish and therefore all [karmic volitional 
actions will perish. This is the contemplation of karma by pratyekabuddhas. 

If you contemplate karma and volitional actions as illusory phantasms, 
and that these illusory phantasms are empty, and this emptiness is nirvana, 
this is called the contemplation of karma by those of the Shared Teachings. 


There are beings predestined to dam- 
nation (mithydtvaniyata), predestined 
to salvation (samyaktvaniyata) or with- 
out predestination (aniyata); unhappy 
(duhkha), happy (sukha) or neither 
unhappy nor happy (aduhkhdsukha); 
higher (agra), middling (madhya) or 
lower (avara); still practicing (Saiksa), no 
longer practicing (asaiksa) or neither one 
nor the other (naivasaiksanasaiksa); con- 
scious (sarnjfià), unconscious (asamjna), 
or neither conscious nor unconscious 
(naivasamjninasamjnin); belonging to 
the desire realm (kamadhatu), to the 
form realm (rüpadhatu) or to the form- 
less realm (arüpadhàtu). 

Beings belonging to the desire realm 
are of three kinds: as a result of their 
roots of good (kusalamüla), they are 
higher (agra), middling (madhya) or 
lower (avara). The higher ones are the six 
classes of the gods of desire (kamadeva); 
the middling ones are those among 
humans who are wealthy and noble; the 
lower ones are those among humans who 


are vile. The four continents (dvipaka) 
are distinguished by differences in face. 
Bad beings are also of three categories: 
the higher are the damned (naraka); the 
middling ones are the animals (tiryafic), 
the lower are the pretas. 


Nonpropelling karma TEŽ beckons 
the reward of [birth in the realms of] 
form and no-form: the Inyó identifies this 
phrase as from the commentary to the 
Abhidharma-kosa, T 29.237a21. The DDB 
has: "activity (karma) that is neither nega- 
tive nor positive. Karma which is neither 
felicitous #& (punya) nor evil J (apunya), 
but is also not simply a matter of being 
‘neutral’ In most cases it is a more refined 
function of karma, since both the good 
and bad forms occur within the desire 
realm, while ‘inactive [or nonpropelling] 
karma is a result that is related to exis- 
tence in the two upper realms of form 
and formlessness. One of the three kinds 
of karma — €. (Skt. aninjyam karma, 
Gnaifijya, anefija, acalakarma).” 
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If you contemplate karma as like the great earth, able to give birth to 
various sprouts, and that the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddha] all 
arise through karma, this is called [114a] the contemplation of karma by 
those of the Distinct Teachings. 

These are all [contemplations of] objects that are conceivable, and are 
not what is used here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan]. 


Objects as Inconceivable [11421] 


[The contemplation of] objects as inconceivable is [as follows]. As the 
[Lotus] Sütra says, "Having profoundly mastered the marks of offences and 
merit": "offences" refers to [rebirth in] the three evil [destinies], and “merit” 
refers to [rebirth in] the three good [destinies]. If you merely understand 
the marks of karma for the three evil destinies, and do not have penetrating 
understanding of the three good [destinies including that] of human and 
divine beings, this cannot be "profound mastery? Penetrating [both] evil 
and good is truly "profound mastery.’ If you penetrate the marks of good 
and evil karma only in the sense of [identifying] good and evil, this is not 
called “profound mastery.” Again, “good” and “evil” [as opposites of each 
other] are both evil; to be free from good and free from evil are both “good”; 
this is “profound mastery.’ Again, penetrating good and evil in the human 
and divine realms involves extremes of [the realm of] birth and death; the 
penetrating of nirvana by those of the two vehicles is free from good and 
free from evil, but this is emptiness as an extreme [that is, emptiness in con- 
trast to being or non-emptiness]; this merely involves [the duality] of two 
extremes, so it is not called “profound mastery.’ Again, everything involving 
[the duality of] two extremes is evil, and is not called “profound mastery?” 
Bodhisattvas of the Distinct Teachings are able to penetrate [beyond] the 
shallowness of two extremes and gradually advance to profound mastery; 
therefore this is called “profound mastery" However, [bodhisattvas of] the 
Distinct Teachings gradually [and not immediately] advance [to profundity], 
so this is not [ultimate] “profound mastery.’ Those of the Perfect Teaching 
have penetrating understanding of deep karma even with regard to shallow 
karma, and therefore they deserve [to be described as] "having profoundly 
mastered the marks of offences and merit, and universally illuminating 
the ten directions.” In this way they have profound mastery of reality, can 


Having profoundly mastered the  chih-kuan; see note at 111c27. 
marks of offences and merit REJE tE And universally illuminating the ten 
#4: from the Devadatta chapter of the directions 3888 5^ T- 4: the second part of 
Lotus Sutra, T 9.35b28; this has been the phrase from the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.35b28; 
quoted many times already in the Mo-ho see previous note. 
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discern the three realms without a warped view, and can realize emptiness 
[directly] without any shortcuts. This is the meaning here. 

Contemplate a single thought as it arises, that it includes [all] the ten 
dharma-realms [from hell to Buddha], which is [also] called the "ten direc- 
tions" [or, is the same as “everywhere” ]. The “ten directions" refer to the “cir- 
cumstantial recompense" [of our environment]; the "ten destinies" refer to 
the "direct karmic recompense” [of our specific minds and bodies]. If there 
is no “circumstantial recompense’ there is no “direct karmic recompense’; 
if there is direct karmic recompense, we already have the hundred dharmas 
[from the interaction of the ten suchlike characteristics] such as your nature, 
appearances, and beginning-and-end-ultimately-equal [and so forth]; this 
is also called “one hundred directions.” [All of] these dharmas are included 
in the karma of one single thought; therefore it is said that one karmic deed 
includes all karmic deeds. The Avatamsaka Sütra says: "Son of the Buddha. 
The nature of the mind is one; how is it that various karma arises?" The 
answer is: it is analogous to the great earth which is one but is able to give rise 
to various sprouts. If the earth receives rain, [both] poisonous and medicinal 
[herbs] spring forth simultaneously. Now, when the ground of the Dharma- 
nature j51t35 receives the rain that comes from practicing the path 7718 
M, the sprouts of good and evil karma compete to arise in a single thought. 
"Karma" is thus called the “dharma realm" i£ #, and includes all dharmas. 
Therefore this is called “objects as inconceivable.” 


Shortcuts #2: The Kogi (BT-V, 176) 
identifies this phrase as appearing in the 
“Enjoyment in Untroubled Ease” chapter 
i843 RE of Chuang-tzu. 

If there is no “circumstantial recom- 
pense," there is no “direct karmic rec- 
ompense" Z; SE #7) 1& IE $t: or, if there is 
no environment, there is no birth with a 
personal body and mind? 

Hundred dharmas 4 i*:: see the analy- 
sis of the interpenetration of the ten desti- 
nies and ten suchlike characteristics into 
a hundred and then a thousand dharmas, 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 52coff. 

Son of the Buddha. The nature of the 
mind is one; how is it that various karma 
arises? fit Ott dt — z i HEA fe TE SEE: 
see the Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.427a3-9, 


the opening question of a long chapter on 
"Clarifying Difficulties." For a translation 
of this section see CLEARY, Flower Orna- 
ment Scripture, 298-311. 


The great earth is one but is able to give 
rise to various sprouts XJ — BE/E EEF: 
the answer to the question appears later in 
the chapter of the Avatamsaka Sutra at T 
9.428a16-17, b1-2 (CLEARY, 303): 

It is analogous to the great earth being 
one but is able to give birth to various 
sprouts; the nature of the earth is not 
different or distinct. All dharmas are 
also like this.... It is analogous to the 
great earth being one but is able to give 
birth to various sprouts without either 
enmity nor intimacy. The Buddhas fields 
of merit are also like this. 
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2. Arousing Compassion [114a21] 


Thus if you have profound mastery [and penetrating understanding] of the 
objects of karma, including both good and evil, then compassion will arise. 
The principle of offences and merit is neither a matter of being "contrary" 
nor being “in accord" 3E3&3EJIR, but being contrary [to the principle] results 
in offences and being in accord with [principle] results in merit. 

For example, in terms of the worldly truth, the names and forms and 
various material things also are not a matter of being "contrary" or "in 
accord,’ but if you steal [some material thing] this is an offence that will 
result in the evil karma of the three [evil] destinies. If you abandon [material 
things], this will produce merit that will result in karma [for birth] in the 
three good destinies. Bodhisattvas have profound mastery in this way con- 
cerning being contrary or in accord, arousing pity with regard to that which 
is contrary, and arousing compassion with regard to that which is in accord. 

In terms of the real truth of emptiness, the path is taught without words, 
so it involves neither being "contrary" nor "in accord? “Contrary” in this 
context refers to the karma from the defilements of the six destinies [from 
hell to the realm of gods], and "in accord" refers to the undefiled karmic 
reward [of enlightenment] of those of the three vehicles. Bodhisattvas have 
profound mastery [of the truth] of emptiness that does not involve being 
"contrary" or “in accord, and so with regard to what is "contrary" [114b] 
they arouse pity, and with regard to what is "in accord" they arouse compas- 
sion. 

The truth of the Middle Path also does not involve being "contrary" or 
“in accord.” "Contrary" in this context refers to the karma of the extremes 
of defiled and undefiled, and "in accord" refers to the karma of the Middle 
Path that is neither defiled nor undefiled. When the Lotus Sütra says, 
“Attained after cultivating karmic deeds for a long time,’ this is the karma 
[that is meant here]. Bodhisattvas have profound mastery of the true aspect 
[of reality] of the Middle Path that do not involve being "contrary" or *in 
accord, and so arouse pity with regard to what is “contrary” and arouse 
compassion with regard to what is “in accord.” If you have profound mastery 
[and penetrating understanding] that a single thought of the mind involves 
neither being "contrary" nor "in accord" [with the principle of karma], does 
not involve threefold distinctions [with regard to emptiness, conventional- 


Attained after cultivating karmic Such is the power of my knowledge, 
deeds for a long time A 153Pfr(5: a phrase The rays of my wisdom having an incal- 
from verses in the Lotus Sütra chapter culable glow, 
on "The Lifespan of the Tathagata," T My life-span being of numberless kalpas, 


9.43c221; Hurvitz (244 [225]) has: Gained after cultivation of long practice. 
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ity, and the Middle], and that this single thought of compassion has neither 
before nor after, this is called “true and correct aspiration for enlightenment 
(bodhicitta)-" 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [114b7] 


A peaceful mind [by realizing] the emptiness of karma involves being in 
accord with good and stopping evil. "Stopping evil" is also called "cessation" 
IE, and being in accord with good is also called “contemplation” #4. A peace- 
ful mind [by realizing] the conventionality of karma involves stopping evil 
and being in accord with good. A peaceful mind [by realizing] karma as the 
Middle involves stopping evil and being in accord with good. Since it is "in 
accord,’ it is called “contemplation”; since it is "stopping [evil]; it is called 
“cessation.” This is called “contemplation of karma as skillful means for a 
peaceful mind.” 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [114b10] 


The universal deconstruction of dharmas [with regard to the marks of 
karma] are as follows: The Abhidharma says, “Karma returns and enters 
[from?] the past, and the practitioner is restricted as if bound by shackles, so 
that he receives karmic recompense in the future.’ The Cheng shih lun says 
that karma goes from the present and enters the future, so that you receive 
karmic recompense in the future. Now you should contemplate this karma 


True and correct aspiration for enlight- 
enment i& iE 2.0: this is the phrase 
used in the original section explaining the 
arousal of compassion and the aspiration 
for enlightenment as the second of the 
ten modes of contemplation; see Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 55c26-56b12. 


Abhidharma says, "Karma returns ... 
in the future” HERRAZ Ht Ashe a 
BITA o ARK SH: the source for this inter- 
pretation is unknown. 

Bound by shackles #%: a phrase also 
used at 93c14. 

Cheng shih lun says "karma goes from 
the present and enters the future, so that 
you receive karmic recompense in the 
future" KEZ KEREARRKKR KEA: a 
summary of a passage at T 32.297b26-c1. 

Question: In the sūtras the Buddha 


explains three kinds of karma: the karma 
of present recompense, arising recom- 
pense, and later recompense RRE $8 (& 
Æ. What does this mean? 

Answer: If this body produces karma, 
then this body must receive [the resul- 
tant karmic effects]. This is called "the 
karma of present recompense.” Karma 
produced in this world can [arouse kar- 
mic effects] in the coming world. This 
is called "arising recompense.” Karma 
produced in this world can effect faults in 
the following worlds. This is called "later 
recompense.’ 

The three types of karma are also 
defined as follows (DDB): “The three kinds 
of recompense, i.e. in the present life for 
deeds now done 3i; in the next rebirth 
for deeds now done ##; and in subse- 
quent lives" (£$8. 
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[as follows]: suppose karma [arises] in the past, but the past is already gone, 
and therefore how can we say that karma exists [in the past]? Suppose karma 
[arises] in the future, but the future does not yet exist, so how can we say 
that there is karma [in the future]? Suppose karma [arises] in the present, 
but the present does not abide from thought to thought, and once a thought 
passes on it is part of the past. If a thought has not yet arrived, it is part of 
the future. [Thoughts] arise and perish; what is the "present"? If we say that 
karma exists when it passes on % and that this is the "present; then what 
passes on is karma. If [we define] karma in terms of what passes on, then the 
time that it passes on [that is, the present] passes on, so the passing on passes 
on, and so the "present" does not exist. Thus "karma" cannot be attained [or 
explained rationally]. If examined through the three times [of past, present, 
and future], and analyzed both horizontally and vertically, the karma of 
good and evil cannot be obtained [or verbally or conceptually explained]; it 
is ultimately pure. Moreover, to speak [verbally] of good and evil karma is 
merely using mundane words and conventional names to make distinctions; 
you should not upon hearing names assume that [what they refer to] is real. 
Why is this so? We basically seek the truly real, and do not seek [that which 
is merely] vain and empty designation. [That which is merely] a vain and 
empty designation has no [substantial] nature, and though distinctions are 
made forcefully, it is like pointing at empty space. [Thus you should know 
that] karma is neither [really] produced nor received; the threefold truth [of 
emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle reveals that] all are quiescent. 
Therefore this is called “the universal deconstruction of dharmas” [of the 
marks of karma]. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [114b24] 


Knowing what penetrates and what obstructs [with regard to the marks of 
karma] is as follows: you should know about suffering and the causes of suf- 
fering within the four options of karma, not-karma, both-karma-and-not- 
karma, and neither-karma-nor-not-karma, and completely know about the 
path and the extinction [of the causes of suffering] within each and every 


The passing on passes on: RA ERE not-yet-gone 
EEE: see the second chapter on "Com- The moment of going also has no going. 
ing and Going” in the Middle Treatise, ... If someone asserts that there is going 
T 30.3c5ff., esp. 4a1-6. Brian BOCKING in a moment-of-going, 
(Ph.D. thesis, vol. 2, 16-17) translates: This person is in error. 
In the already-gone there is no going The moment-of-going exists without any 
And in the not-yet-gone there is no separate “going” 
going Since the moment of going “goes” in 


Apart from the already-gone and the itself. 
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[thought] in the mind. You are accomplished in all these matters, so this is 
not like words made by insects [chewing on wood]. Therefore this is called 
"knowing what penetrates and what obstructs.” 


6. Steps on the Path [114b27] 


Adjusting the steps on the path [is as follows]: The scholars of the Cheng shih 
lun say that mental karma arising on its own is not yet [functional] karma. 
When the mind obtains real dharmas, concepts attain a conventional name, 
and volitional activity makes connections, then mental karma attains frui- 
tion. That is, there are the three bases of thought; the two types of physical 
[114c] and verbal karma are [involved in] physical form (rupa), which we 
call the mindfulness of [the impurity of] the body 43. The scholars of 
the Abhidharma say that mental activity and consciousness [lit, the “mind- 
king"] arise simultaneously. This "king" [of consciousness] is [what we refer 
to as] “the mindfulness of thoughts [as impermanent]" L&R. "Sensations" 
S< is [what we refer to as] “the mindfulness of sensations [as ultimately 
painful]" 55:2. Conceptions and other mental activity are all part of the 
skandha of volitional activity, which is [what we refer to as] “the mindfulness 
of dharmas [as being without substantial reality] 4-2. The consciousness 
and mental activity depend on physical form (rupa) to arise, which is [what 
we refer to as] the mindfulness of the body 4. Whether at the same time 
or at a different time, all things have these four mental aspects. 

Now, contemplate this karma as including the five aggregates [from 
physical form to consciousness] of the ten dharma realms [from hell to 
Buddha], and that each includes all of the four types of mindfulness. All 
karma involves the same type of physical form; this is the mindfulness of the 
body. This body is neither pure nor impure. The other four [mental] aggre- 
gates involve [the other] three types of mindfulness [of thoughts, sensations, 


Words made by insects: a reference to 
a passage in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.618b2-6 which points out that insects 
do not know whether or not the marks 
they happen to make from chewing on 
wood are words having meaning or not. 
This image has appeared many times in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see note at 10b27. 


Scholars of the Cheng shih lun say that 
mental karma arising on its own is not 
yet karma him A z: o TARERE: 


it is not clear who precisely this refers to. 


Three bases of thought = 2: of sen- 


sation 5%, body &, and dharmas/phenom- 
ena i£? Or, this could refer to “three kinds 
of mindfulness"? In any case Chih-i's use 
of these three categories is not clear here, 
especially when he brings up the "mind- 
fulness of the body,’ which in the T’ien-tai 
context is one of four types of mindful- 
ness. The rest of the four types follow, with 
no clear reference to these “three bases.” 

Scholars of the Abhidharma say 
"mental activity and consciousness arise 
simultaneously" ^E C. E [Fl FF Mz: it is 
not clear who precisely this refers to. 
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and dharmas]. These three involve neither suffering nor bliss, neither self 
nor non-self, neither permanence nor transience; they involve neither flour- 
ishing nor decaying, yet with both [aspects] involved in [the attainment of] 
nirvana and the three kind of liberation. This is called [adjusting to] the steps 
of the path. 


7. Auxiliary Methods [114c9] 


Controlling and healing through auxiliary methods for the path are [as 
follows]: you should be mindful of the thirty-two marks of the Buddha of 
manifestation KÉf [in his historical body], and be mindful of the immea- 
surable virtues of the Buddha of recompense #% [enjoying the rewards of 
his good karma], who have both destroyed the habitual causes of evil karma; 
be mindful of the Dharma-teachings Buddha that destroys habitual causes 
[of karma] and its thirty-two marks which destroy the resultant recompense 
[of karma], and so forth. Being mindful of the Dharma-teachings Buddha 
assists in destroying the resultant recompense of evil karma. Due to the 
power of being mindful of the Buddha, the obstacles of evil karma can be 
converted, and you can enter the gate of nirvana. 


8. Graded Stages of Attainment [114c14] 


When you contemplate in this way, there is no need to garrulously explain 
the upper noble | € [stages of attainment]. 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [114c14] 


Again, you should rest in patient forbearance with regard to internal and 
external obstacles, being without obstructions. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [114¢1] 


Even if you arouse [the level of] resemblance to the path, you have not yet 
realized true understanding, so you should not arouse passionate attach- 
ments to dharmas. If you do not arouse passionate attachments to dharmas 


Neither flourishing nor decaying JF% 
JEf&: see the note and discussion of "four 
types of flourishing and decay" above at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 88c18. 

Dharma-teachings Buddha i£ P345: 
this unusual rendering seems to refer to 
the teachings [Buddha Dharma] itself, so 
it is somewhat different than the usual 


"Dharma Body" which rounds out the list 
of the triple body of the Buddha, which 
is given in its more common form a few 
lines below. Chih-i sometimes uses this 
form of Buddha-body, which makes it dif- 
ficult to give a consistent interpretation of 
his theory of the three [or four] bodies of 
the Buddha. 
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you will be spontaneous and unobstructed, and flow naturally to the pure 
and cool ground [of enlightenment]. 


11. Summary [14017] 


These are the ten [modes] of contemplation of the Mahayana, by which you 
attain the immeasurable, undefiled, and pure resultant rewards [of good 
karma], obtains the unsurpassed reward [of enlightenment], and obtains 
the karmic reward of mastery. Through profound mastery you are ultimately 
undefiled by offences or merit, and therefore this is called “pure.” This is the 
Dharma Body. Turning back to the basis and returning to the source 5: 
iz Jf, wisdom is illuminated and perfected. Therefore this is called “unsur- 
passed’; this is the Body of Recompense. These forms are let down in the nine 
realms [from hell to bodhisattvahood] and manifested universally. Therefore 
this is called “mastery, and is the Body of Manifestation. In this way these 
three bodies [of the Buddha] are the high and broad way of Mahayana, the 
direct way to the seat of enlightenment. The rest is as explained above. 


Manifested universally & P4731: a in the second chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 
phrase from the closing paragraph of the — 9.15a14. This phrase has been quoted many 
25th chapter (on Avalokite$vara) of the times already; see note at 3129-10. 

Lotus Sütra, T 9.58b6; see note at 11a25. As explained above: see the summary 

Direct way to the seat of enlighten- after the original exposition on the ten 
ment i& € i85: a phrase from the verses modes of contemplation at 100a3-b16. 


5. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF DEMONIC FORCES [114c22-117a20] 


The fifth [of the ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the objects 
of demonic matters [of Mara]. When a practitioner cultivates the Four 
Samadhis, leaving behind evil and wishing to give birth to good, then 
Mara fears that this person will turn away and escape from his realm, and 
furthermore save others, so that he [Mara, thinks], “I will lose the people 
who belong to me and my palace will become empty.” Again, he anxiously 
thinks, “If this [person] attains great supranormal powers and the power 
of great wisdom, he will engage in a great battle against me, will overcome 
and restrain me, and be a great vexation for me.’ [Mara] thereupon rushes 
to keep him from attaining [enlightenment] and to destroy his good roots. 
Therefore these are called “demonic matters” [of Mara]. When the practitio- 
ner is still weak with regard to the path, [the demonic powers of] Papiyas 
are not yet put in motion, but [as you advance along the path and attempt to 
leave behind the realm of desires,] all of the demons and spirits associated 
with the six heavenly realms [of desire] will try to protect this realm and will 
certainly put these [demonic forces] into motion. A sütra says, “Not speaking 
of demonic matters and the demonic offences [115a] is for a bodhisattva to 
be a bad friend” If you have a penetrating understanding of the deviant and 
correct [matters concerning demonic forces], the yearning to embrace them 
will pale. Know that the suchness of the demonic realm and the suchness 
of the Buddha realm are of one suchness and not two, undiscriminated and 
of one mark ^55 —fHR, so do not mourn concerning the demonic, or rejoice 
over the Buddha, but rest peacefully in true reality. If you are able to be this 


also be bad friends, if they do not teach 
about demonic matters and do not teach 
about demonic offences or speak of them. 
A demon can take the form of a Buddha 
and appear in this guise, kill [the spirit of 
the] bodhisattvas, and make them depart 
from the six perfections. 


Demonic matters [of Mara] & 3: see 
also the shorter analysis of this topic in the 
Shorter Manual, T 46.470b1-471b1. 


Papiyas iE J: the lord of demons, 
another name for Mara. "Transliteration 
of the Sanskrit; also Papiyan, meaning 
‘devil’ ‘evil demon; J& or demon king; K 


F, the Evil One 4, the Murderer RË, 
Mara, because he strives to kill all good- 
ness" (DDB). 


Not speaking of demonic matters and 
the demonic offences is for a bodhisattva 
to be a bad friend RFR JET RARE 
EHR: see a passage in the Paricavimsati 
Sutra, T 8.241a-c, which includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Subhüti, bodhisattva-mahasattvas can 


The suchness of the demonic realm 
and the suchness of the Buddha realm € 
FF AN BE FERN: see the Suürangama Samadhi 
Sutra, T 15.639c15, which has the phrase, 
“The suchness of the demonic realm and 
the suchness of the Buddha realm are nei- 
ther two nor distinct.” 

This has been referred to above in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, see note at 50a4-5 for a 
translation of the context. 
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way, perverse [evil] will not obstruct the right [path], and even if vexations 
arise from the presence of Mara, this is still exceedingly good. 

Now the clarification [of matters] concerning Mara consists of five 
[parts]: 1. Distinctions concerning similarities and differences; 2. Clarifica- 
tion of the marks of the arising [of demonic influences]; 3. Clarification of 
their obstructions and disturbances; 4. Clarifying ways to control [demonic 
matters]; and 5. Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation. 


1. Distinctions concerning Similarities and Differences [11526] 


Similarities and differences [are as follows: there are four categories of 
demonic forces.] [1] the demons of the skandhas Æ are those associ- 
ated with the objects of the [five] aggregates (skandha), the [twelve] sense 
entrances (dyatana), and the [eighteen] sense realms (dhatu) IS A F; [2] the 
demons of passionate afflictions Jtt are those associated with the objects 
of the passionate afflictions; [3] the demon of death 7I refers to disease as 
the cause of death, and is associated with the objects of disease; here we will 
clarify [4] the supernatural demons KFR. 

The difference between the four warped [views that the world is perma- 
nent, full of pleasure, endowed with selfhood, and pure (nitya-sukha-àtma- 
$uci)] and the four demonic forces is as follows. The four warped views are all 
a part of the demons of passionate afflictions; because of the demons of pas- 
sionate afflictions there are the demons of the aggregates, sense entrances, 
[and sense realms]; because of the demons of the aggregates and senses, 
there is the demon of death; and one speaks of the supernatural demons 
because one has not yet escaped this triple world. 

As for the similarities and differences [in demonic forces] in the realm 
beyond [delusions] #4}, having destroyed the four warped views within 
the [triple] realm I (of desire, form, and no-form) you can get past all of 
the demons of [ordinary] constituent [samsara], but if [vestiges of] the four 
warped views such as [the world is] impermanent and so forth remain, these 
become the demons of passionate afflictions in the realm beyond [delusions]. 
Because of these demons of passionate afflictions, there are the visible forms 


If [vestiges of] the four warped views 
such as [the world is] impermanent and 
so forth remain "Efi 85 PU: Usually 
the "four perversions’ or “warped views" 
are to be attached to the world as "per- 
manent, blissful, with selfhood, and pure,” 
but in the realm beyond delusions, the 
vestiges of the four warped views are to be 
attached to the opposite views of imper- 


manence, suffering, non-selfhood, and 
impurity? 

This may refer to a passage from the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.761a-b, 
which speaks of the demon Papiyas 
and our attachments to objects of the 
five desires of the senses. This has been 
referred to above in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
see note at 20b13. 
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that are “equal with the unequalled,” which are the demons of the skandhas 
of the realm beyond [delusions]. Due to the demons of the skandhas, there 
is death. As for the resultant recompense of those in the three levels of erudi- 
tion and ten noble stages, up to the level of “equivalent to awakening,” these 
people have already passed beyond three types of demonic forces [of the 
skandhas, passionate afflictions, and the supernatural] and are only faced 
with one: the demon of death. These are the three demonic forces [of the 
skandhas, passionate afflictions, and death] of the realm beyond [delusions]; 
there are no demons of the sixth heavenly realm, but since the Red-colored 


Visible forms that are "equal with the 
unequalled” #535 f: Skt. asamasama- 
rupa), “equal to the unequalled (Buddha).” 
In the realm beyond delusions, one who is 
seen as equal to the ideal (of Buddhahood) 
can be a “demon” that distracts from 
enlightenment? 


Resultant recompense of those in the 
three levels of erudition and ten noble 
stages —'E-T (ERE: a phrase from the 
Jen wang ching, T 8.828a1. This phrase has 
also been referred to many times already 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Passed beyond three types of demonic 
forces =f E24 ...: although the context 
seems quite different, see the Ying lo ching 
at T 24.1012c27-1013214: 


Son of the Buddha, the bodhisattva with 
the necklace of Mani jewels is one of 
those with the nature of [the level] equiv- 
alent to awakening. His name is Vajra- 
wisdom Banner Bodhisattva. He dwells 
at the peak of quiescent concentration, 
and with the power of great vows dwells 
alive for a hundred kalpas, cultivating 
a thousand samadhis and entering the 
Vajra Samadhi, simultaneously merging 
with the marks of all dharma-nature, 
the two truths, and the one truth. Again, 
he dwells for a thousand kalpas study- 
ing Buddhahood with dignity, like the 
king of elephants carefully watching the 
ambulating lions. Again, he cultivates 
Buddhahood with immeasurable, incon- 
ceivable, supranormal, and transforma- 
tive methods, and therefore all Buddha- 


dharmas appear before him. He enters 
the Buddhas place of practice and sits 
on the Buddhas seat of enlightenment, 
and conquers the three [types of] demons. 
Again, he dwells for 10,000 kalpas and 
is transformed and becomes a Buddha, 
entering great quiescent concentration, 
with awakening equivalent to the Bud- 
dhas and [realizing] the two truths of the 
realm beyond [delusions]. neither exis- 
tent nor non-existent, without thoughts 
and without form, without any remain- 
ing habitual causes or effects, appear- 
ing the same as the Buddhas of old, but 
having a name of a Manifestation [Body 
of a Buddha?]. Appearing with various 
forms and thought, he teaches and saves 
sentient beings, appearing the same as 
the Buddhas of old, constantly practicing 
the Middle Path. He has great bliss and is 
without action, but has the differences of 
arising and perishing.... Constantly stay- 
ing on the Middle Path and transcend- 
ing all dharmas, he overcomes the four 
[types of] demons. 

Sixth heavenly realm XK: the sixth 
of the six heavenly realms of desire; the 
heaven where one enjoys objects of bliss 
created by other divine beings (paranir- 
mita vasavartin 4t (LE TE X). The pps has: 
"The sixth of the six heavens of desire, 
or affliction heavens, the last of the six 
devalokas 7x &k X, the abode of Mahésvara 
(Siva), and of Mara. The beings there 
enjoy a good environment created by oth- 
ers. Also where Papiyan, the King of the 
Maras, resides.” 
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Samadhi has not yet been fulfilled, there are still the supernatural demons. If 
sublime awakening has been perfected, ignorance is extinguished and there- 
fore there are no passionate afflictions. You do not dwell with any resultant 
recompense, and therefore there is no death. The Red-colored Samadhi is com- 
plete, so demonic matters are ultimately ended. The Avatamsaka Sūtra clarifies 
ten types of demonic forces, but they do not go beyond the meaning here. 


2. Clarifying the Marks of the Arising of Mara [115419] 


Second is clarifying the marks of the arising of Mara. In general, whether 
in charge or affiliated Æ Æ, all of these take the name of “demon” Mara X; 
if examined in detail with regard to their differences as branches, there are 
no more than three types: 1. Fearful nerve-racking demons 1815 98; 2. Form- 
shifting demons of the time periods FF 9852; and 3. the demon Mara RHH. 
Each of these three types are different in the marks that they arouse. 


1. Nerve-Racking Demons [115422] 


The arising of “nerve-racking” [demons] [is as follows]: when a person sits 
[in meditation], [these demons may] make contact with your head or face, 


Red-colored Samadhi 75 & — HW: the 
fourteenth of the twenty-five Samàdhis, 
during which one transcends the six heav- 
enly realms of desire (see Glossary). See 
the list of twenty-five Samadhis in the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.690b2-23, 
esp. line 14: "The Red-colored Samadhi 
allows you to sever [passionate attach- 
ments], save others, and allow mastery of 
existence in the heavens.” 


Ten types of demonic forces t Ñ: 
see the list of ten demonic forces in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra at T 9.663a6ff.: 


Son of the Buddha, the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva deals with ten types of 
demons. What are these ten? They are 
[1] the demons of the five skandhas A 
I, which are due to the covetous attach- 
ments of the five aggregates.[2] The 
demons of the passionate afflictions A 
T&& are the defilements of the passion- 
ate afflictions. [3] The demons of karma 
3 lm, because they are able to obstruct 
you. [4] The demons of the mind Ù 


R, because of your arrogance. [5] The 
demon of death Jt, because it means 
separating from life. [6] The heavenly 
demons K, because they arouse arro- 
gance and indolence. [7] The demons of 
losing your good roots #48 KE, because 
the mind is unrepentant. [8] The demons 
of samadhi =k, because you become 
attached to its flavor. [9] The demons 
of good friends lik, because you 
become attached to this life. And [10] 
the demons of not knowing bodhi- 
wisdom and the true Dharma ^ AU E 
EŻ, because you are unable to arouse 
great vows. Son of the Buddha, these are 
the ten types of demonic forces of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva.... 
Nerve-racking demons 1815: 
Soothill-Hodous has “A demon of the 
nerves who troubles those who sit in med- 


itation. Also J£ 2; 3.19 98.7" 


When a person sits ... with four eyes 
and two mouths: more details on these 
demons are found in the closing section 
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or make contact with your body, falling or rising repeatedly without end. 
Although this does not cause pain, it is insistent and difficult to endure. Or 
they drill into peoples ears, eyes, or nose, or embrace or attack so that you 
feel as if invaded by something, but you cannot get hold of it, and even if it 
seems you have driven it away, it appears again, or there is a ringing in your 
ears like the busy chirping of birds or insects. The faces of these demons are 
like a flat lute 3£&, with four eyes and two mouths, and so forth. 


2. Form-Shifting Demons of the Time Periods [115a26] 


Form-shifting demons of the time periods [are as follows]: The Great Collec- 
tion of Sütras explains about the twelve beasts who dwell in the mountain of 
treasures and cultivate compassion conditioned by Dharma teachings. These 


of the Secret Essential Methods for Healing 
Disease through Meditation, T 15.341a23- 
342b14, which appears to be an indepen- 
dent sütra: 


Methods for healing for the beginner 
sitting in meditation who is unable to 
attain concentration due to various anxi- 
eties and attachments by demonic forces 
(questions by Ananda). Thus have I heard. 
At one time the Buddha dwelt in Vaisali, 
in the Jetavana Park.... Mahakasyapa 
taught the thousand monks saying, “In 
counting your breath [during medita- 
tion] at a quiet place, demonic forces $ 
$ can become attached [to you], and 
you will see a demonic spirit, whose face 
is like a flat lute, with four eyes and two 
mouths, light shining from its face, with 
its hands holding weapons, as well as 
under both armpits and other parts of 
its body, its mouth chanting the words 
‘be anxious, be anxious’ J815J819, so 
that one feels locked in a ring of fire, 
attacked by lightning, sometimes arising 
and sometimes perishing, making the 
practitioner feel unstable and anxious. 
If you see this, you should quickly try to 
control it.... 

The text continues with suggestions for 
controlling the situation and further ques- 
tions along this line, which is referred to 
below at 116a12-20. 


The twelve beasts who dwell in the 
mountain of treasures and cultivate com- 
passion conditioned by Dharma teach- 
ings T- — EXE RL EU ERR: see the long 
section in The Great Collection of Sutras 
at T 13.167c-168a, concerning the twelve 
animals associated with the twelve peri- 
ods of a day, the twelve months, and the 
twelve-year cycle, but the point seems 
quite different from Chih-i' application. 
See especially 168a5-11: 


These twelve animals move constantly 
day and night within [our world of] 
Jambudvipa, and divine and human 
beings respect them, and they bring 
about benefits. When a Buddha makes 
a profound vow for a day and night, he 
constantly leads one animal on a journey 
of teaching and transformation, and the 
other eleven to peacefully dwell in cul- 
tivating compassion. This cycle is then 
repeated. [For example,] on the first day 
of the seventh month of the rat a journey 
begins, and with the sravaka vehicle all 
sentient beings with the body of a rat are 
taught to be free from their evil deeds 
and encouraged to cultivate good deeds. 
In this way you pass through thirteen 
days, and there is also a return for the rats 
[of another 13 days?]. In this way twelve 
months are exhausted; the same cycle is 
repeated over twelve years. 
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are the lords of the form-shifting [demons]. Those that appear tentatively in 
response [to conditions] do not necessarily cause afflictions, but those that 
appear in reality are able to trouble the practitioner [of meditation]. Sitting 
in meditation with deviant conceptions often results in possession by these 
form-shifting [demons]. At times [115b] they will appear as young boys or 
young girls, or as an old man or old woman, or in the form of a beast. They 
appear in various forms which are not the same. At times they entertain 
people, and at times they seem to teach or command people. 

Now I wish to distinguish the various beasts of the time periods. By 
examining the twelve time periods and at what time these [demons] come, 
you can tell which beast it is by the time it comes. If it is the time of the tiger 
1 [3:00-5:00 AM], it is a tiger JÆ [that appears], and so forth up to the time 
of the ox dt: [1:00-3:00 AM], when a bull ^F [that appears]. Again, each time 
period has three [associated animals], so that for twelve time periods there 
are [a total of] thirty-six animals. The time of the tiger has three: the first is 
a badger $8; the second is a panther $5; the third is a tiger J£. The time of 
the rabbit J| [5:00-7:00 AM] has three: fox %4, rabbit 52, and raccoon $8. The 
time of the dragon /x [7:00-9:00 AM] has three: dragon #£, scaly dragon or 
shark 3£, and fish f&. These nine are associated with the direction of the east 
and with [the element of] wood. These nine appear in order from the first 
of the month, to the middle, and through the seasons ii{#45. The time of 
the snake E [9:00-11:00 AM] has three: cicada 9, carp ##, and snake #é. The 
time of [the horse at] noon [11:00 AM-1:00 PM] has three: deer J£, horse &, 
and roebuck deer 4#. The time of the goat X [1:00-3:00 PM] has three: sheep 
*F, wild goose H, and hawk or eagle W. These nine are associated with the 
direction of the south and with fire. The time of the monkey # [3:00-5:00 
PM] has three: gibbon 4, ape 53, and monkey 7&. The time of the rooster P8 
[5:00-7:00 PM] has three: black crow 5, crow #£, and pheasant #£. The time 
of the dog JX [7:00-9:00 PM] has three: dog 79, wolf 48, and jackal $}. These 
nine are associated with the direction of the west and with metal. The time 
of the pig X [9:00-11:00 PM] has three: pig X, hog $, and wild boar 44. The 
time of the rat [11:00 PM-1:00 AM] has three: cat Ji, mouse K, and bat (KX. 
The time of the ox # [1:00-3:00 AM] has three: bull ^F, crab &, and tortoise 
BÉ. These nine are associated with the direction of the north and with water. 
The middle direction and earth are the kings of the four seasons, so if you go 
in the four directions you should use [the element] earth, which [in terms 
of animals] are fish, wild goose, jackal, and tortoise. If each [of the three 
time periods] has three options, this gives [a total of] thirty-six [animals]. If 
each are given a further threefold variation, there are one hundred and eight 
animals for the time periods. If you deeply consider these meanings, and 
depending on the time call out the names [of the animals], their enchant- 
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ing forms should vanish, If you are possessed by them for a long time, it can 
cause you to go mad or fall into a trance, mistakenly teach about divination, 
and fail to avoid [the dangers of] water and fire, and so forth. 


3. Ihe Demon Mara [115b17] 


Next is to clarify [concerning] Mara. In order to destroy the two types of 
goodness —3& [of the already good and future goodness] and cause an 
increase in the two types of evil — € [of the already evil and future evil], he 
delights in working his destruction through the [five] senses, appearing in 
[both] strong/hard and soft 5##k [guises]. The Ta chih tu lun says, “Mara is 
called the ‘floral arrow and ‘the five arrows.” Each [of the arrows] is “shot” 


Demon Mara J ##: the lord of demons, 
the personification of death, also called 
"the murderer" and "the tempter" because 
he uses various temptations and strives 
to hinder Buddhist practice and kill your 
aspiration for enlightenment. In accounts 
of the life of the Buddha, he is the one 
who tried all desperate measures in a final 
attempt to keep Gautama from attaining 
enlightenment under the Bodhi tree. 


The “floral arrow" 1E 8; and “the five 
arrows" Afi: floral arrow" presumably 
because his temptations are disguised as 
being attractive, like flowers, especially 
to the desires of the five senses, which 
are the target of the "five arrows.” See 
the extensive section at Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.99b17-100a8 (“arrows” are mentioned 
at 99c21). See Lamotte (Le Traité 1, 339- 
46); Chodron (1, 282) translates: 


Question. Why is he called Mara? 
Answer. He is called Mara because he car- 
ries off (harati) the Gyusmat and because 
he destroys the good root of the dharmas 
of the Path and of the qualities (guna). 
The heretics (ttrthika) call him Yu tchou 
kE (Kamadhipati [Lord of Desires]), 
Houa tsien 38; (Kusumayudha [Flower 
Arrows]) or also Paücàyudha [Five 
Arrows 7.#i]). In the Buddhist texts, he 
is called Màra because he destroys all 
good works. 

His actions and works are called māra- 


karman. 

Question. What are the works of Mara? 
Answer. 1. They are defined in the chap- 
ter of the Maravabodhaparivarta. 

2. Furthermore, if people have had to 
undergo happiness and misfortune in 
the course of successive lifetimes, the 
causes are the fetters (samyojana) as well 
as king Mara, who is called the enemy 
of the Buddha (buddhavairin), the thief 
of the holy ones (a@ryacaura). Because 
he destroys the actions of all who are 
ascending the current (pratisrotagamin), 
because he has a horror of nirvana, he is 
called Mara. 

3. Mara has three types of actions: a. 
play (lila), laughter (hasya), idle chat- 
ter (alapa), singing (gita), dancing 
(nrtya), and everything that provokes 
desire (rdga); b. iron fetters (bandahana), 
beating (ghattana), whipping (kasa), 
wounds (prahāradāna), spikes (kantaka), 
knives (Sastra), slashing (samchedana) 
and everything that is caused by hatred 
(dvesa); c. [demented mortifications] 
such as being burned, being frozen, tear- 
ing out your hair (kesolluricana), starv- 
ing, jumping into the fire, throwing one- 
self into the water, falling onto spears and 
everything that results from stupidity 
(moha). 

4. Finally, the great hindrances (ddinava), 
impure attachments to the world, that 
is all the work of Mara. Hatred of the 
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at the five sense organs and together they destroy the mind. The five senses 
each last only a single moment and if it "turns" for only a moment it becomes 
associated with the mental faculties, so if the mind is destroyed, how can 
the other five senses continue [to act as they should]? If the eye sees visible 
forms that [arouse] passionate attachment, this is called a “floral arrow,’ and 
this is like a "soft" bandit. If the eye sees visible forms that arouse fear, this is 
called a "poisonous arrow" and this is like a "hard or strong" bandit. If you 
see visible forms that are "flat" [and do not arouse passions and so forth], 
these are "bandits" that are neither soft nor hard. The rest of the four senses 
are likewise, giving a total of eighteen “arrows, also called the "eighteen 
experiences." Based on this, you should not arouse attachments [through the 
senses]; attachments arouse disease, and diseases are difficult to control or 
heal, and will obstruct dhyana meditation for a long time, and when you die 
you will fall into the path of Mara. Again, even if Mara’ shots [of arrows] do 
not enter internally, he can externally agitate your donor, master, colleagues, 
and disciples and thus shoot out eighteen arrows. In the past many monks 
suffered internal afflictions due to Mara but received praise or blame from 
donors, and the strong/hard and soft [bandits of desires] were not victorious, 
and Mara left in tears. The practitioners [of meditation] should well heed 
their masters and donors. Or, sometimes the strange words of a Dharma 
master will anger the disciples, and the bitter words [115c] of the disciples 
will cause the Dharma master to be bewildered. These stories are as taught 
extensively in the Paricavimsati Sutra [and Ta chih tu lun]. 

Again, Mara uses skillful tactics first to have people act contrary to good 
and arouse evil, and if they do not go along, simply leads them to "fall" into 
[being distracted by] performing good [deeds], to put up stupas and build 
temples, and thus hinder and disperse their practice of meditation. If even 
then they do not go along [with Mara], he leads them to follow [the way of] 
the two vehicles. Mara does not truly understand the two vehicles, but by 
leading people in this way hopes to lead them to not practice Mahayana. 
[Mara hopes that] like an ignorant child these people will [become attached 


good, scorn of nirvana and ofthe pathto do not match very well. Perhaps Chih-i 
nirvana are also the work of Māra. Plung- was referring to the sūtra (or, as is often 
ing into the ocean of suffering without the case, the Ta chih tu lun) in general 
ever awakening and innumerable errors rather than to a specific passage. The Kógi 
of this kind are all the work of Mara. — (BT-V, 198) points to "section 69/7" of the 
When one has rejected and abandoned — T; chih tu lun, which likely refers to the 
these, one is marakarmasamatikranta. passage in fascicle 69 at T 25.541a9-542c2, 
Paficavimsati Sūtra: Ikeda (Kenkyü- which explains how Mara can take on the 
chüshaku, 424) and Inyó (74) point toa form of a monk and work to destroy the 
passage at T 8.320b-323a, but the contents perfection of wisdom. 
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to] the practice that they were first exposed to and thus abandon the 
Mahayana and cultivate Hinayàna, and after much effort they would have 
many regrets and no benefit. One who practices hard, however, truly does 
not make distinctions between Mahayana and Hinayana. Again, in trying 
to save others, some may use emptiness without [skillful] means, saying 
there is no Buddha and no sentient beings, falling into a one-sided empha- 
sis on emptiness, or into a one-sided [emphasis on] conventionality, and 
take various shortcuts that do not lead to realizing the Perfect [Teaching]. 
Even [respected disciples such as] Ananda and Gupta, when they were [at 


The brief nature and unclear meaning 
of these sentences, however, indicate that 
they refer to specific stories that would 
clarify what Chih-i is trying to say here. 
Numerous searches of the SAT database 
with various phrases from this passage, 
however, did not provide any clues. 


Ananda and Gupta ®%: on Ananda 
see the story in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.848¢13-845§a21: 

At that time the World Honored One 

knew already but spoke to Ajnata- 
kaundinya saying, “Where is the bhiksu 

Ananda now?" Ajnata-kaundinya said, 

“World Honored One, the bhiksu 

Ananda is outside the śāla forest, twelve 

yojanas away from this assembly, being 


things and has these thoughts. ‘In this 
way magical transformations occurred in 
the past but were not seen. Who did this? 
It cannot be the World Honored One 
Sakyamuni who did this’ Thus desires 
were aroused and desires were expressed 
so that finally he was not able to follow 
the intent [to reach enlightenment]and 
the bhiksu Ananda fell into Mara’s noose. 
He also thought, "The teachings of all the 
Buddhas are not the same; whose words 
should I accept now?' World Honored 
One. Ánanda now is at an extreme in 
experiencing great suffering. Although 
he is mindful of the Tathagata, he is not 
able to be saved. For these reasons he 
cannot come to be in this great assembly.” 


On Gupta (the fourth patriarch in 
the T'ien-t'ai lineage, after Ananda and 
Sanavasa) see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 1a15. 
See also The Transmission, T 50, 306b10-cff. 


harassed by 640 billion demons X. 
Each and every one of these demons has 
transformed its body into the form of 


the Tathagata, some preaching that all 
dharmas arise from causes-and-condi- 
tions, some preaching that all dharmas 
do not arise from causes, some preaching 
that all causes and conditions are [based 
on] eternal dharmas, but the arising from 
conditions is transiency, [and so forth] ... 
Or again they are manifested as a bodhi- 
sattva who takes seven steps when he is 
first born, dwells in the [royal] palace 
and experiences the five desires, leaves 
home and cultivates ascetic practices, 
sits in samadhi under the Bodhi tree 
and destroys the host of Mara, turns the 
wheel of the Dharma teachings, shows 
great supranormal powers, and enters 
nirvana. The bhiksu Ánanda sees these 


Sanavasa [younger brother of Ananda, 
third T'ien-tai patriarch, and teacher of 
Gupta] said, “The records of the Buddha 
say that you [Gupta] will appear one 
hundred years after [the Buddha's death], 
will be foremost in sitting in medita- 
tion and great in saving sentient beings. 
Now is surely that time to perform ben- 
efits and lead the masses to partake of 
the taste of ambrosia.” Upagupta said, 
“Whoever accepts these teachings must 
deal with the attacks of Mara like clouds 
over the assembly.”... The Demon King 
Papiyas also arouses great fear and 
thinks, “Upagupta will teach and lead 
the great assembly to leave my territory. 
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high levels of achievement such as] learning about non-retrogression [$$ 
BK (avaivartika), are all afflicted by the influence of Mara; how much more 
so [is it difficult] for beginners to avoid the thirty-six arrows [used by Mara 
to obstruct the practices] for self-benefit and saving others! However, if you 
know that both the Buddha and Mara are a part of reality-as-it-is, you will 
have no fear. The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, “For the sake of the $ravakas 
the overcoming of Mara is taught; but in the case of those of the Mahayana, 
the overcoming of Mara is not taught.” If you single-mindedly realize the 
principle [of the truth], who would debate over [matters concerning demons 
such as their being] "strong/hard" or "soft"? 


3. Clarifying Their Obstructions and Disturbances [115c13] 


Third is clarifying the obstructions and disturbances [caused by demons]. 
When the hard and soft arrows [of Mara] first are shot at the five sense organs, 
there are three kinds of torments: 1. causing human disease 47 Afi; 2. losing 
the contemplative mind K#}-L; and 3. attaining deviant dharmas FFRAE. 


1. Causing Human Disease [115c14] 


[First,] disease has various marks: disease that enters through the eye leads 


I should surely destroy this intent.” So 
when [Gupta] preached the Dharma he 
[Mara] caused gold and jewels to rain 
down [and other distractions] so that 
not even one person could attain the 
Path. The Demon King rejoiced and was 
deeply satisfied with himself. Upagupta 
thereupon entered samadhi and per- 
ceived who had done these things. The 
Demon King also placed a garland of 
pearls and flowers around his neck, but 
the Noble One [Gupta] perceived that this 
was Mara'’s doing and thought, “The evil 
demon is jealous and wishes to destroy 
the true Dharma’... [and so forth]. 


its eyesight and sometimes its [fiery] 
breath. Therefore all [creatures such 
as] lions, tigers [and so forth] arouse 
fear.... It is likewise with $ravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. When they see the 
demon Papiyas, they are all afraid, and 
the demon Papiyas is not afraid and pro- 
ceeds to perform demonic deeds. Those 
who learn the Mahàyàna are also like 
this. Seeing the $rávakas being fearful 
of demonic deeds, and not arousing 
faith in this Great Vehicle, first they use 
skillful means to overcome all demons, 
so that all are led to receive good and 
accept this [Great] Vehicle. This is the 


reason for extensive teachings and vari- 
ous sublime dharmas for $ravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas to see and overcome 
demons and not arouse fear. But within 
this Great Vehicle—the unsurpassed true 
Dharma and the way to arouse faith—it 
can be said that we now follow this and 
do not need [the instructions concerning 
demons], and within the true Dharma 
they can [in turn] be an obstruction. 


For the sake of the Sravakas the over- 
coming of Mara is taught; but in the case 
of those of the Mahayana, the overcoming 
of Mara is not taught £32 Br] A H A RRB 
KIRA AGAR: see the Mahàparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.638a27-b12: 

Again, good sons, it is like the nature of 
a dragon is to be exceedingly evil. Wish- 
ing to harm people, it sometimes uses 
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to disease of the liver, and so forth should be known for the rest of the sense 
organs. When the physical body encounters disease and suffering, the mind 
becomes deluded and reckless; dhyanic concentration disappears and the 
end is death. 


2. Losing the Contemplative Mind [115c16] 


[Second,] losing the contemplative mind: basically what you cultivate is con- 
templating good dharmas and attaining calm tranquility, but after you see 
and hear through the five sense organs [that are the conduit for temptations 
from Mara], the basis of the mind suddenly becomes dark and disordered. 


3. Attaining Deviant Dharmas [115c18] 


[Third,] deviant dharmas [are as follows]. We should consider ten types of 
true dharmas [in dualistic pairs] to examine deviant marks. 

[1] "Being or existence" #: when visible form enters through the eye 
you see mountains and rivers, stars and planets, sun and moon, houses 
and palaces, but if you also perceive in the obscure [darkness] various wild 


» «c 


forms and faces in their direction, this is an excess of "being? "Non-being 


things] but further [take the extreme view] that all phenomena are empty as 
if annihilated, and that phenomena are void and [nirvana merely a reduc- 
tion to] ashes, this is exceedingly fearful. This is an excess of "non-being or 
nothingness.” 

[2] “Brightness or clarity” PH: after visible form enters [the eyes], if things 
are too open and constantly bright, as if the sun and moon are shining [in 
your eyes, this is an excess of brightness.] "Darkness" fi]: a dark gloom like 
black varnish obscures everything so that it is as if you are not awake[; this 
is an excess of darkness]. 

[3] "Stability" 5E: after visible form enters [the eyes], the mind is like 
wood or a rock, stiff and straight[; this is an excess of stability]. "Disruption" 
AL: after visible form enters [the eyes], you [lose control and] get thrown 
around and dragged about[; this is an excess of disruption]. 

[4] “Foolishness” ‘&: after visible form enters [the eyes], you become dull 
and short-sighted, vulgar and superficial, so that you feel no shame at being 
naked. "Wisdom" %7: after visible form enters [the eyes], you become too 
clever, and quick to fall ill. 


Should be known: as explained above the mistaken extreme view that nirvana 
in the section on Contemplating the is merely being reduced to ashes with 
Objects of Disease [106a19-111C22]. nothing left, and that “emptiness” means 


Empty as if annihilated Bf2=: implies a nihilistic nothingness. 
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[5] “Sorrow” 25: after visible form enters [the eyes], you are vexed by 
misery, and tears flow. “Happiness” =: after visible form enters [the eyes], 
you indulge in song and are always [excessively] happy. 

[6] "Suffering" #: your hundred joints are in great pain, as if you were 
being burnt with fire. "Pleasure" #4: your physical body is intoxicated with 
happiness, as if enjoying the five desires. 

[7] “Misfortune/calamity” #4: you constantly invite misfortune upon 
yourself, and also causes misfortune for others, and knowingly bring about 
misfortune to others. [116a] "Fortune" f&: you constantly invite [good] 
fortune for oneself, and also you are able to bring about [good] fortune for 
others. 

[8] "Evil" Œ: you do not avoid producing evil [yourself], and also lead 
others to do evil. "Good" #: you perform [good deeds such as] giving and so 
forth yourself, and also lead others to perform giving [and so forth]. 

[9] “Animosity” 1%: to not have the patience to see [and put up with] 
people and to dwell alone far from others. "Love" €: to cleave heavily [to 
persons and things] and be afflicted with attachments. 

[10] "Strong or hard" 5&: for your mind to be hard and strong so that you 
do not easily go in and out freely, like tiles or stones that are difficult to move 
about or change, and so you are not in accordance with the good path. "Soft 
or weak" $k: your mind and resolution is soft, and is easily beaten or broken. 
If the clay is too soft, it cannot be used to make a vessel. 

In this way, if things are in excess or insufficient, they are all called the 
marks of deviance. 

One sense organ has three sensations; each sensation has twenty deviant 
dharmas [as just explained above], so the three sensations together add up 
to sixty deviant dharmas. The five sense objects together give a total of three 
hundred deviant dharmas. There are ninety-five varieties of various hetero- 
dox and deviant teachings, but it is certain that they first enter [your mind 
or consciousness] through the five sense organs, and if they are examined in 
detail, they are no different from the three hundred [deviant dharmas]. 

The nerve-racking demons often can cause your dhyanic contemplation 
to disappear or be lost, and the form-shifting demons of the time periods 
often can lead people to attain deviant dharmas, but it is Mara who can bring 
about both of these damages. 


Three sensations x: good, evil, and  erodox and deviant teachings +t A f&fé 
neutral? fé LI: a general grab-bag of “non-Bud- 
Ninety-five varieties of various het- — dhist" teachings. 
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4. Clarifying Ways to Control Demonic Influences [116212] 


Fourth is clarifying ways to control [demonic influences]. 

[1] If you are to control the nerve-racking [demons], you should know 
that at the time of the Buddha Konaka[muni] there was a bhiksu of the Lat- 
ter [degenerate] Dharma #7 It Er. who delighted in afflicting and disturbing 
the assembly of monks, and so he was expelled [from the Sangha]. He imme- 
diately aroused an evil vow, that he would constantly trouble those who sit 
in dhyana meditation. This was the original ancestor of these demons. His 
karmic recompense has already come to an end, but those who perform 
the same deeds [and become demons] can afflict and disturb us. Now you 
should rebuke this patriarch [of the demons], and hearing this he will be 
ashamed and leave. Rebuke him, saying, "I know your name! You are the 
nerve-racking evil yaksa demon! At the time of the Buddha Konáka[muni] 
you broke the precepts and stole some dried meat, and [like the demon] 


Control i5 the nerve-racking demons: 
this content is based on the closing sec- 
tion of the Secret Essential Methods for 
Healing Disease through Meditation, T 15, 
341b24-c1, following the passage referred 
to above at 115a26: 


How, then, should these [demons] be 
controlled? The Buddha said to Ananda, 
"Listen well. Listen well! Contemplate 
well on these things, for I will teach them 
for you. There are four groups of disease 
[caused by] demons. I should teach for 
you the methods for controlling these 
demons. These nerve-racking demons 
have sixty-three names. In the past, in 
the time of the Buddha Kanakamuni 
wih & JE #6 there was a bhiksu who 
was approaching the stage of a stream- 
winner, but because of his deviant life- 
style was expelled from the Sangha, and 
in anger put an end to his life. He vowed 
to become a demon and up to this day he 
afflicts the members of the four assem- 
blies [of monks, nuns, laymen, and lay- 
women]. His lifespan is one kalpa, and 
when the kalpa is over his life is over, and 
he falls into the Avici hell. You should 
today proclaim “I know your name,’ 
and singlemindedly fix your attention on 
him, so that he cannot disturb you. 


Apparently the secret to controlling 
the demons is to know their name and be 
aware of their powers. Chih-i extrapolates 
further on what should be done to control 
these demons. 


The Buddha Konakamuni 15/35 5 6: or, 
“Kanakamuni.” The pps explains: 

Lit. the golden recluse ##%, or golden 
rsi #2; Brahman of the Kasyapa fam- 
ily, native of Sobhanavati, second of 
the five buddhas of the present bhadra- 
kalpa, and the fifth of the seven ancient 
Buddhas + f#; possibly a sage who pre- 
ceded Sakyamuni in India. Also abbre- 
viated as 1535 5, (RIA, and MALE, 
and further transliterated as WES (M/E, 
and i002 JE, as well as written with 
the buddha character at the end 15935 & 
FEH. 

Stole some dried meat IK: there seem 
to be various ways to interpret this phrase. 
The character H& can also refer to the sacri- 
fice to the gods three days after the winter 
solstice, to a “monastic year, or to the end 
of the annual summer retreat. Chan-jan 
(BT-V, 204-205) suggests that this refers 
to “cheating on monastic years" 4igit 
WE [seniority?] in order to avoid monas- 
tic duties, and that the name derives 
from a covetous desire for food. He also 
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Kicci covetously desired food to smell its aroma. I am now keeping the pre- 
cepts and am not afraid of you!" If you rebuke [the demons] in this way, they 
should depart. If they do not depart, you should secretly chant the introduc- 
tion to the precepts and the precepts [themselves], and the divine [guardian 
of] the precepts #i# will protect you and the precept-breaking demon will 
depart. 

[2] Controlling the form-shifting demons of the time periods. You 
should know well the twelve time periods and thirty-six animals of the time 
periods. Be aware of the time and chant their [appropriate] names, and the 
form-shifting [demons] will depart. Hermits and mendicants (dhüta) often 
place a square mirror suspended on the backs of their seats; the form-shifting 
demons are not able to change [their shape] when their forms are [reflected] 
in a mirror. When they see the mirror they realize this, and should take their 
leave on their own. These are both internal and external [Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist| methods for controlling [demons] 

[3] Controlling Mara consists of three [methods]. 

1. First is to rebuke him as soon as you become aware of him, like a 
gatekeeper will block [something] evil and not allow it to proceed. As the 
Buddha warned the bhiksus not to accept any other thing [except the 
teaching of the Buddha?], you should not accept anything, and with this 
technique [of not accepting any other thing from Mara] you will be able to 
control all demonic forces with regard to yourself and others. 

2. If you have already accepted something, you should contemplate pre- 
cisely one by one [your entire body] from your head to your feet. [Realize 


If you are a home-departed one, you 
should chant the introduction to the pre- 
cepts and also chant the three refuges, 
the five [major] precepts, and the eight 
precepts. 

Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 435) adds that 
this refers to chanting the introduction to 
the bodhisattva precepts in the Fang wang 
ching (T no. 1484, 24.997ff.), which includes 
ten major and forty-eight minor precepts. 


suggests that the character fi can be sub- 
stituted with $, “to hunt,’ because during 
this month one hunts for animals that 
are offered at the festival rituals for the 
ancestors. 

The demon Kicci =$ [Ji-chih, Ji-zhi]: 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 205) explains that this 
is the name of a demon whose origin can 
be traced to the breaking of precepts, and 
therefore when he hears the listing of the 
precepts he feels ashamed, and the “god of 
precepts” 3&8 will guard you and cause 
the precept-breaking demon to depart. 


Hermits and mendicants ... in a mir- 
ror PEAKE A 2 35 A SEA EE tk: The Inyo 


identifies this as a classical reference from 


Secretly chant the introduction to the 
precepts and the precepts Hah X 
J&: this advice is also found in the Secret 
Essential Methods for Healing Disease 
through Meditation, T 15, 341b8- 9: 


the fath F Alka a ia. 

Not accept any other thing —W)(thiy7% 
&: the Kogi (BT-V, 206) points to a pas- 
sage in the Expanded Agama, T 2.562a14- 
b7, but Chih-i’s source is not clear. 
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that] in seeking Mara he is not to be found [in the body], and if you search 
your mind he is not to be found there [either]. From where, then, does Mara 
come, and how does he desire to afflict you? This is like an evil [thief] who, 
upon entering a house, is faced with illumination everywhere so there is no 
place to him to stay [and hide]. 

3. If he does not depart even [when faced with] such contemplation, 
resist him with a strong mind, even unto death [116b], and do not allow him 
to dwell with you, using various skillful techniques. 

In this way there are three ways to control [demons], and there should 
be no need to explain further. 


5. Cessation-and-Contemplation [116b2] 


Fifth is [cultivating] cessation-and-contemplation [with regard to demonic 
activity]. As before, there are ten categories [that is, the ten modes of con- 
templation |. 


1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable [116b2] 


[Contemplating] "objects as conceivable" is as follows: if demonic matters 
arise and you follow after these demonic actions and perform evil deeds, you 
will experience the three [evil] destinies. If you follow Mara and yet perform 
good, such as practicing giving while being affiliated with the other [that is, 
under Maras influence], although you may be born in the [three] good des- 
tinies, you will be defiled by the marks of the world, at times having attach- 
ments that rely on verbal expression. Even if you abandon your body and 
life, you will receive recompense [for your past evil deeds], and even if you 
wish to cultivate the path there will be obstacles at every turn. A sütra says, 
“There are bodhisattvas who have demons and who do not have demons.” 
This is the meaning here. This is [objects as conceivable] in the three good 
destinies. Mara also tempts people to enter nirvana by themselves [instead 
of remaining in this world to help others], saying, "Why do sentient beings 
need to rely on you? Instead of experiencing pain and suffering for naught, 
why dont you accept enlightenment [for yourself ]?" This is the realm of the 
two vehicles. Mara also leads people to use roundabout and clumsy [prac- 
tices] that are not quick ways to enter the path of bodhi-wisdom. In this way, 
going from shallow to profound with distinct levels i/&855lJ is the way of 
[contemplating] objects as conceivable. 


There are bodhisattvas who have demons and who do not have demons 4 # K 4 R 
Æ: a phrase from the Paficavimsati Sūtra, T 8.228a15, and found also in the Ta chih tu 
lun at T 25.349225. 
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Objects as Inconceivable [116b11] 


If you [contemplate] these demonic matters as the ten destinies and the 
hundred realms interpenetrating [each other], as [all] existing in a single 
thought, that all dharmas have an inclination toward Mara and the demonic, 
as one dream includes all things, one demon is all demons, all demons 
are one demon, it is neither one nor all, and it is both one demon and all 
demons, and one Buddha is all Buddhas. There is nothing that is apart from 
the Buddha realm, so it is indivisible from the realm of demons; [the realm 
of Buddhas and of demons] is neither two nor distinct. If you contemplate 
in this way, you will conquer Mara and this is your seat of enlightenment. 
Those of superior faculties and sharp wisdom can control Mara and be clear 
concerning the [true] principle, and even if attended by Mara are not afraid 
of Mara, like firewood benefits from a fire. With deliberate cultivation you 
are not able to attain quiescent illumination, just like the Bodhisattva Ruler 
of the World was not aware of the deceit of the demon, and welcomed him. 


Conquer Mara and this is your seat of 
enlightenment FER £353: see the phrase 
in the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.543a1; Luk 
(Vimalakirti, 40) translates, "The defeat 
of demons is the bodhimandala, for it is 
imperturbable-’ 


Deliberate [conditioned] cultivation 
#% (5: the conscious and deliberate practice 
of gradual, successive contemplation; in 
contrast to the “true” intuitive and spon- 
taneous ‘K{€ practice of contemplation. 


Bodhisattva Ruler of the World f£ 
1 iE: see the chapter on bodhisattvas who 
were not qualified to visit Vimalakirti in 
the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.543a9-27ff.; 
Luk (Vimalakirti, 41-42) translates: 


The Buddha then said to the Bodhisattva 
Ruler of the World, "You call on 
Vimalakirti and enquire after his health 
on my behalf? 

Ruler of the World replied, “I still 
remember that once as I was staying in 
a vihara, a demon like Indra appeared 
followed by twelve thousand goddesses 
(devakanya) playing music and singing 
songs. After bowing their heads at my 
feet they brought their palms together 
and stood at my side. I mistook the 


demon for Sakra and said to him, ‘Wel- 
come, Sakra, although you have won 
merits, you should guard against pas- 
sions (arising from music, song, and sex). 
You should look into the five desires (for 
the objects of the five senses) in your 
practice of morality. You should look 
into the impermanence of body, life, and 
wealth in you quest of indestructible 
Dharma.” 

“He said, ‘Bodhisattva, please take 
these twelve thousand goddesses who 
will serve you. 

“I replied, ‘Sakra, please do not make to 
a monk this unclean offering which does 
not suit me: 

"Even before I had finished speaking, 
Vimalakirti came and said, 'He is not 
Sakra; he is a demon who comes to dis- 
turb you. He then said to the demon: 
"You can give me these girls and I will 
keep them: 

"The demon was frightened, and being 
afraid that Vimalakirti might give him 
trouble, he tried to make himself invis- 
ible but failed, and in spite of his use 
of supernatural powers he could not go 
away. Suddenly a voice was heard in the 
air, saying, 'Demon, give him the girls 
and then you can go. Being scared, he 
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True [intuitive] cultivation leads to quiescent illumination, so that you can 
see as if in a mirror even without seeing or contemplating, so [Vimalakirti] 
knew that the demon was not Indra/Sakra. Those [bodhisattvas] of the Dis- 
tinct Teachings cannot put up with negative dharmas [teachings] JFi#, and 
therefore say “this is not something that I approve.’ But those of the Perfect 
Teaching rest in true reality, and therefore say, “I can accept this,’ are not 
afraid of non-human beings and courageously face the cycle of birth and 
death. This is called [contemplating] objects as inconceivable. 


2. Arousing Compassion [116b21] 


The realm of demons and the realm of Buddha are indivisible FREI EF, 
but sentient beings do not know this. They are deluded with respect to the 
Buddha realm and perversely arouse the realm of demons; while having 
bodhi-wisdom, they arouse passionate afflictions. Therefore you should 
arouse compassion and wish to lead sentient being to encounter the realm of 
Buddha within the realm of demons, and encounter bodhi-wisdom within 
passionate afflictions. This is the arousing of compassion. Have the kindness 
łk of immeasurable Buddhas, and pity 35 the immeasurable demons, and 
this immeasurable compassion will become the one great compassion that is 
without conditions. 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [116b26] 


If you wish to complete this vow [of arousing compassion] and to clearly 
understand the principle [of truth], you should make the conquering of 
demons your place of enlightenment (bodhimanda). For an assembly of 
eighty-four billion [demons] to be unable to perturb your mind is called 
"cessation" Jk, and to reach penetrating understanding that the realm of 
demons and the realm of Buddha are indivisible is called “contemplation” 
However, you must use the four methods of instruction (siddhanta) to attain 
the peaceful mind of cessation-and-contemplation. 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [116b28] 


If you are faced with the arising of demonic forces, use the four options of 
the tetralemma to deconstruct them. Horizontally and vertically, singly and 
plurally, deconstruct them all without obstruction. 


gave the girls to Vimalakirti who said to them, "The demon has given you to me. You can 
now develop a mind set on the quest of supreme enlightenment.” 
Vimalakirti then expounded the Dharma to them urging them to seek the truth. 
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In the Tripitaka [Teachings], [116c] first the four types of demons were 
overcome [by Sakyamuni] sitting under the Bodhi tree. [1] He destroyed 
the demon of passionate afflictions and attained the path of bodhi-wisdom. 
[2] Again, he attained the body of Dharma-nature i&1t and destroyed the 
demons of the skandhas. [3] Through both of these together he destroyed 
the demon of death. [4] Under the Bodhi tree he attained the immovable 
concentration of samadhi 7^ Ej —8&. He transformed the three jeweled 
female [temptresses], destroyed the eighty-four billion soldiers [of Mara], 
and caused the crowns, coverings, and swords each to fall away. Thus he 
destroyed the supernatural demons. 

In the Shared [Teachings], you first attain the forbearance that comes 
from [realizing] non-arising, and so forth up to reaching the sixth bhümi 
stage and attaining the path of bodhi-wisdom, as explained previously. To 
be current in both the path and contemplation at the eighth bhümi stage 
is equivalent to the immovable samadhi and destroying the supernatural 
demons. The $ravakas of both [Tripitaka and Shared Teachings] are lim- 
ited only to destroying three types of demons [and not the supernatural 
demons]. For example, Gupta was always being afflicted [by demonic forces] 
and though he later attained supranormal powers, he was able to control but 
not destroy them. 

Those of the Shared Teachings on the ten bhümi stages have already 
destroyed the four demons of this world. In ascending the bhümi stages 
they partially attain the path of bodhi-wisdom and destroy the demons of 
passionate afflictions. By partially attaining the Dharma Body they destroy 
the demons of the skandhas. By partially attaining the Red-colored Samadhi 
they destroy the supernatural demons. The Ying-lo ching says that [those 


In the Tripitaka Teachings ... the the form of beautiful women, the slings 


supernatural demons: on the four types of 
demons see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.99b11- 
20. For a full translation see note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 12a1. 

The Inyo (74) and Ikeda (Kenkyu- 
chushaku, 436), point to a long pas- 
sage in The Great Collection of Sutras, T 
13.130a-143c as the source for this section. 

Under the Bodhi tree Š # T: for 
details, see the various legends concerning 
Sakyamuni conquering the final tempta- 
tions brought about by Mara, before he 
attained enlightenment, such as turning 
away the various desires that appeared in 


and arrows threatened by the host of 
Mara’s army, and so forth. 


Gupta: the fourth patriarch in the T'ien- 
tai lineage; see The Transmission, T 50, 
306b10-cff., full translation given in the 
note above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 115c8-9. 


Red-colored Samadhi # =: the 
fourteenth of the twenty-five Samadhis, 
during which one transcends the six heav- 
enly realms of desire. See note at 115216. 


Ying-lo ching says: appears to be a sum- 
mary of the passage at T 24.1013a5-14, 
which claims that those who have attained 
the stage “equivalent to awakening” SEA z& 
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who have attained the stage of] "equivalent to awakening" have already 
extinguished three types of demonic forces, and only the demon of death 
remains. But it cannot be that you first extinguish three [types of demons] 
and are left only with the one [of death], so this must be a teaching of skillful 
means of the Shared Teachings. 

Those of the Perfect Teaching at the first bhümi stage have already 
destroyed the eight demons, having attained the path of bodhi-wisdom and 
destroyed the demons of passionate afflictions, and so forth up to reaching 
[the ultimate stage of] sublime awakening where the eight types of demonic 
forces are ultimately and forever extinguished. Though it is said that these 
are destroyed at the first bhümi stage, it is not that they are destroyed at the 
first bhümi stage; although it is said that later [upon attaining sublime] awak- 
ening they are destroyed, it is not that they are destroyed upon later [attain- 
ing sublime] awakening. On the other hand, [destroying the demonic forces] 
is not separate from the first bhümi stage and later [sublime] awakening. This 
is what is meant by “universally deconstructing all dharmas.” 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [116c15] 


Through the above methods of destroying demons one by one, all should 
know [the Four Noble Truths such as] suffering and the causes of suffering, 
[twelvefold dependent co-arising starting with] ignorance, and the hin- 
drances to the [six] perfections, and know them literally and non-literally. 


6. Steps on the Path [116c17] 


The steps on the path [with regard to demonic forces are as follows]: the 


ff have overcome three types of demons, 
and those who have attained "sublime 
awakening” 4b% have overcome all four 
types of demons. 


Eight demons /J&: Chan-jan (BT-V, 
211-12) points out that these eight are the 
four types of demons described above plus 
the "four perversions" of transciency, non- 
blissfulness, no-self, and impurity. 

The pps defines them as: “The eight 
destroyers: the maras of the afflictions 
tata Be; the skandha-maras RA; death- 
mara JC; the mara-king (1 TEX. 
The above four are ordinarily termed the 
four maras: the other four are the four 
Hinayàna delusions of $ràvakas and 


pratyekabuddhas, i.e. impermanence # 
1$; joylessness 3&5; selflessness Fk, and 
impurity f? 

The Mahaparinirvána Sūtra defines 
these at T 12.740b26-29: 


Suppose there are good sons and good 
daughters who wish to see me and wish 
to pay respect to me, wish to have the 
same dharma-nature and see me, wish 
to attain the concentration of emptiness, 
wish to see the true marks of reality, wish 
to attain the Sarangama Samadhi and the 
Lion Samadhi, and wish to destroy the 
eight demonic forces. The eight demonic 
forces are the so-called four demonic 
forces plus transiency, non-blissfullness, 
non-self, and impurity $ 3e ife x fe igi. 
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realm of demons includes all visible forms. Visible forms are empty, so vis- 
ible forms are impure; but visible forms have conventional [reality], so they 
are called pure. Visible forms are the Middle, so they are neither pure nor 
impure. The other four skandhas are also likewise. Also, what is called one 
mindfulness is all mindfulness, up to [and including] the three gates of lib- 
eration [of emptiness, formlessness, and actionlessness]. 


7. Auxiliary Methods [116c20] 


If a gate does not open, there is certainly something obstructing it. Since 
long eons past you have been manipulated by demonic forces, giving offer- 
ings (dana) to Mara in order to receive recompense. You have kept demonic 
precepts, in order to gain benefits. You have practiced a demonic patience, 
due to a fear of others. You have cultivated a demonic diligence, in an effort 
to seek fame. You have attained a demonic dhyana-concentration by tast- 
ing demonic methods [of meditation]. Seeking to enjoy demonic wisdom, 
you have discriminated with the net of mistaken views. In this way these 
six methods [parallel to the six perfections] can be called "doing good,’ but 
truly they are demonic. Due to these deviant hindrances, the three gates of 
liberation are obstructed. Now you should use the proper [six] perfections 
[of giving, keeping the precepts, patience, diligence, concentration, and wis- 
dom] in order to heal and control the six obscurations [that are the opposite 
of the six perfections, that is, parsimony, immorality, anger, indolence, dis- 
tractedness, and stupidity]. If the obscurations go away and the virtues are 
perfected, it will be like oil [added to a lamp and the flame] burning brighter. 
If these are mixed with passionate afflictions, you should use the previously 
explained four types of [mindfulness] contemplation as auxiliary methods. 
If they are mixed with karma, use the mindfulness of two Buddhas as an 
auxiliary method. 


Since long eons past AŽ HK: note Should use the previously explained 
that the binome Aï used here is the four type of contemplation % Hi BI 4 
same as that used for the so-called "Eter- — $88ji5: see the explanations in the sec- 
nal Buddha" (or, more precisely, "Buddha 
awakened since the inconceivably distant 
past”) in the Lotus Sutra, one of its basic 
and unique teachings. The term "eternal" 
is not appropriate in the Buddhist context. 

Tasting demonic methods KH AE: I Mindfulness of two Buddhas &— ft: 
follow the revised text in BT-V, 213, and I was unable to find any commentary to 
substitute H for Bk in the Taisho text. identify these “two Buddhas.” 


tion on "Controlling and Healing through 
Auxiliary Methods" at 91a5-97b17, and on 
"Contemplating the Objects of Passionate 
Afflictions" at 102a1-106a19. 
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8. Graded Stages of Attainment [116c28] 


For the Hinayàna, completing the path of overcoming [mistaken views and 
attitudes] is called [the level of] “wisdom through hearing [the Dharma], 
and so forth up to the Perfect Teaching, where the five preliminary grades 
are equivalent to the level of “wisdom through hearing [the Dharma] At 
this level you have not yet perfected [enlightenment], so how can you boast 
of [knowing and attaining] the true [way and awakening]; this will arouse 
arrogance. [117ac] 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [11741] 


If you wish to enter the true [way and awakening], you should singlemindedly 
rest in patient forbearance and avoid further [contact with] the instability 
and disturbances of demonic forces. Contemplate them clearly in extreme 
detail, and with a strong mind rebuke and resist them. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [117a2] 


If you enter the level of " [Identity in] Resemblance" and are rewarded with [a 
certain] attainment of the Dharma, you should not give rise to a haughty and 
passionate mind. This would be like a person who expects to be rewarded 
with a great medal but is instead dismissed to a minor district, or loses his 
job, or even loses his life. If you arouse passionate attachments to dharmas, 
this is a grave offence. But understanding at [the level of] "Resemblance" is 
like [being assigned to] a minor district, and losing the understanding of 
[the level of] Resemblance is like losing your job, and falling onto the ground 
of those of the Two Vehicles is like losing your life, because it extinguishes 
the foundations of the household duties of the Mahayana. If there are no pas- 
sionate attachments to dharmas, you can advance from [the level of] Resem- 
blance and realize the truly real [awakening], tame the demonic forces and 
make them your servants, and directly reach the place of enlightenment. 


The level of wisdom through hearing 
MA: in Chih-i’s scheme, this is the level of 
attainment equivalent to the third of the 
Six Identities, the "Identity in Contem- 
plative Practive.” For those of the Shared 
Teachings it is at the level of the first two 
of the ten bhümi stages, and for those of 
the Distinct Teachings it is at the "Ten 
Levels of Faith" (the first ten of the fifty- 
two stages of a bodhisattva). See Chart 1 


on "Levels of Attainment and the Fourfold 
Teachings" in Volume 3. 


Household duties X 3€: the respon- 
sibilities transferred to the prodigal son 
by the rich father in the parable of the 
Lotus Sütra. Symbolic of the teachings of 
emptiness transferred to the $rávakas by 
the Buddha in the Prajna Period RÆ, 
during the fourth of the Five Periods of 
T ien-taài classification. 
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Again, retreating in wisdom is like losing a medal, retreating in medita- 
tive concentration is like losing your job, and retreating in both is like losing 
your life. 


11. Summary [11749] 


Again, in general you should contemplate with a singular intent; if the 
practitioners faculties are dull, you should first understand the meaning of 
the Shared [Teachings of emptiness] and, with a roundabout [attainment 
of the] perfections, enter the Distinct [Teachings]. For example, the Middle 
Treatise has a distinct intent in each chapter, but together they combine [to 
clarify the teaching of] non-arising. [In this way] the mutual advancement 
of the Shared and Distinct [Teachings] attain the intended meaning [of the 
Dharma] and mutually perfect [the teachings with regard to demonic forces]. 

Question: When demonic forces finish moving and then favorable 
dharmas arise, is this the natural way of things, as when the cold [of winter] 
passes with the coming of spring? 

Answer: This is not necessarily the case. There are times of misfortune 
when favorable dharmas do not arise. Demonic forces arise from feeling 
evil conditions, and good comes from the power of the mind. [On the other 
hand,] the Ta chih tu lun says, in the past Sakyamuni dwelt in an evil world, 
a world with no Buddha. He sought the Dharma diligently, but finally was 
not able to attain it. Mara transformed himself into a Brahman and cun- 
ningly said, “I know one verse of a Buddha. If you provide your skin as 
paper, your bones for a brush, and your blood as ink, I can show it to you.” 
The bodhisattva sought joyfully for the Dharma, so he cut off his own skin 
and dried it in the sun to make paper for the verse. Then Mara immediately 


I can write and copy this verse [to the 
skinpaper] for you.” Joy in the Dharma 
immediately thought to himself, “In this 
world I will lose my body [anyway] and 
there are innumerable benefits that I 
will not attain [if I do not accept this 
offer] So he cut off his own skin and 
dried it in the sun, wishing that it could 
be used as a scroll book for the verse. But 


In the past Sakyamuni dwelt in an evil 
world #201 ttt ...: a story found in 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.412a12-20: 


When Sakyamuni Buddha was originally 
a bodhisattva named Joy in the Dharma 
tik, at the time there was no Buddha 
in the world and he could not hear the 
good words [of the Buddha-Dharma]. 
He sought the Dharma in all four direc- 


tions, diligently and without respite, but 
finally was unable to attain it. At that 
time Mara transformed himself into a 
Brahman and spoke, saying, “I have one 
verse that was taught by a Buddha. If 
you can take your skin for paper, your 
bones for a brush, and your blood as ink, 


Mara then extinguished his body [as a 
Brahman]. At that time a Buddha knew 
about [Sakyamuni's] sincere mind and 
arose from under the ground and taught 
this profound Dharma [to him], and he 
attained the forbearance [from realizing] 
the non-arising of dharmas. 
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hid himself. A Buddha knew his [Sakyamuni’s] mind and rose up from 
below the ground and taught him the profound [contents of the] sūtra, and 
he attained the forbearance that comes from [realizing the] non-arising 
[of dharmas]. This is testimony [to the converting of demonic forces to 
good]. [end of fascicle eight] 


6. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF DHYANA MEDITATION [117a21-131c21] 


The sixth [of the ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the objects 
of dhyana meditation. Now, long disease and traveling afar are obstacles to 
dhyàna meditation. The Treatise on the Worldly-established Abhidharma says 
that much quarreling and much [involvement in] business affairs are also 
obstacles to dhyana meditation, and that again, much reading and chanting 
[of the sütras] can also be an obstacle to dhyana meditation. The Questions of 
Mafijusri says that [117b] dhyana meditation involves thirty-six impurities. 
"Impurities" are obstacles. 

For those who have been able to realize [enlightenment] through the 
above [five types of contemplation of] objects [of the sense fields, passionate 
afflictions, disease, karma, and demonic forces], and have reached the pure 
and cool pond, and finally entered the stream [of wisdom or awakening], 
it is not necessary to contemplate the objects of dhyana meditation. If even 
after the demonic forces have passed away. But you have not yet aroused 
true enlightenment, even though you do not use the cultivation of the Dis- 
tinct [Teachings] but use the cultivation of the Shared [Teachings], habits 
from the past will be aroused and confused dhyana [states] will appear. 
You should set aside demonic forces and contemplate these dhyana [states]. 
What does this mean? The bliss of dhyana [states] is sublime, and you can 
joyfully become obsessed with their flavor, so that impurities [like dirt and 
grease on human skin] increase daily. Although this [dhyana meditation] is 
part of the path, you can fall into arrogance[, thinking that you have attained 


Long disease and traveling afar Rik 
fT: Chan-jan (BT-V, 219) points out that 
traditionally there are five matters that 
hinder meditation and attaining the fruit 
of the arhat: 1. long disease WA, 2. travel- 
ing afar 3&17, 3. indulging in disputes Hz, 
4. business affairs #34, and 5. too much 
reading and chanting 4858. 

The Treatise on the Worldly-established 
Abhidharma itt] Æ: this seems to 
refer to the Loka-prajnaptyabhidharma- 
Sastra hai tH Be) Ei, T no. 1644, 
32.173-226, attributed to Paramartha, 
but as the classical commentaries point 
out (BT-V, 219-20), these phrases do 
not appear in this text. Instead see the 
Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra, T 28.3b23-25: 
"As it has been taught, there are five causes 
and conditions for an Arhat to retreat 


from attaining liberation: 1. working hard 
on business affairs 2:88], 2. too much 
chanting of the sutras, 3. quarreling &$ 85, 
4. traveling afar, and 5. long disease.” 
Thirty-six impurities — T 7 Jn: 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 219) points out that this 
phrase does not appear in The Questions 
of Mañjuśrī (T no. 468, 14.492-509), and 
a search of the SAT Text Database showed 
that this phrase appears only once in the 
Taisho canon, at this passage in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan and in the classical commentar- 
ies to this passage. A search for "thirty-six 


» — 


obstacles" =+7\ also gave no hits. 

Do not use the cultivation of the Dis- 
tinct but use the cultivation of the Shared 
BE ftp LSA: or, “do not use a distinct 
cultivation but use a general cultivation"? 
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enlightenment]. However, if you reject and abandon this [dhyana medita- 
tion], you would lose [skillful] means [for attaining enlightenment]. These 
sorts of mistakes need not be recorded [here] fully. Even though you have 
avoided harm from demonic forces, there may be bonds from [dhyana] con- 
centration. It is like avoiding fire and falling into water; this does not help 
in attaining samadhi. It is for these reasons that you should contemplate the 
objects of dhyana meditation. However, the constituents of dhyana ii x and 
various concentrations provide powerful auxiliary methods for the path [of 
contemplation]. The Mahayana and Hinayàna sutras all agree in praising 
their beauty. The Abhidharma and Cheng shih lun clarify in detail the four 
dhyana [stages] and eight concentrations. On the nine dhyanas such as that 
of self-nature and so forth, the Bodhisattva-bhümi and Dasabhümika give 
exceedingly clear classifications. Now I will summarize them and signify the 
marks of their arising roughly with four meanings: 1. clarifying their expan- 
sion and merging H£; 2. the causes and conditions of their arising # 4%; 
3. clarifying the marks of their arising BH5£1H; and 4. [in terms of] cultivating 
cessation-and-contemplation 1¥1E 88. 


1. Clarifying the Presentation of Dhyana [117b13] 


First is to clarify the expanding and merging [of dhyàna]. The gates of 
dhyàna are immeasurable, but can be summarized into ten gates or catego- 
ries: 1. the basic four dhyanas {$ 4 DUH; 2. the sixteen superior [meditations] 
7\ 44 BF; 3. the [six] supranormal powers and [three illuminating] insights 
388]; 4. the nine considerations 71,18 [of decaying corpses]; 5. the eight lib- 
erations or renunciations #48; 6. [contemplation of] great impurity A iF; 
7. a compassionate mind X&.;; 8. causes and conditions Wik; 9. mindfulness 
of the Buddha 72:5; and 10. supranormal powers iif. 
Are these ten gates the same or different than [the categories of] the five 


Like avoiding fire and falling into 
water W KEEK: or, in more common 
English parlance, "from the frying pan 
into the fire": 

Four dhyana [stages] Wī and eight 
concentrations /V E: for details on the 
four dhyàna stages see the Abhidharma- 
vibhàsa-sastra, T 28.307cff. and 324cff. For 
further details on these see also the Cheng 
shih lun, T 32.335c-344c. 

Nine dhyanas 7Lf&: a list of nine 
dhyàna meditations, starting with the 


dhyana of self-nature EiTERE, ways of cul- 
tivating single-mindedness and another 
name for samatha-vipasyanà. As men- 
tioned previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
these are listed in the Bodhisattva-bhümi, 
T 30.921b29-c3. As for the *Dasabhumika- 
vibhasa-Sastra (T no. 1521, 26.20-122), 
however, it is not clear to which passage 
Chih-i is referring; the Shiki (BT-V, 222) 
adds that in the Dasabhümika the nine 
dhyanas are explained in terms of the ten 
bhümi stages. 
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gates and the fifteen gates [of dhyana meditation]? The only differences are 
in presentation [in being expanded or merged]. Expanding five into ten is as 
follows: “Counting your breaths” is expanded to include [the sixteen] supe- 
rior meditations and the supranormal powers. “[Contemplation of] impu- 
rity” is expanded to include the [eight] renunciations and [contemplation 
of] great impurity. “A compassionate mind” and “causes and conditions” stay 
as they are. “Mindfulness of the Buddha" in the Abhidharma-hrdaya-sastra 
is called “worldly means,’ and in Dhyana sütras is called “mindfulness of the 
Buddha,’ and this also stays as it is. “Supernatural powers” are a part of the 
other nine [types of] dhyana and do not “belong” to a single category [of the 
five gates]. 

Merging fifteen into ten is as follows: “Counting the breaths” and “impu- 
rity” each have three parts that are not merged [which gives six categories]. 
"A compassionate mind" also has three parts, but are merged into one, that 
is, compassion for sentient beings. The reason that the other two categories 
[of compassion in dharmas and "unconditioned compassion"] are dropped 
is that the gate of dhyana practice is an orderly and practical method i 
«3B iE. [Contemplation of compassion] in connection with phenomenal 
dharmas ‘&#& is a contemplation for realizing the principle [of truth] for 
those of the two vehicles, and “unconditioned” %4% [compassion] is a con- 


Five gates 7:53: that is, the five contem- 
plations for putting the mind at rest Af 
‘Li: of counting your breaths, impurity, 
compassion, causes-and-conditions, and 
mindfulness of the Buddha. 


Fifteen gates FAF: the above 
five types of contemplation with each 
expanded to three types: “counting your 
breaths” includes the four basic dhyanas, 
the sixteen superior meditations, and the 
supranormal powers; "the contemplation 
of impurity" includes the nine consid- 
erations of the decaying of corpses, the 
eight renunciations, and the contempla- 
tion of great impurity; "the contemplation 
of a compassionate mind” includes that in 
connection with sentient beings, dharmas, 
and unconditioned; "the contemplation of 
causes and conditions" includes that of the 
past, present, and future; “mindfulness of 
the Buddha" includes mindfulness of the 
three bodies of Dharma Body, Recom- 
pense Body, and Body of Transformation/ 


Enjoyment (see Ikeda, Kenkyüchüshaku, 
437; BT-V, 223-24, and Chih-i's exposition 
that follows.) 


Worldly means # 77%: see the Abhi- 
dharma-hrdaya-sastra, T 28.908b1-21, 
which teaches three kinds of contem- 
plation: the contemplation of impurity, 
counting the breaths, and being mindful 
of the means of this world. This last one 
involves contemplating all conditioned 
things as all being "dispersed" [and thus 
empty?]. It is not clear how this relates to 
being mindful of the Buddha. 

Dhyana sutras ###£: see, for example, 
the Sutra of the Secret Essential Methods 
for Meditation, T 15.255a22-b6ff., which 
explains “mindfulness of the Buddha" & 
f first by explaining in general the proper 
way to sit in contemplation, and then spe- 
cifically in terms of contemplating the 
thirty-two major marks and eighty minor 
marks of the Buddhas body. 
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templation for realizing the principle [of truth] for those of the Mahayana. 
By dropping the [abstract] matters concerned with the principle [of truth], 
two are left behind and only one [category] of practical matters remains. If 
we expanded [this category], it could be included in the two objects of the 
bodhisattvas of the two vehicles. "Causes and conditions" also have three 
gates or categories: transmigrating in the three times [of past, present, and 
future] is the "rough" [interpretation], and clarifying the meaning of resul- 
tant recompense in a single mind is the "fine" [interpretation]. Since the 
"fine" involves the [abstract] principle [of truth], and the "rough" involves 
practical matters, for now we will drop the fine and keep the rough, and just 
call this the gate or category of the three times [of past, present, and future]. 
"Mindfulness of the Buddha" also involves three [Dharma Body, Body of 
Manifestation, and Body of Recompense], but here we take only [the one of] 
being mindful of the Buddha of Manifestation. "Supranormal powers" refers 
only to the five [supranormal] powers. 

Thus if we limit ourselves to five gates or categories, some things can- 
not be included. If [117c] we use fifteen gates or categories, the meaning will 
overflow into [contemplation] of the principle [of the truth], and therefore 
we will set aside [for now abstract matters of] the principle and concentrate 
on the practical matters. Therefore, even though the presentation is differ- 
ent [by expanding or merging categories], each of them has the same intent. 


1. Clarifying in Terms of Defiled and Undefiled [117c2] 


Next is clarifying [contemplating the objects of dhyana] in terms of “defiled” 
and “undefiled” 78578. If we rely on the Abhidharma, it classifies them into 
ten dhyanas, all of which are called “defiled.” To cultivate wisdom in con- 
nection with the truth fX3554* is called “undefiled” dhyana. Unlike this, 
to cultivate in connection with practical matters #315 is called “defiled” 
dhyana. [The teachings in] the Cheng shih lun are also likewise. It claims 


Rely on the Abhidharma FKE: 
see the Abhidharma-hrdaya-sastra, T 
28.924a-b, which contains an extensive 
description of the four dhyanas in terms of 


being “defiled” and “undefiled.” 


In the Cheng shih lun: see the passage 
at T 32.340a18-29: 


through to the nature of neither-con- 
ceptualized-nor-non-conceptualized, all 
are the result of attaining concentration 
through your own practices. That is, this 
is an attainment that results from prac- 
ticing on the conditioned path {THA 
£338. This is a result of a first [level of] 
wisdom from connections to color-and- 


Question: these various natures depend 
of the attainment of what kind of con- 
centrations? 

Answer: In the sütras it is explained 
that from the nature of enlightenment 


form, and is called "the nature of enlight- 
enment^ The second nature also involves 
grasping visible form. By grasping it and 
then making discriminations [about 
it], you are led [to realize] emptiness. 
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that the [four] basic dhyànas involve defilement [through contact with the 
phenomenal world], but [in contrast] cultivating a mind of emptiness and 
no-marks is called “undefiled” 

Now, [the explanation here in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] is a little differ- 
ent. The essential mark of the ten [categories of] dhyana is that of being 
“defiled” [through connection with phenomenal dharmas]. In general these 
are the practical [aspects of] dhyana. [The Mahdparinirvana Sūtra says] 
that [eating] cucumbers can cause a feverish disease, because it produces 
[certain] causes and conditions; these small matters must be differentiated 
[clearly]. The four [basic types of] dhyana were present in the world [before 
the time of the Buddha] and are shared with the heterodox [non-Buddhist] 
paths of ordinary people. To practice only these [four dhyana] will merely 
arouse defiled [dharmas or results] from practicing the twelve gates for 
yourself. If you [work to] save others and praise the Dharma, this is what 
the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra calls [the expertise acquired from practicing for] 
"forty-eight years"; this is the meaning here. 

As for the sixteen superior meditations and [six] supranormal powers 
and [three] illuminations, ordinary people of sharp faculties can cultivate 
these dhyana meditations even if a Buddha does not appear in the world, 


In this way up to the nature of neither- 
conceptualized-nor-non-conceptualized, 
the nature of extinction, the nature of 
entering extinction, are all attained due to 
[realizing that] all conditioned phenom- 
ena are empty. All conditioned things are 
included in this extinction, and therefore 
you should know that within the explana- 
tion of extinction this is called the nir- 
vana of undefiled exhaustion. 

Question: These various liberations 
occur at what bhümi stage? 

Answer: A practitioner who wishes to 
destroy visible form, or relies on the con- 
centration linked to the realm of desires, 
or relies on the concentration of the 
realm of visible form, and able to attain 
[realization of] the emptiness of visible 
form, and can attain a mind of emptiness 
within all bhümi stages. 

Question: How many of these libera- 
tions are "defiled" and how many are 
"undefiled"? 

Answer: Since they involve the nature of 
emptiness, all are “undefiled.” 


Cucumbers #A JI: see the Mahdapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12.768b12-13: 

It is like cucumbers can bring about a 
feverish disease. Why is this so? It is able 
to bring about a feverish disease through 
producing certain causes and conditions. 
The twelvefold causes-and-conditions 
are likewise. 

Various passages from this section on 
the relation between Buddha nature and 
causes-and-conditions have been quoted 
previously, such as Mo-ho chih-kuan 74c24 
and 75216. 

Forty-eight years WHA: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.618a2, at the 
beginning of the parable of the doctor 
who prescribes various medicine accord- 
ing to the disease, and not always just 
milk, and who prefaces his remarks by 
pointing out that it took him forty-eight 
years of training to attain his expertise. 
For a full translation of this section see the 
note at Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b27. 
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but without arousing undefiled [dhyana]. If a Tathagata teaches it, you can 
arouse the undefiled. Compared to other dhyànas, its power is weak, but 
they are superior to the four basic dhyanas. Due to this meaning, we speak 
of both the “defiled” and the “undefiled.” 

As for the nine considerations [of a decaying corpse] and so forth, these 
are all methods that transcend those [dhyanas] of the world [and are thus 
specifically Buddhist methods]. Although they involve various practical 
methods, they are able to counter the excesses of desires. Without waiting 
for [attaining] the wisdom of the [Four Noble] Truths, you are able to arouse 
undefiled [dhyanas]. It is like Kathina and the five hundred arhats: even 
though each of them explained the Four [Noble] Truths seven times, he still 
was not able to attain the path of awakening, but when the Buddha taught 
about impurity, he aroused undefiled [dhyanas]. The power of disillusion is 


Kathina and the five hundred arhats 1 
MA. E ER: see the story at the begin- 
ning of the Sūtra of the Secret Essential 
Methods for Meditation, T 15.242c29- 
244b20: 


from his dhyànic concentration, saw 
Kathinananda bowing his head at the 
Buddha's feet, weeping tears like the 
pouring rain, and beseeching the World 
Honored One. “I only ask that for my 
sake you turn the wheel of the True 
Dharma.’ Then the World Honored One 
again taught extensively the Dharma of 
the Four Noble Truths, not only once but 
up to seven times, but Kathinananda still 
did not understand.... 

The Buddha said to Kathinananda, 


At that time in Vaisali there was a monk 
named Mahakathina, wise and with 
much knowledge, who came to the Bud- 
dha's place and circumambulated the 
Buddha seven times. At that time the 
Buddha was in a state of deep dhyanic 
concentration, and was silent, without 


speaking a word. At that time Kathin- 
ananda saw the Buddha enter samadhi 
while dwelling with Sariputra. Putting 
his head to the ground he said, "Sariputra 
of great merit, I only ask that for my sake 
you extensively preach the essentials 
of the Dharma.” At that time Sariputra 
explained the Four Noble Truths and 
discriminated its meaning, from one 
time up to six times. Then Kathinananda 
still had a doubt in his mind and in this 
way went around to the feet of five hun- 
dred arhats, seeking that they teach the 
essence of the Dharma. All the $ràvakas 
each explained the Dharma of the Four 
Noble truths seven times for his sake. 


“You should accept my words and do 
not fear. From this day you should cul- 
tivate the way of the $ràmana. The way 
of the $ràmana is to be in a quiet place 
with a teacher, sit in a full-lotus posi- 
tion, properly arrange your clothing, 
sit with your body properly erect, bare 
your right shoulder, place your left 
hand on top of your right hand, close 
your eyes and place your tongue at the 
roof of you mouth, concentrate your 
mind and do not let it be scattered. 
First fix your thoughts on the big toe of 
your left foot, [and so forth ...].’ 


The passage ends, "He gradually cul- 


tivated and attained the fruits of the four 
$ramana, and became fully endowed 
with the three illuminations and the six 
supranormal powers." 


Then Kathinananda, his mind still con- 
fused, again returned to the Buddhas 
place and bowed to the Buddha. 

Then the World Honored One arose 
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strong, therefore it is judged to be associated with the undefiled. But even 
if we say this [disillusion] is not undefiled, we should not call it the noble 
[three learnings of Buddhist] precepts, concentration, and wisdom. The 
Noble words [of the Buddha] are true 1E, so how could it be a mistake [to 
call these practical aspects] undefiled? The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra says, 
"Noble practices are all part of the realm of the Buddhas, and not something 
to be known by those of the two vehicles. The Buddha teaches this Dharma 
and those of the two vehicles practice it with reverence, and therefore it is 
called ‘noble practice.” Now the Buddha is teaching the Noble Dharma and 
those of the two vehicles are practicing it; how can this not be "undefiled"? 
Again, the Paricavimsati Sūtra says, that the basic [dhyanas] are worldly 
Dharma offerings, and [the contemplations of] impurity and so forth are 


Noble practices €€17 are ...: see the basic dhyanas, the four immeasurable 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.690a16-21: mindfulnesses, and the four concen- 
The bodhisattva Kāśyapa said to the trations of no-form. These are worldly 
Buddha, “World Honored One, what is dharmas, along with other various prac- 


tices of ordinary people common [to 


the meaning of ‘noble practices’? World 
those in Buddhism]. These are called 


Honored One, if these are practices of the 


Buddhas, then they should not be culti- worldly Dharma offerings. When a 
vated by sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattva is this way finishes with 
bodhisattvas” [The Buddha answered:] worldly Dharma offerings, with various 
“Good son, the World Honored Ones causes and conditions he leads people 


to depart far from the worldly Dharmas. 
After they depart far from the worldly 
Dharmas, with the power of skillful 
means he attains the noble, undefiled 
Dharma and the noble undefiled fruit of 
the Dharma.... 

Subhuti, a bodhisattva-mahasattva 
through causes and conditions of the 
worldly Dharma offerings attains the 


dwell peacefully in great Nirvana and 
in this way expose and discriminate 
these meanings in their sermons. In 
this sense they are called ‘noble prac- 
tices’: Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas in this way hear [of these 
practices] and respectfully practice them. 


3» 


Therefore they are called ‘noble practices: 


Paficavimsati Sütra says that the basic transworldly Dharma offerings. In this 
[dhyanas] are worldly Dharma offer- way, Subhuti, a bodhisattva-mahásattva 
ings, and impurity and so forth are teaches sentient beings and leads them 
transworldly Dharma offerings #244 tt to attain worldly Dharmas, and with the 
Feld IE SS ANS EH IESUS: see a passage at power of skillful means teaches and leads 
T 8.394b3-c9: them to attain transworldly Dharmas. 

Subhuti, by what kinds of offerings of Subhuti, what are these bodhisattva 


transworldly Dharmas? They are the 


Dharma should a bodhisattva engage 
same as those that are not in common 


sentient beings? Subhuti, there are two 


kinds of Dharma offerings. The first is with ordinary ignorant people: that 
worldly, and the second is transworldly. is, the four mindfulnesses, the four 
What is the worldly Dharma offering? proper endeavors, four supranormal 
It is to teach and manifest the worldly powers, five good roots, five powers, 
Dharma, that is, the contemplation of seven components of awakening, the 


impurity, counting the breaths, the four eightfold noble path, the three gates 
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transworldly Dharma offerings. If they are said to be transworldly, how 
can they not be “undefiled”? Again, it is said that the nine considerations 
[of a decaying corpse] open to impurity, impurity opens to mindfulness 
of the body, mindfulness of the body opens to the other three [of the four] 
mindfulnesses, and these three mindfulnesses open to the thirty-seven steps 
on the path, and the thirty-seven steps on the path open to nirvana. How can 
it be that the first step to attaining nirvana is not “undefiled”? If it is said that 
the practical matters of dhyana should always be considered “defiled,” that 
is like having two rocks, one hot and one cold. The same with the practical 
matters of dhyana: there should be a difference between the defiled and the 
undefiled. If we are to call undefiled conditions as “undefiled,” since you sever 
the mistaken views at the sixth bhümi stage and the mistaken conceptions 
at the seventh bhümi stage, then these conditions should be “undefiled” For 
the mistaken views and conceptions to be severed at the sixth and seventh 


of liberation, the eight renunciations, 
the nine gradual concentrations, 
the Buddha's ten powers and four 
fearlessnesses and four unobstructed 
wisdoms and eighteen unique charac- 
teristics and the thirty-two major and 
eighty minor physical marks and five 
hundred gates of dharani. 


The nine considerations open to impu- 


the domain of the desire realm (kdma- 
dhatvavacara); the person who has 
renounced desire (vitardga) belongs to 
the domain of the form realm (rüpa- 
dhatvavacara). 

Eight notions, those of the bloated 
corpse (vyadmataka), etc., are contained 
in kamadhatu and the first and sec- 
ond dhyànas. The notion of pure bone 
(asthisamjna) is contained in kamadhatu, 


the first second and fourth dhyànas. As 
there is a great deal of happiness (sukha) 
in the third dhyana, this one is exempt 
from the notion of horror. 

These nine notions open the gate of 


rity ... open to nirvana ALE fA TIF. i$ 
pr] Ey e S EY zn RR Bt] — m RS — mE DE — Tt 
iho — tt anbav@&: see the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.218b9-18 (see Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 
1325-26) Chodron (3, 1084-85) translates: 


Question. What is the intrinsic nature 
(svabhava) of these nine notions, what 
is their object (alambana) and where are 
they contained (samgrhita)? 

Answer. As their nature, they have the 
grasping of characteristics (nimittod- 
grahana); they are contained in the 
aggregate of form (rüpaskandha). 

They are also contained in a small part 
of the foundation of mindfulness on 
the body (kayasmrtyupasthana), in the 
desire realm (kamadhatu) or also in the 
first, second and fourth dhyana. 

The person who has not yet renounced 
desire (avitaraga) and who has a dis- 
tracted mind (viksiptacitta) belongs to 


the foundation of mindfulness on the 
body (kayasmrtyupasthana). Mindful- 
ness of the body opens the gate of the 
other three foundations of mindfulness. 
The four foundations of mindfulness 
open the gate of the thirty-seven auxil- 
iaries to enlightenment (bodhipakshika 
dharma). The thirty-seven auxiliaries 
to enlightenment open the gate to the 
city of nirvana. Entering into nirvana, 
the suffering of sadness, sorrow, etc. 
($okadaurmanasyadiduhkha) are elim- 
inated and, as the process of interde- 
pendency of the five aggregates (parica- 
skandhapartityasamutpáda) has been 
destroyed, one enjoys the eternal bliss of 
nirvana (nirvananityasukha). 
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bhumi stages, finally it is not that you use only the basic [four dhyanas], but 
must encounter the wisdom of the [Four Noble] truths [118a] and arouse 
[the undefiled dhyanas] at these levels, and merely using only the basic [four 
dhyana] is not an undefiled condition. [The contemplation of] impurity and 
so forth are not like this; a direct use of [the contemplations] of impurity can 
bring about the conditions [for the undefiled]. 


2. Categories Not Covered [118a2] 


[There are categories that are] not taken up here. The ten considerations + 
7H are [as follows]: the first three [considerations of impermanence, suffer- 
ing, and no-self are for those with] "insight into the truth" bli. The middle 
four [considerations of (4) the impurity of what we eat; (5) the impossibility 
of finding true happiness in this world; (6) death; and (7) the impurity of 
our physical bodies, are for those at the level of] “pondering.” The final three 
[considerations of (8) severing passions and delusions, (9) becoming free 
of desires; and (10) exhausting our karmic bonds are for] those who have 
no more to learn. All of them correspond to [the abstract] principle [of the 
truth], and therefore we do not take them up [here]. 

Again, we do not take up the eight mindfulnesses /Vz [of Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha, the precepts, equanimity, heavenly matters, the inhaling 
and exhaling of your breath, and death] because if you have cultivated the 
nine considerations [of decaying corpses], you are [already] fearless. 

Again, the gate of mindfulness of the Buddha & P is already included, 
and therefore it is not taken up here. 

The contemplation of a compassionate mind corresponds to both 
[defiled and undefiled]. If you arouse compassion through the basic [four 
dhyànas], this corresponds to “defiled” If compassion is aroused through 
[the contemplation of] impurity and so forth, this corresponds to "unde- 
filed? Compassion is not [linked to any particular] level of stages [of your 
own attainment], but depends on the stages of others. Those who rely on 
the [four] basic [dhyanas] arouse [compassion] through connection with 
sentient beings; those who rely on the [eight] renunciations or liberations 
arouse [compassion] through connections with the Dharma. The causes and 
conditions [of compassion] are also unrelated to the level of stages. Mindful- 
ness ofthe Buddha and the five supranormal powers all depend on the stages 
of others. In this way the mind of compassion corresponds to both [defiled 
and undefiled], and so forth. 


Stages of others ft! fe#k: the Taisho text has 3b [f "stages of stages, but I follow the 
BT-V (237) and Ikeda (Teihonkundoku, 637) in substituting ft (other) for # (stage). 
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3. Differences in the Gist Compared to the Tz’u-ti chan-men [118210] 


Next, concerning that the gist is not the same [for the Mo-ho chih-kuan and 
the Tzu-ti chan-men ]. 

Question: Among these ten categories, how are they the same or differ- 
ent and how should you deal with them as presented in the Tz'u-ti chan-men? 

Answer: The Tz'u-ti chan-men focuses on attaining the perfection of 
dhyana meditation (dhyàna-páramità). Since [for that audience] the good 
roots of dhyana meditation were sharp, first [I taught] arousing the gate 
or practice of dhyana meditation and later examined good and evil. In this 
[exposition of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] the focus is on prajnd-wisdom for those 
whose roots of dhyana meditation are dull, so first we obstruct passion- 
ate afflictions, encounter karma and demonic forces, and only later arouse 
dhyana. [The section on] “Controlling and Healing [through Auxiliary 
Means], [teaches how to] cultivate the path of auxiliary means [such as 
the six perfections and so forth] for the sake of destroying obstacles. Now 
in this [text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] the focus is on contemplating objects 
naturally and spontaneously {£328 #. Although [both texts are] the same in 
[expounding] the gate of dhyana meditation, each has its own intent. 


4. Clarifying in Terms of Deep and Shallow [118216] 


Next is to clarify the differences between [the categories of dhyana medi- 
tation in terms of] deep and shallow. [1] The four dhyanas are basic, and 
involve [attachment to] the flavor of dhyana P*ii# and dark enlightenment 
Wig. It is common to both ordinary and noble people, and even a shallow 
cultivation will provide attainment. [2] The [sixteen] superior meditations 
include a little of contemplative wisdom but involve no [attachment to the] 
flavor [of dhyàna] nor dark enlightenment. Horizontally they contrast with 
the mindfulnesses, and vertically contrast with the basic [four dhyànas]; 
therefore first there is the flavor [of dhyana] and then the purity [of dhyana]. 
[3] The contemplative wisdom of the [six] supranormal powers and [three] 
illuminations is profound and fine in its features of enlightenment, and is 
next among the general [categories]. These [first] three [that is, the four 
basic dhyanas, the superior meditations, and the supranormal powers and 
illuminations] are the same in being the foundation of real contemplation 


Tz'u-ti chan-men (Kier: An ear- 
lier exposition by Chih-i on the "gradual 
method,’ which focused on expounding 
the gradual-and-successive practice of 
dhyana meditation. See especially the sec- 
tion at T 46.508a18ff. See also the exposi- 


tion earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan in 
the section on “Controlling and Healing 
through Auxiliary Methods,’ 91a5-97b17, 
especially section 5 (92c15-93a29) on “the 
perfection of dhyana meditation (dhyana- 
paramita)? 
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E EI, but they are weak in their power to control delusions. [4] The nine 
considerations [of decaying corpses] are truly the first gate of conventional 
conceptualization. With a sharp point Hi# they overcome desires, and 
therefore they are listed next. [But] the nine considerations merely make 
you weary and disillusioned of the external realm, and do not yet heal the 
mind. Therefore [they come before] the next [category] of the eight renun- 
ciations. [5] The [eight] renunciations: although these destroy the internal 
and external covetous desires, they are still general and not yet specific, so 
you are not yet able to attain mastery within conditions. [6] Therefore next 
we clarify [contemplation of] great impurity, which can destroy covetous 
desires among sentient beings and the world in which they dwell. Although 
these involve controlling covetous desires both generally and specifically, 
they do not yet involve great meritorious virtue. [7] Next is a compassion- 
ate mind. Although again this involves internal control of grave covetous 
desires and external cultivation of meritorious virtue, you do not yet realize 
[the fundamental truth concerning] causes and conditions, so it is not a true 
perception of the world. [8] Therefore next [in line] is [contemplation of] 
causes and conditions, [wherein you realize that] transmigration in the three 
times [of past, present, and future] has no subject #£ and no self, and you 
attain a true perception of the world. [9] Although you have a true percep- 
tion of the world, your power of virtue is still weak [with regard to helping] 
people below you on the causal stages, so you should try to come in contact 
with [the Buddhas who have attained] a higher fruit, and expand your virtu- 
ous power [through being mindful of the Buddha]. [10] Even though you 
have the concentrations explained above, you do not yet have the power and 
mastery in performing transformations $858, [118b] and therefore the next 
[on the list] is the supranormal powers. 


5. Differences in Mutual Arising [118b1] 


Next is the gradual mutual arising [among the ten categories of dhyana med- 
itation]. There are eight ways in which these mutually arise, which should be 
known from the explanation [in the section on] "The Contemplation of the 
Sense Fields." 


Next among the general [categories] x 
j^: Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 587) translates 
this ambiguous phrase rather freely as "it 
is thus different from the supreme [con- 
templations].” 


Eight ways in which these mutually 


arise, which should be known 4 / fé fle 
HIF UT AI ...: see, for example, the section 
on “Ten Ways the Ten Objects of Contem- 
plation Arise” (49c3-50c2), which gives 
nine pairs and one sevenfold category of 
how they “mutually arise.” The precise 
content of “eight ways” is not clear. 
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2. The Causes and Conditions of the Arising of Dhyana [18b2] 


Second is to clarify the causes and conditions of the arising of dhyana. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, “all sentient beings without exception have the 
first stage of the flavor of dhyana, and whether they cultivate or do not cul- 
tivate [dhyana], they can certainly attain [some form of] concentration.” If 
your recent conditions are [inauspicious such as] that of the end of a kalpa, 
or you have not cultivated [dhyana or the path], but then if you do practice 
for a long time, you may encounter [an opportunity to be] free from the 
coverings [of desires]. This is analogous to chanting the sütras: if you have 
only recently stopped [reciting] then it is easy to practice [again], and if it has 
been a long time [since you last chanted] then it will be difficult to practice 
[again]. You should know that if you have gradually practiced in the past, 
then [results will] gradually be aroused, and so forth up to, if you have culti- 
vated the practical matters [of dhyana] then the practical [results] will arise, 
and so forth. This is like the great earth being endowed with all varieties of 
seeds, and if it is blessed with the moistening from rain, each [of the seeds] 
will open and grow; their growth will be different, and their fruit not [ripen] 
together. The plum will take four [years], the peach seven, the pear nine, and 
the persimmon ten. Although the conditions of the rain are the same [for 
all], the arising of fruit is different. Your conditions from previous lives are 
like these seeds, and [the practice of] cessation-and-contemplation is like 
the rain. The arising of dhyàna is like the fruit, which matures irregularly 
Bz. Therefore it is said that there are eight types [of mutual arising]. This 
is called the arising of internal causes and conditions [in your own mind]. 
Again, although there are [various] good factors that should be aroused, 
it is certain that [the Buddhas] majestic power [or "spiritual vitality" Jib] 
will be a conventional factor in arousing [dhyana]. Even if there are seeds in 
the ground, without the sun they will not sprout. The Buddha [like the sun] 
benefits all universally according to their conditions, and without passion- 
ate attachments. As conditions [improve] gradually, so the influence [of the 
Buddha] is gradually added Jl, and so forth until the conditions of actual 
cultivation produce actual [results]. The way a great bell is struck depends 
on whether the stick is large or delicate. The added assistance Jill [of the 


All sentient beings without excep- desires, who all without exception have 
tion have the first stage of the flavor of the first stage of the flavor of dhyana. 
dhyana ... — RE EE WHR IEA Whether they cultivate or do not cul- 

an. li tivate, they will always have it, and 
IVE & 18: this probably refers to Buddha MEN 


when they encounter [the proper] condi- 


12.760€17-19: Growth will be different Æ 7j íi (&: lit. 
It is like sentient beings in the realm of “arise before and after [each other]: 
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Buddha] is always undiscriminating; the shallowness or depth depends on 
the one who hears and practices. The Ta chih tu lun says, "The flowers in a 
pond must have sunlight or without a doubt they will wither and die. [One 
who has] good [virtues] without receiving the added [help of the Buddha] 
will sink and drown and no longer appear.’ The Sutra of Pure Salvation says, 
"[Someone said,] ‘Sentient beings save themselves; the Buddha does not 
benefit them in this matter. But the bodhisattva Pure Salvation said, ‘If sen- 
tient beings do not hear the twelvefold sütras of the Buddha, how can they 
be saved?" These two quotes may appear contrary to each other, but together 
they have the same intent. This is called the arising of external conditions [of 
assistance from the Buddha]. 


3. The Marks of the Arising of Dhyana [118b19-130b10] 


Third is clarifying the marks of the arising of all the [ten categories of] 
dhyana [from the four basic dhyana to the supranormal powers]. 


1. The Four Basic Dhyanas [118b20] 


The [four] basic [dhyanas] may play a small part of the Pratyutpanna 
[Samadhi of the constantly-walking Samadhi] and so forth [of the other 


Flowers in a pond must have sunlight 
or without a doubt they will wither and 
die it 3E 7 65 H FA PE 8 KE o BT TCU DC 8 
Hii: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.63a28-c. 
Chodron (1, 68) translates the opening to 
this section: 


It is like the lotus (utpala) in the water: 
some are born, some ripen, some remain 
within the water without emerging. If 
they do not have sunlight (suryaprabha), 
they do not expand (vikasanti). The 
Buddha is like [the sunlight]: sent forth 
by his great loving kindness and great 
compassion (mahàmaitrikaruná), that he 
might have pity for beings and preach the 
doctrine.” The Buddha recalled the quali- 
ties (dharma) of the buddhas of the three 
times (tryadvan), past (atita), future 
(anágata) and present (pratyutpanna), all 
of whom preached the doctrine in order 
to save beings: “I too,’ said he, “must do 
the same... 

Thus the great disciples Devadatta, 
Kokalika, etc., not having faith in the 


Dharma, fell into the evil destinies (dur- 
gati). These men had no faith in the Bud- 
dha's doctrine and were unable to dis- 
cover it by their own wisdom (prajria). 
Sutra of Pure Salvation i$ & f$: this text 
is not extant today, but Chan-jan (BT-V, 
248) adds: 
The final fascicle of this sütra says, 
"[Someone says,] ‘In this way people are 
not saved by a hundred million Buddhas, 
let alone one Buddha. Therefore people 
must save themselves: But the bodhisat- 
tava Pure Salvation said, ‘Sentient beings 


»» 


must hear the twelvefold sütras. 
The [four] basic [dhyanas] may play 
a small part fk ifj: Chan-jan (BT-V, 
428) adds, "The constantly-walking 
[Samadhi] has the least [occurrence of the 
four basic dhyanas] and the constantly- 
sitting [Samadhi] has the most, and there- 
fore the two are contrasted with each 
other. It is not that they do not occur at all, 
but merely that it is less.” 
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Samadhis of both-walking-and-sitting and neither-walking-nor-sitting], but 
itis very common for the constantly-sitting [Samadhi], so now I will discuss 
it in terms of “sitting” [in meditation]. If your body is straight, your mind 
collected, and your breathing balanced and harmonious, so that you are 
awake to the pathways of your mind [or, “mental road (to Buddhahood) -Ù 
F&]— passive, clear, and still ;&AA:& 8$, quiet and tranquil 115 ce —treading 
gingerly to enter [meditation]; this mind sets the conditions so that [your 
thoughts] will not be scattered. This is called [the preliminary] "rough dwell- 
ing” fft. From this mind you will later quietly advance to superior [stages]; 
this is called “fine dwelling" 41}. For both of these mind sets—before and 
after and in between—there are methods for maintaining the physical body. 
When these methods are used, the body naturally straightens itself and does 
not become tired or painful, and it is as if there is something that is helping 
your physical power. If there comes a time when you are bad at maintaining 
[this quietude and stability], you will suddenly feel a powerful pain, or when 
you arise [from meditation] this will cause sluggishness and fatigue. This 
is a rough and bad way to maintain [meditation]. A good way to maintain 
[meditation] is to maintain both the "rough dwelling" and "fine dwelling" 
[as explained above], without excessive leniency or quickness, sometimes 
for one or two hours, or for one or two days, or for one or two months, so 
that you gradually awaken to that which is deeper and finer and the mind 
becomes lucid and achieves a partial [118c] opening of enlightenment fi 
HH. Your body is like the clouds, like a shadow, shining bright and pure. If 
applied in mutual rapport with the methods of concentration and the mind 
is maintained immobile, yearnings will be purified and removed, so that 
you will be cool and pure. Although you have thus realized the purity of 
emptiness, you still have mistaken views concerning the marks of the body 
and mind, and do not yet have the [more advanced] dhyanic constituents of 
virtuous qualities. This is called "the concentrations of the realm of desires" 
AK TE. 

The Cheng shih lun calls these "the ten good minds associated with 
[afflictions]" that sparkle brightly but do not last for long. Now I say that the 


Dhyànic constituents of virtuous qual- 
ities KI) fH: the Tz'u-ti chan-men at T 
46.511417 contains the phrase, “dhyana is 
called a ‘forest of constituents TE % H^ 
These are defined below, at 119b3-7, as 
having ten constituents. 


The ten good minds associated with 
[afflictions] -3&THIE.C:: this phrase does 
not appear in the Cheng shih lun, only in 


a few texts related to Chih-i. Chan-jan 
(BT-V, 249) explains that these are "ten 
goodnesses in the realm of desires. When 
you attain concentration or dhyàna within 
desires, that means to be in rapport with 
ten good dharmas.” The Kogi (BT-V, 249) 
adds that "There is no such text in the 
Cheng shih lun; it must be a teaching of 
one of it's masters." 
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concentrations [or dhyanas] of the [realm of] desires are brittle like bricks 
that have not yet been fired and are not secure, so they are referred to as a 
twinkling [of an eye]. They are not steady like the flame of a lamp. Again, 
they are called a flash of lightning. This [Cheng shih] lun says, "Apart from 
the seven dependent [concentrations], are there any further concentrations 
that are aroused undefiled, or not? The answer is: there are concentrations 
of the realm of desires that are able to arise undefiled. But the arising of the 
undefiled is quick and sudden like a flash of lightning. If there is no arising 
of the undefiled, then it can dwell for a long time.’ The I chiao ching says, “If 
you see a flash of lightning, momentarily you will be able to see the path.’ 
It is like Ananda, who disciplined his mind but could not attain arising [of 
dhyana], but when he released his mind and took his pillow [to lie down] he 
had [an experience like] a flash of lightning. A flash of lightning is also like a 
Vajra [Samadhi?]; a Vajra [Samadhi?] does not arise alone but you enter the 
undefiled through the realm of desires. The undefiled arises quickly, like a 
flash of lightning. The samadhis of the realm of desires do not deserve this 
name [of a “flash of lightning"]. Dwelling in the samadhis or concentra- 
tions of the realm of desires can last for months or years. These methods of 
concentrations should be maintained in the mind without negligence and 
without pain, not emerging from them for consecutive days, and then they 
will be attained. 

Following after this mind[set] you turn and rest [in dhyana concen- 
tration], and within the concentration of [the realm of] desires become 


Cheng shih lun says, "Apart from ... 
for a long time" tiky E A E SE EUST o 
EZ oA KF GE HE BE E UR o E Un ERR 
JE 3T SE SEIS [E RSERIL A: see a long passage 
at T 32.338c18-339c27, which mentions 
"seven dependencies" and of "lightning- 
like samadhis" 40% — BF. 

I chiao ching 3& &, "If you see ..."^ & 
REXA: see T 12.1112b2, "Hearing 
the Buddha preach, everyone attained lib- 
eration, like lightning flashing in the night 
and seeing the path.” 

Ánandas flash of lightning #3: see 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.69a7-15; Chodron 
(1, 96) translates 

At that moment, Ananda reflected [on 
the nature] of dharmas and sought to 
exhaust his last impurities (ásrava). Dur- 
ing the night, he sat in dhyàna, walked 


to and fro, and sought the Path (marga) 
anxiously and zealously. Ananda’s wis- 
dom (prajna) was great, but his power of 
samadhi was weak. That is why he did not 
obtain the Path immediately. If his power 
of concentration had been equal to his 
wisdom, he would have quickly obtained 
[the Path]. Finally, when the night was 
almost over and he was very tired, he 
lay down. Now, on lying down to reach 
his pillow (bimbohana), just as his head 
touched it, suddenly he attained enlight- 
enment. As a bolt of lightning drives 
away the shadows, he saw the Path. Then 
Ananda entered the diamond-like (vajra) 
samadhi and crushed the mountain of all 
the afflictions (klega). He obtained the 
three knowledges (vidya), the six super- 
knowledges (abhijrià), complete libera- 
tion (vimoksa) and became an arhat of 
great power. 
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oblivious to your own body, clothes, meditation mat [and so forth]. This 
is like the void, brightly shining and peaceful. The body is an obstacle to 
actual deeds, and these are an obstacle for future [attainment], but when 
the obstacles pass and the body is empty, attainment [of dhyàna] will arise 
in the future. This is called "the marks of the stage of incomplete attain- 
ment.’ People without knowledge attain this concentration and [mistakenly] 
think they have attained the forbearance of [realizing] the non-arising [of 
dharmas], but they still have the nature of obstructions [of the delusions of 
the realm of desires] and have not yet entered even the first dhyana. How 
could you mistake this for the concentration of [realizing the forbearance 
of] non-arising? This is like ashes covering burning coals and an ignorant 
person frivolously stepping on them [and getting burned]. According to the 
Cheng shih lun, there is no “future [as yet incomplete] dhyana,’ and therefore 
says “The ‘future dhyana’ of which you speak; is this not my ‘concentrations 
of the realm of desires?" The Abhidharma contains this teaching [of a ‘future 
dhyana’ by the honorable Ghosa. The Ta chih tu lun explains these in detail. 
The Buddha taught both of these explanations [of the concentrations of the 


Stage of incomplete attainment £l 
3: “preparatory practice done prior to the 
entry into the first concentration iF Œ. 
It is the type of incomplete concentration 
accessible to practitioners in the realm of 
desire KRÆ. (wim T 1579.30.590c3) 
(Skt. andgamya-samadhi, anágamya, 
anagamya-bhumika.) Abbreviation for # 
76 FHE” (DDB). 


Ashes covering burning coals 4 
IK ¥X: a phrase from a section on the 
icchantika in the Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, 
T 12.660a10-b16 (the phrase appears at 
660b6: "If there are ashes covering burn- 
ing fire [or coals] and you foolishly and 
frivolously step on them, such a person is 
called an icchantika.” 

See also T no. 374, 12.419a3- b7. 


Cheng shih lun and “future dhyana” X 
X18: see the passage at T 32.339a4-7: 

Question: Some people say that relying 
on the limits of the first dhyana and the 
stage of incomplete attainment *#l sh 
you can attain the fruit of the arhat. What 
do you think of this? 

Answer: This is not so. If you rely on the 


stage of incomplete attainment, this is a 
mistake. If you are able to attain the stage 
of incomplete attainment, how can you 
not realize the first dhyana. Therefore it 
is not the case [that you attain arhatship 
at this stage?]. 
The Abhidharma E &: the classical 
commentaries say that the source for this 
is unknown. 


The honorable Ghosa 3$ € #7: the 
"name of a famous dialectician and 
preacher who is accredited with restora- 
tion of sight to Dharmavivardhana, i.e. 
Kunàla, son of Asoka, ‘by washing his eyes 
with the tears of people who were moved 
by his eloquence. (Eitel) Also author of 
the Abhidharmamrta śāstra, which is 
called #7)” (DDB). 

Ta chih tu lun explains in detail: see T 
25.248b3-22 (Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1636- 
37); Chodron (3, 1084-85) translates: 

Question. The concentrations go from the 
anágamya [preliminary concentration of 
the first dhyàna] on up to the absorp- 
tion of cessation (nirodhasamapatti). 
When one enters into these absorptions, 


it is impossible to assert any physical 
action (kayakarman) or vocal action 
(vakkarman). Hence, if the Buddha is 
always concentrated (samahita) and has 
no non-concentrated mind, how can he 
travel through the kingdoms, take up the 
four positions (iryapatha) and preach the 
Dharma to the great assemblies with all 
kinds of nidanas and avadanas? Whether 
these actions are of the domain of the 
desire realm (kamadhatvavacara) or of 
the Brahma world, the Buddha cannot 
enter into concentration if he wants to 
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(samadher vyuthitah), they enter into 
an undefined mind (avyakrtacitta), 
they enter into a good mind (kusala- 
citta) or they enter into a defiled mind 
(samalacitta). But when the Buddha 
comes out of concentration and enters 
into a concentration of the desire 
realm (kamadhatusamadhi), he has 
not a single moment of distracted 
mind (viksiptacitta): this is why he has 
no non-concentrated mind. 

On the "incomplete or preliminary 


attainments” *¥] #1 (andgamya) see also 
T 25.187a2-26; (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1036- 
38); Chodron (2, 803-5) translates: 


accomplish them. 
Answer. When we said that he has no 
non-concentrated mind, that can have 


several meanings. Being concentrated 
means being fixed on the good dharmas 
with a mind that is always absorbed 
(sadásamgrhitacittena). Now the Buddha 
is fixed on the true nature (bhütalaksana) 
of dharmas and never strays from that. 
Therefore he does not have a non-con- 
centrated mind. 

Furthermore, in the desire realm 
(kdma-dhatu) there are some concentra- 
tions where those who have entered into 
them are able to preach the Dharma. 
Thus, in the Abhidharma it is a ques- 
tion of [concentrations] belonging to the 
desire realm (kamadhatvavacara), such 
as the four levels of saints (áryavamsa), 
the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana), the four right efforts 
(samyakpradhana), the four bases of 
magical power (rddhipada), the five 
faculties (indriya), the five strengths 
(bala), the concentration prevent- 
ing being attacked by others (arana- 
samadhi), the knowledge resulting 
from aspiration (pranidhijnana), and 
the four unhindered knowledges 
(pratisamvid). There are marvelous 
qualities of this kind in which the Bud- 
dha is established while entering into 
the world of desire: this is why he has 
no non-concentrated mind. 

When the $ràvakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas emerge from concentration 


When the disciple of the Buddha wishes 
to abandon the desires (kama) and pas- 
sions (klesa) of kamadhatu, by means of 
meditation he cuts the nine categories of 
passions, strong (adhimátra), medium 
(madhya) and weak (mrdu), namely: 
1. strong-strong, 2. strong-medium, 3. 
strong-weak, 4. medium-strong, 5. 
medium-medium, 6. medium-weak, 7. 
weak-strong, 8. weak-medium, 9. weak- 
weak. 

Having cut these nine categories, the 
disciple of the Buddha can try to obtain 
the first dhyana by the sásravamárga. 
In this case, in the anágamya (pre- 
liminary concentration preceding the 
first dhyána), in the course of nine 
dnantaryamarga (successive abandon- 
ments of the nine categories of passions 
of the lower level) and eight vimukti- 
marga (taking possession of these suc- 
cessive abandonings), he first practices 
the sdsravamarga, then the sásrava or 
anásravamárga. In the course of the 
ninth vimuktimárga, in the anágamya, 
he first practices the sásravamárga; 
then the sásrava or anásravamárga of 
the anágamya, and the sdsrava of the 
samantaka of the first dhyana. If he 
wishes to attain the first dhyana by way of 
the andsravamarga, he will do the same. 

If he abandons the passions of the first 
dhyana by means of the sásravamárga, 
in the samantaka of the second dhyana, 
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realm of desires and the stage of incomplete attainment?], but the treatises [of 
the Abhidharma and Cheng shih lun] only give a one-sided [presentation]. 
Now I am following various people in making distinctions. There are those 
who have themselves attained the concentrations of the realm of desires, 
spent many months dwelling in [the stage of] incomplete attainment, and 
before long enter the first dhyàna. This is only what is called [the concen- 
trations of] the realm of desires, and is not what is meant by the "[stage 
of] incomplete attainment? Some people dwell in [the concentrations of] 
the realm of desires for a short time and dwell in [the stage of] incomplete 
attainment for about a third of a month ‘#9, and therefore this is called “[the 
stage of] incomplete attainment" and not [the concentrations of] the realm 
of desires. Some people dwell in both types of concentrations for a long time, 
and therefore cannot be said to be one-sided. Here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] 
I depend on the detailed explanation of the Ta chih tu lun. A section-by-sec- 
tion account concerning the mistaken and correct features [of these matters] 
is given in detail in the text on “cultivating enlightenment” [in the Tzu-ti 
chan-men]. However, [the stage of] the first dhyàna is close to the realm of 


during nine ánantaryamárgas and 
eight vimuktimarga, he first practices 
the sásrava of the samantaka of the sec- 
ond dhyàna, then the sásravamárga of 
the samantaka of the second dhyana as 
well as the first andsrava dhyana and its 
sequel. During the ninth vimuktimarga, 
in the samantaka of the second dhyana, 
he first practices the sasravamarga of the 
samantaka of the second dhyana, then 
the sadmantaka of the second dhyana, 
then the andsrava of the first dhyana 
and its sequel, the second suddhaka or 
anásrava dhyana. 

If he abandons the passions of the first 
dhyana by means of the anásravamárga, 
during the course of nine ánantaryamárga 
and eight vimuktimárga, he first practices 
the andsravamarga of his own level, the 
sásrava or anásrava of the first dhyana 
and its sequel. In the course of the ninth 
vimuktimarga, he first practices the 
anasravamarga of his own level, then 
the sásrava or anásravamárga of the first 
dhyana and its sequel. 

It is the same in the practice of the 
other concentrations from the sec- 
ond suddhaka or andsrava dhyana 


up to the abandonment that charac- 
terizes the akimcanydayatana. In the 
abandonment that characterizes the 
naivasamjnanadsamjnayatana, dur- 
ing the nine ànanataryamárga and 
eight vimuktimarga, he practices just 
the universal anásravamárga. In the 
course of the ninth vimuktimárga, he 
practices the roots of good of the three- 
fold world (traidhatukakusalamüla) 
and the andsravamarga; thus he drives 
out absorption without mind (acittaka- 
samapatti). 


The text on “cultivating enlighten- 


ment” {ie [in the Tz’u-ti chan-men]: see 
the section at T 46.509b23ff.: 


Third is clarifying the marks of enlight- 
enment through dhyàna. Generally 
"enlightenment" is discussed through 
means, which involves three stages: 1. 
enlightenment as the marks of the con- 
centrations of the realm of desires &&6X 
5 7E 4H; 2. enlightenment as the marks of 
the concentration of incomplete attain- 
ment ze AF) 48; and 3. a correct clarifi- 
cation of enlightenment at the marks of 
the first dhyana #7) #248. 
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desires, and as crossing a boundary presents many difficulties, it is necessary 
to know about it in general. 

Starting from the [stage of] "rough dwelling" until finishing at the [high- 
est] stage of [the concentration of] "non-conceptions,' generally there are 
four aspects, that of “retrogressing” 38, "protecting" &#, [119a] "dwelling" ft, 
and "advancing" sé. 

[1.] The aspect of “retrogressing” also has two meanings: 1. “natural f£5& 
retrogressing’; and 2. "retrogressing through contact with conditions [of tac- 
tile sensations]" #48. [For this second category] there are internal and exter- 
nal conditions. The loss of external [conditions for practicing concentration] 
such as the twenty-five [preparatory] means and breathing [exercises] [and 
so forth] are called "retrogressing through contact with external conditions.’ 
[As for internal conditions,] within a quiet [concentrated] mind there are 
three obstacles [of karmic recompense, passionate afflictions, and karmic 
deeds] and four demonic forces [of skandhas, passionate afflictions, death, 
and the supernatural demons] which give rise to sorrows and passions; 
[if you give in to these temptations] this is called “retrogressing through 
contact with internal conditions.’ Later you may again cultivate and attain 
[concentration], or may cultivate and not attain [concentration]. There are 
very many people like this. 

[2.] The aspect of "protecting": this refers to when good [is obtained] 
through internal and external means, and you protect this concentrated 
mind and do not allow it to be lost. 

[3.] The aspect of "dwelling": by protecting and maintaining the peaceful 
calm [of concentration] without losing it, or by dwelling in it naturally, this 
is called the aspect of "dwelling." 

[4.] The aspect of “progressing”: there is "natural" progressing, and pro- 
gressing through diligent planning. Each has horizontal and vertical aspects. 
Each horizontal and vertical aspect has gradual and sudden aspects. If we 
were to take up each of the twelve gates [of the four dhyànas, four boundless 
demeanors, and four concentrations on emptiness] one by one, this would 
be called a "gradual [vertical] progression-" If they are all included at once, 
this is called a “sudden [vertical] progression.” If discussed with regard to the 


First, the clarification of enlightenment parts: 1. the mind of rough dwelling f&ft 
as the concentrations of the realm of ‘Ly; 2. the mind of fine dwelling #{£-L; 
desires has two meanings: 1. correct clari- and 3. enlightenment as the concentra- 
fication of the marks of enlightenment, tions of the realm of desires.... 
and 2. clarification of what is attained The twenty-five [preparatory] means 
and lost. HEZ + HAG: see the detailed explanation 


Now I will explain [the concentrations of these in Chapter VI of the Mo-ho chih 
of] the realm of desires, which have three kuan, 35c1-48c29. 
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arisings [of concentration in] each category such as the superior meditations 
and supranormal powers and illuminations [and so forth], this is a horizon- 
tal gradual [progression]. Their arising together at one time is a horizontal 
sudden [progression]. Again, each of these aspects of the four aspects have 
four parts. These are given in detail in the text on "cultivating enlighten- 
ment” [in the Tzu-ti chan-men]. 

Now I will discuss the aspect of "progressing" from the vertical per- 
spective [of making progress up a series of stages]. From [the stage of] 
incomplete attainments of concentration, you gradually become awakened 
to the empty quiescence of your body and mind. Internally you do not per- 
ceive your body, and externally you do not perceive [material] things. This 
concentrated mind may last without breaking for a day, or up to a month 
or a year. Within this concentration you are aware of the body and mind as 
subtle and quiescent in movement, and yet arousing [the tactile sensations 
such as] movement [or restlessness], itching, lightness, heaviness, cold, 
heat, roughness, and smoothness. A person has said, "The functioning of 
the mind becomes subtle and fine, and the pure visible forms of the realm 
of form come in contact with the body of the realm of desires. For example, 
this is like the pure visible forms of the realm of desires appearing before 
the sense organs so that you are able to see and hear them.’ If we rely on this 
meaning, objects [of "contact"] are external. But if we say that all sentient 
beings without exception have the first stage of the flavor of dhyana #) SbEK jig 
[= Buddha nature, as in the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra], this is like a very rich 
but blind child knowing that bamboo has within it [the potential to burn 
with] fire. The passionate afflictions within the mind do not arise in order, 
and the dhyana [concentrations] are also likewise. The crude obstructions 
of the obstacles of phenomenal or actual deeds make you unable to attain 
arising. Now, cultivate [a concentrated] mind and gradually [attain] benefit; 
the obstacles of the nature [of reality] are removed and fine dharmas arise. 


In detail in the text on “cultivating bamboo has within it fire 4A & BRT? 
enlightenment” E inizig Ri [in the — & X: this sounds like it could be an anal- 
Tz'u-ti chan-men]: see, for example, the ogy or parable from the Mahaparinirvana 
section at T 46.512b20-c3. Sutra or Ta chih tu lun, but the classical 
commentaries do not identify its source, 
and a SAT search did not turn up any pre- 
Chih-i sources. 


A person has said @ Az: the source of 
this quote cannot be identified. 


P ur e visible forms of the r ealm of The crude obstructions of the obsta- 
desires HIF E: the material objects cies of actual deeds HM KK ...: for a 


themselves of our senses and desires (not 
yet conceptualized and thus "pure")? 


more detailed discussion on the effects of 
these earlier levels of meditation, see the 
Very rich but blind child knowing that section on “the realm of forms” at 7oc8ff. 
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How can it be said that these come externally [when it is clear that they arise 
internally]? Why is this so? [The practice of] counting the breaths is able 
to turn $& the mind; the mind turns fire; fire turns wind; wind turns water; 
water turns earth. Thus the four great elements [gradually] become finer, 
and therefore we have the eight contacts [or tactile sensations of movement, 
itchiness, lightness, heaviness, cold, heat, roughness, and smoothness]. This 
is like barley turning into malt, malt turning into distilled grain, and distilled 
grain turning into beer. The distilled grain is an analogy for the concentra- 
tions in [the realm of] desires, and the beer is an analogy for the first [stages 
of] dhyàna. The barley is the basis or origin [for the resulting beer], and 
this does not come from something external. If you become determinedly 
attached to [either extreme of thinking that things] emerge [internally] from 
themselves, or come [externally] from the outside, this is to fall into the mis- 
taken excess of [establishing] a fixed nature [that things arise from] "self" or 
"other" Bft. Now, if we rely on the Middle Treatise, we can deconstruct all 
four options [of arising from self, other, both, or neither]; what need is there 
to discuss [further the duality of] emerging internally or coming from the 
outside? 

Again, the eight contacts [of tactile sensations] are [indivisible from] the 
four great elements. Movement and lightness are wind; itching and heat are 
fire; cold and smooth are water, heavy and crude are earth. The essence and 
function [of the four elements] intersect and we have the eight tactile sen- 
sations. When there is contact with movement, whether in the head, back, 
[119b] hips, ribs, or feet, and [this sensation] gradually spreads throughout 
the body, there are no external marks of such movement even though you 
are aware of movement inside your body. Therefore [the sensation] arises 
like the wind [from where, nobody knows,] and moves delicately from the 
head to the feet, often resulting in a retrogression [in concentration]. But if 
these [sensations] arise from the hips, this may result in "dwelling" [in con- 
centration]; if they arise from the feet, often this will result in "progressing" 
[in concentration]. 

The tactile sensation of movement has constituent virtuous qualities 5c 
M jf&, and these virtues can be summarized in ten types: 1. empty Æ; 2. 
clear 44; 3. stable or concentrated Œ; 4. wisdom E; 5. good mind #-L 6. 
flexibility Æ$; 7. joy Æ; 8. bliss 4%; 9. the realm of liberation # ARSE FR; and 
10. correspondence HRE. 


[1.] "Empty": when the tactile sensation of movement arises, the empty 


Rely on the Middle Treatise to deconstruct four options (KP iwi tt: see the 
deconstructive arguments using the tetralemma at, for example, T 30.2a-b. 
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mind opens up, which is not the same as before when the obstacles of 
the nature [of reality] have not yet been removed. 

[2.] “Clear”: [the mind is] shining and pure, beautiful and subtle beyond 
compare, like the light of the moon. 

[3.] "Stable or concentrated": single-minded and peacefully calm, without 
any distractedness. 

[4.] "Wisdom": no dark delusions or nets of doubt; the understanding of 
the mind is quiet and piercing. 

[5.] "Good mind": [a mind that is] conscientious, [has proper] shame, is 
trustful and respectful. Embarrassed that you have not yet encoun- 
tered and attained this Dharma, you think with shame, "I am still like 
this,’ and believe that all wise and noble ones are endowed with the 
profound and sublime Dharma, and bows [to them] with immeasur- 
able respect. 

[6.] "Flexibility": to be free from the realm of desires, with its imbalance 
and coarse harshness, as with [the use of|brain matter a cow's hide 
can be stretched and wrapped at will. 

[7.] “Joy”: to give rise to ecstatic joy in the dharmas that have been 
attained. 

[8.] "Bliss": to find pleasure in your contact with the dharmas, with a 
tranquil cheer and sublime beauty. 

[9.] "Ihe realm of liberation": to not return to the five impediments [of 
covetous desires, hateful anger, drowsiness and sleep, restlessness and 
remorse, and doubt]. 

[10.] "Correspondence": for the sensation of movement to be in corre- 
spondence with the virtues and not agitating [each other]. Again, it 
means a correspondence in maintaining mindfulness so that it is not 
lost, for a day, a month, or a year. Peaceful calm dwells for a long time, 
so that if you gather your thoughts, then [concentration] will come. 


Such pervasive discipline and cultivation for a long time will [increase] 
the class and level of the tactile sensation of movement and turn it deeper. 
This is called vertical arising [through stages], and the other seven tactile 
sensations [from itchy to smooth] should be known as in this example. 

After the tactile sensation of movement arises, whether it ends or does 
not end, contact with the tactile sensation of "cold" arises. When the sensa- 
tion of "cold" ends or does not end, the other tactile sensations arise, and 
they interact horizontally as explained above for the eight tactile sensations. 
This is called "horizontal arising." 


Brain matter já: Chan-jan (BT-V, 261) explains: “a pharmaceutical that heats or tans 
hides, called ‘brain’ ‘Brain refers to the marrow $$ within the head.” 
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Again, "vertical" and "horizontal" [arising] may happen one after the 
other, but if you examine them in terms of the five [preliminary] constitu- 
ents [of meditation] of the ten virtuous qualities of the eight tactile sensa- 
tions, there should not be any confusion. 

Again, the arising of these [tactile sensations] together in one mind or 
thought is not attainable. Why is this so? The eight tactile sensations are like 
the four elements; water and fire are mutually incompatible, and cannot arise 
at the same time. 

In this way the eight tactile sensations are adorned with eighty virtuous 
qualities; although their names are the same, the enjoyment of each is differ- 
ent. It is like when the flavor is different and the enjoyment special for each 
of [the hot dishes of] boiled soup and roasted meat, and [the cold dishes of] 
raw mackerel and chilled plum. Such distinctions apply also for the other six 
tactile sensations. 

If the eight tactile sensations arise within the concentrations of the realm 
of desires, these are all perverse sensations, sensations of disease and pas- 
sionate afflictions. These are explained in detail in the text on "cultivating 
enlightenment” [in the Tz’u-ti chan-men], so I will not discuss it here. How- 
ever, in terms of the eight tactile sensations and the first dhyàna, I should 
distinguish between "perverse" and “correct.” Why? First, because this is a 
borderline area where you are close to departing the realm of desires, and 
second, if you become wrapped up in the mental state of the realm of desires, 
perverse matters will enter accordingly. It is like opening a gate: bandits can 
enter thereby. If demonic forces should enter into your dhyàna meditation, 
[this is to be avoided because] dhyàna should not include demonic forces. If 
you do not know about these matters, proper tactile sensations will be bro- 
ken, leaving only perverse and evil [sensations] remaining. 

Perverse sensations, in terms of the ten good virtues of the eight tactile 


Five [preliminary] constituents of 
meditation 7: x: in the Abhidharma tra- 
dition there are five constituents of medi- 
tation, which in T'ien-tai are considered 
"preliminary" constituents: [1.] vitarka %, 
"a process of positioning, implying exami- 
nation leading up to judgment and deci- 
sion’; [2.] vicára 88, "the steadily moving 
reflection, the quiet and serious consid- 
eration and study of that which has been 


concentration,’ and are followed by; [3.] 
priti €, joy, “an agreeable sensation,” and 
[4.] sukha &#, bliss, which together are 
the "emotive aspect which is never absent 
in any of our mental processes.” Finally, 
there is [5.] cittaikagrata «—3&1£, con- 
centration. 

In detail in the text on "cultivating 
enlightenment” E intsiti [in the 


brought into the circle of interest by the 
gross vitarka? These first two constituents 
are "the cognitive aspect of the process of 


Tz'u-ti chan-men]: see the extensive sec- 
tion starting at T 46.509b22, also referred 
to above at 118c28. 
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sensations, [119c] are either an excess or insufficiency of these. For example, 
when the tactile sensation of movement arises, if immediately you become 
moody and your physical movements neither slow nor fast, but your actions 
become [too] quick, and you scratch your hands and feet, this is [a sign of] 
excess. If, on the other hand, you become immobile, like someone who is 
tied up, this is [a sign of] insufficiency. It is the same for other tactile sensa- 
tions like cold and heat. 

Again, the ten virtuous qualities such as “empty” and "bright" for the 
tactile sensation of movement, if discussed in terms of excess or insuf- 
ficiency [are as follows:] [1.] "Empty": to be open yet unobstructed, this is 
right and proper emptiness. If for a long time you are cut off in quietude and 
unaware of all things, this is an excess. If you are hard like a clod [of dirt] 
and obstructed, this is an insufficiency. [2.] "Bright": to shine like the full 
reflection of the moon in a mirror. If it is [too] bright like the sun, or you 
can see various rays of light, this is an excess. If all cannot be seen, this is an 
insufficiency [of brightness]. [3.] "Stable or concentrated”: the clear quietude 
of single-mindedness. If you are bound by attachments and immobile, this is 
an excess. If you chase after all sorts of things, this is an insufficiency [of con- 
centration]. It is the same for [the remainder of the ten virtuous qualities] 
up to that of “correspondence.” Thus in one sensation of movement there are 
twenty types of perverse marks. Along with the other seven virtuous quali- 
ties [in addition to the three described here], together there are one hundred 
and sixty perverse phenomena. 

Originally, proper dhyàna should not have anything to do with perverse 
[matters]. When it does, it is like taking calamus [myrtle] grass Biff as a 
medicinal herb and becoming very angry, or taking the "essence of yel- 
low" $18 to gain strength and becoming full of [lustful, erotic] desires. It 
is not that these medicinal herbs caused these [perverse feelings], but that 
the herbs stimulated your "rough dharmas" [of desires], and these "rough 
dharmas" [of desires] were brought forth and stimulated. If you are just in 
the realm of desires, then there are only perverse sensations, which increases 
disease and increases hindrances so that there are no proper virtuous 
qualities. If you enter the concentration of [only] visible form [beyond the 
realm of desires] and initiate the ten virtuous qualities such as “empty” and 


One hundred and sixty perverse phe- a passage on the three types of samadhi: 


nomena 4 7x 1-48: twenty for each of the Conceptual examination and reflection 
eight tactile sensations. (vitarka-vicára) X1 is able to arouse 


samadhi, and conceptual examination 


. . l A and reflection is able to destroy samàdhi, 
is able to destroy rain £i AKEn A BL BERR like the wind is able to arouse rain, and it 


i: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.234a29, in is able to destroy rain. 


Wind is able to arouse rain, and wind 
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"bright" of the eight tactile sensations, again there are one hundred and sixty 
perverse sensations of which you should not be ignorant. The Ta chih tu lun 
says, “Wind is able to arouse rain, and wind is able to destroy rain.” Clouds 
collect in the northeast, and clouds disperse in the southwest. Dhyana is 
also like this. If you awaken # the ten virtuous qualities of the eight tactile 
sensations, you will arouse dhyana [concentration]. If you awaken the one 
hundred and sixty perverse [sensations], this will destroy dhyana. If there is 
even one dharma-sensation that is perverse, this will defile all the rest; this is 
like when even one of your companions is a bandit, the rest of you will all be 
branded as evil friends. If from the beginning there are no perverse sensa- 
tions, then the rest of the dharmas will all be good. 

[Next, as for] the five [preliminary] constituents of proper dhyana, when 
the body comes in contact with the first tactile sensation [of movement] 
and becomes a “condition,” this is [the first constituent of] “examination” 
(vitarka) €. When the mind makes finer distinctions concerning the eight 
tactile sensations and its ten associated [virtuous qualities], this is called [the 
second constituent of] "reflection" (vicara) #. Rejoicing at now attaining 
that which you have not yet attained in the past is called [the third constitu- 
ent of] “joy” (priti) €. Calm pleasure [in these attainments] is called [the 
fourth constituent of] “bliss” (sukha) Z. Such quiescence is called [the 
fifth constituent] of “single-mindedness” —:/ ^. The Abhidharma teaches 
twenty-three mental factors that appear at one time, taking the five strongest 
for deciding on the five constituents. The five constituents are all [said to 
be] the essence of concentration. The various means before [attaining] the 
essence are as explained above [as the "incomplete attainments"]. The Cheng 
shih lun clarifies that of the five constituents that arise one after the other, the 


Clouds collect in the northeast, and 
clouds disperse in the southwest 5E JL Z ri 
Par BE: Chan-jan (BT-V, 265) explains: 

In the first book [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
or Ta chih tu lun?) it says, "The northeast 
wind collects clouds, and the southwest 
wind disperses the clouds and leads to a 
clear [sky]? This is an explanation of the 
analogy of the wind. 


A search for the phrase "northeast 
wind" {kL in the SAT database did not 
result in any hits. 

The Abhidharma teaches twenty-three 


mental factors that appear at one time E. 
+ = UK — Mm: the Abhidharma- 


vibhasa-sastra, T 28.13b, gives a summary 
of vitarka-vicara. As the Kogi (BT-V, 267) 
points out, however, the number twenty- 
three is found in an explanation in The 
Meaning of Mahayana, T 44.725a18-25, 
which assigns twenty-three mental states 
(out of eighty-six) to the first dhyana stage. 


Cheng shih lun clarifies that of the five 
constituents ... "single-mindedness" is 
the essence of concentration Mw PH A 
3 Bl (TB OK ME o P x 2 73 18 o — 0 3 2 2E. 
fe: again, as the Kogi (BT-V, 267) points 
out, rather than the Cheng shih lun see the 
explanation in The Meaning of Mahayana, 
T 44.725b1-3, 18-21. 
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[first] four are [skillful] means, and the constituent of "single-mindedness" 
is the essence of concentration. The Great Collection says that "the mind of 
silence" is the essence of concentration. Some people say that the five con- 
stituents are [the content of] the ninth mental state in the realm of desires. 
Others say [120a] that they are [mental states] previous to the concentrations 
of the realm of desires. However, these are not the “five constituents.” 

Now I will give my interpretation: [the constituents of] “examina- 
tion" (vitarka) and "reflection" (vicdra) [and so forth] are together a part 
of dhyana and properly contribute to the determining of the first dhyana, 
so how can you accept these [just-outlined theories]? The five constituents 
arise together, but there are strong and the weak [influences] shading into 
each other, and those aspects that are fulfilled are taken up and made into 
the five constituents. This is like a mallet hitting a temple bell; there are dif- 
ferences in that at first the sound is rough but gradually it becomes finer. The 
five constituents are also like this. At first there is abundant contact with the 
aspect of “examination,” but this does not hinder [the presence of] the other 
four constituents such as "reflection?" If "examination" is strong, then "reflec- 
tion" is not yet complete; when "examination" ceases, "reflection" becomes 
clear. "Joy" is already present from the beginning, and when "reflection" 
ceases, the constituent of “joy” is perfected. “Bliss” is already present from 
the beginning though that bliss may not yet be full; when "joy" ceases, then 
“bliss” is perfected. “Single-mindedness” is already present from the begin- 


The Kogi adds, "If we rely on the Cheng 
shih lun, the five constituents of the first 
dhyana appear one after the other and not 
at the same time, because it teaches that 
the mental factors are not simultaneous." 


Great Collection says that "the mind of 
silence" is the essence of concentration 
KROBARIA DIS ERE: the Kogi (BT-V, 
267) points out that the attribution to “the 
Great Collection [of Sutras] must be a mis- 
take, and it should be [attributed to] that 
written in the Ying-lo ching.” See the pas- 
sage in the Ying-lo ching at T 24.1015a2-13: 

Sons of the Buddha, third is enter- 
ing samadhi like an illusion A 81x] — 
Bk, that is, the twelve gates of dhyana. 
The five preliminary constituents of 
examination, reflection, joy, bliss, and 
single-mindedness are the causes. The 
sixth [constituent] of the “mind of silence” 


is the essence of concentration. [Or,] joy 
and bliss rely on single-mindedness, so 
the [first] four constituents are the causes 
and the fifth “mind of silence" is the 
essence of concentration.... 


Some people, others say A A zi: the 
identities of the advocates of these posi- 
tions are unknown. 


Mallet hitting a temple bell &1— 561& 
$8: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.186a13-16. 
Chodron (2, 797) translates: 


Question. Are vitarka and vicára one and 
the same thing or are they two different 
things? 

Answer. They are two different things. 
Vitarka is the first moment of a coarse 
mind (sthülaprathamaksasa), vicára is 
a more subtle (süksma) analysis. Thus, 
when a bell is struck, the first sound is 
strong, the subsequent sound is weaker; 
this is vicára. 
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ning in the movement of the [first] four constituents, but now when "bliss" 
ends, "single-mindedness" is perfected. It is like when you first open a store 
of treasures, you "examine" the treasures. Then, knowing it is precious, you 
feel joy and bliss at this certain conception [of having treasure], even though 
you do not yet know exactly what this treasure is. Next, you sort out the gold 
and silver, and after sorting it out and receiving it, you feel joy. Because of 
this joy you experience bliss, and rest pleasantly in single-mindedness. This 
is like [the sensation of] a person who is sated with food and does not need 
any more. Again, it is like being extremely sleepy from [indulging in] the five 
kinds of desires. Therefore the Ta chih tu lun says, "This is like a person who 
has found a store of treasures." 

If the four dhyanas are all the same in having the constituent of 
single-mindedness as the essence [of concentration], then how are there 
differences among the four [dhyanas]? What distinguishes the first dhyana 
is the presence X of single-mindedness in [the constituents of] “examina- 
tion" and "reflection"; therefore you can distinguish four [dhyànas]. If we 
advance to the second dhyàna, this involves only rebuking "examination" 
and “reflection, and the first dhyana is destroyed; this should in turn clarify 
the meaning that they are distinct. What is common is that they all have 
single-mindedness as the essence. The interpretation of the five constituents 
in terms of name, meaning, marks, and so forth are provided in detail in the 
text on “cultivating enlightenment” [in the Tz’u-ti chan-men]. 

Next, when the eight tactile sensations begin moving, the virtuous 
qualities are still crude, and when their arising becomes more numerous, 


Like a person who has found a store who has meditated and analyzed the dis- 
of treasures dll A 15 95 X: see the Ta chih advantages of kamadhátu and who sees 
tu lun, T 25.186a8-13. Chodron (2, 797) the importance of the benefits and quali- 
translates: ties of the first dhyana, feels great joy 


(priti): this is why it is called savitarka 


The [five] characteristics of the first 
and savicára. 


dhyana are: examination (vitarka), judg- 
ment (vicdra), joy (priti), happiness Extremely sleepy # E: though not a 
(sukha) and one-pointedness ofthe mind ^ direct quote, see the passage following the 
(cittaikagrata). two quoted above; see the Ta chih tu lun, 


It is ‘savitarka and savicara’: by acquir- — T 25.186a29. Chodron (2, 798) translates: 
ing the good dharmas (kusaladharma) 


and the qualities (guna) not previously 
acquired, in the first dhyana the mind 
experiences great fear. When [a person] 
who has ceaselessly been burned by the 
fires of desire attains the first dhyana, it is 
as if he were entering a pool of cold water. In the text on “cultivating enlighten- 
Or else he is like a poor man (daridra) ment” [in the Tz'u-ti chan-men]: see the 
who suddenly finds a treasure: the ascetic, section at T 46.511a-512a. 


When a tired and weary man regains 
his breath and wants to sleep, when his 
neighbor calls him, that makes him very 
annoyed. It is for all these reasons that he 
condemns vitarka and vicára. 
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they turn deeper and sharper. Their varieties are said to be three, or said 
to be nine, or to be immeasurable varieties. They are enjoyed mutually and 
the virtuous qualities become crowded or "busy" so that you cannot attain 
single-mindedness, like the constant playing of musical instruments [or 
courtesans], or like looking after many guests so that when you are finished 
taking care of one, another one appears. When you come out of and disperse 
[the state of concentration], this [busyness] disappears for a while, but when 
trying a little [to enter dhyana again], it appears again. If you wish to get 
away from this [busyness], just reject “examination” and “reflection.” Then 
when the first dhyana comes to an end, an intermediate and simple concen- 
tration will arise, which is called “the converted quiescent mind,’ and also 
called a “receding dhyana,’ and also called “the mind of bamboo shavings.” 
In this mind of "simple quiescence,’ you have already lost the lower [dhyana 
concentration] and not yet aroused the higher, so if you arouse regret or 
remorse, you can lose this mental [concentration]. If you do not have any 
regret, an inner purity will arise, and you will no longer experience or dis- 
criminate the eight tactile sensations; therefore this is called a "concentration 
of single consciousness" —i#k7E. The visible forms of the four elements are 
mixed into one pure visible form; illumination of the mind will turn pure 
and arise along with joy; there will be no demonic and evil marks, and since 
you are no longer in a borderline realm, after joy there arises bliss, and when 
that ends you attain single-mindedness. 

If in this [first] dhyàna [the constituent of] joy is too moving, and [the 
constituent of] bliss unstable, then you should discipline this joy, and when 


Said to be three or nine AZKE JL: 
see the Tz'u-ti chan-men at T 46.512b3-5: 


"simple concentration" refers to a single- 
mindedness that is attained later: "after 
the constituent of single-mindedness 
there is a further single-mindedness;' and 
therefore it is called "converted quies- 
cence” 885i. 

Receding dhyana 5B: Chan-jan (BT- 
V, 273) adds that here "receding" refers to 
liberating renunciation, not "retrogres- 
sion.” 


It is as the Treatise says, when the disciple 
of the Buddha cultivates dhyana, there 
are inferior, middling, and superior: 
these are called three levels. Aside from 
the three levels, each level also has three, 
therefore there are nine levels, with the 
marks of shallow and deep. If discussed 
in detail, there are immeasurable levels. 


Intermediate and simple concen- 


tration HÆ: Chan-jan (BT-V, 
273) explains that this means one goes 
beyond the first dhyana and extin- 
guishes the five constituents, that the 
"single-mindedness" explained previously 
was a single-mindedness that came after 
the other four constituents, and that this 


The mind of bamboo shavings #/8 
‘Ls: Chan-jan (BT-V, 273) explains that 
this means that “the previous virtuous 
qualities are now gone,’ which is not really 
helpful in explaining this image; "bamboo 
shavings" must have some special implica- 
tion that is not explained here. 
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joy comes to an end you will enter [the stage of concentration of] incomplete 
attainment, quickly arouse the [other] three dhyanas, along with the arising 
of their accompanying bliss. On the other hand the dharmas of visible form 
will turn subtle, but it is not that bliss arises based on joy, so this properly- 
attained bliss is experienced throughout the body. Noble Ones [120b] are 
able to abandon [this bliss], but ordinary people find it difficult to abandon 
it. These [later three dhyanas] have five constituents: abandonment, mind- 
fulness, wisdom, bliss, and single-mindedness. Their order, before or after, 
depends on the sütra or treatise, but only because there are minor differences 
according to the ways of cultivation. 

This [constituent of] bliss is in contrast to suffering. If you discipline the 
bliss so that it comes to an end, again you enter [the stage of the concentration 
of] incomplete attainment. When this "incomplete attainment" comes to an 
end, you arouse an immovable concentration. In turn the dharmas of visible 
form will turn subtle, and you will not be moved by suffering or bliss. This is 
called “immovable concentration.” The concentration is calm and tranquil, 
and there is no inhaling or exhaling of breath, no suffering, no bliss, and 
its constituents are liberation, mindfulness, purity, and singlemindedness. 

Even so, these are still phenomena of visible form, so you should disci- 
pline the three types of visible form and extinguish the three types of visible 
form, attain concentration through contact with emptiness, and never again 
perceive visible form. If the mind is liberated from visible form, like a bird 
escaping from a cage, this is called “the concentration of emptiness” 2°. 
When this concentration comes to an end, again you realize [the concen- 
tration of] incomplete attainment KF]; the concentration that arises from 
contact with consciousness is called “the abode of consciousness" ii jz. 
When this concentration comes to an end, there is no more contact with 
existence, and you realize the non-existence [or non-Being] of dharmas and 
their correspondence [as emptiness], which is called [the concentration of] 
“the abode of no functioning” 4^ Hs. In the past it was said that [at this stage 
of concentration] there is still a small contact with consciousness. But if this 
is so, then this is still within the realm of existents or of functioning; how 
could it be said to be [the abode of] no function or non-existence? When 
this concentration is past and done, immediately [the concentration of] 
“neither conceptions nor no-conceptions" JETH3E3JEZ8 arises. This concentra- 
tion has no contact with the abode of consciousness, and therefore is “non- 
conceptual" 3E78; it has no contact with the abode of no functioning, and 
therefore is "not non-conceptual" JE3E78. Further, there is no higher dharma 
to be attained; it is the ultimate dhyana in the triple world. In the world it 


In the past it was said: the attribution for this position is unknown. 
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is considered to be ultimately sublime, so non-Buddhists consider it to be 
nirvana, but truly it is a “dark enlightenment.’ It still involves suffering and 
the causes of suffering, so when the three kinds of existence [in the realms 
of desire, form, and no-form] are extinguished, you again fall into the three 
[evil] destinies. 

One who wishes to know more to clarify the [four] basic [dhyana] should 
examine the text on “cultivating enlightenment” [in the Tz'u-ti chan-men]. 


2. The Superior Meditations [120b17] 


Next is clarifying the arousing of [the sixteen] superior [meditations]. If 
you rely on the teachings of the Vinaya, these [meditations] come after [the 
contemplation of] impurity [such as observing the nine stages of the decay- 
ing of a corpse], but if we rely on the actual practice, they come before [the 
contemplation of] impurity. As it says in the Vinaya, the Buddha taught the 
contemplation of impurity for the sake of the monks, but they all became 
disgusted and were not able to abide together in their stinking bodies, and 
they used their robes and begging bowls to hire Mrgala [to help them] 


The text on “cultivating enlighten- 
ment” [in the Tz'u-ti chan-men]: see the 
section starting at T 46.508a17. 


Sixteen superior meditations 4}: six- 
teen supreme or extraordinary forms or 
grades of meditation or contemplation, 
arranged “vertically” (to be followed in 
order, from easy to difficult) in contrast 
to the “horizontal” (not to be practiced in 
any particular order) listing of the vari- 
ous forms of contemplation known as the 
“six subtle gates”; sixteen stages of dhyana 
meditation from “regulating the mind” to 
attaining the concentration that is “neither 
conceptual nor non-conceptual. The list 
given in Chih-i's Six Subtle Gates: 

1. knowing the inhaling of breaths; 

2. knowing the exhaling of breaths; 

3. knowing the length and shortness of 

breaths ; 

4. knowing the breaths permeating the 
body [concentration of incomplete 
attainment]; 

5. removing the various physical actions 
[earliest of the first dhyàna stage]; 

6. for the mind to be joyful; 


7. for the mind to experience bliss; 

8. to experience all mental activity [highest 
of the first dhyàna stage]; 

9. for the mind to produce joy; 

10. for the mind to produce inclusion [sec- 
ond dhyana stage]; 

11. for the mind to produce liberation 
[third dhyana stage]; 

12. to contemplate transiency [fourth 
dhyana stage]; 

13. to contemplate escape from scattered 
[thoughts] [concentration of empti- 
ness]; 

14. to contemplate freedom from desires 
[concentration of consciousness]; 

15. to contemplate extinction [concentra- 
tion of non-existence]; 

16. to contemplate liberation [concentra- 
tion that is neither conceptual nor non- 
conceptual]. 

As it says in the Vinaya WIZ: see, for 
example, a passage in the Vinaya in Ten 
Recitations, T 23.7b-8a. 

Mrgala f£: lit. "deer staff”: the trans- 
lation of the name Mrgànandi, € f ffi && 
or WITWER; “rejoicing deer; a $ràmana 
called ##t Lu-chang, who was satisfied 
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commit suicide. So the Buddha abandoned [the teaching of contemplating] 
impurity and instead had them cultivate the [sixteen] superior meditations. 
If you consume too much rhubarb (Rheum) or [oil from the seed of] purga- 
tive croton (Croton tiglium) [as a laxative], this will weaken your physical 
strength and cause damage [rather than good], and you should use other 
medicinal herbs as a supplement. As a supplement they are endearing, and 
their use is a [more acceptable] method. As a method they are superior to the 
basic [four dhyanas], and they are more endearing than [the contemplation 
of] impurity. If used along with contemplation, they are called “undefiled, 
and if your control is weak it is called “defiled.” It is like when a thrifty per- 
son eats [an expensive meat dish like] pork, he boldly eats it even though 
he knows that [the hog] was originally something that held dung, but he 
would not eat it if he knew that the meat had been rotting for six months 
and filled with worms and flies. The supreme [meditations] can be accepted 
as contemplations of reality, but [contemplating] impurity often cannot be 
tolerated even as a consideration of conventional [reality]. 

The arousing of the [sixteen] superior meditations are as follows: [1.-3.] 
perceiving in an instant the inhaling, exhaling, and long and short of the 
breaths, and knowing that they come from nowhere and go away to nowhere, 
and that though inhaled [the breath] does not accumulate [anywhere], and 
though exhaled [the breath] is not dispersed [anywhere]. In terms of the 
[four] basic [dhyànas], this corresponds to the crude and fine dwelling [in 
meditation]. [4.] If you perceive that the breaths come and go and permeate 
the body, in terms of [120c] the [four] basic [dhyànas] this corresponds to 
the [concentrations of] incomplete attainment. However, [in terms of] the 
[four] basic [dhyànas] enlightenment is not yet revealed, and even though 
you feel that the body and the meditation seat and pillow are "nothing; it is 
not that they are not real [in a conventional sense]. This is like ashes cover- 
ing a fire, which an ignorant person will frivolously trample on [and get 
burned], like eating late in the evening, like blindly touching a woman; all of 
these are like not being able to communicate your passions. At this stage you 
have [some] contemplative wisdom and can perceive the breath permeating 
the body, with a concentrated mind that is clear, pure, and calm; therefore 
this is different from the "dark enlightenment" [of the four basic dhyanas]. 

Again, perceiving the thirty-six things within the body is like opening 


with the leavings of other monks; also a Rhubarb XX: or, root of "great yellow.” 
previous incarnation of Sakyamuni, and Like not being able to communicate 
of Devadatta, who are both represented as_ your feelings THH 18: that is, leave a 
having been deer. Translated as ##. (M4) sense of incompleteness? 

t, T 1428.22.576a3)” (DDB). Thirty-six things = 1 7597: the various 
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a warehouse and seeing various grains, millet, hemp, and beans. In terms 
of the [four] basic [dhyànas], this corresponds to the first dhyana stage. 
The previous eight tactile sensations [within the first dhyàna stage] are like 
touching the warehouse of the physical body; since the eye of the mind has 
not yet been opened, you cannot see the internal things. Since the superior 
meditations already include contemplative wisdom, "tactile sensations" 
in this case opens the warehouse of the body, and the eye of the mind can 
perceive the thirty-six [external and internal] things. That is, the liver is like 
green beans, the heart is like red beans, the kidneys are like bird beans, the 
spleen is like millet, the great and small intestines are like paths mutually 
leading to each other, the flowing of the blood vessels is like the currents of 
the great rivers. There are twelve internal items [or organs], such as the liver, 
heart, mucus, and inflammation. There are twelve intermediate items such 
as membranes, skin, and fat. There are twelve external items such as hair 
and so forth. The inhaling and exhaling of the breath integrates these spaces; 
[realizing that these are all] impure, transient, full of suffering, empty, and 
without a Self brings all physical activity to rest, and finally you do not create 
evil [deeds] with the body. This is called [5.] “removing all physical actions.” 
In terms of the steps on the path, this is “mindfulness of the body.’ In terms 
of the [four] basic [dhyanas], these are the [first] two constituents of exami- 
nation (vitarka) and reflection (vicdra). The eye of the mind is first opened 
by the constituent of examination; to discriminate the thirty-two things 
without error is the constituent of “reflection.” 

For the mind to be joyful [6.] corresponds to the constituent of “joy?” The 
previous constituent of joy [within the first dhyana stage] had the flavor of 
being hidden and impure. Here joy does not have the flavor of being hidden 
or impure. Since this is joy in the Dharma it is not a mere experience of joy, 
[7.] The mind experiencing bliss is also like this; it is not merely the enjoy- 
ment of bliss. To know that the pleasures of the three types of experience [of 
pain, pleasure, and neither-pain-nor-pleasure] are all [painful and] without 
[true] pleasure, is called the constituent of bliss [here in the context of the 


parts of the physical human body, divided 
into three groups of twelve items: 1. twelve 
external items, such as hair and nails; 2. 
twelve internal items, such as blood and 
bones, and 3. twelve organs, such as the 
heart and lungs (DDB). 

Eight tactile sensations /V f$: see the 
exposition on the tactile sensations above 
at 107a and 119a-c. 


Three types of experience — X: “Plea- 
sure 5 (#5), pain 3€ (4), and neither- 
pleasure-nor-pain #8 (3447). When things 
are opposed to desire, pain arises; when 
accordant, there is pleasure and a desire 
for their continuance; when neither, one 
is detached or free. (Skt. sukha-duhkhádi, 
vitti-traya, trividhà vedana, vedanà-traya, 
tri-vedana; Pali tisso vedana) (DDB). 


All without pleasure # #: The 
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sixteen superior meditations. [8. The superior meditation of] "experiencing 
all mental activities" corresponds to the constituent of “single-mindedness.” 
To know all mental activities as “single-mindedness” is not the same as [the 
single-mindedness] of the [first stage of] basic [dhyanas], which is a calcu- 
lated [form of] true single-mindedness. [9.-10.] For the mind to produce 
joy and the mind to produce inclusiveness is as follows. The previous “joy” 
[of the first dhyana stage] arises through the thirty-six items [of the physical 
body]; this [joy of the superior meditations] comes directly from the mind 
to produce joy. Therefore you should know that it corresponds to the second 
dhyàna. The Great Collection of Sütras clarifies that the second [stage of] 
dhyana has only three constituents but not inner purity. Now [with regard 
to the superior meditations] the meaning of the mind producing joy is 
similar to this. [The mind] “producing inclusiveness” is as follows: when you 
are moved by joy, there is [the danger of] scattered distraction, but if [the 
mind is inclusively] collected you can realize single-mindedness. The basic 
[dhyanas] merely involve an experience of joy through inner purity; the 
superior meditations involve contemplative wisdom and so there is a con- 
stant inclusion of joy. [11. The superior meditation of] the mind producing 
liberation corresponds to the third dhyana. The bliss of the basic [dhyanas] 
involves joy permeating the body; an ordinary person will find it difficult 
to abandon this [bliss]. The superior meditations involve contemplative 
wisdom, and there is no flavor of the passions Æ, and therefore there is 
liberation. From [the 9th superior meditation of] the mind producing joy 
to [the 11th of] the mind producing liberation, these all correspond to the 
mindfulness of thoughts [as impermanent] (Lk. 

From [the 12th superior meditation of] contemplating transiency, these 
correspond to the fourth dhyana. [121a] Other places also [teach] contem- 
plating transiency, but they are not yet distinctly regulated. When you attain 
the unmovable concentration, this has [the danger of] the flavor of perma- 
nence. Now [with the superior meditations] there is contemplative wisdom, 


Taisho text gives a variant addition of the of bliss is called “calm quietude.” What 
character for “painful” #, which is added is "concentration" 7E? If the mind dwells 
in the BT (V, 282) text. in a great dwelling without disturbance, 


and has no connection with error and has 


The Great Collection of Sutras: see the no perversions; this is called “concentra- 


passage at T 13.161218-23: tion.” The second dhyana is the same in 
What is [the constituent of] “joy” 3? It being free from five matters, that is, five 
is like knowing the truth and the mind hindrances. It includes three constituents: 
being moved. This is called “joy? What 1. joy, 2. quietude, and 3. concentration. 
is calm quietude #? It is for the body to In other explanations, the second dhyana 


be calm and the mind to experience qui- involves four constituents, that of inner 
etude. To experience the sensation/touch purity, joy, bliss, and single-mindedness. 
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and you know freedom from suffering and pleasure and have put an end to 
the phenomena of visible form and realize transiency, so there should be no 
defilement. Therefore this is called [producing an awareness of] transiency. 
[13.] To contemplate escape from scattered [thoughts] corresponds to the 
place of [the concentration of] emptiness. This is the extinction of the three 
types of visible form, and is like a bird escaping from a cage, and therefore 
it is called an "escape [14. Contemplating freedom from desires:] Because 
there is a connection with emptiness it is called “scattered.” Although there 
is a connection to emptiness, since there is contemplative wisdom, this 
contemplation to be free from desires corresponds to the place [of the con- 
centration] of consciousness #3. When there is an abundance of connec- 
tion to emptiness, this can lead to scattered distraction, which becomes a 
“desire.” The superior meditations involve contemplative wisdom and so you 
become free from these scattered thoughts. Therefore it is called "freedom 
from desires.’ [15.] The contemplation of extinction corresponds to the place 
of [the concentration of] non-existence $&Pr A. The superior medita- 
tions involve contemplative wisdom and so whether there is much or little 
consciousness, [one realizes that] it is all nothing. Therefore this is called 
"the contemplation of extinction.’ [16] The contemplation of liberation cor- 
responds to the place of [the concentration that is] neither conceptual nor 
non-conceptual JE£83E3ETHJ&. Abandoning the place of [the concentration 
of] consciousness and the place of [the concentration of] non-existence and 
reaching a sublime concentration #)% is called [the concentration that is] 
"neither conceptual nor non-conceptual.’ Ordinary [ignorant] people erro- 
neously call this “nirvana.” The Buddhas disciples know that although crude 
passionate afflictions are gone, there still are fine passionate afflictions. But 
since there is no flavor of passions, this is called a dhyana-concentration of 
purity. From the [12th contemplation of] transiency to the [16th contempla- 
tion of] liberation, these correspond to the mindfulness of dharmas i£: 
[as without substance]. 

These sixteen [superior meditations] can be [interpreted] horizontally 
[in succession] with regard to dharmas [of the four mindfulnesses] or verti- 
cally with regard to dharmas [of the four stages of dhyàna], with each aspect 
being different. The [four] basic [dhyanas] are a "dark enlightenment,’ and 
its merits are light, like eating a meal without salt. The merits of the superior 
meditations are heavy, like eating a meal with salt. For a complete discussion 
of the marks of the arising [of these superior meditations], the details are in 
[the section on] “cultivating enlightenment” [in the Tz'u-ti chan-men|]. 


Details in the Tz'u-ti chan-men: see the section starting at T 46.525c.11. 
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3. The Dhyana of the Six Penetrating Supranormal Powers 
and Three Illuminating Insights [121216] 


Next is the arising of the marks of the dhyàna of the [six] supranormal pow- 
ers and [three illuminating] insights. 

When you cultivate the above [sixteen] superior meditations, the con- 
templative wisdom [gained thereby] is still general, and the enlightenment 
gained from perceiving the thirty-six items [of the physical body] is also 
still general. When you cultivate the [six] supranormal powers and [three 
illuminating] insights, [the contemplative wisdom] is fine and subtle, and 
the enlightenment is distinct and clear. These terms are also found in the 
Avatamsaka Sūtra. The Great Collection of Sutras differentiates concerning 
the treasure-torch dharani, which is [a type of] dhyana. The Sütra on Peti- 
tioning Avalokitesvara also contains this meaning. When you cultivate [these 
meditations], they are cultivated thoroughly in all three matters [of body, 
breath, and mind], so you are able to arouse the three illuminating insights 
and the six supranormal powers. Again, when you cultivate the treasure- 
torch [dharani] and up to entering the concentration of extinguishing sen- 
sations and conceptions, you should know that this gate involves the eight 
liberations, the three illuminating insights, and the six supranormal powers. 
Therefore it is called [the dhyana of] penetrating powers and insights. 

The Great Collection of Sutras distinguishes these into five constituents 
or items. [1.] Contemplating the nature of the mind by examining the mind 


Six supranormal powers and three 
illuminating insights 844: the six 
supranormal powers are 1. the ability to 
appear anywhere one wishes 440%; 2. the 
ability to see your own and others’ future 
lives KAR; 3. the ability to hear sounds that 
others cannot hear XH; 4. the ability to 
read other peoples’ minds 5nft. 5; 5. the 
ability to perceive your own and others' 
past lives 74 f; and 6. the ability to remove 
your passionate afflictions M. The three 
illuminating insights are 1. the ability to 
see the conditions and events of the past 
and thus know the faults of oneself and 
others; 2. the ability to see the results that 
are to come in the future, and thus be able 
to sever mistaken views; and 3. the ability 
to know and thus exhaust all the passion- 
ate afflictions of the present. 


Avatamsaka Sūtra: see the list of ten 


types of “pure dhyana” possessed by 
bodhisattvas at T. 9.660b22-cs. The list 
includes the item "an internally pure 
dhyàna of supranormal powers and illu- 
minating insight” #6 FAA ia. 

Treasure-torch dharani WIEKE REJE: see 
The Great Collection of Sutras (Samnipata 
Sutra), T 13.25c9-26b12. This has appeared 
previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 41b2 
and 88a8; see note at 41b2. 


Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara: 
see T 20, 36c-37c, which expounds on 
“cultivating the five gates of dhyana.” 

Three matters = 3: these are identified 
specifially a few lines below as “the physi- 
cal [body of visible form], the breath, and 
the mind & EC." 

The Great Collection of Sutras: see the 
passage at T 13.161a, referred to above. 
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as it is «ILC E, as a great examination [or awakening] X &, and consider- 
ing things as a great consideration BtEA 1E; this is the constituent of 
examination (vitarka) %3. [2.] Contemplating mindful practice and great 
practice «471 Xf7 and pervasive practice íT is the constituent of reflection 
(vicara) #452. [3.] For the mind to know things as they truly are iW% and 
to have great knowledge Xll, and thus the mind being moved by joy, is the 
constituent of joy =X. [4.] For the body to be calm and the mind to be calm 
H&L and thus to experience the sensation of bliss is the constituent of 
calm quietude #X. [5.] For the mind to dwell in a great dwelling without 
being disturbed by conditions is called the constituent of [single-minded] 
concentration X. 

[1. The constituent of examination & x.] If from the beginning you 
contemplate the three matters [of body, breath, and mind], they are all inte- 
grated; when you are enlightened, all three matters [of body, breath, and 
mind] are one. Therefore this is called “examining the mind as it is.” If you 
examine [and are awakened] concerning the real truth, then you will see that 
the physical [body of visible form], the breath, and the mind are submerged 
into one and are not different. 

Again, if you know [or are conscious of] the mundane truth, that skin, 
flesh, bones, and so forth all have ninety-nine layers, and examine [and 
become aware of] the five organs giving rise to five chi-energies, and again 
perceive through verbal descriptions that within the body [121b] worms 
come and go, then there is no detail that you cannot comprehend. Exam- 
ine [and become aware of] the first aggregate [of life] taking residence in 
the womb, that the karmic influence of past ignorance is like wax, that the 
semen of the father and blood of the mother in the present is like mud. 
If the karmic influences of the past do not abide [and life does not come 
forth], this is like the breaking of a seal; if in the present a consciousness is 
implanted [and a life begins] with the completion of name-and-form, this is 


Ninety-nine layers 7L T 7, &: Chan-jan nine layers. Again, there are eighty thou- 
(BT-V, 290; T 46.417c15-20) explains: sand worms or bugs that dwell within, 
each supporting each other with sounds 
and words, coming and going and mov- 
ing and breathing. Details are given in 
the Tz'4-ti chan-men. 


There are three hundred sixty large and 
small bones, with ninety-nine layers of 
marrow. Between these bones there are 
many worms or bugs $å, with four heads 01 mE 
and four mouths and ninety-nine tails. Chan-jans explanation is based on the 
Their number is not limited to one. the Tz'u-ti chan-men at T 46.530b18ff. 

The brain has four parts, and each part Past ignorance i144 PH: the first of the 
has fourteen layers. The five organs have twelvefold chain of condition co-arising. 
overlapping “leaves,” like a lotus flower. The rest of the twelvefold links, name- 
The orifices are open and pass to the — and-form and so forth, follow as Chih-i 
inside and outside, and each have ninety- describes the development of a new life. 
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like the completion of a [written] character. [This fetal life] dwells and grows 
beneath the stomach Æ $ and above the intestines 74% and inside the womb 
+a, with a very delicate and fine form. It has only a deluded conception of 
a single thought, and the form and body are mutually dependent; somewhat 
existing and somewhat non-existing, like a dream. Through the power of 
karmic influences, spontaneously it is able to arouse a single thought of a 
conceptual mind —& VL, feeling the call of the mother. The mother further 
conceptualizes [matters such as] the color blue-green, the sound of calling, 
the chi-atmosphere of oil, or the taste of vinegar, and due to the power of her 
thoughts gives rise to chi-energy [the size of] a single hair. The chi-energy 
changes to water, the water changes into blood, and the blood changes into 
flesh. The mother's chi-energy [breaths] go out and in, mutually supporting 
and moistening each other, so that we have the development of the liver. 
Facing upward there is the development of the eyes; facing downward there 
is the development of the thumbs on the hands and [large toes of] the feet. 
When there is the thought of the color white, the sound of weeping, the 
chi-atmosphere of stinky fish, and the taste of pungency, then there is the 
further development of the lungs. Facing upward there is [the development 
of] the nose, and facing downwards there are the second fingers and toes of 
the hands and feet. When there is the thought of the color red, the sound 
of words, the chi-atmosphere of burning, and the flavor of bitterness, there 
is the development of the heart. Facing upwards there is [the development 
of] the mouth; facing downwards there are the third fingers and toes of the 
hands and feet. When there is the thought of the color yellow, the sound of 
songs, the chi-atmosphere of incense, and the flavor of sweetness, then there 
is the further development of the spleen. Facing upward there is the tongue; 
facing downward there are the fourth fingers and toes of the hands and feet. 
When there is the thought of the color black, the sound of chanting, a stinky 
chi-atmosphere, and the flavor of salt, then there is the further development 
of the kidneys. Facing upward there are the ears; facing downward there are 
the fifth fingers and toes of the hands and feet. These are all examples from 
examining the distinct fine details of the body. 

“Considering things as a great consideration’ means to consider the real 
and mundane [truths], and to contemplate the nature of the mind as empty. 
Whether [considering] the real [truth] or the mundane [truth], it is the same 
in realizing the nature of the mind. The Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara 
says, “Each and every one [practice] involves realizing the limit of reality. 


Each and every one involves realizing — Et: a phrase from the Sūtra on Petitioning 
the limit of reality in — — A ^31 *.^ Avalokitesvara at T 20, 37a12. A search of 
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This meaning of the constituent of examination [or awareness] here is quite 
different from that [explained] above. 

[2. The constituent of reflection [or contemplation.] Mindful practice 
and great practice previously referred to the understanding gained from the 
constituent of examination, but here refer to leaving behind the [previous] 
practice of mindfulness «fT and practicing contemplation $8817. The mind 
"practices" «fT [being mindful of] the worldly truth, and therefore this is 
called "practice"; practicing the real truth is called “great practice.’ These are 
practiced together in all three matters [of body, breath, and mind]; therefore 
it is called "pervasive practice" 3817. [3. ... 4. ...] 

[5. The constituent of concentration.] “For the mind to dwell" -L-{E refers 
to attaining single-mindedness with regard to the mundane truth; "great 
dwelling" refers to attaining single-mindedness with regard to the real truth. 
"Without being disturbed by conditions" refers to perceiving the immea- 
surable objects of the real and the mundane in the mind without error. A 
detailed clarification of these various aspects is contained in the section on 
“contemplating penetrating powers and illuminated insights" [in the Tzu-ti 
chan-men |. 

When you arouse these concentrations, you perceive that the body, 
breath, and mind are all the same in that, like the banana tree, there is no 
firm [substantial] reality; this is the mark of the stage of incomplete attain- 
ment. To perceive these three matters [of body, breath, and mind] as the 
same in being [empty] like water bubbles or foam is [the mark of the stage 
of] the first dhyana. To perceive these three matters as the same in being 
like floating clouds is the second dhyana. To perceive these three matters 
as the same in being like a shadow is the third dhyàna. To perceive these 
three matters as the same in being like [121c] a reflection in the mirror is 
the fourth dhyàna. The extinction of these three matters is [the concentra- 


the SAT database showed that this is the 
only sütra in which this phrase, "the limit 
of reality” 41% 2, appears, which is then 
used in a number of works by Chih-i. 


be using the term in both ways here. Chih- 
i then does the same with the character €, 
which in the context of the five constitu- 
ents is "reflection" (vicára), but is also the 


«c . » 
Constituent of examination [or aware- character for “contemplation. 


ness] #3; constituent of reflection [or [3. ... 4. ... ]: the explanation for the 
contemplation #3: in the context of the two constituents of “joy” and “bliss” is not 


five constituents, the character X refers to 
"examination" (vitarka), but as a Chinese 
character (especially in the Mahayana 
Buddhist context) it also implies "aware- 
ness, awakening, satori.” Chih-i seems to 


spelled out. 


The section on contemplating pen- 
etrating powers and illuminated insights 
tini BHL PARR [in the Tz'u-ti chan-men]: 
see the section starting at T 46.530a. 
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tion of] emptiness. The extinction of emptiness brings you into contact with 
[the concentration of] consciousness. The extinction of [the concentration 
of] consciousness brings you into contact with [the concentration of] non- 
existence. The extinction of [the concentration of] non-existence brings 
you into contact with [the concentration of] neither-conceptions-nor-non- 
conceptions. The extinction of [the concentration of] neither-conceptions- 
nor-non-conceptions and the sensations and conceptions of the three mat- 
ters [of body, breath, and mind], and becoming enlightened concerning the 
extinction of the sensations of the body, means the perfection of liberation. 
If this is a contemplation of the mundane [truth], this is called “defiled” A tz, 
but if it is a contemplation of the real [truth], this is called “undefiled” i5. 

These [interpretations of] dhyana are concerned with both [actual] phe- 
nomenal [practice] 3€ and [abstract] principle #2, and so they involve stages 
[of development]. Those of the Cheng shih lun utilize this [explanation of the 
dhyàna of penetrating powers and illuminating insights] to clarify the path 
and [the practice of] concentrations, and thus to realize the eight libera- 
tions. This interpretation is convenient, but I deliberately do not use it here. 
The Abhidharma teaches the attainment of both the [actual] phenomenal 
[practices] and [abstract] principle with regard to the eight renunciations. 
In this sense these are different from the heterodox non-Buddhist [teach- 
ings] and are called "those who attain liberation? The Cheng shih lun [itself] 
is concerned with the [abstract] principle and not the [actual] phenomenal 
[practices], so [technically it may be said that] it is not included in [teachings 
for] “those who obtain liberation.” [But both of these traditions teach only 
dhyana that is the same as non-Buddhist traditions.] If the practical aspects 
of dhyana are given [only] in terms of heterodox non-Buddhist dhyana, then 
[it could be said that the practical aspects of] the precepts are limited to the 
ten good deeds, and wisdom is limited to worldly wisdom. [However] the 
[Buddhist] precepts and wisdom are different from the heterodox non-Bud- 
dhist, so how can it be said that [the practice of] concentration is the same 
[as the heterodox non-Buddhist]? “Each doctor does not have each concen- 
tration, so they do not perfect the eight techniques [of the eight liberations 


Those of the Cheng shih lun īm A: it is 
not known exactly to whom or what inter- 
pretation this refers, or if only in general 
to the “Cheng shih lun school" 

The Abhidharma: it is not clear exactly 
to what interpretation this refers, or if only 
in general to the "Abhidharma tradition.” 


The Cheng shih lun: see the passage on 
"liberation" at T 32.358b-c. 


Each doctor: probably a reference to 
the passage in the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, 
T 12.617c-618c, about how a good doctor 
prescribes different things for different 
diseases; see note at 10b27. In this case, 
however, the point seems to be that some 
doctors do not give the right prescription, 
as non-Buddhists do not give the right 
instructions for attaining liberation. 
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or renunciations].” A more detailed discussion on these aspects are in the 
text on “cultivating enlightenment” [in the Tz'4-ti chan-men]. 


4. Dhyàna Meditations on Impurity [121c12] 


Next is clarifying the arousing of dhyana[-meditations] on impurity. First, 
the nine considerations [of decaying corpses] has two types: 1. by those who 
[believe in the] destruction of dharmas, and 2. by those who do not [believe 
in the] destruction of dharmas. 

[1.] As for the cultivation of the nine considerations [of a corpse] by 
those who [believe in the] destruction of dharmas, [the nine stages are:] 


1. consideration of bloating ARAB 
2. consideration of decay 3 t8 
3. consideration of blood smears (mg fH 
4. consideration of rotting pus Ae tial 48 
5. consideration of turning blue ARE 
6. consideration of chewing [by birds and beasts] WE 
7. consideration of scattering [of body parts] BH 
8. consideration of [white] bones F48 
9. consideration of cremation TE TH 


These people merely seek a severance from suffering [and escape from 
samsara] by cremating the bones of people, hasten to grasp on to [the level 
of] one who has no more to learn, and find no joy in contemplating [phe- 
nomenal mundane] matters. As mere people of bones, they have nothing to 
contemplate, and also do not [attain] dhyana-concentrations, penetrating 
supranormal powers, transformations, vows, wisdom, or "peak meditations.” 
Although it is said that they [have considered] extinction through cremation, 
truly they still have a body. This is just like [the fact that] you still have a phys- 
ical body even after realizing the extinction of sensations and conceptions. 

Such people tend to retrogress. The Abhidharma contains [explanations 
of] the aspect of retrogressing, that the fourth fruit [of the Arhat] is like sand 
at the bottom of a well. The Agamas say that "those who have attained the 

Tz'u-ti chan-men: see the section at T (Skt. *pránta-kotika-dhyàána)" (DDB). 
46.533a-c. 
Nine considerations 7.78: To contem- 


plate a corpse as it passes through nine 
stages of decay. For details, see the Ta chih 


Abhidharma and retrogressing: see, for 
example, the passage on the possibility of 
an Arhat retrogressing in the Abhidharma- 
vibhasa-sastra, T 28.239a-241c. 


tu lun, T 25.217a6-218c18. 


zon «€ 


Peak meditations JAi#: “Synonymous 
with the transcending samadhi: BR=K 


Agamas and retrogressing: the Kogi 
(BT-V, 301) points out that “the Shiki says 
that this is contained in section 35 of the 
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third fruit [of the “non-returner”] who rejects the precepts, returns to his 
[worldly] home, and abandons the moral discipline (and ceremonial obser- 
vances) f% [of the monks life], still does not lose [the moral actions that] 
accompany the path. A worldly person may slander him and say that he no 
longer keeps the noble Dharma, but the Buddha says that [this person will] 
tire of desires and grow weary, and before too long will again return to seek 
[the status of] a home-departed one. Other monks may not forgive this per- 
son, but the Buddha will forgive him, and he will become an Arhat. Ananda 
asked [the Buddha] saying, ‘Oh you of great virtue, do people with more to 
learn retrogress, or do people with nothing more to learn retrogress?’ [The 
Buddha] answered, “Those with more to learn retrogress.” If this is the case, 
this refers to the people who attain liberation through wisdom, by severing 
delusions through worldly wisdom, and that is why they retrogress. It is not 
the case that you will retrogress if through undefiled wisdom you sever a 
category of delusions and advance to a category of understanding. If you 
arouse these nine considerations [of decaying corpses] without having the 
virtuous qualities of the various dhyanas, then this is [what is meant by] “a 
person who [believes in the] destruction of dharmas.” 

[2.] As for the nine considerations for those who do not [believe in 
the] destruction of dharmas, [they advance] from the first consideration 
of bloating to dwelling in the consideration of [white] bones, but do not 
advance to the consideration of cremation. Instead they [seek to] attain [the 
concentrations of] "flowing light" it, the renunciations [of liberation] and 
[the levels of] domination, and [the four aspects of] contemplation, training, 
discipline, and cultivation 8855315; [122a] penetrating supranormal powers 
and transformations, to be completely endowed with all virtuous qualities 
and become a person endowed with liberation. 

As for cultivating [these virtuous qualities], when you have many sen- 
sual passions you should contemplate external [objects], and when you 
have many [mistaken] views you should contemplate the body, and when 
passions and mistaken views are equal, contemplate both the internal and 


Expanded Agama, but a search of the text plates inner as well as outer visibles; the 
revealed nothing.” second does not see inner visibles and 
sees only outer visibles. Why is that? 
Beings (sattva) have two kinds of behav- 
ior (pratipad): sensualism (trsnacarita) 
and rationalism (drsficarita). The sensu- 


Passions and mistaken views are equal 
R55: see the passage on the eight lib- 
erations and contemplating internal and 
external objects, in the Ta chih tu lun, T alists (trsndbahula) are attached to hap- 
25.215a, containing the following passage piness (sukharakta) and are bound (bad- 
(215a13-17); Chodron (3, 1058) translates: dha) by outer fetters (bahyasamyojana). 

These two vimoksas both contemplate The rationalists (drstibahula) are strongly 

the horrible (asubha): the first contem- attached to the view of the individual (sat- 
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external. When arousing these dhyàna meditations, you should know to fol- 
low these [instructions]. Suppose you are sitting in meditation and suddenly 
you see a corpse lying on the ground. Until a few moments ago you were 
speaking [with this person], but now suddenly he is gone, with his chi-breath 
extinguished and his body cold, his spirit departed and his color changed. 
[The law of] transiency occurs and he is no choice between the powerful 
and the humble, the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the beautiful 
and the ugly; there is no place to hide [from this fate]. Even a compassionate 
parent or filial child cannot take another persons place [in this matter]. The 
corpse lies stinking on the ground; the wind blows and it is exposed in the 
sun, and its original form is changed forever. Whether you see one corpse or 
many corpses, this is a contemplation of great impurity. Whether [corpses] 
litter a whole village or an entire country; whether one corpse changes color 
or many corpses change color, [the number of] corpses does not matter for 
the nine considerations. This is the basic idea for [the practice of] the various 
[nine] considerations, so it should be explained first. 

These corpses have faces that are pitch black; the bodies lie stretched 
out straight, the hands and feet open like a flower, bloated and broken like a 
leather bag filled with wind, and extremely defiled and evil [odor and liquid] 
pour forth from the nine orifices. The practitioner thinks to himself, "My 
body is also like this; I am not yet free nor have escaped it. In contemplating 
those that I love, [I see that] the same is true for them.” When these aspects 
[of meditation] appear, you have attained a part of a concentrated mind, 
which is somewhat peaceful and pleasing. In the twinkling of an eye you 
see this corpse [1.] “bloat,” blown by the wind and scorched by the sun, the 
skin and flesh destroyed, the body split open, the form and color changing 
beyond comprehension; this is called the mark of [2.] “decay.” 

Again, seeing where it has split open, blood spurting forth, scattering 
and smearing, making a motley mess here and there, pouring out into the 
ground, making a vigorous stench; this is the mark of [3.] “blood smears.” 
Again, rotting pus pours out like sweat, like a candle on fire; this is the mark 
of [4.] “rotting pus.” Again, you see the remaining skin and flesh dried by the 
wind and scorched by the sun, smelling rotten and falling apart, half blue 
and half bruised, breaking apart into pieces; this is the mark of [s.] "turn- 
ing blue.” Again, you see the corpse chewed on and eaten by foxes, wolves, 


kayadrsti), etc., and are bound by inner fully] contemplate the horrors (asubha) 
fetters (adhyatmasamyojana). This is and corruption (vikāra) of their own body. 
why the sensualists [usefully] contem- Nine orifices 7.4L [of a man]: the 


plate the horrors of outer visibles (bàhya- ^ mouth, two eyes, two ears, two nose open- 
rupasubha), whereas the rationalists [use- ings, the colon, and the urethra. 
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and birds, as they fight over the scattered pieces, tearing and dragging and 
pulling them around; this is the mark of [6.] “chewing.” Again, you see that 
the head and hands are [scattered] in different places, and the five organs 
divided up so that they are unrecognizable; this is the mark of [7.] "scatter- 
ing.’ Again, you see two types of bones, one still with clinging remnants of 
blood and fat, and others pure white. Or you see a complete skeleton, or 
scattered around in clusters. [This is the mark 8. of “considering bones^] In 
this way the various marks [of corpses] turn [and change] with time, and the 
concentrating mind should follow these changes, grow deeper in quiescence, 
discover a quiet subtlety and a peaceful joy that cannot be explained. This 
is the extent of what is contemplated by those who do not [believe in the] 
destruction of dharmas. 

Those who have not yet seen these marks [of a decaying corpse] still 
have strong attachments to passions. But if they see these things, their desir- 
ous thoughts will come to an end, and they will not endure being attached to 
them. It is like you can eat food as long as you do not perceive dung, but as 
soon as you smell the stink [of the dung], you feel like vomiting. Again, it is 
like a Brahman who is attached to the rules of purity but eats cake smeared 
with tumorous marrow; he will [122b] pound his head and reproach himself 
saying, "this is the end of me!" Once you are enlightened concerning these 


The Brahman who is attached to the 
rules of purity ... EIRE E PY TR OR ERR 
Bf: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.231c9-22; 
Chodron (3, 1193) translates: 


by little they lost their color (rüpa) and 
their taste. The brahmin asked the old 
woman what was the reason for this. She 
replied: "It is because the canker (ganda) 
is healed.” The brahmin asked her what 
she meant by this and the old woman 
answered: "At my house, a prostitute con- 
tracted a canker on her privy parts and 
we applied flour (saktu), ghee (ghrta) and 
sweet herbs (yastimadhu) to it. The can- 
ker ripened, the pus (puya) came out and 
mixed with the poultice. This happened 
every day and I made the cakes that I 
gave you with this: that is why they were 
so good. Now that the womans canker 
has healed, where am I going to find [the 


There was a brahmin who practiced the 
rules of [alimentary] purity. Having to 
go to some unclean land on business, he 
thought: "How will I manage to avoid all 
this uncleanliness? It will be necessary 
for me to eat dry food and so I will be 
able to maintain my purity.” 

He saw an old woman who was sell- 
ing cakes of white marrow (meal, flour?) 
and said to her: “I have reason to stay 
here for about a hundred days. Make 


me these cakes regularly and bring them 
to me, I will pay you well?” Each day the 
old woman made the cakes and brought 
them to him. The brahmin liked their 
taste and was happy with this plentiful 
food. 

At the beginning, the cakes made by 
the old woman were white, but later, little 


wherewithal to make them]?” 

Having heard this, the brahmin struck 
his head with his fists, beat his breast, 
vomited and shouted: “How can I say 
how much I have violated the rules of 
[alimentary] purity? But now my busi- 
ness is settled.” Leaving all his affairs, he 
returned in haste to his native land. 
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marks [of a decaying corpse], even though again [you are faced with the sup- 
posed beauty of women with] high eyebrows, emerald eyes, white teeth, and 
cinnabar lips, they will be to you as if covered by a mass of urine and feces. 
Again, imagine a festering corpse temporarily wearing a silk fabric; you 
would not look at it with your eyes, let alone approach the body. If it is going 
to lead to hiring Mrgala to [help you] commit suicide [out of disgust for your 
body], why would you cry for their embrace and [seek] erotic pleasure? 

In this way these marks [of decaying corpses] arelike [the remedy of] the 
great yellow [dragon] potion for [controlling] the disease of erotic desires. 
This is like people who desire food; they know that hogs were once filled 
with urine, and yet they still have a strong desire to eat [pork]; if they see the 
pig with its worms and stench, they would not be able to eat it. The power 
of the previous superior meditations are weak and so you cannot decisively 
remove [these desires], but the power of this contemplation [of the impurity 
of a decaying corpse] is strong and can extinguish the fire that is the disease 
of erotic passions. Therefore it is said [in the Ta chih tu lun] that when the 


Hiring Mrgala Jz £ &: see note above at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 120b19-20. 


Yellow dragon potion XX i$: made 
from excrement by mixing human 
feces and urine with wild boar and cat 
excrement and salt. See note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 19a22. 


Therefore it is said: see, for example the 
Ta chih tu lun at T 25.218a9-23 (quoted 
previously at Mo-ho chih-kuan 70a27-b1); 
Chodron (3, 1082-83) translates: 


These nine notions [of the horrible] 
eliminate the seven types of lust (sapta- 
vidha raga) in people. 

1. There are people who are attached 
to colors (varna), red (lohita), white 
(avadata), reddish-white (Svetarakta), 
yellow (pita), black (krsna). 

2. There are people who are not attached 
to colors but who are attached only 
to shapes (samsthana), delicate skin, 
tapered fingers, expressive eyes, arched 
eyebrows. 

3. There are people who are not attached 
to either colors or shapes, but who are 
attached only to postures (iryapatha), 
ways of entering, of stopping, sitting, ris- 
ing, walking, standing, bowing, raising or 


lowering the head, raising the eyebrows, 
winking the eye, approaching, holding an 
object in the hand. 

4. There are people who are not attached 
to colors or shapes or postures, but 
who are only attached to language, soft 
sounds, elegant words, speech appro- 
priate to the circumstance, replying to 
a thought, honoring orders, capable of 
moving peoples hearts. 

5. There are people who are not attached 
to colors or shapes or positions or soft 
sounds, but who are only attached to fine 
smooth [furs], gentle to the skin, soften- 
ing the flesh, refreshing the body in the 
heat and warming it in the cold. 

6. There are people who are attached to 
all five things listed above at once. 

7. There are people who are not attached 
to these five things but who are only 
attached to the human appearance, male 
or female. Even if they were to enjoy the 
five lusts (kàma) mentioned above, when 
they come to lose the loved person, they 
refuse to separate from them and they 
renounce the five objects of enjoyment 
(paricakamaguna) so esteemed by the 
world so as to follow their loved one in 
death. 
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contemplation of the nine considerations [of a corpse] is accomplished, the 
six bandits [of the six desires] are already removed, and you become aware 
that “passions are a bitter fraud,’ and know the vacuousness of temporary 
conventional reality. In this way you become weary [of fleshly desires] and 
you not only remove desires but also are able to arouse [the state of being] 
undefiled [by the outflows of passions], and you also perfect the Mahayana. 
The Ta chih tu lun, after explaining the [nine] considerations of the 
changes [in a corpse] after death, proceeds to expound on the six perfections 
and the four mindfulnesses, and many teachers say that this is a mistake 
in translation [but this is not the case]. Here it clarifies that a bodhisattva 
who cultivates the first consideration [of a corpse] is endowed with the 
Mahayana, and is able to broadly expound the Dharma teachings. Later 
when it says that "[cultivating the other considerations] up to [the ninth] 
consideration of cremation,’ it is also the same [in being endowed with the 
Mahayana]. How can it be said that this is a failure [in translation]? 


5. Ihe Eight Renunciations [122bi13] 


Next is to clarify the eight renunciations [or liberations]. The first three 
items [of the four basic dhyanas, the sixteen superior meditations, and the 
six supranormal powers and three illuminating insights] correspond to the 


Aware that passions are a bitter fraud 
RELF: a phrase found in the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.744a7-21, a long 
passage that concludes: "based on the 
meaning of supreme ultimate wisdom, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva sees that these 
bonds of passionate attachments are like a 
fearful fraud of intimacy" FH. 


Ta chih tu lun ... proceeds to expound: 
see the long passage at T 25.404b-406a, 


Many teachers a#fif: it is not known 
specifically to whom this refers. 


Eight renunciations /\#W3: Eight 
stages of "liberation" leading to complete 
cessation (nirodha-samapatti): 

1. remove desires by concentration on 
and internalizing a certain external 
object AA BARE; 

2. cultivate total concentration by focus- 
ing the mind internally N# 16% 
RE; 


3. attain a state of mental and physical 
purity PRIA f'E RE; 

4. maintain calm while freeing the mind 
from external objects ÆRE HS; 

5. focus on unlimited space and dissolve 
the distinctions of the external world 
AUR H TA; 

6. attain both physically and mentally a 
realm without limits where there are 
no "existants" $&P A RHS; 

7. attain the foundation that transcends 
space and the mental realm, which is 
neither-conceptual-nor-non-concep- 
tual JEA TB3EdE TH £645; and 

8. attain a state in which this founda- 
tion is constantly manifested, with a 
complete extinction of sensations and 
conceptualizations i5 18 2$ 15. 

For details, and the basis of Chih- 
is discussion, see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.215a5-217a4, which is quoted exten- 
sively in notes that follow below. 
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basic flavor and purity [of contemplation]. The nine considerations [of a 
decaying corpse] reach to [the ten concentrations of] the totalization of 
objects —5JJ&. These are called “contemplations” $8. The nine gradual-and- 
successive concentrations are called "training" #. The “Lion of Resolute 
Speed [Samadhi]" is called "discipline" X. “Transcending” [your former 
state] is called "cultivation" 1%. These four types [of contemplation, training, 
discipline, and cultivation] are concentrations of actuality. 

Now I will first clarify “renunciations.” These renunciations also have 
a "general" and "specific" meaning. The "general" is for those of the two 
vehicles, and the "specific" is for bodhisattvas. Again, the [eight] renun- 
ciations are not determined [in order]. At times the results are explained in 
terms of the causes, and renunciation becomes liberation. Or, the causes are 
explained in terms of the results, and liberation becomes renunciation. If we 
were to settle on a definition, it is “the ultimate severance of delusions” Biz 
Æa, which includes both the actual [practical matters] and the [abstract] 
principle 838 R. E; therefore it is called “liberation.” If delusions are not yet 
severed, your concentration is not yet complete; this is called "renuncia- 
tion.” [There are two parts to the term "renunciation":] "To be contrary" [lit. 
"turn your back"] # means to be weary of the lower stages [of attainment] 


Basic flavor and purity ARH: 
Chan-jan (BT-V 311) adds that the four 
basic dhyàna correspond to "flavor" 
[because it still involves “defilement” with 
the passions], and the superior medita- 
tions, supranormal powers, and illumi- 
nating insights correspond to "purity." 


The nine gradual-and-successive con- 
centrations 7L 5$: the four levels of 
dhyana meditative trance, the four con- 
centrations on emptiness in the realm 
of formlessness, and the final concen- 
tration (samadhi) wherein all feel- 
ings and conceptions are extinguished 
(nirodha-samapatti). 


The Lion of Resolute Speed fii #38 
Samadhi: A concentrated state realized by 
a Buddha in which he can manifest great 
power and compassion towards sentient 
beings, like an invigorated lion. The Lotus 
Sutra speaks of “Buddha's power to move 
with the resolute speed of a lion? Graded 
Themes defines this in terms of being able 


to enter and leave samadhi quickly. 


Concentrations of actuality 3: 
DDB has “functional concentration. (Pali 
kiriya-samadhi) (T 1648.32.407b22). The 
material and immaterial concentrations 
as attained by the arahant, i.e., they are 
neither results nor giving result (nevavipa 
kanavipakadhammadhamma).’ 


Two parts: this is a breakdown of the 
two characters #4 that make up the 
Chinese term for “renunciations.” A simi- 
lar analysis is found in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.215a8-9, indicating that at least this 
part was added to the Ta chih tu lun by 
Kumarajiva or one of his Chinese col- 
leagues. Chodron (3, 1058) translates: 
“They ‘turn the back (pei) on the five 
objects of enjoyment (kdmaguna) and 
[they 'reject' (chó)] or eliminate the mind 
of attachment (sarigacitta) towards them; 
this is why they are called 'turning the 
mind and rejecting’ (pei-chó, in Sanskrit 
vi-moksa).” 
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and your own level, and [seek to] purify [oneself of] the five desires [of the 
senses]; “to abandon" #§ means to forsake the mind of attachments. There- 
fore it is called “renunciation” #4. 

If you are to destroy the abundance of passions, you should arouse the 
external marks [of attainment], as explained previously [in the section on 
the nine considerations of a decaying corpse]. If you are to destroy the abun- 
dance of mistaken views, you should arouse the internal marks [of attain- 
ment]. The “internal marks” are precisely the eight renunciations, that is, 
from the first [renunciation] of internalizing a visible form by contemplating 
an external visible form AA & 4}, to the eighth renunciation that is a 
complete extinction of sensations and conceptualizations. 


[1. The first renunciation of] internally contemplating an external object 
involves neither destroying nor breaking any internal [formation of an 
object with] visible form, but is the internal contemplation of white bones 
and [decaying] flesh in contemplating an external object [such as] a corpse, 
and so forth. If you wish to cultivate these marks, see the details in the Tz'u-ti 
chan-men. Now I will briefly summarize the arousing of these marks. 

A practitioner may suddenly perceive that the wrinkled skin on the toes 
of his own feet are like blisters, and gradually [contemplate] up to the shins 
and then to the hips and throughout the body until reaching the top [of the 
head], so that in a moment the whole body is deluged with sudden swell- 
ing, the five fingers open like flowers, both legs are like pillars, the hips and 
lower belly like a jar, the head like [122c] a bowl, and the swelling in various 
places is like the wind filling a leather bag; when these marks are aroused, 
or advance from the legs to the head, or from the head to the legs, so that 
the entire coarse cot [of a meditator] is filled; the skin becomes tight and the 
flesh torn so that it is about to split, and it bursts and pus flows out, and soaks 
and stains [the cot] with its dampness. Or from the head to the feet the skin 
and flesh start to peel off, so that only white bones remain. The joints sustain 
each other, but cannot move; the skin and flesh fall off and gather into one 
place, like a gathering of inchworms, defiling and ugly. If these marks arise, 
be deeply anxious about your body, and consider it disgusting, like dung. 
How can you spare regard for wife and child or material wealth? The Sattva 
[that is, Sàkyamuni in a previous life] gave up his body [to save a starving 


Details in the Tz'u-ti chan-men £4018 
P9: see the section at T 46.541b3-542a29. 


Sattva gave up his body MU 5: a 
well-known tale of the Buddha in a pre- 
vious life who, as an ascetic in the wil- 
derness, comes across a starving tiger 


who cannot feed her newborn cubs. He 
either cuts himself and feeds her with with 
blood and flesh, or jumps off a nearby 
cliff so that the tiger can feed on his 
corpse. See, for example, the version in 
the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra, T 16.354a-c. 
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tiger], and Mrgala [is asked to help] harm [oneself]; these are all examples 
[of the results of] this contemplation. Internally there is no self to consider; 
externally there is nothing to passionately love. You should lower your head 
and be ashamed, and continuously have a mind that is weary [with the 
things of the world]. The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra says, "Removing the skin 
and flesh, you truly contemplate the white bones.” Fix your thoughts on each 
of the joints [between the bones], and contemplate them carefully forwards 
and backwards to purify the bones. This is called internalizing a visible form 
by contemplating an external visible form: externally you perceive corpses 
that are bloated and overflowing with pus, filling a village or the whole coun- 
tryside; such is the previous nine considerations as the contemplation of 
impurity. Therefore it is called “the external contemplation of a visible form” 
As for the level [of meditative stages], this corresponds to concentrations in 
the realm of desires. 

As this method progresses, you perceive the bones giving off four colors: 
blue, yellow, white, and red, bright and lucent, at times shining or not shin- 
ing, a blue light from a blue color, and so forth to a red light from a red color. 
In form like flowing water, the light encompasses the skeleton [like a cage], 
like a mirror [obscured] by dust and the sun by mist. If your thoughts are 
connected to the feet, the light tends to face downward, and if your thoughts 
are connected to the head, the light tends to face upward. The power of the 
blue light is such that it shines over the ten directions, so that everything 
looks blue, like when looking in the direction of Mt. Sumeru it has one color. 
[The other colors, such as yellow and white] up to red are also the same; 
these colors give forth light rays, at times shining or not shining, The stage 
of this [phenomenon] is that of the concentration of incomplete attainment. 

If this continues for a long time in this way, the light will arise spontane- 
ously. If it does not arise, collect your thoughts and contemplate precisely, 
emitting [light] from between the eyebrows, and thus arouse [rays of light]. 
In form this is like blowing smoke from holes in bamboo; at first there is only 
a little, but later it is scattered widely. The four colors turn around as they are 


See an earlier note at Mo-ho chih-kuan ing] only the white bones.” 


59c26 which quotes the passage immedi- 
ately before this story, introducing the sec- 
tion on the Buddha “abandoning the body.” 
Mrgala: see note above at 120b19-20. 
Removing the skin and flesh ... KRAI 
BARA: see the Mahdparinirvana 
Sutra T 12.675b16-17: “The bodhisattva 
then removed the skin and bones, [reveal- 


Blue, yellow, white, and red FRA 
£8: the Taisho text has the character for 
"dove/pigeon" &8 for the fourth color, but 
Ikeda (Gendaigoyaku, 608) extrapolates to 
give the color red as the fourth. Chan-jan 
(BT-V, 316) admits that concerning the 
four colors "the sütras and treatises are 
not the same; some say blue, yellow, red, 
and white.” 
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emitted from between the eyebrows, and shine out everywhere in the ten 
directions, lucid and bright. 

One color contains the marks of the ten virtuous qualities, the eight 
tactile sensations, the five constituents [of meditation], good and evil [or 
correct and deviant] 1E4%, and so forth. When the colors first arise, this is 
[the first constituent of] “examination.” When they are distinguished into 
eight colors (of earth, water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, white, and red], this is 
the constituent of “reflection.” In the past although you knew that there were 
bones within your flesh, you did not know that within the bones there were 
eight colors. To perceive something that you did not yet know, and thereby 
celebrate and rejoice and yet be sad and ashamed [at your past ignorance], is 
called the constituent of “joy? When this color arises, there is an experience 
of pleasure, and the basis of the mind is tranquil and pleased; this is called 
the constituent of “bliss.” [As for the fifth constituent of single-minded con- 
centration,] a concentrated mind is profoundly peaceful, dwells calmly with- 
out moving, and is dark and profound. [It contains virtues such as] empti- 
ness, illumination, wisdom, concentration, faith, respect, and conscientious 
shame, and is without the arousing of slander, is free from hindrances, and 
is in accordance with [the Dharma]. [As for the eight tactile sensations,] if 
there is cold or heat and so forth, they are gathered together without mis- 
taken confusion; therefore this is called [123a] a “forest” [of virtues]. 

However, although within [these colors] there are the marks of [the sen- 
sations such as] restlessness and itchiness, [virtues such as] emptiness and 
illumination, and the five constituents, and the eye of the mind is open and 
clear, the Dharma-methods deep and the bliss profound, it is not the same 
as the basic [dhyana], and it is also different from the supreme meditations 
and the supernatural powers and illuminating insights. In those [medita- 
tions] you are still wrapped in skin and flesh, and the tactile sensations do 
not peacefully penetrate. Now [with these eight renunciations] you can feel 
to the bone, and the Dharma-method is profoundly sublime. 

If we discuss evil or deviant marks with regard to the eight colors, such 
as being able to see the color blue but not very clearly and instead as motley 
and unseemly, this is an evil or deviant mark. It is the same for the other 
seven colors. A dark enlightenment [such as that of the Hinayana] does not 
include contemplative wisdom; it is like the night that allows for [the activ- 
ity of] many bandits. These dhyana meditations [of the eight renunciations] 
include [the wisdom of] contemplation; just as there is little deception in the 
daylight, and if there is, it is easy to remove. A Tripitaka [master] says, “The 


Tripitaka master —Xz:: identity unknown, though Chan-jan (BT-V, 319) identifies 
this person as “the Tripitaka Master Paramartha.” 
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eight colors are the phenomena of the realm of visible form, people with 
bones in the realm of desires come in contact with these sensations, and this 
leads to the arising of various virtuous qualities" However, this explanation 
relies on the basic dhyana that still involve defiled [passions]. The Mahayana 
seeks to clarify the dharmas of the precepts, concentration, and wisdom, 
without being able to exhaust them all. Why is this so? Even if life decays and 
the precepts disappear, the "spontaneous" [or “actionless” precepts] are not 
extinguished. As for concentration, although you can subdue the delusions, 
this [state of] severance does not last forever; it is like having worms in your 
body that remain in your internal organs and harm your life, that is, even if 
you have not yet died, your activity will not last long. The path of wisdom, 
however, is not lost; the attainment of the first fruit [of entering the stream] 
continues through seven deaths [and rebirths], remaining undefiled. You 
should know that the precepts and concentrations are undefiled. If so, the 
light of the eight colors are also phenomenal dharmas of the transworldly 
realm. If these marks are aroused, this means that you have attained the first 
renunciation, and the level is that of the first dhyàna. 

The Cheng-shih lun says that [the first] two renunciations are contained 
in the realm of desires; [the third] renunciation involving purity is con- 
tained in the realm of visible form; the fourth renunciation is contained in 
the realm of no-form; the renunciations of extinction transcend the triple 
realm [of desires, form, and no-form]. The Abhidharma says that the first 
two renunciations penetrate the realm of desires and the second dhyana; 
the renunciation involving purity corresponds to the fourth dhyana; the 
third dhyàna involves an abundance of bliss and so does not correspond to 
any of the renunciations. Some person has said, "The third dhyàna does not 
include the superior meditations, and the fourth dhyàna does not include 
the renunciations. These three traditions are all different [in their interpreta- 
tions of the eight renunciations]. Here I rely on the Ta chih tu lun: the first 


Cheng-shih lun imz: see the passage involve defilements and which are unde- 
at T 32.340a25-29, which is not as specific filed? 
as Chih-i's "quote": Answer: Because of the nature of empti- 


Question: On which stages are these var- ness, all are undefiled. 


ious liberations? Abhidharma R4 Z: source unknown. 


Answer: The practitioner wishes to Some person # A 8: identity unknown, 


destroy form, so he relies on the concen- — ough the Shiki (BT-V, 323) attributes it 
trations of the realm of desire. Then he a2 . 
to Chih-i's master Hui-ssu. 


relies on the concentrations of the realm 


of form to attain the emptiness of form. Rely on the Ta chih tu lun ^f: 
One can attain the mind of emptiness in see the passage at T 25.216c1-24; hereafter, 
all stages. following Chih-is argument requires the 


Question: Of these liberations, which background and careful consideration 
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of the Ta chih tu lun exposition, which I 
will quote in detail. Chodron (3, 1068-71) 
translates this section: 


As for the ten krtsnayatanas “spheres 
of totality of the object,’ we have 
already spoken of them in regard to the 
vimoksas and the abhibhvayatanas. They 
are called “spheres of totality” because 
they embrace their object in its totality 
(alambanakrtsnaspharanat). 

Question: [Of the four formless spheres 
(arupyayatana)], only the first two, 
akasanantyayatana “sphere of infinite 
space" and vijnananatyayatana “sphere of 
infinite consciousness,’ are krtsnayatanas. 
Why are [the other two formless spheres], 
namely, akircanayatana “sphere of nothing 
at all" and naivasamjnanasamjnayatana 
“sphere of neither identification nor non- 
identification”) not krtsnayatanas as well? 
Answer: The krtsnayatanas are subjec- 
tive views (adhimoksamanasikàára) and, 
of the formless spheres, only two, those 
of infinity of space and infinity of con- 
sciousness, lend themselves of subjective 
extensions. 

"Safety (yogaksema), happiness (sukha), 
vastness (visála), immensity (apramana) 
and infinity (ananta), the sphere of 
space, said the Buddha. - Throughout 
all the krtsnayatanas there is a conscious- 
ness (vijiana) capable of quickly bearing 
upon all things and, faced with these 
dharmas, one determines the presence 
of consciousness. This is why the two 
spheres (ayatana) [of space and con- 
sciousness] constitute the krtsnayatana. 

On the other hand, in the sphere of 
nothing at all (akimcanyáyatana), there 
is no substance (dhatu) capable of being 
extended; there is no happiness (sukha) 
there and, in regard to nothing-at-all, 
the Buddha said nothing about infinity, 
immensity. 

In the sphere of neither identification 
nor non-identification (naivasamjnana- 
samjnayatana), the mind is dull (mrdu) 
and it is hard for it to grasp a concept 
(nimittodgrahana) and extend it to infin- 
ity, as is the case for the krtsnas. 


Furthermore, the akasayatana is close 
to the form realm (rüpadhatu) and it can 
still be concerned with visibles (rüpa). 
The vijfianayatana also can be concerned 
with visible objects. Besides, coming 
out of the vijnanayatana, one can leap 
into the fourth dhyana and, on coming 
out of the fourth dhyàna, one is able 
to leap into the vijnánayatana. On the 
contrary, the akimcanayatana and the 
naivasamjnayatana [as the higher spheres 
of the arüpadhatu] are very distant in 
formlessness: this is why they are not 
krtsnàyatanas. 

Every utilization of these three types 
of dharmas realizes a mastery over the 
object (alambanabhibhavana). 

1. The krtsnayatanas are impure (sdsrava). 

The first three vimoksas, the seventh 

and eighth vimoksas are impure. The 
others are sometimes impure (sásrava), 
sometimes pure (anásrava). 
2. The first two vimoksas and the first 
four abhibhvayatanas are contained 
(samgrhita) in the first and second 
dhyanas. 

The $ubhavimoksa (3rd vimoksa), the 

last four abhibhvayatanas and the first 
eight krtsnayatanas are contained in the 
fourth dhyana. 
3. The first two krtsnayatanas are called 
akasayatana. The akasayatana contains 
the vijnanayatana. The vijfiánáyatana 
contains the first three vimoksas, the 
eight abhibhvayatanas and the [first] 
eight krtsnayatanas, all of which have 
as object (alambana) the visibles of the 
desire realm (kamadháturüpa). 

The four next vimoksas (nos. 4-7) have 
as object the formless realm (drupa- 
dhatu), the marvelous qualities of pure 
dharmas (andsravadharma) and the 
good (kusala) in [the four] fundamen- 
tal [absorptions] (maulasammapatti), 
because the fundamental formless 
absorptions (árupamaulasamápatti) do 
not concern the levels lower than them. 

The absorption of the cessation of 
concepts and feeling (samjnavedita- 
nirodhasamapatti) constituting the 
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renunciation and the [first] two supreme meditations are contained in the 
first dhyana. The presence of the five constituents confirm that this is the 
first dhyàna. 


2. [The second renunciation of] contemplating external visible objects 


eighth vimoksa, being neither mind 
(citta) nor mental event (caitasika- 
dharma), has no object (analambana). 

The seventh vimoksa, namely, the 
absorption of neither identification nor 
non-identification (naivasamjnanana- 
samjnayatana) alone has as its object 
the four formless aggregates (árüpya- 
skandha) and the pure dharmas (anásrava- 
dharma). 

The nine successive absorptions (anu- 
purvasamapatti): 

Emerging from of the first dhyana, the 
yogin then [directly] enters into the sec- 
ond dhyana in such a way that there is no 
other intervening mind, whether good 
(kusala) or defiled (samklista). [From 
the dhyana into the sam apatti], the yogin 
continues in this way until the absorp- 
tion of cessation of concept and feeling 
(samjnaveditanirodhasamapatti). 


second does not see inner visibles and 
sees only outer visibles. Why is that? 

Beings (sattva) have two kinds of behav- 
ior (pratipad): sensualism (trsnacarita) 
and rationalism (drsficarita). The sensu- 
alists (trsnabahula) are attached to hap- 
piness (sukharakta) and are bound (bad- 
dha) by outer fetters (bahyasamyojana). 
The rationalists (drstibahula) are strongly 
attached to the view of the individual 
(satkayadrsti), etc., and are bound by 
inner fetters (adhyatmasamyojana). This 
is why the sensualists [usefully] con- 
template the horrors of outer visibles 
(bahyarupasubha), whereas the rational- 
ists [usefully] contemplate the horrors 
(asubha) and corruption (vikāra) of their 
own body. 

Furthermore, at the beginning of the 
practice, the yogin's mind lacks sharp- 
ness (asūkşma) and at the start it is dif- 


ficult for him to fix his mind on a single 
point [viz., outer visibles]. That is why 
he disciplines his mind and tames it by 
gradual practice (kramabhyása) consist- 
ing of the [simultaneous] consideration 


The second renunciation: On the first 
two renunciations (vimoksa), see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.215a11-b2. Chodron (3, 
1058-59) translates: 


B. The first two vimoksas 
The yogin has not destroyed inner and 
outer visibles: he has not suppressed 
the notion of both [his own] inner and 
outer visibles (ripasamjna) and he sees 
these visibles with a feeling of horror 
(asubhacitta): this is the first vimoksa. 
The yogin has destroyed the inner 
visibles and suppressed the notion of 
inner visibles (adhyatmam ripasamjna), 
but he has not destroyed outer visibles 
nor suppressed the notion of outer 
visibles (bahirdhà rupasamjna) and it is 
with a feeling of horror that he sees outer 
visibles: this is the second vimoksa. 
These two vimoksas both contemplate 
the horrible (asubha): the first contem- 
plates inner as well as outer visibles; the 


of both outer and inner visibles. Then he 
can destroy the notion of inner visibles 
and see only outer visibles. 

Question. If the yogin no longer has the 
notion of inner visibles, why can he see 
outer visibles? 

Answer. This is a matter of a subjec- 
tive method (adhimuktimarga) and not 
an objective method (bhiutamarga). 
The yogin thinks about his future 
corpse burned by the fire (vidagdhaka), 
devoured by insects (vikhaditaka), bur- 
ied in the ground and completely decom- 
posed. Or, if he considers it at present, 
he analyzes this body down to the subtle 
atoms (paramanu), all non-existent. This 
is how “he sees outer visibles, not having 
the notion of inner visibles.” 
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without internal visible forms and with an impure mind AE E IPR- LER 
4\-f4 is as follows: human bones are made from semen and blood [or, “the 
essence of blood"], and you should critique and extinguish [attachment 
to the physical body] by analyzing the four subtle [colors] of the bones. 
Through the Mahayana method of realizing the essence of dharmas [as 
empty] you should know that bones arise through the mind, that the mind 
is like an illusion, that human bones are empty and [only] conventionally 
existent, that human bones perish naturally on their own. This is like a tame 
horse following the will of its master, and like good co-workers who come 
and go without getting in each others’ way. If after [the internal image of] the 
human bones has left, and a new object [of purity, the third renunciation)] 
has not yet arisen, there is a danger of retrogressing through an abundance 
of joy; therefore, just contemplate an external visible form with thoughts of 
impurity. The "external visible form" refers to corpses; or "external" refers to 
the eight colors emitted by human bones. The reason that you contemplate 
external visible form is that you are close to leaving the realm of desires and 
should therefore contemplate external impurities. If you are to cultivate 
[contemplation of] the destruction of human bones, there is a separate 
contemplative method [for this], but now I will only discuss the method for 
arousing it. 

Immediately you can perceive human bones as they naturally wear 
down, leaving only the eight colors and the external, impure objects. When 
the human bones are extinguished, the level is that of [123b] an intermedi- 
ate [stage]. Again, when you perceive the eight colors, the internal pure 
dharmas arise simultaneously, and the blue, yellow, and so forth rays of light 
further increase in brightness. The four constituent virtuous qualities of 
internal purity, joy, bliss, and single-mindedness turn to be superior to the 
previous [contemplations]. This is the second renunciation; the level corre- 
sponds to the second dhyana. 


3. [Ihe third] renunciation of attaining enlightenment through purity 


Question. In the [first] two abhibhv- 
ayatanas, the yogin sees inner and outer 
visibles; in the [last] six abhibhvayatanas 
he see only outer visibles. In the first 
vimoksa, he sees inner and outer visibles; 
in the second vimoksa, he sees only outer 
visibles. Why does he destroy only the 
concept of inner visibles and not destroy 
the outer visibles? 

Answer. When the yogin sees with his 
eyes this body marked with the marks 
of death (marananimitta), he grasps the 


future characteristics of death; as for 
the actual body, in it he sees, to a lesser 
degree, the disappearance (nirodha- 
laksana) of the outer four great elements 
(mahabhita). Therefore, since it is diffi- 
cult for him to see that they do not exist, 
the [Sūtra] does not speak of the destruc- 
tion of the visibles. Besides, at the time 
when the yogin will have transcended 
the form realm (rupadhatu), he will no 
longer see outer visibles. 
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in body [and mind] i$ #45 4 f F3E is as follows: the first and second dhyanas 
do not involve bliss that permeates the body, and the fourth dhyana involves 
no bliss, so what does enlightenment consist of [at this stage]? The scholars 
of the Cheng-shih lun say that the fourth dhyana corresponds to the [third] 
renunciation that is purity. Here [I propose that] both [the third and fourth] 
dhyàna correspond to the [third] renunciation that is purity. Since it has 
already been said that the third dhyana involves the permeation of the body 
with bliss, you should be enlightened about it first [at the third dhyana] and 
this will be perfected at the fourth dhyana, and include the superior medita- 
tions. Therefore know that the renunciation that is purity corresponds to the 
third dhyàna. 

"[Ihe third renunciation as] purity,’ according to the Ta chih tu lun, “is 
[renunciation as] purity because purity is its object.” The eight colors are 
already pure dharmas [at the third dhyana], they have not yet been polished 
to a luster; the purity of colors is ultimately realized at the fourth dhyana. 
When these colors arise, the luster of the eight colors further turns clear and 
pure; therefore it is said "it is purity because purity is its object." 

“The sensations [of bliss] permeating the body” #4 means that, since 
ultimate bliss is available at the third dhyana, in general it exists for these two 
[that is, the third and fourth] dhyanas, and so this is called “renunciation as 


purity.” 


Scholars of the Cheng-shih lun Biss 
A: identity unknown. Chan-jan (BT-V, 
327) adds that “previously it was pointed 
out that the Cheng-shih lun classifies the 
third renunciation as within the realm of 
form; therefore it is known that the fourth 
dhyana corresponds to the [third] renun- 
ciation that is purity.’ 

Purity is its object si#i#i#F: see the 
Ta chih tu lun at T 25.215b29: “Because 
purity is its object it is called 'renunciation 
as purity.” Chodron (3, 1059-61) trans- 
lates the context on the third renuncia- 
tion (215b2-29); note that my translation 
“purity” i$ is rendered by Chodron as 
"pleasant": 

C. The third vimoksa 

“He actualizes the pleasant vimoksa [of 
purity]" (Subham, vimoksam kayena 
saksatkaroti). - This is a pleasant med- 
itation in regard to unpleasant things 


(aSubhesu śubhabhāvanā), as is said 
about the eight abhibhayatanas. 

The first eight krtsnayatanas contem- 
plate, in the pure state (Suddha): 1. earth 
(prthivi), 2. water (ap), 3. fire (tejas), 4. 
wind (vayu), and also 5. blue (nila), 6. 
yellow (pita), 7. red (lohita), 8. white 
(avadata). 

The [fifth] sees visibles as blue (rüpani 

nilani) like the blue lotus flower (nilot- 
palapuspa), like the kin-tsing-chan, like 
the flax flower (umakapuspa) or like 
fine Benares muslin (sampannam va 
varanaseyam vastram). It is the same for 
the visions of yellow (pita), red (lohita) 
and white (avadáta), each according to 
its respective color. The entire thing is 
called “the pleasant vimoksa.” 
Question. If all of that is the pleasant 
vimoksa, it should not be necessary to 
speak of the krtsnayatanas [under the 
pain of repeating oneself]. 


Answer. The vimoksas are the initial 
practice (prathamacaryá); the abhibhv- 
ayatanas are the intermediate practice 
(madhyamacaryá) and the krtsnayatanas 
are the long-standing practice. 

The meditation of the horrible (asubha- 
bhávatana) is of two types: i. unpleas- 
ant (asubha); ii. pleasant (Subha). The 
[first] two vimoksas and the [first] four 
abhibhvayatanas are of the unpleasant 
type. One vimoksa [the third], the [last] 
four abhibhvayatanas and the [first] eight 
krtsnayatanas are of the pleasant type. 
Question. When the yogin takes as 
pleasant (Subha) that which is unpleas- 
ant (asubha), he is making a mistake 
(viparyása). Then why is the meditation 
that he practices in the course of the 
pleasant vimoksa not erroneous? 
Answer. The error is in seeing wrongly 
as pleasant [or pure] a womans beauty 
which is unpleasant, but the meditation 
practiced during the pleasant vimoksa 
is not a mistake due to the extension 
(visalatva) of all true blue color, [etc]. 

Moreover, in order to tame the mind 
(cittadamanartham), the pleasant 
meditation presupposes a lengthy prac- 
tice of the meditation on the horrible 
(asubhabhàávana) and on mental revul- 
sion (cittanirveda): this is why practicing 
the pleasant meditation is not a mistake 
and there is no desire (lobha) in it. 

Moreover, the yogin begins by contem- 
plating the horrors of the body and fixes 
his mind on all the inner and outer hor- 
rors in bodily things. Then he feels revul- 
sion (nirveda): [his negative emotions], 
lust (raga), hatred (dvesa) and stupidity 
(moha) decrease; he becomes frightened 
and understands: “I do not possess these 
characteristics as a person at all: it is the 
body that is like that. Then why am I 
attached to it?” 

He concentrates his mind and meditates 
so as not to commit mistakes. As soon as 
his mind becomes disciplined and gentle, 
he avoids thinking of the horrors of the 
body, such as skin (tvac), flesh (mamsa), 
blood (lohita) and marrow (asthimaj- 
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jan): for him there are only white bones 
(Svetasthika) and he fixes his mind on the 
skeleton (kankala). If his mind wanders 
outward, he concentrates and gathers it 
back. Concentrating his mind deeply, he 
sees the diffused light of the white bones 
(Svetasthika) like a conch-shell (Sankha), 
like shells (kapardaka), lighting up inner 
and outer things. This is the gateway of 
the pleasant vimoksa. 

Then, noting the disappearance of the 
skeleton, the yogin sees only the light 
of the bones (asthiprabhà) and grasps 
the characteristics (nimitta) of outer and 
inner visibles. For example: 

1. diamond (vajra), pearl (mani), pre- 
cious golden and silver objects (hemara- 
jataratnavastu), 

2. very pure (suparisuddha) earth 
(prthivi) [first krtsna], 

3. pure water (ap) [second krtsna], 

4. pure fire (tejas) without smoke 
(dhuma) or kindling (indhana) [third 
krtsna], 

5. pure wind (vayu), without dust (rajas) 
{fourth krtsna], 

6. blue visibles (rüpani nilàni), like the 
kin-tsing-chan [fifth abhibhu and fifth 
krtsna], 

ginger flower (campakapuspa) [sixth 
abhibhu and sixth krtsna], 

8. red visibles (rüpaàni lohitàni), like the 
flower of the red lotus (padmapuspa) 
[seventh abhibhu and seventh krtsna]. 
9. white visibles (rupany avadatani), like 
white snow (hima) [eighth abhibhu and 
eighth krtsna]. 

Grasping these characteristics (nimit- 
tany udgrhnan), the yogin fixes his mind 
on the pleasant meditation (subha- 
bhavana) on the pure light (parisuddha- 
prabha) belonging to each of these 
visibles. Then the yogin experiences joy 
(priti) and happiness (sukha) filling his 
entire body (kaya): this is what is called 
the pleasant vimoksa (Subha vimoksa). 
Since it has pleasant [pure] things as 
object (alambana), it is called “pleas- 
ant” [pure] vimoksa iF $i. 
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“Purity” has four meanings. [1.] "Ihe impurity of impurity" PPR 
means, the physical body in the realm of desires is already impure, and now 
[as a corpse] it is bloated, and therefore it is said to be an impurity of impuri- 
ties. [2.] “Impurity that is pure" /^i$i$ means, when the skin and flesh are 
removed and you precisely contemplate the [remaining] white bones, there 
are no longer any guts or sinew or blood, like a conch-shell or [other white] 
shell, and therefore it is called “impurity that is pure” [3.] “Impure purity" i$ 
AN refers to the rays of light in eight colors that emerge from between the 
eyebrows. The rays of light are pure, but have not yet been “polished,” and 
therefore are called “impure purity” [4.] "Pure purity" i$i$ refers to the third 
renunciation, where the objects are pure and polished; therefore it is called 
“pure purity.’ 

4. [The fourth] renunciation through emptiness: going beyond all visible 
forms, the existent objects Æ £f of visible form are extinguished [by realizing 
their emptiness] and you are not mindful of various visible forms. “All vis- 
ible forms" are the internal or external visible forms of the realm of desires; 
"existent objects" are the objects of the five senses. These two types of visible 
form have already been extinguished in the first three renunciations, but 
there are still the eight colors that turn and change in accordance with the 
mind; therefore these are called “various visible forms.” Rejecting the visible 
forms and embracing emptiness, you do not use any other method except 
only entering the concentration of emptiness. [As the Ta chih tu lun points 
out,] ordinary ignorant people have many defilements and become attached 


no longer pursues objects (àlambana). 
Then the vimoksa "liberation" changes 
its name and is called "sphere of mastery 
over the object" abhibhvayatana. 
Although the yogin thus masters 
(abhibhavati) the pleasant meditation 
(subhabhavana), he is still incapable of 


Ordinary ignorant people ... ILZ 3: 
REEE EAR OE SAE AAG: see the 
passage in the Ta chih tu lun at T 15.215c1- 
11, immediately following the passage in 
the previous note. Chodron (3, 1061-62) 
translates: 


As the yogin has not yet destroyed the 


impurities (aksindsrava), it happens that, 
from time to time, passionate thoughts 
(samyojanacitta) arise in him and he 
becomes attached (anusajate) to pleasant 
visibles (Subharüpa). Then he vigorously 
(atapin) and energetically (viryavat) cuts 
this attachment (tam dsasgam samuc- 
chinatti). Actually, this pleasant medita- 
tion is a result of his mind. And just as a 
master magician (mdydakara), in the face 
of objects that he has created magically, 
knows that they come from him, so the 
yogin is no longer attached (asanga) and 


extending it (vistarayitum). Then he 
returns to grasp the pleasant character- 
istics (Subhanimitta): 

a. Using the power of the vimoksas 
and the power of the abhibhvayatanas, 
he grasps the nature of pleasant earth 
(subhaprthivi) and gradually extends it 
(kramena vistárayati) to all the empty 
space (akasa) of the ten directions. He 
does the same with water (ap), fire (tejas) 
and wind (vayu). 

b. He grasps the nature of blue (nilani- 
mitta) and gradually extends it to all the 
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to this concentration of emptiness; Noble Ones have a profound mind of 
wisdom that is sharp, and so straightaway depart from and do not return to 
[attachments to anything]; therefore this is called a “renunciation.” 


If there is an abundance of contact with emptiness and [your thoughts 
become] scattered, this is a deceitful void and not real, so you should aban- 
don [focusing only on] emptiness and take consciousness as your object; this 
is [5. the fifth] “renunciation through the abode of consciousness" WEE IS. 


Again, consciousness arises and perishes, is transient and a deceitful 
void, so [the objects of consciousness] should not be [grasped] as an object, 
but only a point of contact; therefore this is [6. the sixth renunciation] 
through [the concentration on] no existents PT A kk. 


Again, the abode of consciousness is like a carbuncle, and the sphere of 
no existents is like a tumor; to abandon consciousness and no-consciousness 
is [7. the seventh renunciation] through [the concentration that is] neither- 
conceptions-nor-no-conceptions JETHJEJETH. 


[The state of] no-conceptions also involves minute passionate afflic- 
tions, so now at this stage you abandon it by taking as the object "sensation 
and conceptions as no-conceptions" JFE < 48. Again, [because they are 
empty] there are no conceptions to be extinguished. The practice of concen- 
tration [123c] in the physical body is already "no-conceptions" just as it is; 
just like fish under the ice or worms in hibernation [they are there whether 
you are aware of them or not]. If we speak of it in terms of "what is extin- 
guished,’ this involves climbing [stages] upward and being weary of what 
is below. What is different? Here you extinguish your own stage as well as 
extinguishing other stages; therefore this is called [8. the eighth renunciation 
that is] the extinction of sensations and conceptions jR3 18318. These are 
all explained in detail in the section on “cultivating enlightenment” [in the 
Tzu-ti chan-men |. 

The Abhidharma clarifies that attaining the concentration of extinction 
is “liberation including both [wisdom and concentration], and not attaining 
this concentration is called only “wisdom liberation" $i. The Cheng-shih 


space of the ten directions. He does the Tz'u-ti chan-men: see the long section 
same with yellow (pita), red (lohita) and on the renunciations at T 46.540c5-543c9. 
white (avadata). Abhidharma £2454: source unknown. 


Now the abhibhvayatanas are trans- mE 
formed and become the krtsnayatanas Liberation including both [wisdom 
"spheres of totality of the object.” and concentration] f&&1:: The pps has 


These three, [namely the vimoksas, the "As distinguished from wisdom liberation 
abhibhvayatanas and the krtsnayatanas], =R, where one uses wisdom alone to 
are one and the same thing (ekartha), | accomplish freedom from the hindrances 
with three name-changes. of affliction JR1& f, one instead uses both 
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lun says that attaining [the samadhi of] flashes of lightning is called "wisdom 
liberation, and to attain this together with the worldly dhyànas is called 
"both [wisdom and concentration] liberation.” The Cheng-shih lun also says 
that the later four [renunciations] are not distinct methods but should [all] 
be cultivated with an undefiled mind. This is fine, but what about the mean- 
ing of not having a distinct method for the first three [of the renunciations], 
which means they are interpreted only in terms of heterodox non-Buddhist 
dhyàna meditation? If in the past you have already attained the eight con- 
centrations [of renunciations], you have therefore aroused conditions from 
previous lives. However, the concentration of extinction is one type that will 
not be perfected even if cultivated, unless you have attained [the state of] 
non-defilement [beyond passions]; therefore we do not discuss "conditions 
from previous lives" [in this context]. The nine gradual and progressive con- 
centrations, [the samadhi of] transcendence, and so forth [are concentra- 
tions explained] in terms of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. There are no ordinary, 
ignorant people who cultivate these concentrations, so we do not discuss 
the arising of conditions from previous lives. If explained in terms of the 
Mahayana, this meaning should be included, but I will not discuss it here. 


6. The Contemplation of Great Impurities [123c12] 


Next is to clarify arousing the contemplation of great impurities, also called 
"great renunciation.” In the previous contemplations and arisings, there was 
the removal of skin and flesh, and the precise contemplation of the human 
bones of a corpse and its impurity, whether one corpse or two [or multiple] 
corpses, in a city or village, spewing forth their impurity. Since this was done 
in terms of your own or another's [physical body that is the result of] karmic 
recompense; this was called a "minor" impurity. We discussed weariness [for 
things of the world] and abandonment in terms of this [minor impurity], so 
it was called renunciation [lit. “rejecting and abandoning” #48], with gen- 
eral and specific aspects. 


wisdom and concentration to liberate 
oneself both from the hindrances of afflic- 
tion, and the hindrances of liberation fRit 
BE. Due to this liberation, one attains the 
samadhi of total annihilation RH.” See 
also the explanation of “the two obstacles” 


"electricity-like (or ‘electric-light’) Æ% 
samadhi’ and “wisdom liberation,’ appear 
at T 32.339c17-26. 

Nine gradual and progressive concen- 
trations 7L FE: the progressive cultiva- 
tion of concentration starting with the four 


in the Glossary. 

Cheng-shih lun: on the topic of “wis- 
dom liberation" and “both liberations" see 
the passage at T 32.245c-246c. The phrases 


dhyàna and continuing through the four 
concentrations on emptiness in the realm of 
formlessness PU # & E and finally attaining 
the concentration of extinction RAH. 
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This contemplation of great impurities, however, is not just about the 
outflows of impurity from [the physical body that is] your karmic recom- 
pense, but also involves the circumstantial recompense [of the world we 
live in], such as houses, monetary wealth, grain and rice, clothing, food and 
drink, and mountains, streams, parks, and forests, great rivers, lakes, and 
swamps. All things connected to visible phenomena are without exception 
impure. Worms and pus flow out, smelling stinky and rancid. Houses are like 
a mound of graves; money is like a dead snake [or, “a snake of death" 7E tt]; 
a meal of soup is like a gruel made of dung; rice is like white worms; clothes 
are like smelly hides; mountains are like a cluster of flesh; lakes are like riv- 
ers of pus; forested parks are like withered bones; the rivers and sea are like 
expansive pools of defilement. The Mahdaparinirvana Sutra says that “deli- 
cious soup produces the conception of defiled juice"; this is what you should 
contemplate. While sitting in meditation, immediately perceive things as 
explained above. Perceive this great earth as not having any attractive or 
good features; the world we live in is not something we should covetously 
desire. This is called arousing [the contemplation of] great impurity. This is 
like when you first light a fire, preparations are made but there is only a little 
arousing of smoke and flames, but when the fire gains strength it will burn 
anything, even drying up the waters of a great river. When you first contem- 
plate impurity, [the idea is to] stop [and focus on] one corpse or one country, 
destroying each lustful thought as it arises, but now [at this level] the power 
of concentration is such that weariness toward evil is abundant, and [one 
realizes that] both your body and environment are in no case without impu- 
rity, and thus desirous thoughts will cease forever. 

Again, what set of marks do all things have? [There are none.] People feel 
and perceive things differently, according to their karmic influences. [124a] 
People with good karma experience pure visible forms; people with evil 
karma experience impure visible forms. It is like the jeweled lands and pal- 
aces of the gods, when compared to the riches of human beings; is like tak- 
ing tiles and stones and turning them into silver and gold. When the power 
of good [karma] is induced, both the body and environment are pure. The 


Delicious soup produces the concep- 
tion of defiled juice XX f'Ff&iT: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra at T 12.696b2- 4, 
which contains the phrase, "All that you 
eat produces the marks of worms, but in 
reality there are no worms. Contemplate 
bean soup as producing the conception 
of lower juice [from your anus?], but that 
in reality it is not dung.” Or, if one fol- 


lows the numerous variant readings in 
this passage in the Taisho text, which are 
closer to Chih-i's quote, we can translate 
this section: "Contemplate attractive and 
delicious soup as producing the concep- 
tion of defiled juice, but that in reality it is 
not defiled.” 


A great river ¿Li]: or, the Yangtze and 
Yellow rivers. 
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[conditions of] hells explained in the Sūtra on Protecting the Sangha shows 
that the features of hells are not all the same. Or you perceive that the flesh of 
the body becomes earth, and is tilled by someone else. Or you perceive that 
the physical body is like trees in the forest that are eventually broken down 
and rot. Or the body is like a mountain, or a hut, or clothing, all of which 
are subject to a hundred and twenty types [of exposure and suffering], all 
of which are experienced through evil karma and invite the visible forms 
of impurity. If you grasp the pure and pleasant visible forms, and maintain 
a hard and firm passionate attachment to them, you should destroy these 
thoughts of great attachment with the great power of contemplation. Over- 
turn the great perversions and perfect the contemplation of great impurity. 
Why is this so? Magical techniques of illusion are mostly matters of 
fraudulent deception, but through the penetrating supranormal powers you 
attain the principle 3838 [of things] and is able to transform all things. For 
example, wax, gold, and steel are transformed into liquid when exposed to 
fire, and water when exposed to cold becomes [hard ice like] earth. When 
you attain understanding through contemplation, you are in agreement with 
the path of transformations, because the power of concentration is like this. 
The [four] basic dhyanas only remove the attachments of the lower stages 
and are not able to remove the attachments of your own [present]stage. As 
the renunciations of great and small [impurity] are not yet undefiled [by 
passions], it is only a matter of removing the attachments of the lower stages 
and your own stage, but if you penetrate to where the objects [of contempla- 
tion] are undefiled, then you can remove all the attachments of the lower, 
your own, and the upper stages. If people arouse [the contemplation of] 
great impurity and realize the renunciations, this is a great [renunciation], 
and is contained in the first dhyana. If you perceive that there are no bones 
internally, and contemplate the eight colors and your body and environ- 
ment, this is a great condition, and is called the second great renunciation, 
and includes the second dhyana. If through [contemplation of] great impu- 
rity you realize the [third] renunciation through purity, this also is “great? 
And so forth through the [eighth] renunciation that is extinction, these are 
also likewise. If we discuss this in terms of the great superior meditations, 
this is a further maturation of the renunciations and leads to a condition 
where there is mastery of transformations. The Ta chih tu lun clarifies that 


Sūtra on Protecting the Sangha {fi Hundred and twenty types — A — T fa: 
f£: see the long section describing various — [ could not locate any explanation of these; 
aspects of hell in the Sütra on the Causes 
and Conditions for Protecting the Sangha 
at T 17.567a6-572b13. This is the only place Ta chih tu lun clarifies ...: a summary 
where Chih-i quotes this short sütra. of the passage on the impurity of external 


perhaps it just means “a lot.” 
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visibles, at T 25.216a29-b29, following the 
passages quoted in notes above. Chodron 
(3, 1066-68) translates: 


Question. While having the notion of 
inner visibles (adhyatmam rüpasamjna), 
how does the yogin see outer visibles 
(bahirdha rupani pasyati)? 

Answer. The eight abhibhvayatanas can 
be attained (prapti) by ascetics who have 
entered deeply into concentration and 
whose mind is disciplined and softened. 
Sometimes the yogin sees the horrible 
(asubha) of his own body and also sees 
the horrors of outer visibles. 

The contemplation of the horrible 
(asubhabhavana) is of two types: i. that 
which contemplates all kinds of impu- 
rities (nānāvidhāśuci), such as the 
thirty-six bodily substances (dravya), 
etc.; ii. that which, disregarding in one’s 
own body as in others’ bodies, the skin 
(tvac), flesh (mámsa) and the five inter- 
nal organs, contemplates only the white 
bones (Svetasthika), like a conch-shell 
(Sankha), like snow (hima). The sight of 
the thirty-six bodily substances is called 
‘ugly’ (durvarna); the sight of the conch 
or snow is called “beautiful’ (suvarna). 
C. The second abhibhu 
At the time he is contemplating inner 
and outer [visibles], the yogin is dis- 
tracted (viksiptacitta) and only with dif- 
ficulty can he enter into dhyàna. Then 
he excludes notions of his own body 
(ádhymatmikasamjriá) and considers 
only outer visibles (bahyarupa). As is 
said in the Abhidharma, the yogin who 
possesses vimoksa contemplates and 
sees the dead body: after death, the latter 
is picked up and taken to the charnel- 
ground (śmaśāna) where, burned by fire 
(vidagdhaka) and devoured by insects 
(vikhaditaka), it disintegrates. From 
then on, the yogin sees only the insects 
and the fire, but does not see the body: 
this is why the Sūtra says that “not hav- 
ing the notion of inner visibles, he sees 
outer visibles" (adhyatmam arupasamjni 
bahirdha rüpàni pasyati). 

In accordance with instructions, the 


yogin perceives and looks at the body as 
a skeleton (kankala). When his mind is 
distracted outwardly, he brings it back 
and concentrates on the skeleton as 
object. Why is that? At the beginning 
of the practice, this person was unable 
to see subtle objects (suksmalambana), 
and that is why the sütra said [in regard 
to the first abhibhu that the yogin sees 
only] visibles “few in number" (rüpàni 
parittani). But now, this yogin, whose 
path of seeing is developing, deepen- 
ing and broadening, uses this skeleton 
in order to see Jambudvipa as skel- 
etons everywhere, and this is why the 
Sütra says here that he sees "numerous 
visibles" (rüpany adhimatrani). 

Then he concentrates his mind again 
and no longer sees a single skeleton; this 
is why the sütra says that "he cognizes 
visibles by mastering them and sees 
visibles by mastering them" (tàni khalu 
rupany abhibhüya janaty abhibhüya 
pasyati). 

And since, the yogin is able at will 
(yathestam) to master the concept of 
man and woman (purunastrisamjfià) 
and the concept of beauty (Sucisamjna) 
in regard to the five objects of enjoyment 
(kamaguna), that is indeed a “sphere of 
mastering the object" (abhibhvayatana). 

Thus a strong man (balavat) mounted 
on his horse who captures the enemy is 
able to destroy them is said to “master” 
them and, as he is also able to control 
his horse, he "masters" it. It is the same 
for the yogin: in the meditation on the 
horrible (asubhabhavana), he is able to 
do a lot with just a little, and do a little 
with a lot: that is an abhibhvayatana. He 
is also able to destroy his enemies, the 
five objects of enjoyment (kamaguna); 
that also is an abhibhvayatana. When 
without destroying inwardly [the notion] 
of his own body, the yogin sees visibles 
outwardly, numerous or few in number, 
beautiful or ugly, that is a matter of the 
first and second abhibhvayatanas. 

D. The third and fourth abhibhus 
When, no longer having the notion of 
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when dull people finish cultivating the eight renunciations, then they cul- 
tivate the superior meditations and the [ten] spheres of totality. Those of 
middling faculties cultivate the third renunciation, and then within the 
fourth dhyàna cultivate the superior meditations and so forth. Those of 
superior faculties fully cultivate the first renunciation, and thus cultivate 
all methods. Now I will explain this passage. "Whether numerous or few" 
refers to [contemplation] in terms of the environment. One corpse is "few"; 
two corpses [or more] is “many.” The rest should also be understood in this 
way: one robe, one meal, one mountain and river, are “few? Immeasurable 
robes, meals, mountains, and rivers are "many" When you first cultivate [or 
practice], you start with the few and advance to the many. Now the arous- 
ing [of various contemplations] is also like this. "Whether beautiful or ugly" 
means: when good karma is the starting point, this is beautiful, and when 
evil karma is the superficial base, this is ugly. As for these two matters, what 
is good to me is "beautiful"; what is evil to me is "ugly" What comes from 
wisdom is beautiful; what comes from ignorance is ugly. What comes from 
wealth is beautiful; what comes from poverty is ugly. In this way, the beau- 
tiful and the ugly are both impure. The mountains, rivers, lands, clothing, 
food, houses, and so forth: their beauty and ugliness [124b] are both impure. 
Again, the body and environment are both ugly. The eight colors that are 
emitted from human bones are beautiful, but the eight colors can also be 
ugly; they should be polished to be beautiful. The beautiful and the ugly 


visibles concerning his own body, the 
yogin sees visibles outwardly, numerous 
or few, beautiful or ugly, that is the third 
and fourth abhibhu. 

E. The four last abhibhus 

When, having concentrated his mind, 
the yogin deeply penetrates into the 
absorptions (samapatti), suppresses [the 
concept] of inner body (adhyaymakaya), 
sees outer objects perfectly pure (bahya- 
parisuddhálambana), blue (nila) and 
blue in color (nilavarna), yellow (pita) 
and yellow in color (pitavarna), red 
(lohita) and red in color (lohitavarna), 
white (avadáta) and white in color 
(avadatavarna), this is a matter of the last 
four abhibhvayatanas. 

Question. What is the difference between 
the last four abhibhvayatanas and the last 
four krtsnayatanas of color, blue, etc., 
that are part of the ten krtsnayatanas? 
Answer. The krtsnayatana of blue grasps 


absolutely everything as blue; the cor- 
responding abhibhvayatana sees a large 
number or a small number of objects 
only as blue, at will (yathestam), without, 
however, eliminating foreign thoughts. 
Seeing and mastering these objects, it is 
called abhibhvayatana. 

Thus, for example, whereas the noble 
cakravartin king totally dominates the 
four continents (caturdvipaka), the king 
of Jambudvipa dominates only a single 
continent. In the same way, whereas 
the krtsnayatanas totally dominate all 
objects, the abhibhvayatanas see only 
a small number of visibles and domi- 
nate them but are unable to include all 
objects. 

This is a summary (samksepena) expla- 
nation of the eight abhibhvayatanas. 


For the “ten spheres of totality” see also 


the section that follows (T 25.216c1-24), 
quoted above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 123a19. 
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are both impure. These two superior meditations are included in the first 
dhyana. If the internal [bones] do not show the marks of color, contemplate 
the external visible forms, whether few or many, and whether beautiful 
or ugly. One with superior knowledge and superior insight will internally 
extinguish the human bones, and externally perceive the eight colors. 
Again, the matters of person and environment, few or many, and beautiful 
or ugly, are as explained previously. [end of fascicle nine, part one] 

"Superior knowledge and insight" #41 refers to [realizing that] the 
mental is superior to the [physical] visible forms, and not being fettered by 
visible forms. Instead, the mind in turn converts [and thus knows] the visible 
forms, and therefore this is called "superior knowledge.” “Superior insight" 
refers to [realizing that] the pure and impure are all mastered within the 
mind, so that contemplative understanding is fulfilled; therefore it is called 
"superior insight.” These two are included in the second dhyana. 

When this superior level is perfected, there is no more concern for [your 
own] body, not to mention material wealth or other bodies. Wise ones in 
the ancient past declined rank and gave up their country, and "returned the 
bulls and washed their ears.” All of them in a past life had cultivated this 
contemplation, so they naturally had this disposition and were not defiled 
by passionate attachments. If this meaning is not realized, you will become 
covetous unto death, and how would you be able to abandon glory and reject 
[social] rank? 

The final four of the superior meditations are realized in the fourth 
dhyana [stage]. [The idea that] the third dhyana still includes much bliss so 


Wise ones in the ancient past LB A 
.... A reference to cases “where an exem- 


chapter in the Chuang Tzu (Watson, Com- 
plete Works, 309-22), and the Chou pen chi 


plar of rightness #€ declines a govermental 
position (usually the position of emperor) 
that is not rightfully his.... Much of this is 
based in early abdication literature where 
the tension between rule by lineage and 
rule by worth plays out.’ (personal note 
from Michael Ing). See also Sarah Allen, 
The Heir and the Sage, 1981, especially 
the chapter on Tang Yao and Yu Shun: 
“Xu You, in refusing the throne offered to 
him by Yao, is the first in a series of sages 
who either would not accept the throne 
or refused to serve under a king who had 
violated propriety by depriving the right- 
ful heir of his throne" (p. 41). 

See also the "Giving Away a Throne" 


ÆA section of the Shih Chi Bic. 

Returned the bulls and washed their 
ears: [Ing:] "Xuyou/Hsu Yu &fHI declines 
Yao's attempt to give him the throne 
because he is a minister, not a son of Yao. 
The notion of washing the ears is some- 
thing Xuyou is described doing after flee- 
ing the scene, an attempt to purge his ears 
from hearing something so inappropriate. 
The idea of washing your ears is then used 
as a kind of trope for those who act like 
Xuyou.” The story behind “returning the 
bulls" is unknown. See the story of Xuyou/ 
Hsu Yu in the Kao shih yun EIZ section 
of the Shih Chi Bic. 
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you are not able to attain transformation [at this stage] is part of the teach- 
ings for the $rávakas, but the teachings for the bodhisattvas is that there are 
transformations in each of the dhyanas, so why should it be said that there 
is no attainment [at the third dhyana]? The Ta chih tu lun says, "[Whether] 
blue, yellow, red, or white,’ these are based on real dharmas i. The Ying-lo 
ching tells of "earth, water, fire, and wind" as being based on conventional 
names and being mutually interdependent. These [last] four superior medi- 
tations extinguish the internal and external visible forms, leaving only the 
eight colors; there are only [differences of] few or many transformations, but 
not any transformations in the sense of beautiful or ugly. 

The ten spheres of totality T- —57J& are included in the fourth dhyana. 
The first dhyana involves much examination and reflection 4&3; the sec- 
ond dhyàna involves [much] restless joy; the third dhyàna involves [much] 
restless bliss, and so the spheres of totality are not attained broadly and 
universally [in these first three dhyana stages]. Only with the unmoving 
mindfulness of wisdom [of the fourth dhyana] is there a broad and univer- 
sal [attainment of these spheres]. When blue pervades the ten directions, 
everything in the ten directions is blue, and so forth for the other colors. 
Therefore it is called “the spheres of totality.” "Entering the totality” —9) 
means that when blue pervades everything, yellow will be absorbed by blue 
and also pervade all places. [124c] Blue and yellow do not lose their basic 
marks, but mutually integrate [with each other] without being confused with 
each other. The mutual integration of the other colors is also the same. This is 
called "entering the totality.’ This involves your internal mind emitting color 
to pervade all places, not taking external [objects such as] trees and leaves 
as your objects to pervade all places. The internal mind, without dharmas, 
is able to transform the external [objects such as] trees and leaves; first the 
mind is transformed, and then the leaves are transformed. The Ta chih tu 
lun refers to the "blue lotus flower": since there is a fear that people will not 
understand, an external object is used as an analogy for an internal matter, 
but you should not become attached to the analogy and make that the cor- 
rect meaning. If you contemplate with penetrating understanding, [you will 


Blue, yellow, red, or white #4 7H: see 
the phrase “blue and blue in color, yellow 
and yellow in color, red and red in color, 
white and white in color, this is a matter of 
the last four abhibhvayatanas,” in the Ta 
chih tu lun at T 25.216b22-23. 

Earth, water, fire, and wind #7K X: 
see the Ying-lo ching, which contains a 
phrase on the emptiness of “the four ele- 


ments [of earth, water, fire, and wind] and 
the four colors [of blue, yellow, red, and 
white]" at T 24.1013a27-28. 


Blue lotus flower Æ$ ¥ (utpala): this 
appears in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.215bs. 
For the full context see the note above at 
123b8-9 under “the second renunciation.” 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 349) adds that this refers 
to “a type of blue-green lotus flower.” 
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realize that] it is not that you rely on the internal human bones or that these 
emit the eight colors, but when you cultivate these superior levels you may 
use an external condition, or you may not. Those who "do not [believe in 
the] destruction of dharmas” PIREA [for their contemplation] naturally 
emit [the colors] internally, without relying on external objects. 

Next, when the bodhisattva cultivates these superior levels, it includes 
all practices. If you do not have penetrating understanding of both your own 
person and environment, then you may arouse greed and stinginess. If you 
contemplate these things clearly, you will wish to abandon even your own 
body. How can you cling dearly to your material possessions, or covet the 
wealth of others? This is called [the perfection of] “giving” (dana). By attain- 
ing this contemplation you are not tempted by wealth or [the attraction of] 
visible forms, or to break the precepts. Even if [there is the opportunity to] 
harm or kill a rich person and take his wealth for your own, or through a 
many-sided fraud gain all riches, you would never [abandon] your princi- 
ples [and do such a thing]. This is [the perfection of keeping] the precepts F 
(vinaya). When you attain this contemplation, even if you are disturbed and 
vexed by others, or are attacked, in the end you will not arouse anger, which 
would be like quarreling over defiled dung. This is called [the perfection of] 
patience. When your contemplation is perfected, you do not retrogress from 
a concentrated mind because of the impurity of a corpse or the impurity of 
the environment. This is called [the perfection of] diligence. When this con- 
templation includes all [the aspects of] contemplation, training, discipline, 
and cultivation, supranormal powers, transformations, vows, knowledge, 
and the summit [of concentration], this is called [the perfection of] dhyana 
meditation. When you attain this contemplation, you realize that all subjec- 
tive and objective dharmas are unobtainable, neither arise nor perish, and 
are ultimately pure. This is called [the perfection of] wisdom. 

All the teachings of paths [of wisdom] and concentrations are trans- 
formed and perfected in these superior levels. The mind is concentrated and 
you have mastery over its turning and going and dwelling. You produce all 
Dharma teachings, and the mind follows them perfectly, like a nimble horse 
who breaks through the [enemy's] battle formation yet controls itself and 
stays steady. At this time the mind is clear and pure, with no demonic influ- 
ences. The mind controls the demonic [influences] and the demons are not 
able to destroy the mind. If those who practice the Four Samadhis arouse 
these dharmas, many will turn and enter the five preliminary grades of the 


Five preliminary grades of the disciple the five lowest or preliminary levels of 
Am T 1: In the T'ien-tai scheme ofthe practice and attainment (in the Perfect 
various stages on the path to Buddhahood, Teaching) for a disciple of the Buddha: 
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disciple. Why is this so? The power of the auxiliary practices of the path 
is great, and you are able to quickly approach the pure and cool pond [of 
enlightenment]. Equally you attain contemplative dhyana #i#. Again, you 
arouse the marks of Mahayana dhyana. As for the dhyana [of the other three 
aspects] of training, discipline, and cultivation, ordinary ignorant people 
are not able to learn them, so I will not discuss their arising. If a separate 
[discussion is needed], it can be found in the sutras and treatises, so I will 
not discuss it here. 


7. The Arising of Compassion [124c27] 


Seventh is to clarify the arising of compassion. A compassionate mind is at 
the beginning and end of the basic dhyana. [Compassion means that when 
you] immediately come in contact with all sentient beings and perceive their 
marks of bliss, you do not get bitter or troubled, but have joyful thoughts in 
accordance with their intent; or, perceiving that they have attained bliss in 
the human realm, or perceiving that they have attained [125a] the bliss of the 
divine realm, through good cultivation you attain understanding and a lucid 
and concentrated mind, so that [you wish that] there is not even one sentient 
being who does not attain bliss. At the beginning you take small steps to 
attain a fine quietude, and later turn to a deep concentration. However, there 
are three types of coming in contact with objects [for a compassionate mind]. 
If you come in contact with [1.] intimate persons and [help them] obtain 
bliss, this is "vast"; [2.] if [in contact] with a middling [likable] person, this is 
called “great”; [3.] if [in contact] with a person you dislike, this [compassion] 
is “immeasurable.” Again, coming in contact with sentient beings from one 


- This mind [of compassion, maitri] is 
single, but as its magnitude differs, there 


appropriate joy fin, reading and recit- 
ing of the sütras malian, preaching the 


Dharma i*m, preliminary practice of 
the six perfections while practicing con- 
templation #47 Ean, and the proper 
practice of the six perfections IETT7 NE m. 
The level of a practitioner before attain- 
ing the stage of "faith." This is the level 
claimed to have been attained by Chih-i. 


Coming in contact with intimate per- 
sons ... this is immeasurable Zi £& E A 
SEAR PARK ÆA ...: this 
whole section seems to be a summary of a 
passage in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.209a29- 
b21. Chodron (3, 1066-68) translates: 


“With a vast, expanded, immense mind” 


are three attributive adjectives used. 

This mind is vast (vipula) when it 
includes one single region, extended 
(mahadgata) when it goes far and high, 
immense (apramána) when it includes 
the nadir (adhastád diś) and the other 
nine regions. 

Furthermore, if it is low (avara), maitri 
is called vast (vipula); middling (madhya), 
it is called extended (mahadgata); higher 
(agra), it is called immense (apra-màna). 

Furthermore, if it bears upon the 
beings of the four main directions (dis), 
maitri is called vast (vipula); if it bears 
upon the beings of the four intermediate 
directions (vidis), it is said to be extended 
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direction and obtaining bliss is called vast; with those of the four intermedi- 
ate directions [of southeast, southwest, northeast, and northwest] is called 
"great"; with those of the ten directions is called “immeasurable.” 

This concentration [of compassion] is sometimes hidden and sometimes 
not hidden. If the mind comes in contact with sentient beings, it should be 
determined to produce thoughts of compassion; the mind should be exceed- 
ingly lucid; but if you do not perceive the obtaining of bliss by the sentient 
beings that are the object [of your compassion], this means that internally 
it is not hidden, even though externally it is hidden. Again, if internally the 
mind is clear and pure, and externally perceives the obtaining of bliss [by 
sentient beings through your compassion], then both internally and exter- 
nally it is not hidden. 

Suppose you first attain this concentration [of compassion], and then 


(mahadgata); if it bears upon the beings 
of the zenith and the nadir, It is said to be 
immense (apramana). 

Furthermore, if it destroys the minds 
of enmity (vairacitta), maitri is called 
vast (vipula); if it destroys the minds 
of rivalry (sapatnacitta), it is called 
extended (mahadgata); if it destroys the 
minds of malice (vyavadhyacitta) it is 
called immense (apramana). 

Furthermore, all the defiled minds 
(klistajfidna) cultivated by vile individu- 
als giving rise to evil things are called 
vile (hina). The most vile of them are 
enmity (vaira), rivalry (sapatnata) and 
malice (vyavadhya). Since maitri destroys 
these vile minds, it is called vast (vipula), 
extended (mahadgata) and immense 
(apramana). Why? Because great causes 
and conditions are necessary to destroy 
vile things. The “vast” mind (vipulacitta) 
that fears sin (4patti), that fears falling 
into hell, eliminates the bad dharmas 
from the mind; the "extended" mind 
(mahadgatacitta) that believes in the ret- 
ribution of merits (punyavipaka) elimi- 
nates the bad thoughts; the "immense" 
mind (apramanacitta) that wants to attain 
nirvàna eliminates the bad thoughts. 

Furthermore, when the yogin observes 
the purity of the discipline (sila- 
visuddhi), this is a “vast” mind; when he 
is endowed with trance and absorption 


(dhyadna-samapattisampanna), this is an 
"extended" mind; when he is endowed 
with wisdom (prajfiasampanna,), this is 
an "immense" mind. 

When the yogin, by means of this mind 
of loving-kindness (maitricitta), thinks 
about the noble people (aryapudgala) 
who have found the Path, this is an 
"immense" mind because he is using 
immense means to distinguish these 
noble people. When he thinks about the 
noble abodes (āvāsa) of gods and men, 
this is an "extended" mind. When he 
thinks about lower beings (hinasattva) 
and the three unfortunate (durgati) des- 
tinies, this is a "vast" mind. 

When he thinks with loving-kindness 
about a being that is dear to him (priya- 
sattva) and he extends this thought [to all 
dear beings], this is a “vast” mind. When 
he thinks with loving-kindness about 
people who are indifferent to him (mad- 
hyastha purusa), this is an "extended" 
mind. When he thinks with loving-kind- 
ness about his enemies (vaira) and thus 
his merits (guna) are many, this is an 
"immense" mind. 

The mind that bears upon a limited 
object is called "vast"; that which bears 
upon a small object is called "extended"; 
that which bears upon immensity is 
called "immense? 

This is the meaning of these distinctions. 
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arouse the good qualities of the five [preliminary] constituents [of medita- 
tion of examination, reflection, joy, bliss, and single-minded concentration]. 
[1.] This means that at first you examine [and become aware of] $% all sen- 
tient beings, that all will attain bliss, that their thoughts and concentrations 
are merged, and your own mind is blissful, so that there is good cultivation 
[of the path] and attainment of understanding. This is called "the constituent 
of examination." [2.] You discriminate [through reflection] on the attain- 
ment of bliss, whether among humans or the gods above, so that the immea- 
surable discrepancy [in the amount of bliss] according to levels is clearly and 
fully known. This is called “the constituent of reflection.” [3.] The hated and 
intimate [should be treated] equally [with compassion]; you should not fear 
what is hated, or be sorrowful over the suffering of your intimates. This is 
called “the constituent of joy" [4.] When the restlessness of the constituent 
of joy ceases, and the spirit of the mind rejoices, and the objects [of your 
compassion, that is, other sentient beings] attain the marks of bliss, this is 
called “the constituent of bliss" [5.] When your practice of concentration 
turns deep and profound, and you maintain a [concentrated] mind without 
moving, this is “the constituent of single-mindedness.” These terms are the 
same as [those used in the context of] the basic [dhyana], but they are differ- 
ent in the length of [maintaining] the flavor of the Dharma, as when honey 
is added to water, the coolness [of the water] is the same but the flavor is 
different. If you arouse only the first basic [dhyana], you are limited to the 
rewards of Brahmas assembly or the ministers of Brahma, but if you attain 
the concentration of compassion your reward is [like that of] the Brahma 
King; as the results are superior, the causes are also great. If you first attain 
the basic [dhyana] and then later add the concentration of compassion, the 
benefits of the basic [dhyana] becomes even more profound. 

Again, if the concentration of compassion is aroused within the second 
dhyana, the four constituents [of meditation] of inner purity[, joy, bliss, and 
single-mindedness] are perfected. Again, if it is aroused within the third 
dhyana, bliss accompanied by the five constituents [of meditation] is per- 
fected. Again, if aroused within the fourth dhyana, each one [of the good 
qualities] correspond with all the dhyana, including the [ten] constituent 
[virtuous qualities], so that the flavor of the Dharma doubles, as illustrated 
previously. However, a compassionate mind basically seeks conditions for 
others to attain bliss, so internally you experience blissful concentration, and 


Ten constituent virtuous qualities X 4[ZJf&]: these are outlined above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 119b3-7. The ten are: 1. empty Æ; 2. clear B3; 3. stable or concentrated Œ; 4. 
wisdom 4; s. good mind #-L,; 6. flexibility F$; 7. joy $; 8. bliss #4; 9. the realm of lib- 
eration KA; and 10. correspondance 1HR&. 
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externally you perceive the bliss of others. These features belong to the third 
dhyana. At the fourth dhyana you only perceive the attainment of bliss by 
others, and there is no internal experience of bliss [by oneself] because you 
have [dispassionately] abandoned both pain and pleasure [or "suffering and 
bliss"]. However, these sorts of distinctions are made for the sake of those of 
the Hinayana. The Buddha, at one time, in order to destroy attachments and 
in response to conditions, said “the merits of the mind of kindness (maitri) 
lead to universal purity. The merits of the mind of compassion (karuna) lead 
to the place of emptiness. The merits of the mind of joy lead to the place of 
consciousness. The merits of the mind of abandonment lead to the place 
of no functioning? However, bodhisattvas are constantly accompanied by 
kindness and compassion; at what stage are they without kindness and com- 
passion? Kindness and compassion permeate all good things; how could it 
be limited only to the [first] three dhyana? [To say that bliss or compassion is 
missing in the fourth dhyana] is only one way of speaking. If first you arouse 
the [four] basic [dhyana] and then later the concentration of compassion, it 
is also the same. However, for those with a dark [125b] enlightenment, this 
remains hidden [both internally and externally], or, even if the internal is 
hidden, the external is hidden, and so forth. 

If you arouse the concentration of kindness through the superior medi- 
tations or the [six] supranormal powers and [ten] insights, the concentration 
on which you rely is, on it's own, one extreme, and the kindness that relies 
on [the concentration] arises without overflowing. This concentration [of 
kindness] already includes the contemplation of compassion, and the con- 
centration of kindness is not hidden, and the flavor of the Dharma of the five 
constituents are doubly superior to that of the basic [dhyana]. 

Or, if the cause of the concentration of kindness is aroused by the superior 


The merits of the mind of compas- 
sion ... place of no functioning Utz 
EP AR TRE TENE ED TRE BUR oda 
fii E HR: a summary of a long passage 
in the Abhidharma-vibhdsa-sdstra at T 
28.324b8-c25 that begins: 

The Buddha explains in a sütra that a 
broad cultivation of the mind of kind- 
ness is rewarded with an unmistaken 
universal purity; a broad cultivation of 
the mind of compassion is rewarded 
with an unmistaken place of emptiness; 
a broad cultivation of the mind of joy is 
rewarded with an unmistaken place of 


consciousness; a broad cultivation of the 
mind of abandonment is rewarded with 
an unmistaken place of non-existence # 
PUR... 
The concentration on which you rely 
.. arises without overflowing Prf&;Z <8 
g— A BE TK ZEN EC ANE: see Ikeda (Gen- 
daigoyaku, 621), based on commentary 
in the Kogi (BT-V, 357), who gives a very 
loose translation of this ambiguous pas- 
sage: "The marks of this concentration are 
not the same as the basic dhyana, and the 
arising of the concentration of compas- 
sion is also different.” 
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meditations and the powers and insights, this concentration of kindness is also 
not hidden, and the flavor of dhyana-meditation is also profound. 

Or, the concentration of compassion is the cause for arousing [contem- 
plation of] minor and great impurity, [Question: The contemplation of] 
impurity involves destructive features for sentient beings, so sentient beings 
should not take this as the object [of contemplation]. Who would attain 
bliss [from this contemplation]? [Answer:] Although there is no bliss for 
sentient beings within the realm of defiled passions, there is bliss in nirvana 
[as a result of contemplating impurities]. This is the arousing of “compassion 
based on awareness of [the true nature of] phenomena.” 

Question: Kind compassion has as its object the marks of purity of 
sentient beings, and without anger or affliction focuses on their likable fea- 
tures; the contemplation of impurity [of a corpse] focuses on the [physical] 
destruction of sentient beings and their bad features. How can these arise 
together? 

Answer: There is no hindrance here. Suppose you perceive impurity 
[such as an undisciplined and debauched person]; this does not hinder you 
from also perceiving a pure person with proper posture and attire. Again, 
even if you give rise to the concentration of kindness, this does not hinder 
[one from seeing] impurity. The concentration of kindness is a grand adorn- 
ment for the [eight] renunciations and so forth, and lead to a doubling of the 
depth of good qualities, so it is superior to just arousing [the contemplation 
of] impurity. Or, they can arise one after the other, and so forth. The other 
three boundless demeanors also arise mutually, and should be known in 
accordance with [the explanation of] the concentration of kind compassion. 

If the four boundless demeanors arise along with the basic dhyana, this 
gives rise to defilement [from passions]. If they arise along with the superior 
meditations and the [six] powers and [three] insights, this gives rise to both 
defilement and non-defilement. If they arise along with [the contemplation 
of] impurity, this gives rise to non-defilement [from passions]. The causes 
and conditions are not the same, so the concentrations of kindness and so 
forth can be deep or shallow. There can be hundreds or thousands or mil- 
lions of different types, such that they cannot all be explained. For example, 
it is like the visible forms of the four elements in the realm of desires produce 
various landscapes which are not the same [in their combination of] blue, 
yellow, red, and white, high or low, and so forth, producing various kinds 
of trees, grasses, and fruits that are sweet, bitter, spicy, or sour, medicinal or 


The other three boundless demeanors = & &.U- that is, of the four immeasurable 
states of mind M#Æ-Ù other than kindness (maitri): that of compassion (karuna), joy 
(mudita), and abandonment or equanimity (upeksa). 
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poisonous, fragrant or stinky; producing various people who are upright or 
mean, intelligent or dull, poor or rich, good or bad; producing various types 
of beasts, with hair or horns, which fly or run. In this way there is no limit 
to variety and differences, and yet there is no confusion. Each follows after 
their own nature in accordance with their own powers and abilities. It is like 
people with meagre fortune subside only on tares and millet, and cannot 
believe that there are such things as sugar cane and fruit such as peaches and 
grapes. The pure phenomena of the realm of visible form is also like this. The 
transformations of the [ten] constituent [virtuous qualities] all have various 
flavors of kind compassion, and though they mix with each other they are 
not convoluted. 

In this way the four boundless demeanors [or immeasurable states of 
mind] are also vast and great. Why is this so? Sentient beings are immeasur- 
able, and therefore conceiving their attainment of bliss is also immeasur- 
able. Phenomena are immeasurable so the phenomena that is involved in 
the arising of the constituents [of virtuous qualities] is also immeasurable 
and cannot be calculated. Sentient beings with meagre merit cannot believe 
in [the beneficial results of] dhyana meditation. They may believe in one 
Dharma teaching, but cannot believe in the immeasurable virtuous quali- 
ties [that result from such practice]. It is like [the rustic] people to the east 
of Mount Taihua who are not conscious of various delicacies, and the frog 
in the well which cannot comprehend the god [and vastness] of the ocean, 
and thus are greatly to be pitied. People who can believe know that the noble 
realm [of enlightenment] [125c] is difficult to comprehend, but you should 
never slander it. 


8. The Arising of Causes and Conditions [125c1] 


Eighth is clarifying the arising of causes and conditions. When a practitioner 
has great meritorious deeds, the Buddhas bestow the samadhi of dhyànic 
concentration, and due to conditions from past lives the concentrations of 
causes and conditions W#& arise from beginning to end. While you are 
sitting [in meditation], you should directly ponder the objects [of condi- 
tions] that appear in the mind. Some objects or conditions will be good 
thoughts; some objects or conditions will be bad thoughts. Both the subject 
and object of conditions are part of the constituent of existence 8 x [as in 


People to the east of Mount Taihua:lit. available in the Capital [of Xian]? Cur- 
“to the left of the mountain" 1A, which rently, this area is the province Shanxi ili 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 361) explains as “to the — P8. Mount Taihua is one of the five sacred 
east of Tai-hua shan KÆ, where peo- Taoist mountains in China, located about 
ple do not know the various delicacies — 120 kilometers east of Xi'an. 
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the twelvefold chain of dependent co-arising]. "Existence" involves results, 
and this "existence" is due to grasping 4X. Because the mind grasps [dualistic 
concepts such as] “good” and "evil; there is “existence.” If you do not grasp 
[these dualistic concepts], there is no “existence.” Therefore you should know 
that "existence" comes from the arising of grasping. Also, you should know 
that grasping leads to the arising of passionate attachments €, and that there 
is grasping because of passionate attachments, like one who is passionately 
attached to visible forms and grasps after them until death. If there are no 
passionate attachments, there is no grasping. Passionate attachments cause 
the arising of sensations ^£, and the acceptance of the sensations of good and 
evil lead to the arising of passionate attachments. If there is no acceptance of 
these sensations, then there is no arising of passionate attachments. Again, 
if you contemplate sensations as arising from contact fiii, [you will see that] 
because of the contact of the six sense objects with the six sense organs, there 
is the sensation of “existence.” If there is no “contact,” there is no sensation. 
A sütra says, "The causes and conditions of the six types of contact [of the 
six senses] gives rise to the sensations”; thus sensations are due to contact. 
Again, you should know that [sensual] contact is due to the various [six] 
sense gate-entrances Af". If there were no six sense consciousnesses to 
control the six sense organs, you would not be able to traverse and enter 
the [sense] objects and give rise to contact. Thus contact is due to [sense] 
entrances, and sense entrances rely on name-and-form % €. If there was 
only [external] visible form [and no sense organs or consciousness to experi- 
ence it], then there could be no contact with visible form, like the case of a 
dead person. If there were only name-and-form, there could be no contact 
with such “names,” like the case of a blind and deaf person. It is through the 


dwelt in Jetavana grove in Sravasti. At that 
time the World Honored One said to the 
monks, “All things are transient. What is 
meant by ‘all things’? The eye is transient. 


Twelvefold chain of dependent co- 
arising: in this paragraph Chih-i works 
his way backwards through the twelve 
linked aspects of causation: ignorance # 


BA, volitional activity fT, consciousness ŝi, 
name-and-form 4 &, the six senses * A, 
contact ff, experience/sensation 5, pas- 
sion Æ, grasping W, existence 4, rebirth 
+, and decay-and-death €%€. 

A sutra says, “The causes and condi- 
tions of the six types of contact gives rise 
to the sensations" 7:98 [X f & sh ik H 
BSH: the Miscellaneous Agama has a pas- 
sage at T 2.50a: 

Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha 


If color has visual contact with visual con- 
sciousness, then the causes and conditions 
of visual contact give rise to sensations. 
Whether suffering or bliss, or not suffer- 
ing nor bliss, this is transient. The same 
is so for the ears, nose, tongue, body, and 
consciousness. If a dharma has mental 
contact with mental consciousness, the 
causes and conditions of mental contact 
gives rise to sensations. Whether suffering 
or bliss, or not suffering nor bliss, this is 
transient..." 
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merging of [external] visible form and [internal] mind that there is [sensual] 
contact. “Visible form" is the [first] aggregate (skandha) of “visible form" 
(rupa), and the "mind" refers to the other four aggregates [of consciousness, 
sensations, conceptions, and volitions]. It is the "aggregate of consciousness" 
WP that makes distinctions concerning these visible forms, and that which 
receives them is called the "aggregate of sensations" ZR. Volitional activity 
fT arouses greed and anger, which belong to the two aggregates of concep- 
tions 18 and volition fT. It is because of the coming together of the five 
aggregates that there is the experience of [sensory] contact. Therefore you 
should know that [sensory] contact is [ultimately] due to [the conventional 
existence of things with] name-and-form. 

The name-and-form [of a human being] is due to the beginning of a 
consciousness entrusted to the womb. When first entrusted to the womb, 
this is called kalala. At this time it is endowed with three things: 1. life; 2. 
warmth; and 3. consciousness. Within these are the winds of karmic rec- 
ompense &US and the winds of reliance [on the environment] f&J&; this 
is called “life.” The semen and blood neither smell nor fester; this is called 
“warmth.” Within is mental activity «3$; this is called “consciousness.” Due 
to a consciousness entrusted to the womb, there is a congealing of curds and 
thin cream, then an expansion of six blisters [or swellings], and the name- 
and-form [mind and body] merge. It should be known that name-and-form 
[mind and body] are not due to consciousness. Consciousness is due to 
karmic activity. If, in the past, one has kept the five precepts [of a basic moral 
life] and performed good deeds, karma will lead you to receive the name- 
and-form of a human being; if, in the past, you abandoned keeping the five 
precepts and performed evil deeds, karma will lead you to receive [rebirth 
in] the three evil destinies. Therefore you should know that consciousness is 
due to karma, and karma is [due to] volitional activity. Volitional activity is 
due to ignorance, delusion, and passionate attachments, which produce vari- 
ous volitional actions and lead the consciousness to transmigrate. From the 
past to the present, the current passions and attachments are the conditions 
for existence; existence contains the results that invite [the cycle of] birth 
and death in the future. The causes and conditions of the three times [of past, 
present, and future] are empty and without a substantial subject [or self]. 

When you ponder in this way and arouse contemplative wisdom, you 


Kalala 3 8: the first week of the fetus Six blisters [or swellings] 7&8: which 
in the womb. These ideas concerning the develop into the head, body, two hands, 
development of the fetus and the stages and two feet. There is also a category of 
of human life have been outlined previ- “twenty-four limbs, or blisters” that refers 
ously; see the context and notes at Mo-ho to the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and twenty 
chih-kuan 52c27-29. fingers and toes. 
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will destroy the mistaken imputation of a human self, your mind of concen- 
tration will quietly advance from [126a] crude to subtle, and the incomplete 
[concentrations] of the realm of desires [and so forth] up to the basic [four] 
dhyànas and five constituents of virtuous qualities will gradually arise. To 
examine and be aware of the emptiness of causes and conditions, that there 
is no subject [or self], is the constituent of examination. [To reflect that all 
things] transmigrate through the past, present, and future while mutually 
relying on each other, and to know this clearly without differentiation, is the 
constituent of examination. Attaining the wisdom of causes and conditions 
and profoundly knowing the past, present, and future, how can you not 
rejoice? This is the constituent of joy. To maintain the mind on the practice 
of concentration so that your joy is beautiful and subtle: this is called the 
constituent of bliss. For the concentrated mind to naturally be without con- 
ditions [or objects] and without thoughts: this is called the constituent of 
single-mindedness. This is the samadhi of [realizing the truth concerning] 
causes and conditions, which is the nature of wisdom. Because of this clar- 
ity of wisdom, you arouse the basic [dhyana]. Or, basic [dhyana] and [the 
realization of] causes and conditions mutually merge, and the flavor of the 
Dharma is pure and rich, and not the same as when you arouse only the five 
constituents [of virtuous qualities]. 

This samadhi of [realizing the truth concerning] causes and conditions 
is sometimes hidden and sometimes not hidden. If in your inner mind you 
understand only the Dharma of causes and conditions, and do not arouse 
the perversion of [grasping on to] a substantial self, this corresponds to only 
[realizing] the basic dhyanas. This understanding is "dark," so it is called 
“hidden.” If, when this samadhi arises, your mind is clear and pure, you can 
perceive the kalala [fetus in the first week], the expansion of the five swell- 
ings [into human form], the place where it will be born and dwell, and also 
perceive good and evil karmic activity, and likable and ugly actions. Again, 
you can perceive the future [cycles of] birth and death, clearly distinguish- 
ing matters of the past, present, and future; these are aspects that are not 
hidden. However, these two matters [of hidden and non-hidden] all have 
the ten [virtuous] qualities of emptiness, clarity[, and so forth]; therefore it 
is said that the basic dhyanas arise due to [realizing] causes and conditions. 
The arising of the superior meditations, [six] powers and [three] insights, the 
renunciations, and so forth, are also likewise [both] hidden and not hidden 
and arise due to [realizing] causes and conditions. 

The basic dhyànas can be the cause of arising [the contemplation and 
realization] of causes and conditions. Immediately within the concentra- 
tions, you ponder that the concentrations of the basic dhyanas all arise 
through causes and conditions, that things that arise through causes and 
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conditions and that which brought about the causes and conditions makes 
up what is “existent.” This [existence] includes both crude and fine abodes, 
including the existence of Yama and Tusita heavens. 

If there is birth, there will certainly be death. The concentrations of the 
realm of desires also exist through causes and conditions; this existence con- 
tains the fruits that should lead to being transformed and reborn in a blissful 
heaven, but even if you are born # [in the heavens], there will [eventually] 
be death ^£. The incompletely attained concentrations also exist through 
causes and conditions, and this existence contains the fruits that should 
lead to demonic or heavenly existence. Again, corresponding with the first 
dhyana contains [the fruits of] this existence, and so forth up to and includ- 
ing the [concentrations of] "neither conceptions nor non-conceptions.’ In 
this way “existence” Æ is all due to “grasping” EX. “Grasping” [and becom- 
ing attached] to the marks of the first dhyana was explained previously 
along with the twenty-five preparatory means. You have various hopes, 
and so grasp on to their various marks and features; therefore you should 
know that existence is due to grasping. Grasping, in turn, is due to passion- 
ate attachments Æ; through hearing people speak of the virtuous qualities 
of the first dhyàna, you give birth to the flavor of passionate attachments. 
Again, know that these passionate attachments are due to [the experience 
of] sensations 5; by hearing of their virtuous qualities you come under the 
control of these sensations, and arouse passionate attachments. Again, you 
should know that these sensations are due to the sense entrances A, and 
these sense entrances are the [six sense] organs. Without the sense organs, 
no sensations will enter. Sensations are also due to contact ff; because there 
is contact with the dustlike objects [of the senses], there is "entry" [of the 
sensations]. Contact is due to name-and-form [mind and body] 4%; The 
five skandhas [of physical and mental aggregates] merge, and therefore there 
is contact. Name-and-form [body and mind] are due to the three matters 
[of life, warmth, and consciousness] at the beginning of consciousness 55; 
these three matters are due to [the volitional activity of] karma, which in the 
future receives a body. Karma is due to ignorance #4} [126b], which leads to 


Yama and Tusita heavens KARER: 
Yama could refer to the lord and judge of 
the realm of the dead, or to the third of the 
six heavens of the realm of desire. Tusita is 
the next, or fourth, of the six heavens. This 
is where the "next Buddha" dwells before 
being reborn in our world to become a 
Buddha; currently occupied by Maitreya. 


If you are born, there will be death Æ 


RITE ...: again in this paragraph Chih- 
i works his way backwards through the 
twelvefold chain of dependent causation, 
from death and birth to existence, grasping, 
passion, and so forth finally to ignorance. 


Explained previously along with the 
twenty-five preparatory means iN] — 
T HAE: see the earlier section of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 48a. 
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existence, giving rise to [the rest of the twelvefold chain] from consciousness 
to old-age-and-death. 

Thus from the top [concentration of] neither conceptions [nor non-con- 
ceptions], to the bottom crude stages [of concentrations], all involve know- 
ing about the twelvefold [chain of] causes and conditions, comprehending 
each and every one clearly. This includes the superior meditations, the [six] 
powers and [three] insights, and so forth, which can be the cause for arous- 
ing the [four] basic [dhyana]. Each should be known [as explained above]. 

This contemplation [of causes and conditions] already destroys the 
perversion of [assuming] a substantial Self, just as the skillful teachings 
with regard to the [eighteen sense] realms [of the six sense objects, six sense 
organs, and six sense consciousnesses] destroy the idea of the "Self" in the 
same way. We rely only on a dhyana sutra for the term “the samadhi of causes 
and conditions.” Although investigating [the causes and conditions] of the 
past, present, and future is the nature of wisdom, this is also called "putting 
the mind at rest.” Attaining a restful dwelling of the mind is like being in a 
closed room with no wind, where you can produce the [four] contempla- 
tions of mindfulness [of body, sensation, mind, and dharma]. The perfection 
of the contemplations of mindfulness is called “wisdom through hearing" 
[the Dharma]. "Wisdom through hearing is the principle of contemplation. 
[In the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra) Punya apprehended [the Dharma] and said 
“I finally understand and finally know.” [The Buddha said,] “What is it that 
you know?" [Punya answered, "If you know [the truth about] ignorance, 
then grasping for existence does not arise.’ This is the meaning of “the wis- 
dom of hearing [the Dharma].” This contemplation of causes and conditions 


Rely only on a dhyana sūtra {E {kī £f: 
the Kégi comments that "Having exam- 
ined all of the dhyana sütras, this phrase is 
not found; one should look further.” 


Putting the mind at rest f: see the 
Glossary for "five contemplations for put- 
ting the mind at rest” £C 83; to put the 
mind at rest through compassion, count- 
ing your breaths, meditating on condi- 
tioned co-arising, meditating on impuri- 
ties, and being mindful of the Buddha. 

Punya apprehended ... I AH: 


appears in the next section at 845b14-c5; 
see especially b23- c1: 


[The Buddha said,] “Good son, if a per- 
son abandons [attachments] and does 
not produce new karma, that person is 
able to know what is transient and not 
transient.” The Brahman said, “I already 
know and perceive [these things].” The 
Buddha said, “Good son, What is it that 
you know?” [He answered:] “What was 
called ‘ignorance’ and ‘passionate afflic- 
tions, is newly called ‘grasping’ and ‘exis- 
tence. If a person is far separated from 


Punya appears in the Mahd@parinirvana 
Sutra at T 12.844c18-845b9, but the pas- 
sage on understanding ignorance and 
not producing grasping and ignorance 


ignorance and passionate attachments, 
he will not produce grasping and exis- 
tence. That person truly knows what is 
transient and not transient." 
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comes before the mindfulnesses, and does not have its power, and therefore 
it corresponds to "practical contemplation" [in contrast to the principle of 
contemplation]. 

This gate [or teaching] of causes and conditions is not the same with 
regard to the capacities [of the listener or practitioner]. The Ying-lo ching 
clarifies ten types, and The Great Collection of Sutras clarifies [the idea of] 
results and retributions in a single thought. 

There are various masters who have transmitted [their teachings] 
throughout the three times [of the past, present, and future]. Nagarjuna 
produced the Middle Treatise, and the first chapter clarified “causes and 
conditions.’ A master of [this] treatise says that this [teaching of causes and 
conditions] does not exhaustively include the [Buddha-]Dharma, and that 
[the idea of] causes and conditions is not the gist [of the Buddhas teach- 
ings]. This is only the worldly truth; exhaustively destroying [the idea of 
substantiality behind] causes and conditions is the real truth. Therefore the 
two truths are the gist [of the Buddhas teachings]. But now I say, which topic 
is not deconstructed exhaustively by the worldly truth? This is a general 
interpretation 38, and not the specific Ji] intent [of the Middle Treatise]. The 
Treatise first gives a general [analysis of] the contemplation of causes and 
conditions, and in the chapter on defilements specifically deconstructs the 
constituents of passionate attachments and grasping. The chapter on the six 
senses specifically deconstructs the constituent of suffering. And so forth, 
such as the two last chapters that specifically discuss the contemplation of 


of] causes and conditions are all included 
in a single thought of one person.” 


The Ying-lo ching clarifies ten types 7 
36 HH +f: see the passage at T 24.1015a22- 
28, which gives ten types of "twelvefold 
causality” T —£&, that of 1. the mistaken 
view of the self RE T —f&; 2. mental 
activity A +—®&; 3. ignorance H+ 
—f&; 4. conditioned by marks +84% H+ 
— f; 5. arising of grasping BAK + —£&; 6. 
three types of karma (of word, thought, 
and deed) — 3 T —i&; 7. three times [of 
past, present, and future] =+ 24%; 8. 
three sufferings =% T —f&; 9. the nature 


Nagarjuna produced the Middle Trea- 
tise, and the first chapter clarified "causes 
and conditions." Bi (EF ine $783 A f on: 
see the opening chapter of the Middle 
Treatise at T 30b11-3c16. 


A master of this treatise iuh: the iden- 
tity of this master is unknown. 

The chapter on defilements Z3 55: see 
chapter six of the Middle Treatise at T 


of emptiness 1£7E T- — $$; and 10. arousing 
bonds 4 + —£&. 

The Great Collection of Sütras clari- 
fies results and retributions in a single 
thought KRARR—Z: see the passage 
at T 13.164a10-11, which contains the 
phrase "In this way the twelvefold [chain 


30.8a14-c22. 

The chapter on the six senses XXt m: 
see the third chapter of the Middle Treatise 
at T 30.5c15-b17. 

Two last chapters (ian: see the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Middle Trea- 
tise on "Contemplating twelvefold causes 
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causes and conditions by the sravakas. Thus there are general and specific 
meanings, but all concern the contemplation of causes and conditions. How 
can it be said that [the teaching of] "causes and conditions" is not the gist [of 
the Buddhas teaching]? A master of the north takes the meaning of salvation 
in the final chapters, with six causes and four conditions, to be the gist [of the 
teachings], but this concerns only causes and conditions as arising and per- 
ishing [which is the perspective of the Tripitaka Teachings]. The meaning of 
the last two chapters is not the true gist of this Treatise. After the Buddha left 
this world, the faculties of the people who followed turned dull; they grasped 
and became attached to a fixed interpretation of [the teaching of] causes and 
conditions, and did not understand the intent of the Buddha. Therefore this 
[Middle] Treatise was composed to clarify the teaching of contemplating the 
twelvefold [chain of] causes and conditions. 


1. The Ten Modes of Contemplation 
in Terms of Causes and Conditions [126b23-129b25] 


Now I have already [explained] the teachings of arousing [the contempla- 
tion of] causes and conditions, and so I will now explain in terms of clarify- 
ing cessation-and-contemplation, with the usual ten meanings [of the ten 
modes of contemplation]. 


1. Objects as conceivable and inconceivable [126b23] 


[Contemplating] objects as “conceivable” is as follows: Ignorance from the 
past in the mind produces “black” karma $ [evil deeds] so that you can- 
not do good actions, and you are consigned to the three [evil] destinies. If 
you produce “white” karma HÆ [good deeds] or nonpropelling karma 7 8j 
Æ [neither negative nor positive deeds], you will be consigned to the three 
good destinies. If you convert ignorance into a clear insight into the arising 
and perishing [of causes and conditions], this is called "the contemplation 
of inferior wisdom" attained with the bodhi-wisdom of the sravakas. If you 
convert defiled [passionate] actions into transworldly auxiliary practices of 
the Path, there are seven types of learners with residual karma that is not yet 
exhausted, but who are yet able to be born in a good destiny. If those with no 
more to learn still have a passionate attachment to undefiled karmic deeds 


and conditions” and the twenty-seventh ‘#8: see the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra at T 
chapter on “Contemplating mistaken 12.768c12-18. The four kinds of wisdom 


views” at T 30.36b17-39b29. (inferior, middling, superior, and most 
A master of the north JL: the identity ^ supreme) with regard to twelvefold causes 
of this master is unknown. and conditions has appeared previously. 


Contemplation of inferior wisdom F See the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 5024-27. 
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and attachment for the real truth, and still are imbued with fundamental 
ignorance, they can be born in the "land where skillful means remain" and 
experience that name-and-form [body and mind], give rise to passionate 
attachments [126c] and hate, and arouse a grasping for existence [or, "grasp- 
ing and existence"]. This is the realm of the $rávakas. 

If you turn ignorance into a clear insight with regard to non-arising 
and non-perishing [of causes and conditions], this is a middling wisdom 
attained through the bodhi-wisdom of a pratyekabuddha. The Sūtra on 
Petitioning Avalokitesvara says, “Contemplating twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions as [empty] like a dream, an illusion, or a banana tree, you realize the 
path of the pratyekabuddha.” This is the meaning here. You convert defiled 
[passionate] actions to undefiled [practices] with the auxiliary steps on the 
path, and the exhaustion and non-exhaustion of the bonds of karma are the 
same as above. This is the realm of the pratyekabuddha. 

If you convert ignorance into prajrid-wisdom, and convert activity that 
is not good into the other five perfections, but have not yet aroused the true 
[realization of emptiness], you will be endowed with [the understanding of] 
twelvefold causes and conditions within this world, which is the realm of 
[the Tripitaka bodhisattvas of] the six perfections. 

If you convert ignorance into the wisdom of emptiness, and convert 
your actions to the six perfections, but have not yet exhausted and severed 
the delusions up to the sixth or seventh [bodhisattva] bhümi stage, you are 
the same as in the previous [stages]. But one who exhaustively severs [the 
delusions] is born here [in the realm of the bodhisattva], with somewhat 
superior merits and wisdom. This is called "the contemplation of middling 
wisdom” attained through bodhi-wisdom [of bodhisattvas] of the Shared 
Teachings. 

If you convert ignorance to a clear insight [into causes and conditions] 
gradually, converting your actions through a graded and specific practice, 
you have not yet exhaustively severed [the delusions of] the ten stages of 
"faith" and “abodes” T f&ft, but exhaustively sever them at the ten stages of 
"practice" and "[merit] transference” +47, which are all the same as the 


has no real trunk, like the heat of a flame, 
like the actions of a horse in the wild, like 
the Gandharva spirits, like bubbles on 
the water, like an illusion, like a magic 
trick, like dew, and like a flash of light- 


Sütra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara ... 
BB LEE DRT ASS) ER: 
see the passage at T 20.37a18-21: 

Contemplating [twelvefold causes and 
conditions from] ignorance and voli- 


tional activity up to old-age-and-death, 
each and every nature and mark is [seen 
to be] unreal, like the emptiness of an 
echo in the valley, like a banana tree that 


ning. Precisely contemplating each and 
every one of the twelvefold causes and 
conditions leads to realizing the path of 
the pratyekabuddha. 
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previous [stages]. This is called “the contemplation of superior wisdom,’ and 
therefore you attain the bodhi-wisdom of [the bodhisattva of] the Distinct 
Teachings. 


Objects as inconceivable [126c12] 


[As for the contemplation of objects as inconceivable,] if you convert igno- 
rance into the clear insight of the Buddha's wisdom, from the first aspiration 
[to enlightenment] you know the twelvefold causes and conditions as three- 
fold Buddha nature. If you penetratingly contemplate twelvefold causes and 
conditions as they truly are in reality, this is Buddha nature as the “direct 
cause” [of Buddhahood]. Contemplating twelvefold causes and conditions 
as wisdom is the Buddha nature as the “completing cause.” Contemplating 
twelvefold [causes and] conditions in the mind while being endowed with 
all practices is Buddha nature as the “conditional causes” [of Buddhahood]. 
If you contemplate [each of the aspects of twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions] distinctly or specifically, [the aspects of] ignorance, passion, and 
grasping correspond to “Buddha nature as completing cause.” [The aspects 
of] volitional activity and existence correspond to “Buddha nature as condi- 
tional causes.” The seven constituents of consciousness and so forth [that is, 
name-and-form, the six senses, contact, sensation, birth, and old-age-and- 
death] correspond to “Buddha nature as direct cause.” Why is this so? The 
path of suffering is this samsaric cycle of birth-and-death, but this body of 
(birth-and-]|death is transformed into a Dharma body. Passionate afflictions 
are “dark” phenomena, but ignorance is transformed into clear insight $8535 
H. Karmic actions are dharmas of bondage, but bonds are transformed 
into liberation. Thus the three paths [of suffering, passionate afflictions, and 
karma] are [transformed into] the three virtuous qualities [of Dharma body, 
prajfia-wisdom, and liberation]. The cause is that [these qualities are already 
inherent] in your nature, being neither vertical nor horizontal, like [the three 


Threefold Buddha nature — f&ft: the 


three causes for attaining Buddhahood. The path of suffering “id: part of 
The potential to attain Buddhahood, ana- = 


"d the circular “threefold path" =38 of our 
eed as paving three aspects: the greci samsaric existence in which illusion 
cause that all beings are endowe . SpF 

and passionate afflictions lead to karma, 
with the nature of Buddhahood by their P 


dom, and practice,’ 1990 (171-80). 


DEREN « karma leads to suffering, and suffering 
participation in reality; the “completing 


cause" TH, the wisdom that illumines 
this nature; and "the conditional causes" 
A, the practices or conditions that bring 
about wisdom. For details, see my essay 
on “T’ien-t'ai Chih-i's concept of threefold 
Buddha nature: A synergy of reality, wis- 


leads to illusion and passionate afflictions. 


Neither vertical not horizontal #7 
f&: an image used by Chih-i to describe 
the symmetry and unity of various three- 
fold concepts, such as the threefold truth, 
the three virtues of a Buddha, and so forth. 
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parts of the Siddham] letter “i” [$]. This is called the Nirvana of three virtu- 
ous qualities. The Vimalakirti [Sutra] says that all sentient beings are [indi- 
visible] from Great Nirvana, from the Buddha, and from bodhi-wisdom; this 
is the meaning here. This is called "the contemplation of the most supreme 
wisdom" and the attainment of the bodhi-wisdom of the Buddha. 

If you are at the five preliminary levels but have not yet severed [all delu- 
sions], you are the same level as that of the learners; if at the level of the cop- 
per cakravartin, long separated from the sea of suffering, you are at the same 
level as those with no more to learn. But even though you are again physically 
reborn with the five sense organs [in this samsaric world] in a transforma- 
tion beyond conceptual understanding, your merits are far different [from 
those ofthe two vehicles]. The Ta chi tu lun says that those of the two vehicles 
experience the body of Dharma-nature, but their faculties are dark and dull, 
because they have taken a circuitous way to the Buddha Path. Those of the 
Distinct and Perfect [Teachings] are able to destroy ignorance and directly 
open the path of suffering to the true dharmas as they truly are and attain 
true reward; directly within your actions and existence be endowed with all 
practices; intuitively attain [understanding of] your body and environment 
without any obstacles; having sharp faculties and profound merits, not the 
same as those of middling [127a] and inferior [faculties]. 

Those at the three levels of erudition and ten noble stages dwell in their 
karmic reward, having perfectly realized these twelvefold causes and condi- 


Siddham letter “i”: the three-yet-one 
pattern of the letter; see text and notes at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23a20. 


All sentient beings are ... —WR+E) 
KERERE tE: see the phrase in 
the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.542b 16-17: "All 
sentient beings are [indivisible] with the 
mark of bodhi-wisdom.” 


Ta chih tu lun says that those of the 
two vehicles ... ZR ZIE EF sh DR RB $0 
UEH iF i: see the passage at T 
25.580a14-25. However, it should be noted 
that this passage discusses two types of 
bodhisattvas, not “those of the two vehi- 
cles” per se: 

There are two types of bodhisattvas: 1. 

those with a fleshly samsaric body and 

2. those with the body of Dharma- 

nature, who attain the forbearance of 

non-arising, having severed all passion- 


ate afflictions, and having abandoned 
this [physical] body attain the body of 
Dharma-nature. 

Those with a fleshly body who have 
attain the level of non-retrogression 
(avaivartika) again are of two types. 
There are those who, in front of the Bud- 
dha, attain the prophecy [of eventual 
Buddhahood], and those who do not 
receive the prophecy in front of the Bud- 
dha. If one attains the forbearance of non- 
arising when the Buddha is not present in 
the world, this is one who does not receive 
the prophecy in front of the Buddha.... 


Three levels of erudition and ten noble 
stages dwell in their karmic reward =®& 
T E: this phrase is found in the Jen-wang 
ching, T 8.82821: "those of the three levels 
of erudition and ten noble stages dwell in 
their karmic reward, but only the Buddha 
alone dwells in the Pure Land.’ 
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tions. Those [whose attainment is] equivalent to awakening have only one 
life remaining within [the realm of] causes and conditions. [Those who 
attain] the final [subtle awakening of a Buddha] have reached the limit and 
ultimately exhausted the basis of ignorance as well as passionate attachments 
and grasping; therefore this is called ultimate prajria-wisdom. The seven 
fruits of [the constituents of] consciousness and so forth [that is, name- 
and-form, the six senses, contact, sensation, birth, and old-age-and-death] 
are exhausted; therefore this is called the ultimate Dharma body. Volitional 
activity and existence are exhausted; therefore this is called ultimate libera- 
tion. Although it is said to be “exhaustively severed,’ there is no thing to be 
severed, so this is an inconceivable severance. Not severing ignorance, pas- 
sionate attachments, and grasping, you enter perfectly pure nirvana EN% 
Z, Not severing the seven constituents [of twelvefold causes and conditions 
such as] name-and-form, you enter nirvana of the nature of purity ftis 
(24%. Not severing [the duality of] good and evil of volitional activity and 
existence, you enter the nirvana of purity of skillful means A(#i#7/2%. The 
Vimalakirti [Sutra] says that “with the marks of the five heinous offences you 
attain liberation; again, there is no bondage and no liberation.” From this 
perspective you could say that the twelvefold causes and conditions are indi- 
visible from all, immeasurable, Buddha Dharmas. This is called “the objects 
[of causes and conditions] as inconceivable.” 

Next, the correspondence of the twelvefold causes and conditions 
with the ten suchlikes of the Lotus Sütra is as follows: "Suchlike nature" 
corresponds to ignorance. The Vimalakirti [Sütra] says that if you know 
the nature of ignorance, you know the nature of enlightenment. "Suchlike 
appearance" corresponds to “volitional activity.” [Suchlike] essence cor- 
responds to the seven constituents of "consciousness" and so forth. [Such- 
like] power corresponds to passionate attachments and grasping. [Suchlike] 
activity corresponds to the causes of existence. [Suchlike] causes refers to the 
[habitual] repetitive causes of ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasp- 
ing. [Suchlike] conditions corresponds to volitional activity and existence. 


With the marks of the five heinous 
offences ... LA dii +8 mm 15 P iK Jr A EST 
Wi: the phrase is found in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.540b25, except that it ends with 
“no liberation and no bondage.” 


Ten suchlikes t 3l: the ten “such- 
like" characteristics of reality, based on 
Kumarajiva's translation of the Lotus 
Sūtra: suchlike appearances fH, nature t, 
essence 88, power JJ, activity 1F, causes 


I, conditions &, results ®, recompense 
$, and "beginning and end ultimately 
equal" RAFF. See the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.5C11-13. 

If you know the nature of ignorance, 
you know the nature of enlightenment 
Z; EBA ESN LAAT: the phrase as found 
in the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 14.551216, goes: 
“The true nature of ignorance is enlight- 


enment" #£59 Rtt6) EH. 
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[Suchlike] results correspond to the repetitive results where ignorance gives 
rise to wisdom. [Suchlike] reward corresponds to the five types of nirvana 
[that arise] from volitional activity and existence. [Suchlike] beginning cor- 
responds to the three paths [of suffering, passionate afflictions, and karma] 
and threefold Buddha nature. [Suchlike] end corresponds to the nirvana of 
the three good qualities [of Dharma-body, prajfià-wisdom, and liberation]. 

Next, the correspondence [of the twelvefold causes and conditions] with 
the ten realms [from hell to Buddha] is as follows. The ten dharma realms as 
consisting of sense aggregates and sense entrances, and with regard to dis- 
ease, correspond to the seven constituents [of the twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions] of consciousness and so forth. [The ten dharma realms as consisting 
of] passionate afflictions, mistaken views, pride, and so forth correspond to 
[the constituents of] ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping. [The 
ten dharma realms consisting of] karma, demonic forces, dhyana, the two 
vehicles, and bodhisattvas correspond to the constituents of volitional activ- 
ity and existence. 

Next, if the twelvefold causes and conditions, ten suchlikes, and ten 
realms are differentiated within the mind, this is [the understanding of] 
arising and perishing as conceivable. If they are [included] in one thought 
in the mind, this is [the understanding of] neither-arising-nor-perishing as 
inconceivable. The Avatamsaka Sütra says that twelvefold causes and condi- 
tions exist in one thought in the mind. The Great Collection of Sütras says, 
"Twelvefold causes and conditions are all included in a single thought of 
one person.” This text [here] is just a summary [of this meaning]. If you say 
that all the ten [dharma] realms, the ten suchlikes, and the twelvefold causes 
and conditions are all without exception included in a single thought of one 
person, this should be called the Mahayana, inconceivable [understanding 
of] twelvefold causes and conditions. 

Question: In the Treatise on Twelve Subjects it says, “Conditioned phe- 
nomena in reality do not arise. If we were to say that they arise, do they exist 
in one thought, or do they exist in many thoughts.’ How can you say that 
they exist in one thought —? 


Twelvefold causes and conditions exist 
in one thought in the mind + —[Nf&1E— 
aù: see the phrase in the Avatamsaka 


ing is the same, but the text is missing the 
crucial phrase “one thought.” 


Twelvefold causes and conditions are 


Sütra at T 9.558c10-11, which actually 
reads: “The triple world is an empty delu- 
sion; it is only made/created by the mind. 
the twelvefold consituents of [causes and] 
conditions all rely on the mind” t2443 
JE EK. It could be said that the mean- 


all included in a single thought of one 
person t —If— A. —$: this phrase can 
be found in The Great Collection of Sutras 
at T 13.164a10-11. 


Conditioned phenomena in reality do 
not arise. If we were to say that they arise, 
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Answer: The Avatamsaka Sütra says “One is within the immeasurable, 
and the immeasurable is within one.” The Paficavimsati Sūtra says that 
all dharmas tend toward ignorance without exception, and so forth to all 
dharmas tend toward old-age-and-death. Now I say that one mind —-L 
includes the twelvefold causes and conditions; so what is the problem? Also, 
what is called “one thought" —<& is not the same as [127b] that of worldly 
people who grasp at and become attached to unities or differences as a set 
characteristic of a “single thought.” [What I mean here by a "single thought” ] 
is neither a unity nor difference, but is discussed as “one.” It is analogous 
to when one is sleeping and the mind is covered [with drowsiness]: in a 
single thought one can dream of immeasurable things and worlds. This is as 


[explained] in the Lotus Sütra. 


does it exist in one thought, or does it 
exist in many thoughts Rit & f 4 £i 
$$ ^E E TSTE — LEBER: this phrase 
can be found as a verse in the Treatise on 
Twelve Subjects at T 30.160a22-23, with 
slightly different characters: RiER Bz 
Bin AERBE-DABES Dm. 

One is within the immeasurable, and 
the immeasurable is within one —P#E 
i fi }—: see the phrase in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra at T 9.423a1, which actually reads, 
“the immeasurable is understood within 
one, and the one is understood within the 
immeasurable.” 


All dharmas tend toward ignorance 
. TEREE A S DERE 
5C: a summary of a long passage in the 
Paricavimsati Sutra at T 8.332c-333c on the 
"tendencies" of categories such as the five 
aggregates and the eightfold noble path. 


In the Lotus Sütra: as Chan-jan sug- 
gests (BT-V, 385), see the verses at the 
end of fourteenth chapter on "Practices 
for Peace" at T 9.39c6-17; Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 223 [205]), translates: 

The Buddhas' bodies, of golden hue, 
With a hundred happy marks shall be 
adorned. 

He hears the Dharma and preaches it to 

others: 


Such shall ever be this lovely dream. 


He also dreams of becoming lord of a 
realm, 

Of forsaking palace and retinue, 
As well as the supremely wondrous 
objects of the five desires. 

He goes to the Platform of the Path; 


Under the bodhi-tree, 
Seated on a lion throne, 
His quest for the Path having passed the 
seventh day, 
He gains the knowledge of the Bud- 
dhas. 


Having achieved the Unexcelled Path, 
He rises, and turns the Dharma-wheel. 
To the fourfold assembly preaching 
Dharma 
Throughout a thousand myriads of 
millions of kalpas. 


Preaching the Fine Dharma without out- 
flows 
And conveying to salvation incalcu- 
lable living beings, 
Thereafter he is to enter into nirvana, 
As smoke stops when the candle is 
extinguished. 
If in the latter evil age 
He preaches this prime Dharma, 
This man shall achieve great profit, 
Such as the merits told above. 
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2. Arousing compassion [127b3] 


[Second, causes and conditions in terms of] the true and correct arousing of 
aspiration for enlightenment (bodhicitta) [and compassion] are as follows: 
if you rely on [the perspective of] arising-and-perishing [that is, causation], 
no-arising-nor-perishing [that is, emptiness], or conventional names for 
[understanding] twelvefold causes and conditions and arousing a vow of 
compassion, this is [still] not the true and correct [arousing of bodhicitta]. 
Therefore the Avatamsaka Sütra refers to “a demonic [aspect of] bodhicitta-" 
This is the meaning here. 

If [on the other hand] you rely on the inconceivable for [understanding] 
twelvefold causes and conditions and arousing compassion, you can cover 
and save all [sentient beings]. This is called "true and correct" [arousing of 
bodhicitta]. 

[Compassion or kindness 25 as] “extracting suffering" iki is of two 
types. One is to extract the five types of the causes of suffering—that is, of 
ignorance, passionate attachments, grasping, volitional actions, and exis- 
tence—in the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddhahood]. Second is to 
extract the seven types of the results of suffering—that is, of consciousness, 
name-and-form [and so forth ]—in the ten dharma realms. It is the same for 
the “granting of bliss” through [compassion as] pity 35855. That is, [first,] 
contemplate ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping in the ten 
dharma realms, and by perfecting the correct path of compassionate deeds, 
you convert [the two constituents of] volitional activity and existence, and 
fulfill the various auxiliary practices of the path. This is called "granting the 
cause of bliss” #144 [. [Second,] contemplate the [other] seven constituents 
[of twelvefold causes and conditions such as] name-and-form [and so forth] 
as all having the nature of peaceful bliss; this is great Nirvana which cannot 
be extinguished again. This is called “granting the result or fruit of bliss" $ 
$4. You arouse the four universal vows with respect to these four mean- 


Demonic bodhicitta E38: see the 
Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.66c11 in the con- 
text of discussing ten types of “demonic 
forces.” The tenth is “Not knowing bodhi- 
wisdom is truly a demonic dharma ^* 
EHEER, because one is not able to 
accomplish all the great vows [of a bodhi- 
sattva].” Note that the phrase used in the 
sutra is “bodhi[-wisdom];’ not “bodhicitta” 

Also note that this passage has been 
quoted previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; 
see text and notes at 43b28-29. 


Four universal vows 54%: here 
Chih-i explains a clear correspondence 
between the four universal vows and the 
four Noble Truths of suffering, the causes 
of suffering, the path, and extinction. For 
a detailed study on this relationship see 
Robert RHODES, “The four extensive vows 
and four noble truths in T'ien-t'ai Bud- 
dhism" (1984). 

This pattern can also be found in the 
opening of the fifth chapter on "Medicinal 
Herbs” of the Lotus Sutra at T 9.19b11-13. 
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ings [of two types of extracting suffering, and two types of granting bliss]: 
[1.] to save those that are not yet saved, and saving those with the seven 
constituents of [twelvefold causes and conditions such as consciousness and 
so forth] in the ten dharma realms, from the sufferings of this samsaric cycle 
of birth-and-death; [2.] to understand that which is not yet understood, that 
is, understand the five constituents of ignorance, passionate attachments, 
grasping, volitional activity, and existence, as the cause of suffering; [3.] To 
lead to peace that which is not yet peaceful, that is, attain peace through the 
proper and auxiliary [practices] of the path with regard to ignorance, pas- 
sionate attachments, grasping, volitional activity, and existence in the ten 
dharma realms; [4. to attain] the nirvana that is not yet attained by being 
led to attain peaceful nirvana with regard to the seven constituents such as 
consciousness and so forth. 


3. Skillful means for a peaceful mind [127b17] 


(Third, causes and conditions in terms of] skillful means for a peaceful 
mind are as follows. Skillfully contemplate the seven constituents [of the 
twelvefold causes and conditions such as] consciousness and so forth of 
the ten [dharma] realms as Dharma-nature, that the eight perversions and 
delusions of ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping, do not arise. 
This is called the contemplation of putting an end to the various perversions 
of volitional activity and existence in the ten dharma realms. Therefore it is 
[also] called “cessation.” 


4. Deconstructing dharmas [127b19] 


(Fourth, causes and conditions in terms of] deconstructing dharmas uni- 
versally are as follows: Horizontal deconstruction of the twelvefold causes 
and conditions of the ten [dharma] realms is all in a single thought. A single 
thought does not arise from itself, nor from another, nor both together, nor 
without a cause. It should be known that the ten realms are all non-arising. 
Vertical deconstruction [involves realizing that] volitional activity, exis- 
tence, mistaken views and conceptions, the minute dust-like delusions, non- 
cognizance, and ignorance of the ten realms do not arise, and so forth up to 
the forty-two levels [of ignorance] are a non-arising of non-arising. This is 
called “Great Nirvana.’ 


Hurvitz (102 [96]) translates: 
Those who have not yet crossed over I enable to cross. Those who do not yet understand 
I cause to understand. Those not yet at ease I put at their ease. Those not yet in nirvana I 
enable to attain nirvana. 
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5. Knowing what penetrates and what obstructs [127b23] 


[Fifth is causes and conditions in terms of] knowing well what penetrates 
and what obstructs [the path]. Having penetrating understanding ;€ of the 
truth of causes and conditions is called "penetrating" 538; arousing the attach- 
ments of mistaken views and conceptions is an "obstacle" Æ. To sink before 
the truth is to be "not penetrating"; to understand causes and conditions of 
actual phenomena # is to be “not obstructed.” To arouse passionate attach- 
ment of phenomena with regard to the three paths [of suffering, passionate 
afflictions, and karma] is an "obstacle"; to understand causes and conditions 
within the principle # [of truth] is “penetrating.” If in turn there arise igno- 
rance, passionate attachments, grasping, volitional activity, and existence, 
this is a loss &. If in turn [concerning each of the twelvefold causes and con- 
ditions] there is wisdom concerning them all, this is an attainment. Or, you 
directly discuss as obstacles the four types of [the truths of] suffering and 
the causes of suffering, such as that of [the four noble truths] as conditioned 
Æ f£, or [discuss] the four types of [the truths of] the path and extinction as 
"penetrating [understanding].” Or, you directly approach the three types of 
conventionality [as causally arisen, continuous, and relative] and therefore 
this becomes an "obstacle"; or by deconstructing the three [127c] conven- 
tionalities as non-arising, this is “penetrating [understanding] As this is 
so with the delusions in the Shared [Teachings], it is also likewise with the 
delusions in the Distinct [Teachings]. Or, directly approaching the four types 
of mistaken views and giving rise to ten kinds of afflictions is an "obstacle"; 
destroying mistaken views is “penetrating, and so forth. 


6. Steps on the path [127c2] 


[Sixth is causes and conditions in terms of] well cultivating the [thirty-seven] 
steps on the path. If discussed in general [in terms of the four mindfulnesses, 
the first of the thirty-seven steps], [1. contemplating] the visible phenomena 
of visible form within the causes and conditions of the ten realms is [mind- 
fulness of] the physical body [as impure]. [2. Contemplating] all phenomena 
of sensations is [mindfulness of] sensations [as involving suffering]. [3. Con- 
templating] all phenomena of consciousness is [mindfulness of] thoughts -È 
[as impermanent]. [4. Contemplating] all conceptualization and volitional 
actions is [mindfulness of] phenomena [as without substantial reality]. 
If discussed distinctly, [1.] that of "form" from the constituent of “name- 
and-form" [that is, the "body" part of "body and mind”], that of five sense 
entrances from [the constituent of] “the six sense entrances,’ and that of five 
[sensual] contacts and five sensations from [the constituent of] “contact,” 
and two types of visible form from the constituents of "birth" and "death": 
all are encompassed in the mindfulness of the physical body. [2.] The part of 
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consciousness from the constituent of “name-and-form” [that is, the “mind” 
part of "body and mind", the [sixth] sense entrance of “mind” from [the 
constituent of] "the six sense entrances,' and the consciousness parts of the 
constituents of "birth" and "death": all are encompassed in the mindful- 
ness of thoughts. [4.] Conceptualizations and volitional activity from the 
constituents of “ignorance, “volition, and “name-and-form’; contact with 
phenomena from the constituent of "contact"; conceptualizations and voli- 
tional activity from the constituents of “passionate attachments,’ “grasping,” 
"existence," "and "birth"; and also conceptualizations and volitional activity 
from the constituent of "death": all are encompassed in the mindfulness of 
phenomena. Sometimes it is said that "ignorance" is the "passionate attach- 
ments" from the past, and passionate attachments defile the five aggregates, 
but if we are to discuss it for the present, “ignorance” is encompassed in 
the mindfulness of phenomena, "volitional activity" is [also] encompassed 
in [the mindfulness of] phenomena, consciousness is encompassed in [the 
mindfulness of] thoughts, “name-and-form’” is encompassed in both [mind- 
fulness of] body and mind. The "six sense entrances" coming into contact 
with the six sense objects is encompassed in [the mindfulness of] dustlike 
phenomena. The [six] sense entrances are encompassed in [mindfulness of] 
the body. "Contact" is encompassed in [mindfulness of] phenomena. "Sen- 
sations" are also encompassed in [mindfulness of] phenomena. Passionate 
attachments are defiling, and are encompassed in both [mindfulnesses 
of] body and thoughts. "Grasping" is encompassed in [mindfulness of] 
phenomena. "Existence" is encompassed in [mindfulness of] phenomena. 
"Birth" arouses visible forms, and "death" extinguishes visible forms; these 
are encompassed in [mindfulness of] phenomena. 

Question: Abhidharma scholastics teach that the samsaric cycle of birth 
and death is all a matter of [dharmas] not associated with mind, so they all 
should correspond and be encompassed in the mindfulness of phenomena. 
Whyisitthatin general some [are included] in the other three mindfulnesses? 

Answer: The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says, “These five aggregates per- 


"Existence" is encompassed in [mind- 
fulness of] phenomena 4 (718: following 
the text this phrase would be translated 
as "existence is encompassed in volitional 
action (7; but I take the variant iX for íT 
as a better fit for the context. 

Abhidharma scholastics teach that the 
samsaric cycle of birth and death is all a 


matter of not associated with mind $$ A 
DAE JE EY FE 7S FH RET: see, for example, a 


passage in the Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra 
on “not-good karma’ at T 28.83c1-20. 


Five aggregates perish, and then the 
five aggregates are born. This is like 
pressing a wax seal into mud ... AER 
1 A EE EE RO BH EN ET TEETH SC E: see the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.780c5-8: 

When these aggregates perish, the aggre- 
gates [in turn] continuously arise, like 
when a flame arises, darkness perishes, 
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ish, and then [in turn] the five aggregates continuously are born. This is 
like when pressing a wax seal into mud, the seal is broken but the impres- 
sion remains." Therefore you should know that the phenomena of the cycle 
of birth and death are not separate from the five aggregates [of body and 
mind], which supports this teaching [that they are also included in the 
mindfulnesses of body and thoughts]. 

If [we contemplate] the visible forms of causes and conditions both 
generally and specifically, they are all neither impure nor pure, but being 
able to illuminate both purity and impurity is called "the mindfulness of the 
body.” Contemplating the sensations of causes and conditions both gener- 
ally and specifically, they are neither suffering nor bliss, but both suffering 
and bliss are illuminated; this is called "the mindfulness of sensations." 
Contemplating consciousness and mind of causes and conditions both 
generally and specifically, they are neither permanent nor transient, but 
both permanence and transiency are illuminated; this is “the mindfulness 
of thoughts.” Contemplating conceptualizations and volitions both generally 
and specifically, they are neither selfhood nor non-Self, but both selfhood 
and non-Self are illuminated; this is "the mindfulness of phenomena.” These 
four [mindfulnesses] are able to destroy the eight kinds of perversions 
within the twelvefold chain of causes and conditions. The eight perversions 
are transformed into four kinds of “decaying” and four kinds of “flourishing,” 
and also neither decaying nor flourishing, in the midst of which you enter 
nirvana and perceive Buddha nature. If you are diligent in contemplating 
these four [mindfulnesses], this is called the “[four] proper endeavors,’ and 
so forth [through the thirty-seven steps on the path] up to the eightfold 
[Noble] Path, as explained previously. 

Contemplating fundamental non[-arising] in terms of the four options 
[of the tetralemma, [one realizes that] things do not arise and do not per- 
ish, and are ultimately empty. This emptiness includes eighteen types of 
emptiness, and all eighteen types of emptiness are in one emptiness. [128a] 


and when the flame perishes [and goes Four kinds of decaying and four kinds 
out], the darkness is born. Good sons, of flourishing lUf&UUA: see the text and 
it is like a wax seal pressed into the mud — notes on the “four flourishing and four 
[when making pottery?]; the seal merges decaying“ trunks of the Sila tree as a sym- 
with the mud and though the seal per- bo] for the intertwining of arising and 


ishes, [the impression of] the letters perishing, Mo-ho chih-kuan 88c18. 
remains. Even though the seal does not 


change, it "remains" in the mud. The let- As explained previously: see the dis- 
ters are not separate from the mud and cussion of the thirty-seven steps on the 
removed to another place. Thus the seal path in the section on “Penetrating and 
is the cause and condition for giving rise | Obstructing the Path" earlier in the Mo-ho 
to the letters. chih-kuan at 87c10-91a4. 
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A Vaipulya [sütra] says, "Ihe small emptiness [of Hinayàna] and the great 
emptiness [of Mahayana] all return to one emptiness.” The Paricavimsati 
Sutra says “One, lone emptiness.” This is called [1.] the “gate to liberation as 
emptiness.’ All who realize this emptiness will not grasp after the four marks 
of Dharma-nature [of permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity], will not 
receive nor be attached to them, neither think of nor make discriminations 
about them as being [neither] new nor old, internal nor external, and so 
forth. If your thoughts are not reliant on these things, [and you realize that] 
there is nothing to be perceived, this is to perceive true Buddha nature. By 
not dwelling in phenomena, you dwell in Great Nirvana. This is called [2.] 
the “gate to liberation as formlessness.” This Great Nirvana is neither culti- 
vated nor produced; it does not arise by itself, so it is not caused; it does not 
arise from some other, so it is not conditioned; it does not arise from both 
[self and other] nor by their merging; it does not arise without a cause, and 
therefore it is not separate [from causes and conditions]. This lack of cultiva- 
tion and lack of attainment is called [3.] the "gate to liberation as [spontane- 
ous] actionlessness.” 


7. Auxiliary methods [12828] 


[Seventh is] controlling and overcoming through auxiliary methods. In the 
previous [practice of the thirty-seven] steps on the path you directly come 
in contact with the principle [of reality], and convert [the constituents of] 
ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping into enlightened [wisdom]. 
Although you are endowed with proper wisdom 1E 3$, you are not able to 
attain realization [of Buddhahood]. Why is this so? Ignorance, passionate 
attachments, and grasping are the evil [side of] principle, and are in contrast 
with the wisdom [side of] principle. Again, [the constituents of] volitional 
activity and existence involve evil aspects that assist in obstructing the wis- 
dom [side of the] principle [of reality]. It is like when there are many bandits 
and only one of myself [so that one can be easily overwhelmed]; therefore it 
is necessary to add the cultivation of the good aspects of volitional activity 
and existence to assist in opening the gate to nirvana. [1] If you arouse the 


A Vaipulya [sūtra] says "Small empti- ^ 8.326c26-29: 


ness and great emptiness all return to one Again, Subhuti, the perfection of wisdom 
emptiness” /AZEX?E E SS —?2: original shown by the Buddha is that the world 
source unknown. This quote has appeared is only empty 188875. How is it shown 


that the world is only empty? It is shown 
in the five aggregates that the world is 
only empty, and so forth up to the uni- 

Pafcavim$sati Sūtra says "one, lone versal wisdom — #04% shows that the 
emptiness” —3J872: see a passage at T world is only empty. 


previously in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
90C10-11. 
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activity and existence of covetousness, these should be converted into the 
activity and existence of giving; in other words, the perfection of dana gives 
rise to good roots. [2] If you arouse the activity and existence of breaking the 
precepts, these should be converted into the activity and existence of keeping 
the precepts; [the perfection of] sila gives rise to good roots. [3] If you arouse 
the activity and existence of hatred and anger, these should be converted to 
the activity and existence of patience; [the perfection of] ksanti gives rise to 
good roots. [4] If you arouse the activity and existence of indolence, these 
should be converted to the activity and existence of diligence; [the perfection 
of] virya gives rise to good roots. [5] If you arouse the activity and existence 
of distraction, these should be converted into the activity and existence of 
meditative concentration; [the perfection of dhyana] gives rise to the [ten 
dhyànic] constituents of virtuous qualities. [6] If you arouse the activity and 
existence of foolish delusions, these should be converted to the activity and 
existence of awakening concerning transience, suffering, and emptiness[; 
this is the perfection of wisdom]. Thus the actual aspects of wisdom are 
clearly illuminated, and assist in destroying delusions concerning the prin- 
ciple [of reality]. If there is even one obstacle, you cannot perceive the prin- 
ciple [of reality]; how much more so if there are six! Now if you [focus on] 
destroying only the strong [obstacles], the weak ones will follow in its wake. 

If the power of these auxiliary [methods of the] path is strong, you can 
perfect all virtuous qualities, regulate and control all sense organs, complete 
the six perfections, and be endowed with the noble demeanor of the Buddha, 
that is, from the ten powers and [four] fearlessnesses up to the [thirty-two] 
major and [eighty minor physical] marks, as explained previously. Ponder 
this yourself, and then practice it. 

Again, the "noble demeanor of the Buddha" refers to the Buddha sit- 
ting on the seat of enlightenment, turning the wheel of [and preaching] the 
Dharma, and entering nirvana, all in accordance with the twelvefold [chain 
of] causes and conditions. The Paficavimsati Sūtra says "If you are able to 
deeply contemplate the twelvefold causes and conditions, you will sit on the 
seat of enlightenment.” There are four types of the “seat of enlightenment.” 


Constituents of virtuous qualities 3X 
WH: these were listed above, at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 119b3-7, as having the ten con- 
stituents of 1. empty; 2. clear; 3. stable/ 
concentrated; 4. wisdom; 5. good mind; 
6. flexibility; 7. joy; 8. bliss; 9. the realm of 
liberation; and 10. correspondence. 

As explained previously: see the 
lengthy section on "Controlling and Heal- 


ing through Auxiliary Methods" at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 91a5-97b17. 

If you are able to deeply contemplate the 
twelvefold causes and conditions, you will 
sit on the seat of enlightenment # REIRE 
T = El EAE EH: see the passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra at T 8.364b23-27: 

Subhüti, [the truth of] the twelvefold 
causes and conditions is the Dharma 
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[1] If one contemplates the twelvefold causes and conditions as ultimately 
arising and perishing, this is the [historical] Buddha [physically] sitting 
on the seat of enlightenment that is the grass seat under the Bodhi tree, 
of the Tripitaka [Teachings]. [2] If one contemplates the twelvefold causes 
and conditions as ultimately empty, this is the Buddha sitting on the seat of 
enlightenment that is the seat of celestial garments under the seven-jeweled 
tree [in a Pure Land?], of the Shared Teachings. [3] If one contemplates the 
twelvefold causes and conditions as ultimately conventional names, this 
is the Buddha [Vairo]cana sitting on the seat of enlightenment that is a 
seven-jeweled seat, of the Distinct Teachings. [4] If one contemplates the 
twelvefold causes and conditions as ultimately the Middle, this is [128b] the 
Buddha [Mahá]vairocana sitting on the seat of enlightenment, a seat that is 
an empty void. You should thus know that there are great [Mahayana] and 
small [Hinayana] seats of enlightenment, but they do not go beyond con- 
templating the twelvefold causes and conditions. 

Again, the Buddhas all turn the wheel of [and preach] the Dharma 
through this contemplation [of causes and conditions]. [In terms of the Five 
Periods, first] if [we speak of] the "eight assemblies in seven places" which is 
the seat of enlightenment as quiescent extinction, then the twelvefold causes 
and conditions as neither-arising-nor-perishing is taught to bodhisattvas 
of sharp faculties. This is also called [the teaching of] conventional names, 
and is also called the meaning of the Middle Way. [Second,] if at the Deer 
Park, then the twelvefold causes and conditions as arising-and-perishing is 
taught for the sake of the disciples of dull faculties. [Third,] if the twelvefold 
scriptures of the Vaipulya sütras, then the twelvefold causes and conditions 


teaching [realized by] the solitary 
bodhisattva, who is able to remove all 
extreme perversions. When he sits on the 
seat of enlightenment, one knows that 
through this contemplation one should 
attain universal wisdom. Subhiti, if there 


Teaching, though in Sanskrit it is the same 
“Vairocana.’ Compare the passage on the 
"four Buddha lands" at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
53a1-10, that "Tathagatas dwell in the land 
of constant quiescent light.” 


is a bodhisattva-mahasattva who is not 
able to gain extinction through empti- 
ness, he should practice the perfection of 
wisdom by contemplating the twelvefold 
causes and conditions. Thus he will not 
fall back into the stages of the sravaka or 
pratyekabuddha, but dwell in the highest, 
supreme wisdom. 

Vairocana & 3545 and Mahavairocana 
RREH: Chih-i makes a distinction 
here between the Vairocana of the Dis- 
tinct Teaching and that of the Perfect 


Eight assemblies in seven places t ÈA 
@: the places, or “seats of enlightenment,” 
from where the sixty-fascicle Avatamsaka 
Sūtra is said to have been preached. This 
corresponds to the first of the “Five Peri- 
ods” in the T’ien-t’ai classification sys- 
tem. The five periods, in temporal order 
in the life of the Buddha, are that of [1] 
the Avatamsaka Sütra, [2] the Agamas 
(Deer Park), [3] the Vaipulya sutras, [4] 
the Prajnaparamita sutras, and [5] the 
Mahaparinirvana and Lotus Sutras. 
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is taught as arising-and-perishing yet identical with emptiness, identical 
with conventionality, and identical with the Middle BD ÆREN +. [Fourth,] 
if the Mahà-prajfiapáramità [sütras], then the twelvefold causes and condi- 
tions are taught as identical with emptiness, identical with conventionality, 
and identical with the Middle. [Fifth,] if the Lotus Sutra, then the twelvefold 
causes and conditions are taught as identical with the Middle, rejecting the 
skillful means of the three [vehicles]. If the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, then the 
twelvefold causes and conditions are taught as including all four meanings 
[of the Fourfold Teachings of the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect], 
and that all have Buddha nature, just like milk contains the nature of ghee 
and yet the five flavors of the Fourfold Teachings are not the same. Thus all 
[the Buddhas teach] with regard to the twelvefold causes and conditions, 
making distinctions with good and skillful means, and leading and guiding 
people in accordance with their capacities. 

Again, "putting poison in milk" is an explanation of the twelvefold 
causes and conditions in the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, which clarifies the 
variable teachings. Also, the passage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra says 
with regard to the twelvefold causes and conditions, "I taught that when I 
first attained the Path, the bodhisattvas of the ten directions had already 
asked about this meaning,’ was a “secret teaching.” What does this mean? 
At first, for the sake of disciples with dull faculties, the twelvefold causes 


Five flavors AH: the analogy based 
on the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra that com- 
pares the various teachings of the Buddha 
and the attainment of nirvana to the five 
progressive stages in the refinement of 
milk; used in T’ien-t'ai as an analogy for 
the five periods in the development of 
the Buddhas teaching. The five flavors are 
milk 2L, coagulated milk [cream] K&, curds 
EM, butter #5, and ghee MESI, corre- 
sponding respectively to the teachings 
of the Avatamsaka Sūtra, the Tripitaka 
(the Agamas), the Vaipulya sutras, the 
Prajhaparamita sütras, and the Maha- 
parinirvana and Lotus Sütras. 


Putting poison in milk: an analogy 
from the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra, T 
12.784c9-10, which compares Buddha 
nature in all beings to putting poison in 
milk, in the sense that the poison will still 
be there when milk turns to ghee. See note 
at Mo-ho chih-kuan 31c21-26. 


Variable teachings 772%: one of the 
"four teachings according to method” {tf 
Vus& in the T'ien-tai classification system. 


Bodhisattvas had already asked 1-7; 
E bE CBI: see the Mahdparinirvana 


Sūtra, T 12.620a12-17: 


Good sons. when I sat on the seat of 
enlightenment under the Bodhi tree 
and first attained awakening, at that 
time bodhisattvas, from various Buddha 
realms as immeasurable and countless 
and as sands of the Ganges River, assem- 
bled and asked me about this exceedingly 
profound meaning. Their questions and 
words were virtuous, and everyone was 
the same without any difference. In this 
way these questions were able to benefit 
immeasurable sentient beings. 


Secret teaching EZ: another one of 
the "four teachings according to method.’ 
At first, for the sake of disciples with 
dull faculties ... WRSMR TATA 
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and conditions as arising-and-perishing were taught. But separately 5!| there 
was a seat for bodhisattvas of sharp faculties, who secretly heard about the 
twelvefold causes and conditions as neither-arising-nor-perishing, and they 
were immediately awakened concerning Buddha nature, and attained the 
forbearance of realizing non-arising. This is the meaning of "secret? This is 
the turning of the wheel of the Dharma in the land [where ordinary people 
and sages] dwell together. 

Again, all Buddhas have attained parinirvana through this contempla- 
tion [of causes and conditions]. If you have dull faculties, and contemplate 
[the twelvefold causes and conditions] from the perishing of ignorance to the 
perishing of old-age-and-death, and the explicit and latent [afflictions] are 
all extinguished, this is the nirvana-with-remainder and with-no-remainder 
of the Tripitaka Teachings. If you contemplate [the twelvefold causes and 
conditions] from the perishing of ignorance to the perishing of old-age-and- 
death as empty, this is the nirvana-with-remainder and with-no-remainder 
of the Shared Teachings. If you contemplate causes and conditions as con- 
ventional names and the Middle Path, from the perishing of ignorance to 
the perishing of old-age-and-death, this is the nirvana that is permanent, 
blissful, selfhood, and pure, and of the Buddha of the Distinct Teachings. 
If you [contemplate] the twelvefold causes and conditions in terms of the 
threefold path [of suffering, passionate afflictions, and karma] as indivisible 
from threefold Buddha nature and the three types of nirvana, then nirvana 
is called the Dharma-realm of the Buddhas; this is the nirvana of four virtues 
[of permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity] of the Buddha Vairocana of the 
Perfect Teaching. This shows how there are four types of nirvana, from the 
perspective of the [Buddha- |land of [ordinary people and sages] dwelling 
together, as found in the Sutra on Clearing Doubts Concerning the Semblance 


BE: see, for example, the chapter on nor different, and so forth, are ultimately 
"Contemplating Causes and Conditions" empty and have no place of existence, as 
in the Middle Treatise, T 30.1b23-28: it is taught in the Prajnáparamità. 

The Buddha, wishing that all mistaken See also a passage on the two extremes 


views be severed in this way accordingto Of annihilationism and eternalism in the 
his knowledge of the Buddha-Dharma, — Mahüáparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.768b3ff., a 
at first as teachings for the $rávakas passage quoted above at 75216. 


explained twelvefold causes and condi- Land of dwelling together MEt: the 
tions. Again, for the sake of those who — Jand where ordinary people and sages 
had already cultivated and had a great dwell together FLÆFIÆ +, one of the “four 


mind and profoundly accepted the M - M 
deep Dharma, with the teaching of the Buddha lands” in the T'ien-tai scheme. 


Mahayana explained the marks of causes Three types of nirvana =: that of 
and conditions, that is, that all dharmas innate purity Ei, perfected purity Riẹ, 
neither arise nor perish, are neither one and purity of skillful means 7; (#i#. 
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Dharma. Attaining the path, turning the wheel of the Dharma, and entering 
nirvana from the perspective of the two [Buddha-]lands of “skillful means" 
and "true recompense” should also be understood in the same way. This is 
called "encompassing the meaning of the Dharma in terms of the twelvefold 
causes and conditions.” 


8. Graded stages of attainment [128b28] 


"Knowing the graded stages" is as follows. The lightness and heaviness 
of [birth in] the three evil [destinies], and which [destiny] you reach, all 
depend on your ignorance, evil actions, and passionate grasping [in the 
present and former lives] for non-good [deeds]. The height or lowness of 
[birth in] the three good [destinies] depends on [128c] your ignorance, good 
deeds, and passionate grasping for stable [non-karmic] actions 7^ 8517. If you 
convert ignorance, passionate attachment, and grasping, and arouse wisdom 
concerning arising and perishing, you will [attain] the high and low levels of 
practice of the wise and the noble [that is, the "three levels of erudition and 
ten noble stages"], of liberation by wisdom, within the Tripitaka Teachings. 
If you convert your volitional actions and existence and arouse the virtuous 
qualities from each of the practices of contemplation, training, discipline, 
and cultivation, you will [attain] the high and low levels of practice of the 
wise and noble, of liberation by both [wisdom and concentration], of the 
Tripitaka Teachings. This type of person [that is, those who reach enlighten- 
ment on their own through realizing the truth of causes and conditions] for 
both Hinayana and Mahayana can be known in this way. By converting the 
[first] five perfections [from giving to dhyàna meditation] and perfecting 
your actions and existence, and with [the perfection of prajfia-wisdom you 
convert ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping, and thus regulate 
and control all sense organs, you attain the level [of the tenth bhumi stage] 
that takes three incalculable eons [to reach]. [This corresponds to the Shared 


Sutra on Clearing Doubts Concern- 
ing the Semblance Dharma (&iE o ERE: 
these phrases are found in this sütra at T 
85.1337a. This is the only reference to this 
sütra in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Lands of skillful means and true rec- 
ompence HERH: the second and third 
of the “four Buddha lands” 


This type of person: the text uses the 
unusual compound W, which is the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit kala, mean- 


» « 


ing “minute part,’ "atom, or “short time,” 


which seems out of place here. Given the 
context, Chan-jan (BT-V, 403) interprets 
it to refer to “awakening through causes 
and conditions" ££, or “awakening 
by oneself” 7%, the characteristics of a 
pratyekabuddha, and I have followed this 
reading in my translation. 


The level that takes three incalculable 
eons [to reach] —f$1Kfv: that is, through 
the fifty stages, from the ten stages of faith, 
ten abodes, ten practices, and ten of merit 
transference (which take one incalculable 
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Teachings.] If you convert ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasp- 
ing by penetrating to the essence of its true [emptiness], and convert your 
actions and existence by cultivating the six perfections, like planting a tree in 
the empty sky 22 #4, you will attain the high and low levels of practice of the 
four forbearances [of the Distinct Teachings]. If you convert ignorance, pas- 
sionate attachments, and grasping to give rise to the wisdom of the path, and 
convert volitional activity and existence and cultivate the six perfections for 
another incalculable eon, attain supranormal powers, purify a Buddha land, 
and perfect sentient beings, you will attain the high and low levels of practice 
of the "six rings" [of 1. the ten levels of faith, 2. ten abodes, 3. ten practices, 
4. ten levels of merit transference, 5. ten bhümi stages, and 6. "equivalent to 
awakening"]. If you convert ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasp- 
ing into a flaming torch of perfect enlightenment (sambodhi), you have 
attained the high and low level of the Six Identities of the Perfect Teaching 
IBI CZ ED. 

[For the Perfect Teaching,] the twelvefold causes and conditions are 
all included in a single thought of a single person. Ignorance is like empty 
space, which cannot be extinguished, and so forth [for the rest of the 
twelvefold chain] up to old-age-and-death is like empty space and cannot 
be extinguished. To be empty means that there is no extinguishing nor 
non-extinguishing. [The teaching of] “emptiness” is Mahayana. The Treatise 
on Twelve Subjects says, “|The teaching of] emptiness is called ‘Mahayana’ 
Samantabhadra, Manjusri, and [other] great men ride on it, and therefore it 


eon), through the first seven bhümi stages 
(which take a second incalculable eon), 
up to the tenth bhümi stage (which takes a 
third incalculable eon). 


The levels of the four forbearances M 
# fiz: the four levels of “forbearance” or 
"recognition" à: 1. forbearance from over- 
coming [delusions] RÆ; 2. forbearance 
from attaining faith Æ; 3. forbearance 
from pliantly following [the path] JAZ; 
and 4. the forbearance of the non-arising 
of dharmas #4%£2%.. In T'ien-tai classifi- 
cations, these are levels of attainment for 
those of the Distinct Teachings. 

The Treatise on Twelve Subjects +—F4 
ia: a central text of the Chinese Madhya- 
mika tradition. See the opening section at 
T 30.159C14-24: 

Question: Why is this called Mahayana? 


Answer: Because Mahayana is superior 
to the other two vehicles it is called "the 
great vehicle" Buddhas are able to attain 
this greatest of vehicles; therefore it is 
called "great" Buddhas and great men 
ride this vehicle; therefore it is called 
“great.” Again, it is able to extinguish 
and remove great suffering from sentient 
beings; therefore it is called “great.” Again, 
bodhisattvas such as Avalokitesvara, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Manjusri, Maitreya, 
and so forth, these great beings ride it; 
therefore it is called “great.” Again, this 
vehicle is able to extinguish all extreme 
dharmas; therefore it is called “great.” 
Again, as it says in the Prajnáparamita 
sutras, the Buddha himself taught the 
immeasurable and unlimited meaning 
of the Mahayana, and because of these 
causes and conditions, it is called “great.” 
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is called a great vehicle.” The Paricavimsati Sūtra says, “This vehicle does not 
move or emerge. People may wish to use it to bring out the ultimate reality of 
Dharma-nature, butthis vehicle [itself] does not move nor emerge.’ The Maha- 
parinirvana Sūtra says, “All sentient beings correspond to the one vehicle.” 

In this way these [texts witness to] the [1.] “identity in principle” [of the 
Perfect Teaching]. Due to this “identity in reality,’ you attain [2.] “verbal 
identity" 4ll, that is, from the time of your first aspiration [for enlight- 
enment] you hear the teachings of Mahayana and thus know that sentient 
beings are indivisible from the Buddha, but since the mind erroneously 
grasps and has attachments, you are not able to practice contemplation, 
like inchworms who chew on wood and accidentally produce letters. But 


For the most part its profound meaning 
is found in “emptiness.” If one is able 
to penetratingly understand this mean- 
ing, one will penetratingly understand 
Mahayana, including being unobstructed 
with regard to the six perfections. There- 
fore now I concentrate only on interpret- 
ing emptiness. To interpret emptiness 
involves twelve subjects to realize the 
meaning of emptiness. 


This vehicle does not move or emerge 
vee FETA DAR HG A REE TE BR UR 
Fe FR IS 7S ÉD H: see the passage in the 
Pancavimsati Sutra at T 8.259c17-22: 

The Buddha said to Subhuti, “You have 
asked about this [great] vehicle, ‘where 
does it come from, and where does it 
dwell?” The Buddha said, “This vehi- 
cle emerges from the triple world, and 
dwells in omniscience #24 (sarvajfia), 
because it is a non-dualistic dharma. Why 
is this so? The two dharmas of Mahayana 
and omniscience are neither merged nor 
scattered, neither color nor form, and not 
in contrast with the mark of unity, that is, 
without marks. People may wish to use 
these to bring out ultimate reality, and 
these people may wish to use [the idea 
of] no-marks to bring out [the meaning 
of] dharmas. People may wish to use the 
nature of suchlike dharmas to bring out 
[the meaning of] the nature that which 
is inconceivable, and these people may 
wish to use [the idea of] no-marks to 
bring out [the meaning of] dharmas.” 


All sentient beings correspond to the 
one vehicle — R46) E —3&: the pas- 
sage in the Mahaparinirvána Sūtra at T 
12.770b29 contains the phrase, "All sen- 
tient being are all of one vehicle.” 


Identity in principle 38B[: the first level 
of the "Six Identities" From the perspec- 
tive of the Perfect Teaching, the basic 
state of sentient beings, in which they 
are inherently endowed with the three 
virtuous qualities of the Dharma Body, 
prajna-wisdom, and liberation. 

The analysis continues with the rest of 
the Six Identities to illustrate the “levels” 
of the Perfect Teaching: 2. verbal identity 
4;^F8ll, to hear the words concerning the 
dharma and reach an intellectual under- 
standing; 3. identity in contemplative 
practice SRfTE[l, to meditate on and prac- 
tice reality as threefold truth; 4. identity in 
outer appearance 7HADB[ (or resemblance), 
to become related, or have a semblance to, 
true enlightenment, to sever all obstacles 
of mistaken views and thoughts of this 
triple world; s. identity in partial realiza- 
tion 7288), to have complete insight into 
the threefold truth and awake from all 
ignorance; and 6. ultimate identity 72 7£B[. 
ultimate enlightenment. 

Inchworms who chew on wood and 
accidentally produce letters Maa & 818 
XF: see the Mahàáparinirvàna Sūtra at T 
12.618b2-3. This image has appeared many 
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due to verbal [teachings], you can attain [3.] the practice of contemplation, 
as explained previously in the seven sections on the methods of contem- 
plation; if you penetratingly understand without obstruction, this will be 
your locus of practice. Due to the practice of contemplation, you can attain 
[4.] a resemblance 7414 [to the Buddha]. When you arouse attainment of 
the first grade [of "appropriate joy" of the five preliminary grades], this 
stops at "faith" in the Perfect [Teaching]. The second grade of reading and 
chanting [the sütras] helps by assisting the mind of faith fa-L.. The third 
grade of preaching the Dharma also assists the mind of faith. These three 
grades all involve a quick vehicle but laxity with regard to precepts R&R 
fx. Ihe fourth grade [of practicing the six perfections along with contem- 
plation] involves a slightly more urgent [approach to the] precepts. The 
fifth grade involves urgency with regard to both the practical [practice] and 
the [abstract] principle. You thus advance to arouse various samàdhis and 
dharani, attain the purity of the six senses, and enter [the stage of the] cop- 
per cakravartin [that is, the stage of "identity in partial realization"]. Due to 
[identity in] resemblance, you can attain [5.] "partial realization" 773%, that 
the threefold path [of suffering, passionate afflictions, and karma] is indivis- 
ible from the three virtuous qualities [of the Dharma body, prajfià-wisdom, 
and liberation], and you are spontaneously awakened, perceive threefold 
Buddha nature, dwell in threefold nirvana, and enter the secret treasury. 
The pure and sublime Dharma body profoundly and peacefully responds to 
all. Thus up to [the stage of] “equivalent to awakening” 5, all [129a] are 
part of “identity in partial realization.” To convert ignorance and give rise to 
illuminating wisdom is like from the first day to the fourteenth day of the 
[phases of the] moon, and converting volitional actions and existence and 


of the Buddha: 1. appropriate joy Pt ái, 
2. reading and reciting of the sutras gi 


times already in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; for 
a full translation of the context see under 


Mo-ho chih-kuan 10b29. 


As explained previously: see the seven 
preceding topics from "contemplation of 
the inconceivable" to "auxiliary methods 
on the path.” I follow the interpretation of 
Chan-jan (BT-V, 407). 

The first grade Ja: the first of the 
five preliminary grades of the disciple 
for the Perfect Teaching. In the T'ien-tai 
scheme of the various stages on the path 
to Buddhahood, the five lowest or pre- 
liminary levels of practice and attainment 
(in the Perfect Teaching) for a disciple 


au, 3. preaching the Dharma iin, 4. 
preliminary practice of the six perfections 
while practicing contemplation 3&fT7: Œ 
au, and 6. the proper practice of the six 
perfections IEfTZ XE án. This is the level of 
a practitioner preceding the attainment of 
the ten stages of "faith." 


First day to the fourteenth day of the 
moon Z/I$7HH75 E T VH H: an analogy in 
the Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12.724b11- 
17, already used many times in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan; for a full translation of the con- 
text see note at 10c14. 
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giving rise to liberation is like the sixteenth to the twenty-ninth day, and 
the gradual manifestation of the Dharma body through consciousness and 
name-and-form is like the full moon. Due to partial realization, you attain 
[6.] ultimate [identity], the three virtuous qualities are perfectly complete, 
with ultimate prajfia-wisdom 73284, totally sublime Dharma-body #% 
fai, and mastery in liberation HTEREG; it is like there are no letters to 
explain after the [final] letter dha z& [or the Greek omega]. Therefore you 
should know that the successive levels of the Hinayana and Mahayana are 
all explained in terms of the ten dharma realms [from hell to Buddha] and 
twelvefold causes and conditions. 

[Question:] What sort of successive levels are there for thusness as quies- 
cent extinction RR AI? If the first stage and second stage [and so forth] are 
indivisible, and the stages arise in this way, it is as if there is no arising, and 
if they perish in this way, it is as if there is no perishing. If all sentient beings 
are indivisible from great nirvana, there can be no perishing. How can there 
be high and low or great and small successive levels [of attainment]? 

[Answer:] The non-arising of non-arising cannot be explained, but since 
there are causes and conditions, these can be explained. "Ihe causes and 
conditions of the ten dharma realms produce causes for sentient beings.” It 
is like drawing [a picture] or planting a tree in space as a [skillful] means. 
Therefore one teaches all [these various] levels [of attainment]. If people do 
not know of all of these successive levels [as explained] above, errors will 
give rise to grasping and attachments, resulting in arrogance, like the bodhi- 
sattva Candala. 


9. Resting in patient forbearance [129214] 


Resting in patient forbearance [is as follows]. When you contemplate the 
causes and conditions of the ten types of destinies, there certainly arise vari- 
ous hindrances to the practice of the path, that is, various deviances such as 


not rely on [being planted in] the earth 
but exists in space, and its roots, stalk, 
branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit are 
exceedingly mysterious. 


Bodhisattva Candala #fE#: or, “a 
candala bodhisattva.” Usually candala is 
a discriminatory term for an “outcast.” 


Causes and conditions of ten dharma 
realms + Wak: ...: a phrase from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.733c20 which 
has been quoted many times already in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see, for example, 
3a18-19 and 60a- 61c. 


Like drawing [a picture] in space or 
planting a tree as a [skillful] means # 
22 HEE: see a phrase from the Visesa- 
cintibrahma-pariprccha, T 15.42c12-13: 

This [attainment of a bodhisattva] is 
analogous to having a tree that does 


Chan-jan’s somewhat forced explanation 
(BT-V, 411) is that here “candala refers to 
a murderer, or one who is obsessed with 
advancing in levels so he is ‘killing’ his life- 
force. Or, if teaching for the sake of oth- 
ers, he harms the wisdom-life of others.” 
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the three obstacles [of karmic deeds, passionate afflictions, and karmic rec- 
ompense] and four demonic forces [of passionate afflictions, five skandhas, 
death, and supernatural demons]. 

[1] The object of karmic deeds such as that of demons, dhyàna medita- 
tion, the two vehicles, the bodhisattvas, and so forth all arise from the two 
constituents of “volitional activity" and “existence.” If you are able to rest in 
patient forbearance, you are able to perfect the virtuous qualities of the voli- 
tional activity and existence of a Tathagata, that is, the karmic recompense 
from purifying the six senses. 

[2] If the obstacle of passionate afflictions arises, that is, covetousness, 
hate, mistaken conceptions, the deep and sharp mistaken views and arro- 
gance of those of the two vehicles, of the Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct 
[Teachings], and the practice of wisdom by bodhisattvas and so forth; these 
all arise from the constituents of ignorance, passionate attachments, and 
grasping. If you are able to completely penetrate resting in patient forbear- 
ance, you can reveal the Buddha's knowledge and insight. 

[3] If the obstacle of karmic recompense arises, that is, from the various 
aggregates, sense entrances, and sense realms, as well as the "eight winds" 
[that agitate the human mind: benefit, decline, ruin, honor, praise, slander, 
suffering, and pleasure], and various diseases; these arise from the seven 
constituents [of consciousness, name-and-form, the six senses, contact, 
sensation, birth, and old-age-and-death]. If you know that this is Buddha 
nature, you will not be agitated nor [inconsistently] grasp and reject, but will 
be [calm] like empty space; you will enter nirvana without severing samsara; 
you will manifest the true Dharma body without destroying the aggregates 
or senses. 

If you have penetrating understanding in this way, you will not be 
obstructed by the three obstacles; “you will dwell on the ground of forbear- 
ance, tolerant and agreeable, and without fits of violence nor a mind that is 
alarmed.” This is called “perfecting the mind that rests in patient forbear- 
ance.’ If those of the two vehicles dwell in this patient forbearance, they will 
never retrogress to commit the five heinous offences like an icchantika M 
f= [who is not able to attain Buddhahood]. If a bodhisattva dwells on the 
ground of such forbearance, he will never arouse obstacles to the path or 
commit grave offences. 


You will dwell on the ground of forbearance ... nor a mind that is alarmed {t} Z 5&3: 
RMSEA LIRAK: a quote from the opening of the “Peaceful Practices" chapter 
in the Lotus Sūtra, T 9.37415. Hurvitz (208 [191]) translates: 

If a bodhisattva-mahasattva dwells on the ground of forbearance, if he is gentle, agreeable, 
good, and acquiescent, not given to fits of violence, not at heart becoming alarmed; ... 
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10. No passionate attachments to dharmas [129228] 


[Finally,] no attachment to dharmas while being in accordance with the path 
[is as follows.] First are those [at the level] of resemblance, and second are 
those [at the level] of the real [awakening]. From the first forbearance from 
overcoming [delusions] to realizing the [third] forbearance of pliantly fol- 
lowing [the Path], you arouse [129b] [the stage of] the copper cakravartin 
and have a resemblance and understanding of the virtuous qualities [of 
Dharma body, liberation, and prajfià-wisdom], not being defiled by these 
three dharmas: that is, [the level of] resemblance to wisdom, virtuous 
qualities, and Dharma-nature. Since [at this level] this wisdom still involves 
[the constituents of] ignorance, passionate attachments, and grasping, and 
the virtuous qualities still involve [the constituents of] volitional activity 
and existence, and Dharma-nature still involves samsaric name-and-form, 
therefore you should not become attached to any of these. If these three 
dharmas give rise to passionate attachments, you cannot enter the level of 
the bodhisattva, nor do you fall back into that of the two vehicles. This is 
called “falling from the pinnacle" THER, and is also called "being in accor- 
dance with the path" Jl;&. Contemplate ignorance, passionate attachments, 
and grasping in accordance with the path of the practice of [intellectual] 
wisdom $171, and contemplate [the constituents of] volitional activity and 
existence in accordance with the path of the practice of [experiential] prac- 
tice 1717, contemplate [the seven constituents of] consciousness and so forth 
in accordance with the path of Dharma nature. Being in accordance with 
these three paths, you will not fall into the stage of the $ravaka, but due to 
passionate attachment to these three paths, you do not enter the stage of the 
bodhisattva. 

How do these passionate attachments arise? Like someone entering a 
campaka [magnolia] grove and not smelling any other scent, a bodhisattva 
becomes passionately attached to only the virtuous qualities of the Buddhas, 
andis not mindful ofthe existence of the two vehicles or the way of other skill- 
ful means; this is called [a kind of] passionate attachment. Because of these 
passionate attachments, you are not able to transform ignorance, passionate 
attachments, and grasping into true illuminated insight [prajnd-wisdom]; 
you are not able to transform volitional activity and existence into the sub- 
lime activity [of liberation]; and you are not able to manifest consciousness 
and visible forms as the Dharma body. Without transforming these three 
paths, how can you enter the level of a bodhisattva? If you are not attached 


Entering a campaka grove and not smelling any other scent 40 A MHP REE: a 
phrase from the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.548a25—26. For a translation of this context see 
the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 2c20. 
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to these three dharmas of [the level of] resemblance, and do not have pas- 
sionate attachments to being "in accordance with the path,” then “all the 
immeasurable offences will be removed, the mind pure and always one, and 
in this way a noble and sublime person is able to perceive prajfià-wisdom-" 
You are not attached to this prajfià-wisdom, not to mention the other 
dharmas [of virtuous qualities and Dharma nature]. Realizing the principle 
of prajrid-wisdom is called "dwelling"; that is, "from dwelling in the first 
aspiration [for enlightenment], you have already perfected correct awaken- 
ing, know the true nature of all dharmas, are fully endowed with the body 
of wisdom, and do not rely on others for this enlightenment.” "To perceive 
prajfià-wisdom" means to truly perceive the three paths of the three types 
of prajfid-wisdom. From here on, “the thoughts of the mind are quiescent 
and extinguished, and flow naturally into the sea of omniscience (sarvajfia),' 
and immeasurable ignorance is destroyed. As the Ta chih tu lun says, why do 
various places teach a samadhi of the destruction of ignorance? The answer 
is, ignorance is of many types and of an exceedingly great number, from the 
first thought [of aspiration for enlightenment] to attaining the vajra crown 
[of awakening], all involves destroying ignorance and all manifests the 
nature of dharmas. If there is only one item [of ignorance] remaining, and if 
you remove this item, then this is called attaining Buddhahood. The body of 
the Tathagata is [hard] like the essence of a diamond; when all evil has been 
severed, then all good is universally encountered, the three virtues are made 
ultimate [and are beyond verbal expression], like after the [final] letter dha 
# [or the Greek "omega"] there is nothing left to explain. 


All the immeasurable offences ... B] dharmas, was fully endowed with the 


He ZK JE PRG UH IP Ds — ONE SD A RI] BE Fi 
Ax#: a quote from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.190b22-23. For a translation of the con- 
text see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 11c15. 
Chodron (2, 821) translates: 
Immeasurable, free of any defect, 
Mind pure, always unified: 
This is how the venerable one 
Sees Prajna 
From dwelling in the first aspiration 
... BD AE REUS CE SES CIE TE XL 97 CERE 
RZ RERIT AHH: phrases from 
the Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.449c14-15 
(already quoted above at 62a27, 87a25-26, 
and 99a26-27): “At the time of his first 
aspiration he had already perfected cor- 
rect awakening, knew the true nature of 


body of wisdom, and this enlightenment 
did not rely on others.” 


The thoughts of the mind are quies- 
cent and extinguished ... «C EGREBIZA 
Uit A EEE i: from the Ying-lo ching, T 
24.1015a26-27; the context reads: “Pas- 
sionate affliction are ultimately not expe- 
rienced; the thoughts of the mind are qui- 
escent and extinguished. Like dharmas 
flowing in water, it naturally flows to the 
sea of omniscience.’ 


Why do various places teach a samadhi 
of the destruction of ignorance RR 
Big SEEH = BR: a summary of a passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.736b29-c14; 
for the full context see note at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 46b13-14. 
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11. Summary [129b24] 


[In sum,] this is called "riding the jeweled vehicle directly to the place of 
enlightenment,’ as explained above. 


9. Mindfulness of the Buddha [129b25] 


Ninth is clarifying [dhyàna] in terms of arousing mindfulness of the Buddha 
mth. You can arouse mindfulness of the Buddha and then arouse [the prac- 
tice of] various dhyana meditations, or dhyana meditations can be the cause 
for arousing mindfulness of the Buddha. 

[First is arousing mindfulness of the Buddha and then arousing various 
dhyana meditations.] While sitting in meditation “4% you can suddenly 
come to ponder the virtuous qualities of the Buddhas as immeasurable, 
unlimited, and beyond conceptual understanding, and you trust and respect 
[the Buddhas], have shame [concerning your own unenlightened state], 
and arouse a deep yearning [to be like the Buddhas]. You consider that all 
Buddhas have great supranormal powers, have great wisdom, have great 
meritorious virtue, [129c], and have great physical attributes, that from these 
physical attributes arise these virtuous qualities and from those [other] phys- 
ical attributes arise those [other] virtuous qualities, that from these physical 
attributes there are these meritorious virtues and from those [other] physi- 
cal attributes there are those [other] meritorious virtues. You come to know 
the essence of these attributes, to know the results of these attributes, and 
the karmic influence of these attributes. Each and every Dharma teaching is 
penetratingly illuminated and fully clarified, so that you deeply understand 
this sea of attributes, without any doubt or obstruction. Your concentrated 
mind is quiet and peaceful, with no agitation or confusion. Calmly dwelling 
in this concentration, it gradually turns more profound, until in an instant 
you arouse the crude and fine dwelling of the stage of incomplete attain- 
ment in the realm of desires, and progress to enter or realize the first dhyana 
stages. “Being mindful of the Buddha" and “the [four] basic [dhyanas]” are 
each one “extreme’; if you are aware of this realm of mindfulness of the 
Buddha, this is called the [first] “constituent of examination” (vitarka). If 
you make distinctions concerning mindfulness of the Buddha, that there are 
various physical marks and various virtuous qualities and teaching so that 
all of them are clearly distinguished, this is called the [second] “constituent 
of reflection" (vicara). In this way if you have already perceived [mindfulness 
of the Buddha], your mind will greatly rejoice so that internally you will be 


As explained above: see the original extended “summary” of the ten modes of con- 
templation and the Great Cart at Mo-ho chih-kuan 100a3-b16. 
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filled with joy; this is called the [third] “constituent of joy.’ If you are single- 
minded and tranquil, so that your body is happy, this is called the [fourth] 
“constituent of bliss.” If you are without connections and thoughts and real- 
ize [mindfulness of the Buddha] deeply and profoundly, this is called the 
[fifth] “constituent of mindfulness.” In this way the five [preliminary] con- 
stituents [of meditation] and mindfulness of the Buddha arise together, per- 
fumed with the Tathagata’s power of virtuous qualities, its flavor multiplied 
that of other constituents, such that it cannot be explained. Only those who 
are enlightened can know it. Only [know this, that] the virtuous qualities 
and attributes of the Buddha-Dharma are immeasurable; the samadhic con- 
centrations to be attained are also immeasurable, and the five constituents 
[of meditation] to be aroused are also immeasurable, and are beyond words 
and cannot be explained. Each of the five constituents are all endowed with 
ten types of virtuous qualities, the retinue of virtuous qualities 3:44 [empty; 
clear; concentrated; wise; good mind; flexibile; joyous; blissful; liberated; and 
corresponding]. These are the causes for the samadhi of mindfulness of the 
Buddha $:f$ =5, by which is aroused the attainments from the first dhyana 
up to the four [concentrations of] emptiness [of the formless realm]. [Apply- 
ing this to] the [sixteen] superior meditations, the [six] supranormal pow- 
ers and [three illuminating] insights, [the concentrations on] impurity, the 
[eight] renunciations, compassion, and so forth, follows the same pattern. 

How about dhyana meditation as the cause for arousing the samadhi of 
mindfulness of the Buddha? Suppose a practitioner arouses various dhyana 
meditations such as the [four] basic [dhyanas], and within a concentrated 
mind suddenly reflects on and is mindful of various Buddhas and Tathagatas, 
is deeply moved by their meritorious qualities and by their physical attri- 
butes, that their good deeds are done through their physical attributes, and 
that these three attributes [of meritorious qualities, physical attributes, and 
good deeds] enter a correspondence with their mind that is amply successful 
and fully clear; when these phenomena appear, the subtlety of this dhyana 
meditation and the constituents of meditation are multiplied. [Applying this 
to] the four dhyana meditations, superior meditations, renunciations, and so 
forth, follows the same pattern. 

This concentration of mindfulness of the Buddha also has two types: 
1. hidden, and 2. not hidden. If you first attain the hidden, understand the 
virtuous qualities of the Buddha, and recollect them clearly and fully, and 
then later attain that which is not hidden, clearly perceiving the [physical] 
marks [such as] rays of light, paying respect to their mysterious contents, 
clearly and appropriately elucidating them, that these are not [the result 
of] demonic forces, and you are able to increase and progress in virtuous 
qualities, making support for good roots, these are causes for [attaining] 
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mindfulness of the Buddha, and broadly penetrating the six Dharma gates of 
mindfulness. That is, being mindful of the Dharma teachings of the Buddhas 
virtuous qualities is [2] “mindfulness of the Dharma" i£. For disciples to 
experience practice and be mindful of the marks, deeds, and essence of the 
fruit [of Buddhahood], and to harmoniously regulate these three matters, 
is [3] to be mindful of the Sangha &141%. Through this mindfulness of the 
Sangha, mindfulness of the Buddha, and mindfulness of the Dharma, good 
[130a] overcomes all evil thoughts; this is [5] the mindfulness of renuncia- 
tion 2.4%. When you are mindful in this way and have trust and respect [for 
the Buddha] and shame [at your condition], this is [4] mindfulness of the 
precepts 4X. To be mindful that within these concentrations the [ten] con- 
stituents of virtuous qualities is equal to that of all heavenly beings; this is [6] 
the mindfulness of the heaven realms 4X. Three [that is, the mindfulness 
of Dharma, of renunciation, and of the precepts] are mindfulnesses of the 
self; three [that is, the mindfulness of Buddha, Sangha, and divine beings] 
are mindfulnesses of others. Including these, if you penetrate all dharmas 
within the gate of mindfulness of the Buddha, you perfect the Mahayana. 
When Sadaprarudita encountered the Buddha, he attained immeasurable 
Dharma gates; this means that the internal and external [teachings] are all 
not hidden. If the internal [teachings] are dark and hidden, we cannot know 
even one part of the teachings of virtuous qualities, and if externally you see 
the [physical] attribute of rays of light such that it blinds the eyes, this is a 
demonic influence. It breaks the good sprouts and stalks [of attainment], and 
so you lose the flowers and fruits of the path. At this time people think they 
have seen the Buddha, but the Dharma teachings are not in their minds, and 
none of this is of the Buddha. 

If you attain this meaning, you have grasped Dharma correctly. Merely 
seeing the visible forms is not the correct [mindfulness of the Buddha]. 
If you only grasp the visible forms, these may be forms created through 


Six Dharma gates of mindfulness 7: 
P5: six types of mindfulness: 1. mindful- 
ness of the Buddha #6, to be mindful of 
and want to become a Buddha; 2. mindful- 
ness of the Dharma & i£, to be mindful of 
the Buddhas teachings and be committed 
to it; 3. mindfulness of the Sangha 2:18, 
to be mindful of cultivating the path of a 
home-departed one; 4. mindfulness of the 
precepts X, to be mindful of keeping 
the precepts; 5. mindfulness of giving & 
j (or the “mindfulness of abandonment/ 


renunciation” 2:48), to be mindful of giv- 
ing to others; and 6. mindfulness of the 
divine realms 2%, to be mindful of the 
possibility of being reborn in the divine 
realms due to the merit accumulated from 
practicing the Buddhist path. 


Sadaprarudita ME i: for the story of 
this man and his various sacrifices for the 
sake of the Dharma, see the Paricavimsati 
Sūtra at T 8.418c-420. For a translation 
and comments, see previous appearance 
in Mo-ho chih-kuan at 49a14-15. 
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demonic transformations. Also, [those visible forms made from] mud, 
wood, and drawings should all be the Buddha. Again, the manifestations of 
the Tathagata are free and unobstructed, why should it be determined that 
they are made of a light-like ten-foot [statue of a Buddha] X. The form of 
a light-like ten-foot [statue] is just a copy of a dignified person. The Buddha 
is universally manifested as a body of joy & Zr, universally manifested as an 
appropriate body Æ$, universally manifested as a body of regulated control 
#174, and universally manifested as a body of salvation ££. Whether it be 
of a teacher or monk, father or mother, deer or horse or monkey, all statues 
of visible form, when they are perceived, contain the potential to arouse 
Dharma teachings. Again, that which is able to cause an increase in the basis 
of good roots is called the samadhi of mindfulness of the Buddha. 


10. The Arising of Supranormal Powers [130215] 


Tenth is clarifying [dhyàna in terms of] the arousing of supranormal pow- 
ers. In short, there are five: 1. the divine eye KER; 2. [the ability to read] other 
peoples minds fù; 3. the divine ear KH; 4. [the ability to perceive] past 
lives fr; and 5. [the ability] for the physical body to appear anywhere & 
ii. [The sixth, the ability to remove passionate afflictions and attain] non- 
defilement corresponds to the lower realms so will be discussed there [and 
so is not included here]. These are attained by arousing supranormal powers 
with dhyana as the cause; it is not that the attainment of dhyana is aroused 
with supranormal powers as the cause. The reason is that dhyanas are all 
practices of concentrated meditation and can arise mutually: dhyànas are 
the essence of the supranormal powers, and the supranormal powers are the 
functioning of dhyana. Functioning follows essence; therefore supranormal 
powers depend on the essence [that is dhyana meditation]. Functioning does 
not arise on its own, but depends for its arising on the essence [of dhyana]. 
The Lotus Sutra says, “Profoundly cultivate dhyana meditation and attain the 
five supranormal powers.’ This is the meaning here. 


Supranormal powers ft;&: powers pos- 
sessed by an enlightened person: 1. the 
ability to appear anywhere you wish Zl 
X8 or ii J£ 38; 2. the ability to see what 
ordinary people cannot see KAR; 3. the 
ability to hear sounds that others cannot 
hear X Hi; 4. the ability to read other 
peoples minds fff; and 5. the ability to 
perceive your own and others past lives fg 
4718. Usually a sixth, the ability to remove 
your passionate afflictions W, is added 


to make six supranormal powers. 


Will be discussed there: however, the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan comes to an end after 
the section on "The Objects of Mistaken 
Views, so this topic remains unexplained. 


Profoundly cultivate dhyana medi- 
tation and attain the five supranormal 
powers FREA: a phrase from 
the opening chapter of the Lotus Sütra at 
T 9.3a22. Hurvitz (8 [9]) translates: 
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If we were to discuss the arousing [of supranormal powers] in general, 
each and every one of the dhyanas are all able to arouse the five supranormal 
powers. If we were to approach them in a convenient way and discuss them 
distinctly [it would be as follows]. As for the [four] basic dhyanas, for the 
most part [the supranormal powers] are not aroused, and even if they are 
aroused, they are not beneficial. For the superior meditations and [medita- 
tions of] supranormal powers and insights, there is much arousing of a light 
advance [in the ability] for the physical body to appear anywhere. For [the 
meditations of] renunciations and levels of domination, there is much arous- 
ing of the ability to be transformed as you wish and have mastery over the 
supranormal power for the body to appear anywhere. If you are within the 
concentration of a compassionate mind, you can attain [an understanding 
of] what will make him happy depending on a persons visible countenance. 
Through [observing] the visible forms you can know that mind, and become 
aware of that persons suffering and bliss. This arousing is the supranormal 
power of knowing another's mind. If you already have observed the visible 
form and [through this] knows the mind, you will also know [unspoken] 
words and sounds; this is the arousing the supranormal power of the divine 
ear. If you contemplate the causes and conditions of a person in the three 
periods [of past, present, and future], illuminating matters of the past often 
means arousing the supranormal power of perceiving past lives, and illumi- 
nating matters of the future often involves arousing the supranormal power 
of the divine eye. If within the concentration of mindfulness of the Buddha 
that is not hidden, this often involves the arousing of the divine eye. 

Also, [130b] if these supranormal powers are very fine, they become 
the three [illuminating] insights, except for the [third] illuminating insight 
of non-defilement [through exhausting all passionate afflictions, which 
should be discussed below]. By analogy, this is like a blind eye or a deaf 
ear suddenly opening [to be able to see and hear]; this is a matter of great 
rejoicing. How much more so for the inner blindness of the five senses that 
had continued for immeasurable eons, but now the "five shades" [covering 


thus be able to sever mistaken views; and 
5. the ability to know and thus exhaust all 


Profoundly cultivating dhyána-concen- 
tration [meditation, mystic trance] 


And attaining the five supernatural 
penetrations (abhijna) 


Three illuminating insights =A: three 
supranormal insights attained by arhats: 1. 
the ability to see the conditions and events 
of the past and thus know the faults of 
oneself and others; 2. the ability to see the 
results that are to come in the future, and 


the passionate afflictions of the present. 


Five shades 7.33: lit. the “five shades" 
that block the light of the sun or moon: 
smoke, clouds, dust, fog, and the asura 
Rahu (the mythological figure who causes 
eclipses), here used to illustrate the five 
senses that are “shaded” and cannot clearly 
perceive things are they truly are. 
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the five senses] are destroyed, and this purity arouses the five supranormal 
powers. Each and every supranormal power contains the five [preliminary] 
constituents [of meditation]. For example, when the obstacles to the eye are 
destroyed and the faculty of seeing becomes aware of 4€ visible forms and 
creates a correspondence with them, this is the "constituent of examination" 
M». When you discriminate visible forms and so forth into immeasurable 
marks, this is the “constituent of reflection.” When these supranormal pow- 
ers are revealed, there is great rejoicing; this is the “constituent of joy" The 
internal mind experiencing this pleasure is the “constituent of bliss.” For 
there to be no conditioned objects and no thoughts, but just spontaneity; 
this is the “constituent of single-mindedness.” It is the same for the other four 
supranormal powers. 

If we discuss these in terms of the essence of the dhyàna meditations, 
such as attaining an internal mental understanding but not clearly [per- 
ceiving] external marks, this is the meaning of being “hidden.” But the 
supranormal powers are the functioning of the "house" of concentration 2E 
X. The functioning must be clear and fully known, and therefore all [of the 
supranormal powers] are not hidden. 


4. Cessation-and-Contemplation [130b10] 


Fourth is to clarify [dhyana meditation] in terms of the cultivation of 
cessation-and-contemplation. When practitioners arouse the attainment of 
various dhyanas without having skillful means, [they may become] “covet- 
ously attached to the flavor of dhyana; these are the bonds of a bodhisattva.” 
In accordance with this [attachment to] dhyana they give rise to further 
transmigration in the cycle of birth-and-death. If you seek to escape [this 
fate], you should carefully contemplate the ten modes [of contemplation, as 
follows. 


1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable [130b13] 


If you contemplate dhyana as like a cucumber [that tastes good when you eat 
it but later causes problems], then you are able to realize that the ten dharma 
realms are created from causes and conditions. Although at first when you 
arouse [dhyanic] concentration you can pliantly overcome physical and ver- 
bal [afflictions], it is like having a snake in a tube; [one may stay straight and 
controlled] due to being in dhyànic concentration, but when you emerge 
from contemplation and are faced with various conditions and objects, 


Covetously attached to the flavor of dhyana A € 89: a phrase from the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.545bs. 
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what had been controlled may again return to its twisted ways and give rise 
to passionate afflictions. What at first is like a few drops of water, later can 
cause a great vessel to overflow. When the practice of dhyana meditation is 
lost, you may then break the precepts, act contrary to the Path, and produce 
unremitting karmic retribution [and be reborn in the avici hell]. [It is said 
that] ^when the Buddha was in this world, a bhiksu who attained the four 
dhyànas [also] attained the fourth fruit" [of an arhat, but in fact he became 
arrogant and fell into the avici hell]. Again, this is like the bear's child. Again, 
Agramati became attached to dhyàna and took it upon himself to slander 
Prasannendriya. Again, there may be no evil while you have entered concen- 
trative meditation, but when you emerge from contemplation evil can arise 
and result in karmic recompense. For those who lose their concentration, 
the [resulting] evil will pull them into the evil destinies. Even for those who 
do not lose their concentration, evil karma will arise when the karmic rec- 
ompense of their dhyana meditation is exhausted, and they will “receive the 
body of a flying fox and chew on fish and birds.” This is the meaning here. If 


When the Buddha was in this world, 
a bhiksu who attained the four dhyanas 
attained the fourth fruit #74 Oe 
FC ESOS UU: see the story of the arrogant 
monk in Ta chih tu lun, T 25,18911-29. For 
a full translation of this story see note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 38b18-21. 


Like the bear's child FE: the meaning 
of this is unclear; could it refer to some- 
ones name, as in Chuang-tzu? The Shiki 
(BT-V, 426) says that it refers to someone 
who has attained dhyana but is destroyed 
by fame, and falls into hell (like in the Ta 
chih tu lun story). The Kogi adds that "this 
matter needs to be examined further.” 


Agramati 83€ and Prasannendriya € 
T8: see the story of Agramati's arrogance in 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.107b13-108a19. See 
a discussion of this story and a full transla- 
tion above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 104218. 


Receive the body of a flying fox 7&58: 
see the story of Udraka in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25,189a1-11: Chodron (2, 814-15) 
translates: 

Thus, the rsi Yu to lo k'ie (Udraka) who 
[possessed] the five superknowledges 
(abhijna), each day flew to the palace 


of the king where he took his meal. 
The king and queen, according to the 
custom of the land, greeted him by 
[placing their head at his feet (pādau 
Sirasabhivandana). The queen having 
touched him with her hand, the rsi lost 
his abhijñās. [Unable to fly,] he asked 
the king for a chariot and drove away. 
Returning home, he went into a forest 
and tried to retrieve his five abhijnas. 
The concentration returned, but as he 
was about to regain the abhijias, a bird 
perched on a tree suddenly began to sing 
and distracted him. Udraka then left the 
forest and went to the shore of a lake 
in search of concentration; there too he 
heard some fish that were fighting and 
disturbing the water. Not finding the 
concentration that he wanted, the rsi 
became angry and said: "I would like to 
kill every last fish and every last bird.” 
Long afterwards, by the power of medi- 
tation, he regained samàpatti and [after 
his death] he was reborn in the sphere of 
neither discrimination nor non-discrim- 
ination (naivasamjriánasamjnayatana). 
When his life was over, he was reborn as 
à flying fox and he killed all the fish and 
birds that he encountered. Having com- 
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these people had not attained dhyana, they would not have obtained fame 
[and fallen into hell], but by attaining dhyana, this [eventually] became a 
cause for them to produce [rebirth in] the three [good] dharma realms. 

If, while you are within dhyana meditation, you become defiled with 
the marks of attachment to this concentration, but when you emerge from 
contemplation you arouse a mind of compassion, benevolence, and propri- 
ety &&| 383€ and do not lose this concentration, you will be reborn in the 
realm of human beings when the karmic recompense of dhyàna meditation 
is exhausted. If the contemplation of dhyana is utilized so that you are per- 
fumed with the ten goodnesses, then naturally and spontaneously, without 
further protection, you will gain the karmic recompense of [being reborn 
as] a divine being, and the karmic recompense of the four dhyàna stages and 
the four [concentrations of] emptiness in the two upper realms [of form and 
formlessness]. If you focus only on cultivating the [four] basic [dhyana], this 
will result in increasing the length [of time] as a human or divine being, but 
you will never attain the going forth [of awakening]. This is like the time the 
Buddha Victorious in Penetrating Knowledge was told by the Brahma Kings 
that "for one hundred and eighty eons it has been empty and has passed 
without a Buddha, and the three evil destinies have been full,” and not one 
person can attain escape from the cycle of birth and death. If you focus only 
on cultivating [the practices of] impurity, the renunciations, [130c] and so 
forth, and do not rely on the wisdom of the [mundane, worldly] truth, you 
can arouse [the state of] non-defilement and perfect the dharma realm of the 


mitted innumerable crimes, he fell into 
the three unfortunate destinies (durgati). 
This [sad fate] was caused by his attach- 
ment to the dhyànas and samapattis. It 


spread, went together to the northwest 
to seek this portent. They saw the Thus 
Come One Victorious through Penetrat- 
ing Knowledge on the Platform of the 


will be the same for heretics [immoder- 
ately attached to the dhyànas]. 


Path under the bodhi tree.... Straight- 
way the Brahma kings with heads bowed 
worshipped the Buddha, circumambu- 
lated him a hundred thousand times,... 
then in the Buddha's presence with a 
single thought and with a common voice 
they praised him saying: 


The story of Udraka has appeared pre- 
viously; see Mo-ho chih-kuan 40012. 

The time of the Buddha Victorious 
Through Great Supranormal Powers ... 
BIA 3H 8 BS ee A BNA 
^ fb = EB JC T 3E— ASS: Phrases 
from the chapter on the Conjured City 
of the Lotus Sütra, T 923c5-19. Hurvitz 


The World-Honored-One is very rare, 
For only in long intervals of time does 
he appear; and but once 


One hundred and eighty 
(135-36 [125]) translates the context: Kalpas have gone by empty, without a 
At that time, the Brahma god kings of Buddha, 


five hundred myriads of millions of 
lands, together with their palace retinues, 
each putting divine flowers atop a cloth 


The three evil courses being full, 
The multitude of gods few and 
decreasing. 
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sravaka. If you cultivate all the dhyànas and are able to destroy the six hin- 
drances—these hindrances are the causes [of suffering] which assemble and 
beckon the results of suffering— destroying them is the path; and the path 
leads to extinction. This again is the dharma realm of the $rávaka, and is also 
the dharma realm of the bodhisattva of the six perfections [of the Tripitaka 
Teachings]. Again [in terms of the six perfections], dhyana meditation will 
certainly involve abandoning sensual desires; this is [the perfection of] giv- 
ing (dana). If you do not keep the precepts, samadhi will not be manifested; 
this is [the perfection of] sila. If you attain dhyàna you will have no hatred; 
this is [the perfection of] patience. If you attain dhyàna you will not have 
distracted thoughts; this is [the perfection of] diligence. This practice [being 
discussed here] is [the perfection of] dhyana meditation. Knowing that all 
phenomena are transient is called [the perfection of] wisdom. This is called 
dhyana as the cause for the arising of the dharma realm of the bodhisattvas 
of the six perfections. 

Again, contemplating these dhyanas in terms of the arising of phenom- 
ena through causes and conditions: if you contemplate these dhyànas in 
terms of the constituent of existence, and that the constituent of existence 
relies on the constituent of grasping, and so forth up to [the constituent of] 
old-age-and-death, this is as explained above, and is the dharma realm of the 
pratyeka [buddha awakened through realizing the truth of causes and condi- 
tions] fX. Again, contemplating these dhyanas in terms of “dharmas that 
arise through causes and conditions are empty, that the arising of phenom- 
ena is empty; this is the truth of the path of non-arising, which is the dharma 
realm of the sravakas and bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings. 

Again, contemplating these dhyànas in terms of "dharmas that arise 
through causes and conditions are empty, are conventionally existent, and 
are the Middle" means that the ten dharma realms arise through dhyana 
and are extinguished through dhyàna. Why is this so? If you give rise to the 
dharmas of the three [evil] destinies or six paths [from hell to divine] with 
dhyàna meditation as the cause, and thus increase and lengthen the time 
in the twenty-five realms existence (in samsara), this gives rise to the six 


The twenty-five realms of existence [in 
samsara] Z+ A8: there are variant lists 
of these sub-realms of existence. Hurvitz 
(Chih-i, 339-43) gives a detailed explana- 
tion with a listing of the four continents 
(north, south, east, and west) JH [4], 
the four evil destinies U3 (hell, beast, 
preta, asura) [4], the six divine realms of 
desire K&K [6], the Brahma heaven K# 


X [1], the four dhyana stages PU X [4], 
the four divine realms of emptiness U Æ 
X [4], the divine realm of no-thought # 
AHR [1], and the fivefold divine realms of 
the non-returner (andgamin) LAS X [1]. 

The pps has what is perhaps a more 
commonly used list: “The division of the 
three realms that sentient beings transmi- 
grate through into twenty-five sub-realms. 
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dharma realms [from hells to heavens] and extinguishes the four dharma 
realms [from $ràvaka to buddha]. If you give rise to the dharmas of the 
renunciations and so forth with dhyàna meditation as the cause, you over- 
come the twenty-five realms of existence [in samsara], and can break down 
and hide the six dharma realms [from hells to heavens]. If you contemplate 
the renunciations and so forth as transient, this functions as the “clumsy 
deliverance” H£ [of the Hinayana teaching] of arising-and-perishing, 
destroys the twenty-five realms of existence [in samsara], extinguishes 
the six [lower] dharma realms, and gives rise to the one Dharma realm 
(dharmadhatu) [of Buddhahood]. If you contemplate dhyana in terms of 
"dharmas that arise through causes and conditions being empty,’ this func- 
tions as the “skillful deliverance” 75£ of [the teaching of] non-arising[-and- 
non-perishing], destroys the twenty-five realms of existence [in samsara], 
extinguishes the seven [lower] dharma realms [from hells to sravaka], and 
gives rise to the one Dharma realm. If you contemplate dhyana as indivisible 
from conventional reality, this functions as immeasurable “clumsy deliver- 
ance,’ destroys the twenty-five realms of existence and adventitious passion- 
ate afflictions, extinguishes the eight [lower] dharma realms [from hells to 
pratyekabuddha], and gives rise to the one Dharma realm. If you contem- 
plate dhyàna as the cause of "dharmas arising through causes and conditions 
being indivisible from the Middle,’ this functions as the “skillful deliverance” 
of the one true reality, destroys the twenty-five realms of existence and the 
delusions of ignorance, extinguishes the nine [lower] dharma realms [from 
hell to bodhisattva], gives rise to the one Dharma realm [of Buddhahood], 
perfects the King of Samadhis, and universally includes all samadhis, so that 
all [practices and attainments] from the [four] basic [dhyanas] to the [eight] 
renunciations, and so forth, are included therein, like all rivers flow into the 
sea. The [four] basic [dhyanas], the renunciations[, and so forth], are trans- 
formed, and all perfect the Mahayana. The meaning of being “all-inclusive” 
is like all rivers flowing into the sea; the meaning of being “extinguished” 
is like its weak flavor becoming exhausted; the meaning of “arising” is for 
it to become salty. The perfection of dhyana meditation transforms this 


In the desire realm there are fourteen exis- — EX, and the four spheres of the formless 


tences, in the form realm there are seven 
existences, and in the formless realm, four 
existences. The twenty-five are grouped 
into the four evil destinies 1338, the four 
continents MUH, the six heavens of desire 
KKR, the four meditation heavens Wig 
X, the heaven of the five pure abodes Hi# 


realm UZ RX.” 


King of Samadhis £=: another 
name for the contemplation of the Middle; 
as Chih-i says, "this is called the 'king of 
samadhis' because it involves attaining 
the samadhi of the threefold truth, and all 
samadhis are included within it.” 
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concentration of compassion to perfect unconditioned compassion; trans- 
forms this mindfulness of the Buddha to perfect the great sea of mindfulness of 
the Buddha, so that the Buddhas of the ten directions are all manifested before 
you; and transforms these supranormal powers to perfect the Tathagata’s non- 
scheming and good tentative means [in saving other beings]. 

To take up and discuss the most important points: if in the nine dharma 
realms you realize the precepts, [131a] concentrative meditation, and wis- 
dom and enter the King of Samadhis, these are transformed and called 
“noble practice.” These noble practices form a covenant so that you calmly 
dwell in the principle of the truth; this is called "heavenly practices.” These 
divine practices are of the same essence as unconditioned compassion, so 
they are “noble [compassionate] conduct.” By solely illuminating mercy 
as identifying with passionate afflictions, you wish to extract the suffering 
[of others]; this is “the practice of disease.” By solely illuminating kindness 
as identifying with “small acts of goodness,’ you wish to grant bliss; this is 
“parental practices.” Through these five practices you give rise to the ten vir- 
tuous qualities, and so forth up to ultimately perfecting Great Nirvana. This 
is called the arising-and-perishing of the ten dharma realms, and the hidden 
and manifested threefold truth, with dhyana meditation as the cause. Gradu- 
ally you give rise to deliverance [from samsara], increasing and progressing 
in expanding and converting [towards awakening], and accomplishing the 
perfection of the Buddha Dharma, which are all included in being indivisible 
from the Middle and within the King of Samadhis. These all are the objects 
[of meditation] that are conceivable, and are not the focus of contemplation 
here [in the Mo-ho chih-kuan ]. 


At that time the World Honored One 
spoke to the Bodhisattva Mahàsattva 
Universally Illuminating Light and King 
of Noble Virtue, saying, "Good son. If 
there is a Bodhisattva Mahàsattva who 
cultivates [these five practices] in this way 
as [explained] in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, he will attain ten virtuous quali- 
ties, not the same as the Sravaka or 
pratyekabuddha, that are inconceivable. 


Five practices 4:77: the practices of a 
bodhisattva as explained at length in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12. 673b-729b: 
1. noble practice £17, the cultivation of 
precepts, meditation, and wisdom; 2. 
noble [compassionate] practice (or “noble 
conduct”) 5517, actions to relieve suffering 
and bring joy to sentient beings; 3. divine 
practices X17, actions in accordance with 


divine principles; 4. parental practices # 
447, to act with compassion, as a mother 
to a child; and 5. the practice of disease #4 
fT, to suffer pain in the same manner as 
other sentient beings, for their benefit. 
After this long explanation, the topic is 
summarized, at T 12.730a5-10, as follows: 


Those who hear of it will be amazed. 
These are neither internal nor external, 
neither difficult nor easy, neither with 
marks nor without marks, neither of this- 
worldly teachings nor having its attri- 
butes, and not of this world” 
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Objects as Inconceivable [13128] 


Contemplation [of the objects of dhyana meditation] as inconceivable is as 
follows. If you arouse one single thought in a concentrated [dhyanic] mind, 
whether of flavor, or of purity, and so forth up to that of a supranormal power, 
you should know that this mind is [indivisible from] ignorance, the nature of 
reality (Dharma nature i£ 1€), and the Dharma realm i£5*; that the immea- 
surable concentrations and distractions of the hundred [interpenetrating] 
realms of the ten destinies are included in a single thought. Why is this so? 
It is due to delusions concerning Dharma nature that we have all the scat- 
tered distractions of evil dharmas; it is due to understanding Dharma nature 
that we have the various practices [and results] of [dhyanic] concentration. 
Concentration and distraction are indivisible from ignorance; ignorance is 
indivisible from Dharma nature. Delusion and understanding, concentra- 
tion and distraction: these do not have two [different] natures. This is subtle 
and difficult to understand; it is beyond words and verbalization. It cannot 
be measured by emotion or concepts, which will only bring about fatigue. 
How, then, can [it be realized by] ordinary ignorant people and those of the 
two vehicles? Nevertheless, although it transcends [understanding through] 
ordinary feelings, it is not separate from the mass of living beings. A sütra 
says, "All sentient beings have the concentration of complete extinction.” 
Although this defines "concentration" in terms of [the nature of] the mind, 
it is not that sentient beings actually have this [concentration] from the 
beginning, nor that sentient beings do not have this [concentration] from 
the beginning. Why is this so? If it is [completely] separate from sentient 
beings, how can they seek [dhyànic] concentration? Therefore it is not that 
they do not have this from the beginning. [On the other hand,] if sentient 
beings had this concentration [of complete extinction from the beginning], 
they would not be sentient beings [rather than Buddhas]. Therefore it is not 
that they have this from the beginning. They do not have this [attainment] 
yet, therefore it is not immediately theirs 7.8]; it is not that they are com- 
pletely without [potentially attaining it]; therefore it is not separate [from 
their possible eventual attainment] ^^ BE. Neither identical nor separate PEJ 
Awe, the subtle [truth] is in the middle, difficult to measure, like emptiness. 
“Only a Buddha and a Buddha are able to exhaust it.” A single thought in 


All sentient beings have the concen- complete extinction." 
tration of complete extinction —WR£ Only a Buddha and a Buddha are able 
BNE (*nirodha-samapatti?): probably to exhaust it PE Pb E9575 HEAL: a famous 
from the Visesacintabrahma-pariprccha,T phrase from the opening of the chapter 
15.43a7-18, which claims that “all ordinary on “Skillful Means” in the Lotus Sutra, T 
ignorant people" also have the "samadhi of — 9.5c11. Hurvitz (22 [22]) translates: 
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dhyanic concentration is like this, and all objective realms are also like this. 
If you contemplate in this way, you will spontaneously attain awakening. “By 
directly hearing these words, you will heal the disease of passionate afflic- 
tions, without any need for the dharmas of the [lower] nine destinies. 


2. Arousing Compassion [131423] 


If this contemplation does not yet result in awakening, then repeatedly 
arouse compassion. The principle is quiescent [and does not change], but 
sentient beings arouse delusions [concerning it]. Ignorance and frivolous 
disputes screen out the tathagata-garbha and make the forest of passion- 
ate afflictions flourish. Therefore you should arouse mercy and extract the 
basic and heavy sufferings [of sentient beings]. Again, [you should realize 
that] ignorance is indivisible from Dharma nature, and passionate afflictions 
are indivisible from bodhi-wisdom. If you wish to lead sentient beings [to 
enlightenment], use practical phenomena to [clarify] the real [truth], and 
thus manifest the Dharma body. Thus you should arouse kindness and grant 
them ultimate bliss. In this way your vows should be clear, pure, true, and 
correct 1Bis IK IE. Above, seek the Path of the Buddha; below, save sentient 
beings. Do not mix in poison, nor rely on one-sided deviant [views], nor 
rely on any [attachments], but avoid the two extremes. This is called "arous- 
ing the mind of bodhi-wisdom^ When this mind is aroused, [131b] you will 
spontaneously attain awakening, like a nimble horse that takes the right road 
just by glimpsing the shadow of a whip. 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [131b1] 


If you do not pass [to awakening even through the contemplation of com- 
passion], you should calm your mind in cessation-and-contemplation and 
turn to the cultivation of good, skillful means. Whether cessation or con- 


Concerning the prime, rare, hard-to- Buddha], their minds rejoiced and their 
understand dharmas, which the Buddha various maladies were removed, and 
has perfected, only a Buddha and a Bud- they again recovered their original full 
dha can exhaust their reality. strength. 


By directly hearing these words, you 
will heal the disease of passionate afflic- 
tions fi Ei R$: probably refer- 
ring to a similar passage in the Suvarna- 
prabhasa Sūtra, T 16.352b2- 4: 


Arousing the mind of bodhi-wisdom 
3 #£42-L: or, more commonly, “arousing 
the aspiration for enlightenment.’ 


Nimble horse ... ink E Fi Mi RZB[ FI 


At that time there were a hundred thou- iE #: this simile has already appeared 


sand sentient beings who had encoun- many times. For a full explanation and 
tered extremely grave diseases. But by textual references, see the note at Mo-ho 


directly hearing these words [of the — chih-kuan 19a23. 
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templation, if you contemplate a single thought in dhyàna meditation and 
the two extremes are quiescent, this is called "cessation as realizing the true 
[essence as empty]" ES IF. To illuminate the Dharma nature [of reality] as 
pure, unobstructed, and unhindered is called "the contemplation of empti- 
ness itself" 87288. Again, to contemplate the mind of dhyana meditation as 
itself both empty and conventional bl Z8 fR is to illuminate both [the mun- 
dane and real] truths, that is, the immovable and true reality FER; this 
is called "cessation as [the realization of reality as conventional existence] 
that arises through conditions" b##1L. To have penetrating understand- 
ing about medicine and diseases and apply them appropriately [in order to 
heal sentient beings] is called "the contemplation of conventional existence 
itself” BIRË. Again, to deeply contemplate mind of dhyana meditation as 
itself simultaneously empty, conventional, and the Middle 8D Æ8 REN, 
neither two nor distinct 3€ —57lJ, is called “cessation of non-discriminatory 
conceptualizations" #£77%l) 1k. To penetrate the true marks [of reality], the 
tathagata-garbha, and the supreme truth, neither two nor distinct, is called 
“the contemplation of the Middle itself” BIH 83. This threefold cessation and 
threefold contemplation is in a single thought of the mind, and is neither 
before nor after, neither one nor different. It destroys the two extremes and 
is called “one” and is called "Middle" £;— 44; it destroys a one-sided attach- 
ment to arising-and-perishing, so it is called "perfect quiescent extinction" 
EFR. It destroys the gradual [progression through] three types of cessation 
and three types of contemplation, so it is called “threefold contemplation in a 
single thought or mind" — 81 —.L.. In reality there are no marks of concentra- 
tion such as “Middle,” “perfect,” or “one mind.” Therefore this cessation-and- 
contemplation [should be used for] calming the mind. 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [131b13] 


If these two [practices of cessation and contemplation] do not prepare the 
mind enough to realize [awakening], you should know that as long as you do 
not yet arouse [a realization of] the real [truth of emptiness], all that is before 
you is delusion and confusion. Through single-minded threefold contempla- 
tion you should universally deconstruct both vertically and horizontally all 
delusions and confusions. When delusions pass away, wisdom arises; when 
confusion ceases, you perfect concentration. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [131b15] 


If still you are not awakened, that means you have obstructions and cannot 
penetrate [to awakening]. You should further contemplate, what is not pen- 
etrating, and what will not be an obstruction? If there are no obstructions, 
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then you should be able to penetrate. If you [realize] what is not penetrating, 
you should further contemplate thoroughly, knowing what are true letters 
[or teachings] or not true letters [or teachings], thus through the fourfold 
truth becoming aware of what is attained and what is lost. 


6. Steps on the Path [131b18] 


If still you are not awakened, that means you do not understand how to 
regulate and control the steps on the path. What does this mean? A single 
thought in a dhyànic [concentrated] mind includes all the aggregates of 
the ten destinies [from hell to Buddha]. To realize that all the aggregates 
are empty is to destroy the four perversions in this world [of desires], and 
perfect the four kinds of decay; to realize that all skandhas are convention- 
ally existent is to destroy the four perversions of the transworldly realm and 
perfect the four kinds of flourishing; to realize that all aggregates are the 
Middle is [to realize that these matters are] neither internal nor external [or, 
neither of this world nor of the transworldly realm], and neither flourishing 
nor decaying, and nirvana is realized in the midst of this. In this way the four 
mindfulnesses open the gate to the steps on the path, the steps on the path 
open the gate of the three liberations, and you enter nirvana and [the steps 
on] the path are endowed with the [dhyana] concentrations. 


7. Auxiliary Methods to Assist the Path [131b24] 


Why is it that you are still not awakened? It is because, due to the mani- 
festation of past obstacles and hindrances, and attachment to the flavor of 
dhyana, you are not able to abandon them. Matters from the present and the 
past mutually support each other in arousing the hindrances of stinginess 
[and so forth], so how can the path be aroused? You should repent until it 
hurts, and abandon your physical body, life, and material wealth, abandon 
coveting the flavor of dhyana, and cultivate the perfection of giving, and thus 
assist in controlling the obstacles of stinginess [and so forth]. 

Again, being attaching to the flavor of dhyàna destroys [the keeping 
of] precepts that are in accordance with the path 58:38 3X, and so forth up to 
destroying the complete precepts E= Æ. The mutual support [of effect from 


Four kinds of decay #4 and four hinder the essence of dhyana, it should be 
kinds of flourishing IÆ: an image for done ‘until it hurts. How much more so 
if passionate afflictions and karmic and 
demonic influences not be repented of? 
People of the world think that they have 

Repent until it hurts =F]: Chan-jan committed no offences and that it is not 
comments (BT-V, 439), “Since these things ^ necessary to repent, but this is a mistake?” 


the eight kinds of perversions. For details, 
see the note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 88c16-18. 
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breaking the precepts] in the present and the past together forms the hin- 
drance of destroying the precepts. You should repent until it hurts, carefully 
measuring various actual affairs, thus assisting in controlling the obstacles 
to [keeping] the precepts. [131c] It is like being in the Black-toothed Brahma 
Heaven and still harboring anger, so now even if you arouse the actual phe- 
nomenal aspects of dhyàna, how can you get rid of anger? 

Again, you may consider dhyàna concentration to exist, but if it "exists" 
this is neither [the forbearance of] non-arising nor quiescence; since it is 
neither of these two forbearances, you naturally become angry. The mutual 
support from matters in the past and present together forms this obstacle of 
anger. You should repent until it hurts, adding the cultivation of practical 
compassion, to assist in controlling these obstacles to forbearance. 

Again, attachment to the flavor of dhyàna leads to negligence; blinded by 
ignorance you become distracted and confused. The mutual support of mat- 
ters in the past and present together forms indolence. You should [repent] 
until it hurts, so that your diligence is unbroken and continuous, to assist in 
controlling the obstacles to progress x [or "diligence"]. 

Again, the marks of karma that are aroused within dhyana may vex and 
confuse the mind of dhyàna, so that you cannot attain the deep unity [of 
concentration]. Those of the two vehicles merely sever passionate afflictions 
and seek to pass [into nirvana] while resisting karma and not discussing the 
severing of karma. Bodhisattvas sever passionate afflictions and experience 
the body of Dharma nature. Among the Dharma teachings there are those 
that are open and not open. You should know the obstacles due to karma, 
and should cultivate various good karma until it hurts. The same is true for 
the body of Dharma nature. And how much more should those with bodies 
in the cycle of birth-and-death [strive to achieve] the calm of attaining [the 
state of] no more karmic recompense. They should cultivate good [karma] 
to assist in controlling the obstacles to [dhyàna] concentration. 

Again, [attachment to] the flavor of dhyana means that you are com- 
pletely uncomprehending of the transiency of arising and perishing, not to 
mention comprehending the non-arising-and-non-perishing of the flavor 
of dhyàna. The mutual support of matters in the past and present together 
forms the obstacles of ignorance. You should repent until it hurts to control 
and heal these matters of deluded perversity. 

This is an abbreviated clarification of regulating and controlling [such 


Black-toothed Brahma Heaven $44 [The forbearance of] non-arising 3^: 
X: Chan-jan (BT-V, 438) notes that this and quiescent FX: the fourth and fifth of 
appears during dhyàna meditation. the "five kinds of forbearance.” 
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matters], and even an extensive discussion could not exhaust it. The meth- 
ods of contemplation for a practitioner reach their ultimate end here. 


8. Graded Stages of Attainment, 9. Resting in Patient Forbearance, 
and 10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [131c15] 


If still you are not awakened, this is a matter of very dull faculties or [the 
result of] obstacles of heavy offences. I am afraid that such obstacles from 
offences will cause the production of further faults, so I should again clarify 
the following three items. [8.] Being aware of the graded stages [of attain- 
ment] internally protects against arrogance. [9.] Resting in patient forbear- 
ance externally protects against the eight winds [that agitate the human 
mind: benefit, decline, ruin, honor, praise, slander, suffering, and pleasure]. 
[10.] Removing passionate attachments to dharmas protects against "falling 
from the pinnacle" [and retrogressing to a lower level]. 


11. Summary [131c8] 


Fulfill these ten modes [of contemplation] and you will quickly enter [the 
forbearance that comes from realizing the] non-arising [of dharmas], attain 
the one great vehicle, traverse the four directions, and directly reach sub- 
lime awakening, having destroyed the twenty-five realms of existence, real- 
ized the King of Samadhis, and be completely endowed from beginning to 
end with the practice [to benefit] oneself and save others. The rest is all as 
explained above. [end of fascicle nine] 


7. CONTEMPLATING THE OBJECTS OF MISTAKEN VIEWS [131c28-140c19] 


The seventh [of the ten objects of contemplation] is contemplating the 
objects of mistaken views if 513%. There is not [only] one, so they are mul- 
tiple i8; they involve a deviant understanding, so they are called [mistaken] 
views ki, (drsti). On the one hand, the meaning ofa "view or perception" B, is 
to "understand and know" 8£51l, but in speculating on the truth, [the results 
are] not what they should be. Instead, one-sided views come to the fore, and 
these are determined [132a] to be [the correct] understanding. Therefore 
they are called “mistaken views.” 

Those who [only] hear and study [the teachings without practicing 
contemplation] attain [an understanding of] names and characteristics [or, 
"verbal scholastic distinctions" tB] through reciting or reading [the scrip- 
tures], but end up with merely a literal understanding of the texts. The eye 
of their mind is not opened, and they have absolutely no contemplation or 
insight into the principle [of reality]. They live relying [only] on texts, and 
die without enlightenment. Those who cultivate [just] dhyana meditation, 
on the other hand, only esteem contemplation on the principle [of reality] 
and integrate tactile objects in their mind, but remain in the dark about 
[actual] names and characteristics [of phenomena] and are not aware of 
even one phrase [of scripture]. Those who recite or read the texts “guard the 
stump” [and become fixated on the literal details], but those who can pen- 
etrate beyond their passions can have a sublime awakening. Both types have 
their shortcomings, and upon being evaluated everyone has faults. Even 
if your views and understanding are not stagnant, and you are well versed 
in [the meaning and content of] names and characteristics, if you inquire 
after others with your [one-sided] understanding, you cannot exhaust their 
intent. This is like crookedly shooting [an arrow] at a meandering bird, and 
it flies away and its track is lost. Again, trying to interpret a difficult question 
involves extra care, like shooting an arrow into space so that the arrow passes 
without obstruction. You should know that if these things are not perfected 
through study, mistaken views will certainly arise. 

These mistaken views may arise due to dhyana meditation, or may arise 
through hearing [the teachings]. For example, when [the state of] non- 


Guard the stump ‘f#: Chan-jan 
(BT-V, 442) explains, “In the [ancient] 
Sung period there was a farmer who had a 
field, and there was a rabbit that ran into a 
stump and died. After this he abandoned 
tilling the field and always kept his eye 
on the stump, hoping that another rabbit 


would come.... Therefore, in worldly say- 
ings, a person who is attached to delusions 
is referred to as ‘guarding the stump.” 

This story is included in the early classic 
Han Feizi JEF, and is the source of the 
idiom, “guarding the stump and waiting 
for the rabbit” FHEA. 
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defilement [from passions] arises, it is by means of faith in the Dharma, 
and by hearing and considering it. [Views] that are aroused through hear- 
ing [and studying the Dharma] are as follows: even if originally you do not 
hear much, by broadly applying it you turn toward awakening, so that your 
understanding becomes clear, and you can wisely discuss various questions. 
[Views] aroused through dhyana meditation are as follows: first you cause 
a quieting of the mind, and later contemplation turns clear, until you have 
mastery over turning [to enlightenment] and you have sublime-like pen- 
etrating [understanding]. Those who cultivate dhyana [in this way] in the 
south are few, so the number of people who arouse [mistaken] views [in this 
way] are minuscule, but in the north there are many who do these things. 
They are blind and do not realize it, and claim to have attained the true path, 
or to have attained dharani. Knowledge concerning these people is obscure, 
so sometimes they maintain a high rank, or sometimes they are not trusted, 
and they are rejected as being crazy or deluded. But now I say, these people 
are neither crazy nor are they noble sages. They are able to speak as if pos- 
sessed by a demon, but when the demon passes they are just deluded. These 
things [they are saying] are not really their own, so they are not crazy. If we 
inquire after the reasons for their delusions, they have [problems with] greed 
and anger. In accordance with new delusions, they further increase in pas- 
sionate afflictions; they become bound up in the fetters of the eighty-eight 
afflictions and mistaken views; therefore you should know that they are not 
noble sages. They have only aroused the wisdom of [mistaken] views AR. 

If we were to discuss the arising of [mistaken] views in general, some 
arise through hearing [and studying the Dharma teachings], and some 
arise from [the practice of] dhyana meditation, but mostly they are due to 
[one-sided reliance on] dhyàna meditation. Sometimes [mistaken] views 
are aroused when dhyana meditation is finished, or sometimes [mistaken] 
views are aroused together with dhyana meditation. It is rare that dhyana 
meditation is attained after the [arousing of mistaken] views, but often with 
both together. For example, it is like after penetrating through the dhyana 
meditations, you arouse [the state of] non-defilement [from passions]. It is 
rare that one arouses [mistaken views] at the level of “incompletely attained” 
FE] [concentration], but it seems that there are many who arouse them at 
the sixth or ninth bhümi stage. Because of this situation, I will discuss the 
various [mistaken] views right after [discussing] the objects of dhyanic con- 
centration [see previous section]. 


In the south: Chan-jan (BT-V, 444) In the north: Chan-jan (BT-V, 444) 
identifies this as referring to the land of identifies this as referring to the land of 
the Chen Bi. the Qi XX. 
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When people arouse [mistaken] views, those with mature sharp and 
wise faculties are able to judge and correct them on their own, or inquire 
in the sütras and treatises to consider and know their own faults, but such 
people are difficult to find. If you are not able to correct [these mistaken 
views] on your own, you should approach a "good friend" who can clarify 
matters and help you destroy these thoughts of [mistaken] views. This is also 
difficult to attain. Therefore it is said, "Ihe true Dharma and one who can 
teach it, and those who hear it, are difficult to find? For those who cannot 
be awakened on their own, or who cannot encounter a teacher, their devi- 
ant views will increase daily, and their [bondage of suffering in the cycle of] 
birth and death will become more extreme by the months [and years]. "This 
is like wandering in a dense forest with a bent staff; how can you ever escape 
from it?" 

Now, contemplating various [mistaken] views consists of four parts: 1. 
Clarifying the people and Dharma teachings of [mistaken] views && R, A iE; 
2. Clarifying the arousing of causes and conditions for the [mistaken] views 
ad ba 3 AR; 3. Clarifying the faults 343: [of mistaken views]; and 4. Clarify- 
ing cessation-and-contemplation B3 iE # [with regard to mistaken views]. 


1. The People and Teachings of Mistaken Views [132a29] 


First is [132b] clarifying the people and teachings of [mistaken] views. This 
also has two parts: 1. Differences among people of mistaken views; and 2. 
Differences in the teachings to which people of mistaken views are attached. 


1. Differences among People of Mistaken Views [132b2] 


The differences among people of mistaken views also has three parts: 1. Het- 
erodox ways outside the Buddha Dharma; 2. Heterodox ways affiliated with 
the Buddha Dharma; and 3. Becoming heterodox after studying the Buddha 
Dharma. 


Good friend # Ali: as pointed out ear- 
lier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (43a18-c9), 
there are three kinds of such good friends: 
1. external guardians who provide material 
support and external protection; 2. fellow 
practitioners; and 3. a teacher or master. 
In the current context Chih-i is probably 
referring to the second and mostly the 
third type. 

The true Dharma and one who can 
teach it, and those who hear it, are dif- 


ficult to find FE st OK REB: see the 
Middle Treatise, T 30.39a16, with the char- 
acters #447 instead of #2, to read: “The 
true Dharma and one who can teach it 


and one who can listen [to it] are difficult 
to find.” 


Wandering in a dense forest with a bent 
staff; how can you ever escape from it 4 
TRAE BL BELA [01158130]: a phrase from the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.316a6-7. 


Heterodox ways outside the Buddha 
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1. Heterodox Ways outside the Buddha Dharma [132b2] 


There are basically three heterodox ways that are external [to Buddhism]: 
1. The heterodox way of Kapila, here translated as “Yellow Head.” He con- 
sidered that results were included in causes. 2. The heterodox way of Ulüka, 
here translated as “watchful.” He considered that results are not included in 
causes. 3. That of Rsabha, here translated as “the ascetic.” He considered that 
results both are and are not included within causes. 

Again, the Introduction to Mahayana says, “The teaching of Kapila 
makes the mistake of ‘unity, that the producer and what is produced are one, 
that attributes and he who has the attributes are one, that parts and he who 
has the parts are one. In this way it can be said that he considers [everything 
to be] one and the same. Ulüka [on the other hand] considers things to be 
different. Kakudha Katyàyana considered things to be both one and the 


Dharma f$i£^L/tÉ: The classical com- 
mentaries contain a long explanation of 
these three "non-Buddhist" teachings 
(BT-V, 447-59), or the "three famous rsi" 
before the time of Sakyamuni, as Chih-i's 
analysis of them is rather perfunctory. 


Kapila 4 Æ, or "Yellow Head” #58: 
“Founder of Samkhya philosophy; also 
called Sialii. The meaning of kapila is 
brown, tawny, red; interpreted as red head, 
or yellow head; but it is chiefly used for 
the sage Kapila, founder of the classical 
Samkhya philosophy and the school of 
that name" (DDB). 


Ulüka EEE, or “Watchful” (Ki: 
founder of Vaisesika philosophy. Ikeda 
(Kenkyuchushaku, 457) adds that the nick- 
name “watchful” comes from the meaning 
of his name as an “owl.” 

Rsabha #72, or “The Ascetic” & 
fT: a patriarch of Jainism. “Described as 
one of three famous rsi, before the days 
of Sakyamuni, of the Nirgrantha type of 
naked ascetics” (Soothill). 


Introduction to Mahayana says, “The 
teaching of Kapila ... do not go beyond 
these four heterodox ways: see the pas- 
sage at T 32.40b13-19: 

Question: Various heterodox ways do not 
understand causes and conditions, and 


thus arouse four attachments. What are 
these faults? 

Answer: The Sàmkhya teaching has one 
fault, that the produced and the producer 
are one, that attributes and he who has 
the attributes are one, that parts and he 
who has the parts are one, and thus con- 
siders all things to be one and the same. 
Ulüka considers things to be different. 
Nirgrantha considered things as both 
one and different. Jnatiputra considered 
things to be neither one nor different. 
All heterodox ways, including Matala 
[Mahallaka?, see below] E(ti¥é are dif- 
ferent, but all of them do not go beyond 
these four types. 


Kakuda Katyayana wl £5 8X: accord- 
ing to Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 457), 
“he taught that all things depend on the 
actions of the gods; when the gods/heav- 
ens are happy, they grant peace to people, 
and when they are angry they cause peo- 
ple to suffer.” The pps adds: 


He taught that all the fortune and mis- 
fortune of living beings is created by the 
god I$vara HfE X. When Iévara is happy, 
people can enjoy security and happiness; 
when he is angry, people are beset with 
suffering and misfortune. Thus, there 
is basically nothing that people can do 
about their own fortunes. If one commits 
murder and feels no guilt, they need not 
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same and different. Nirgrantha Jnatiputra considered things to be neither 
one and the same nor different. All of the heterodox ways, as well as the 
teaching of Mahallaka all seem to be different, but they do not go beyond 
these four options.” Various branches and currents [of teachings] emerged 
from three or four heterodox ways. [As Kumárajiva explains,] until the 
Buddha [Sakyamuni] appeared in the world, there were six great teachers, as 
follows. [1.] Purana Kasyapa: Kasyapa was his family name. He considered 
things to neither arise nor perish. [2.] Maskarin GoSaliputra: considered 
all the pain and pleasures of sentient beings to be without causation, and 
arising naturally. [3.] Safjaya Velatthiputta: considered that sentient beings 
attain the path when the time is ripe, after passing through 80,000 eons, or 
when your “number of beads on the string” has been exhausted. [4.] Ajita 
Kesakambharin: "Kambharin" refers to a deer-skin coat. He considered that 
the suffering from the retribution from past offences should be [atoned for] 
in this life by [ascetic deeds such as] throwing oneself against a wall or pull- 


fall into hell; but if he does feel guilt, he 

will fall into hell. From the perspective 

of Buddhism, they are referred to as the 

Shameless Non-Buddhists $&tir5LS who 

are gripped by evil views 3$ R.. 

Nirgrantha Jiatiputra: a founder of 
Jainism (see above). According to Ikeda 
(Kenkyüchüshaku, 457), "his original 
name was Vardhamana. A founder of the 
Jina school. He reformed the Nirgrantha 
school that taught that the world was eter- 
nal and that the soul is unlimited, instead 
teaching a relative form of abiding and 
emphasizing that with ascetic practice the 
soul could escape the physical body and 
thus attain liberation.” 


Teaching of Mahallaka ÆW: accord- 
ing to Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 457) and 
Soothill, a term meaning “stupid and old.” 


Until the Buddha appeared ... can- 
not be reformed: this analysis of the six 
non-Buddhists teachers is a summary 
from Kuméarajivas commentary on the 
Vimalakirti Sütra, T 38.350c-351a. 

Purana Ka$yapa & MJU: "One of 
the six major non-Buddhist philosophers 
contemporary with Sakyamuni 7zxRf/H8, 
distinctive for the fact that his teachings 


denied the law of cause-and-effect—that 
all was illusion, and that there was neither 
birth nor death; ergo, neither prince nor 
subject, parent nor child, nor their duties" 
(DDB). 

Maskarin GoSaliputra Ki RRR 
T: “one of the six Tirthikas 438 7 Rif. 
He denied that the present lot was due 
to deeds done in previous lives, and the 
Lankàvatàra Sūtra says he taught total 
annihilation at the end of this life" (DDB). 

Sanjaya Velatthiputta (or Saüjayin 
Vairatiputra) W d EE REAR: a cynic or 
agnostic who "taught that there is no need 
to seek the right path :K3&, as when the 
necessary kalpas have passed, mortality 
ends and nirvana naturally follows. One 
of the six non-Buddhist schools #38 7 kif 
in ancient India" (DDB). 

Ajita Kesakambharin (or Ajita-kesa- 
kambala) Bj 2:2 32 8$ RE: "The unyield- 
ing one whose cloak is his hair. One of the 
six Tirthikas, or brahmanical non-Bud- 
dhists 7\4}34, given to extravagant austeri- 
ties; his doctrine was that the happiness of 
the next life is correlative to the sufferings 
of this life" (DDB). 
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ing out ones hair. [5.] Kakuda Katyayana 3 E $ Skil is E considered things 
to both exist and not exist. [6.] Nirgrantha Jnatiputra considered that the 
results of karma are set and cannot be reformed. This [information] comes 
from Kumáàrajivas commentary [on the Vimalakirti Sutra]. The names are 
the same in the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, but with regard to their teachings 
three are the same and three are different. There may be a mistake in transla- 
tion, or there may be some other meaning, but I will not take it up in detail 
here. In general [these various teachings] transmit the lineage of Kapila and 
so forth, so basically there are three, or maybe four. These are the four [basic 
mistaken] views [of non-Buddhists]. 


2. Heterodox Ways Affiliated with the Buddha Dharma [132b22] 


Heterodox ways affiliated with the Buddha Dharma refers to [heterodox 
ways that] arise of themselves among people like Vatsiputra or of the 
[Mahayana] Vaipulya. Due to their own acumen they read the Buddhist 
sütras and texts and give rise to one [mistaken] view; since they aroused 
[this mistaken view] while affiliated with the Buddha Dharma, it is named in 
this way. [As it says in the Ta chih tu lun,] Vatsiputra read the Abhidharma 
of Sáriputra and came up on his own with a separate interpretation [of the 
Buddha Dharma], saying, "the self (pudgala) is a fifth category apart from 
the four options, an unexplainable phenomenon, contained in the scriptures 
(pitaka)? These "four options" are [1] the self is indivisible from visible form; 


Names are the same % S KKI]: see 
the long passage on this topic in the 


Chodron (1, 55-56) translates: 
In the Vatsiputriy-abhidharma it is 


Mahaparinirvana Sutra at T 12.717b12- 
72024. 

Vatsiputra tt: “Vatsa (lit. ‘calf? =F) 
the founder of the WF $$, Vatsiputriyas 
(Pali Vajjiputtakas), one of the main divi- 
sions of the Sarvastivada (Vaibhasika) 
school; they were considered schismatics 
through their insistence on the reality of 
the self; 'their failure in points of disci- 
pline, etc.; the Vinaya as taught by this 
school ‘has never reached China: (Eitel)" 
(DDB). 

Vatsiputra read the Abhidharma ... 
contained in the scriptures 5961-38 fil # 
EE Ji E1851] 3 8i o X TE UU) PAS AI T iR A 
FP: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.61a22-27. 
This context has been referred to above; 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 73b27-28. 


said: "The five aggregates (skandha) are 
not separate from the pudgala and the 
pudgala is not separate from the five 
aggregates. It cannot be said that the five 
aggregates are the pudgala nor that there 
is a pudgala apart from the five aggre- 
gates. The pudgala is a fifth category, 
an ineffable (avaktavya) dharma, con- 
tained in the pifaka." The adepts of the 
Sarvastivada say: "The pudgala is not 
established in any way, in any time, in 
any text (dharmaparyáya). It is non-exis- 
tent like the horns of a hare (sasavisana) 
or the hairs of a tortoise (kurmaroman). 
Furthermore, the eighteen elements 
(dhatu), the twelve bases of conscious- 
ness (dyatana) and the five aggregates 
(skandha) truly exist, but the pudgala is 
not found among them” 
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[2] the self is separate from visible form; [3] there is a self within visible form; 
and [4] there is visible form within the self. It is the same for the other four 
[mental] aggregates, together giving a total of twenty [mistaken] views [of 
the self] with regard to the person. The Ta chih tu lun says, "if you destroy the 
twenty mistaken views regarding the body, you attain the level of a stream- 
winner.’ This is the meaning here. Now, what Vatsiputra considered to be 
"the self (pudgala)" is different from that of the six [non-Buddhist] teachers, 
but it is also contrary to the Buddha Dharma, and the various [Buddhist] 
treatises all [132c] reject his conjectures. In other words, he is affiliated with 
the Buddha Dharma, but the person and his teachings are heretical. Or, 
"four options" could refer to the three times [of past, present, and future] or 
unconditioned dharmas. 

Again, [in contrast to the Hinayànist Vatsiputra,] people of the [Maha- 
yàna] Vaipulya may rely on their own acumen, read the ten analogies 
[for emptiness] of the Buddha, and construct their own meaning, saying, 
"Neither-arising-nor-perishing is like an illusion and like a transformation, 
and the illusion of emptiness is the gist.” But Nagarjuna rejects this, saying, 
“This is not the Buddha Dharma.” Therefore these conjectures of those of the 


If you destroy the twenty mistaken 
views regarding the body, you attain the 
level of a stream-winner 8 — + F AKA 
BE YA: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.148b20- 
22, which says: "Again, the five aggregates 
arise through causes and conditions, and 
are therefore empty and without selfhood. 
Through ignorance concerning causes and 
conditions, there arise twenty mistaken 
views regarding the body.” 


The various treatises all reject his con- 
jectures shim EET x: see, for example, 
the discussion on "destroying the teaching 
of the self" in the Abhidharma-kosa, T 
29.306b-c. 

Ten analogies +: that phenomena 
are like an illusion, a flame, the reflection 
of the moon in the water, space, an echo, 
an illusory castle, a dream, a shadow, a 
reflection in a mirror, and a magical trans- 
formation. Appears in the PancavimSati 
Sutra at T 8.217a, and is discussed in detail 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.101c-105c. 


This is not the Buddha Dharma 3Ef£ 
ik: see the passage in the Ta chih tu lun, 


T 25.61b6-18, immediately after the pas- 
sage just quoted above. Chodron (1, 56) 
translates: 


Question. If the views (drsti) are all 
false, what is the absolute point of view 
(paramarthika siddhanta)? 

Answer. It is the path that transcends all 
discourse (sarvadesanatikrantamarga), 
the arrest and destruction of the func- 
tioning of the mind (cittapravrttisthiti 
nirodha), the absence of any support 
(anásraya), the non-declaration of the 
dharmas (dharmánàm anidarsanam), the 
true nature of the dharmas (dharmanam 
satyalaksanam), the absence of begin- 
ning, middle and end (anadimadhyanta), 
indestructibility (aksayatva), inalter- 
ability (aviparinamatva). That is what 
is called the absolute point of view. It 
is said in the Mo ho yen yi kie (Maha- 
yánàrthagathà?): 

The end of discourse, 

The arrest of the functioning of the 
mind, 

Non-arising and non-destruction, 

Dharmas similar to nirvana. 
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Vaipulya are also [contrary to the Buddha Dharma, and] these people and 
their teachings are heretical. 


3. Becoming Heterodox After Studying the Buddha Dharma [132c5] 


Third are those who take the heterodox way after studying the Buddha 
Dharma; because they are attached to the teachings of the Buddha and give 
rise to passionate afflictions, they are not able to realize the principle [of the 
truth]. The Ta chih tu lun says, "If you do not attain the skillful means of 
prajriáà-wisdom but instead enter [the perspective of] the Abhidharma, you 
will fall into [a belief in substantial] existence [or ‘Being ], by entering [a false 
understanding of] emptiness you will fall into [a belief in] non-existence [or 
‘nothingness’], and by entering the Petaka Treatise you will fall into [a belief 
in] ‘both existence and non-existence.” The Middle Treatise says, "Being 
attached to [the option of] ‘neither-existence-nor-nothingness is also called 
a foolish and deluded argument? Thus being attached to a correct Dharma 


Speaking about subjects promoting 
action (abhisamskarasthàna): 

Those are mundane systems. 
Speaking about subjects promoting 
non-action (anabhisamskarasthàna): 

That is the absolute system. 
Everything is true, everything is false, 

Everything is both true and false at 

the same time, 

Everything is both false and true at the 

same time: 

That is the true nature of the dharmas. 
In various sütras of this kind, it is said 
that the absolute point of view (pàra- 
mártika siddhànta) has a profound 
(gambhira) meaning, difficult to see 
(durdrs$a), difficult to understand 
(duravabodha). The Buddha preaches 
the Mahüprajfiápáramitasuütra to explain 
[this meaning]. 

If you do not attain ... fall into “both 
existence and non-existence & PHRA 
75 f A Eo] BRODER A t. AZUN BE rp A EC 
$f ER 7 43 Ih BE: see the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.194a29-b1; Chodron (2, 848) translates 
the context: 

The person who enters into the three 
teachings [of the Pitaka, the Abhi- 


dharma, and Emptiness] knows that the 
teachings of the Buddha do not contra- 
dict one another. Understanding that is 
the power of the Prajnaparamita which 
encounters no obstacles (4varana) to any 
of the Buddha's teachings. Whoever has 
not understood the Prajhaparamita [will 
come up against innumerable contradic- 
tions in interpreting the Dharma): if he 
approaches the Abhidharma teaching, 
he falls into realism. If he approaches the 
teaching on emptiness, he falls into nihil- 
ism; if he approaches the Pitaka teaching, 
[sometimes] he falls into realism and 
[sometimes] into nihilism. 

Petaka (or Pitaka)Treatise Feb: “a 
distant echo of the Abhidharmic work 
carried out ... by the Buddhas great dis- 
ciple Mahakatyayana’” (Lamotte, History 
of Indian Buddhism, 188-89). This text 
has appeared previously; see full note at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 73025. 


Being attached to ‘neither-existence- 
nor-nothingness’ is also called a foolish 
and deluded argument HIFA FEZ RR 
im: a summary of the passage in the Middle 
Treatise on “contemplating dharmas" at T 
30.25a-b. A more direct source is in the Ta 
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teaching can instead produce heterodox people and teachings. Even if you 
study the four gates of Mahayana, but lose the intent of prajfia-wisdom, 
you will be burned by the fires of heterodoxy and instead produce het- 
erodox people and teachings. Therefore the Treatise in a Hundred Verses 
deconstructs the deviance of heterodox ways. Now there are Mahayana mas- 
ters who blaze up and refute the Abhidharma and Cheng-shih [teachings] 
saying that these are the heterodox ways of "Being" and “nothingness.” How- 


chih tu lun at T 25.170c15-29. Chodron (2, 
714) translates the context: 


exist after death, does he not exist after 
death, does he exist and not exist after 


To say that dharmas are both eternal and 
transitory is a foolish argument. Why? It 
is both denying the denial of non-exis- 
tence and denying the existence of that 
which is not denied. If one denies both 
of these, what is the dharma of which 
one will still be able to say anything? 
Question. In the Buddhadharma, char- 
acterized by eternal emptiness (sünya), 
there is neither existence (bhàva) nor 
non-existence (abhava). Emptiness 
(Stinya) excludes existence, and the emp- 
tiness of emptiness (sunyasünyatáà) pre- 
vents non-existence; this adds up to the 
fact that there is neither existence nor 
non-existence. Why accuse that of being 
a foolish argument? 

Answer. The Buddhadharma in its true 
nature transcends every belief (graha) 
and every opinion (abhinivesa). By 
believing in dharmas that are neither 
existent nor non-existent, you are hold- 
ing a foolish argument. To affirm both 
non-existence and not non-existence is 
a debatable and refutable thesis; it is a 
theoretical position (cittotpadasthiti) and 
an occasion for dispute (vivadasthàna). 
The Buddhadharma is not like that. Even 
though there are reasons for affirming 
non-existence and not non-existence, 
the Buddhadharma does not express an 
opinion (abhinivesa) on this subject; as 
it dos not express an opinion, it can- 
not be refuted or confounded. The Bud- 
dhist position is the same [for the other 
difficult questions]: are dharmas finite, 
infinite, both finite and infinite, neither 
finite nor infinite? Does the Tathagata 


death, is it false that he exists and does 

not exist after death? Is the vital prin- 

ciple (jiva) the same thing as the body 

(Sarira), is the vital principle different 

from the body? - All of that is futile. [The 

bodhisattva] also considers as wrong 
all the theories relating to the sixty- 
two views (drstigata). He avoids them 
all; he believes in the pure unalterable 
nature (visuddhavikdralaksana) of the 

Buddhadharma; his mind is free of regret 

and functioning. This is what is called 

dharmaksanti. 

Four gates of Mahayana #24 fiy UF": 
for an explanation of this pattern [e.g., 
being, emptiness, both, and neither], see 
earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 59b, 
60a-62b, and 73b25-75b27, and Chart IV 
in Volume 3. 


Burned by the fires of heterodoxy 35 
Ari: perhaps this is an echo of a passage 
in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.190c23-24, 
quoted above at Mo-ho chih-kuan 74c7-8. 
Chodron (2, 714) translates the context: 

The Prajnaparamita 
Is like the flame of a great fire: 
Ungraspable from any direction, 
Without holding or not holding. 
Escaping from any grasp, 
It is called ungraspable. 
The taking of it when it is ungraspable 
Is what the grasping of it consists of. 

Treatise in a Hundred Verses Bis: 
appears to be a statement of the theme 
of this text (T 30.168a-182a) rather than a 
specific quote. 
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ever, the Cheng-shih lun says that the true meaning of the Tripitaka is empti- 
ness, even though it seems to resemble the meaning of “nothingness.” Again, 
[those of the Cheng-shih lun] are the same as the Hundred [Verses] in what 
they affirm, and different from the Hundred [Verses] in what they deny. You 
can fall [into one-sided mistakes] by grasping their meaning [too literally]. 
Again, it is similar to the meaning [of taking the mistaken option] that there 
are both results and no results [already] within a cause. Again, this is similar 
to the intent of the Petaka Treatise. At the time that these discussions arose, 
people were all able to attain the path. Now, in our time, being attached to 
these teachings is a fault of the people [of our time], and does not mean that 
the teachings themselves are to be denied. You should follow these [Buddhist 
treatises] and not blindly follow [the non-Buddhist ways of] Kapila and so 
forth. Again, using the Mahayana to destroy the Hinayàna is rejected in the 
Vimalakirti Sütra; if you grasp [a one-sided view] and do not perceive the 
principle of the Middle, then you are the same as those of the heterodox ways, 
but this does not mean that you take away the meaning of [skillful] means. 


2. Differences in the Teachings to Which People 
of Mistaken Views Are Attached [132c19] 


Second is clarifying the differences in the teaching to which heterodox 
people are attached. The “commentary from within the pass” says, “One 
teacher has three types of Dharma teachings: 1. attaining a teaching of 
omniscience [or “universal knowledge or wisdom" — 9%]; 2. attaining 


True meaning of the Tripitaka is emp- 
tiness =#PRHZE: see the Cheng-shih 
lun at T 32.239b1-2 which contains the 
verse, "Various bhiksu have different argu- 
ments, and the Buddhas listen to all of 
them; therefore I wish for the correct argu- 
ment, the true meaning in the Tripitaka.” 


Different in what they affirm and deny 

[S] EL AZ ERE 3E: Ikeda's translation 
(Gendaigoyaku, 654) extrapolates by add- 
ing that the Mahàyanists (or scholars of the 
Cheng-shih lun) are concerned with criti- 
cizing the Hinayana, while the Hundred 
Verses is concerned with criticizing non- 
Buddhist, heterodox ways. This follows 
the commentary of Chan-jan (BT-V, 471): 
The masters of the [Cheng-shih] treatise 
are the same as those of the Hundred 
Verses because they take Mahayàna as 


their gist. Therefore it is said that they 
are the same as those of the Hundred 
Verses in what they affirm. The masters 
of the [Cheng-shih] treatise criticize the 
Hinayana, and therefore it is said that 
they are different from those of the Hun- 
dred Verses in what they deny. 

Rejected in the Vimalakirti Sūtra #% 
AT FR: see the passage at T 14.540b29-c4, 
which lists the six non-Buddhist teachers 
and warns against following after them. 


Commentary from within the pass Bf: 
bk: this refers to Kumarajiva’s commentary 
on the Vimalakirti Sutra, T 38.351a.15-19: 


These six teachers exhaustively arouse 
deviant views. The naked ascetic him- 
self called it “universal wisdom.” They 
are generally the same with minor dif- 
ferences. Together there are three types 
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supranormal powers; and 3. attaining the heterodox teaching of the Vedas # 
VEA [Attaining] “omniscience or universal knowledge" [in this context] 
means that each person arouses one type of [mistaken] view with regard to 
their reasoning, and their mental understanding becomes clear and sharp so 
that the wisdom based on this view is applied to all phenomena; therefore 
this is called the “omniscience or universal knowledge of a heterodox view" 
[Attaining] "supranormal powers" [in this context] means that you attain the 
five supranormal powers such as transforming a city into salt, turning Sakya 
into a sheep, stopping up a river into your ear, and stroking the sun and 
moon. These are called the supranormal powers of those of heterodox ways. 
[Attaining] the teaching of the “Vedas” refers to understanding and know- 
ing well the various worldly writings such as that on astrology, medicine, 
military affairs, fortune-telling, and so forth; this is called the heterodox 
ways of the Vedas. One teacher thus has three types of teachings that may be 
attained, that are not all the same. [The teachings of people like] Vatsiputra 
or of the [Mahayana] Vaipulya are also like this. If you wish to know about 
attachments to the Buddha Dharma and heterodoxy in terms of the four 
gates of the Tripitaka [Teachings], each gate has three types: [1] directly 
arousing an understanding of the principle and then arousing [mistaken] 
views on the nature of wisdom; [2] attaining supranormal powers; and [3] 
having a literal understanding of [133a] [the teachings of] the Four Agamas. 
In this way the four gates include twelve types of differences in teachings [to 
which people can become attached]. 


of each of the six teachers, for a total 
of eighteen. The first type calls itself 
"universal wisdom.” The second attains 
the five supranormal powers. The third 
chants the four Vedas. The six teachers 
explained above are of the first type. 


sheep, and produced a thousand womens 
sense faculties into that of the body of 
Sakyamuni? Great King, have you not 
heard of the elderly sage who, in one 
day, drank up the water of the four seas 
and gave it to the parched earth? Great 
King, have you not heard of the sage 
Vasu who produced three eyes for the 


Supranormal powers 7i$;8: some of 
these are listed in the Mahdparinirvana 


Sutra at T 12.840b3-11. The first part of this 
passage was referred to above at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 80a24. The full passage reads: 


Great King, have you not heard of the 
sage Agastya, who for twelve years 
stopped up the waters of the Ganges 
River in his ear? Great King, have you 
not heard of the sage Gautama who 
manifested supranormal powers and 
for twelve years changed into the body 
of Sakyamuni? And also changed the 
body of Sakyamuni into the form of a 


god MaheSvara? Great King, have you 
not heard of the sage Rala who trans- 
formed the city of Kapila into salt? Great 
King, among the Brahmans there are 
those who, in this way, have great pow- 
ers and can be manifestly compared to 
the sages. 


Four Ágamas lul $: in Chinese trans- 
lation, there are four sets of (Hinayana) 
Agama texts: the Long Agamas, the Mid- 
dle Agamas, the Expanded Agamas, and 
the Miscellaneous Agamas. 
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Again, the meaning of attainment includes the first three types of 
mindfulness within each and every one of the [four] gates: 1. mindfulness 
of [self-]nature 1£:2:&; [2.] mindfulness of both [principle and actual] #2 
i; and [3.] mindfulness of objects #2. [Mindfulness of] “nature” means 
to directly come in contact with the principle of the [Threefold] truth hæ. 
"Both" means cultivating both the principle and the actual together 538 
SAIZ. "Objects" means universally coming in contact with all phenomenal 
objects. Again, if we were to consider this in terms of the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings, when you later attain the fruit of enlightenment, this involves the three 
liberations: liberation through wisdom, liberation through both [wisdom 
and concentration], and unobstructed liberation [through the practice of 
concentration]. Therefore when the treasury of the Dharma was assembled 


mind or dharmas as head of the list, the 
dharmas of the Path [other than prajna], 
coming from causes and conditions, 
impure or pure, are mindfulness of feel- 
ings, mind or dharmas [respectively]. 
This is mindfulness by connection. 

iii) What is mindfulness as object 
(alambana)? All dharmas with form 
(rüpadharma), namely, the ten bases of 
consciousness (dasáyatana) and a small 
part of the dharmáyatana are mindful- 
ness of body. - The six kinds of feelings, 
namely, feeling arising from contact with 
the eye (caksuhsamsparsajà vedana) 
and the feelings arising from contact 
with the ear (srotra), nose (ghrana), 
tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and mind 
(manas) respectively - The six kinds of 
consciousnesses, namely, conscious- 
ness of the eye (caksurvijnana) and 


Each and every one of the gates there 
are the first three types of mindfulness 
—— Pi} 4) A — FER: see a passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.200c29-201a12. 
Chodron (3, 961-62) translates the con- 
text (note that my translation of the three 
mindfulnesses from the Chinese is quite 
different): 


The four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthàna) are of three kinds: i) 
mindfulness in itself (svabhavasmrty- 
upasthana); ii) mindfulness by connec- 
tion (samsargasmrtyupasthana); iii) 
mindfulness as object (alambanasmrty- 
upasthana). 

i) What is mindfulness in itself (sva- 
bhava)? The wisdom (prajrià) that con- 
siders the body (kàyam anupasyan) is 
mindfulness of the body. - The wisdom 


that considers the feelings (vedanda) is 
mindfulness of feelings. - The wisdom 
that considers the mind (citta) is mind- 
fulness of mind. - The wisdom that 
considers dharmas is mindfulness of 
dharmas. This is mindfulness in itself. 

ii) What is mindfulness by connection 
(samsarga)? When they consider the 


consciousnesses of the ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind are mindfulness of mind. 
- The notion aggregate (samjriaskandha), 
the volition aggregate (sarmkáraskandha) 
and the three unconditioned (asamskrta) 
are mindfulness of dharmas. That is 
mindfulness as object. 


Unobstructed liberation RIR: the 


body at the head of the list, the dharmas 
of the Path [other than prajñā], com- 
ing from causes and conditions (hetu- 
pratyaya), impure (sásrava) or pure 
(anásrava), are mindfulness of the body. 
- When they consider feelings, the 


Taisho text has “without doubt" &&&£, but 
the classical commentaries correct this to 
“unobstructed” s. 


When the treasury of the Dharma was 
assembled hii Se ti eA: that is, when the 
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[after the death of the Buddha], a thousand people were chosen, all whom 
could use their unobstructed liberation to universally interpret the internal 
and external sttras and texts and overcome external enemies [in debate]. 
The Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra says that there is liberation from the 
obstacle of passionate afflictions, liberation from the obstacles to dhyanic 
concentration, and liberation from the obstacles to all dharmas. People who 
have liberation through wisdom attain the first kind of liberation [from the 
obstacle of passionate afflictions]. Those who have liberation from both 
[wisdom and concentration] attain the second kind of liberation [from the 
obstacles to dhyànic concentration], and only the Buddha attains the third 
liberation [from the obstacles to all dharmas]. In general these are called the 
“unobstructed liberations.” [It is the same with regard to] losing the intent 
and becoming attached to [mistaken views of] the Mahayana and the four 
gates of the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teachings. Thus there are thirty-six 
different types [of attachments to mistaken views] of Dharma teachings. 


2. The Causes and Conditions for the Arising of Mistaken Views [133a12] 


Second, the arousing of mistaken views has two parts: 1. clarifying [the 
causes and conditions for] the arousing of mistaken views HH 3# R3; and 2. 
the differences in [the causes and conditions for] the arousing of mistaken 


views R 34`]. 


1. The Marks of the Arising of Mistaken Views [133a13] 


First is clarifying the arousing of views. Sometimes the cause is dhyàna 
meditation, and sometimes the cause is hearing [the Dharma teachings]. 


teachings were recorded after the death of 
the Buddha. See the lengthy explanation 
of this scene in the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.67c-69b. Chodron (1, 89) translates the 
core point (67c12-17): 
All who had come to the assembly 
accepted this command and remained. 
Then Kasyapa the Great chose a thou- 
sand individuals. With the exception of 
Ananda, all were arhats, having acquired 
the six superknowledges (abhijna), lib- 
eration (vimoksa) complete and with- 
out any doubt. All had acquired the 
three knowledges (vidya), mastery of 
samadhi (samadhivasita). They could 
practice the samadhis in a forward or 
reverse direction (pratilomanulomatah). 


All were without obstacles (avyadhata). 
They recited the three baskets (tripitaka) 
and understood the inner (adhyátmika) 
and outer (báhya) sacred scriptures. 
They recited and knew fully the eighteen 
kinds of great sütras of the heretical sects 
(tirthika) and all ofthem were able to con- 
quer the heterodox (pdsanda) in debate. 
Abhidharma-vibhasa-sdstra says that 
there is liberation from the obstacle of 
passionate afflictions, liberation from 
the obstacles to dhyanic concentration, 
and liberation from the obstacles to all 
dharmas EE i ~ FE A AR EB RR 
fit ERR: the source of this quote 


is not known. 
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Sentient beings have been producing [bad karma] for long eons, and in the 
past habitually forming various views, yet through various lives forgetting 
about them, so that their offences veil their original understanding, and 
their minds cannot quickly open [to enlightenment]. Now if your obstacles 
[to enlightenment] are thin, you should be able to arouse various dhyàna 
meditations, or dhyana and views can arise together, or views arise after 
[practicing] dhyana, or views arise suddenly upon hearing someone elses 
exposition [of the Dharma]. It is like a spring of water that is obstructed by 
earth or rocks, but when the obstructions are removed it flows forth like a 
river. If the dark obstructions are removed, [false] discriminations also pass 
far away, so that if for a day or ten days you continue without stopping, so 
that one by one you question things yourself and one by one you understand 
them yourself, you begin to penetrate to the reality of things that you had 
been attached to, and even things that you had not been attached to are seen 
as empty and are spontaneously deconstructed. Again, you can skillfully 
explain your own [understanding of the] Dharma eloquently and without 
entanglement, adorned with appropriate words. If others attack you with 
difficulties, you are able to sublimely respond with an explanation. 

Where does this “wisdom of views [or insight]" 51 come from? It 
comes from the constituent of reflection within dhyàna meditation. The 
constituent of reflection is the mental functioning of wisdom $8, which 
involves an excessive reflection on phenomena such that you do not know 
how to stop yourself. This is like a nimble horse that, when it starts sweating, 
cannot be restrained. If lecturers [on the Buddha Dharma] do not have their 
mistaken views moistened by the practice of dhyana, from the beginning 
they desire to make [unwarranted] discriminations and thus will often be as 
though they were having their guts extracted or coughing up blood; in this 
way their lives will be restricted and finally, views [or insight] will not arise. 
If, however, the power of [dhyànic] concentration moistens their reflections, 
although the excesses make it difficult to control, you will not reach the 
point where [it feels like] your guts are being extracted, and often views [or 
insight] will arise. 

If through this constituent of reflection you thoroughly study the prin- 
ciple of the path and conclude that, for all phenomena, results exist within 
the causes, this understanding becomes sharp and you can see meanings 
from afar, surpassing [the abilities of] other people. Because of this you criti- 
cize others for not understanding, and thus verbally abuse others, becoming 
attached [133b] to your own interpretation. When others are not able to 
criticize you, then you become more convinced of your own truth, think- 
ing that this is the true wisdom of non-arising, and that you have attained 
the sublime mind of [insight into] the principle [of reality]. However, if this 
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is inquired after in detail, it is seen to be merely a sharp-witted defense of 
mistaken views and delusions of worldly wisdom, including the eighty-eight 
afflictions, and a chain of perverted views and delusions. How can this be 
considered a “true understanding” '&&£? It should be known that this is the 
mark of the arousing of the views of Kapila [and the Samkhya philosophy]. 
Suppose that through the constituent of reflection you inquire into all 
phenomena [and conclude] that results are not included in causes, and you 
clearly understand this view and your mind is ardently clever, so that even 
though there are many difficulties you are able to see through them and 
apply various proofs concerning the idea that there are no results within 
causes. Thus you are able to destroy [the viewpoints of] others so that others 
are not able to respond, removing them through verbal abuse. If others come 
to destroy you [or your arguments], you become even more attached to your 
views, thinking that they are the truth, always returning to verbally support 
only [the idea that] results are not included in causes. You should know that 
this is surely the arousing of the views of Ulüka [and the Vaisesika]. 
Suppose through the constituent of reflection you consider that results 
both are and are not included within causes. The Ta chih tu lun says, “Exis- 
tence disputes non-existence, and non-existence disputes existence,’ and 
that “Dirghanakha was attached to [the view] both-existence-and-non- 


Existence disputes non-existence, and 
non-existence disputes existence A H f 
i$, SES A gt: see the passage in the Ta chih 
tu lun at T 25.61a3-14. Chodron (1, 55-56) 
translates: 


It is said that ordinary people depend 
on wrong views (drsti), on systems 
(dharma), on theories (updesa) and 
therefore stir up quarrels (vivada). Futile 
nonsense (prapafica) is the origin of 
quarrels and futile nonsense gives birth 
to wrong views (drsti). A stanza says: 


Because one adopts systems, there are 
quarrels. 
If no-one accepted anything, what 
could they discuss? 
By accepting or rejecting ‘views 
People are all divided. 
The yogin who knows this does not 
accept any system (dharma), does not 
accept any nonsense (prapafica), adheres 
to nothing and believes in nothing. 
Not really taking part in any discussion 


(vivada), he knows the taste of the ambro- 
sia (amritarasa) of the Buddhadharma. 
To act otherwise is to reject the doctrine. 


Dirghanakha (“Long Nails") K/K: 
Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 461) claims that 
this is a "nickname" for Sariputra, who 
sported long nails as part of his persona, 
but the Ta chih tu lun passage (T 25.61b18- 
62a22) presents him as one who disagrees 
with the teachings of the Buddha as 
expounded by Sariputra. For a translation 
of this section by Lamotte see note at Mo 
ho chih kuan 40c13. Chodron (1, 58-61) 
translates as follows; 

17. Furthermore, the Buddha has 
preached the Mahàprajniapáramitàsutra 
because he wanted the brahmacarin 
Dirghanakha and other great masters 
(upadesacarya), e.g., Srenika Vatsago- 
tra and Satyaka Nirgranthiputra to have 
faith (fraddhàá) in the Buddhadharma. 
These great masters of (Jambudvipa) said 
that all the treatises can be refuted, all 


the confused affirmations (vada) and all 
the twisted beliefs (graha), and conse- 
quently, there is no true religion deserv- 
ing of belief ($raddhà) or respect (arcana, 
satkara).... 

People asked him:"Brahmacarin, 
what are you looking for, what are you 
studying?" Dirghanakha (Kausthila's 
surname) replied: "I want to study the 
eighteen great treatises in depth" They 
replied: “If you would dedicate your 
whole life to understand a single one, 
then how would you ever come to the 
end of all of them?" Dirghanakha said 
to himself: "Previously, I acted out of 
[injured] pride because I was outshone 
by my sister; again today these men are 
covering me with shame (gurulajja). For 
two reasons, I take an oath henceforth 
not to cut my nails (nakha) before I have 
exhausted the eighteen treatises.” See- 
ing his long nails, people called him the 
brahmacarin ‘Long Nails’ (dirghanakha). 
By the wisdom that he derived from 
treatises of all kinds, this man refuted 
(nigrhnati) by every means Dharma and 
Adharma, compulsory and optional, true 
and false, being and non-being. He con- 
founded the knowledge of his neighbors 
(paropadesa). Like an enraged mighty 
elephant (gaja) whose raging trampling 
cannot be directed, the brahmacarin 
Dirghanakha, having triumphed (abhib- 
havati) over all the teachers by the power 
of his knowledge, returned to Magadha, 
to Rajagrha in the public square (nara- 
nigama). Having come to his birth- 
place, he asked people: “Where is my 
nephew (bhdgineya) now?” They said 
to him: “From the age of eight years, 
your nephew has exhausted the study 
of all the treatises (astra). When he was 
sixteen, his learning triumphed (abhi- 
bhavati) over everybody. But a monk of 
the Sakya, called Gautama made him his 
disciple.” At this news, filled with scorn 
(abhimána) and disbelief (asraddhya), 
Dirghanakha exclaimed: “If my nephew 
is so intelligent (medhavin), by what 
trick (vaficana) has this Gautama suc- 
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ceeded in shaving his head for him and 
in making him his disciple?” Having said 
this, he went at once to the Buddha. 

At that moment, having been 
ordained a fortnight ago (ardhamasopa- 
sampanna), Sariputra was standing 
behind the Buddha, fan in hand (vya- 
janavyagrahasta), fanning the Buddha. 
The brahmacarin Dirghanakha saw the 
Buddha and having exchanged saluta- 
tions with him (katham vyatisarya), 
sat down to the side. He thought: “All 
treatises can be refuted, all refutation 
can be confounded and all beliefs can be 
overcome. Then what is the true nature 
(satyalaksana) of the dharmas? What 
is the absolute (paramartha)? What 
is self nature (svabhàáva)? What is the 
specific nature (laksana), the absence 
of error (aviparydsa)? Such questions 
are tantamount to wanting to empty the 
depths of the ocean. He who attempts 
them will be a long time without dis- 
covering a single reality capable of 
affecting the intellect. By what teach- 
ing (upadesa) was this Gautama able to 
win over my nephew?" Having reflected 
thus, he said to the Buddha: “Gautama, 
no thesis is acceptable to me (sarvam 
me na ksamate). The Buddha said to 
Dirghanakha: "No thesis is acceptable to 
you; then even this view is not acceptable 
to you?" The Buddha meant: You have 
already drunk the poison of false views 
(mithyadrstivisa). Now expel the traces 
of this poison (visavásaná). You say that 
no thesis is pleasing to you, but this 
view does not please you? - Then, like 
a fine horse (asva) which, on seeing the 
shadow of the whip (kasácáyá), rouses 
itself and goes back to the proper route, 
in the face of this shadow of the whip 
that is the Buddhas speech (buddavac), 
the brahmacarin Dirghanakha col- 
lected himself and laid aside (nisrjati) 
all pride (darpa); shameful (lajjamana) 
and with drooping head (adhomukha) 
he thought: “The Buddha is inviting me 
to choose between two contradictions 
(nigrahasthana). If I say that this view 
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existence, and disputed with those who taught [the views of] existence or 
non-existence.’ If you enter this [mistaken] view, you cannot exhaust the 
difficult problems [that will arise]. How can this not be the arousing of the 
views of Rsabha? 

Thus the reasonings of the six [heterodox] teachers are not the same, 
but surely if you understand well the attachments of the various teachers 
and their arousing of mistaken views and considers them carefully, although 
there are minor differences among them, they all resemble each other in 
essence, that is, the six teachers arouse [mistaken] views. 

If through this constituent of reflection you reason that it is necessary for 
the self to exist, but that it cannot exist within the four options of the views 
of the physical body, not does it exist within the four options of the non- 
existence of the three times [of past, present, and future], and claims that it 
exists as a fifth option that is unexplainable but contained in the scriptures, 
when this view is aroused and the mind's understanding becomes sharp so 


pleases me, that is a gross (audárika) 
nigrasthana which is familiar to many 
people. Why then did I say that no thesis 
is pleasing to me? If I adopted this view, 
that would be a manifest lie (mrsavada), 
a gross nigrahasthana known to many 
people. The second nigrasthana is more 
subtle (suksma); I will adopt it because 
fewer people know it.” Having reflected 
thus, he said to the Buddha: “Gautama, 
no thesis is agreeable to me, and even 
this view does not please me.” The Bud- 
dha said to the brahmacarin: “Nothing 
pleases you, and even this view does not 
please you! Then, by accepting nothing, 
you are no different from a crowd of 
people. Why do you puff yourself up and 
develop such pride?" The brahmacarin 
Dirghanakha did not know what to 
answer and acknowledged that he had 
fallen into a nigrasthana. He paid hom- 
age to the omniscience (sarvajnana) of 
the Buddha and attained faith (Srad- 
dhacitta). He thought: “I have fallen into 
a nigrahasthana. The Bhagavat did not 
make known my embarrassment. He 
did not say that it was wrong, he did not 
give his advice. The Buddha has a kind 
disposition (snigdhacitta). Completely 
pure (paramasuddha), he suppresses 
all subjects of debate (abhilapasthana); 


he has attained the great and profound 
Dharma (mahagambhiradharma); he is 
worthy of respect (arcaniya). The purity 
of his mind (cittavisuddhi) is absolute 
(parama)? 

And as the Buddha, by preaching the 
doctrine to him, had cut through his 
wrong views (mithyadrsti), Dirghanakha 
at once became free of dust (viraja) 
and defilements (vigatamala) and 
acquired the perfectly pure (visuddha) 
Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus). Also at 
that moment, Sariputra, who had been 
following this conversation, became an 
arhat. The brahmacàrin Dirghanakha 
left home (pravrajita) and became 
a monk (Sramana); he became a very 
powerful arhat. If the brahmacarin 
Dirghanakha had not heard the 
Prajna-paramita preached, the powerful 
doctrine excluding the four alternatives 
(catuskotikavarjita) and dealing with 
the absolute (paramarthasamprayukta), 
he would not have had faith. How 
then would he ever have been able 
to gather the fruit of the religious life 
(pravrajitamargaphala)? Therefore it 
is in order to convert the great teach- 
ers (upadesacárya) and men of sharp 
faculties (tiksnendriya) that the Buddha 
preaches the Mahaàprajfiapáramitasütra. 
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that you can question and give answers, so clever and quick that your ability 
to solve problems is like the pointed tip of a sword, so that you can overcome 
others and establish your own [view] in a certain and unshakable way. You 
should know that this is the arousing of the views of Vatsiputra. 

If through this constituent of reflection you see all phenomena as an illu- 
sion or transformation, and arouse the marks of exhaustion which is empti- 
ness, and see that even this understanding is empty, and there is no differ- 
ence [in the emptiness] of both phenomena and the mind that understands 
[them] in that they are the same in being like an illusion or transformation, 
so that whoever understands this meaning can remove all deluded words, 
this is the arousing of the views of the [Mahayana] Vaipulya. 

If through this constituent of reflection you surmise that all phenomena 
are transient, and arise and perish without abiding, that a personal self is 
unobtainable like the hairs of a tortoise or the horns of a rabbit, that there 
are only true dharmas, and by analyzing the dust-like objects of these true 
dharmas, whether crude or fine, all are contemplated as transient and with- 
out selfhood, though they appear to have some reality, the arousing of such 
views and understanding matches that of the Abhidharma. Many people 
of old have heard [this view] and although they have interpreted names 
and characteristics in this way, it does not penetrate to the mental road [to 
Buddhahood]. If these views are aroused, then even though you remain in 
the dark with regard to texts, you can advance a hundredfold in mysteri- 
ous understanding i###. Those who are not aware [of true understanding] 
think that such people are wise and noble [and have attained this high level], 
but in reality they are not. If such people are truly wise, their aspiration for 
enlightenment should be naturally luxuriant [in them] and arise together 
with understanding; they should be capable of overcoming passionate afflic- 
tions and attaining the level of skillful means. Now, however, even though 
they understand [the truth of] transience, they increase in disputing, so that 
their aspiration for enlightenment [133c] sinks and their passionate afflic- 
tions flare up. Therefore know that this is the arousing of the views of the 
"gate of Being or existence.” 

If through this constituent of reflection suddenly you arouse an under- 
standing of emptiness—that is, the transience of arising and perishing is the 
"floating void" i£J& of the three types of conventionality [as causally arisen, 
continuous, and relative] —and by using various skillful means to analyze 
dust-like objects as empty, this view is sharp and clear. Thus your spiritual 
functions become quick, you have strength to overcome difficult problems, 
and you destroy [the mistaken views of] others and perfect your own. This 
truly removes delusions; it is the arousing of the views of the "gate of empti- 
ness [or non-Being]" 
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If through this constituent of reflection you consider all phenomena as 
both existing and not existing and you enter this gate, then difficult problems 
will never be exhausted. This is the significance [of the views] of the Petaka 
Treatise. This treatise was not transmitted [to China], but there is no end to 
the arousing of its habits [and way of thinking]. This is the arousing of the 
view that things both exist and do not exist. It should be known that it is the 
same for the view that things neither exist nor do not exist. 

It should be known that if you penetrate to the principle [of the truth] 
through these four gates [of Being, non-Being, both, and neither], you can 
attain correct views, but if you lose skillful means, you fall into the four [mis- 
taken] views. Therefore this is called "mistaken views within the Buddha 
Dharma.’ How can it be said that only attachments among the four gates of 
the Tripitaka Teachings lead to mistaken views? You can study the Mahayana 
of the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect [Teachings] for immeasurable eons, and 
equally not realize the principle [of true reality]. If you insist that this[, that 
is, only your own views] are right, and grasp onto any of the four extremes, 
then mistaken views will burn you like a fire. 

Now, with the constituent of reflection you can instantly arouse the pre- 
vious understandings [of the four gates], and [advance further to see] that 
[1.] the illusion of existence is like flowers floating in space in a dream, and 
make this understanding of existence a clear and sharp mental understand- 
ing. [2.] Or make [an understanding that] these illusions basically have no 
reality, and to have no reality is to be empty, so that the understanding of 
emptiness is clear and sharp. [3.] Or, make an understanding of "both empti- 
ness and existence,' analogous to an illusion or transformation that can be 
seen but also cannot be seen. [4.] Or, make an understanding of "neither 
emptiness nor existence,' denying that the illusion exists, and also that the 
illusion does not exist. The chapter on contemplation in the Middle Treatise 
says, "If you say that phenomena do not exist and do not not exist, this is 
called a foolish and deluded argument.’ People who are facing the path who 
can attain enlightenment upon hearing this teaching are called "those who 
attain [insight into] true reality" Those who with a deviant mind become 
attached [to this teaching or view] and give rise to vain disputes, belong to 


Mistaken views will burn you like a and do not not exist, this is called a fool- 
fire RRK: a similar phrase is found in ish and deluded argument 4 E REIA 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.190c23-24, which — 3Ef, E RES: see the Middle Treatise 
has already been quoted previously; see at T 30.25a-b and the Ta chih tu lun at T 
note at 74c7-8 and 132cio. 25.170c15-29; for full quote see note above 

If you say that phenomena do not exist at Mo ho chih kuan 132c8-9. 
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the category of those who indulge in foolish and deluded arguments. These 
are the four views of the four gates of the Shared Teachings. 

If through this constituent of reflection you ponder the understanding 
of the four gates of the Distinct Teachings, that things within this world are 
an illusory dream, that this dream arises from the phenomenon of sleep, and 
and sleep is ignorance, by contemplating this ignorance you realize Dharma 
nature [that is, the truth of reality]; this also involves the four gates [of Being, 
non-Being, both, and neither]. [1.] You could say that Dharma nature is like 
seven treasures in a well [that are there but out of reach]; or [2.] you could 
say that it is like empty space; or [3.] you could say it is like liquor or cream 
in a bottle; or [4.] you could say it is the Middle Path. These four understand- 
ings are clear and sharp; that is, they are the arising of the views of the four 
gates of the Distinct Teachings. 

If through this constituent of reflection you instantly understand, [1.] 
that ignorance $H is transformed into clear enlightenment 44, and this 
enlightenment includes all dharma [teachings]. Or [2.] that ignorance 
is unobtainable and yet is transformed into enlightenment, so how can 
enlightenment be attained? Although it is unobtainable, it includes all 
dharma [teachings]. Or [3.] enlightenment concerning so-called "Dharma 
nature" is both attainable and not attainable, and [4.] it is neither attainable 
nor not attainable. One single gate or teaching is indivisible from the [other] 
three gates, and the [other] three gates are indivisible from a single gate. This 
understanding is clear and sharp. If something is deconstructed, there is 
nothing that is not destroyed; if something exists, there is nothing that is not 
established. You are not able to excel beyond this, [134a] again [believing] 
that you have attained the forbearance of non-arising. This is the arousing of 
the views of the four gates of the Perfect Teaching. 

Thus the four gates of Mahayana all can result in [mistaken] views; 
true words Has can become vain words ise, because of the rise of [mis- 
taken] views of words 3&8 R, and because nirvana can give rise to the cov- 
etous desires of samsara. These four [mistaken] views are the basis for all 


Seven jewels in a well 3f W: an 
analogy for things that are there (like bot- 
tles and trays of food in a dark room) but 
cannot be seen clearly or reached. See the 
analogy in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra at 
T 12.735b13-17; for the full quote see note 
at Mo ho chih kuan 47c15. 

Liquor or cream in a bottle ik: 
an analogy from the Maháparinirvána 
Sütra at T 12.635c8-26. This is explained 


earlier in the Mo ho chih kuan, 75a3-7, as 
"a bottle that is filled with water, liquor, or 
cream cannot be said to be empty, because 
it is not empty. This is called the gate of 
both emptiness and being [for the Distinct 
Teachings]? 

These four [mistaken] views VU 5: 
one of the classical formulations of the 
tetralemma; the four options Eift3t $E [A] 
that something arises from itself, from 
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[mistaken] views: [the options of] "self" and "other" are the basis for [the 
options of] “both together" and “without a cause.” Therefore after Nagarjuna 
deconstructed [the two options of arising from] “self” and “other,” he 
showed that [arising] “together” had both faults, and “without a cause" is 
impossible, [Arising from] self or other [causes] cannot be real, how much 
more so for [arising] without a cause! If the trunk is destroyed, the branches 
follow; this is the meaning here. If the options of [causation by] “self” and 
"other" are established, [the other options of] “together” and “without cause" 
are thereupon established. Now with regard to the arising of views from 
perverse attachments of the four gates of Hinayana and Mahayana, if we 
only clarify the meaning of [causation through] "self" and "other," then it is 
possible to know about the rest [of the options]. 

[1.] As for the Tripitaka Teachings, it clarifies that great arising gives 
rise to smaller arising, that all arise from ignorance and yet there is no true 
arising. If ignorance is extinguished, all volitional activity is extinguished, 
but this is not true extinguishing. If you become attached to this view [that 
things arise and perish], this is the mistaken view of “selfness.’ 

[2.] The Shared Teachings clarifies that truly things do not arise [but are 
empty]. Because they do not arise [substantially], there is arising, and all 
delusions arise. If these delusions are extinguished, this in turn depends on 
their non-arising. The attachment to [this view] is the mistaken view of "oth- 
erness.’ Delusions within this [triple] world are [thought to be] self[-caused], 
and true [emptiness] is an other-cause, therefore we have this teaching. 

[3.] For the transworldly realm, the Dharma nature is considered self- 
caused, and ignorance is other-caused, so the Distinct Teachings surmises 
an álaya consciousness that gives rise to all delusions, and that ignorance 
is extinguished through the deliberate cultivation of wisdom. [Ignorance] 
arises and perishes, but has no connection with Dharma-nature. This 
attachment to "otherness" gives rise to mistaken views. 

[4.] The Perfect Teaching expounds that the Dharma nature gives rise 
to all phenomena, and that the Dharma-nature extinguishes all phenomena; 
this reasoning can lead to the mistaken view of “selfness.” The previous 
[Distinct Teachings is like the lord being weak and the ministers strong; this 


"others" or a cause outside itself, from both 
self and others, and without a cause (or 
^neither"), all of which are “unobtainable.” 


Nagarjuna deconstructed self and 
other ... BE BE B f T£ Bit A 35 AA 
Ast]: see the verses in the opening of the 
Middle Treatise, T 302b6-7, already quoted 
many times already: 


Phenomena do not arise by themselves, 
And they do not arise from another; 
Nor both together, nor without a cause. 

Therefore know their non-arising. 


Lord weak and ministers strong #552 
58: Chan-jan explains (BT-V, 491-92) that 
“lord” stands for the "true" or “principle,” 
and “ministers” stand for “skillful means.” 
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[Perfect Teaching] is like the lord being strong and the ministers weak. The 
other two can be known in the same way [that is, for the Tripitaka Teachings 
the lord is weak and the ministers strong, and for the Shared Teachings the 
lord is strong and the ministers weak]. 

When hearing [the teachings] is the cause [of views], usually you arouse 
views based of principle Z8 R, with fewer arousing of [views based on] 
supranormal powers or the Vedas. When dhyàna meditation is the cause, 
usually you arouse [views based on] supranormal powers or the Vedas, and 
fewer views based on principle. Those who arouse views based on principle 
can overcome scholars; those who arouse supranormal powers can over- 
come mundane worldly people. Mundane worldly people are attached to 
what is different and are not attached to understanding; scholars are attached 
to understanding and are not attached to what is different. Arousing [views 
based on] the Vedas can overcome both. If you can arouse all three together, 
this is most effective in overcoming both [worldly and learned people]. 
Arousing [of supranormal powers] due to dhyana meditation is as explained 
above, so here I should explain about arousing due to hearing [the Dharma 
teachings]. 

A practitioner who, although he has attained dhyàna but has not yet 
aroused [mistaken] views will certainly have his thoughts instructed by 
those who are temporarily in front of him. Your mind is already quiet and 
sharp, so when you hear that results are included in the causes, your mind 
will spontaneously open and be enlightened to a deviant wisdom or knowl- 
edge, and a hundred thousand meanings will become deep and reach far, 
like [water released from] a spring [covered with] rocks. People who hear 
this will arouse the [heterodox] views of Kapila. It is the same for the other 
three [options, such as results not being included in causes, and so forth]. If 
you hear of a fifth [category apart from the four options] that is unexplained 
but [contained] in the scriptures, and hears of illusions and transformations 
[134b], you arouse the views of Vatsiputra. Of if you hear the four gates of the 
Tripitaka Teachings and understand one stanza, thoughts of views instantly 
arouse a deep understanding of transience, but the contemplative mind hur- 
riedly leaps [to conclusions] and is not able to control it, and this hearing [of 
teachings] causes an arousal of the [mistaken] view of the gate of “Being.” 
The other three gates [of non-Being, and so forth] are also like this. If you 
hear the twelvefold gates or teachings of Mahayana, each gate will give rise 
to its own understanding, and your understanding will become clear and 
sharp, so that you can go beyond what you have heard before. Although this 


As explained above: see the exposition in the section on dhyàna meditation and 
supranormal powers at Mo ho chih-kuan 130a15-29. 
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understanding is aroused, if you do not use great [skillful] means, you can- 
not enter even [the level of] the wise ones of the Hinayana. Again, these are 
not [the same as] the deviant understandings of [non-Buddhists like] Kapila 
and so forth; therefore you should know about arousing the views of the 
twelvefold gates of Mahayana. 


2. Differences in the Arising of Mistaken Views [134b7] 


Second is to clarify the differences in arousing the phenomena [of mistaken 
views]. The heterodox path [of the Samkhya philosophy] of Kapila directly 
arouses an understanding of [mistaken] views. This understanding is fero- 
cious, and its deviant wisdom or knowledge is transcendent, such that it 
cannot be subdued, and you attain a kind of omniscience [or, a "univer- 
sal knowledge concerning phenomena" —9J^& i£]. If you directly arouse 
supranormal powers, such as walking on water or fire, or can freely hide or 
manifest oneself, who would not call such people noble sages? The Tripitaka 
master Paramartha said, "In the country of China there are two types of 
blessings,” in attaining supranormal powers. If you directly arouse [knowl- 
edge of] the Vedas, and come to know worldly writings, then upon reading 
various texts you can understand them at a glance. Or if you furtively read 
the Tripitaka or Mahayana sütras, you can know them at one reading £88 
and in turn with this knowledge you can adorn your Dharma teachings. If 
you are like this, you may confuse the inner and outer [Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist teachings] so that you can hardly tell the difference between them. 
Now there are many who have returned to lay life, dreading official duties, 


Paramartha Ki = 5k: (499-569), “A 
scholar-monk of brahman background 
from Ujayini in the Avanti region of West- 
ern India, who become one of the ‘four 
great translators’ in Chinese Buddhist his- 
tory.... Among these translations were 
such influential scriptural texts as the 
Suvarna-prabhdsa-(uttama)-sutra XH 
&£, the Mahdyana-samgraha ø KÆR and 
the Madhyánta-vibhàga $7} Sila. He is 
also (problematically) attributed with the 
translation of the Awakening of Mahayana 
Faith KAE. His translation and 
study of the Mahaydna-samgraha would 
cause that text to become very influen- 
tial in helping Chinese clearly define the 
distinctions between the categories of 


Mahayàna/Hinayàna, and Paramartha 
would eventually come to be regarded as 
the founder of the Mahayána-samgraha 
school (Shelun zong iti)” (DDB). 
However, the source of this attribution 
in the Mo ho chih kuan is not known, and 
Chih-i rarely name-checks Paramartha. 


In China there are two types of bless- 
ings ® H B] — ft: Chan-jan (BT- V, 
495) interprets this to mean that in China 
there are no raksasa 8E demons, and no 
heterodox teachings ¥}i8, at least not like 
the ones in India. 

There are many who have returned to 
lay life SS ARH ZF: see comments 
on the social and political situation of 
Chih-i's time at Mo ho chih kuan 19a2-8. 
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and have entered heterodox paths, stealing the meaning of the Buddha 
Dharma and pilfering it to understand Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu, finally mix- 
ing them up so that beginners become confused as to who or what is correct 
and who or what is deviant. This is the arousing [of mistaken views] based 
on [becoming accomplished in] the teachings [of mundane knowledge such 
as those] of the Vedas. 

Each single type of heterodox path includes attaining three types [of 
mistaken views]; with respect to people there are seven types [of mistaken 
views]. That is, there are three types of single [mistaken views], three types of 
multiple [mistaken views], and one type of [all-]inclusive [mistaken views]. 
It is the same for the other two heterodox paths, so together there are twenty- 
one differences that can be attained. With regard to the six [heterodox] 
teachers, each has three [types of mistaken views] for a total of eighteen. 
With regard to people they can attain many or few [mistaken views], but 
there are forty-two types of differences that can be attained. 

There are differences in the arousing of views by people like Vatsiputra 
or of the [Mahayana] Vaipulya. Again there are three types of single [mis- 
taken views], three types of multiple [mistaken views], and one type of [all-] 
inclusive [mistaken views]. 

As for the differences in arousing deviant views by those within [the 
Buddha Dharma], if we look at each and every gate or teaching and how it 
surmises with regard to the principle of the [Buddhist] path, and distinguish 
them carefully, we can say that [for those who arouse attachment to the 
gate of Being] there is the attainment of the [mistaken] view of mindful- 
ness of [self-]nature, or the liberation through [imperfect] wisdom BAH 
[as explained above]. It is the same for the other [three] gates. Whether you 
attain only one or attain many supranormal powers, such as mastering [the 
power of] flight, there is the attainment of the views of the mindfulness of 
both [the principle and the actual], and liberation from both [wisdom and 
concentration]. If you master both supranormal powers and wisdom, but are 
not able to teach the Dharma, you should enquire into the sütras and trea- 
tises, or listen to the teaching of others, and thus become proficient in the 
technical details [of the Buddhist teachings], whether at the bottom having a 
penetrating knowledge of [worldly information such as that of] the Vedas, or 
at the top having a penetrating knowledge of Mahayana, always using your 
own views to digest all the teachings, and using the teachings to adorn your 
own views. As for the four gates, each has three types [of mistaken views], 
and with regard to people again there are seven meanings. Whether [134c] 
for the Shared, Distinct, or Perfect [Teachings], the four gates each involves 
directly arousing the understanding or liberation of [imperfect] wisdom & 
B£, and each involves the transformations of supranormal powers, and each 
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involves knowledge of internal and external texts, so that you yourself claim 
to have the Path and the truth, and others say that this is a high achievement. 
Now, however, we must say that these are mistaken views. One gate has 
seven [variations], giving a total of eighty-four types [of mistaken views]. 
Again, previously we have discussed differences [in mistaken views] in 
general; now we should discuss each one of the differences [specifically]. The 
three heterodox paths and the six [heterodox] teachers may be the same in 
arousing [a kind of] universal wisdom or knowledge, whether it be a uni- 
versal knowledge of the [mistaken] view of Being, or a universal knowledge 
of the [mistaken] view of nothingness. In this way these various types of 
universal wisdom or knowledge are distinct in what they reason about, and 
therefore the wisdom or knowledge of the views are different. Each affirms 
what it apprehends, and denies that of others. The Lotus Sütra says, "Ihe 
jackals are already dead.” This clarifies that when the sharp afflictions arise, 
the dull afflictions have already sunk [out of sight]; therefore it is said that 
they “are already dead.” It then says, “The great evil beasts compete to come 
and chew on them,’ that is, the single view that you are attached to is able 
to devour all [other] views. [The Ta chih tu lun says,] "[A Brahmin named] 
*Vivadabala [Great Debator] said that all of these teachers ultimately have 
an ultimate path, but Mrgasiras [Deer Head] was the most supreme.” You 


“The jackals are already dead” F fij 
xt and “The great evil beasts compete to 
come and chew on them" ;E X EBABAGK & 
Wi: phrases from the parable of the burn- 
ing house. See the Lotus Sütra, T 9.14a27- 
28. Hurvitz (67 [63]) translates: 

Since the bands of yeh-kan [jackals] 
Were already dead, 

The great malignant beasts, 
Racing to the spot, devoured them. 


*Vivadabala said that all of these teach- 
ers ultimately have an ultimate path, but 
Mrgasiras was the most supreme i JZ. 
— UJ 8E bi ef A FC Fe 1 ESAS —: see the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.193b8-29. Chodron (2, 
841-45) translates: 

Moreover, in Vaisali there was a brahma- 
carin named *Vivadabala. The Licchavi 
granted him a large sum of money to 
go to debate with the Buddha. Having 
accepted the engagement, he prepared 
five hundred arguments during the night 
and the next day, accompanied by the 


Licchavis, he went to the Buddha. He 
asked the Buddha: “Is there one defini- 
tive Path (atyantikamarga) or are there 
many?” The Buddha replied: “There is 
but one definitive Path and not many.” 
The brahmacarin continued: “The Bud- 
dha speaks of only one single Path and yet 
the heretical teachers (tirthika) each have 
their own definitive path; therefore there 
are many paths and not just one.” The 
Buddha answered: “Even though the her- 
etics have many paths, not one of them 
is the true Path. Why? Because all these 
paths that are attached to wrong views 
(mithyddrstyabhinivista) do not merit the 
name of definitive path.” Again the Bud- 
dha asked the brahmacarin: “[ According 
to you,] did the brahmacarin Mrgasiras 
find the (true) Path?” Vivadabala replied: 
"Mrgasiras is the foremost of all those 
who have found the Path? Now at that 
time, the venerable Mrgasiras, who had 
become a bhiksu, was standing behind 
the Buddha and was fanning him. Then 
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should know that such “universal knowledge” each has its own differences, 
up to and including the universal knowledge of the four gates of the Tripitaka 
Teachings, the universal knowledge of the gates of Mahayana, and each 
have their attachments due to [mistaken] views, and mutually swallow and 
devour each other. Each is different, and should be understood accordingly. 

Next, differences in the phenomena of supranormal powers [is as fol- 
lows]. Supranormal powers are attained with dhyana as the cause, but there 
are differences in the attainment of dhyana. Heterodox paths outside [of 
Buddhism] arouse supranormal powers always with the [four] basic dhyana 
meditations as the cause, or [arouse them] with the first, second, third, or 
fourth [dhyana]; the power and function [of the supranormal powers] are 
different depending on their causes. The internal [Buddhist] deviant views 
also have the [four] basic dhyana meditations as the cause, or have “pure 
dhyana’ as the cause. The superiority or inferiority of the functioning of these 
supranormal powers depends on the shallowness or depth of their causes. 
The Ta chih tu lun says, “The functioning of supranormal powers is extensive 
when it is based on [proper] causes; the functioning of supranormal powers 
is inferior when there are not [sufficient] causes.” Moreover, dhyana medita- 
tion is the actual practice & and supranormal powers are its functioning FA, 
and both correspond to the “adornments of meritorious virtue,” so there is 


the Buddha asked Vivadabala: “Do 
you not recognize this bhiksu?” The 
brahmacarin recognized [his friend] 
and, learning that he had become con- 
verted, bowed his head in shame. Then 
the Buddha spoke these stanzas of the 


Do not follow these antagonisms. 
Vivadabala, you should know 

That, for me and my disciples, 
There is no mistake and no truth. 

What are you searching for here? 


Do you want to confuse my teaching? 


Arthavarga): In the end, you will not have the pos- 
Each person speaks of an Absolute sibility to do so. 
And is passionately attached to it. The Omniscient One is difficult to con- 
Each one accepts this and not that; quer 
But none of that is the Absolute. [To attack him] is to go down to your 
own defeat. 


These people enter into debate. 
Discussing their reasons Ta chih tu lun says, “The function- 
They show their agreement and dis- ing of supranormal powers is extensive 
agreement in turn when it is based on [proper] causes; the 
Vanquisher or vanquished, they feel functioning of supranormal powers is 
sadness or joy. inferior when there are not [sufficient] 
Conqueror, they fall into the pit of causes" Jam Z o Pr FA it FA sR PTT DL LIH 


pride, 3825: the classical commentaries admit 
Conquered, they fall into the prisonof that the source of this phrase is unknown, 
sadness. and sAT database searches yielded no hits 


This is why those who are wise people in the Ta chih tu lun. 
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no place or reason for them to compete. But, if you compare their causes, 
they are all different in their functioning. 

Next is differences in [various worldly learning such as] the Vedas. 
Those of heterodox paths outside [of Buddhism] arouse [views] and read 
texts on "regulating the home and aiding the world" Ritt. The books are 
not the same [for everyone], and each of their contents is different. Those 
who read much [of these texts] have an extensive knowledge, but those [who 
read] few have a narrow knowledge. They have a lasting pride and think 
themselves great, but all depend on different texts. As for those of heterodox 
views within [Buddhism] who do not arouse such views and do not read the 
texts of heterodox paths external [to Buddhism], their knowledge is narrow. 
Those who do read [these texts] have an extensive knowledge. Those who 
do not arouse [views] nor read the texts of the Tripitaka Teachings do not 
know [much] about the names and characteristics of this world, and so their 
knowledge and views are narrow. Those who do read [these texts] have an 
extensive knowledge. Those who do not arouse [views] nor read the texts 
of the Mahayana do not know about the names and characteristics of the 
transcendent world, so their knowledge is narrow. Those who do read [these 
texts] have an extensive knowledge. You should thus know that the teach- 
ings of [worldly knowledge such as] the Vedas all have differences, phrase 
by phrase. 

Next is to summarize the difference among the deviant views. Both those 
internal and external [to Buddhism] clarify matters of wisdom concerning 
the principle [of the truth], of supranormal powers, and of various texts. If 
you establish virtues and regulate your mind, and respect others and humble 
yourself, then your voice will move others. But just as it is difficult to tell if 
the fruit of the àmra [mango] [135a] is mature, so [it is difficult to tell] what 
is good and bad [or fine and ugly] under the sun, and to measure wrong 
and right. But now it is very easy to judge [these mistaken views]. As for the 
seven types of different [views] of Kapila [and so forth], if you examine their 
root, they all arise from a deviant [or false] view of nothingness. Suppose you 
surmise that "results are included in the causes,' denying all other teachings 
and only affirming this one option, and you manifest various supranormal 
powers and influence the mundane worldly people of the times, lead people 
to believe and accept [the view] that results are included in the causes, quote 
from different traditions of [worldly texts such as] the Vedas, so that [the 
understanding of various] names and characteristics [of things] are adorned 
with [the idea that] results are included in the causes, establish your prac- 
tices on this basis and rely on this purport for the tendency [of your prac- 
tice]. If [the idea that] "the results are included in the causes" is the ultimate 
teaching and you become attached to it, then you will be physically, verbally, 
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and mentally moved to produce immeasurable offences, as explained below. 
Because of this you can examine and know that this is the heterodox path 
of Kapila. That of Ulüka and Rsabha are likewise; they start by arousing the 
deviant view of nothingness, and finally return [to this purport] and become 
attached to it. Vatsiputra is also like this. The four gates of Hinayana and 
Mahayana should also be understood in accordance with this. 

If these [mistaken views] are examined as to their original basis 7745, 
and are investigated by returning to their gist 5575, [their differences can be 
seen] as the flow of clear and muddy [waters] are distinct [from each other], 
and the varieties of beans and barley [can be distinguished]. How can you 
exaggerate and put [the teachings of] Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu on a par with 
that of the Buddha Dharma, or mix up and confuse the deviant views from 
the correct!? [On what basis] can you extract the Mahayana as different from 
the Hinayana? If your own practice [for your own benefit] is not clear, how 
can you save others? Both the teacher and the disciple will fall together [into 
mistaken views]. 


3. The Faults of Mistaken Views [135213] 


Third is to clarify the faults [of mistaken views], in two parts: 1. Clarifying 
the faults, and 2. Lining up and determining [the true and the false]. 


1. Clarifying the Faults of Mistaken Views [135a13] 


First is clarifying the faults [of mistaken views]. 


1. Mistaken Views of Non-Buddhist Paths [135214] 


In India there were basically three [types of mistaken views], and the same 
can be said of China. Chou Hung-cheng interpreted the three gists [of 
Chinese traditions] saying that the [Book of] Changes makes judgements 
based on the eight trigrams /\#}, and Yin-yang [reveals] good and bad 
fortune; these clarify the gist of things in terms of their existence. Lao- 


As explained below: it appears that 
Chih-i meant to explain this in more 
detail in his final, tenth chapter, which 
remain unfinished. See also the discussion 
of this idea of “returning to the purport” 
in the final section of the opening sum- 
mary at 21a25-b8. 

The flow of clear and muddy 77 iit: 
this image is also known as a metaphor for 
distinguishing between good and evil. 


Chou Hung-cheng (Zhou Hong- 
zheng) ALKE]: a contemporary (487- 
565) who passed away when Chih-i was 
thirty-three years old. The Biography of 
T'ien-tai Chih-che, T 50.192c, points out 
that he attended the lectures by Chih-i 
that became the Fa hua hsüan-i, and his 
name appears in many of the other classi- 
cal Buddhist biographies. 
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tzu's “fusing with the void" IER clarifies the gist in terms of nothingness. 
Chuang-tzu's “spontaneity” H^^ clarifies the gist in terms of both existence 
and nothingness. The various branches [of these traditions] all emerge from 
the original founders, so for now I will clarify their faults in these terms. 

As Chuang-tzu said, "rich and poor, suffering and pleasure, right and 
wrong [or positive and negative], attainment and loss; all are spontaneous.” 
To say that things are spontaneous is to deny [the idea of] results; to not dis- 
cuss previous karma is to deny [the idea of] causes. The regulation of ritual 
propriety and the ideal of benevolence are for protecting our physical bodies 
and bringing peace to the country; if these things are not practiced, it will 


As Chuang-tzu said, "rich and poor, 
suffering and pleasure, right and wrong, 
attainment and loss; all are spontane- 


see the "Autumn Floods" section of the 
Chuang-tzu. WATSON (Chuang Tzu: Basic 
Writings, 97-100) translates the context: 


“You can't discuss the ocean with a well 
frog—he' limited by the space he lives 
in. You cant discuss ice with a summer 
insect—he's bound to a single season. 
You can't discuss the Way with a cramped 
scholar—he's shackled by his doctrines. 
Now you have come out beyond your 
banks and borders and have seen the 
great sea—so you realize your own petti- 
ness. From now on it will be possible to 
talk to you about the Great Principle....” 

“Well, then,” said the Lord of the River, 
"if I recognize the hugeness of heaven 
and earth and the smallness of the tip of 
a hair, will that do?" 

“No indeed,” said Jo of the North Sea. 
"There is no end to the weighing of 
things, no stop to time, no constancy 
to the division of lots, no fixed rule to 
beginning and end. Therefore great wis- 
dom observes both far and near, and 
for that reason recognizes small without 
considering it paltry, recognizes large 
without considering it unwieldy, for it 
knows that there is no end to the weigh- 
ing of things. It has a clear understanding 
of past and present, and for that reason 
it spends a long time without finding it 
tedious, a short time without fretting at 


its shortness, for it knows that time has 
no stop. It perceives the nature of full- 
ness and emptiness, and for that reason it 
does not delight if it acquires something 
nor worry if it loses it, for it knows that 
there is no constancy to the division of 
lots...” 

“Therefore the Great Man in his actions 
will not harm others, but he makes no 
show of benevolence or charity. He will 
not move for the sake of profit, but he 
does not despise the porter at the gate. 
He will not wrangle for goods or wealth, 
but he makes no show of refusing or 
relinquishing them. He will not enlist the 
help of others in his work, but he makes 
no show of being self-supporting, and 
he does not despise the greedy and base. 
His actions differ from those of the mob, 
but he makes no show of uniqueness or 
eccentricity. He is content to stay behind 
with the crowd, but he does not despise 
those who run forward to flatter and 
fawn. All the titles and stipends of the age 
are not enough to stir him to exertion; all 
its penalties and censures are not enough 
to make him feel shame. He knows that 
no line can be drawn between right and 
wrong, no border can be fixed between 
great and small.” 


For a detailed discussion of Chih-i’s 
take on the Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu tra- 
ditions, see Ikeda Rosans article “Tendai 


kyogaku to rósó shis” in Komazawa Dai- 
gaku Bukkyogaku ronshü 21 (1990). 
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lead to the extinction of the family and the death of the household [lineage]. 
However, they merely establish virtues for the current world, and do not 
provide guidance for retribution or reward in the next world, which means 
that results are denied, but causes are not denied. If it is said that felicitous 
matters flow over into the next life, then, if lined up with the previous [teach- 
ing], this means that there both are results [in future lives] and there are no 
results [in future lives]. 

Each single [tradition] has three practices. [First, in terms of the view of 
existence:] 1. by surmising existence, you practice good deeds; 2. by surmis- 
ing existence, you practice evil deeds; and 3. by surmising existence, you 
practice neutral deeds. As it is said, the principle of the matter is as it should 
be #247 fI: that is, riches should not be actively sought, poverty should not 
be bitterly avoided, and birth and life is not necessarily a matter for rejoic- 
ing, and why should death be dreadfully feared? With this “empty mind" J£ 
‘Ly you can dwell in riches without being haughty, and can dwell in extreme 
poverty without discomfort. If your covetous and angry mind has ceased, 
and you have embraced a calm and peaceful [mind], you can instruct others 
in the way of natural spontaneity, and entice people to realize the principle 
[of the truth]. These are the [positive] attainments of this [view]. However, 
such attainments are of many types [and not all are positive]. If you say 
[135b] that there are never any desires and this sublimity is contemplated, 
then what are the desires that are missing? [In the past people have] declined 
[social] rank and rejected official posts, and "washed their ears and returned 
the bulls" in order to guard their lofty aspirations. This involves rejecting the 
desires of this realm of desires and aiming for the higher and superior goal 
of sublime liberation, that is, the sublime [attainment] of the first dhyana 
meditations. How do you know that these are attained? In the Chuang-tzu 
the [Yellow] Emperor asks about the Way, and [learns that] by contemplating 
mysterious energies you can perceive the various things within your body. 


Decline rank and reject official posts 
BRE SE THA: a reference to cases "where 
an exemplar of rightness 3€ declines a 
governmental position (usually the posi- 
tion of emperor) that is not rightfully his" 
(personal note from Michael Ing; see also 
Sarah ALLEN, The Heir and the Sage). Also, 
see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 124b17. 


Washed ears and returned the bull iX 
H 3^: this saying has been used previ- 
ously; see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 124b17. 


In the Chuang-tzu the Emperor asks 


about the Way, and by contemplating 
mysterious energies you can perceive the 
various things within your body #22 
TEERAA AED: see the dialogue 
between the Yellow Emperor #7 and 
Guang Cheng-zi rk T. in the "Letting 
Be" 4£% chapter of the Chuang-tzu. Legge 
translates: 
Huang-Di [the Yellow Emperor] had 
been on the throne for nineteen years, 
and his ordinances were in operation all 
through the kingdom, when he heard 
that Guang Cheng-zi was living on the 
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summit of Kong-tong, and went to see 
him. “I have heard,’ he said, “that you, 
Sir, are well acquainted with the perfect 
Dao. I venture to ask you what is the 
essential thing in it. I wish to take the 
subtlest influences of heaven and earth, 
and assist with them the (growth of the) 
five cereals for the (better) nourishment 
of the people. I also wish to direct the 
(operation of the) Yin and Yang, so as to 
secure the comfort of all living beings. 
How shall I proceed to accomplish those 
objects?" Kong Tong-zi replied, "What 
you wish to ask about is the original sub- 
stance of all things; what you wish to 
have the direction of is that substance as 
it was shattered and divided. According 
to your government of the world, the 
vapours of the clouds, before they were 
collected, would descend in rain; the 
herbs and trees would shed their leaves 
before they became yellow; and the light 
of the sun and moon would hasten to 
extinction. Your mind is that of a flatterer 
with his plausible words—it is not fit that 
I should tell you the perfect Dao.” 
Huang-Di withdrew, gave up (his gov- 
ernment of) the kingdom, built him- 
self a solitary apartment, spread in it a 
mat of the white mo grass, dwelt in it 
unoccupied for three months, and then 
went again to seek an interview with (the 
recluse). Kong Tong-zi was then lying 
down with his head to the south. Huang- 
Di, with an air of deferential submission, 
went forward on his knees, twice bowed 
low with his face to the ground, and 
asked him, saying, "I have heard that you, 
Sir, are well acquainted with the perfect 
Dao—I venture to ask how I should rule 
my body, in order that it may continue 
for a long time.” Kong Tong-zi hastily 
rose, and said, "A good question! Come 
and I will tell you the perfect Dao. Its 
essence is (surrounded with) the deepest 
obscurity; its highest reach is in darkness 
and silence. There is nothing to be seen; 
nothing to be heard. When it holds the 
spirit in its arms in stillness, then the 
bodily form of itself will become correct. 


You must be still; you must be pure; not 
subjecting your body to toil, not agitating 
your vital force—then you may live for 
long. When your eyes see nothing, your 
ears hear nothing, and your mind knows 
nothing, your spirit will keep your body, 
and the body will live long. Watch over 
what is within you, shut up the avenues 
that connect you with what is external— 
much knowledge is pernicious. I (will) 
proceed with you to the summit of the 
Grand Brilliance, where we come to the 
source of the bright and expanding (ele- 
ment); I will enter with you the gate of 
the Deepest Obscurity, where we come 
to the source of the dark and repress- 
ing (element). There heaven and earth 
have their controllers; there the Yin and 
Yang have their Repositories. Watch over 
and keep your body, and all things will 
of themselves give it vigour. I maintain 
the (original) unity (of these elements), 
and dwell in the harmony of them. In 
this way I have cultivated myself for one 
thousand and two hundred years, and 
my bodily form has undergone no decay.’ 

Huang-Di twice bowed low with his 
head to the ground, and said, “In Kong 
Tong-zi we have an example of what is 
called Heaven.” The other said, “Come, 
and I will tell you: (The perfect Dao) is 
something inexhaustible, and yet men 
all think it has an end; it is something 
unfathomable, and yet men all think its 
extreme limit can be reached. He who 
attains to my Dao, if he be in a high posi- 
tion, will be one of the August ones, and 
in a low position, will be a king. He who 
fails in attaining it, in his highest attain- 
ment will see the light, but will descend 
and be of the Earth. At present all things 
are produced from the Earth and return 
to the Earth. Therefore I will leave you, 
and enter the gate of the Unending, to 
enjoy myself in the fields of the Illimit- 
able. I will blend my light with that of 
the sun and moon, and will endure while 
heaven and earth endure. If men agree 
with my views, I will be unconscious of it; 
if they keep far apart from them, I will be 
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To take this as the Way resembles the supranormal powers, insights, and 
contemplations that are aroused in the sublime attainments of the first [stage 
of] dhyana meditations. 

If we say that the causes of suffering have covetous desires as their basis, 
then being liberated from covetous desires is the attainment of nirvana. This 
means that there are no desires in the triple world, that this is the attain- 
ment of the sublimity of extinction and cessation #KIL#) and the sublimity 
of liberation x< $^. Again, this dharma is called “undefiled” [by attach- 
ments]; if this dharma is defiled [by attachments], then nirvana is defiled 
[by attachments]. If there are no such defiled desires, you have attained the 
One Path of subtle sublimity. If these desires are made sublime, then there 
is neither desires nor the sublime. What, then, is attained? Since they do not 
know the desires of the realm of desires, nor the sublimity of the first [stage 
of] dhyana meditations, how can they know the sublimity that follows after 
desires [have ceased]? Even if we tentatively suppose that they will advance 
gradually in accordance with their capabilities, so that there can be a “veiled” 
discussion of desires and sublimity, they cannot attain a clear expression [of 
this] nor explain the full meaning. However, if you stop calculated desires, 
and contemplate the sublimity of spontaneity, then dangerously biased 
actions are already removed, and the wind of benevolence is present. These 
all surmise existence and spontaneity to perform good. 

Again, if you surmise spontaneity and a natural, carefree spirit or energy, 
without any attempt to follow good, and even though you do not move to 
actively produce evil, if the spirit of harmony ifl is wounded, this cannot 
be said to be “spontaneous.” Even though there is no grasping or abandon- 
ing, this is merely acting "neutrally" [without good or evil], and since karmic 
actions are not yet extinguished, who can doubt that eventually you will 
receive [karmic] recompense? Those who surmise spontaneity and produce 
evil say that the myriad things are all spontaneous, and so they produce evil 
as they wish, and finally return to spontaneity. This, however, can hardly 
be considered a "lack of desire,” but rather is unrestrained desire. This is 
the opposite of "sublime" and instead is “crude.” Chuang-tzu rejected [the 
Confucian ideal of] benevolence and righteousness, saying that although 
promoting the ideal of benevolence and righteousness restrains minor rob- 


unconscious of it; they may all die, and I 


throw the country 4/5] FRAC 3&5 8E D /] 3s 


will abide alone!" 

See also the translation by Burton 
Watson, Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, 
118-20. 

Chuang-tzu rejected [the ideal of] 
benevolence and righteousness ... over- 


PAKAR SELLER BI: see the chapter 
on “The Robber Kih" ih in which a great 
robber lectures Confucius on the inad- 
equacy of his ideals. Here is an excerpt, 
from Legges translation, at http://oaks. 
nvg.org/zhuangzi28-.html#29: 
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bery, it has no effect on major robbery, and this becomes a scheme that will 
overthrow the country. But basically [Chuang-tzus idea of] stopping desires 
through spontaneity promotes a spontaneity that produces evil. This mean- 
ing should be known. 

Next, with regard to mistaken views in India, the [mistaken] view of emp- 
tiness is the strongest, so now I will discuss advantages and faults with regard 
to this [mistaken view of emptiness]. There are three types of [mistaken] 
views of emptiness: 1. deconstructing the causes but not deconstructing the 


"There is no greater robber than you are; 
why does not all the world call you the 
Robber Khiu, instead of styling me the 
Robber Kih? 

"You prevailed by your sweet speeches 
on Tzu-lu, and made him your follower; 
you made him put away his high cap, lay 
aside his long sword, and receive your 
instructions, so that all the world said, 
'Khung Khiu is able to arrest violence 
and repress the wrong-doer'; but in the 
end, when Tzu-lu wished to slay the ruler 
of Wei, and the affair proved unsuccess- 
ful, his body was exhibited in pickle over 
the eastern gate of the capital; so did your 
teaching of him come to nothing. 

"Do you call yourself a scholar of tal- 
ent, a sage? Why, you were twice driven 
out of Lu; you had to run away from Wei; 
you were reduced to extremity in Khi; 
you were held in a state of siege between 
Khan and Zhai; there is no resting-place 
for your person in the kingdom; your 
instructions brought Tzu-lu to pickle. 
Such have been the misfortunes (attend- 
ing your course). You have done no good 
either for yourself or for others; how can 
your doctrines be worth being thought 
much of? 

“There is no one whom the world exalts 
so much as it does Hwang-Ti, and still 
he was not able to perfect his virtue, but 
fought in the wilderness of Ko-lu, till the 
blood flowed over a hundred li. Yao was 
not kind to his son. Shun was not filial. 
Yü was paralysed on one side. Tang ban- 
ished his sovereign. King Wu smote Kau. 
King Wan was imprisoned in Yu-li. These 
are the six men of whom the world thinks 


the most highly, yet when we accurately 
consider their history, we see that for the 
sake of gain they all disallowed their true 
(nature), and did violence to its proper 
qualities and tendencies: their conduct 
cannot be thought of but with deep 
shame.... 

“I cast from me, Khiu, all that you say. 
Be quick and go. Hurry back and say not 
a word more. Your Way is only a wild 
recklessness, deceitful, artful, vain, and 
hypocritical. It is not available to com- 
plete the true (nature of man); it is not 
worth talking about!" 

Confucius bowed twice, and hur- 
ried away. He went out at the door, and 
mounted his carriage. Three times he 
missed the reins as he tried to take hold 
of them. His eyes were dazed, and he 
could not see; and his color was that of 
slaked lime. He laid hold of the cross-bar, 
holding his head down, and unable to 
draw his breath.... 


See also the translation by Burton Wat- 
son, Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, 325-31. 


Three types of mistaken views of 
emptiness 7E 5,23 =: see the passage in 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.193c21-194a17, 
soon after the passage just quoted above. 
Chodron (2, 846-48) translates: 


Question. There are three kinds of wrong 
view: i. Denying the retribution of sins 
and merits without denying sin and 
merit, denying the fruit of retribution 
of causes and conditions without deny- 
ing causes and conditions, denying the 
future existence without denying the 
present existence; ii. Denying the retri- 
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results, and deconstructing the results but not deconstructing the causes; 2. 
deconstructing both causes and results, and not deconstructing all dharmas; 
and 3. deconstructing causes, results, and all dharmas. [In this context] "all 


bution of sins and merits and also sin and 
merit, denying the fruit of retribution 
of causes and conditions and also deny- 
ing the causes and conditions, denying 
the future lifetime and also denying the 
present lifetime; avoiding, however, the 
denial of all dharmas; iii. Denying all 
dharmas to the extent of rendering them 
non-existent (asat). [You], supporter of 
emptiness, who proclaim [all dharmas] 
to be empty of reality and non-existence, 
how are you different from this third 
wrong view? 

Answer. - 1. The person of wrong view 
ends up at emptiness by suppressing all 
dharmas, whereas the supporter of emp- 
tiness considers dharmas as empty of any 
reality, indestructible and unchangeable. 

2. The person of wrong view declares 
all dharmas to be empty and non-exis- 
tent, but grasps the empty nature of these 
dharmas (dharmánam sünyalaksanam 
udgrhnati) and talks about it. The sup- 
porter of emptiness knows the emptiness 
of dharmas but does not grasp the char- 
acteristic and does not talk about it. 

3. Furthermore, the person of wrong 
view, although he verbally professes 
universal emptiness, loves when he has 
the occasion to love, is angry when he 
has the occasion to be angry, is proud 
when he has the occasion to be proud, 
makes a mistake when he has the occa- 
sion to make a mistake; thus he is lying to 
himself. For the disciple of the Buddha, 
who truly knows emptiness, the mind 
is unshakeable (anifijya, aksobhya), the 
fetters (samyojana) do not arise where 
normally they would arise. In the same 
way that space (ākāśa) cannot be tar- 
nished by fire nor soaked by a shower, so 
no kinds of passions (klesa) can become 
attached to the mind of the supporter of 
emptiness. 

4. Furthermore, the person of wrong 


view talks about the non-existence [of 
dharmas], but the latter does not origi- 
nate so much from desire (trsná) as from 
cause and condition (hetupratyaya); on 
the other hand, true emptiness comes 
from desire, and that is a difference. If 
the four boundless ones (apramanacitta) 
and pure dharmas (visuddhadharma), 
because their object (alambana) is 
unreal, are thus unable to produce the 
true knowledge of emptiness, what can 
be said then of wrong view? 

5. Furthermore, these (imperfect) views 
are called wrong views (mithyadrsti); the 
correct seeing of emptiness is called 
right view (samyagdrsti). The person 
who practices wrong views, in the pres- 
ent lifetime, passes as an evil person; 
later he will fall into the hells. The per- 
son who practices the true knowledge of 
emptiness acquires fame in the present 
lifetime, later he will become a Buddha. 
These two people differ from one another 
like water and fire, ambrosia (amrta) and 
a poisonous drug (visausadhi), nectar 
(sudha), the food of the gods, and rotten 
garbage. 

6. Furthermore, in true emptiness there 
is the concentration of the emptiness of 
emptiness (Sinyatasiunyatasamadhi). In 
emptiness wrongly perceived, there is 
indeed emptiness but not the concentra- 
tion of the emptiness of emptiness. 

7. Furthermore, the person who con- 
templates true emptiness possesses, 
from the beginning, immense [qualities] 
by way of generosity (dana), morality 
(sila), and dhyana; his mind is soft and 
gentle (mrdutaraunacitta) and his fet- 
ters (samyojana) are light; later he will 
obtain true emptiness. These advantages 
are absent in [the person] of wrong view: 
he wants to grasp (grahana) emptiness 
only by means of speculation, analysis 
and wrong concepts. 
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dharmas” refers to the three kinds of unconditioned [nothingness]. How is 
the third type of heterodox path different from the Buddha Dharma? 

The Ta chih tu lun clarifies that the emptiness of the Mahayana and 
Hinayana are different in [directly realizing its] essence and [attaining it] 
analytically. Heterodox paths also [realize emptiness through] essence and 


Three [kinds of] unconditioned 
[nothingness] =#: three “things” 
that are unchanging and unconditioned: 
unconditioned empty space (akàsa), 
unconditioned chosen extinction (that 
is, nirvana) (pratisamkhya-nirodha), 
and unconditioned unchosen extinction 
(apratisamkhya-nirodha). 

The emptiness of the Mahayana and 
Hinayana are different: see, for example, 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.147c21-148a22. 
Chodron (2, 576-81) translates: 


The Atomist. — It is impossible that every 
object (drvaya) exists indiscriminately 
only by virtue of the complex of causes 
and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). 
Thus, the ultimate atoms, because of their 
extreme subtlety (paramasuksmatvat), 
have no parts (bhàága, avayava) and, hav- 
ing no parts, have no complex (samágri). 
Being coarse (sthüla, audárika), cloth is 
susceptible to being torn (rüpana), but 
how could the ultimate atom, that has no 
parts, be broken? 

Answer: 1. The extremely tiny does 
not exist; this is said mistakenly. Why? 
Because coarseness (sthülatva) and sub- 
tleness (süksmatva) are relative concepts 
(parasparapeksika). The subtle exists in 
contrast with the coarse and this subtle 
always has something more subtle than 
itself. 

2. Moreover, if there existed a substance 
(rüpa) in the state of ultimate atom 
(paramanu), it would entail tenfold spa- 
tial division (dasadighbhagabheda); but if 
it entailed the tenfold sparial division, it 
would not be a question of the ultimate 
atom. On the other hand, if there is not 
tenfold spatial division, it is not a ques- 
tion of matter. 


3. Furthermore, if the ultimate atom 
existed, it would have spatial subdivision 
(ākāśapariccheda); but if there is sub- 
division, it cannot be a question of the 
ultimate atom. 

4. If the ultimate atom existed, color 
(rupa), smell (gandha), taste (rasa) and 
touchable (sparstavya) would occur as a 
function of the parts (bhaga); but it can- 
not be a question of the ultimate atom 
there where color, smell, taste and touch- 
able function as parts. 

Try as one may to argue about the 
ultimate atom, this is why it cannot be 
established. The sütra says: “All matter 
(rüpa), whether coarse (audarika) or 
subtle (suksma), inner (adhyátman) or 
outer (bahirdha), if considered generally, 
is transitory (anitya) and non-substantial 
(anatmaka),” but it does not say that ulti- 
mate atoms exist. This is called the emp- 
tiness of the division into parts. 

Moreover, for those who contemplate 
emptiness (sanyatádarsin), matter exists 
as a function of the mind (cittanuparivar- 
tin). Thus these contemplatives (dhyayin) 
see matter as being earth (prthivi), water 
(ap-), fire (tejas) or wind (vayu), as being 
blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (lohita) or 
absolutely empty (atyantasinya). And in 
the same way they can contemplate the 
ten views of the object as totality of the 
object (krtsnayatana). 
[Darukkhandhakasutta]. The Buddha, 
who was dwelling on Grdhrakütaparvata, 
went one day to the city of Rajagrha 
along with the assembly of bhiksus. 
Seeing a large piece of wood (change ta 
houei "great water" to ta mou "big piece 
of wood" or *mahàádáruskandha") in the 
middle of the path, the Buddha spread 
out his mat (nisadana), sat down and 
said to the monks: “A bhiksu entered into 
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analysis; how is this different [from Buddhism]? [The answer is that] het- 
erodox paths follow deviant [understandings of] causes and conditions, or 
[teach] that there are no causes and conditions. Whether through analysis 
or [direct realization of its] essence, they may conclude that ultimately 
things are empty, but whether through analysis or [direct realization of] 
essence, the Buddha's disciples know from the causes and conditions of 
passionate attachments that things are ultimately empty. Someone has 
said, “Deconstructing words [through analysis] is not [the same as directly 
realizing] the essence.’ Now, to clarify this, [135c] the Middle Treatise from 
beginning to end has “deconstructing” as its theme, and “deconstructing” is 
a different way to express [realizing] the essence. Therefore we do not distin- 
guish wrong and right and large [Mahayana] and small [Hinayana] in these 
terms. We rely only on the Ta chih tu lun to analyze the correct [understand- 
ing of] causes and conditions differently than that of heterodox paths, and 
to [directly realize] the essence of the correct [understanding of] causes and 
conditions differently than that of the Hinayana. 


trance (dhyánapravista) and, endowed 
with mastery of mind (cetovasiprapta), 
would be able to change this big piece of 
wood (read ta mou) into earth (prthivi) 
and this would be real earth. Why? 
Because the earth element exists in the 
wood. He would also be able to change 
it into water (ap-), into fire (tejas) into 
wind (vayu), into gold (suvarna), into sil- 
ver (rájata) and into all kinds of precious 
substances (nanavidharatnadravya); and 
they would all be real. Why? Because the 
elements (dhatu) of all these things exist 
in the wood (read mou). 

2. Moreover, it is the same as in the 
case of a beautiful woman; the volup- 
tuous man (kámesu mithyacárin) who 
sees her, takes her to be a pure wonder 
and his heart clings to her; the ascetic 
given to contemplation of the disgust- 


if he was looking at a piece of wood. If 
this beauty were truly pure, the four men 
who were looking at it should all see it 
as fine (Subha); if it were truly ugly, all 
should see it as ugly (asubha). But, [as 
this is not the case], we know that beauty 
and ugliness are in the mind (citta) and 
outwardly (bahirdha) there is nothing 
fixed (niyata). It is as if one were looking 
at the void (sunya). 

3. Finally, because the eighteen emp- 
tinesses (astadasasünyatá) are found 
in matter, it appears as empty (Sunya) 
on being examined; being empty, it 
is non-existent (anupalabdha). In the 
same way, all wealth (amisadravya) 
resulting from causes and conditions 
(pratityasamutpanna) is empty (sünya) 
and absolutely non-existent (atyantanu- 
palabdha). 

Someone has said, “Deconstructing 


ing (asubhabhàávana), on looking at this 
woman, finds all sorts of defects without 
any beauty; her rival, when she sees her, 
feels jealousy (irsyà) hatred (dvesa) and 
bad feelings; she does not want to look 
at her, as if she were ugly. On looking at 
this woman, the voluptuous man feels 
neither attraction nor repulsion: it is as 


words is not the essence" 4 A Eo WEEE 
#8; it is not known to whom this refers. 


Rely only on the Ta chih tu lun to ana- 
lyze the correct ... of the Hinayana {8 tk 
Am Er 1E DER SS FB SERIE PRR) FE: see 
the passage at T 25.147c-1488b just quoted 
in the note above. 
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If you arouse a [mistaken] view of emptiness in terms of a wrong 
[understanding of] causes and conditions, again there are three types of 
actions [of good, evil, and neutral], but mostly evil is produced. Those who 
truly contemplate emptiness know that things arise from passionate attach- 
ments and do not produce good [deeds], let alone evil [deeds]. Those who 
arouse a [mistaken] view of emptiness do not argue over the fruits of their 
karmic rewards or wealth or status, but they do dispute over emptiness. They 
feel friendly and arouse passionate attachments toward those who agree with 
their own doctrine of emptiness, but they feud bitterly against those who 
praise [the idea of] existence and deny emptiness, and become angry and 
vexed, saying that people do not know emptiness, and so they arrogantly 
treat them like dirt. They do not have a proper awe toward the mind of 
emptiness and have no sense of propriety, and being unrestrained emotion- 
ally and indulging in desires, they destroy the correct view [of emptiness], 
proper demeanor, and a pure life, and after death they all should fall into hell. 

The six teachers [of the heterodox paths] say those who feel shame 
should fall into hell, and those who do not feel shame should not fall into 
hell. [According to this mistaken view,] whether they use the back of a 
[statue of the Buddha as a cutting board to mince] fish, or use sütra [paper to 
plaster folding] screens, or take a piss into a well during a thunderstorm, or 
rebel against their fathers and be arrogant toward their mothers, thus mak- 
ing advancing on the road [to enlightenment] more severe, they claim that 


so why should we talk about people com- 
mitting offences or having fortune. It is 
like when a craftsman builds a gate, who 
is to say how the lumber people will go, 
dwell, sit, or lie down? Sentient beings 
are also like this. I$vara is like the crafts- 
man; sentient beings are like the lumber 
people [who just follow instructions]. In 


Six teachers say those who feel shame 
should fall into hell, and those who do 
not feel shame should not fall into hell 
ZN Bi zz o A A Mr DR. RU EN Hb aR A FE TE DL EN 
Ht: see the explanation of these “mistaken 
views" in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra at T 
12.719b17-26: 

Suppose a person murders or harms all 


sentient beings, but he feels no shame 
in his mind and heart, finally he will not 
fall into hell, as empty space does not 
accept dust-like objects or water. Some- 
one who feels shame [at doing evil deeds] 
will enter hell, like a great flood of water 
moistens the earth. All sentient being 
are subject to the actions of I$vara Att 
X. When Iévara is happy, people can 
be calm and happy; when he is angry, 
people suffer and are troubled. Whether 
sentient being commit offences or have 
fortune, it is due to the actions of I$vara, 


this way things happen; who is to say that 
there is an offence [to be punished]? 

The back of a [statue of the Buddha 
as a cutting board to mince] fish 7 @: 
following the explanation by Chan-jan 
(BT- V, 511). 

Use sütra [paper to plaster folding] 
screens Œ: again, following the expla- 
nation by Chan-jan (BT-V, 511). These are 
examples of terrible actions that would be 
done only by someone without a proper 
conscience. 
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these are not obstacles. But matters that are intimate are different from that 
which is unfamiliar, and they are not the same. If you yourself perform such 
debauched and evil deeds, and also teach them to others so that you perform 
these negative acts together, you will lose your propriety and be like a beast. 
How can you gain the approval of the world? [Those with this mistaken view] 
may say that there are no obstacles [created by evil deeds], but they do not 
dare to defy their lord or be arrogant toward their sovereign queen. They are 
begrudging of their own bodies, and so [the safety of] their physical bodies 
is [in fact considered] an obstacle. When such people directly arouse these 
[mistaken] views, these views [and their results] flame up, so that you can- 
not attain dhyàna [concentration] for a long time. If [these mistaken views 
arise] after you attain dhyana, much of the results of dhyana will be lost. The 
dhyàna [concentrations] after the arousing of these [mistaken] views are 
mostly demonic dhyanas %7 and demonic [supranormal] powers, such as 
prediction of good or bad fortune, or knowing the thoughts of others. 

Again, if we expansively consider [various worldly teachings such as] 
the Vedas, and provide evidence for this view and lead people to believe 
and accept it, since [these mistaken views] destroy worldly and transworldly 
good, this is like a man-eating dog which is not satisfied if even one view is 
not yet deconstructed. The mind with such a view [of negative emptiness] 
is satisfied when all dharmas are deconstructed, but just when it is satisfied, 
it again flares up. Internally [in this mind] there is no action that accords 
with reality, but only empty disputation and calculation, like the howling 
[of dogs] seeking food. People become attached to emptiness and argue that 
it exists; they seek to deconstruct the marks of emptiness and existence like 
dogs showing their fangs. The way they praise themselves is like the baying 
of dogs. They destroy others by attacking them, and establish themselves by 
pulling down [others]. Again, the way they have doubts that are unresolved 
is like dogs showing their fangs. The way they make others fearful is like 
the baying of dogs. It is like a dog guarding his house and scaring others by 
barking. 

Again, these people are always doing evil themselves and teaching others 
[to do the same] in four ways: 1. doing evil oneself but encouraging people to 
do good; 2. pretending to do good oneself and encouraging people to do evil; 
3. both doing evil oneself and encouraging others [to do evil]; and 4. both 
doing good oneself and encouraging others [to do good]. 

1. Those who do evil themselves but encourage people to do good say 
that they have penetrated to the principle [of the truth] themselves and thus 
have no obstacles with regard to evil, but [think that] you are still shallow in 
your practice and therefore it is necessary for you to cultivate good deeds; so 
they teach and lead others to first do good deeds. 
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2. Those who [pretend to] do good themselves but encourage others to 
do evil say that they themselves are the teacher and should do good in order 
to “soften their light,” [136a] but since you are practicing the correct [path], 
[it is not a problem that] you should do evil [deeds]. 

3. Ihose who both do evil themselves and encourages others to do so 
[think that] both [themselves and others] are practicing the true path. 

4. Those who both do good oneself and encourage others to do so [think 
that] both [oneself and others] are practicing a tentative path. 

These four options are different, but all involve evil at their basis, and 
will cause you to sink due to karmic retribution. Why should you follow 
these paths? 

Again, having a [mistaken] view of emptiness yet doing good is as fol- 
lows: in emptiness there is no “good” or “evil? but nevertheless you should 
practice good. As for those who do not practice good, the god Visnu will be 
angry and cause [these] sentient beings to suffer, and due to suffering they 
will produce karma, and due to past karma they will receive retribution in 
the present life. But if in the present you keep the precepts and do ascetic 
practices, you can restrain the current appearance of evil karmic results, and 
even attain the exhaustion of passionate outflows. Therefore you should do 
good, such as keeping the precepts and regulating your body, minimizing 
your desires and knowing what is sufficient HI, such as wearing rough 
clothing and eating grass or vegetables. But if you practice based on [a mis- 
taken view of] emptiness, and give rise to [emotions such as] happiness or 
anger, this [mistaken view of] emptiness can result in hatred or passionate 
attachments, and become the place for calculated arguments. If you attain 
dhyana and then arouse this [mistaken] view [of emptiness], the dhyana 
concentration will disappear and [mistaken] views will flame up. If you 
attain dhyana after you already have [mistaken] views, these will be demonic 
dhyànas and demonic [supranormal] powers. In this way for those with 
[mistaken] views of emptiness, there is one way to practice for oneself, and 
four ways for teaching others, as explained above. [In this case,] practicing 
for oneself and transforming others depend on your karma, and the world 
floats or sinks in accordance with your karma, so [in the final analysis] what 
connection does this have with the Way [of the Buddha]? 

Next, being attached to the [mistaken] view of emptiness without doing 


Soften their light $176: A phrase from Lao-tzu's Tao-te ching: “[The tao] softens its 
light and joins the dust [of the mundane world]? Chih-i uses this phrase to illustrate the 
activity of the bodhisattva who chooses to remain in the "dust" of the samsaric realm in 
order to help other sentient beings. In this context, however, "softening their light" is an 
act of hypocrisy. 
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either good or evil means that you act naturally and remain cool and com- 
posed. Although you are said to be “cool and composed,’ if you are praised 
you becomes passionately attached [to your own importance], and if criti- 
cized becomes depressed [for not receiving "proper" attention]. If you seek 
to promote oneself through this “composure” ?F^F, then you should know 
that this “composure” is a basis for giving rise to passionate afflictions. If 
[in this situation] you attain dhyàna and then arouse this [mistaken] view 
[of emptiness], it is as explained above. Again, if through [worldly learning 
such as] the Vedas you penetrate to a pilfered understanding of the Buddhas 
teachings, and then adorned with [a karmically] neutral [view of empti- 
ness begin to argue], this is like [dogs] showing their fangs and baying and 
barking; immeasurable bonds of afflictions will arise from these "neutral" 
[actions]. [As above,] there is one way to practice for oneself, and four ways 
for teaching others. If these people do not arouse dhyàna, karma will drag 
them into the evil destinies. If they do arouse dhyana, they will experience 
rebirth in accordance with their dhyàna [concentrations]. If their karma 
[from dhyana] is not yet mature, they will be pulled primarily by whatever 
karma was the strongest in their previous lives. You should know that these 
various [mistaken] views are not able to overcome delusions. How can it be 
said that they sever delusions! 

The marks of attainment and faults [of mistaken views] with regard to 
[the belief that things] both exist and do not exist, should be known in accor- 
dance with this [previous explanation]. [end of fascicle ten, part one] 


1. Internal Buddhist Mistaken Views [136224] 


Next is clarifying the attainments and faults of internal [Buddhist] deviant 
[views]. The four gates [of the options of Being/existence, non-being/empti- 
ness, both, and neither] of the Tripitaka Teaching are basically for realizing 
the principle [of enlightenment], but some people become attached to vain 
argumentation, and obtain dhyàna while arousing [mistaken] views, both 
[thought to be] in accordance with the sütras. If you become attached to 
these gates [136b], you will surely arouse good [deeds], but you are associ- 
ated with [mistaken] views and in turn arouse the three [karmic] actions [of 
word, thought, and deed]. These good deeds will consist mostly of producing 
karmic recompense for other beings, but if you grasp and become attached 
to the gate of Being, you will give rise to passions and anger. Those who 
are victorious will fall into the pit of pride, and those who fail will fall into 
the hellish prison of sorrow. Since [in this case] this gives rise to passionate 


Acts naturally and remains cool and composed IF (t: this paraphrase follows the 
explanation in the Kogi, BT-V, 514. 
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afflictions, the gate of Being instead blocks [the way to enlightenment] so 
you cannot attain liberation. 

As for those who perform evil [deeds], they become attached to [the idea 
of] Being or existence and affirm it, and reject all others as mistaken. On the 
basis of this gate of Being, there is no evil that they will not do. The demons 
of mistaken views enter their minds, and they only extend their negativity. 

Of the ninety-six paths, three are in accordance with the Buddha 
Dharma; thus we have the Abhidharma paths and the paths of the sütras. 
However, if the five hundred arhats attained liberation through this gate or 
teaching of existence, how can you say that it is a deviant view? People in the 
present time perversely grasp onto it [one-sidedly] and thus the demons [of 
mistaken views] enter their minds; therefore this is called the "Abhidharma 
demons.” Or, they enter through mistaken views, or enter through [the 
practice of] dhyana meditation. [As explained above,] there is one practice 
for the [sake of] oneself, and four for saving [other] people. The one gate [of 
existence] is such; the [other] three gates are also likewise. 

As for the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect [Teachings], each have the four 
gates that may give rise to [mistaken] views. One view includes the three 
[karmic] actions. As for those who do good deeds, this should be known 
[as explained above]. As for those who do evil, they become attached [for 
example] to the Mahayana teaching that covetous desires are themselves the 
path, or that the three poisons [of greed, anger, and ignorance] encompass 
the entire Buddha Dharma. These types of true words [such as “passionate 
afflictions are indivisible from wisdom’] originally were meant to extinguish 
passionate afflictions [and not just mistakenly affirm them], but if they are 
one-sidedly grasped as attachments, instead they will give rise to karmic 
bonds; as you are praised or slandered, you will become depressed or pas- 
sionately attached, become deceived and arrogant, get into verbal shouting 
matches, and compete [with others] over fame and fortune. [As before,] 
there is one practice for the [sake of] oneself, and four for saving [other] 
people. Since you are not yet without any defiled outflow [of passions], your 
ignorance smooths the way for karma, the power of karma incites rebirth, 
and where will it all end? I cannot explain in detail here, but [the details] 
should be known in accordance with the above [explanations]. 


Ninety-six paths, three in accordance 
with the Buddha Dharma 7L T 7i8 ZMA 
$£: The Shiki (BT-V, 515) adds that “this 
reference cannot be identified; it must 
refer to a Sutra of Ninety-six Ways.” The 
Kogi (BT-V, 516) speculates that it refers 
to the various types of Buddhist teach- 


ings, but the content is not clear. Neither 
is it clear which “three paths” are in accor- 
dance with the Buddha Dharma. 

Five hundred arhats 4 A &i&: the five 
hundred holy ones, led by Mahakasyapa, 


who assembled at the First Council imme- 
diately after the death of the Buddha. 
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In this way, [mistaken] views are in opposition to the Noble Path, and 
also are able to give rise to and lengthen [the span of] various offences and 
faults. Those who are not aware of this become attached to [mistaken views] 
and say that these are the path. Even if they know that these are [mistaken] 
views, they follow these views and their actions lead to their own fall and 
oblivion. How can those who are moved and not moved by [mistaken] views 
still cultivate the steps on the Path [and attain enlightenment]? Thus have 
I summarized how [mistaken] views are aroused and give rise to various 
faults. 


2. Lining Up and Determining the True and the False [136b20] 


Second is to clarify the lining up and determining of the true and false [with 
regard to mistaken views]. First is to line up and determine with regard to 
the Dharma teachings that arouse [mistaken views], and second is to line 
up and determine the differences in the Dharma teachings on which they 
depend. 


1. Determining with Regard to Teachings 
[hat Arouse Mistaken Views [136b21] 


Now, in general, the names and numbers are the same for the four options 
of the heretical paths external [to Buddhism] up to the [mistaken] views 
of heretical paths in the four gates of the Perfect [Teaching], shared with 
[the worldly teachings such as] the Vedas through the gates of the Perfect 
Teaching of the three bases of thought [of sensation, body, and dharmas] 
and three liberations. The offences and fetters from the [mistaken] views 
that are aroused are not different. They are analogous to a chain with gold 
and steel links. Again, from the four options of the heretical paths to the four 


Moved and not moved by views 
still cultivate the Path R #7 ai (538 
in: this may refer to a passage in the the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.539c24, “with 


pride (mana), etc. He knows the true 
nature (bhütalaksana) of morality 
(Silaninittani nodgrhnati). If he grasps 
the characteristics of morality, he 


regard to [mistaken] views, one remains 
unmoved yet cultivates the thirty-seven 
steps on the path.” 

Analogous to a chain with gold and 
steel links WH: an analogy from the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.226a9-15. Chodron (3, 
1152-53) translates: 

In the face of morality, the yogin does 
not undergo the fetter of lust (rága), 


would be like a prisoner held by man- 
acles who, even after having been par- 
doned, remains attached to his golden 
manacles. The person attached [to his 
own morality] by the passion of love 
is as if in prison: even if he manages to 
escape, he remains attached (sakta) to 
the morality like golden fetters. But the 
yogin who knows that morality is cause 
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types of [mistaken] views of the Perfect Teaching, although the words may 
be pure and beautiful, the essence of passionate afflictions that are aroused 
are defiled. This is analogous to a jewel and a rat both being called an unpol- 
ished gem. Again, from the four options of the heretical paths to the four 
types of [mistaken] views of the Perfect Teaching, although they are the 
same in having to be polished and tempered, some are perfected and some 
are not perfected, analogous to a cow and an ass both giving milk. Again, 
from the four options of the heretical paths to the four types of [mistaken] 
views of the Perfect Teaching, some are harmful and some not harmful. 
This is analogous to the two fruits of the Kalaka and Tinduka [trees]. The 
assumption of a spiritual soul [atman 7i81x] is a teaching of bondage [136c] 
and is not the same as [the idea of] a self with mastery [over liberation]. Each 
person is attached to their own views and rejects the others as false speech; 


and condition for purity (andsrava- 
hetupratyaya) does not experience this 
attachment [to morality itself] and is 
liberated, free of fetters: this is what is 
called morality “without thoughtless 
attachment" (aparamrsta). 


Jewel and rat both called an unpol- 
ished gem = i —3*: Chan-jan (BT-V, 518) 
points to a saying that "the Zhou people 
ÆA have a custom to call a dead rat an 
unpolished gem.” 


Cow and ass both giving milk +% — 
$1: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.191c1-4. 
Chodron (2, 830-31) translates: 


It is like the milk of the cow (goksira) 
and that of the ass (asvatariksira): 
they both have the same color, but the 
cow's milk when churned gives butter 
(sarpis) whereas the asss milk when 
churned gives urine (mütra). It is the 
same for the words of the Buddha and 
the words of the heretics (tirthika): 
insofar as they teach non-killing, non- 
stealing, having loving-kindness and 
compassion for beings, concentrating 
the mind (cittasamgrahana), renounc- 
ing desires (vairágya) and contemplat- 
ing emptiness ($ünyasamanupasyana), 
they are similar; but the heretics’ words, 
seemingly excellent at the beginning, 


reveal themselves at the end to be com- 
pletely false. 


Fruits of the Kalaka and Tinduka ;!! 
RHR: the fruit of the Kalaka tree 
is black, and though it looks like the 
fruit of the Tinduka (“persimmon”), it 
is harmful if eaten. The analogy is found 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra at T 
12.641C4- 64222: 

It is like the Kalaka grove that has many 
Kalaka trees, but within that grove there 
is one tree called the Tinduka. Now, the 
two fruits of the Kalaka tree and the Tin- 
duka tree are similar in features so that 
they cannot be distinguished. When the 
fruits matured, a certain woman gathered 
them up, with the Tinduka fruits in one 
part and the Kalaka fruits of ten parts. 
That woman was not aware [of the dif- 
ference between the fruits] and brought 
them to sell in the market. An ignorant 
child also did not distinguish between 
them, and bought a Kalaka fruit, ate it, 
and his life came to an end. A knowl- 
edgable person heard of this incident 
and asked the woman to show the place 
where she got the fruit. Then the woman 
showed him the place. The people said, 
"This place has an abundance of Kalaka 
trees, and only one Tinduka tree.” Upon 
knowing this, the people laughed and 
abandoned it.... 
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they mutually reject each other, so how can they pass on to the truth? They 
claim that [only] their own [view] is the true path, but instead take the path 
of Being; seeking to attain nirvana, they sink into the cycle of birth-and- 
death. They say that they themselves have the truth as it should be, but end 
up deviant and one-sided. They give rise to passionate attachments with 
regard to objects of passion; they give rise to anger with regard to objects 
of anger. Even if they arouse compassion, is this not just pity based on their 
passions and [mistaken] views? Even if they calmly bear the anointing and 
cutting off [of their hands], this merely strengthens their forbearance with 
regard to arising and perishing. Although it may be called omniscience, it is 
only worldly speculation. Although they may think they have attained the 
transformations of supranormal powers of the [four] basic [dhyànas], these 
are still defiled transformations. They are worldly wisdom and explanations 
of what you have read in [worldly writings such as] the Vedas, and not [the 
true Buddha Dharma of] the powers of dhárani nor the flow of the Dharma 
realm. Although they sever the dull afflictions, this is like the progress of 
an inchworm. The healing of a worldly physician lasts for a while but then 
[the disease] is aroused again. The eighty-eight afflictions gather [vast and 


Take the path of Being FAR: that is, 
follow the first of the "four gates.” Ikeda 
(Gendaigoyaku, 675), however, interprets 
this as "taking the path of defilement/out- 
flow of passions A im.” 


Anointing and cutting off [of their 
hands] 2%]: The pps [from Soothill] 
explains: "To anoint the hand, or cut it off. 
An example made from the case of a per- 
son in a compassionate state of mind and 
a person holding resentment. The person 
in a compassionate state of mind daubs 
his other hand with perfume, while the 
person bearing grudge cuts off the hand 
of the other person.” On the other hand, 
see also the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra at T 
12.620c25- 621a20: 

The bodhisattva Kasyapa again spoke 
to the Buddha, saying, "World Honored 
One. It is as the Buddha says, that this 
is like viewing all sentient beings with- 
out equanimity, or to consider them like 
Rahula, your own son. World Honored 
One. Suppose there is a person who 


harms [and cuts] the Buddha with a 
sword, and there is another person who 
anoints the Buddha with sandalwood. If 
the Buddha maintains a mind of equa- 
nimity toward these two people, why 
should there be a call for regulation/ 
punishment for breaking the precepts? 
If there is a regulation/punishment for 
breaking the precepts, this would be a 
mistake.’... 

Progress of an inchworm +Œ á: The 
Inyo and Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 485) 
refer to a passage in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra at T 12.651b2-3, which compares 
the "severing of mistaken views" to the 
progress of an inchworm. But see also the 
earlier reference to an inchworm at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 41bs5 (and 65b20): "You realize 
[the extreme of] nothingness by getting 
rid of [lit., ‘moving’ the notion of] Being, 
like an inchworm who can attain [some] 
movement but is not able to cultivate the 
practices of the path,” a reference to a pas- 
sage in the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 
12.410b22-24. 
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unquenchable] like the sea. The cycle of birth and death in the triple world 
is a ring of suffering without limit. If they fall into attachments for passions, 
they will not be able to escape for a long time. This is all due to the illusions 
and falsity of mistaken views. How can they be taken for the true path? 


2. Determining with Regard to the Differences 
in the Teachings on Which They Depend [136c11] 


Second, with regard to the differences in the teachings on which [mistaken 
views] depend: all [mistaken] views each depend on their own dharma 
teachings. The three [types of] heretical ways external [to the Buddha 
Dharma] rely on people who still have the outflow [of passions], arouse 
defiled phenomena [of passions], and with thoughts of defiled passions 
become attached to [Dharma] teachings. This attachment to teaching and 
attachment to thoughts X i£ D is the essence of their argumentative quar- 
reling. It does not stop with the initial “seizing of heads and pulling out of 
hair”; after arousing these mistaken views you claim that this is nirvana, 
and the attachment to these views is fierce, and its poison increases and the 
struggle vigorous. The teachings on which these depend are not true, and the 
views that are aroused are also false. Although these are deviant teachings, if 
you intimately attain their intent, you can realize the correct marks [of their 
teachings] by means of their deviant marks. This is just as the small causes 
and conditions such as the wafting of a flower [petal] or the drifting leaves 
can lead to the enlightenment of a pratyekabuddha; how much more so for 
the [potential benefit of] old [pre-Buddhist?] worldly teachings! However, 
even if [the enlightenment of] the pratyekabuddha is right, that does not 
mean that the flowers and leaves [themselves] are the “right [true] teaching.” 
IE. The heretical ways external [to Buddhism] can provide a “secret awak- 
ening” #1, but these teachings are merely a passage for mistaken views, and 
are not the true Dharma 1E iX. They all depend on a mind of attachment, and 
attachment to teachings of [passionate] attachments, in which the causes 
and results are in a mutual struggle. Surely there is no doubt that these devi- 
ant teachings give rise to deviant views! 

As for the four gates of the Tripitaka Teachings, this is a transworldly 
Dharma teaching by transworldly noble people. Its essence is pure and it 
extinguishes the bases of passionate afflictions. It is not only the sutras [with 
the sermons] of the Buddha that contain the true Dharma [teachings]; 
[the teachings] spoken by the five hundred [arhats] are also efficacious for 


Seizing of heads and pulling out of hair $¢5A{ 3: presumably with a verbal argu- 
ment turning into a physical brawl; a phrase from the Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra at T 
12.725285, illustrating arguing over mistaken views. See below at 137a11-12. 
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attaining the Path. The Sutra of Sublime and Supreme Samadhi says, "After 
the Buddha left this world, in the next one hundred years there were one 
hundred thousand people who became home-departed ones, and ninety 
thousand people attained the Path. In the second one hundred years, one 
hundred thousand people became home-departed ones, and ten thousand 
attained the Path" You should know that by means of a mind of non-attach- 
ment, you do not become attached to teachings of non-attachment. With an 
aspiration [for enlightenment] that is right and true, an awakened awareness 
of the transience of all things, and of each thought as it arises and perishes, 
[knowing that what is there] in the morning may not last until the evening, 
seeking for escape [from the cycle of birth-and-death], you do not "close the 
gate" [to the true Dharma teachings] and give rise to defiled [passions] and 
arouse vain arguments. This is analogous to a person who wishes to quickly 
see the king, and having been granted an audience for an interview, can enter 
[the city] through [any one of] the four gates; why should he linger and stop, 
arguing over which [gate] is better or worse? You should know that a gate 
is a passageway [137a], and it is not necessary to quarrel or calculate [about 
which is better if they all allow entrance]. Again, it is like medicines for cur- 
ing disease; [if they work] it is not necessary to distinguish between them. 
Quickly escape the burning house [of this world] and exhaust all suffering. 
When true clarity [or, “enlightenment concerning the truth" HH] is aroused, 
you are enlightened concerning the ultimate Path, so ultimately there is 
nothing to argue about. If there is no argument, there is no karmic [retribu- 
tion]. If there is no karma, there is no [cycle of] birth and death [with its 
suffering and causes for suffering]. There is only the Path and extinction [of 
suffering]. There is only the repose of the basis of the mind; causes and con- 


The Sütra of Sublime and Supreme 
Samadhi %)E[#] says, "After the 
Buddha ... attained the path": this text 
was once lost but rediscovered at Tun- 
huang. See the critical edition published 
by Sekiguchi in Tendai shikan no kenkyu, 
379-402; see page 400, which says that 
eighty years after the death of the Buddha, 
out of one billion people, nine hundred 
million had attained the fourth fruit of 
the arhat; that after three hundred years, 
out of ten billion people, one billion had 
attained the fourth fruit, and so forth. 

This text has already been quoted by 


Chih-i; see the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 
26c20-21 and 39c15-16. 


Quickly escape the burning house ;€ 
EKE: a reference to the parable of the 
burning house in the Lotus Sütra; see T 
9.12b- 15a, esp. 14b23-25. Hurvitz (69-70 
[65]) translates: 

When the children heard him tell 
Of carriages such as these, 
Straightway, racing one another, 
They ran out at a gallop, 
Reaching an empty spot 
And getting away from woes and trou- 
bles. 
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ditions (for karmic retribution] do not exist, and argumentative quarrels are 
extinguished. There are only right views and no deviant [mistaken] views. 
Again, although it is said that the four gates [of the Tripitaka Teachings] 
are the true Dharma, if you become attached to these four gates with a mind 
of attachment, then you give rise to deviant [mistaken] views, perceive the 
differences between the four gates, and arouse argumentative quarrels when 
cultivating the causes [for enlightenment]. This is analogous to a person 
who has dwelt for a long time within the city gates [and really knows the 
neighborhood], can distinguish among the tiles and the trees and evaluate 
what is fine and course, who then says that the southern [gate] is good and 
the northern is bad, or the eastern [gate] is fine and the western is crude, 
thus delaying himself and not making any forward progress; this is not a 
fault of the gate. It is the same for those who have attachments. They may 
distinguish among names and forms [and make verbal scholastic distinc- 
tions], have a broad knowledge of passionate afflictions, cultivate many steps 
on the path, gather together a large assembly for the sake of fame, boasting 
and seeking attention, beating their own drum and flying their own proud 
banners, acting pompously before others, “mutually arousing a quarrelsome 
spirit, grasping their heads and tearing out their hair,’ which vastly inflames 
the eighty-eight types of passionate afflictions such as anger and passionate 
attachments, all due to a mind of attachment. Although you have entered 
through the gate of the true Dharma, you still give rise to deviant [mistaken] 
views. The passionate afflictions that are aroused are not different from 
those of the heretical ways external [to the Buddha Dharma], even though 
the teachings that are discussed are as far apart [from these external ways] 
as the heavens from the earth. The Great Vaipulya [Dhàrani Sutra] says, “A 
wise person rejects various [impractical] questions about a bridge.” People 
should be the same way. For the sake of the [academic] path of learning, you 
cultivate [and studies the details concerning] the four gates [of teachings], 
spending thirty years making distinctions concerning one gate and not yet 
fully clarifying it; when your efforts begin to show a smidgen of results, “you 


Mutually arousing a quarrelsome 
spirit, grasping their heads and tear- 


tions about a bridge: a summary of a long 
passage in the The Great Vaipulya Dharani 


ing out their hair A + B af EPI: a 
phrase from the Mahdparinirvana Sutra 
at T 12.725a5. The phrase has been quoted 
before in the same context of an argument 
over mistaken views turning into a physi- 
cal brawl: see Mo-ho chih-kuan 62c8 and 
136C14. 


A wise person rejects various ques- 


Sutra, T 21.655b-c, which speaks of a great 
bridge, and people who wondered how 
many people had crossed it, what wood 
from what forest and how many elephants 
had been used to build it, and so forth up 
to 7,800 questions. A wise man said they 
should abandon their questions and just 
cross the bridge and be on their way. 
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are already old and can no longer partake in the three flavors [of home- 
departing, reading and chanting (the sütras), and sitting in meditation]? 
Birth is empty, death is empty, and one life has been thrown away in vain. 
This is like all those questions concerning a bridge; of what use is it all [if 
there are only questions and you do not cross the bridge]? This is due to a 
mind of attachment being attached to Dharma teachings of non-attachment, 
and thus giving rise to deviant [mistaken] views. 

Next, as for the four gates of the Shared Teachings, the essence [of the 
Teachings] is the true Dharma, and [these teachings] penetrate close to the 
conjured city. The previous [teachings of the Tripitaka] were roundabout 
[ways to enlightenment]; this is direct. Although there are differences in 
being skillful or clumsy, they are not distinct in that they both penetrate to 
the place [of enlightenment], just as the Heavenly Gate [opening to the direct 
road to the emperor's palace] is straight and [gorgeous as a lotus] flower, and 
the other gates lead to a roundabout way and are plain. You should not dwell 
at either of these two gates, but both allow for penetrating and progressing 
[toward enlightenment]. But if you [stop to] count the tiles and the trees [at 
the gate], they can both act to delay and obstruct [your progress]. If you are 
not sluggishly delayed by these Dharma gates, then you will not be attached 
to arguing about what is the cause and what is the result; this is called the 
mind of non-attachment. If you are not attached to Dharma teachings of 
non-attachment, you will not give rise to deviant [mistaken] views. 

Next, if with a mind of attachment you become attached to this direct 
gate [or teaching that leads directly to enlightenment], you will give rise to 
deviant [mistaken] views. If you make distinctions concerning the features 
of the gate for the sake of fame, for gathering a crowd, for victory [in debate], 


You are already old and can no longer Kasyapa, it is like sugar cane that has 
partake in the three flavors ££ CLE ze s& — already been pressed so there is no flavor 
f&IK: see the Mahàparinirvána Sutra at T left. The visible forms of advanced age 
12.678a9-16: are also like this. When you are already 


old, you cannot take part in the three 
flavors: first is the flavor of leaving home; 
the second is the flavor of reading and 
chanting; the third is the flavor of sitting 
in meditation. 


Good sons, people also become frail and 
old and dried out. In their minds they 
constantly think of the times when they 
experienced the pleasures of the five 
senses, Again, Kasyapa, it is like at the 
time of the autumn moon the lotus flow- Penetrate close to the conjured city x 
ers have all been enjoyed and have wilted — 3815: that is, leads all the way to enlight- 
and yellowed, or taken by evil people. enment; a reference to the “parable of 
Good sons, the coloring of advanced the conjured city” in the Lotus Sutra, T 
age is also like this. All passionate plea- — 9.22a-27b. Note that "penetrate" is a trans- 
sures, when one has reached old age, lation of the same character 3& used for the 
have become evil and despised. Again, “Shared” Teachings. 
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or for [material] benefit, then the bonds of hatred, covetous passions, and 
pride will be the cause for the arising [of mistaken views]. This is analogous 
to adding poison to good medicine; you will die from it [even if the original 
medicine is good]. If the poison of attachment to mistaken views is added 
to the true Dharma, suffering and the causes of suffering will increase; this 
is not the fault of the Tathagata [or his teachings]. Those of heretical paths 
with clever faculties may realize true marks [of the teachings] through devi- 
ant marks and thus cause their attachments to become non-attachment and 
become a child of the Buddha. Those with dull faculties on the internal path 
[of the Buddha] [137b] may enter deviant [mistaken views] by means of the 
true marks [of the Dharma teachings] and arouse attachments through [the 
teaching of] non-attachment, and thus become a deviant disciple [of the 
Buddha]. How sad this is! 

As for the four gates of the Distinct and Perfect [Teachings], whether 
they are skillful or crude, sharp or dull, both [of these teachings] penetrate 
to ultimate nirvana. The cause is not dwelling in attachments, and the result 
is no argumentative quarreling. If you “close the gate" and arouse mistaken 
views, you will give rise to passionate afflictions, like [the heretical ways of] 
Ulüka. If you contemplate [the true Dharma] in this way, it is like a person 
with clear sight being able to distinguish between the [clear and muddy] 
waters of the Ching and the Wei [rivers]. Why should you be confused 
over names [and teachings] and not be able to be aware of [the difference 
between] the pure and the impure or muddy? 

If we summarize the clarification of arousing [mistaken] views, there 
are five types. Each type has four [variants], giving a total of twenty gates 
[or teachings]. Each gate has seven [variants], giving a total of one hundred 
and forty different teachings of mistaken views. If we discuss these [views] 
extensively, they are immeasurable, and they all are exposed and aroused on 
the basis of causes and conditions. If you consider it well, it is due to the pen- 
etrating cultivation of cessation that you are able to arouse various dhyana 
[concentrations], and it is due to the penetrating cultivation of contempla- 
tion that you are able to arouse various [correct?] views. The condition of 
penetrating cultivation is due to [the practice of] cessation-and-contem- 
plation, but the basic and distinct cause [for the arising of mistaken views] 


The heretical ways of Ulüka il&1& t£: see 
the discussion of various heretical ways 
earlier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 132b2ff. 

Distinguish between the waters of 
the Ching and the Wei “‘f: the waters 
of these two rivers are so different, one 


muddy and the other clear, that “iA 7 
BA ("clearly distinct as the Ching and the 
Wei") is a common aphorism meaning 
"completely or entirely different," and 
WT 7 means "unable to distinguish 
between the clear and the muddy; unable 
to distinguish between good and evil" 
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is surely [karmic influences from] past lives. Or, [the cause may be] from 
learning heretical ways external [to that of the Buddha]; or, from becoming 
a disciple of the Buddha and learning about Mahayana or Hinayana; or the 
cause may be the arousing of views upon hearing of the "characteristics of 
phenomena"; or, the cause for arousing [mistaken] views may be sitting in 
meditation. It may be that [many] lives have passed and you have forgot- 
ten, or that [your former] understanding is not made manifest. Now [in the 
present life] by cultivating a quiet mind [through meditation], or by hear- 
ing the [Buddhist] sütras and treatises, you may become suffused with the 
karmic influences of past lives and thereupon resuscitate [mistaken] views. 
That which has come to maturity in past lives can be aroused easily in this 
present life; that which has not matured in past lives is difficult to arouse 
in this present life. If far [and a lot of time] has passed, it will be difficult to 
arouse; if near [and not much time has passed], it is easy. If the maturation 
of heretical views external [to Buddhism] is near, then they will be aroused 
first; if the maturation of internal [Buddhist] views is near, these will be 
manifested first. Supranormal powers and [worldly teachings such as those 
of] the Vedas are practical matters, if there is a span of a lifetime [or more] 
it is easy to forget and difficult to arouse them. These views entail a certain 
[limited] wisdom, so they are difficult to forget and easy to arouse. It is like 
people who are separated for a long time; you may remember the name but 
forget the face. The difficulty and ease of [the arising of] matters of actual 
practice or of principle are also like this. If in a previous life you externally 
had contact with a demon, then demons [or demonic forces in your current 
life] may augment this by arousing demonic dhyànas and demonic views. If 
externally you had contact with a noble person [in a past life], then a noble 
person [in this life] may augment [your past good experiences] by arousing 
right dhyàna and views. 

Next, if you are not aware of the faults of various [mistaken] views, you 
will arouse fear with regard to the views and rush too quickly to sever them. 
Now, if you are aware of these deviant [mistaken] views, you can cautiously 
sever them without acting too quickly. Just let them come about as they will, 
using the power of auxiliary practices of the path, which will surely have 
great benefit. It is like having poisonous worms in your stomach; you should 
wait until they grow white and over an inch long, and later they can be 
purged with pearl barley broth. The reason for this [warning] is that ignorant 


Characteristics of phenomena iX1H: —hsiang, after the time of Chih-i), or just in 
this may refer to the East Asian Yoga- general to the focus on learning in detail 
cara tradition (which, strictly speaking, about “the marks of phenomena.’ 


emerged as a specific school, the Fa- Pearl barley broth ##: Chan-jan (BT- 
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people of this world are stubborn, just like bulls and horses; if they suddenly 
hear the thundering Dharma-sounds [of the Buddha's teaching], or see the 
expansive spreading out of an embroidered brocade, hearing or seeing these 
things will bring no benefit to them. If you are obsessively attached to the 
five sense desires, this is the suffering of poisonous worms. If you arouse 
various [mistaken] views and are consumed by these dull afflictions, you are 
like a white inch-long worm. If the wisdom of mistaken views and that of 
true contemplation are set side by side, when you hear the Dharma it will be 
easy to be awakened, like using pearl barley broth [to flush out the worms]. 
In this sense, therefore, you should foster these [mistaken] views and polish 
the mind as a preparation for opening and being guided to [the right path]. 

If you enter [the teachings of] the two vehicles, the [mistaken] views will 
be moved and you will cultivate the steps on the Path. If you enter those of 
the Mahayana, you will cultivate the steps on the Path without being moved 
by mistaken views. [137c] This is like receiving a medal after conquering 
bandits, or [in the case of Mahayana], the fostering of heretical views is like 
[training] soldiers [for battle]. 

If you arouse the views of the clumsy four gates of the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings, or the views of the skillful four gates of the Shared Teachings, even 
though these views can be an obstacle, they can act as profound auxiliary 
aids to the path. Although the [worldly] teachings of fortune and merit may 
make it easy to ascend to the heavens, they make it difficult to attain the path. 
These views entail a certain [limited] wisdom, so it is easy to drown in them, 
or one may quickly become awakened to the path. The Ta chih tu lun says, 
“There are those who attain the path from the three evil destinies, but they 
are few, and therefore not mentioned. It is just as a white person with black 
spots or moles [on his body] is not called a black person.” If you know about 


V, 532) explains, “this is a broth made from 
boiling the root of the Adlay (Jobs tears, 
Chinese pearl barley, Coix lacryma-jobi) 
plant, which can wash out white inch- 
worms. Also useful for controlling larvae.” 


There are those who attain the Path 
from the three evil destinies, but they 
are few, ... not called a black person = € 
JR 1838 AP RT RO BGABRRBABAR: 
see the passage in the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.72c8-14. Chodron (124-25) translates: 

Question. The Buddha [does not save 
only gods and men]. He can save also 
the beings who have fallen into other 


destinies (gati) such as the nagas, the 
asuras, etc. Why is it said only that he 
is the teacher of gods and men? 
Answer. 1. The Buddha rarely saves 
beings belonging to the other desti- 
nies, whereas he frequently saves those 
who are reborn among gods and men. 
[This is why it is said that he only saves 
gods and men.] Just as when a man 
is white in color, even if he has black 
stains on his face, he is not described 
as a negro, because the black is insig- 
nificant. 

2. Furthermore, the fetters (samyojana) 
among men (manusya) are light and 
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these [mistaken] views, delusions will not arise, and you can appropriately 
discriminate concerning them. It is like those of the heretical teachings who 
first had a mind of mistaken views, but when they accepted the teachings 
of the Buddha, they were like a nimble horse who reacts just by seeing the 
shadow of a whip, and were able to attain awakening. If there were no views, 
a thousand chops of the ax would not cut down the tree [to attain enlight- 
enment]. It would be like preaching to bulls and horses; you could not get 
them to understand. The Chao-liao 3% %8 [barbarians in the southwest] can- 
not even understand [simple] words; how can they be expected to discuss 
profound matters? That is why the Buddha did not appear in this world in 
order to preach to these types of people, but changed his form and dispersed 
his essence to become a teacher and a friend and give guidance concerning 
these teachings of views. When the sun of the Buddha first emerged, the con- 
ventional [teachings] led to a drawing out of the real [teachings], and those 
who heard the Dharma were awakened. The Lotus Sütra says, "He secretly 
dispatched two people.’ With regard to the Dharma teachings this refers to 
the skillful means of two teachings; with regard to people this means that 
conventionally he becomes the same as those of the two vehicles. All of the 
Noble Ones bend over to guide and teach people concerning views; now that 
you have aroused views, why should you rush to remove them? 

If in a previous life you have cultivated the eight gates of the Distinct 
and Perfect Teachings but have not yet severed the delusions of the Shared 
Teachings, these views are aroused with the same faults as those of the three 
types of heretical ways. If in a previous life you have already destroyed 
the delusions of the Shared Teachings but are not yet awakened concern- 
ing the principle of the Distinct Teachings, you are the same as those of 
the two vehicles; if you have already fostered the previous views [of the 
Shared Teachings], why not [foster] these views [of the Distinct Teachings]? 
Vimalakirti said "to take away the faulty extremes of the two vehicles and 


detachment (nirvedacitta) is easy to 
attain (sulabha). Wisdom (prajñā) is 
sharp (tiksna) among the gods. This is 
why the Path is easily found in these two 
states. This is not the case in the other 
destinies (gati). 

Nimble horse 12:5: this example (from 
the Miscellaneous Agama) of a nimble 
horse who reacts just upon seeing the 
shadow of a whip and does not need to 
actually be whipped, has appeared in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan many times already. For 
details, see the note at 19a23. 


He secretly dispatched two people #4 
Z A: a phrase from the parable of the poor 
son, T 9.17a8. Hurvitz (87 [80]) translates 
the context: 

At that time the great man, wishing to 

entice his son, devised an expedient: 

he secretly dispatched two men, whose 

appearance was miserable and who had 

no dignity of bearing ... 


Take away the faulty extremes of the 
two vehicles and become affiliated with 


the heretical ways WZ 3818 BiB INGE: a 
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become affiliated with the heretical ways,’ and “to take the extremes of the 
auxiliary [practices of the Path] and make them your servants.’ Understand 


summary of a passage at the beginning of 
“The Disciples” chapter in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, T 14.539c15-27 and 540b19-c21. 
Luk (Ordinary Enlightenment, 20, 25-26) 
translates: 


Vimalakirti wondered why the great 
compassionate Buddha did not take 
pity on him as he was confined to bed 
suffering from an indisposition. The 
Buddha knew of his thoughts and said to 
Sariputra, “Go to Vimalakirti to enquire 
after his health on my behalf? 

Sariputra said, “World Honored One, 
I am not qualified to call on him and 
enquire after his health. The reason is 
that once, as I was sitting in meditation 
under a tree in a grove, Vimalakirti came 
and said, ‘Sariputra, meditation is not 
necessarily sitting. For meditation means 
that non-apearance of body and mind 
in the three worlds (of desire, form, and 
no form); giving no thought to inactivity 
when in nirvana while appearing (in the 
world) with respect-inspiring deport- 
ment; not straying from the Truth while 
attending to worldly affairs; the mind 
abiding neither within nor without; being 
imperturbable to wrong views during the 
practice of the thirty-seven contributory 
stages leading to enlightenment; and not 
wiping out troubles (klesa) while enter- 
ing the state of nirvana. If you can thus sit 
in meditation, you will win the Buddhas 
seal..." 

The Buddha then said to Subhüti: “You 
call on Vimalakirti to enquire after his 
health on my behalf.” 

Subhuti said, “World Honored One, 
I am not qualified to call on him and 
enquire after his health. The reason is 


applies to (the act of) eating, you can 
then beg for food and eat it. Subhüti, 
if without cutting off carnality, anger, 
and stupidity you can keep from these 
evils; if you do not wait for the death of 
your body to achieve the oneness of all 
things; if you do not wipe out stupidity 
and love in your quest of enlightenment 
and liberation; if you can look into (the 
underlying nature of) the five deadly sins 
to win liberation, with at the same time 
no idea of either bondage or freedom; 
if you give rise to neither the four noble 
truths nor their opposites; if you do not 
hold both the concept of winning and 
not winning the holy fruit; if you do not 
regard yourself as a worldly or unworldly 
man, as a saint or not as a saint; if you 
perfect all Dharmas while keeping away 
from the concept of Dharmas, then can 
you receive and eat the food. Subhüti, if 
you neither see the Buddha nor hear the 
Dharma; if the six heterodox teachers, 
Purana-kasyapa, Maskari-gosaliputra, 
Sanjaya-vairatiputra, Ajita-kesakambala, 
Kakuda-katyayana, and Nirgrantha- 
jñāti-putra are regarded impartially as 
your own teachers and if, when they 
induce leavers of home into heterodoxy, 
you also fall with the latter; then you can 
take away the food and eat it. If you are 
(unprejudiced about) falling into heresy 
and regard yourself as not reaching the 
other shore (of enlightenment);... if you 
are discontented with all living beings, 
defame the Buddha, break the law 
(Dharma), do not attain the holy rank, 
and fail to win liberation; then you can 


»5 


take away the food and eat it: 
Take the extremes of the auxiliary 


that once when I went to his house beg- 
ging for food, he took my bowl and filled 
it with rice, saying: Subhüti, if your mind 
set on eating is in the same state as when 
confronting all (other) things, and if this 
uniformity as regards all things equally 


[practices of the Path] and make them 
your servants XWH [8 7 A Rr: see the 
Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.544c7-8, which 
reads, "all demonic forces and heretical 
ways can become servants of awakening 


URA REIHE E ERU See also the 
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this as you make progress or retrogress, and do not just face in one direction. 
If you cultivate the path now in this life and [mistaken] views are aroused, 
you may realize the true principle [of awakening] in this life; if views do not 
arise, it may be difficult to encounter the noble realm [of enlightenment]. 


beginning of the chapter on “The Buddha 
Path" (T 14.548c29-549a27); Luk (Ordi- 
nary Enlightenment, 81-85) translates: 
Mañjuśrī asked Vimalakirti, “How does 
a Bodhisattva enter the Buddha path?” 
Vimalakirti replied, “If a Bodhisattva 
treads the wrong ways (without discrimi- 
nation) he enters the Buddha path.” 
Mafjusri asked, "What do you mean by 
a Bodhisattva treading the wrong ways?" 
Vimalakirti replied, "(In his work of 
salvation) if a Bodhisattva is free from 
irritation and anger while appearing in 
the fivefold uninterrupted hell; is free 
from the stain of sins while appearing in 
the (other) hells; is free from ignorance, 
arrogance, and pride while appearing 
in the world of animals; is adorned 
with full merits while appearing in 
the world of hungry ghosts; does not 
show his superiority while appearing 
in the (heavenly) worlds of form and 
beyond form; is immune from defile- 
ments while appearing in the world of 
desire; is free from anger while appear- 
ing as if he were resentful; uses wisdom 
ot control his mind while appearing to 
be stupid; appears as if he were greedy 
but gives away all his outer (money and 
worldly) and inner (bodily) possessions 
without the least regret for his own 
life; appears as if he broke the prohi- 
bitions while delighting in pure living 
and being apprehensive of committing 
even a minor fault; appears as if he were 
filled with hatred while always abiding 
in compassionate patience; appears as if 
he were remiss while diligently practic- 
ing all meritorious virtues; appears as if 
he were disturbed while always remain- 
ing in the state of serenity; appears as if 
he were ignorant while possessing both 
mundane and supramundane wisdoms; 
appears as if he delighted in flattering 


and falsehood while he excels in expedi- 
ent methods in conformity with straight- 
forwardness as taught in the sütras; 
show arrogance and pride while he is 
as humble as a bridge; appears as if he 
were tormented by troubles while his 
mind remains pure and clean; appears 
in the realm of demons while defeating 
heterodox doctrines to conform with the 
Buddha wisdom; appears in the realm of 
$ravakas where he expound the unheard 
of supreme Dharma; appears in the 
realm of pratyekabuddhas where he con- 
verts living beings in fulfilment of great 
compassion; appears amongst the poor 
but extends to them his precious hands 
whose merits are inexhaustible; appears 
amongst the crippled and disabled with 
his own body adorned with the excellent 
physical marks (of the Buddha); appears 
amongst the lower classes but grows the 
seed of the Buddha nature with all rel- 
evant merits; appears amongst the ema- 
ciated and ugly showing his strong body 
to the admiration of them all; appears 
as an old and ill man but is actually free 
from all ailments with no fear of death; 
appears as having all the necessities of 
life but always sees into impermanence 
and is free from greed; appears to have 
wives, concubines and maids but always 
keeps away from the morass of the five 
desires; appears amongst the dull-witted 
and stammerers to help them win the 
power of speech derived from the per- 
fect control of mind; appears amongst 
heretics to teach orthodoxy and deliver 
all living beings; enters all worlds of exis- 
tence to help them uproot the causes 
leading thereto; and appears as if enter- 
ing nirvana but without cutting off birth 
and death; Mafijusri, this Bodhisattva 
can tread heterodox ways because he has 
access to the Buddha Path.” 
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4. Cultivating Cessation-and-Contemplation [137c20] 


Fourth is cultivating cessation-and-contemplation with regard to [mistaken] 
views. Previously we discussed in general the differences involved in attain- 
ing views, that is, that there are one hundred and forty types. If discussed 
distinctly with regard to the internal [Buddhist] deviant [views], there are 
one hundred and twelve types. If we clarify the meanings with regard to 
[various Buddhist] schools 75, there are many different schools, based on 
treatises such as the Dasabhümika + 3b, the Middle [Treatise], the She[-lun] 
i (Maháyánasamgraha-sástra), the Abhidharma treatises tag, [the Cheng- 
shih lun B as,] and so forth, which make distinctions concerning the fea- 
tures of such views. Here [is my analysis in the Mo-ho chih-kuan] the same or 
different? How is this different with regard to deviant or correct, the way or 
a rut, superior or inferior? If we understand this meaning, we will know that 
[the interpretation here and that of the other various treatises] do not match 
[completely]. If there are those who do not understand [these differences], 
how can they be said to know [the deeper meaning]? 

The Buddha Dharma has two [methods of] teaching: you are to be com- 
prehensive [and inclusive], and the other is to analyze [and make distinc- 
tions]. For example, there are the “peaceful practices" [in the Lotus Sūtra] 
that are neither long nor short; this is the meaning of the “comprehensive” 
[and inclusive approach]. The Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra speaks of “taking up 
the sword as a weapon and cutting off the head [of the enemy]”; this is the 
meaning of "analyzing? Although the methods of "positing or refuting" are 
different, they both lead to some benefit. If [mistaken] views lead to the flow- 
ing and turning [in samsaric transmigration], you should sever them until 
they are exhausted. If they assist in training mysterious clarity 5883, and in 
converting the mind to realize the true [Dharma teachings], these should all 
be embraced. 

I have explained above about various views with regard to a great variety 
of people [138a], but there is no one person who arouses all of these [views]. 
Even if it seems that all [views] are aroused, they will certainly be swallowed 


Peaceful practices zz 517: see chapter 
14 of the Lotus Sütra, especially the phrase 
“Nor is one to talk of the good and bad, 
the advantages and deficiencies of others" 
Ag f A EF 35. E: £d at T 9.38a3-4. 

Taking up the sword as a weapon 
and cutting off the head $4H:7J 5:75 € 
8r B: see the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra at 
T 12.624a16-17, which reads, "Protecting 


the True Dharma may require taking up a 
sword as a weapon and becoming a defen- 
sive guardian Dharma master? The phrase 
“cutting off the head" #f appears earlier 
at 618a20. 

This passage could (and was) used to 
justify war or violence to "protect the true 
Dharma,’ but Chih-i clearly uses it in a 
metaphorical sense. 
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up in a single [view of] truth —38. If every one [of the one hundred and 
forty] views are each analyzed through the Dharma gates [of the ten modes 
of contemplation], a skillful explanation [of these alone] would require [the 
entire summer retreat of] ninety days. Even if we bundle each and every one 
[of the views] together and in the same way [explain them] in terms of one 
of the modes of contemplation, this would require including all dharmas, 
and again could not be exhausted, even if you had mastery over the many 
and of [each] one. Now I will take up one view, and [it should be known that 
the explanation] would be the same for the many [other views]. Among the 
many views, “emptiness” is able to deconstruct all [others], while all other 
[views] cannot deconstruct emptiness, so it is very beneficial for leading peo- 
ple [to enlightenment]. Therefore I should first [expound on] contemplating 
emptiness as an example, in terms of the ten modes [of contemplation]. 


1. Objects as Conceivable and Inconceivable 
1. Objects as Conceivable [13727] 


[Contemplating views as] conceivable objects [is as follows]: the [mistaken] 
view of emptiness gives rise to the phenomena of the ten dharma realms 
[from hell to Buddha]. A cucumber that is not cooked [or "exposed to heat"] 
can be the cause of disease; the view of emptiness is not [the same thing as] 
the ten dharma realms, but it can produce causes and conditions [that gives 
rise to these destinies]. The Cheng-shih lun says that even a moment (ksana) 
of an extreme view arising in the mind is a not-good [matter]. The Abhi- 
dharma clarifies that a moment of an extreme view in the mind should not 
be considered good or evil, but as neutral, as “a mind that arises on a par with 
its causes, and that all good and evil arise and are caused by this. Now these 
views of emptiness [in these two traditions] have two meanings. If they are 


Ch'eng-shih lun says that even a  $I3D33 R LET EE EE 23 BASEL 


moment of an extreme view arising in 
the mind is a not-good [matter] iR zZ- 
Fl AGH R OEBE: the source of this 
reference is unknown, although the Kogi 
(BT-V, 540) points to a passage in The 
Meaning of Mahayana KR, T no. 
1851, 44.465-875, section “5-15.” 
Abhidharma clarifies that a moment 
of an extreme view in the mind should 
not be considered good or evil, but as 
neutral, as “a mind that arises on a par 
with its causes,” and that all good and 
evil arise and are caused by this £5 BJ, 


— 0) [A Z me: the source of this ref- 
erence is unknown, and may be a gen- 
eral extrapolation by Chih-i of the Abhi- 
dharma teachings. 


A mind that arises on a par with its 
causes Hù: meaning not clear; the 
Kogi (BT-V, 540) tries explaining this 
clause as meaning "the first thought of a 
neutral mind, its thoughts, and its accom- 
panying phenomena are the causes for 
arousing later thoughts of good and evil.’ 
Perhaps the initial simple thought is neu- 
tral, but can become good or evil? 
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contemplated separately, [one could say that the view of emptiness] arises 
on a par with its causes [of good and evil] and thus the ten dharma realms 
arise with this as their cause. Why is this so? In the past the [mistaken] view 
of emptiness had not yet been encountered or practiced. Now if you have 
aroused the view of emptiness, there will be the three actions [of good, evil, 
and neutral], as explained previously. Those who create evil [deeds] due to 
[the mistaken view of] emptiness [mistakenly think that they] practice the 
unobstructed Dharma [that anything goes]. On the one hand they do not 
perceive that they should honor the Dharma (sütras), Buddha, and Sangha 
[or, lit. "held of respect" SHH], and on the other hand do not perceive the 
virtue of honoring their parents. They cultivate the way of naked beasts, 
cutting off and extinguishing both worldly and transworldly goodness. 
Icchantika [who have no "seeds" to attain Buddhahood] may be evil, but 
they still have the goodness of mercy and love. Those with the [mistaken] 
view of emptiness will not have [even these virtues] for long, but only [abide 
in] the three [evil] destinies: those who inflict harm are born in hell; those 
who have no conscience or shame are born in the realm of beasts; those who 
are covetous or break the monastic rules [such as not eating after noon] are 
born in the realm of hungry ghosts. Because they break the rules [of not 
eating after noon], they are always hungry; because they are impure they 
eat defiled [food]. As for those who do good with [the view of] emptiness as 
the cause, they keep the precepts, practice austerities, and are adorned with 
the ten good deeds, and when their threefold karmic activities [of word, 
thought, and physical deed] reach maturity, they will be reborn in the three 
good destinies [of asura, human, and divine]. Also, if they arouse the basic 
[four dhyana meditative states], they will attain the realm of form [beyond 
the realm of desires]. 


1. The View of Emptiness among the Sravakas [138222] 


As for those who are born in the realm of the $ravakas with [the view of] 
emptiness as the cause, although this is called “emptiness,” in reality they are 
not aware of [the teaching of] emptiness within the four [noble] truths. Why 
is this so? If they are enlightened concerning Dharma nature, this [under- 
standing of] emptiness is pure, but the [mistaken] view of emptiness is vacu- 
ous and deluded and is certainly dependent on resultant recompense [from 
past karma], and this resultant recompense is of a defiled visible form. The 
Paficavimsati Sutra says that whether visible form is [seen as] permanent or 
transient all depends on [the view of] visible form. If emptiness is affirmed 


Whether visible form is permanent or transient all depends on visible form. If emp- 
tiness is affirmed you are correct; otherwise [your views are] wrong EER 86 TEk 
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you are correct, otherwise [your views are] wrong. Emptiness takes on 
imaginary form, but is different from phenomenal dharmas of existence. The 
three actions [of good, evil, and neutral] have emptiness as a condition [for 
arising]. To distinguish the mind of emptiness as superior to other Dharma 
teachings is called [the teaching of] the "five aggregates." If emptiness is the 
object of the mind, these are two sense entrances. And if you add conscious- 
ness, then we have the three realms [of desire, form, and no-form]. Thus 
sense realms (dhàtu), aggregates (skandha), and sense entrances (ayatana) 
are [the object of] the truth of suffering. 

The [mistaken] view of emptiness is a place for hateful anger, a place for 
passionate attachments, a place for pride. But those for whom the [mistaken] 
view of emptiness is weak are able to seize and deconstruct the dharmas of 
Being; they can draw on the principle [of the truth] [138b] and approach 
emptiness without arousing doubt. If upon seizing [the dharmas of Being] 
they do not deconstruct them, and upon drawing [on the principle of truth] 
do not come [to realize emptiness], they may become quarrelsome and give 
rise to doubt. Again, although they may not have doubt now, they will surely 
have great doubt later. Why is this so? If their [view of] emptiness is [in 
accordance with] the principle [of truth], they should be equal to the noble 
sages, but those who are not equal [to the noble sages] cannot but arouse 
doubt. 

Who is it that has calculating considerations about emptiness? It is "T" 
[or "the Self”] that has such calculating considerations about emptiness. [It 
is thought that] the Self is not really empty, and that emptiness is not the Self, 
and that emptiness is a cause for the arising of the Self. This so-called "Self" 
acts, the Self understands, the Self is praised, and the Self is defamed. To be 
attached to this extreme [view of] emptiness is to not be able to abandon and 
be free from it. If you wish to penetrate to nirvana with the way of emptiness 
as the cause, then this emptiness will be your precepts; these are not the pre- 
cepts of birds and dogs [that allow for anything], but it assumes as causes the 


HE Sc TERR RIJE: not a direct quote, If empty there is no consciousness, but 
but see the passage in the ParicavimSati apart from emptiness there is no con- 
Sutra at T 8.237b21-27: sciousness, and apart from conscious- 


ness there is no emptiness. Emptiness 
is consciousness, and consciousness is 
emptiness. It is the same up to the eigh- 
teen unique dharmas of emptiness. There 


Sariputra, the emptiness of visible form 
is not visible form, but there is no vis- 
ible form apart from emptiness, and 


no emptiness apart from visible form. are no eighteen unique dharmas; apart 
Visible form is emptiness, and empti- from emptiness there are no eighteen 
ness is visible form ffl Æ Æ #8 E E. unique dharmas, and emptiness is the 
[The same is true for] sensations, con- eighteen unique dharmas, and the eigh- 


ceptions, volitions, and consciousness. teen unique dharmas are empty. 
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idea that [some things have] no causes. These "causes" rob [the true mean- 
ing of causes], so this is [the mistaken view of] “attachment to precepts.” To 
take a calculating [mistaken view of] emptiness as [true] emptiness is truly 
not the principle of emptiness. This takes what is not the fruit [of enlighten- 
ment] to be the fruit. This is like stealing [the meaning of] a “fruit”; and is 
to be attached to a [mistaken] view. Such a [mistaken] view of emptiness is a 
one-sided prejudice, and is a deviant view. 

In this way the ten [dull and sharp] afflictions arise from [a mistaken 
view of] emptiness: [the noble truth of] suffering includes [all] ten; [the 
noble truth of] the causes [of suffering] include seven, excluding [the afflic- 
tions of [the mistaken view of] the body [or the self], extreme views, and 
attachment to precepts 3333; [the noble truth of] the path includes eight, 
excluding [the mistaken view of] the body [or the self] and extreme views; 
and [the noble truth of] extinction includes seven, excluding [the mistaken 
view of] the body [or the self], extreme views, and attachment to precepts. 
This gives a total of thirty-two [varieties of afflictions with regard to the four 
noble truths in the realm of desires]. [The realms of] form and no-form 
exclude [the affliction of] anger in the four [noble truths], so each [of the 
two realms] include twenty-eight [afflictions], giving a total of eighty-eight 
[32428428] afflictions. This is called the [noble] truth of the causes of suffer- 
ing. These causes [of suffering] arise in the midst of suffering, and suffering 
arises due to these causes. "Suffering and the causes of suffering flow through 
this samsaric world, unknown to Dirghanakha.” Again, even a demon who 
sets his head on fire [as an ascetic practice] while already in [the divine realm 
of] no conceptions does not escape [from transmigrating in samsara]. How 
can you attain [liberation] while having [a mistaken view of] emptiness that 
is not aware [of the real meaning of the noble truths] of suffering and the 
causes of suffering? 

[The view of emptiness in terms of the four mindfulnesses:] [1] If you are 
aware of the [mistaken] view of emptiness with regard to [the Noble Truths 


Truly not the principle of emptiness: 
Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku, 467) follows 
the revised reading proposed by the Kogi 
(BT-V, 543) that "this is to take a calculat- 
ing [mistaken view of] emptiness as the 
principle [of truth]; [such an] emptiness 
is truly not the principle [of truth]" #+2= 
fS EE 22 W JEFE. The basic point is the same. 

Ten afflictions 1-f$: the “five dull afflic- 
tions" of mistaken view of the self #52 or 
Zr a, extreme views #51, deviant views 


RA, attachment to precepts AA, and 
attachment to mistaken views AW, and 
the "five sharp afflictions” of passions X, 
anger BE, arrogance 1&, ignorance € or 3€ 
BH, and doubt $È. 


... unknown to Dirghanakha K/T ii: 
this refers to a long passage in the Ta chih 
tu lun, T 25.61b19-62228, already quoted 
many times in the Mo-ho chih kuan; see 
notes at 40c13, 62c8-10, and the full Eng- 
lish translation at 133b11. 
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of] suffering and the causes of suffering, [you realize that] suffering and the 
causes of suffering all depend on visible form. "All phenomena of visible 
form’ are called the “physical body.” This body of visible form is defiled [by 
passions]; to be defiled is to be impure. Those who are wise consider this 
evil, and destroy the perverse view that [the physical body] is pure. This is 
called “mindfulness of [the impurity of] the body" 42. [2] If you sense € 
the view of emptiness, this is to sense or experience no sense 7x [or lack of 
substantial existence of sense experience], which is the second option [of the 
tetralemma]. If in accordance with emptiness, you sense pleasure or bliss; 
if contrary to emptiness, you sense pain or suffering; if neither contrary to 
nor in accordance [with emptiness], you sense neither pain nor pleasure. 
These three types of sensations are the same as the three types of suffer- 
ing. If you consider suffering or pain to be pleasure or bliss, this is called a 
perversion; if you know that there is [ultimately] no pleasure [in this world] 
and destroy the perverted [view of] pleasure, this is called “mindfulness of 
sensations" [as ultimately painful and involving suffering] 2%. [3] The 
dustlike objects of emptiness are the objects of the mind, and give rise to 
consciousness. [The thoughts of] this mind arise and perish, always new 
and flowing like a current. If there are conditioned objects, then the concept 
[of emptiness] will arise; if there are no conditioned objects, then the con- 
cept [of emptiness] will not arise. These [thoughts] arise and perish and are 
transient, but they are [mis]taken to be constant, so this is a perverted view. 
To be aware of the transiency of consciousness is to destroy the perversion 
of “eternalism.” This is called “mindfulness of thoughts" [as impermanent] 
‘Lye. be. [4] If you grasp on to the image of that which is [actually] empty, 
and then perform good and evil [deeds], you conceive of a [substantial] 
"self" within those actions. If there is a "self" that performs these actions, 
then there are good or evil volitional actions, and if there is a rise and fall 
in these volitional actions, then it is the same with the "self? Since there are 
immeasurable actions, then if the "self" pervades them all, then the "self" 
is also immeasurable. If [the "self"] does not pervade [all such immeasur- 
able volitional actions], then a single volitional action is without a “self? and 
therefore all volitional actions are without a "self" If you insist on calculating 
and positing a "self? [it must be said that] this is a perverted view. If you 


Three types of suffering =: suffering 
from coming in contact with that which 
is unpleasant, suffering from losing that 
which is pleasant or dear to you, and the 
suffering you feel from experiencing the 
constant change of this phenomenal world. 

The pps has “(1) 47 the suffering one 


experiences from contact with unpleasant 
objects (as one experiences in the condi- 
tions of sickness or hunger); (2) {77% the 
suffering caused by change; (3) 4#% the 
suffering experienced due to the destruc- 
tion of conditions pleasing to the subject. 
(Skt. tri-duhkhatà; duhkha-traya)? 
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know [the truth of] no-self (anátman), this will destroy [mistaken] concep- 
tions and volitional action. This is called “mindfulness of phenomena" [as 
without a substantial self] i2. You could apply these four perversions 
[in the same way] to all of [the rest of] the aggregates, though [it can be said 
that] the positing of a [perverted view of a substantial] "self" is strong in [the 
aggregates of] conceptions and volitions [138c], the positing of [a perverted 
view of] purity is strong in [the aggregate of] visible form, the positing of 
[a perverted view of] constancy is strong in [the aggregate of] the mind [or 
consciousness], and the positing of [a perverted view of] pleasure is strong 
in [the aggregate of] sensations. This is called a “distinct mindfulness” 5: 
jz. [that is distinctly mindful of individual characteristics]. A comprehensive 
mindfulness #82 is not like this. Thus I have discussed the view of empti- 
ness as it gives rise to contemplations of mindfulness. 

[The view of emptiness in terms of the four proper endeavors and the 
rest of the thirty-seven steps on the path:] If you diligently destroy the 
perversions through contemplation, this is [the destruction of mistaken] 
views through the [four] proper endeavors iF 8). To cultivate these with a 
concentrated mind is called the [four] “supranormal powers" 40. To give 
rise to the five good roots is called the [five] "roots" 7:18. To destroy the five 
delusions 73€ [of passionate desires, anger, ignorance, pride, and doubt] is 
called the [five] powers 7J. To function peacefully on the Path is called "the 
seven [components of] awakening” t4. To practice peacefully on the Path 
is called “the eightfold Noble Path" /\iE3&. This is how the view of emptiness 
is able to give rise to the [Noble] Truth of the Path. 

Because the four perversions are removed, ignorance is extinguished. 
Because ignorance is extinguished, passionate attachments are extinguished. 
Because passionate attachments are extinguished, anger is extinguished. 
Because anger is extinguished, you know that the [mistaken] view of empti- 
ness is not the [right] path. Because you hang your head in shame, therefore 
pride is extinguished. Since there is nothing to be attached to, therefore 
doubt is extinguished. Thus the view of emptiness includes the [Noble 
Truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering, but [the Noble Truths of] 
suffering and the causes of suffering are not [the same as] ultimate empti- 
ness; if you destroy the mind that is attached to emptiness, you no long seek 
a [substantial] "self? If a “self” is not sought after, then you can destroy [1] 
[mistaken] views of the physical body. If [mistaken] views of the physi- 
cal body are destroyed, you can destroy [2] [mistaken] views of the self. If 
[mistaken] views of the self are destroyed, you can destroy [3] extreme views 
[such as annihilationism and eternalism]. [To know that mistaken] views 
of emptiness are not the path is to destroy [4] attachment to precepts. [To 
know that mistaken] views of emptiness are not nirvana is to destroy [5] 
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attachment to [mistaken] views. [To know that mistaken] views of emptiness 
do not correspond to the principle [of reality or truth] is to destroy deviant 
views. By destroying these ten afflictions, you destroy eighty-eight kinds of 
passionate afflictions. By destroying the eighty-eight afflictions, you destroy 
the bonds of afflictions. Because you destroy the bonds of afflictions, you are 
able to arouse the first fruit [of the stream-winner] and progress to achieve 
[the level of] one who has no more to learn. If the bonds to these fruits are 
destroyed, you enter nirvana-with-no-remainder. This is [the explication of] 
the view of emptiness that gives rise to the [Noble] truth of extinction, that 
is, the Dharma realm of the $ravaka. 

If by means of the view of emptiness you clarify and become aware of 
the Four [Noble] Truths, you will know the exhaustion of suffering and 
the true path. The true path overcomes [obstacles such as mistaken views] 
and severs [delusions] so that you can attain [the level of] the wise and the 
noble [that is, three levels of erudition and ten noble stages]. Up to one 
hundred and forty types of [mistaken] views—single, multiple, combined, 
and non-verbal [mistaken] views—all are known on the true path, and 
thus you are able to move among and emerge from the [mistaken] views. 
If this is not so, then you cannot perceive the true [meaning] of the Four 
[Noble] Truths, and for that reason would forever flow in the great sea of 
suffering that is the samsaric cycle of birth and death. If you are able to 
perceive the Four [Noble] Truths, then you can attain a severance of [suf- 
fering in the cycle of] birth and death; if the arising of existence is already 
exhausted, you no longer experience these existences. This is the meaning 
[of my explanation] here. 


2. The View of Emptiness among the Pratyekabuddhas [138c22] 


Next is to clarify the view of emptiness for the arising of the pratyeka- 
buddhas. The [mistaken] view of emptiness is not [true] emptiness; a 
deluded [view] is said to be emptiness. This requires distinctions concerning 
perverted views. Perverted views are [the same as] ignorance[, the first of 
the twelvefold chain of causation, which is the focus for pratyekabuddhas]. 
Because of ignorance there is attachment to the view of emptiness. If you 
know [the truth concerning] ignorance, why would you be attached [to 
anything]? If you know [the truth concerning] ignorance, you do not arouse 


[Mistaken] views of the physical body ... attachment to [mistaken] views: these 
are the "five mistaken views” =B: 1. the mistaken view that the body is substantial 4 Fi, 
(satkaya-drsti), 2. extreme views 3&5. (antagraha-drsti), 3. deviant views 38 5 (mithya- 
drsti), 4. attachment to mistaken views FLEX El, (drsti-paramarsa), and 5. excessive attach- 
ment to the precepts JE[55]HX Rb, (Silavrata-paramarsa). 
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attachment and [further birth in] existence, and ultimately will not produce 
new [causes for rebirth]. If you do not produce new [causes for rebirth], you 
will not arouse attachment and [further rebirth in] existence, and ultimately 
will not arouse ignorance. If there is no ignorance, you will perfect the clarity 
of wisdom. Since you have wisdom, at that time there will be no passion- 
ate afflictions. If there are no passionate afflictions, at that time ignorance 
is extinguished. If ignorance is extinguished, all volitional activity will be 
extinguished, and so forth up to old-age-and-death being extinguished. The 
Middle Treatise says, “Why do $ravakas, when they contemplate the mean- 


Why do $ravakas, when they contem- 
plate the meaning of twelvefold causa- 
tion, then expound the sixty-two views of 
eternalism, transiency, and so forth Z747 
Mt — ARR Re RR SETS LR 
see the Middle Treatise, chapters 25-27 on 
“Contemplating Nirvana,’ “Contemplat- 
ing Twelvefold Causation,’ and “Contem- 
plating Deviant Views,’ at T 30.36b-c, esp. 
36bi0ff. 


These sixty-two deviant views are ulti- 
mately empty and unobtainable; all 
existence and what is obtained cease; 
and vain argument perishes. Because 
vain argument perishes, one penetrates 
all dharmas and their true aspect, and 
attains the calmness of the Path.... 


The exposition continues in Chapter 
26, “Contemplation of the Twelve Causes 
and Conditions" [T 30.36b20-c8]; Bocking 
(1995, 372-74) translates (with some modi- 
fication in terms to fit my translation): 


Question: You have expounded the Way 
of the ultimate meaning according to the 
Mahayana. Now we want to hear you dis- 
cuss how the Sravaka-dharma enters into 
this Way of the ultimate meaning. 
Answer: Living beings, obscured in delu- 
sion 
Subsequently give rise to the three 
actions 
And through producing these three 
actions 
According to their predispositions they 
fall into the six destinies. 
Conditioned by the predispositions 


Consciousness receives a body of the 
six ways 
When consciousness becomes attached 
Name and form develop. 
Name and form developing 
Cause the six entrances to arise 
When senses, objects, and consciousness 
combine 
There arises sixfold contact. 
On account of the six contacts 
The threefold sensations arise 
One account of the threefold sensations 
Craving is produced. 
On account of craving there are the four 
graspings 
And because of the grasping there is 
existence. 
If the grasper would not grasp 
There would be liberation, and no exis- 
tence. 
From existence there is birth 
From birth comes old age and death 
Because of old age and death there are 
All the afflictions of sorrow and ill. 
All such things as these 
Arise from birth 
Only through these causes and condi- 
tions 
Does the great suffering of the skand- 
has accumulate. 
The basis of birth and death 
And predispositions just described 
Is created by the unenlightened man. 
The man of insight does not create it. 
When these thing cease 
They do not arise. 
This suffering assemblage of the skandhas 
Thus simply ceases. 
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ing of twelvefold causation, then expound the sixty-two [mistaken] views of 
eternalism, transiency [annihilationism?], and so forth?" [139a] It may seem 
that this question and answer [from the Middle Treatise] has no bearing [on 
the issue at hand], but now I should point out that this "answer" identifies 
the [mistaken] views of eternalism and transiency [or annihilationism] as 
ignorance. That is, if you know [the truth about] ignorance, you will not 
arouse attachment and [further rebirth in] existence: this is the contempla- 
tion of twelvefold causes and conditions within the Dharma teachings of the 
$ràvakas. The Lotus Sūtra speaks of "[those who] find pleasure alone in good 
quietude, and seek wisdom naturally.’ This wisdom is well able to put to rest 
the sixty-two [mistaken] views. 

Again, contemplating the view of emptiness for even a brief moment 
(ksana) already includes [insight into] the Four [Noble] Truths. This mind 
of the view of emptiness, does it exist Æ or not exist 3£?* When a momen- 
tary thought is aroused, this already includes the five aggregates. How can 
we say that it is nothing # [or, does not exist]? This is the constituent [of 
twelvefold causes and conditions] of "existence" "8 £. "Existence" contains 
"results," so again this is the interpretation that results are contained within 
the causes. Even if we say that there are no results [within causes], the con- 
stituent of existence is already a cause, and contains the meaning of a cause. 
Where, then, does this "existence" arise from? If there is no grasping, then 
"existence" does not arise. [The constituent of] "grasping" is equivalent to the 
five mistaken views. If you become attached to emptiness, this is an extreme 
[view], and you [mistakenly] posits a "self" in the emptiness [and so forth]. 
What is [mistakenly] called “empty” is taken as the Path, as nirvana, and as 
correct. This is the constituent of “grasping” Wz. “Grasping” arises from 
passions, to rejoice in the passions, to be angry about that which is contrary 
[to your desires], and to be proud and doubtful. These called the constitu- 
ent of passions Æ. Passions are the cause of [the constituent of] sensations 
5t, and passions are aroused because of sensations. It is like experiencing a 
single phenomena, and becoming passionately attached to this flavor, and 


Find pleasure alone in good qui- its own goodness (damasamatham 
etude, and seek wisdom naturally £25 akanksamanah), and are deeply aware 
SPORAH: see the description of the of the causes and conditions of the dhar- 
pratyekabuddha in the explanation of the mas (hetupratyayanubodhaya), these are 


called [Those Who Mount] the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekbuddhas. 


Note that the two phrases are inverted 
in Chih-i's quotation. 


parable of the burning house at T 9.13b22- 
23. Hurvitz (63 [59]), translates: 

.. Who, earnestly striving and seek- 
ing the knowledge which is so of 
itself (anácáryakam jnanam), desire Five mistaken views 71 f: see above at 
the quietude which is content with — 138c11-13. 
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continuing to seek after it. Knowing sensations is caused by [the constituent 
of] “contact” f; thus there is the faculty of consciousness, through which 
you come in contact with empty dustlike objects. A sütra says, "Due to the 
causes and conditions of contact, various sensations arise.” Due to contact, 
there are the entrances A [of the six senses]. When the sense organs come 
in contact with the dustlike objects, you attain the entrances [of the senses]. 
Due to the sense entrances, there is [the constituent of] name-and-form 4 
€, with the three [false] imputations [of self-nature, a “self? and thoughts] 
of kalala [and so forth], then taking visible form with the five limbs, being 
able to sustain life, and developing the four mental aggregates which are the 
"name" [of “name-and-form’]. Again, "name-and-form" acquires the three 
[false] imputations, and due to this the fetus first has consciousness ṣi [and 
volition]. Consciousness is due to [past] karma, and karma is due to [the 
constituent of] ignorance #£44, and ignorance is from the perverted views of 
the past. Based on mistaken views it is said that these matters exist or do not 


Due to the causes and conditions of 
contact, various sensations arise f&[X 
Pax E abo: a similar phrase is found in 
the "Ten Bhümi Stages" chapter of the 
Avatamsaka Sütra at T 9.558b21-22, a sec- 
tion that has been quoted frequently in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. The exact phrase is 
found in the Sütra of the Ten Bhümi Stages, 
T 10.502222. 

The Kogi (BT-V, 550) identifies this 
phrase as from the Miscellaneous Agama, 
T 2.50a-c, but since it is a quite simple 
construction, it could probably be traced 
to a number of sources. 


Three [false] imputations =: there 
are a variety of "three items" in Buddhist 
thought, but probably this one refers to 
categories from the Yogacara tradition. 
The pps explains: "In the Bodhisattva- 
bhumi-sastra, the three are a categoriza- 
tion of the eight deluded conceptions into 
three groups: 

1. false imputation of self nature HZ 
78, differences #5!) %4, and generic 
clusters ii BOR xc 18 

2. false imputation of T RZA and 
‘mine’ RIRE 

3. false imputation of a thought 2% 18 


a non-thought 4.2% 48, and the dif- 
ference between the two (E.H;& x: 48. 
"In the Yogácárabhümi-sástra, the ‘three 
circumstances' are taught in connection 
with the eight kinds of deluded conceptu- 
alization /\#£47 5. The first three imputa- 
tions, that of self-nature AMES 51), differ- 
ences #4) 47 4, and generic compounds X; 
#224 47 Bll, are the grounds for the arising of 
the bases and objects of conceptualization 
Sy BU kaw iki. The bases and objects of 
conceptualization serve as the ground for 
the arising of the views of self, and pride 
AFTE. The views of self and pride serve as 
a basis for the generation of greed, hatred 
and delusion AII. These three together 
serve as the basis for the appearance of all 
conditioned phenomena.’ 


Kalala 33838: the first of five "stages" in 
the development of a human fetus, refer- 
ring to the first five weeks in the womb; a 
categorization from the Abhidharma-kosa: 
kalala, arbuda, pesi, ghana, prasakha. 

For an outline of this theory of the 
development of the fetus in the womb, see 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 52¢27. 


Five limbs Zæ: that is, two arms or 
hands, two legs or feet, and the head. 
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exist, therefore giving rise to the discourse in the present world about a phys- 
ical body. A sütra says, "Ihe seeds of consciousness, the field of karma, the 
water of passions, and the obstructing coverings of ignorance, give rise to the 
sprouts of name-and-form^ Now again there are perversions so that you are 
deluded into the [mistaken] view of emptiness, arouses good and evil deeds, 
and plants the seeds for the future sprouts of name-and-form. Perverted 
views build on perverted views and ignorance builds on ignorance, acting 
mutually as causes and conditions, so that there seems to be no end to them. 

If you know ignorance and perverted views, it is not necessary to 
speculate about whether something "exists" or “does not exist.” If you have 
penetrating understanding about the essential nature [of emptiness and real- 
ity], [you know that] basically it has no reality in itself, but seems to "exist" 
because of deluded conceptions of the merging of causes and conditions. If 
you already know [the truth] about perverted views, then ignorance will be 
put to rest; since it is put to rest all actions [and constituents of twelvefold 
causation up to] old-age-and-death will all be put to rest. For those to whom 
the [mistaken] view of emptiness, ignorance, and old-age-and-death are put 
to rest, a hundred and forty [mistaken] views, ignorance, and old-age-and- 
death will be put to rest. Because they are put to rest, the twenty-five realms 
of [samsaric] existence are destroyed and their habitual traces removed. This 
is called [the analysis of] the view of emptiness that arises in the dharma- 
realm of the pratyekabuddha. 


Seeds of consciousness ... sprouts 
of name-and-form i f& 35 MÆ 7k # Hj 7I 
ME G6 3F: see the passage referred to 
above in the the Avatamsaka Sutra at T 
9.558b15-26: 


various sense organs. Sense organs merge 
[with their objects] to make contact, and 
from contact is born sensations. Sensa- 
tions of pleasure give rise to passions, 
and passions grow and there is grasp- 
ing. Grasping is the cause and conditions 
for there being "existence," and exis- 
tence arouses the five aggregates, which 
is the arising of the physical body. The 


All ordinary ignorant people constantly 
follow after deviant thoughts, practice 
deviant and deluded paths, are blinded 


by deluded ignorance, are covetously 
attached to a “self,”... Why is this so? 
They arouse seeds of passion in the mind. 
Because they have a mind that grasps 
after defiled passions, they arouse a sam- 
saric body. This is called the "earth" of 
karma. Consciousness [provides] the 
seeds, ignorance is an obstructing cover, 
and the water of passions the moisture. A 
"selfish" mind cultivates the various mis- 
taken views, which grow and give birth 
to the sprouts of name-and-form. Due 
to name-and-form, there is the birth of 


five aggregates are transformed and are 
[eventually] called “old age.” The perish- 
ing of the five aggregates is called "death." 
With old-age-and-death as cause and 
condition, there is sorrow and afflictions, 
the assembly of suffering and the causes 
of suffering. This is twelvefold causality. 
This is the assembly of non-existence 
and existence, and the dispersal of non- 
existence and existence. When there is a 
merging of conditions, this is "existence." 
When the conditions disperse, this is 
“non-existence.” 
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If you are aware of [the role of] ignorance in the [mistaken] view of 
emptiness, this ignorance should be extinguished. If you are not aware of 
this, you cannot escape from the [mistaken] view of emptiness, and will 
produce karma because of this [mistaken] view, “as a silkworm produces a 
cocoon.’ How can such a one become a pratyekabuddha? There are “nose- 
focused meditation masters" who attain the view of emptiness [139b], but 
many fall into the trap [of other mistaken views, or a mistaken view of 
emptiness] and are not able to extricate themselves. There are [scholarly] 
Dharma masters with distracted minds who, though they can classify and 
distinguish all the various afflictions, do not themselves know about the 
faults of the [mistaken] view of emptiness, like an ordinary tortoise whose 
sight is darkened, or a blind dog barking wildly. Whether practicing for one- 
self or saving others, they have absolutely no sense of the Path. 


3. The View of Emptiness among the Bodhisattvas of the Six Perfections 
of the Tripitaka Teachings [139b3] 


The view of emptiness which gives rise to the dharmas of the bodhisattvas of 
the six perfections [of the Tripitaka Teachings] is as follows. You are already 
aware of [the role of] the [Four Noble] Truths and [twelvefold causes and] 
conditions with regard to the view of emptiness, so then you should know 
about diseases and be aware of the medicines [for healing these diseases]. 
If you are aware of the medicines, you will rejoice for yourself; if you know 
about diseases, you will sympathize with others, and wish to be liberated 
from suffering and seek bliss together with other sentient beings. [From the 
perspective of] the view of emptiness, the [five] aggregates and [eighteen] 


As a silkworm produces a cocoon X 
(Fi; see the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra at T 
12.613a6, "The binding wrappings of pas- 
sionate afflictions are like the cocoon of a 
silkworm.” See also at 768c6- 7: 


Good sons, all sentient beings are not 
able to perceive [the true way of] twelve- 
fold causes and conditions, and therefore 
they transmigrate [in samsara]. Good 
sons, as a silkworm produces a cocoon, 
[sentient beings] are born of their own 
[karmic actions] and die of their own 
[karmic actions]. 


Nose-focused meditation masters #5 
WEB: this seems to be a jab at those who 
are concerned only with their meditation 


(focusing on the tip of their nose) at the 
expense of broader learning and insight. 


Dharma masters with distracted 
minds BU CER: this seems to be a coun- 
ter jab (see previous note) against those 
who are overly concerned with learning 
and fail to achieve proper concentration 
through meditation. 

Ordinary tortoise FL&: Chan-jan (BT- 
V, 552) points out that there are ten types 
of tortoises, from the divine to those who 
live in the mountains, swamps, water, or 
fire, and that those who live in the moun- 
tains, swamps, water, and so forth, are 
“ordinary” tortoises. 
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realms are [the truth of] suffering; the ten afflictions and so forth are [the 
truth of] the causes of suffering; mindfulness and so forth are [the truth 
of] the path; the destruction of the four perverted views are [the truth of] 
extinction. It is in accordance with this that you then arouse [the four uni- 
versal bodhisattva] vows. [1] One single [mistaken] view of emptiness can, in 
one day and night, give birth to many hundreds of thousands of millions of 
aggregates, and each and every one of the [collection of] five aggregates is a 
sentient being. Each day and night is like this; how much more [the number 
of collections of aggregates and sentient beings produced] in one lifetime, not 
to mention immeasurable lifetimes: as it is with the view of emptiness, so is 
it also with the other [mistaken] views. What are produced from [mistaken] 
views are truly many, and the aggregates that are given rise to also cannot be 
calculated. This is so for one person; how much more so for many people! 
Therefore there is [the first universal bodhisattva vow that] "though sentient 
beings are unlimited, I vow to save them all” 7E/E #4 E BRE. [2] One single 
view of emptiness, from thought to thought, involves eighty-eight types of 
afflictions; the other three types of mistaken views, or sixty-two types [of 
mistaken views], also [each] involve eighty-eight types of afflictions. This 
is so for one person; how much more so for many people! Therefore there 
is [the second universal bodhisattva vow that] “though passionate afflic- 
tions are immeasurable, I vow to sever them all" ‘Ali f 53€ SRI. [3] One 
single view of emptiness involves cultivating mindfulness and the steps on 
the path; removing all [mistaken] views involves the proper and auxiliary 
practices of the path, which are immeasurable and inexhaustible. This is so 
for one person; how much more so for many people! Therefore there is [the 
third universal bodhisattva vow that] "though dharmas are inexhaustible, 
I vow to study them all" iE P53& 3E FAA. [4] One single view of emptiness 
extinguishes passionate afflictions; immeasurable views extinguish immea- 
surable passionate afflictions. This is so for one person; how much more so 
for many people! Therefore there is [the fourth universal bodhisattva vow 
that] “though the Buddhist path is supreme, I vow to perfect it" LHi d 
HD. If the suffering and causes of suffering among sentient beings are their 
true nature, then they cannot be saved, but since suffering and the causes of 
suffering arise from causes and conditions, they do not have a [substantial] 
self-nature (svabhava), the sea of suffering can [some day] dry up, the basis 
of the causes of suffering can easily be exhausted, and therefore it is said 
that [sentient beings] can be saved. This is the explanation of contemplating 
emptiness and arousing the [bodhisattva] vows [in the Tripitaka Teachings]. 


Arouse vows: the following gives a brief presentation of the four bodhisattva vows. 
For a detailed analysis of these vows, see the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 8a7-10b7. 
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Arousing practices [of the six perfections] in terms of [the view of] emp- 
tiness is as follows. [1] If you become attached to the view of emptiness, and 
yet practice [the virtue of] giving, this is a demonic giving. If you know [the 
role of] the [Four Noble] Truths and [twelvefold causes and] conditions with 
regard to the view of emptiness, of its faults and that things are transient and 
without a “self” and so forth, then you can abandon the [mistaken] view of 
emptiness, can sympathize with others and encourage them to abandon the 
[mistaken] view of emptiness; this is the [true] practice of [the perfection 
of] giving. 

[2] If you are attached to the view of emptiness and yet attempt to keep 
the precepts, how is this different from "precepts" kept by beasts such as 
birds and dogs? If you know the [mistaken] view of emptiness, of its faults, 
and transiency, and so forth, then the view of emptiness will not be harmful, 
you can have compassion for others and lead them not to be hindered by the 
[mistaken] view of emptiness. [This is the true practice of the perfections of 
keeping the precepts.] 

[3] If you are attached to the view of emptiness and arouse anger and 
passions, but forcibly practice [the virtue of] patience, your power will be 
insufficient, and your "patience" will only be a fear of others. Now, if you 
know the [mistaken] view of emptiness, of its immeasurable faults and so 
forth, then you will be able to overcome the [mistaken] view of emptiness 
and the sixty-two types [of mistaken views] and encourage others to have a 
calm patience with regard to the view of emptiness. [This is the true practice 
of the perfection of patience.] 

[4] If you cannot remove the [mistaken] view of emptiness but try to be 
diligent [139c], then since [this diligence] is *mixed" [with mistaken views] 
it is not “fine,” and since it involves retrogressing into the three destinies it is 
not “progress.” Now, if you know the [mistaken] view of emptiness, for this 
[mistaken] view of emptiness to not arise is called "fine; and for the view 
of emptiness to destroy karma and for you to attain transcendence is called 
“progress.” Again, to encourage others [to reach the same attainment] is to 
cultivate [this perfection of] diligence. 

[5] If you do not destroy the [mistaken] view of emptiness and yet attain 
[a state of] dhyana meditation, usually this will be a demonic affair. Now, if 
you know the faults of [the mistaken view of] emptiness, and are not moved 
by the [mistaken] view of emptiness, thus perfecting correct dhyàna and 


It is not fine ffi, ... it is not progress xf: note that Chih-i is playing with the two char- 
acters that make up the binome for the virtue of "diligence" f&;£, which makes a smooth 
English translation impossible, and also makes for an interpretation that would not be 
possible with the original Sanskrit virya. 
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correct penetrating [supranormal powers], and not for the sake of flattery, 
to toady favor, for pride, or for [material] benefit, then you use supranormal 
powers to encourage and save sentient beings and lead them to abandon the 
dissipation of [mistaken] views and enter dhyànic [concentration]. [This is 
the true practice of the perfection of dhyana meditation.] 

[6] If you are attached to the [mistaken] view of emptiness and yet cul- 
tivate wisdom, this is a deluded and ignorant worldly wisdom. Now, if you 
are aware of the view of emptiness in terms of [the Four Noble] Truths and 
[twelvefold causes and] conditions, you will “use the wolf of transiency to 
frighten the sheep of the [mistaken] view of emptiness and thus melt away 
the fat of passionate afflictions.” You should broadly arouse the practice of 
the [bodhisattva] vows, so the body of virtuous qualities is fattened, and you 
should have compassion on sentient beings and lead them to remove the 
fat [of afflictions] and extend the flesh [of good qualities]. [This is the true 
practice of the perfection of wisdom. ] 

Thus [the bodhisattvas of the six perfections of the Tripitaka Teachings] 
mature their capacities through such conditions, and come to sit on the 
seat of enlightenment, severing the bonds [of passionate afflictions], and 
become Buddhas. This is called [the explanation of] the view of emptiness 
that arouses the Dharma world [of the bodhisattvas] of the six perfections 


4. The View of Emptiness for the Bodhisattvas 
of the Shared Teachings [139c10] 


[The view of emptiness for the bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings is as 
follows.] Contemplate the view of emptiness as indivisible from ignorance, 
and ignorance as indivisible from the view of emptiness, that all suffering 
and the causes of suffering arise from ignorance, and all are unobtainable. 


Use the wolf of transiency to frighten 
the sheep of the view of emptiness and 
thus melt away the fat of passionate 
afflictions DI 75 28 Mi 2 EL E TR T DR $8: 
see the passage in the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.169b6-12. Chodron (2, 708) translates: 


a wolf. Thus the sheep, in spite of all the 
food that it received, was big but had no 
fat. The minister brought the sheep and 
presented it to the king who commanded 
his people to kill it; it was big but had no 
fat. The king asked how that was done, 


A king hada prime minister (mahamatya) and the minister gave him the reason 


whose faults he himself concealed so that 
they remained unknown. He said to him 
one day: "Go and find me a big sheep but 
that has no fat; if you don't find one, I will 
inflict punishment on you.” The prime 
minister was learned: he chained up a big 
sheep, fed it with grass and grains; but 
three times each day, he frightened it with 


we have just described. The bodhisattva 
acts in the same way: he contemplates 
(samanupasyati) the wolf of imperma- 
nence (anityata), suffering (duhkha) and 
emptiness (Sanya) in such a way that 
the fat of the passions (samyojanameda) 
melts while the flesh of the qualities 
(gunamamsa) becomes solid. 
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Why is this so? The four perverted views [that things involve permanence, 
bliss, selfhood, and purity] are all mistaken positing that things are a true 
[substantial] nature; these perversions that must be healed do not exist 
[substantially], nor do the mindfulnesses that perform the healing [exist 
substantially], and so forth up to the path of awakening. All, without excep- 
tion, do not arise [substantially], and are therefore unobtainable. Therefore 
the Paficavimsati Sutra speaks of “habitually learning the emptiness of suf- 
fering, and so forth. Those of the two vehicles know [the first aspect of the 
threefold truth, which is] emptiness itself, sever suffering, and realize extinc- 
tion. Bodhisattvas [also know the truth of] emptiness and arouse compas- 
sion and the practice of the vows to save sentient beings. Although sentient 
beings are saved, what is saved is empty. Although passionate afflictions are 
severed, it is like fighting against empty [space]. Although Dharma teach- 
ings are aroused, it is like arousing empty space. Although sentient beings 
attain extinction [in nirvana], truly there are no sentient beings who attain 
the salvation of extinction. This is [true] wisdom; this is [true] severance; 
this is the bodhisattvas forbearance of [realizing that] dharmas do not arise. 
This is called the view of emptiness that arouses the Dharma realm of the 
bodhisattvas of the Shared Teachings. 


5. The View of Emptiness for the Bodhisattvas 
of the Distinct Teachings [139c20] 


[The view of emptiness for the bodhisattvas of the Distinct Teachings is 
as follows.] Contemplate this view of emptiness as having immeasurable 
features. For example, the Four [Noble] Truths can be distinguished and 
examined and calculated in an inexhaustible way. This inexhaustibility arises 
from the view of emptiness; the view of emptiness arises from ignorance. If 
that which arises is immeasurable, that which produces the arising is also 
immeasurable. That which arouses is conventionally named; that which is 
aroused is also conventionally named. If you infer ignorance in this way, 
then [one must say that] it arises from the nature of reality [or Dharma- 
nature i51 J. It is analogous to searching after a dream and knowing that it is 
due to being asleep. Contemplate this view of emptiness and become aware 
of the true aspect [of reality] EB. The true aspect [of reality] is the womb 
or treasury of the Tathagata (tathagata-garbha) AIAX. The immeasurable 
adventitious afflictions cover this treasury of the principle [of reality], and 
cultivating the Dharma teachings that are as numerous as the sands of the 


Habitually learning the emptiness of suffering ARH Æ: see the passage in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra at T 8.222c8-28, which speaks of the emptiness of the five skandha, 
the Four Noble Truths, twelvefold causation, and so forth. 
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Ganges River will manifest its pure nature. This is called the view of empti- 
ness that arouses the Dharma of the Distinct Teachings. 


6. The View of Emptiness for the Bodhisattvas 
of the Perfect Teaching [139c27] 


The view of emptiness in the Perfect Teaching is as explained above and below. 


7 Summary [139c20] 


Next, "the delusions of mistaken views are vast and extensive, like the waters 
of forty li; the remaining power of the conceptual delusions is like a drop of 
water. The various means [explained] above together control and heal the 
delusions of mistaken views; to exhaust the delusions is called "entering the 
current [of the path to Buddhahood" spontaneously and without retrogres- 
sion.[140a] The delusions of mistaken views are difficult to remove, so you 
should skillfully use [various] means. The Cheng-shih lun says that delusions 
are healed and controlled by emptiness. If through the healing control of 
emptiness you can attain the realization [of Buddhahood], you do not need 
to wait for other Dharma teachings. If you cannot realize [Buddhahood just 
through emptiness], then what other ways of controlling [delusions] should 
be established? This is just as when fire arises in the midst of water: the 
water is not able to extinguish it. How can emptiness heal and control the 
excesses that arise from the [mistaken] view of emptiness? Now [to deal with 
this] you should know the [mistaken] view of emptiness as a disease of [the 
truths of] suffering and the causes of suffering, and then use the wisdom of 
the [Four Noble] truths to heal and control it. Those of the Tripitaka Teach- 
ings [should use] the wisdom of transiency; those of the Shared [Teach- 
ings] [should use] the wisdom of emptiness itself. All of these should have 
removed the mistaken view [of emptiness] already. Those of the Distinct 
[Teachings] again have previously removed [mistaken] views [of emptiness] 
and realized [true] emptiness. Next, they should skillfully emerge in conven- 
tional reality, like planting trees in the empty sky 2ZErPféf$i. As for those of 


The delusions of mistaken views are 
vast and extensive, like the waters of forty 
li; the remaining power of the conceptual 
delusions is like a drop of water Wi 
ii ROU + E 7K o REGS SB ON — cH 7K: from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra at T 12.824c16- 
18: “The passionate afflictions severed by 
a stream-enterer are like an expanse of 
water whose length and breadth is forty li, 


and what remains is like a drop of water.” 

This passage has been quoted above at 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 69a17 and 7728-9. 

Delusions are healed and controlled 
by emptiness ÆW: see the extensive 
discussion on emptiness in the chapter 
on “extinguishing dharmas” in the Cheng- 
shih lun at T 32.332c7-333c16. 
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the Perfect [Teaching], they do not deliberately remove mistaken views, but 
mistaken views have already been spontaneously removed. Removing such 
firm and stable mistaken views requires various means of healing control; 
how can you agree [with the Cheng-shih lun] that they can be healed and 
controlled only through emptiness? 

How can various [methods] for healing control [over mistaken views in 
the Four Teachings] together heal and control one mistaken view? It is like 
a patient with the chills who utilizes four types of medicine. When you take 
ginger, the disease will pass and you will recover your strength. When you 
take the “five stones,” the disease will pass and the color [of your face] will 
improve. When you take zhong-lou 3& €, you will add to your lifespan and 
be able to fly. When you take gold elixer Ft you will become a great sage 
fili A. Although the disease is the same, the type of medicine is different, and 
the powers attained are also different. The Four Teachings heal and control 
mistaken views, but the exhaustion of these views and their understanding is 
different. It is thus with healing and controlling mistaken views, and it is the 
same with healing and controlling the other [delusions]. 

[One way] for a healing control [of mistaken views] with these Four 
[Teachings] is with the four mindfulnesses [of the body, sensations, 
thoughts, and dharmas]. The I chiao suggests that by depending on the four 
mindfulnesses you can cultivate the Path and escape from the "burning 
house" [of this samsaric world]. What does this mean? One thought of the 
view of emptiness in the mind involves all three realms [of desire, form, and 
no form], and "the three realms are not distinct phenomena, and are only 
produced by one mind.” The view of emptiness gives rise to the karma of the 
six destinies [from hell to divine], so that you experience a physical body 


Utilizes four types of medicine HIufé 
3&- The Taisho text, followed in the criti- 
cal edition in BT-V, 559, gives the variant 
"applies" FJAR instead of "utilizes" A. 

Five stones 7:45: Chan-jan (BT-V, 560) 
identifies these five items as white crystal 
FX, fluorite (lapis fluoris) 3&X, gypsum 
AA, stalactite $87L, and "stone fat" AHE. 

Zhong-lou #®: I have been unable to 


and the parable of the “burning house,’ as 
noted many times already, is found in the 
Lotus Sutra. The Kogi (BT-V, 561) points 
to a passage in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra 
at T 12.901b-c, but this is a stretch, as it 
just contains the phrase "the great fire of 
the three realms" (901b26) and then men- 
tions the four mindfulnesses. 


The three realms are not distinct ... = 
FEE  — UTE: see the chapter on the 


identify this medicine. 


By depending on the four mindful- 
nesses you can cultivate the Path and 
escape from the "burning house" 4 {Kk 
DU ZR d iB XE: this content is not 
found in the I chiao ching (T no. 389), 


ten bhümi stages in the Avatamsaka Sutra, 
a section that has been quoted frequently 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 'The phrase is at T 
9.558c10 and reads, "The three realms are 
an empty delusion, which are produced by 


[one] mind” = FR È zc [B E(— CM. 
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in the six destinies and dwell in the place of the six destinies; this "place" 
is the “burning house.” For the physical body to dwell there involves suf- 
fering, and the karma is that of demonic spirits, where they compete with 
and reject each other, trying to ride the three vehicles to escape from there. 
The “three vehicles” are the mindfulnesses of the three vehicles [of $ravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva] of the Tripitaka [Teachings], and also 
these three [types of] people in the Shared [Teachings] who share one type 
of the mindfulnesses. Again, this refers to three types of the mindfulnesses 
within the [skillful] means of those of the Distinct [Teachings], and one type 
of the mindfulnesses that is truly real [that is, not just a “means” ]. Again, the 
Perfect [Teaching] involves one true mindfulness. In sum, then, there are 
nine types of the four mindfulnesses [for the Four Teachings]. If explained in 
detail we could discuss [a similar] nine types of the steps on the path, or even 
more expansively discuss nine types of the Four Noble Truths. All of these 
various types of the [four] mindfulnesses are able to heal and control mis- 
taken views so that you can escape the "burning house" [of samsara]. This is 
the meaning of the passage from the I chiao. However, when Sakyamuni first 
appeared [in this world], he first signified [the teachings of] the three types 
of people [of sravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva] who would utilize 
the four mindfulnesses. This is as taught in the Lotus Sütra as "each escaping 
the burning house for the goat, deer, and ox vehicles.” 


worlds, seek nirvana for themselves; 
these are named [Those Who Mount] 
the Vehicle of the Voice-Hearers They are 
like those children who left the burning 


For the physical body to dwell there 
involves suffering ... to escape from there 
FEA. SEED Lf MRK Ae 
J54$t H : see the parable of the burning 


house in the Lotus Sutra at T 9.12b-c. 


Nine types of the four mindfulnesses 
Juf& TU & &: that is, three for the Tripitaka 
Teachings, one for the Shared Teachings, 
four for the Distinct Teachings, and one 
for the Perfect Teaching. See Chan-jan's 
extensive discussion of these nine at 
BT- V, 561-65. 

Each escaping the burning house for 
the goat, deer, and ox vehicles #4 9 
1 IB: see the Lotus Sutra at T 9.13b; 
Hurvitz (62-63 [59]) translates: 

Sariputra, if there are beings who within 
are wise by nature, who, having heard 
the dharma from the World Honored 
One, believe and accept it; who, earnestly 
striving and wishing to leave the three 


house in quest of goat-drawn carriages. 

If there are beings who, having heard 
the dharma from the World Honored 
One, believe and accept it; who, earnestly 
striving and seeking the knowledge 
which is so of itself, desire the quietude 
which is content with its own good- 
ness, and are deeply aware of the causes 
and conditions of the dharma, these are 
called [Those Who Mount] the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekabuddhas. They are like those 
children who left the burning house in 
quest of deer-drawn carriages. 

If there are beings who, having heard 
the Dharma, believe and accept it; who, 
vigorously practicing and striving, seek 
All-Knowledge, Buddha-Knowledge, the 
knowledge which is so of itself, knowl- 
edge without a teacher, the knowledge 
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Next is to explain how the three types of people are the same in culti- 
vating one mindfulness. This is as [taught] in the Paficavimsati Sutra, that 
"this vehicle [allows you to] escape from the triple world and dwell in [the 
wisdom of] sarvajfia.” Again, it is like the statement in the Great Collection 
[of Sutras] that says, "People of the three vehicles are the same in severing 
passionate afflictions by means of the Path that cannot be verbalized.’ 

Next I will explain how bodhisattvas cultivate mindfulness gradually. 
The Paficavimsati Sütra makes distinctions among the vehicles as to unique 
prajfià-wisdom and mindfulnesses that are not yet merged [with the prac- 
tice and attainments of other vehicles], but later explains that all [vehicles] 


of Hinayàna and Mahayana involve the same one mindfulness. This is like 


and insight of the Thus Come One, his 
strengths, and his fearlessness; who, mer- 
cifully recalling and comforting incalcu- 
lable living beings and benefiting gods 
and men, convey all to deliverance; there 
are named [Those Who Mount] the Great 
Vehicle. It is because the bodhisattvas 
seek this Vehicle that they are named 
Mahasattvas [great beings]. They are like 
those children who leave the burning 
house in quest of ox-drawn carriages. 


This vehicle [allows you to] escape 
from the triple world and dwell in 
sarvajnà ERWE — 7-13 Be UE E; rn (E: see 
the Paficavimsati Sutra at T 8.259c18-19 
and 260b22-23, which reads "Subhüti, 
through causes and conditions the Maha- 
yana leads one to escape from the tri- 
ple world and arrive at [the wisdom of] 
sarvajna (omniscience), and dwell there 
immobile.” See also the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.420b16-c3ff. 

People of the three vehicles are the 
same in severing passionate afflictions by 
means of the Path that cannot be verbal- 
ized ZR ALUMS wii: this passage 
cannot be found in The Great Collection 
of Sutras KA EXK RE, T no. 397, and per- 
haps just refers to the “great collection” of 
all sütras? This full phrase has been used 
in many contexts previously in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, without attribution to a spe- 
cific sutra; see at 24a7-8, 28a4, and 68a16. 


Distinctions among the vehicles as to 
unique prajfia-wisdom and mindfulnesses 
that are not yet merged 4: 3t& E 35 2:& 
KIMRA: see the Paricavimsati Sūtra, 
as quoted in the Ta chih tu lun at T 
25.564a21-bs: 

Some person has said that there are two 
types of prajfid-wisdom: the first type 
is taught only to the bodhisattvas, and 
the second type is taught together to the 
those of all three vehicles. That which 
is taught in common to the Sravakas 
and Subhüti, [is taught] along with 
the birth of the Buddha. That which is 
taught only to the bodhisattvas is not 
taught to Subhüti along with the birth 
of the Buddha. Why is this so? The 
great bodhisattvas have a body born of 
Dharma nature, and within this there is 
no body born from the bonds of karma, 
but only a body born from transforma- 
tion that has extinguished the three poi- 
sons and escaped the triple world. They 
dwell in this world to save sentient beings 
and purify a Buddha world. There are 
no $ràvakas in this world. But the great 
merciful mind of the Buddha is the same 
for the bodhisattvas. This is called the 
birth of bodhisattvas in accordance with 
[the Buddha]. Subhüti only grasps on to 
nirvana, so this "being born in accor- 
dance with [the Buddha]" is not taught 
[to him]. But this [Paricavimsati] Sutra 
teaches it together to both vehicles. 
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the Lotus Sutra [which teaches about all three vehicles being included] as 
the same vehicle as the “great cart” [140b] that goes directly to the place of 
enlightenment. The view of emptiness in these terms clarifies all delusions 
and clarifies all [means to] heal and control them, and that all sütras and 
treatises are not in mutual opposition or contradiction. [The Avatamsaka 
Sütra says], “The billions of scrolls of sütras are contained in one minute 
particle of dust.” This is the meaning here. 


2. Objects as Inconceivable [140b3] 


Next is to clarify the objects [of mistaken views] as inconceivable. One 
thought of the view of emptiness includes all ten dharma realms [from hell 
to Buddhahood]. That is, it is the Dharma nature. The Dharma nature is 
not something that is far away, [and so it is with] this mind of the view of 
emptiness. The Vimalakirti Sūtra says, “The liberation of the Buddhas should 
be sought within the mind and actions of sentient beings, and should be 
sought within the sixty-two types of mistaken views.’ These three dharmas 
[of liberation, sentient beings, and the mistaken views] are not different, but 
are pointed out [one by one] in turn. All sentient beings are indivisible from 
bodhi-wisdom, which is unobtainable yet is perfectly pure liberation. The 
five aggregates are indivisible from nirvana, which cannot be extinguished 
and yet is liberation as pure means. The suchness of sentient beings is indi- 


The same vehicle as the “great cart” 
that goes directly to the place of enlight- 
enment [5E X Si £ ij: see the Lotus 
Sutra and the parable of the burning house 
at T 9.15a13-14; Hurvitz (73-74 [68]) trans- 
lates: 

If they can gain this kind of Vehicle, 
I enable those children 

Night and day, for a number of kalpas, 
Ever to amuse themselves, 

With bodhisattvas 
And the multitude of voice-hearers 

To mount this jeweled Vehicle 
And to arrive directly at the Platform of 
the Way 


The billions of scrolls of sütras are con- 
tained in one minute particle of dust — £5 
Ero XE RE: see the Avatamsaka Sūtra 
at T 9.624a6 and again at 625a6c10-1. This 
has been quoted previously; for a full 
translation and discussion of the context, 


see Mo-ho chih-kuan at 9a16. 


The liberation of the Buddhas should 
be sought within the mind and actions 
of sentient beings, and should be sought 
within the sixty-two types of mistaken 
views af fi ELI E SR GOTT GR BRAN 
+= Rag: see the Vimalakirti Sūtra, T 
14.544c4-10; Luk (Ordinary Enlighten- 
ment, 51) translates: 

Manijusri asked: “Where can emptiness 
be sought?” 

Vimalakirti replied: “It should be 
sought in the sixty-two false views.” 
Mafijusri asked: “Where should the 
sixty-two false views be sought?” 

Vimalakirti replied: “They should be 
sought in the liberation of all Buddhas.’ 

Manjusri asked: “Where should the 
liberation of all Buddhas be sought?” 

Vimalakirti replied: “It should be 
sought in the minds of all living beings.” 
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visible from the suchness of the Buddha; this is liberation as the nature of 
purity. The liberation of the Buddha is the five types of nirvana, such as the 
liberation of visible form. The mind of the view of emptiness is indivisible 
from the defilements of the five aggregates: sentient beings are made up of 
the five aggregates, and sentient beings have five aggregates. “Name and 
form” [that is, the mental and physical aggregates] and sentient beings are 
mutually bound together, and they cannot be mutually separated. Contem- 
plating these five aggregates, they are indivisible from nirvana, and so they 
do not need to be extinguished. Originally there are no bonds or fetters [of 
afflictions]; this is liberation. Originally there is liberation, which encom- 
passes all phenomena. Therefore it is said that liberation should be sought in 
the mind [of sentient beings]. 

Again, contemplate this mind of the view [of emptiness] and the five 
aggregates as indivisible from Dharma nature [or the nature of reality]. 
Again, there is no [substantial] mind of views or the five aggregates. By 
extinguishing visible form you attain the constant form and so forth of the 
five aggregates of Dharma nature. By extinguishing sentient beings, you 
attain constant dwelling as a sentient being of Dharma nature. One visible 
form is all visible forms; one consciousness is all consciousness; one sentient 
being is all sentient beings; these do not mutually obstruct each other, just as 
a clear mirror is pure and manifests all colors and images. This is called “the 
nature of purity.’ The three types of liberation cannot be mutually separated, 
are neither vertical nor horizontal, are inconceivable, are perfectly complete 
and inclusive, and so should be sought within the view of emptiness. This is 
called “the objects as inconceivable.” 


2. Arousing Compassion [140b21] 


These objects [of mistaken views] have naturally been endowed with [both] 
ignorance and Dharma nature, and yet you have harmed yourself and sunk 


Five types of nirvana 7.44728: see the 
section on "objects as inconceivable" ear- 
lier in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 127a1-18, 
which mentions "perfectly pure nirvana" 
[Kl i$ 724%, "nirvana of the nature of purity” 
PES RAE, and "nirvana of purity of skill- 
ful means" HEER. From the context 
here, it seems that there is a "nirvana" that 
corresponds to each of the five aggregates, 
but they are not spelled out, nor their cor- 
respondence identified. 

See, however, a passage in the Maha- 


parinirvana Sutra [T no. 374] at T 
12.467b19-20 and [T no. 375] at 710a18- 
119, which mentions "the five types of nir- 
vana, that is, the liberation of visible form 
up to the liberation [of the fifth aggregate] 
of consciousness." 

Three types of liberation = f£: that 
is, the three liberations of [1] liberation as 
the purity of means 7j 81$ 585; [2] lib- 
eration as perfect purity [R$ 8285; and [3] 
liberation as the [fundamental] nature of 


purity Tis 826. 
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into darkness, and now for the first time have become aware that all sentient 
beings are also like this. If you know Dharma nature [in this way], how can 
you not arouse kindness #4? If you know ignorance [in this way], how can 
you not arouse pity dE? 


3. Skillful Means for a Peaceful Mind [140b24] 


In contemplating this view of emptiness, [you realize that] your inherent 
original nature AE is empty and quiescent, and pure like space. You should 
polish these two dharmas [of cessation and contemplation] skillfully and 
with a peaceful mind. 


4. Deconstructing Dharmas [140b25] 


The view [of emptiness] of the [five] aggregates, and the view [of emptiness] 
of conventionality do not give rise to the four options [of the tetralemma, but 
should be universally deconstructed]. 


5. Knowing What Penetrates and What Obstructs [140b25] 


The single and multiple [forms of] the various options, and each of the 
options [of the tetralemma], involve the obstacles of suffering, the causes 
of suffering, ignorance, and the obscurations [of afflictions]. Each of the 
options [of the tetralemma] involves the penetrating [insight] of the path 
and extinction. 


6. Steps on the Path [140b27] 


In contemplating the view of emptiness, one skandha is all skandhas. [Know 
that] the threefold truth is immobile [and does not change]; this is what it 
means to apprehend the Dharma Body. Contemplate the aggregates as nei- 
ther pure nor impure, and so forth. This is the [final] nirvana [of the Buddha] 
under the twin [sala] trees [at his death in Kusinagara]; again, it is the seat 
of enlightenment. This contemplation is called “prajnd-wisdom.’ To destroy 
the eight perversions is called “liberation.” To have one mindfulness [140c] 
is to arouse all mindfulnesses, which regulates and controls sentient beings. 
In this way these three dharmas [of the Dharma Body, prajfid-wisdom, and 
liberation] are neither cause nor result. They are not a cause, and yet mind- 
fulness is a cause for [attaining] the seat of enlightenment. They are not a 
result, and yet the result of being in the midst of the twin [sala] trees was to 
enter [final] nirvana. Although the view of emptiness is immobile [and does 
not change], you cultivate the inconceivable thirty-seven steps [on the path]. 
In this way you universally deconstruct [all dharmas]; the non-attaining of 
the view of emptiness is called “the samadhi of emptiness”; not perceiving 
the marks of emptiness is called “the samadhi of formlessness"; and that 
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these samadhi do not arise from real conditions is called “the samadhi of 
actionlessness.” 


7. Auxiliary Methods [140c6] 


If you have still not realized [enlightenment through the above contempla- 
tions], you should arouse a great vow, internally to abandon attachment to 
[mistaken] views, and externally to reject [worldly] life and treasure. If your 
view of emptiness is contrary to the principle [of truth], your keeping of 
the precepts is not pure, so vow that your view of emptiness will not offend 
against the Dharma Body. Maintain the seven components [of awakening] 
without flinching in your consciousness. 


9. Resting in Patient Forbearance [140c9] 


If your view of emptiness is clamorous and unsteady, patience will not be 
perfected. Now you should vow to suffer the view of emptiness with a peace- 
ful mind, like a bridge [that allows people to walk over it] or the earth or 
the sea, taking on all [suffering] in your own body, while the mind remains 
unmoved. If your view of emptiness is troublesome, vow to focus purely and 
to flow from thought to thought. Again, if your view of emptiness torments 
you so that you are not able to focus calmly, then sincerely confess and put 
an end to the two aspects of [mental function and cognized objects in] the 
flourishing of conditions. If universal wisdom is not yet disclosed, then igno- 
rance has not yet been destroyed, so vow to contemplate the view of empti- 
ness so that Dharma nature will be made manifest. Make progress bravely 
with a firm conviction, and do not rest if you have not yet been enlightened. 
In this way control and heal [the afflictions] to assist in manifesting nirvana. 


8. Graded Stages of Attainment [140c14] 


Be deeply aware of the graded stages [of attainment] so that you will not be 
indiscriminate about the upper bhümi stages [and think you have attained 
them when you have not]. 


10. No Passionate Attachments to Dharmas [140c15] 


If you are not able to destroy the internal wind [of passions] and external 
dust-like objects, but are in accordance with the path, then attachment 


Without flinching in your conscious- — cognized objects"; that is, the arising of 
ness T $& mk: or, “without yielding to consciousness due to contact with the 
sentient beings"? external world, or, the mental function 

Two aspects of the flourishing of con- of cognizing objects and the cognized 
ditions — £x: (see DDB) “encountering objects themselves. 
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to dharmas will not arise, and you will not fall from the pinnacle [and 
retrogress to a lower state]. The thoughts of your mind will be quiescent 
and extinct, and you will flow into the sea of [the wisdom of] omniscience 


(sarvajna). 


11. Summary [140¢17] 


Riding on the one great vehicle, you will traverse the four directions directly 
to the seat of enlightenment, and perfect right awakening. The rest is as 


explained above. 


Riding on the one great vehicle, you 
will traverse the four directions directly 
to the seat of enlightenment, and perfect 
right awakening 3E — X 855007; BE 
353 WAG IE. : as before, from the Lotus 
Sütra, T 9.15a13-14. 

End of fascicle ten: here ends the expo- 
sition of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. As stated 
in the opening paragraph (1a7), Chih- 
i "completed only through [the section 
on the contemplation of] the objects of 
[mistaken] views" However, it is not dif- 
ficult to extrapolate the possible content 
of the remaining sections (see comments 
by Chan-jan, BT- V, 572). The remaining 
three sections of this Chapter 7, that is, 8. 
Contemplating the Objects of Overween- 
ing Pride, 9. Contemplating the Objects 
of the Two Vehicles, and 10. Contem- 
plating the Objects of the Bodhisattvas, 
should involve an analysis of these themes 
in terms of the threefold truth, Fourfold 
Teachings, and so forth, and a parsing 
of these topics through the ten modes of 
contemplation, especially on the details 
and levels of enlightenment. The final 
three chapters, that is, 8. Results and Rec- 
ompense, 9. On Instilling the Teachings, 
and 10. The Ultimate Meaning, can also 
be extrapolated based on the final three 
sections (“Experiencing Great Results" 
[20a24-b4], “Rending the Great Net" 
[20b4-13], and Returning to the Great 
Abode” [20b13-21b9]) in the opening syn- 
opsis of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. Of course, 


[end of fascicle ten] 


no one knows what juicy insights Chih-i's 
genius would have come up with in the 
details. 

There is some debate as to whether 
the exposition stops here because they 
had reached the end of the three-month 
summer retreat. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
itself, Chih-i states that "vast distinctions 
are to be made within [section 10] on 
bodhisattvahood as the object [of con- 
templation]. There I will discuss the real- 
ization [of enlightenment]..." (98a11-12) 
and "The virtuous qualities of the stages 
to be realized will not be expounded here, 
but I will elucidate them later" (100a2-3), 
indicating that Chih-i indeed intended to 
complete the final sections. 

Chan-jan, on the other hand, claims 
that the last three chapters remain un- 
spoken because "they go beyond the 
patience from realizing the non-arising of 
dharmas,' presumably because this can- 
not be explained in words. However, this 
has not stopped Chih-i in other places 
from trying to explain what is "beyond 
verbalization.’ 

Again, it is difficult to imagine that, if 
Chih-i had prepared some lecture notes 
for these remaining sections, Kuan-ting 
would not have incorporated (and 
expanded on) them during the long edito- 
rial process that resulted in this final text. 
The most reasonable conclusion is that 
Chih-i did not prepare an exposition of 
these final sections. 
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Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 
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The Teachings of Manjusri 
Saptasatika-prajnaparamita-sutra 

SCHR EID AU PT aic, BE n] T Es UR E RE 

[T no. 232, 8.726-732] 


[The sütra opens, in a standard fashion, by listing the figures present in the 
assembly gathered around the Buddha to hear his teachings. Manjusri had 
come first, early in the morning, and stood outside the Buddhas dwelling 
place, and was then joined by numerous other esteemed figures. Then,] 


[726b10] The Buddha knew that the entire assembly had gathered. At that 
time the Tathagata emerged from his dwelling, arranged his seat, and sat 
down. He said to Sariputra, “Why do you now stand outside my gate at this 
early morning hour?" 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “The Bodhisattva Manjusri came before 
me and stood outside your gate. Actually, I arrived later.’ 

Then the World Honored One asked Mafijusri, “Did you really arrive at 
my dwelling first, wishing to see the Tathagata?" 

Mañjuśrī then said to the Buddha, “That is so, World Honored One. I 
truly came here wishing to see the Tathagata. Why? I wish to benefit sentient 
beings with right contemplation. I contemplate the Tathagata with the mark 
of suchness, of non-differentiation, of immobility, of not being created, of not 
arising, of not perishing, of non-existence, of not non-existence, of not present 
in any direction, of not apart from any direction; of neither being in the past, 
present, or future, or of not being in the past, present, or future; of neither 
duality (or two extremes), nor lacking in duality (or two extremes); of neither 
defilement nor purity. In this way, the right contemplation of the Tathagata 
benefits sentient beings.” 

The Buddha said to Maijusri, “If you are able to view the Tathagata in 


The mark of suchness, of nondiffer- — i$1H: Garma CHANG’s translation (1983, 
entiation,... of neither defilement nor 101) takes these “marks” to modify the 
purity ^^ XB SIE EB MEHR Tathagata, while Edward Conze (1973) 
JH o TRIS RH A 1675 7 RE 7; J= takes them to modify the way in which 
E ZEA = th. JES ANSE — 48. EHE Mafju$ri contemplates the Tathagata. 
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this way, your mind is neither attached nor not attached, and neither accu- 
mulates nor does not accumulate [anything]. 

Then Sariputra spoke to Mañjuśrī, saying, “If you are able, in this way, to 
view the Tathagata as you describe, this is extraordinary: that is, to view the 
Tathagata for the sake of all sentient beings, but with a mind not attached to the 
marks of sentient beings; to transform all sentient beings so that they face nir- 
vana, yet again not attached to the marks of facing toward nirvana; to arouse 
the great adornments [of the virtues of a bodhisattva] for the sake of sentient 
beings, yet with the mind not attached to the marks of these adornments.’ 

Then the Bodhisattva-mahasattva Majfijusri said to Sariputra, “So it is, 
so it is. As you explained—although for the sake of all sentient beings one 
arouses the mind of the great adornments [of virtue]—it is difficult not to 
perceive the marks of sentient beings.... Why? Because sentient beings [like 
all phenomena] do not have a definitive [substantial] mark, and therefore 
the realm of sentient beings neither increases nor decreases... 


[727b15-18] The Buddha said to Mafjusri, "If a person is able to hear this 
Dharma without alarm or fear, you will not plant good roots in [only] a 
thousand Buddha fields, but will plant roots of merit lasting forever in a 
hundred thousand million billion Buddha fields, and you will be able [to 
understand] the deep and profound perfection of wisdom (prajfiaparamita), 
without alarm or fear... 


[727c11] The Buddha said, "In what way does one perceive the true reality of 
[the Tathagatas] body?" 

Manijusri answered, “The body is perceived as having the marks of nei- 
ther-real-nor-not-real, neither-coming-nor-going, as both a body and not a 
body; this is called its true reality. 

Sariputra said to the Buddha, “World Honored One. If one clearly compre- 
hendsand determines this meaning, this one is called a bodhisattva-mahasattva. 
Why is this so? By being able to hear the exceedingly profound marks of 
prajndparamita in this way, your mind is neither alarmed, nor afraid, nor 
despondent, nor regretful.” 

The Bodhisattva Maitreya said to the Buddha, “World Honored One. 
One who is able to hear of the dharma-marks endowed by prajriapáramità, 
that person approaches the Buddhas seat [of enlightenment; bodhimanda]. 
Why is this so? The Tathagata is manifestly awakened to these dharma-marks-’ 

Manijusri said to the Buddha, “World Honored One. One who is able 
to hear of the exceedingly profound prajfidpdramita is able to be neither 


Not attached to the marks of facing toward nirvana 7 3X (H)7 8ETB: or, “with your 
own mind detached from the pursuit of nirvana.’ 
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alarmed, nor afraid, nor despondent, nor regretful. It should be known that 
this person will perceive the Buddha’... 

The Buddha said to Sariputra, “Good sons and good daughters. If you hear 
of the exceedingly profound prajriáparamità in this way, your mind is able to 
attain determination and be neither alarmed, nor afraid, nor despondent, nor 
regretful. It should be known that this person is dwelling on the stage from 
which there is no retrogression. If a person hears of this exceedingly profound 
prajnaparamita and is neither alarmed nor afraid, but believes and accepts it 
with joy and without lethargy, that person is endowed with the perfection of 
charity, the perfection of keeping the precepts, the perfection of patience, the per- 
fection of diligence, the perfection of dhyana concentration, and the perfection of 
prajna-wisdom, and is able for the sake of others to manifest and discriminate 
[the Dharma] and in this way teach how to practice’... 


[728b9] Sariputra said to Mafijuéri, "Does the Buddha not realize anuttara- 
samyaksambodhi (supreme wisdom) in or through the dharmadhatu?” 

Mañjuśrī answered, “No, Sariputra. Why is this? The World Honored 
One is indivisible with the dharmadhatu. It is absurd [to think that] one real- 
izes the dharmadhátu by means of the dharmadhatu. Sariputra, the marks of 
the dharmadhatu are [indivisible with] bodhi-wisdom. Why is this so? There 
are no marks of sentient beings in the dharmadhátu, because all dharmas 
are empty. All dharmas are empty, they are indivisible with bodhi-wisdom, 
because they are neither two nor different....” 


[728b16] All dharmas are not things that [ultimately] can be seen, because 
they do not have a determined [substantial] nature. The marks of performing 
the heinous offences are inconceivable. Why is this so? Because all dharmas 
are true reality, and thus indestructible. As with the heinous offences, so also 
with the lack of a fundamental nature. There is no birth in heaven above nor 
falling into hell below, nor entering into nirvana. Why is this so? All karmic 
conditions abide within the limits of reality, neither come nor go, are neither 
causes nor results. Why is this so? Because the dharmadhatu is limitless and 
without a before or after.... 


[728c12] Mafijusri said to the Buddha, "World Honored One. Bodhi-wisdom 
is indivisible with the five heinous offences, and the five heinous offences are 
indivisible with bodhi-wisdom. Why is this so? Bodhi-wisdom and the five 
heinous offences are not two. There is no learning and no one who learns; no 


Bodhi-wisdom and the five heinous There is no learning and no one who 
offences are not two #42734 #— 4H: that learns #444: alternate reading: “no 
is, not two completely independent mat- awakening and no one who is awakened” 
ters; lit., “do not have the mark of duality? ERRE. 
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perceiving and no one who perceives; no knowledge and no one who knows; 
no discrimination and no one who discriminates; these marks are called 
bodhi-wisdom. It is the same in perceiving the marks of the five heinous 
offences"... 


[730a29] It is like a rich man who has lost a mani jewel, and suffers grief and 
anguish. Later, if he gains its return, his heart is filled with joy. In this way, 
Kasyapa, monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen are also the same. They have 
minds of faith, but if they do not hear the Dharma, this results in suffering. If 
they are able to hear, and at that time believe and accept [the Dharma], they 
will chant it with constant bliss, and have exceedingly great joy. You should 
know that these people will see the Buddha, and will approach and pay hom- 
age to all Buddhas.... 


[73141] Then Manijusri said to the Buddha, “World Honored One. As I 
perceive it, the true Dharma is unconditioned, without marks, unobtain- 
able, without benefits, does not arise nor perish, neither comes nor goes; 
there is none who knows it nor sees it nor produces it. One cannot see 
prajiapáramità and one cannot see the objects of prajriapáramita; it is nei- 
ther illuminated nor not illuminated. It does not produce frivolous mental 
constructions nor any discriminations. All dharmas are neither exhaustible 
nor inexhaustible. There is neither the Dharma of ordinary ignorant people, 
nor the Dharma of the sravaka, nor the Dharma of the pratyekabuddha, nor 
of the Buddhas. There is neither attainment nor non-attainment, neither an 
abandonment of samsara nor a realization of nirvana. There is neither the 
conceivable nor the inconceivable; neither production nor non-production. 
The marks of Dharma are such—since they cannot be known, how can it be 
possible to study prajfiaparamita?" 

Then the Buddha said to Mafijusri: “Tf you are able to know the characteris- 
tics of all dharmas in this way, then this is called ‘the study of prajñāpāramitā,. .." 

Manijusri said to the Buddha: “Why is this called prajfiapáramita?" 

The Buddha said: Prajfiaparamità is unlimited, without borders, name- 
less, and formless. It is beyond conceptual understanding, is not a refuge, is 
not an island. It is without offence and without blessing, without darkness 
and without light. It is like the dharmadhatu in that it is indivisible and limit- 
less. Therefore it is called prajfidparamita...” 


[731a21] Mafijusri said to the Buddha: “World Honored One. How should 
one practice in order to be able to quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi?" 

The Buddha said: “Manijusri, if you practice the teaching of prajfia- 
paramita, you will be able to quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. There 
is also the ‘single-practice samadhi. If good men or good women cultivate this 
samadhi, they can quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi-" 
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Mañjuśrī said: “World Honored One. What is this [practice] called 
‘single-practice samādhi?” 

The Buddha said: “The dharmadhatu is one [single] mark—to fix the 
dharmadhatu as the object [of contemplation] is called 'single-practice 
samadhi. If good men or good women wish to enter the single-practice 
samadhi, they should first listen to prajfiaparamità as it is taught; after cul- 
tivating and studying it, they will be able to enter single-practice samadhi. 
Like the dharmadhatu, it is non-retrogressive, indestructible, beyond con- 
ceptual understanding, unobstructed, and without marks. 


[731b1] "Good men and good women who wish to enter single-practice 
samadhi should stay in an isolated place, abandon all distracting thoughts, not 
be attached to appearances, rivet the mind on a single Buddha and exclusively 
recite his name. Facing toward the Buddha [image], you should sit with the 
body erect, [and concentrate] on that one Buddha continuously and mind- 
fully; then within this mindfulness you will be able to see the Buddhas of 
the past, future, and present. Why is this so? The merits of being mindful of a 
single Buddha are immeasurable and unlimited, even as the merits [from being 
mindful] of immeasurable Buddhas, for the non-dualistic and inconceiv- 
able Buddha Dharma is equanimious (upeksá) and undiscriminating. All 
[Buddhas] ride [to enlightenment] on the [same] single suchness and perfect 
the highest awakening. All are endowed with immeasurable qualities and 
immeasurable eloquence. Those who enter the single-practice samadhi in 
this way exhaustively know all the Buddhas in the dharmadhátu, as numer- 
ous as the sands of the Ganges River, and that they are indistinguishable. 

“Ananda was the most supreme among all the $rávakas in attain- 
ing memory, concentration, eloquence, and wisdom in the hearing of the 
Dharma, yet he was still hindered by having measurable and limited [abili- 
ties]. If you attain the single-practice samadhi, you can distinguish each and 
every teaching, and thoroughly know everything unequivocally and without 
hindrance, in all the sütras. You can teach constantly both day and night, 
and yet your wisdom and eloquence will never be exhausted. Even Ananda’s 
erudition and eloquence are not a hundredth or a thousandth part of this. A 
bodhisattva-mahasattva should think, ‘How can I attain the single-practice 
samadhi that is of inconceivable merit and immeasurable renown?” 

The Buddha said, “A bodhisattva-mahasattva should be mindful of the 
single-practice samadhi, constantly striving and diligently [practicing] with- 
out being indolent. In this way you can cultivate and study gradually, step by 


Fix the dharmadhatu as the object ¥ They are indistinguishable 3545575 F 
iE FR: or, “to take this dharmadhátu as — 5&5 l8: lit., “there is no discrimination 
an object." between their marks.” 
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step, and then one will be able to enter the single-practice samadhi, and with 
these inconceivable qualities will achieve enlightenment. However, those 
who slander the true Dharma, do not have faith, or have the obstacles of evil 
karma or serious offences, will not be able to enter [this samadhi]. 

"Again, Mafjusri, it is like a person who has the wish-fulfiling mani-jewel, 
and shows this to a jeweler. The jeweler says, “This is a priceless and true mani- 
jewel. The person asks the jeweler, ‘Please fix and polish this for me so that it 
does not lose its luster’ The jeweler fixes and polishes it, and the jewel's splendor 
shines forth with a translucent luster. So, Manjusri, if there is a good man 
or good woman who cultivates and studies this single-practice samadhi, 
of inconceivable qualities and immeasurable renown, upon cultivating and 
studying it will come to know the [true] marks of all dharmas [that is, that 
all is empty], attain penetrating and unhindered insight, and increase greatly 
in merit, as explained above. 

“Manijusri, it is comparable to the sun whose rays illuminate everything 
without losing its brilliance. So one who has attained the single-practice 
samadhi can be endowed with all qualities, without lacking any, and in this 
way can illuminate the Buddha Dharma like the rays of the sun. 


[731c1] “Manijusri, the Dharmas that I teach are all of one taste—the taste of 
detachment, the taste of liberation, the taste of quiescence. If good men or 
good women attain this single-practice samadhi, their teachings also will be 
of one taste—the taste of detachment, the taste of liberation, the taste of qui- 
escence—in accordance with the true Dharma, without distortion or mistake. 
“Manijusri, bodhisattva-mahasattvas who attain this single-practice 
samadhi will all, without exception, fulfill completely the ancillary prepara- 
tions for [realizing] the path, and will quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
"Furthermore, Mafijusri, a bodhisattva-mahasattva who does not per- 
ceive the dharmadhatu as having either discriminated marks or a single 
mark, will quickly attain inconceivable anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Also, 
within bodhi-wisdom there is no attainment of Buddhahood. One who 
knows this will quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Believing that all 
dharmas are the Buddha Dharma, without arousing dismay or doubt—one 
who perseveres in this way will quickly attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi.”... 


[731c15] Therefore monks and nuns who hear the teaching of this exceedingly 
profound prajnaparamita, and not arouse fear, will follow the Buddha and 
leave home [and secular life]. If laymen and laywomen who are able to hear of 


Sun whose rays illuminate everything without losing its brilliance Hs PH Hih A 
iAH: lit., “without there being a decrease in its marks.” 
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prajnaparamita in this way, and not have fear in their minds, they will realize 
a true place of refuge.... 


[732c5] The dharma-sign on non-marks cannot be praised nor destroyed. I 


now have this dharma-sign, and it cannot be affected by the various demonic 
beings.... 


The Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sutra 


Pratyutpanna-[buddha-sammukhavasthita-] samadhi-sutra 


MC = BRE 
[T no. 418, 13.902-919] 


(Introductory Section] 


... [904616] The Buddha said, “Now, there is the samadhi in which all the 
present Buddhas stand in front of you; you [should] practice this samadhi, 
and all of that you asked about [that is, the list of qualities just enumerated in 
the first section] will be attained” 

The bodhisattva Bhadrapala said to the Buddha, "May the Buddha mer- 
cifully expound this. If the Buddha now expounds this, many will be saved 
from error and many will obtain peace. May the Buddha, for the sake of all 
bodhisattvas, manifest his great illumination.’ 

The Buddha said to the bodhisattva Bhadrapala, “[There is] one Dharma 
that you should constantly practice and retain. It should be kept constantly. 
You should not follow any other Dharma. The merits [from practicing this 
one Dharma] are supreme. What is this supreme Dharma practice? It is the 
samadhi called ‘the samadhi wherein all the present Buddhas stand in front 


of you.” 


Section 2. On Practice [904b23] 


The Buddha said to the bodhisattva Bhadrapala, "If there are bodhisattvas 
who are mindful of the present time and concentrate their minds on the 
Buddhas of the ten directions, and if they have concentrated minds, all of 
them will attain the highest practices of a bodhisattva. What is this concen- 
trated mind’? Being mindful of the causes-and-conditions of the Buddha, 


Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra: for a full 25-56; for a partial translation from the 
translation from the Tibetan (and a more Chinese text see Leon Hurvitz's transla- 
expanded version of the sūtra), see Paul tion of Tsukamoto Zenryü, A History of 
Harrison, The Samadhi of Direct Encoun- Early Chinese Buddhism (1985), Vol. 2, 
ter with the Buddhas of the Present (1990), | 850-52 and 855-56. 
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you face the Buddha, staying mindful and your thoughts not agitated. You 
attain concentration and do not abandon diligence. Together with good 
friends you practice emptiness’. You eliminate lethargy, do not assemble in 
groups [for idle talk], avoid evil friends, approach good friends, do not muddle 
your diligence, know moderation AIX in eating, are not greedy for clothing, 
are not covetous of long life, avoid your relatives and go apart from your home 
village, cultivate a mind of equanimity, and attain a mind of compassion. 
By practicing [this samadhi] you discard the coverings [of defiled afflictions] 
and cultivate dhyana, do not pursue sensuous [pleasures],... do not doubt 
the Dharma, do not denigrate the Buddha, do not reject the Dharma, do not 
violate nuns, keep apart from slanderous words, assist moral people, avoid 
ignorant people and their worldly talk, are neither delighted nor desirous, 
listen to the words of the path,... [and other standard Buddhist virtues].... 


[905a1] "You are not moved by all the demonic forces, and all people are 
[perceived as without substantial being,] like images in a mirror. You have a 
vision of all the Buddhas, like a picture, all following the Dharma practice for 
the sake of entering the pure bodhisattva practice.” 

In this way the Buddha spoke, "By keeping this practice you arrive 
at this samadhi, and further, attain this samadhi, in which all the present 
Buddhas stand in front of you. For what reason do you arrive at having 
the samadhi in which all the Buddhas of the present stand in front of you? 
In this way, Bhadrapala. There are monks, nuns, lay men, and lay women 
who keep the precepts completely. Alone they ‘stop’ 1E. at a single place, and 
in their minds they are mindful of the Buddha Amitabha in the west. At that 
present time they should follow [the instructions that they have] heard and 
should be mindful of this: Away in a distance of a thousand million billion 
Buddha lands there is a land called Sukhavati, where [Amitabha] is teaching 
the sutras in the midst of an assembly of bodhisattvas. Everywhere and always 
be mindful of the Buddha Amitàbha:' 


[905a10] The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, “It is like a person who lies down 
[to sleep] and in a dream sees a place with gold, silver, and precious jewels; the 
assembly of relatives and friend including father, mother, brothers, wife, and 
children, with whom he experiences amusement and joy without surcease. 
When he awakens he tells of this to other people; tears flow forth as he 
remembers what he saw in the dream. In this way, Bhadrapala, if a monk or 
a white robed [layperson] hears of Amitabha’s land in the west, he should 
be mindful of the Buddha in that direction and not be remiss in keeping 
the precepts. If you concentrate singlemindedly for one day and night, or 
for seven days and seven nights, after seven days you will see a vision of the 
Buddha Amitabha. But when you are awake’ you will not see this vision; you 
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will see this vision in a ‘dream: It is like a person who see things in a dream; 
he does not know if it is day or night, nor does he know whether it is inside or 
outside; it is not that he does not see because he is surrounded by darkness, nor 
he does not see because of some [visual] obstacle. 


[905a20] “In this way, Bhadrapala, a bodhisattva should, in his mind, have 
these thoughts. At that time in each Buddha land there is a great mountain 
called Sumeru, whose deep and dark places are all revealed. The eye is not 
hindered, and the mind is not obstructed. This bodhisattva-mahasattva does 
not have the divine eye [of the Buddha, that can see all things], yet has pen- 
etrating vision; does not have the divine ear [that can hear all things], yet has 
penetrating hearing; does not have the supranormal powers [of a Buddha], 
yet reaches that land. He does not come to an end [and die] in this world 
and be reborn in that Buddha land, and then see it. Within this world he sits 
and sees the Buddha Amitabha, and hears him preach the sitras, accepting 
and realizing it all. He is able to do all of this from within samadhi, and [when 
he emerges from this samadhi] he tells about it for the sake of other people. 


[905a27] “By analogy, suppose there is a man who hears that in the land of 
Sravasti there is a harlot named Sumana. Suppose there is another man who 
hears there is a harlot named Amrapali, or suppose there is another man 
who hears there is a harlot named "Upapanna. At that time each [of the men] 
think about and consider this [harlot]. These men have never seen these 
three women, but when they hear [or fantasize] about them, their lustful 
thoughts are agitated, and in their fantasies they each abide at her place. At 
that time the three men all [in their thoughts and desires] are in Rajagrha, 
thinking simultaneously, each in his own dream reaching the place of the 
harlot and dwelling with her. Upon awakening, each reflects on this on his 


» 


OWD. 


[905bs] The Buddha said to Bhadrapala “I present three people for which 
this is applicable. Suppose there was one who kept these matters [that is, the 
Pratyutpanna Samadhi], taught the sütras for the sake of people, reached an 
understanding of wisdom so that he arrived at the stage of non-retrogression, 
and attained the supreme, correct, and true path; and further, later attained 
the Buddha-title ‘Good Awakening: In this way, Bhadrapala, a bodhisattva 
still in this world hears of the Buddha Amitabha, repeatedly is mindful 
[of Amitabha], and due to this mindfulness sees [a vision of] the Buddha 
Amitàbha. Upon seeing the Buddha the following question arises, Which 
Dharma should I keep in order to be born in the Buddha Amitabhas land: 
At that time Amitabha speaks to this bodhisattva, saying, ‘If you wish to come 
and be born in my land, you should constantly and repeatedly be mindful of 
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me. You should constantly keep this mindfulness, and do not pause for even 
a breath. In this way you can attain birth in the Buddha Amitabha’s land.” 


[905b13] The Buddha said, “This bodhisattva, by using this mindfulness of 
the Buddha, will surely attain birth in the Buddha Amitabhas land. You 
should constantly be mindful of the Buddhas body in this way. [The Buddha 
Amitàábhas physical body] has thirty-two [major] marks; he is endowed 
with them all, shining and radiant, upright and incomparable, dwelling in 
the midst of monks and preaching the sütras. He preaches the sütras, that 
visible form (rüpa) does not perish. What is it whose visible form does not 
perish? Pain and conceptions; the consciousness of demons and deities in 
samsara; [the four elements of] earth, water, fire, and wind; this world and 
the heavens above, up to Brahma and Mahà-Brahma; these do not perish in 
form. By utilizing mindfullness of the Buddha you can attain the samadhi 
of emptiness [and realize the emptiness of these things despite the fact that 
their form does not perish]. Be mindful of the Buddha in this way..." 


[905b23] The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, “At a time in the past there was 
a Buddha named *Xubori KHA. At that time there was a man who went 
out into the great open swamp and could not obtain food and water, so he 
lay down from hunger and thirst. Further, in a dream he obtained fragrant, 
sweet, and delicious food. After eating and drinking he awakened to discover 
that his stomach was still empty. He thought to himself that all things are like 
in a dream.” 

The Buddha said, “That person, by being mindfulness of emptiness, was 
further able to attain the bliss of the Dharma [by realizing that] there is noth- 
ing [substantial] that is produced, thus attaining supreme enlightenment?” 


[905b28] “In this way, Bhadrapala, the bodhisattva should face in that direc- 
tion when he hears that there is a Buddha present there, and should con- 
stantly be mindful, facing in that direction and wishing to see the Buddha. 
That is, be mindful of the Buddha without thinking of him as having Being, 
nor of standing anywhere [in a substantial sense]. You should be mindful of 
the Buddha standing [in front of you] as if conceptualizing space. Like a pre- 
cious gem placed on lapis lazuli, so should a bodhisattva visualize the innu- 
merable Buddhas of the ten directions in their purity. 


[905c3] “By analogy, it is like a person who travels far and arrives at another 
country. He is mindful of his homeland, village, home, family, and possessions. 
This person, in a dream, returns to his homeland and sees his home and fam- 
ily. Rejoicing, he speaks with them, and in his dream sees them. When he 
awakens he tells his friends, ‘I returned to my homeland and saw my home 
and family.” 
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The Buddha said, "Bodhisattvas [should act] in this way. When they 
hear the name of a Buddha they should face in that direction, being con- 
stantly mindful of that direction and wish to see the Buddha. All of these 
bodhisattvas see [or, have a vision of] the Buddha, as if holding a precious 
gem while standing on lapus lazuli. 


[905c9] "It is like a bhiksu who contemplates the bones of a corpse; he takes 
what is in front of him and contemplates it sometimes as blue, contemplates 
it sometimes as white, contemplates it sometimes as red, and contemplates 
it sometimes as black. These bones were not brought [from anywhere], nor do 
those bones have [substantial] existence, nor do they go anywhere. They are 
produced in the mind [of he who contemplates], and have [only] conceptual 
existence. 

“In this way bodhisattvas take a hold of the Buddhas exalted supranormal 
power. [The Buddhas] stand [in front of you] within samadhi; whichever direc- 
tion there is a Buddha that you wish to see, if you wish to see then you will 
see. Why is this so? In this way, Bhadrapdla, is the Buddhas power of samadhi 
realized. There are three aspects to taking hold of the Buddha's supranormal 
power, and having [a Buddha] stand [in front of you] within samadhi: [1] 
holding the Buddha’ exalted supranormal power, [2] holding the power of [the 
practitioners] basic merit [gained from former practices], and [3] holding the 
Buddhas power of samadhi. By utilizing these three aspects, you can attain a 
vision of the Buddha. 


[905c18] “If, Bhadrapala, there are are young people, upright and congenially 
adorned, who take a pure vessel filled with good sesame oil, or take a good 
vessel filled with pure water, and like with a polished mirror, like an unblem- 
ished crystal, wish to see their reflection; in these things they themselves 
will be illuminated and everyone will see their own reflection. What do you 
think, Bhadrapala? The person whose self is reflected in the oil, in the water- 
like mirror, the water-like crystal; does the reflection from the outside enter 
into these things or not?” 

Bhadrapala said, “No, [the reflection does not ‘enter’ into the mirror]. In 
heaven or below, if you use oil, or pure water, or a water-like mirror, pure and 
unblemished, you see your own reflection. This reflection does not go out from 
within, nor does it enter from the outside.” 

The Buddha said, “Good, good, Bhadrapala. In this way, Bhadrapala, the 
form is pure and the place it exists is pure. Wishing to see the Buddha, you then 
see him. Upon seeing [the Buddha] you have a question; the question elicits a 
response; you hear [the preaching of] the sūtra and have great joy. 


[905c27] “By being mindful of the Buddha, from where do you go, and to what 
place do you arrive? When you are mindful of the Buddha there is no ‘place’ 
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to which you go, and you also do not arrive at any place. You are mindful of 
three places: the realm of desires, the realm of forms, and the realm beyond 
conceptualization. These three places are all in the mind. I am mindful of 
a place, therefore I see it. The mind creates the Buddha. The mind sees itself. 
The mind is the Buddha. The mind is the Tathagata. The mind is my body. 
The mind sees the Buddha. The mind does not by itself know the mind; the 
mind cannot by itself see the mind. 'The mind that has conceptualizations 
is deluded. The mind without conceptualizations is nirvana. The [worldly] 
dharmas are lacking in bliss; that is, they are all the results of thoughts. You 
should establish that thoughts are empty [of substantial being], and should 
also establish that when there are thoughts there is no [substantial] ‘place’ for 
them to be completed. In this way, Bhadrapala, bodhisattvas see in this way 
[the Buddhas] standing [in front of you] within samādhi? 


[906a7] The Buddha then said this in verses: 


The mind cannot know the mind, 

Having a mind, you cannot see this mind. 
A mind that arouses conceptions is deluded; 
Not conceptualizing is nirvana. 


These dharmas are not hard and fixed [= substantial], 
Constantly arising in thoughts. 

By understanding the view of emptiness, 

All concepts and thoughts are [realized to be] non-Being. 


Section 3. On Four Qualities [906a12] 


Bodhisattvas who have four qualities can quickly attain this samadhi. What 
are these four? 


1. faith that cannot be destroyed, 
2. diligence that cannot be turned away [from its purpose], 


The mind creates the Buddha.... with [false] apperceptions is stupidity; 
standing within samadhi ‘LF. CE Ro thought without [false] apperceptions is 
FER LETH BE BERRA b ARB OD Nirvana. These dharmas lack anything 
ABAD DEL bo... RES RRP UE enjoyable. They are all produced by 
Ar iini: Harrison translates this section thinking. Since thinking is empty, then 
[906a1-6] as follows (1990, 43): whatever is thought is thus ultimately 


Thought creates the Buddha, thought non-existent. Bhadrapala, such is the 
itself sees him. Thought is the Buddha, vision of the bodhisattvas established in 
thought the Tathāgata. Thought is my the samādhi. 

body, thought sees the Buddha. Thought All concepts and thoughts are non- 
cannot itself know thought, thought Being —)##%82: or, “then everything is 
cannot itself see thought. Thought without conception and thoughts.” 
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3. realization of wisdom that cannot be surpassed, 
4. constantly being with a good teacher who instructs in these matters. 


There are another four qualities by which a bodhisattva can quickly 
attain this samadhi. What are these four? 


1. for three months not having worldly conceptions for even the time it 
takes to snap the fingers, 

2. for three months not lying down for even the time it takes to snap the 
fingers, 

3. for three months not taking a break from walking in meditation and 
thus cease sitting [in meditation] for even the time it takes to snap the 
fingers, except in order to eat and so forth [such as going to the toilet and 
other immediate needs], 

4. to preach the sütras for the sake of people without coveting the attain- 
ment of food and clothing. 


There are, again, four matters by which a bodhisattva can quickly attain 
this samadhi: 


1. have people assemble before the Buddha, 
2. have people assemble to hear the sütras, 

3. not be envious, 

4. teach people to train in the Buddhist path. 


Again, there are four matters by which a bodhisattva can quickly attain 
this samadhi. 


1. make images of the Buddha; if you make a painting, you should use it 
for [cultivating] samadhi, 

2. by using this samadhi, obtain a genial appearance and have someone 
draw a picture of this samadhi, 

3. teach one who has a haughty opinion of himself about the inner mat- 
ters of the Buddhist path, 

4. constantly keep the Buddha Dharma. 


[906228] At that time the Buddha taught verses, saying in praise, 

“You should constantly have blissful faith in the Buddha Dharma, 
chanting the sütra and being mindful of emptiness without ceasing. Dili- 
gently avoid lying down to sleep, and for three months do not be lethargic. Sit 
when the sütra is being taught, and graciously accept the training. Be as far 
away [from an inhabited place] as possible. Do not rejoice if you receive 
offerings or provisions, and do not greedily crave such things, or you will 
lose the attainment of the sütra. The Buddhas color is like golden light; his 
body has thirty-two [major] marks. Each mark has the quality of a hun- 
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dred blessings.... The Buddhas of the present are all most honored among 
people. Constantly be mindful of making offerings [or ‘paying homage’ to 
them]. Constantly make offerings to the Buddhas with scented flowers, 
incense, and food. You should keep these [practices] with good intentions, 
and samadhi will not be far away.... You should make Buddha images, 
endowed with the various marks, the eyes of the face like golden light... 
The extreme compassion of the good teacher should be viewed like that of 
the Buddha, without greed, anger or envy.... One who practices in this way 
will attain samadhi before long.” 


[906b18] The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, “In this way bodhisattvas should 
with a compassionate mind constantly find bliss with a good teacher, and 
should view the teacher as if he were the Buddha. You should serve him in 
all things, when you wish to write down this samadhi sütra. If you wish to 
train, the bodhisattva should respect the teacher in this way. Bhadrapala, a 
bodhisattva who feels indignation toward his good teacher, or who sees the 
short-comings of his good teacher and does not view him as if he were the 
Buddha, will have difficulty in attaining this samadhi. 


[906b22] “It is analogous, Bhadrapala, to a man with clear eyesight who in 
the middle of the night sees the star-studded [sky] and sees that there are many 
stars. In this way, Bhadrapala, a bodhisattva who has the eminent powers 
of a Buddha, standing within samadhi and facing east sees about a hundred 
Buddhas, or about a thousand Buddhas, or about a million Buddhas, or about 
a trillion Buddhas. The same is so for viewing all the ten directions and seeing 
all the Buddhas... 


Section 4. On Analogies [90747] 


The Buddha said to Bhadrapáàla, “A bodhisattva who seeks samadhi with 
compassion will, in the end, attain samadhi. One who does not practice 
with diligence, Bhadrapala, is analogous to a person who wished to cross 
the sea with a boat full of precious treasure, but before he reaches [his 
destination] the boat is wrecked. All the people of Jambudvipa felt great 
sorrow because of the loss of the jewels. In the same way, Bhadrapala, if 
bodhisattvas hear of this samadhi but do not copy it down, nor learn it, 
nor chant it, nor keep it as taught therein, all divine and human beings will 
wail with great sorrow.... 

[907417] “Bhadrapala, it is analogous to an ignorant child to whom some 
person fills his hands with sandalwood. However, the boy does not accept it 
and gives it back, saying that it is rotten [impure] sandalwood. The original 
owner Said to this person, “This sandalwood is not rotten. Take it and smell 
it, or you will not know. You cannot know that it is pure without trying to 
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perceive it. An ignorant person closes his eyes and neither sees nor smells 
it.” The Buddha said, “One who hears of this samadhi, but like this [ignorant 
boy] does not accept it but rather turns it away, such a person is one who 
does not keep the precepts, and who throws away the precious treasures of 
the sütras. They are ignorance and without wisdom”... 


[907b2] The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, "There is the story of a tradesman 
who brought a mani-jewel and showed it to a rustic and ignorant boy. 'That 
boy asked the tradesman, 'How much money is this worth?' The tradesman 
answered, 'In the middle of the night, take this mani-jewel to a dark place. 
Then fill with jewels the area illuminated by this jewel. [That is the value 
of this gem].” The Buddha said, “This person did not realize the value [of 
this jewel]. Rather, judging from the shape of the mani-jewel he said, "Ihe 
value of this is equivalent to a head of oxen. Will you trade it for a head of 
oxen? I will not offer any more. I think this is a good [offer]: His offer was 
not accepted. Bhadrapala, those people who hear of this samadhi but do not 
believe in it, and reject it for its form, are the same [as this rustic boy who did 
not know the true value of what they are offered]-"... 


Section 5. “On Non-Attachment" [908b19] 


...[908b25] The Buddha does not need the mind for attainment, nor does 
he need the body for attainment, nor does he need the mind to attain 
Buddhahood, nor does he need form to attain Buddhahood. Why is this? 
As for the mind, the Buddha has no [substantial] mind, and as for form, the 
Buddha has no [substantial] form. Thus he does not need a mind or form to 
attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Why is this? The Buddha has extinguished 
form, and the Buddha has overcome conceptions, so that the consciousness 
of samsara is fully extinguished. The "extinction" taught by the Buddha can- 
not be perceived or known by the ignorant, but a wise person can realize it 
fully. 

Produce such thoughts [as this]: what thoughts should be held to in 
order to attain Buddhahood? What body should you hold to in order to 
attain Buddhahood? You should hold to wisdom to attain Buddhahood, and 
produce such thoughts. 

Again, you do not need a body to attain Buddhahood, nor do you need 
wisdom to attain Buddhahood. Why is this? Because wisdom is unobtain- 
able. Again, your self is unobtainable. There is no place to obtain, nor any 
place to perceive. All dharmas are without substantial being; if you think 
there is [substantial being], this leads to attachment.... 
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Section 6. On the Four Classes of Monks, Nuns, Lay Men, and Lay 
Women, and What Is Required of Them [909b12] 


...[909c1] “[The bodhisattva] should serve a good teacher, and follow what 
you hear from him concerning this samàdhi. He should listen to what [the 
teacher] says about this samadhi and should view this person as if he were the 
Buddha." 

“Bhadrapala, this bodhisattva who views his teacher as if he were the 
Buddha will attain this samadhi quickly. One who is disrespectful toward 
the good teacher, treats the good teacher lightly, or deceives the good 
teacher, will surely have to train in, keep, and practice this samadhi for a long 
time. One who does not respect ones teacher will lose the teacher quickly.” 

The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, "The bodhisattva—if he goes to the 
place of the monk, nun, lay man, or lay woman, and is able to hear about 
this samadhi—should view [these monks, and so forth] as if they were the 
Buddha. You should respect the source from which you hear about samadhi. 

The Buddha said to Bhadrapàla, "The bodhisattva, with regard to the 
place from which he hears of this samadhi, should not hold any intent of flat- 
tery. That bodhisattva should face [the teacher] without any intent of flattery; 
he should be content to constantly stay alone, not wishing for [long] physical 
life, nor hoping to attain those things sought after by other people. [He should] 
always perform begging for food [alms], not accepting invitations nor feeling 
jealous, keeping the discipline, and abide in the Dharma. Go where your 
feet take you, and practice walking meditation without being negligent, not 
lying down [to rest] nor leaving [the meditation hall]. 

"In this way, Bhadrapala, as it is taught in this sütra, you abandon pas- 
sionate desires, become a monk, and learn this samadhi. You should keep 
[these instructions] in this way..." 


[909c24] Always be without passionate desires, listen to [the teachings of] 
this sütra, and do not be negligent and lazy but [practice] with diligence. 
Such a person will not think "I will surely later approach the place of the 
Buddha and ask for favors.” Think to yourself, “though my sinew, bones, 
marrow, and flesh all wither and rot, I will train in this samadhi until the end 
without being negligent.’ Think to yourself, “I will not die from negligence.’ 
You cannot but rejoice upon hearing this sütra.... 


[913c24-29] This samadhi is the eye of the bodhisattvas, the mother of all 
bodhisattvas, that on which all bodhisattvas place their trust, that from which 
all bodhisattvas are born.... This samadhi of the bodhisattvas is the store- 
house of all Buddhas and the ground of all Buddhas. It is a precious treasure, 
the spring of the deep sea. It offers benefits of immeasurable merit.... 
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Section 11. On Non-conceptualization [916b20] 


The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, “If there is a bodhisattva who wishes to train 
in this samadhi and attain it quickly, he should first sever [the grasping] con- 
ceptualization of forms, and should abandon any haughtiness. After having 
severing these conceptualization, and after being without any haughtiness— 
after getting rid of these things you should train in this samadhi. You should 
not be argumentative”... 

The Buddha said to Bhadrapala, "If there is a bodhisattva who [wishes 
to] train and chant this samadhi, there are ten matters that he must establish. 
What are these ten? First, he must not feel any jealousy towards other people, 
whether it be food or clothing. Second, he should love and respect all people 
and be filial toward his elders. Third, he should be careful to repay obliga- 
tions. Fourth, he should not use abusive language, and should avoid things 
that are counter to the Dharma. Fifth, he should always beg for food and not 
accept invitations [to regular meals]. Sixth, he should practice with diligence. 
Seventh, he should not lie down [on a comfortable bed and be lethargic] 
either during day or night. Eighth, he should always seek to make donations 
to heaven above and the world below, without being parsimonious and with- 
out regret. Ninth, he should enter deeply into wisdom, without attachment. 
Tenth, he should respect good teachers and view them as a Buddha’... 


Section 16. On the Sign of the Buddha [919b6] 


The Buddha then said to Bhadrapala, “If there are bodhisattvas who hear 
of this samadhi, and hearing of it, should rejoice and should train in [this 
samadhi]. Having trained in it they will have the Buddhas supranormal 
power to help them train. They should take delight in writing about this 
samadhi and writing about it simply. It should be recognized as a sign of the 
Buddha, and the sign should be paid homage to. 

"What is the sign of the Buddha? The objects of consciousness cannot 
be acted upon—there is no thing to covet, no thing to seek, no thing to 
conceptualize, no thing to attach to, no thing to make a vow for, no place 
to be reborn, no thing that is suitable, no thing that is born, no thing that 
has Being, not this to grasp on to, no thing to make a vow for, no thing that 
abides, no thing that hinders, no thing that has Being, no thing that binds, 
the exhaustion of Being, the exhaustion of desires, no thing that leads to 
birth, no thing that is extinguished, no thing that is destroyed, no this that 
is defeated. What is essential and basic to the path; this is included in the 
sign. Arhats and pratyekabuddhas are not able to destroy, not able to defeat, 
not able to negate [these matters in such a way]. Ignorant fools have doubts 
concerning this sign. But this sign is the sign of the Buddhas.” 
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The Buddha said, “I have now expounded this samadhi.’ Then a thou- 
sand, myriad, million devas, asuras, demons, dragons, and people all 
attained the way of the stream-enterer, and eight hundred monks attained 
the way of the arhat, five hundred nuns attained the way of the arhat, and ten 
thousand bodhisattvas attained this samadhi [and so forth with a rhetorical 
flourish to end the sütra....] 


The Questions of Manjusri 


Manjusri-pariprccha-sutra 
SCHR BERUF] 
[T no. 468, 14.492-509] 


... [506c13-29] At that time Manjusri spoke to the Buddha, saying, “World 
Honored One. There are Buddhas of other Buddha lands. There are people 
who wish to see these Buddhas [in their Buddha lands]. How would they be 
able to see [these Buddhas]?" 

The Buddha said to Manijusri, "If you are able to singularly be mindful of 
the Tathagata’ ten titles, the Buddha is constantly present and never perishes 
[from the presence of] this person. You are also able to hear all the teach- 
ings of the Buddhas, and see these Buddhas appearing in front of the four 
assemblies [of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen], and can increase your 
life span and never suffer from disease. What are these ten titles? They are: 


1. The Thus-come One 803K (tathagata) 

2. One Who Deserves Honor or Offerings Ef (arhat) 

3. One Who Has Realized Universal Knowledge or Complete Awakening 

EA (samyak-sambuddha) 

4. One Who Is Fully Proficient in Enlightenment and Practice Hít E 
(vidyà-carana-sampanna) 

. Well-Gone/Blessed One #4 (sugara) 

. One Who Understands the World tt i ## (lokavid) 

. Supreme One #£_E+ (anuttara) 

. Tamer of Beings 88185. X: (purusadam-ya-sarathi) 

. Teacher of Divine and Human Beings X Aff (Sasta devamanusyanam) 

10. Buddha World Honored One f#tt& (buddha bhagavat) 


O Oy Aw 


“Manijusri, one who is mindful of these ten titles should first be mind- 
ful of the Buddha's [physical] body endowed with the major and minor 
marks, and also mindful of the Dharma body, whose life is inexhaustible. 
You should have these thoughts: the Buddha does not have a [substantial] 
physical body; the Buddha is the Dharma body. You should diligently and 
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adamantly perceive the Buddha as [empty] like space. Through [experienc- 
ing] the bliss of space, you know the meaning of all dharmas. 

"Mafju$ri, it is like Mount Sumeru, Mount Yugamdara, Mount 
Isadhara,... and such mountains: all are obstacles [to advancing on your 
way]. If a person single-mindedly contemplates the Buddhas ten titles, 
these mountains are not able to obstruct [such a person]. Why is this so? 
Because of [the power of] correct mindfulness, and because of the Buddhas 
supranormal powers. 

"Next, Manjusri, through being mindful of the Buddhas ten titles as 
being like space, you can have knowledge that is [vast] like space, and 
therefore never have a defect. Since you do not have a defect, you attain the 
forbearance [that comes from realizing] non-arising. In this way, by relying 
on names and words you can increase in correct mindfulness.” 


[506c29] Perceive the Buddhas major and minor [physical] marks and com- 
plete your correct meditation. When you complete your meditation you will 
perceive all these Buddhas, as if viewing your own form reflected on the mirror- 
like [surface of the] water. The perceiving of all Buddhas is also like this. This 
is called the initial [stage of] concentration (samàdhi). Next, as with one 
Buddha manifested clearly within the mirror, perceive Buddhas clearly in all 
ten directions. After this constantly maintain correct mindfulness [rectified 
thoughts] and unequivocally conceptualize the arousing of [these] forms; by 
arousing these forms [in the mind] you can constantly and easily perceive 
the Buddha. When you produce this mindfulness, all Buddhas are manifested, 
and you can attain supranormal powers and no longer abide in this world, but 
abide only in this state of perceiving these Buddhas, hearing the preaching of 
the Buddha Dharma and realizing its true meaning. 


[507a8] Mañjuśrī said to the Buddha: “By what method (dharma) can you 
arouse this samàdhi treasure?" 

The Buddha said to Mafijusri: "[1] You should approach good friends 
(kalyána-mitra) and pay homage to good friends. [2] Always arouse dili- 
gence; do not abandon your diligence. [3] Do not abandon wisdom, the 
wisdom that is unmovable, the wisdom that is certain, the wisdom that is of 
benefit. [4] Constantly have faith that leads to the roots of diligence that is 
certain and secure, and not rely on the destructive teachings by the monks of 
the heavenly demons (deva-mara sramana) or the Brahmans. By these four 
methods you are able to give birth to this samadhi.” 

Manijusri spoke to the Buddha, saying: "What other methods are there 
for giving birth to this samadhi?” 

The Buddha [also] said to Mafijusri: “With [an attitude of] humility, 
repentance, reverence, and homage, serve and preach the Dharma to people 
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as if paying homage to the Buddha. By these four methods you are able to 
give birth to concentration (samadhi). 

"Also, for ninety days cultivate the thought of ‘no-self’; just sit and concen- 
trate, without having extraneous thoughts. Except for eating, walking medita- 
tion, and going to the toilet, never arise [from your seat]. 

“Again, these are four methods by which you are able to arouse this 
samadhi: perceive [and contemplate] all the Buddhas; encourage people to 
listen to the Dharma; do not be an envious person but arouse the aspiration 
for enlightenment; practice all the bodhisattva practices. 

“Again, there are four methods: 1. build images; 2. give alms to people 
with faith; 3. teach sentient beings and lead them to disengage from their 
deceitful pride and follow and attain bodhi-wisdom; and 4. protect and 
accept the true Dharma of the Buddhas. 

“Again, there are four methods: be of few words, do not have a residence, 
live in community with other home-departed ones, do not be attached to 
phenomenal things but dwell in the bliss of quiescence. 

"Again, there are many methods..." 


[507b3] Again, Mafiju$ri, as home-departed ones can cultivate this samadhi, 
lay people also are able to cultivate it. As lay people are able to cultivate it, 
so also home-departed ones are able to cultivate it. For the sake of others I 
should explain more broadly about this practice. 

How are lay people able to cultivate this samadhi? With faith in karmic 
recompense, abandon all [earthly] possessions, take refuge in the three trea- 
sures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], accept and keep the five [major] 
precepts [of no killing, no stealing, no sexual impropriety, no lying, and no 
imbibing of intoxicants]; do not be petty, destructive, impure, or deficient; 
accept the path of the ten good deeds that leads to arousing all good things; 
cultivate pure deeds (brahma-caryà) and smash the five desires [of the five 
senses]; do not arouse jealousy and do not be passionately attached to your 
wife and children; constantly find pleasure in leaving the home and accept- 
ing the eight precepts [that a lay person observes for a day and a night at a 
time; that is, the five major precepts plus no wearing or ornaments or tak- 
ing part in dancing or music, no sleeping in a high and comfortable bed, 
and no eating after noon]; constantly dwell in the monks quarters with a 
humble heart; always have respect for the home-departed; do not be stingy 
but always take pleasure in being transformed; think fondly of and respect 
the monks, masters, and preachers of the Dharma; let your attitude toward 
parents and teachers [“good friends"] be like that of your thoughts for the 
Buddha—rely on your parents and teachers, so that you can dwell in a quiet 
and isolated place. In this way lay people can cultivate this samadhi.... 


The Great Vaipulya Dharani Sutra 


Ta fang-teng t’o-lo-ni ching 
KI FERC RE 
[T no. 1339, 21.641-661] 


translated by the monk Fa-chung £% of Pei-liang Jti, at Kao-chang 
commandery #8 [Turfan]. 


1. Introduction [641a-648a] 


Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha was at the Jeta grove in Sravasti, 
together with five hundred great disciples. At that time Manjusri, the prince 
of the Dharma, came from Rajagrha together with an assembly of ninety- 
two millions (koti) f& of bodhisattva-mahasattvas. Their names were Prince 
of the Dharma Manjusri, Prince of the Dharma Compassion-King, Prince 
of the Dharma Great Eyes, Prince of the Dharma Brahma Sounds, Prince of 
the Dharma Wondrous Appearance, Prince of the Dharma Candana Incense 
Grove, Prince of the Dharma Sound of the Lions Roar, Prince of the Dharma 
Wonderful Voice, Prince of the Dharma Wonderfully Formed Visage, Prince 
of the Dharma Myriad Adornments, Prince of the Dharma Sakya Banners, 
Prince of the Dharma Urna, and so forth, ninety-two million in all. They 
arrived at the Jeta grove and saw the Buddha, the World Honored One. They 
circumambulated the Buddha three times, bowed their heads at his feet, and 
withdrew to one side, beseeching the World Honored One to turn the wheel 
of the Dharma. 


[641a13-641b4: Five hundred princes let by King Prasenajit, six hundred 


The Great Vaipulya Dháàrani Sūtra: 
my interest in this sütra derives from its 
use by Chih-i, particularly in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. Thus the sections were chosen 
for translation on the basis of being referred 
to by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, not 
necessarily on the basis of their intrinsic 


interest or importance in other contexts. 
Phrases or passages referred to by Chih-i 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan are given in italics. 
I have translated about a third of the con- 
tent of the sütra. Sections left untranslated 
are marked by ellipses and/or short sum- 
maries of the content. 
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upasaka, five hundred devout updasika, and five hundred sons of elders 
(grhapati) also arrive and beseech the Buddha to preach the Dharma]. 


[641b4] At that time Manjusri arose from his seat, bared 1H his right shoul- 
der, put his right knee on the ground, pressed his palms together with 
respect, and without wavering in his gaze 84 spoke to the Buddha, 
saying, “O World Honored One, Tathagata, all the dharani gates that you 
expound, from beginning to end, are supreme in the world, supreme within 
the Saddharma, and supreme among all the gods. Sentient beings, here and 
with these supreme dharmas, can enter the gates of dharani and contemplate 
the realm of Buddhahood. World Honored One, through the power of your 
great compassion—and for the sake of innumerable, boundless sentient 
beings—expound and explain the names of the dharani.” 

The Buddha said to Mafijusri, “Excellent, excellent, good son. You have 
asked about the gates of dharani for the sake of [relieving] the immeasurable 
suffering of sentient beings. Good son, you should now listen carefully. I will 
now briefly teach for your sake the names of the dharani.’ 

Good son, [there are many kinds of dharani]: 


[1] there is a dharani called mo-ho tan-chih Æ+} [K. ‘d‘an-,d‘i]; 
[2] there is a dharani called Mahd-revati BREET [K. ljie b'uá-tiei']; 
[3] there is a dharani called Jeweled Banner Kite; 
[4] there is a dharani called Jeweled Flame th; 
[5] there is a dharani called Jeweled Parasol R#; 
[6] there is a dharani called Vajra Parasol Sz Bs; 
[7] there is a dharani called Vajra Resplendence SMJK; 
[8] there is a dharani called Various Colored Adornments HE#ER; 
[9] there is a dharani called Vajra-Colored Body Sz Wl 5r; 
[10] there is a dharani called Assorted Adornments EFE H R; 
[11] there is a dharani called *Bahudara FRBEPERE [K. b'uát-eyau-, d'á- lâ]; 
[12] there is a dharani called * Vigadara RAPERE [K. | b ji- gia- , d'à- 1a]; 
[13] there is a dharani called Water-Light KX; 
[14] there is a dharani called Samadhi =k; 
[15] there is a dharani called Flower Cluster [Puspakütfa] 3&9; 
[16] there is a dharani called Established RE; 


Mo-ho t'an-ch'ih Bz: see my Assorted Adornments fÉf& it M: I fol- 


discussion of this term in the notes to 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan and in Swanson, 
“Dandala, Dharani, and Denarii: A T'ien- 
tai Perspective on The Great Vaipulya 
Dháàrani Sūtra,” in Buddhist Literature 2 
(2001): 197-233. 


low the variant reading for this term, with 
two fafa rather than only one f£. 

Water-Light 735: or, Eternal Light 
I. It is possible that the character 7k 
“water” is a mistake for 7k "long" or “eter- 
nal” which would be more common. 
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[17] there is a dharani called Constant Abiding #1; 
[18] there is a dharani called Many Flower Fragrances REF; 
[19] there is a dharani called Assorted Rays of Light $& &JCBÀ. 


"Good son. In this way there are ninety-two kofi of gates of dhàrani, 
as many as the sands of the Ganges River. Each and every dharani also has 
ninety-two kofi of gates, as many as the sands of the Ganges River. Accord- 
ingly, the wise one[s] explain successively in accordance with three sets [of 
dharani.” 

When the names of these dharani were taught, the ninety-two kofi of 
bodhisattvas led by Mañjuśrī dwelt with the forbearance [that comes from 
realizing] that dharmas do not arise #4i#2%. (anutpattika-dharma-ksanti); 
the six hundred updsaka dwelt with the aspiration to become of a pratyeka- 
buddha ftRExf5.5 (pratyekabodhicitta); the five hundred upasikà were 
liberated from defilements and attained the purity of the Dharma-eye; and 
the five hundred sons of elders && T- aroused the aspiration for full enlight- 
enment (sambodhi). 

Then the princes led by King Prasenajit went before the Buddha and 
asked for permission to become home-departed ones [that is, become 
monks]. [641c] The Buddha said to the princes, "Excellent, excellent. Now 
is the proper time for you to be able to seek permission to become home- 
departed ones in my Dharma.’ 

The Buddha said [further] to the princes, “Well-come #2, bhiksus” 
[ehi bhiksu]. Then their hair and beards fell off and Dharma robes clothed 
their bodies, and [the princes] became $ramanas, replete in the precepts. 

At that time the World Honored One taught the Dharma of the Four 
[Noble] Truths for the sake of the bhiksus. Then the bhiksus became endowed 
with the three illuminating insights and the six supranormal powers. Then 
the bhiksus beseeched the World Honored One to turn the wheel of the 
Dharma. 

At that time the World Honored One silently gave his seal of approval 
Flay and, entering the gates of dharani, emitted a great ray of light that 
illumined the immeasurable kofi of thousands of nayuta of trichiliocosms 
to the east ... [and so forth in the west, south, north, the four intermediate 
directions, nadir, and zenith].... Each one had immeasurable kofi of thou- 
sands of nayuta of assemblies of yaksa having seen this light, and they were 
led by this light to this sahà-world. Arriving at the Jeta grove, they saw the 
Tathagata Sakyamuni having entered the gate of dharani, and saw Mañjuśrī 
and the princes of the Dharma seated near the Buddha, wishing to beseech 
the Buddha to turn the wheel of the Dharma. 

At that time the assembly of immeasurable thousands of kofi of nayuta 
of yaksa, along with Manjusri and all the bodhisattva-mahasattvas, and the 
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five hundred great disciples and upasaka and upasika and householders and 
householders’ sons each followed the Buddha in entering the gate of dharani. 

At that time in the crowd there was a certain bhiksu named Thunder Voice 
Æ e. He arose from his seat, came to the [Jeta] Grove, and entered concen- 
trated meditation (dhyana samadhi). 

Then in the sky there was an assembly of mara demons. At that time in that 
assembly there was a Mara King named "Dandala 1H2&3& [K. 'd'àn- da- là]. 
There, in mid-air, he thought to himself, “Just now, the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
with an immeasurable assembly of beings in front, behind, and around him, 
has preached the Dharma so that they reap great and good benefits. Now this 
bhiksu [Thunder Voice] has also entered into meditation. If I do not destroy 
the good roots and conditions of this bhiksu, then this bhiksu will undoubt- 
edly, during this bhadrakalpa, attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi, attain omni- 
science (sarvajfia), and reap great and good benefits. I should now lead my 
retinue [of demons] to destroy the good roots and conditions of this bhiksu? 

At that time the Mara King led his retinue of ninety-two koti [of 
demons] and came to the Jeta Grove, and attempted to cover up and conceal 
this bhiksu's good roots and conditions. Then the bhiksu Thunder Voice, in 
great lamentation cried out in a great voice, "I pay homage to the immeasur- 
able Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times [of the past, present, 
and future]. I pay homage to the immeasurable Dharmas of the ten direction 
and the three times. I pay homage to those who are content with little 7^7 
ÆA [or, “the minority of accomplished people" (arya-sangha)] in the ten 
directions? He thus intoned in this way. 

At that time the Buddhas of the ten directions intoned in unison, [642a] 
“What Dharma can save this bhiksu?" 

Then the Treasure-King Buddha raised his hand and said, “There are a 
great many bodhisattvas in this bodhisattva assembly. Is there no one who 
can save this bhiksu from his suffering?” 

At that time there was within the assembly a bodhisattva named *Flower 
Cluster Æ% (Puspaküta). He arose from his seat, bared his right shoulder, 
put his right knee on the ground, and pressed his palms together in the 
directions of the Buddha. Then he said to the Buddha, “What Dharma is able 
to command this Dandala?” 

Then the Buddha said to the bodhisattva-mahasattva Flower Cluster, 
"Do you not know? I can command Dandala with the secret Dharma of 
the Buddhas. At that time the Buddha spoke to the bodhisattva-mahasattva 
Flower Cluster, “I can, by means of the verses of the *Maha tan-chih dharani, 
conquer the evil one (Papiyàn) and increase the good roots of that monk. Lis- 
ten well now, and I will explain for you this secret Dharma of the Buddhas.’ 
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Flower Cluster said to the Buddha, "May it be so, World Honored One. I 
joyfully desire to hear such a wonderful Dharma as this.” 

The Buddha said to Flower Cluster, "I now say to you, do not recklessly 
proclaim such a wondrous Dharma as this. One should use [a sign from] the 
spirits 8HH as a confirmation. Who are these called ‘the spirits? Good son, 
there are surely twelve ‘dream kings. When someone sees one of these kings, 
you can expound [the verses] to them." 

Then the World Honored One explained the verses of the dharani: 


[642a15-c12: The Treasure-King Buddha expounds and teaches to 
Flower Cluster two sets of dhàrani (642a15-19). Flower Cluster magi- 
cally transports himself to the Saha realm, confronts and subdues Dan- 
dala and his retinue by calling on the power and wisdom of the Buddha, 
and recites these two sets of dharani (b23-23 and b29-c1). At Flower 
Cluster's urging, Dandala and his retinue see the error of their ways and 
recite a third set of dharani (642c9-12) in order to arouse sambodhicitta. 
(These three sets of dharani comprise the tan-ch'ih dharani.) Flower 
Cluster praises Dandala as a "son of the Buddha" and for his receiving 
the verses of the tan-ch'ih dharani. Dandala and his retinue become 
the Twelve Great (Dream) Kings and vow to uphold the verses of the 
maha-tan-chih dharani, bless those who pay homage to and receive this 
sütra, and act as the "twelve spiritual kings" to protect these people from 
suffering and misfortune. Flower Cluster gives the names of the twelve 
kings (c20-24), and each king vows to save and protect those who recite 
and practice this dharani sutra. They thus serve as the sworn protectors 
of the Vaipulya dharani and its rite.] 


[643a2-8] At that time Thunder Voice arose from his seat, pressed his palms 
together, paid respect to Flower Cluster, and said, "Well done, you who have 
accumulated many dharmas. By upholding these great Vaipulya dharani, 
you have come and saved me. I have been caused to have an increase in 
life-span, and to arouse a mind that is within the Dharma. It is as if a dead 
person has come back from the dead. 1 am also now like this. Your fortitude 
in the Dharma is now such that you are the mother of Dharmas. I have been 
caused to have a mind that is firm in the Dharma, and life has been given 
to my body.’ Then Flower Cluster said, “I am not the mother of Dharmas. 
Dharani like these are surely the mother and father. You should accept and 
uphold these dharani....” 


[643a8—645a9: Thunder Voice tells Flower Cluster about Sakyamuni. 


Twelve dream kings t — 5 £: for details on the dream kings and the role of dreams, 
see section 3 of the sūtra on “The Practice of Dreams” [652a1-656a23]. 
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They set off for the Jeta grove, accompanied by Dandala and his retinue, 
to pay homage to Sakyamuni. The “gods” anticipate hearing the ambro- 
sia of the Dharma from this encounter and cause a “stir”; Sakyamuni 
hears this heavenly music and instructs Ánanda to go out and meet 
the approaching visitors. Flower Cluster emits a ray of light that illu- 
minates immeasurable lands in all directions. This light liberates Vasu 
and ninety-two kofi of other offenders, who join the assembly at Jeta. 
There follows a lengthy discussion of these figures—where they came 
from, the conditions that led them here, and the efficacy of the Vaipulya 
dhàrani. These figures provide the background for the following story. 
The Buddha points out to Thunder Voice that these figures were his 
teachers ("good friends") in the past.] 


[645a6] [The Buddha said to Thunder Voice,] "Now, you should listen 
clearly. I will expound this for your sake. Good son, in the past there was 
a Buddha named *Candanapuspa ####, a Tathagata, an unattached one 
(arhat), one who has reached the truth (arhat), a samyaksambuddha |lit., 
"one who has attained supreme awakening"]. This Buddha departed from 
the world at an exceedingly great and inconceivable span of time ago. At 
this time [my relationship] to him was no different than yours [to me now]. 

Also, good son, at this time there was a bodhisattva named Pürvamgama 
EB [Foremost One], who as a mendicant entered the city to beg for food. 
At that time there was a bhiksu named *Ganga €f [K. ,yang-ga] who asked 
the mendicant, "From where did you come?" He answered, "I have come 
from the midst of the truly real." 

Ganga then asked, “What is real?" 

He said, "It is truly real if it is marked by quiescent extinction." 

[Ganga] said, "Is there something to be sought within that called 'the 
marks of quiescent extinction ?" 

Pürvamgama answered, "There is nothing to be sought." 

He said, "If there is nothing to be sought, then what use is seeking?" 

Pürvamgama answered, “Precisely because I am in the midst of that which 
cannot be sought, I seek it." 

[Ganga] said, "But in the midst of that which cannot be sought, how 
does one seek?" 

He answered, "Whatever one seeks, all is empty. Attainment is empty; 
attachment to something is empty; reality is empty; he who comes is also 
empty. Speech is also empty; questions are also empty. The quiescent extinction 
in nirvana again is also empty. All of space and the realms of the world are also 
all empty. Because of this progressively ordered dharma of emptiness [that 
has just been expounded], I seek the truly real.” 
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Ganga said, "Why does one seek the ‘real’? You say that all the myriad 
dharmas are also empty. Then how does one seek?" 

He answered, “Because the empty [dharmas] are empty 222, they are real.” 

[Ganga] asked, "Where should the bodhisattva now seek the real 
dharmas?" 

He answered, “One should seek them within the midst of the six paramitas” 

"What are these six?" 

"They are the perfection of charity, the perfection of precepts, the per- 
fection of patience, the perfection of diligence, the perfection of meditation, 
and the perfection of prajiia-wisdom.” 

When Pürvamgama had spoken (thus), at that time Ganga rejoiced 
and danced for joy, and immediately respectfully bowed his head at 
Pürvamgamas feet, and asked further, "What food should be offered to this 
person [that is, to you]?” Pürvamgama answered, “This person [I] should 


be offered the flavor of ambrosia 7HIE (sudha)” 
Then Ganga went to the city and announced, “I want to sell my body. 


Who needs it?" 


At that time there was within the assembly a certain householder 
named *Vinuli BIW [K. | bi- , nuo-linét; p'i-nu-lu] who came forward and 
said, “I want to buy it. How much are you asking?” 

[645b1] Ganga replied, "I'm asking for dinara’ 

He said, "How many pieces do you want?" 


Dinara bea: Nakamura Hajime's 
Bukkyogo daijiten (1981 edition, 901) states 
that this is the transliteration for Skt. 
dinára, or a Roman denarius, an ancient 
Roman silver or gold coin. Though the 
standard of exchange would be differ- 
ent, this is coinage also quoted in the 
Bible as the wages for a day's work (see 
the parable of the workers in the vine- 
yard, Matthew 20:1-16, who agree to 
work for a denarius a day). Nakamura 
cites Paramarthas translation of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa, T 29.230210; see also the 
Sphutartha Abhidharmakosvyakhya, The 
Work of Yasomitra, ed. by Unrai Wogi- 
hara, Tokyo: The Publishing Association 
of AbhidharmakoSavyakhya, 1932-1936 
(reprinted in two parts, Sankibo Buddhist 
Book Store, 1971), p. 368. The Index to the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, Hirakawa Akira, 


et al, eds, Tokyo: Daizo Shuppan, part two 
(Chinese-Sanskrit), 1977, 317, also lists this 
compound as “dinara.” Perhaps the use of 
this common currency is not so surprising 
if we consider that the use of Roman coins 
was widespread in the ancient world from 
Europe to India. 

Or should the four characters 4AE 
JÆ be taken as a full transliteration of 
sudha nara, since sudhà (ambrosia) is the 
requested offering? But then why would 
the next question be, "how many pieces 
do you ask for?" And the character 7A is 
definitely used in its verb form in Gangás 
answer in the next line that he wants five 
pieces, and "five coins" are offered. Nev- 
ertheless the coincidental use of the same 
characters is interesting, perhaps reflect- 
ing some playful word games on the part 
of the translator. 
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Ganga replied, “I want five pieces.” 

Then the householder immediately counted out five coins 71$X, thus 
purchasing this monk, and used him to fill [the ranks of] his servants. 

Then Ganga said to the great householder, “My body belongs to you. 
[But] temporarily, for seven days, I wish to make offerings to the bhiksu 
Purvamgama.” 

At that time the householder spoke to Ganga, saying, “I will now take 
you and show you my house; then you will be free to go back.” So Ganga 
saw the house [of the householder], and then walked back on the road and 
returned. He saw that Purvamgama had not yet received any food from his 
begging rounds, and so he took Pürvamgama into the city and bought food 
and drink of a hundred flavors. After he had bought this food [and drink], 
he brought him to a certain temple. The temple was called "The Four Kings" 
pd E. He arranged gifts of various kinds of mats and seats, various kinds of 
incense and flowers, and made offerings to Pürvamgama. He also set up 
various food and drink and with these made offerings to Parvamgama. He 
also made offerings with assorted wonderful offerings. 

At that time Pürvamgama said to Ganga, "Good son, now is the time. 
You should now listen carefully and I will explain the real dharmas that are 
accepted and practiced by all Buddhas.” 

Then Pürvamgama, for the sake of Ganga, expansively explained the 
acceptance and practice of the real dharmas: “You should receive the dharani 
verses as follows": 


[645b14-21: the sütra repeats the full tan-ch'ih dharani; receiving this 
dhàrani is equivalent to receiving "the real dharmas that are accepted and 
practiced by the Buddhas.”] 


[645b21] At that time Ganga rejoiced, dancing with joy, and asked, "How 
does one receive and uphold the real dharmas of the Buddhas?” 

At that time Pürvamgama said to Ganga, “If there is a good son or a 
good daughter who wishes to hear, then you should go before that person 
in a dream and manifest your body. If that person sees your body, then you 
should teach him (or her) to practice the real dharmas such as these.” 

[Ganga] asked, “How should one practice them?" 

[Pürvamgama] answered Ganga, saying, “At the time when one wishes 
to practice, [he should proceed as follows.] For seven days, fast after noon, 
wash [the body] three times daily, and put on pure and clean robes. Set up 
an image of the Buddha and make a five-colored parasol. Chant the lines of 
this text one hundred and twenty times while circumambulating [the Buddha 
image] one hundred and twenty times. When you are finished, sit down and 
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meditate. When you are finished meditating, again chant the lines of this 
text. Do this for seven days’ 

[645c1] Then Ganga asked, "Pürvamgama, [on] what days should [one 
perform this practice]?" 

"Good sons should practice these dharmas on the eighth and fifteenth 
day of the month. Then, [even] if a sentient being commits the five heinous 
offences and his body breaks out with leprosy, it will not be the case that you 
cannot remove these features; if a layman (upasaka) offends against the three 
refuges or the six major [precepts], and there will be no case in which [the 
offences] are not removed and [the leprosy] healed; or if a bodhisattva 
[offends against] the twenty-four [bodhisattva] precepts [see below], the 
sramana [against] the ten precepts; or the novices, monks, and nuns [against 
their] precepts; in this way if you offend against the precepts, against each and 
every precept, then you should singlemindedly repent, and it will not be the 
case that you cannot recover [the holy life], and it will remove the imperfect 
heart [that caused the transgressions].’ 

Next, good son, at that time Pürvamgama taught Ganga in detail the 
terms of the twenty-four major precepts: 


1. Suppose there is a bodhisattva, and starving sentient beings came to 
him seeking food, drink, and shelter. If [the bodhisattva] does not 
respond accordingly [to their needs], then this is an offence against 
the first major precept. 

2. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who is filled with lust without degree, 
and not choosy with regard to birds and animals; this is called an 
offence against the second major precept. 

3. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees a bhiksu who is nurturing a 
wife and children, and freely speaks about his faults; this is called an 
offence against the third major precept. 

4. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees a person who is depressed 
and unhappy and wishes to commit suicide [“destroy his own body"], 
but out of his own self-interest [the bodhisattva] exacerbates the other 
mans anger and frustration, causing him to do harm to his life facul- 
ties, as someone with fire might set everything around him ablaze; 
this is called an offence against the fourth major precept. 

5. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who goes out from the retreat (vihara) 
[of the Buddhas disciples] and onto the wide avenues, finds material 


Six major [precepts] xÆ: the six precepts to refrain from taking life, stealing, 
"empty" words, illicit lust, encouraging the members of the four assemblies to break the 
precepts, and using intoxicating beverages. 
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wealth and takes it as he likes; this is called an offence against the fifth 
major precept. 


. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees that another person is 


angry and and wants to injure others, yet with flattering words [the 
bodhisattva] praises [and encourages] that person’s anger; this is 
called an offence against the sixth major precept. 


. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees that another person is angry, 


and if he hears that [in his] hostility he wants to burn down the 
sanghas dwellings; if he does not to the limit of his resources [try to] 
constrain these evil people, then this is called an offence against the 
seventh major precept. 


. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees a certain person or hears of a 


certain person who commits severe offences; this bodhisattva should 
secretly call this person to come to him and counsel him, saying "I 
have some good medicine that can nourish the roots of [your desire 
to keep] the precepts, and can lead you to recover the holy life.” If the 
man does not respond, you should exhort him three times; if you do 
not do so a full three times, then this is called an offence against the 
eighth major precept. 


. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who hears or sees that a person has 


committed the five heinous offences. He should go to this person and 
say the following: “This is against the true Dharma. You are acting 
contrary to the pure practices (brahmacaryàá). You should not do these 
things.” If he does not do like this, then this is called an offence against 
the ninth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees or hears that another person 
who wishes to do a great and good deed, but then feels anger and 
destroys the other's good wisdom; this is called an offence against the 
tenth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees another person absorbed in 
drink and drunk with wine. He should bring him to his senses and 
scold that other person, removing the [evil] causes and conditions 
that are contrary to the pure practices (brahmacaryda). [646a1] This is 
called an offence against the eleventh major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees or hears of a certain person 
who debauches another person's wife, and goes to the womans hus- 
band and tells him, "so-and-so is violating you; perhaps you should 
look into it.” This is called an offence against the twelfth major precept. 
Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees a family against which his 
family bears a grudge, and arouses in himself thoughts of this family 
hatred; this is an offence against the thirteenth major precept. 


14. 


15. 
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Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees another person who is angry 
and has thoughts like a little child, and [this bodhisattva] goes to 
this [angry] person and says, "Look here. Why do you perceive these 
people like a little child? This is an inauspicious quality.” This is called 
an offence against the fourteenth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees a group of other people fighting, 
and goes to them to offer help, but with his power aids them with his own 
energies. This is called an offence against the fifteenth major precept. 
Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees another persons private mat- 
ters and exposes them, and slanders [this person] in front of the four 
assemblies, thus causing this person not to feel joy but to arouse anger. 
This is called an offence against the sixteenth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees or hears another person 
doing good deeds, but does not speak of this [to others]. This is called 
an offence against the seventeenth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who goes out on the road and comes 
across other people who are building a stupa, or comes across people 
who are building a vihara, and does not help them. This is called an 
offence against the eighteenth major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees or hears a person who dis- 
tances himself from his good friends, or who is becoming closely 
acquainted with evil friends, and does not admonish him, telling him, 
"For the sake of what is good, leave those evil friends and associate 
with good friends.” This is called an offence against the nineteenth 
major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who does not go to the places of out- 
casts, or of evil people, or of evil dogs, or the places of the $ràvaka and 
those of the two vehicles, or other such places of trouble, and try to 
remove such adversity. This is called an offence against the twentieth 
major precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees and hears and suspects a 
killing [of an animal for meat to feed him], and eats this meat delib- 
erately; this will cut off the seed of compassion within him, for he has 
committed a great offence. If he has doubts about the killing but has 
not seen or heard of it, and thinks that there is no wrong in eating it 
anyway, then this is called an offence against the twenty-first major 
precept. 

Suppose there is a bodhisattva who sees and hears and suspects a kill- 
ing [of an animal for meat], or has doubts about the killing but has not 
seen or heard of it, and goes ahead and eats this meat. This person has 
lost the treasure store of the Buddhas of the three times, and has lost 
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the grace of the Buddhas of the three times. If you think that such a 
person should be honored, this is called an offence against the twenty- 
second major precept. 

23. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who understands [skillful] means and 
knows the faculties of sentient beings, and yet does not expound it [to 
save those people], thinking that the people should reap the retribu- 
tion for their offences. This is called an offence against the twenty- 
third major precept. 

24. Suppose there is a bodhisattva who, at the time when he is keeping 
these precepts, perceives Flower Cluster, or perceives Akasagarbha, 
or perceives Avalokite$vara, or perceives each and every bodhisattva. 
Whether it is something seen, not seen, or any other sort of experi- 
ence, in all cases you may not profess it to others saying, “I have seen 
such and such Dharma-princes.” If a person says that he has seen such 
things, that person makes an obstruction for the manifestation of 
these bodies, he may get leprosy, or at times may go mad or become 
blind or have his sight become blurry, or become deluded and dis- 
criminate [falsely] concerning the essential Dharma of the Buddhas, 
and suffer the disease of madness. If you slander these precepts you 
bring misfortune upon yourself in this way. When you uphold these 
precepts, you should not verbalize or proclaim to others that “T have 
seen such and such.” As you do not speak of it within the seven days 
[of the practice of this rite], you should not speak of it outside of this 
period. Good son, these are called the twenty-four precepts of the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva. 


Good son, this secret Dharma of all Buddhas should not be recklessly 
expounded just anywhere. Good son, each and every Buddha, without 
exception, has attained supreme enlightenment through these precepts. In 
the past all Buddhas have also attained supreme enlightenment by means of 
these precepts. All Buddhas in the future will do likewise. 
Then Ganga said to Pürvamgama, “What about ksatriyas, brahmans, 
vaisyas, and sudras? Should they [all] receive these precepts or not?" 
Pürvamgama answered, "People of all castes may receive these precepts.” 
Ganga said, "How should one receive such wonderful precepts as these?” 
Pürvamgama said, "When you receive these precepts, you should peti- 
tion a single bhiksu who understands the features of these precepts. You may 
make this request of the sangha-assembly as often as you want. Also, you 
should petition the twenty-four images, though more would not impede [the 
practice]. Provide various sorts of ritual food and drink, and make offerings 
to the assembly of monks and to [individual] bhiksus. Bow down, touching 
the ground with the five points [of the body; two feet, two hands, and head], 
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and in front of the images and all the accomplished people, pay respect with 
a sincere mind and chant these words: '[Before] the forms of all Buddhas 
and the whole assembly of monks outside, I now take refuge and accept 
the noble Dharma of the precepts. May the assembly [of monks], in their 
expansive loving-kindness, recognize and accredit me. Also chant these 
words: “You wonderful and noble ones who are brave in the Dharma, listen 
to me as I now proclaim that I will accept and uphold these precepts. At 
this time, this person should himself say these things. Having fully com- 
prehended the precepts, he should thrice repeat the three requests. When 
finished, he will have a pure and mature precept-nature. To the end of this 
present state and even unto the change of his form, he will uphold them. 
Those who truly accept, truly hear, truly practice without transgressing, and 
uphold these precepts, will be reborn according to their will. Ganga, this is 
the method by which all bodhisattva-mahasattvas who consummate their 
bodhi-nature hear and receive these precepts.” [end of fascicle 1] 


[646c1: Pürvamgama explains the origin of the dharani in the distant 
past with another avadana involving the Buddha Candanapuspa, King 
Ratnacandana, his younger brother Fruit Grove #* ®, and the kings nine 
hundred ninety-nine sons.] 


[647a24] Then the Buddha said to Ananda: “Have you heard the true 
Dharma of the Buddhas?" 

[Ananda answered,] “Yes indeed, World Honored One, today I have 
heard the profound Dharma treasury of texts [of dhàrani] like these that 
are extraordinarily marvelous, and which can cause all hell- beings, hungry 
ghosts, gods and humans— that is, all beings to be liberated—to be able 
to extinguish all the retribution from karmic offences [by means of these 
dhàrani]-" 

Then the Buddha said to Ananda, “Good son, I am happy you have spo- 
ken these words. What you have said is genuine and not vacuous. Whether 
I am still in the world or have already left the world, this sūtra is present in 
Jambudvipa and illuminates the world like the shining rays of the sun; sentient 
beings benefit from its grace and can [thereby] see in [all] four directions. 

"Also, just as Mount Sumeru is the highest among all the mountains, and 
if you dwell on its peak you can all see what is happening in all four direc- 
tions, so this [Vaipulya] dharani sūtra is the highest among all dharmas, and 
you can [thereby] perceive the marks of the dharmas. 

"Also, it is like the great sea that is of unlimited depth. This Dhàramni 
sütra is also like this; it is of unlimited depth. There is no bottom to the 
benefits to be gained. Good son, in this way I have access to the unlimited 
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Dharma treasury, and entrust it to you. You should maintain and cultivate 
and receive and uphold it” 


[647b5-c22: The Buddha and Ananda discuss the upholding and cultivat- 
ing of this sütra.] 


Further Praises for this Sutra [647c22-648a14] 


[647c22] “Good son, you should know that this sutra has immeasurable 
spiritual vitality f$ and power of virtues. It is for these reasons that I now 
tell this to you: receive and uphold this sütra. After I have left this world, if 
this sütra remains in this world of Jambudvipa, it will be a great and pre- 
cious treasure to sentient beings. If someone is able to cultivate and practice, 
receive and uphold, read and chant [this sutra], you should know that this per- 
son will fully utilize this treasure. If also there is a person who is only able to 
read and chant, then you should know that this person will attain a middling 
portion of this treasure. If you make offerings of various kinds of perfumed 
paste, powdered |=?) incense, flowers, silk banners, and parasols, then 
you should know that this person will attain a small portion of this treasure. 
“Good son, I will now explain to you the conditions and marks of the 
small portion of this treasure. Good son, [648a1] suppose there is a person 
whose supranormal powers are unobstructed like Maüjusri or like myself, 
or who is unobstructed in eloquence just like Mafjusri and myself, and 
throughout an entire kalpa constantly utilizes this eloquence and is able to 
preach the Dharma to immeasurable and unlimited numbers of sentient 
beings, and lead then to dwell in the state of a bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who has only one more life to live (ekajatipratibaddha) [before becoming 
a Buddha]; that this person exhausts these supranormal powers by offer- 
ing various kinds of robes, bedding, food and drink, and medicines to the 
bodhisattvas. Would this persons good karmic rewards be many, or not?" 
Then Ananda said, “It would be exceedingly many, World Honored One.” 
“Good son, suppose there is another person who uses perfumed paste, 
powdered incense, flowers, silk banners, and parasols to make offerings to 
one four-lined verse from within this sütra; or again he reads and chants this 
as his offering, this persons merit will surpass that of the two of us. How 
much more so if you exhaust the forms by cultivating and practicing, receiv- 
ing and upholding, and reading and chanting [this sūtra]! This person's merit 
is incalculable. If a mathematician or a mathematicians student attempted to 
calculate [this merit], it would add up to beyond the calculation of hundreds, 
thousands, and millions, and could not be known by a single person. 
"Good son, ponder this matter. Suppose there are bodhisattvas who 
in just one more life will attain Buddhahood. Even if tens of thousands of 
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koti of bodhisattvas—more numerous than the sands of the Ganges River— 
exhaust their supranormal powers and exhaust their eloquence; if for one 
kalpa or for even ten thousands of kofi of kalpas they all enter samadhi, even 
such immeasurable bodhisattvas as these would not equal one hundredth, 
one thousandth, or one ten-thousandth [of the merit] of a person who 
desires to ponder, cultivate and practice, receive and uphold, read and chant 
this mahà-vaipulya-dhàrani sutra. 

"Good son, you should know that this sütra has great spiritual vitality 
and the power of virtue. It is a great treasure-house for whatever country it 
is in. All sentient beings can take refuge in it. For these reasons I now speak 
of it to you. Receive and uphold this sütra in Jambudvipa. Preach and dis- 
seminate it widely for the sake of sentient beings. Cause the sentient beings 
to attain ultimate bliss.” 

At that time Ananda and the five hundred great disciples and the 
immeasurable great assembly arose from their seats, bared their right shoul- 
ders, placed their right knees on the ground, bowed at the Buddhas feet, and 
joyfully received this practice. [end of Introduction] 


2. Chapter on Predictions #232 [648a23-651c19] 


At that time Thunder Voice arose from his seat, bared his right shoulder, 
pressed his palms together, and facing the Buddha said, "Excellent, World 
Honored One, is your skillful preaching of the causes and actions that were 
done in the past. Now you have finished preaching. This Great Vaipulya 
Dharani Sūtra has been entrusted to Ananda for disseminating later. 
Immeasurable sentient beings will gain great and good benefits from this 
sütra. Excellent, World Honored One, the master of great compassion!” 

The Buddha said to Thunder Voice, “Good son, it is as you say. I have 
now finished preaching what should be preached. I should now preach on 
things that have not yet been preached. Truly it is as you say? 

“Good son, in this good eon (bhadrakalpa) you will attain Buddhahood 
and be named Thunder Voice Treasure-King, a Tathagata 3%, one who 
deserves honor Æ (arhat), one with correct and complete awakening 
(samyaksambuddha), one who is equipped with knowledge and conduct 
BAT ke. (vidyd-carana-sampanna), a well-gone one #xi (sugata), one who 
understands the world tR (lokavid), a supreme one # kt (anuttara), 
a tamer of men Hf XH (purusadamya-sarathi), a teacher of humans and 
gods X AH (Sasta devamanusyandm), and Buddha, a World Honored One 


End of Introduction: the wording here indicates that this could be the original ending 
of the sütra, with the following sections added later. 
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tt (buddha bhagavat). Your land will be called ‘Universal Majesty’ 
1f 5x. It will be pure and incomparable, with only bodhisattvas gathered 
there. These bodhisattvas will be of unhindered eloquence and immea- 
surable supranormal powers, fully capable in skillful means. Each of the 
bodhisattvas possess great radiance, capable of illuminating eighty tens of 
thousands of koti of lands, as many as the sands of the Ganges River. Those 
who see this light will attain the power of memory to embrace all #84 [that 
is, dharani] and immeasurable supranormal powers, no different from 
other bodhisattvas. This land is adorned in a way incomparable with this 
[mundane] world. In that world you will attain Buddhahood. Your lifespan 
will be six million two hundred thousand years, and [the duration of your] 
True Dharma (Saddharma) and Shadow Dharma will be the same.” 

[648b10] At that time the sravakas, the assembly of five hundred great 
disciples arose from their seats, arranged their robes properly, bowed at the 
Buddhas feet, withdrew to one side, and chanted in unison: 


The wisdom of the World Honored One is like empty space— 

All-perceiving of the characteristics of the coming and going of sentient beings, 
Seeing and hearing all in the ten directions; 

We will now pay reverence to the King of All Treasures. 


At that time the Buddha said to the assembly of five hundred great dis- 
ciples, "Each of you will certainly become a Buddha, all with the same title, 
the title “Treasure Moon King, ...” 


[and so forth, as the Buddha gives the prophecy of future Buddhahood 
to those in the assembly of five hundred disciples. The Buddha then 
expounds on the benefits to be gained from keeping these dharani. 
Sariputra then asks the Buddha how people should uphold this sütra.] 


[649a11] At that time Sariputra said to the Buddha, “World Honored One, 
this sütra has such immeasurable spiritual power that it is able to draw 
and gather all divine and human beings, asuras, hellish beings, and hungry 
ghosts to the place of enlightenment. The power of the sütra is such that it is 
able to save all beings; what are the merits for those who receive and uphold 
the sütra?" 

Then the Buddha said to Sariputra, “I have already spoken of this; why 
do you ask me this question?" 

Then Sariputra said to the Buddha, “With what offerings should the 
people who receive and uphold this sütra pay homage?" 

The Buddha said to Sariputra, “If there is a person who can offer me 
of his head, eyes, body, wife, sons, daughters, elephants, horses, and seven 
kinds of jewels, this is not equal to [the merit of] a person who is able to 
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make a single act of worship to these sütra-scrolls. Again, if there is a person 
who can lift up the four continents and can pile up treasures until they reach 
the Brahma heavens and offer these to me, this is not equivalent to offering a 
single meal with which to fill the body of one who receives and upholds this 
sütra. Again, if there is a person in this trichiliocosm who accumulates pre- 
cious jewels until it makes the world collapse, and offers these to me, it is 
not equivalent to a person who upholds this text for a day and a night. How 
much more so for one who exhausts his body and life-force in keeping and 
upholding such a text; the merit from this is immeasurable. 

"Again, if there is a person who accumulates precious jewels so that they 
fill the worlds [as numerous as] particles of dust in the ten directions, up to 
the top of these worlds, and exhaustively offered these to me, this would not 
be equivalent to a person who upholds a single four-line verse [of this sütra] 
and transmits and teaches it to others; the merit [from this] is immeasurable 
and unlimited.” 


[649a27-650229: The Buddha continues to tell Ananda of the benefits of 
upholding this sūtra. Mafijusri joins the conversation, and then enters 
into a discussion with Sariputra on the meaning of granting vyákarana 
(prediction of the attainment of Buddhahood), specifically on the 
issue of Sravakas and arhats receiving prediction of Buddhahood. This 
possibility is compared to dead and desiccated wood producing new 
branches, water running upstream to its source in the mountains, a 
cracked boulder becoming whole again, or burnt seeds giving rise to 
new sprouts (649c14-16). The issue is resolved with the emptiness logic 
of prajriaparamita-style dialectics.] 


[650b1] Then the five hundred great disciples immediately arose from their 
seats, bowed their heads at [the Buddha’s] feet, and said to the Buddha, 
“World Honored One, as the Buddha explained, when a person practices 
this Dharma, Papiyan [Mara] will come to destroy these persons’ good roots 
and conditions. How did you know this?” 

Then the Buddha said to the assembly of five hundred great disciples, 
“When these demons come there will be be forty ten-thousands of kofi [of 
them]. They will come and let out a great evil voice. The land will shake and a 
great wind will be released. At times they will produce fire and at times flood, 
wishing to kill this person. At times they will stand before him in a dream 
and extract his tongue. At times they will spew forth fire in his face. At times 
they will lift up a mountain and threaten to crush him. This person should 
respond, 'It is good that you have come: Upon saying this he will chant 
silently in his heart the words of the maha tan-chih dharani. Also he should 
chant the words ‘I pay homage to Sakyamuni; I pay homage to [the Dharma- 
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princes:] the Dharma-prince Mafijusri, the Dharma-prince Akasagarbha, the 
Dharma-prince Avalokitesvara, the Dharma-prince Vaisravana, the Dharma- 
prince Akasa [Space], the Dharma-prince Breaker of Darkness, the Dharma- 
prince Universal Hearer, the Dharma-prince Wonderful Form, the Dharma- 
prince Great Emptiness, and the Dharma-prince True Thusness. In this way 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva should be mindful of these names. In this way 
all of these princes will certainly come to where he is and protect that person. 
They will cause this person to experience pleasure, not pain. If any bhiksus 
experience these difficulties, they should be mindful of the names of these 
[Dharma- ]princes in this way.” 

At that time Ananda spoke to the Buddha, saying, "World Honored One, 
when a practitioner suffers fear like this due to [actions of] Papiyan such as 
this, the princes with great compassion will be able to save him. With what 
offerings should you pay homage to these princes?" 

Then the Buddha said to Ananda, "After the Papiyan are gone, you 
should prepare various kinds of incense and flowers and perfumed paste and 
make offerings to these princes. Prepare various kinds of incense and rub [the 
incensed] mud [on the walls] in the room and paint colorful pictures. In unison 
XII praise the Dharma-princes. 

"At that time Avalokitesvara will enter the room, either as a monk, or as 
a Sramanera, or as a Sramaneri, or as an upásaka, or as a mendicant, or as 
a starving dog; in this [guise] he will enter the room. Or he will come as a 
wandering traveler, entering the room and staying there. Or he will come as 
a king or prince, and enter the room. Or he will come as an ordinary person, 
and enter the room.” 

Then Ánanda said to the Buddha, "World Honored One, when one prac- 
tices this dharma, should there be a large number of people or not?" 

The Buddha said to Ananda, “There should not be more than ten people.” 

At that time Ananda said to the Buddha, “World Honored One, when 
one practices this dharma, should one carry on any [secular] business or use 
jocular language, or not?” 

The Buddha said to Ananda, “You should only be single-minded, being 
mindful of the words of the maha tan-chih dharani. You should not be 
embroiled in jocular talk, nor defile your thoughts with any kind of evil 
[650c1]; how much more so [should you avoid] having [secular] duties.” 

The Buddha said to Ananda, “If there is a good son or a good daugh- 
ter who cultivates the practice of this sütra, and if with their eyes they 
see [ten Buddhas:] the Buddha of Immeasurable Life (Amitayus), the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, the Buddha Vipasyin, the Buddha Sikhin, the Buddha 
Visvabha, the Buddha Krakucchanda, the Buddha Kanakamuni, the 
Buddha Kasyapa, the Buddha King of Thunder Voice of the Past, and the 
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Buddha Secret Dharma Treasury, and if he or she sincerely repents in front 
of these Buddhas, he or she will extinguish the offences of ninety-two koti of 
lives and deaths”... 


[650c6-651c29: Ananda asks about the qualifications needed for cultivat- 
ing the dharani rite, wondering how it is possible for lay people to be 
involved. Ananda’s doubts are addressed; then the seven Buddhas of the 
past appear and chastise him for Hinayanistic, annihilationist views, and 
correct him. The fascicle ends with a lengthy section of the retributions 
that will befall people who slander and/or misuse the dharani.] 


[end of fascicle 2] 


3. The Practice of Dreams [652a1-656a23] 


At that time the Buddha said to the Dharma-prince Majfijusri, “While I 
am in this world or after I have left this world, if there are good sons and 
good daughters who come to where you are, seeking this dhàrani sütra, you 
should teach them to seek the twelve dream kings. If they are able to see one of 
the [dream] kings, you should teach and confer upon them the teaching of the 
seven-day practice? 

Majfijusri said to the Buddha, “What are the names of these twelve dream 
kings? What is that called ‘the teaching of the seven-day practice?” 

The Buddha said to Mafjusri, “Good son: 


1. 


If there is a good son or a good daughter who in a dream [sees a fig- 
ure] that can miraculously fly and hangs up silk banners and parasols 
in back of this person; the one who is seen like this is *Dandala 18 4% 
(tan-t'u-lo, K. dân- , d'a- 1a). 


. If there is a good son or good daughter who in a dream sees a figure of 


a relic stupa and [surrounded by] a great assembly of monks, the one 
who is seen is 'Chin-t'i-lo Tt% (K. ,kign- , d'iei- là). 


. Ifthere is a good son or good daughter who in a dream sees kings and 


ministers, wearing clean and pure robes and each riding on a white 
horse, the one who is seen is ‘Mao-chih-lo’ IE (K. mau’- , d'i- 14). 


. If there is a good son or good daughter who in a dream sees [a figure] 


riding an elephant across a great river; the one who is seen is 'Kan-chi- 


lo’ #2 3k #2 (K. , kán[-g ián]- , kji-,1là). 


. If there is a good son or good daughter who in a dream [sees a figure] 


riding a camel over a high mountain; the one who is seen is "To-lin-lo 


A TRE (K. tâ- lism- là). 


. Suppose there is a bhiksu who seeks this dharma, and in a dream [sees 


a figure] on a high seat turning [the wheel of the Dharma] of prajfia; 
the one who is seen is 'Po-lin-lo #R#K#E (K. , puá- ,liom- la). 
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7. Suppose there is a bhiksu who in a dream [sees a figure who] arrives 
at the foot of a tree where there is an ordination platform, and there 
accepts the precepts; the one who is seen is "T'an-lin-lo #8 (#8) 45€ (K. 
, d'àn- lism- lâ). 

8. Suppose there is a bhiksu who in a dream [sees a figure who] sits in 
front of an image of the Buddha and beseeches the assembly of monks 
to make offerings; the one who is seen is ‘Ch’an-to-lin-lo i8 4 448 (K. 
_tan- , tà- lism- là). 

9. Suppose there is a bhiksu who in a dream sees a tree blossoming with 
flowers and fruit, and [a figure who] sits at the foot of the tree and 
enters into dhyana-samadhi; the one who is seen is 'Ch'iung-chia-lin- 
lo’ $30]fk 8E (K. ,g'iung-,g'ia-,liom- 14). 

10. Suppose there is a great king who in a dream fastens a sword around 
his waist and roams in all directions; [652b] the one who is seen in this 
way is ‘Chia-lin-lo’ Wk (K. ,g'ia- liom- |là). 

1i. Suppose there is a great minister who in a dream sees people all hold- 
ing water bottles and washing their bodies, rubbing on various kinds 
of incense and wearing clean and pure robes; the one who is seen in 
this way is 'Ch'iung-chia-lin-lo' $3 (m#*# (K. | g'iung- g ia- lism- lâ). 

12. Suppose there is a woman who in a dream [sees a figure who] rides 
on a sheep-cart and enters into deep water, and in that body of water 
there are many poisonous snakes; the one who is seen is 'Po-lin-lo' iX 
H8 (K. , puá- lism- 1a). 


"If [those who seek the dhàrani teachings] see these things [in a dream], you 
may teach them. Good sons and good daughters who see one or another of 
these should be taught the ‘seven-day method of practice.” 


The Seven Days [652b8-653c13] 


Then Mafijusri said to the Buddha, “World Honored One, what is ‘the teach- 
ing of the seven-day practice’? What does one receive and uphold, and what 
does one cultivate in such a practice?" 


A great king who in a dream fastens a name is repeated for dream number 9 and 
sword: note that some of the dreams have number 11. 
no explicitly Buddhist content. I invite 
those who are trained in the interpreta- 
tion of dreams to speculate on the possible 
meaning of these dreams. 


Po-lin-lo ##*#: the same name is 
repeated for dream number 6 and number 
12. Since two of these overlap, there are 
actually a total of only ten different dream 
Ch'iung-chia-lin-lo $3 (#4 :the same kings. 
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First Day [652b11-28] 


Then the Buddha said to Mañjuśrī, the Dharma-prince, “If there are good 
sons or good daughters [who are to practice this method], on the first day 
they should go to a practice site 359 (bodhimanda), should use rubbing 
incense, powdered incense, sandalwood (candana), sandalwood incense [or 
‘agaru incense’ (lign aloes)], fragrant herbs, and incense from the seashore, 
and make an offering to the Maha tan-chih dharani-sitra. 

“At that time the bodhisattvas Flower Cluster (*Puspaktta) and 
Avalokitesvara will come and dwell in that practice site. Then these two 
gentlemen will, in unison, praise the practitioners in the practice site, say- 
ing, ‘Excellent, excellent, oh good sons and good daughters. You are able, 
in the dharma of the Tathagata Sakyamuni, to cultivate this Maha tan-ch’ih 
dharani sutra. Then the bodhisattvas Flower Cluster and Avalokitesvara will 
be suspended in space and mounted on jeweled lotuses, surrounded on all 
sides by a great immeasurable assembly. 

“Manjusri, I now say to you, tell all sentient beings to cultivate, accept 
and uphold, and the Maha tan-chih dharani sūtra, and pass it on in turn, so 
that [being] transcend the triple world and attain that which they wish ac- 
cording to their intent. If there are faithful lay men f&-t or lay women EX, 
on the first day they should encourage living beings to come to the practice 
site. They should burn various kinds of incense and hang silk banners and 
parasols. If there are good men and good women who seek to make a wish 
concerning the present and the future, they may seek it here. At that time the 
two figures [of Flower Cluster and Avalokite$vara] will, in accordance to the 
capacities of these people, grant their wishes for the present and the future. 

“Manijusri, these practitioners, if they are sincere, will see these two gen- 
tlemen dancing in the air. If they are not sincere, they will not see anything. 
Maijusri, those who do not see anything are those who are not sincere. This 
is the practice of the dhdrani sūtra for the first day.” 


Second Day [652b29-c13] 


"Next, Maüju$ri, if there are good sons and good daughters, who at the 
practice site for the second day, they should burn various kinds of incense, 
such as rubbing incense and powdered incense, and hang silk banners and 
parasols, and make offerings to the Maha tan-chih dharani sūtra. 

“At that time the Tathagata *Ratnaraja WE and I myself [Sàkyamuni] 
will come to the practice site from the Vulture Peak, surrounded on all sides 
by immeasurable nayutas of great assemblies. Each and every one of these 
great assemblies will be mounted on a seven-jeweled lotus, and, each will 
sing the praises of those practicing in the practice site saying, 'Excellent, 
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excellent, good sons and good daughters. You will be able to receive and 
uphold and read and chant this dhàrani sütra after I have left this world. 
You should ponder it and commit yourself to cultivate, receive, and uphold 
this sütra, and reflect on it well. You should also ponder the Buddhas and 
Tathagatas of the ten directions three times, and think that by receiving and 
and upholding this sütra, I am training under them: 

"Maijusri, after I leave this world, as for those practitioners who come 
to the practice site in this way, I should preach the Dharma to them in accor- 
dance with the differences in their capacities. Again, there will be those who 
hear and those who do not hear, those who see my form and those who do 
not see my form. Those who do not see or hear are those without sincerity, 
except for those who just do not see. This is the practice of the dharani sütra 
for the second day.’ 


Third Day [652c14-27] 


"Next, Manijusri, if there are good sons and good daughters at the practice 
site for the third day hanging silk banners and parasols, and using rubbing 
incense, powdered incense, sandalwood (candana), agaru incense (lign 
aloes), fragrant herbs, and incense from the seashore, and paying homage 
to the Mahd-tan-chih-dhdarani-sitra, then the Buddha Vipasyin and the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Akasagarbha will come to the practice site, and will 
appear in space surrounded on all sides by an immeasurable great assembly. 
Each will be mounted on a jeweled lotus flower and floating in space at the 
height of seven tala trees, emitting a great ray of light that illumines the 
Buddha lands in the ten directions. Among them, the practitioners who have 
seen this light will all arouse the thought of complete supreme enlighten- 
ment (anuttara-samyaksambodhi-citta). Sagely people from all directions 
will come to the practice site to inquire after this light. At that time, among 
the practitioners at the practice site, there will be those who, in accordance 
with their capacities, either see [all of this], or do not see. Some will see the 
forms, and some will not. Their powers of practicing will be differentiated 
in accordance with their capacities. At that time these people will hear the 
preaching of the Buddha in this way. The practitioners will dance for joy, 
and will attain what is unprecedented. Manjusri, this is the practice of the 
dharani sūtra for the third day.” 


Fourth Day [652c28-653a13] 


"Next, Maüjusri, if the good sons and good daughters are in the practice site 


Seven tdla trees t 4 &&18: a tala tree can grow to the height of twenty-five meters. 
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on the fourth day, chanting and cultivating the practice of the Maha tan- 
chih dhárani sūtra, hanging silk banners and parasols, and all, with various 
colors, adorning this practice site, burning various kinds of incense, such as 
rubbing incense, powdered incense, sandalwood (candana), agaru incense, 
fragrant herbs, and incense from the seashore, and making offerings to the 
Mahà-tüan-ch'ih-dhárani-sütra, then the Buddha Sikhin will come to the 
practice site with an immeasurable assembly in front and back and around, 
and be suspended in space ... [and so forth as above]. 

[653a9] "At that time, after the practitioners finish gazing on the Buddha 
Sikhin, they bow their heads at his feet. Then the Buddha Sikhin will put 
forth his right hand and rub the top of the peoples heads and say, 'Good sons 
and good daughters, soon you will proceed toward the Bodhi tree, destroy 
vengeful Mara, overcome the heretics, and attain dharani, just as I have, 
Majnijusri, this is the practice of the dharani sūtra for the fourth day.’ 


Fifth Day [653a14-29] 


"Next, Manijusri, if the good sons and good daughters are in the practice site 
on the fifth day, [and so forth as above, and the practitioners will be mind- 
ful of severing various defilements,] then the Buddha Visvabhi will appear 
in space mounted on a jeweled lotus, and will preach the essentials of the 
Dharma for the sake of the immeasurable great assembly. 

"At that time, those practicing in the practice site will fully hear the 
verses preached by the Buddha, and take all of it to heart, clearly under- 
standing it, and not forget it. 

"At that time, of those practicing in the practice site, some will see and 
some will not see [these things]; there will be those who see after a week, or 
do not see after two weeks, or see or do not see after three weeks. As for sen- 
tient beings, because their karma is not fixed, all this is due to the depth of 
their evil deeds in previous lives. Maüjusri, this is the practice of the dharani 
sutra for the fifth day.’ 


Sixth Day [653b1-17] 


"Next, Maüjusri, if the good sons and good daughters are in the practice site 
on the fifth day, [and so forth as above,] then the Buddha Kanakamuni, sur- 
rounded on all sides by an immeasurable great assembly, will come from the 
other four continents to the practice site. At that time the practitioners will 
fully see the Buddha Kanakamuni. The seven Buddhas [of the past] will be 
floating in the sky, and [the practitioner will] see each of the Buddhas sitting 
on an individual seven-jeweled lotus flower seat. Each of these lotus seats 
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will have a diameter of 84,000 yojana, and each lotus will be separated from 
the earth by 84,000 yojana. 

"When the practitioners have seen this, they will attain what was 
unprecedented, and they will dance with joy. Then the Buddhas will in 
unison praise the practitioners, saying, ‘Excellent, excellent! Disciples of 
the Tathagata Sákya[muni]. If you are able, with respect to this bequeathed 
Dharma +, to receive and uphold and read and chant the Maha tan-ch'ih 
dharani sutra, and come to the practice site, soon you will be free from the 
three evil destinies, work to save sentient beings, dwell in the human and 
divine realms, and ultimately [attain] joyful bliss: 

“Manijusri, after I leave this world, this Maha tan-ch'ih dharani sūtra 
will comfort and benefit sentient beings in Jambudvipa. Manijusri, this is the 
practice of the Maha tan-ch'ih dharani sūtra for the sixth day.’ 


Seventh Day [653b18-c13] 


"Next, Manju$ri, if there are good sons and goods daughters who are in 
the practice site for the seventh day, sincerely paying homage and respect 
to the Maha-tan-ch’ih-dharani-sitra, they should not produce extraneous 
thoughts, but only with a sincere mind truly hear and truly receive [this 
sütra], not thinking of wives or children, elephants and horses, or the seven 
treasures. They should not disturb good thoughts with deluded conceptions, 
passing though their lives in vain and without benefit, losing their merits 
and not becoming free of various evils [or sufferings]. 

"Mafijusri, these practitioners should then sincerely concentrate on 
the above thoughts. Then all Buddhas, the World Honored Ones, of the ten 
directions will appear in space, each and every one of these Buddhas coming 
to the practice site leading an assembly numerous as the sands of the Gan- 
ges River, or the sands of two Ganges Rivers, or the sands of three Ganges 
Rivers, or the sands of ten thousand Ganges Rivers, or twenty thousand, or 
sixty, seventy, eighty, or ninety [thousand], or a hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, four hundred, five hundred, six hundred, [653c1] seven hundred, 
eight hundred, nine hundred [thousand of the sands of the Ganges River]; 
and soon up to an incalculable number. 

"At this time this great assemblies will mutually see one other, and all will 
have the thirty-two marks [of a Buddha], and a body shining like jambünada 
gold. Each and every Buddha land will appear before them, adorned with 
various kinds of jewels that have not been attained yet by [other] lands. 
Like Manjusri, the Dharma prince, they will be floating in space, and all 
will be surprised and have doubts, and they will think to themselves, ‘For 
what reason have these Buddhas all manifested these pure lands? When 
they think in this way, I and Mañjuśrī, surrounded on all sides by the great 
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assembly, will come to the practice site. In accordance with the capacities [of 
the practitioners], I will preach the Dharma, lead the practitioners to see my 
forms with perfect clarity, empower them with spiritual power (adhisthana), 
and allow them to see us seated in space and in the [various] pure lands. 
When they have seen the pure lands, they will rejoice and dance with joy, 
attaining what was unprecedented, and will arouse the mind of [aspiration 
for] anuttarasamyaksambodhi, and never backslide. On the seventh day they 
will attain [the ability to choose] rebirth according to their own intention. 
Maijusri, this is called the practice of the Mahà-tan-ch'ih-dhàrani-sütra for 
the seventh day.” 


[653c14-656a22: Flower Cluster arises from his seat and asks the Bud- 
dhas permission to make a vow. He then makes a vow expressing the 
benefits of upholding this Great Vaipulya Dhàrani Sūtra and his desire 
to attain enlightenment. The Buddha praises him for this vow. Then 
Vaisravana appears and expresses his wish to uphold the sūtra, and so 
forth to the end of the third fascicle.] 


4. Keeping the Precepts [656a29-658a8] 


At that time Manijusri arose from his seat, bared his right shoulder, pressed 
his right knee to the ground, and said to the Buddha, “World Honored One, 
after the World Honored One has left the world, if a bhiksu breaks the four 
major precepts, or if a bhiksuni breaks and offends against the eight major 
precepts, or if a bodhisattva or male novice or female novice or layman or lay- 
woman breaks each of the precepts, how can the heavy offences from having 
transgressed against the precepts be extinguished?” 

The Buddha said, “This is good, oh Manijusri, that you ask me concern- 
ing these matters! It is because your love and compassion are superior that 
you can ask these questions. If you had not asked these questions, I never 
would have taught the bhiksus of this evil generation about these faults. 
Excellent, excellent, Mafjusri! Now you should listen carefully and I will 
teach you. After I leave this world, if there are immoral bhiksus who break 
the four major prohibitions, and silently keep receiving offerings from 
patrons (dànapati) and do not repent, you should know that these bhiksus 
will undoubtedly experience the sufferings of hell. I should now offer good 
medicine to save this bhiksu from his serious disease. If you break the four 
major prohibitions after I leave this world, and do not shamefully repent, 
you should now listen carefully, and I will teach [about the precepts] for you.” 


[656b13; dharani to be recited 1,400 times per repentance for 87 days /\ 
+H (or 80 weeks) by bhiksu who break the four major prohibitions 


(parajika).} 
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[656c8; dharani to be recited 49 times per repentance for 97 days (or 90 
weeks) by bhiksuni who offend against the eight serious prohibitions.] 
[657a8; dharani to be recited 600 times per repentance for 67 days (or 60 
weeks) by bodhisattvas, novices, or laypeople who have offended against 
the precepts.] 

[657b4; dharani to be recited 400 times per repentance for 47 days (or 40 
weeks) by novices and laypeople who have offended against the precepts.] 
[657b26; explanation of five matters with regard to keeping the precepts, 
and the explanation of the worldly and transworldly aspects of keeping 
the precepts]. 


5. On the Inconceivable Lotus [658a9-661a6] 


[The sütra closes with further dharani (658b24-29), praises and exhor- 
tations for disseminating and upholding these dharani, and a standard 
ending with the great assembly paying homage to the Buddha; Chih-i 
does not quote any passage from this final section of the sütra.] 


Hsiao chih-kuan 


Or, A Brief Clarification of the Essential Teachings on Sitting 
Meditation and Cessation-and-Contemplation (Samatha- 
vipasyana) for Beginners to Open Their Darkened Eyes 


Rees BH p eae 200 ERE iR Be PY 


[T no. 1915, 46.462-474] 


{Some call it the “Cessation-and-Contemplation for the Immature and 
Blind” £X i- £i; it is also called “The Smaller [Treatise on] Cessation-and- 


Contemplation” /1E 3} 


Taught by the meditation master [Chih-]i of Mt. T’ien-t’ai 
Recorded individually by the monk Ching-pien from Chi # 


The Smaller ...: also called “The 
Essentials for Cultivating Cessation-and- 
Contemplation and Sitting in Medita- 
tion" BILER [ssnz], the title 
of the text used most frequently, and of 
the text included in the Taisho shinshü 
daizókyo canon (T no. 1915, 46.462- 475). 
See SEKIGUCHI Shindai’s Tendai shdshikan 
no kenkyu (1954) for a short textual his- 
tory. He concludes that the Taisho text is 
a latter expanded version that includes 
some significant additions, such as the 
only example in the writings of Chih-i 
where he quotes The Awakening of Faith. 
Sekiguchi also provides a carefully edited 
critical edition of the text. 

This short (yet comprehensive) medi- 
tation manual has been translated many 
times into English, French, German, and 
other languages, but usually without any 
detailed annotation or explanation (see, 
for example, BEAL 1871, GODDARD 1934, 
LUK 1964, SAso 2000, ROBERT 2007, and 


DHARMAMITRA 2009), reflecting the mis- 
leading assumption that it is a "simple" 
text. Thus I have attempted my own com- 
plete translation, with full explanatory 
annotation. 

Although I provide the Taishó edition 
page numbers, my translation will follow 
the critical edition prepared by SEKIGUCHI 
Shindai (1954, 321-64). Variant readings 
and extra text, mostly from the ssuz, will 
be included within {brackets}. 

Ching-pien (Jing-bian) i###: Jpn. 
Jóben; one of the early disciples of Chih-i 
who was later overshadowed by figures 
such as Kuan-ting (who recorded Chih- 
is later works). Also known as Hui-pien 
(Hui-bian) 335€, the T'ien-t'ai biogra- 
phies attribute him with being a skill- 
ful recorder and copier who could write 
down all he heard perfectly, as if pour- 
ing liquid from one pot to another with- 
out losing a drop. He is listed among 
a respected group of Chih-i's disciples 
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[Introduction; 462b5] 


Do not do evil. 
Do what is good. 
Purify your intentions. 


This is the teaching of the Buddhas. 


BE be (E 
REIT 
RFRA 
AE aH Pb EX 


There are many ways to enter the true reality of nirvana, but none that 
is more essential or that goes beyond the twofold method of cessation-and- 
contemplation (Ssamatha-vipasyaná). The reason is that "cessation" is the 
preliminary gate for overcoming the bonds [of passionate afflictions] fi 
(samyojana); “contemplation” is the proper requisite for severing delusions 
EiT2< (moha, klesa). "Cessation" provides good nourishment for nurturing 


and one who “unfortunately died an early 
death” (T 50.197c). He is said to have 
burned his body as an offering to Samanta- 
bhadra in front of the Hall of Repentance 
on Mt. T’ien-t’ai (T 48.971c). For details see 
Sekiguchi, Shoshikan, 63-74. 

Purify your intentions Hi## X: this 
could be translated generally as "purify 
your thoughts" or "mind" to avoid the 
more specific meaning of just "volitional 
intentions,’ but technically the term used 
here is 3€. (manas, “volition, intent, will, 
intellect"), not Ù (citta, “discriminating 
thoughts, mind, mental activity"). 

Do not do evil ... This is the teach- 
ing of the Buddhas: this verse appears 
in numerous Buddhist texts. It is verse 
no. 187 of the Dhammapada, found in T 
4.567b1, and frequently referred to as “the 
verse common to the seven Buddhas [of 
the past].” See also the Agamas, T 2.551a13- 
14, T 2. 787b, and T 2.49. The Mahavastu 
(T 3.420) explains this verse as "the teach- 
ing of Sakyamuni.’ See the Udanavarga, T 
4.741b20-c12 for an extended commen- 
tary on the verse. The verse also appears 
in Mahayana texts; see, for example, the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.693c12-13, 
and the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.192b9-10. 

Note that in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
Chih-i emphasizes that doing good is not 


enough: "though you may uphold the pre- 
cepts and do good, if you do not train in 
cessation-and-contemplation you will be 
without hindrances in the future but still 
find it very difficult to awaken to the Way" 
(T 46.20a12-13). 

None that is more essential or that goes 
beyond the twofold method of cessation- 
and-contemplation RRK @ 27 iH LR 
i: or, "if we were to discuss the crucial 
essence, nothing goes beyond..." In the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan it is emphasized that 
"one cannot attain the path [of enlight- 
enment] without cultivating cessation- 
and-contemplation.... For these reasons, 
although good [moral conduct] is condu- 
cive to [realizing] the principle [of reality], 
the Way derives [primarily] from [the cul- 
tivation of] cessation-and-contemplation" 
(46.20a214-18). 

That is, as Chih-i points out in his other 
works, all practicesleading to Buddhahood 
are included in, or embraced by, the two- 
fold method of cessation-and-contempla- 
tion. Although it is important to know 
what the Sanskrit term samatha-vipasyana 
means, that in itself does not necessarily 
tell us what Chih-i meant by chih-kuan. In 
his Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chih-i points out that 
chih and kuan are to be understood both as 
action and object, both as the practice and 
the goal. Thus chih is the stopping or still- 
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the mind; “contemplation” is the sublime technique for arousing spiritual 
understanding ii$f£. "Cessation" is the preeminent cause RE [A for [attaining] 
dhyanic concentration ##; “contemplation” is the basis [for the accumula- 
tion of] H4 of wisdom #%. If you perfect the twofold aspects of concen- 
tration (samadhi %) and wisdom &, then you are fully endowed with the 
aspects of both benefiting oneself A!) and benefiting others #4. 


Therefore it says in the Lotus Sütra, 


The Buddha himself dwells in the Mahayana, 
And in accordance with his attainments 
Is adorned with the power of concentration and wisdom, 


With which he saves sentient beings. 


It should be known that these two aspects are like the two wheels of a 
cart, or the two wings of a bird; if one side is cultivated disproportionately, 
then you fall prey to mistaken excess. Therefore it says in a sütra, 


ing of delusion, passions, and obstructive 
thoughts, the concentration or “fixing of 
the mind” that is required for such “ces- 
sation, and also the quiescence and peace 
that results from such practice; kuan is both 
the contemplation of things correctly, and 
the insight that results from such contem- 
plation. The translation “cessation” indi- 
cates both the active and resultant modes, 
though there is the danger of confusing this 
with the Buddhist idea of “extinction” (Skt. 
uccheda, nirodha-samapatti), so “calm- 
ing” is probably a more accessible transla- 
tion. Also, I have not found a satisfactory 
solution to the translation of kuan; here 
I use “contemplation” but sometimes the 
context requires the translation “insight.” 
For details see Chapter II of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan on “Explanation of Terms” (T. 
46. 21b16-23c12). 

The emphasis on the balance of 
Samatha and vipasyaná is of course nei- 
ther original nor unique to Mahayana. 
The Dhammapada, for example, says: 


He who has not wisdom has not con- 
templation, and he who has not con- 
templation has not wisdom; but he 
who has wisdom and contemplation, 
he is very near nirvana. (The Dham- 


mapada, translated by Juan Mascaró, 
Penguin Classics, 1973, verse 372, 87). 


The Buddha himself ... saves sentient 
beings: from the second chapter of the 
Lotus Sütra, T 9.8a23-24. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 34 [33]) translates the context: 

Only this one cause is true, 

For the other two are unreal. 

To the very end he does not resort to the 

Lesser Vehicle; 

To ferry the beings across. 

The Buddha himself dwells in the Greater 
Vehicle; 

Whatever dharmas he acquires, 

Adorned with the strength of concentra- 
tion and wisdom, 

Through them does he rescue the beings. 

Two wings of a bird 5.2 WX: this 
image, that a bird cannot fly without both 
wings, appears in the Prajnapdramita 
Sutras and is quoted in the Ta chih tu 
lun at T 25.489c7-10 and 566b21-27. 
The second passage (566b27) explains 
that the lack of two wings is to be lack- 
ing in prajnaparamita and in skillful 
means (upaya). 

Therefore it says in a sutra W% Z: the 
source of this quote is unknown, and an 
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One who disproportionately cultivates the blessings and virtues [or, "beneficial 
practices’] of dhyanic concentration Ætt and does not study wisdom is 
called "stupid" (or “deluded” '&). 


One who disproportionately studies wisdom {51% and does not cultivate 
the blessings and virtues of dhyanic concentration is called "crazy" 4£. 


The excessive faults of stupidity and craziness are different only in a 


minor way, and there is no difference between them in the sense that [they 

contribute to] mistaken views and [further] transmigration. Unless they are 

balanced and equal, then your practice is not perfect and complete. How, 

then, can you quickly ascend to the ultimate fruit [of Buddhahood]? 
Therefore the [Mahaparinirvana] Sūtra says, 


People who are called $rávakas are proficient [only] in the power of concentra- 
tion, and therefore cannot perceive the Buddha-nature. 

Bodhisattvas who dwell in [the stages of] the Ten Abodes are proficient in 
wisdom, and can perceive the Buddha-nature, but not perfectly clearly. 


electronic search of the Taishó canon came 
up blank. It could be meant as a summary 
of the intent of the sütras. Or, it could 
reflect a passage in the Mahàparinirvàna 
Sutra (T 12.767b15ff.) on the two adorn- 
ments of "wisdom" and "blessings and 
virtue, leading into the next quote that is 
more clearly from this sütra: 
If there is a person who is able to 
ask about the Dharma, this person is 
endowed with two adornments: one is 
wisdom and the second is blessings and 
virtue [from beneficial practice] BE 
THR- ANALA taft. If there isa 
bodhisattva who is endowed in this way 
with these two adornments, he knows 
Buddha-nature... 

Sütra says: a theme found in many pas- 
sages from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 
such as T 12.792c1-7 (also 767b10-14 and 
527C19-22). Some of these passages men- 
tion bodhisattvas and Buddhas, but not 
$ravakas. The context is a discussion of 
the virtue of “abandonment” or “equanim- 
ity” #3: 

If you are overly concerned with [or, have 
too much] samadhi, then you should 
cultivate wisdom. If you are overly con- 


cerned with [or, have too much] wisdom, 
then you should cultivate samadhi. Good 
sons. Bodhisattvas on the ten stages of 
abodes have much power of wisdom, 
but little power of samadhi. Therefore 
they are not able to attain a clear per- 
ception of Buddha-nature. Sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas have much power of 
samadhi, but little power of wisdom, and 
for this reason cannot perceive Buddha- 
nature. The Buddhas, World Honored 
Ones, have perfected both samadhi and 
wisdom, and therefore can perceive Bud- 
dha-nature fully and without hindrance, 
like contemplating an dmalaka fruit 
on the palm of your hand. To perceive 
Buddha-nature is a feature of [having 
attained the perfection of] equanimity. 


Sravakas are proficient ... HZ AŒ 
JJ & BAS LTE: literally, “the Sravakas, 
because of their great powers of concen- 
tration, cannot perceive the Buddha- 
nature.” I hesitate to take the “because of” 
or “therefore” in this passage to indicate 
a strong and direct causative sense, as in 
“they cannot perceive the Buddha-nature 
precisely because they are so powerful in 
or taken up by their meditative concentra- 
tion,’ but the text can be read in this way. 
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The Buddhas-Tathagatas are equally [proficient] in the power of concentration 
and wisdom, and therefore they fully and perfectly perceive the Buddha-nature. 


This leads us to conclude that cessation-and-contemplation is the requisite 
gate for attaining the great fruit of nirvana, and the supreme path for the prac- 
titioner cultivating practices [that are the cause for attaining Buddhahood]; 
at the same time it is the recovery of all virtues of perfect completion, and the 
true essence of the supreme and ultimate fruit [of Buddhahood]. 

(If this is known, then, since the method of cessation-and-contem- 
plation is truly not shallow, you wish to induce fellow beginners to study 
[the Buddhist way] and to open their darkened eyes so that they advance 
along the path. It is easy to explain [these matters] but difficult to practice. 
How, then, can you extensively elaborate on the profound and sublime 
[teachings and practices of the Buddha Dharma]? I will now briefly clarify 
[the method] under ten topics in order to signify to the novice practitioner 
how to ascend the progressive stairs of the right path, and realize the levels 
whereby you enter nirvana. 

One who seeks [instruction] should be humbled by the difficulty of 
perfecting these practices, rather than belittle the text for being shallow and 
approachable. If you relish these instruction in your heart and mind, then in 
the twinkling of an eye you can attain wisdom and the severance [of delu- 
sions] that are difficult to measure, and attain incalculable spiritual under- 
standing. If, however, you pointlessly cling only to the text and the words, 
and your disposition is to resist the teachings, then the days and months [of 
practice] will be spent in vain, and you will not be able to attain enlighten- 
ment. This is like a poor person counting another persons treasures; what 
benefit is there in this?] 


The supreme path for the practitio- 
ner cultivating practices fT A1£ 71.2 BEER: 
thus illustrating the "cause" for attaining 


Buddhahood. 


The recovery of all virtues of perfect 
completion, and the true essence of the 
supreme and ultimate fruit fim 2 18 
Bre LR ERS S: Thus illustrating the 
"fruit" or "result" of Buddhahood. 


If this is known ... what benefit is there 
in this?: this entire section is missing from 
original version of the Hsiao chih-kuan as 
reconstructed by Sekiguchi; it is included in 
the version published in the Taishó canon. 


Open their darkened eyes fal X: or, 
"break out of their darkness.” This com- 
pound is used in the title of the oldest 
versions of this text. 


Poor person counting another per- 
sons treasures $i A BEH: this image is 
used frequently by Chih-i, based on many 
Buddhist sources. See, for example, the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.429a3-4: 

It is like a poor person, 
Day and night counting another per- 
sons treasure. 

He himself has not even a half-penny. 
One who hears much [without acting 
on it] is like this. 
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[The Ten Chapters; 462c] 


1. Prepare the Conditions Bg 
2. Renounce Your [Sensual] Desires a) aK 
3. Reject the Impediments 5 
4. Regulate Your Life el 411 
5. Supplementary Practices Fi fi 
6. Cultivating Proper Contemplation E 
7- Arousing Good Roots E 
8. Awareness of Demonic Forces TRE 
9. Healing Disease (tih 
10. The Fruit of Enlightenment RB AS 


Now, through outlining these ten topics I will clarify the cultivation of 
cessation-and-contemplation. These are the urgent requisites for the begin- 
ner in meditative practice. If you are able to grasp well these topics and prac- 
tice them, then you should have a peaceful mind and avoid adversity, arouse 
concentration and give birth to understanding, and attain the noble fruit of 
undefiled enlightenment. 


Chapter One. Prepare the Conditions [462c10-463b25] 


What are the conditions for a practitioner who wishes to cultivate cessation- 
and-contemplation? You must fully prepare five conditions. These five 
conditions are: 


1. Upholding the precepts and a pure life FEROE S 
2. Fully preparing [sufficient] food and clothing KREE 
3. A secluded dwelling in a quiet place PR rtr AR JA 
4. Putting an end to all mundane [secular] duties attr 
5. Acquiring good friends ÍF E ARR 


1. Uphold the precepts and a pure life 


First, if you wish to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, you must uphold 
the precepts and a pure life. As it says in a sūtra, “It is by means of uphold- 
ing the precepts that you attain the arising of all dhyāna concentrations and 


Chapter One. Prepare the conditions: prepare the five outer conditions.” 
The ssHz version begins this opening It is by means of ... should uphold the 
chapter in a slightly different way: “Those pure precepts {KA IC (S/E zii ERR 
who arouse an aspiration for [enlighten- — 42$ E St Er RE FP BS: a direct quote 
ment and] practice, wishing to cultivate from the opening passage of the I chiao 
cessation-and-contemplation, must first ching, T 12.1111a3-4. 
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the wisdom that extinguishes suffering. Therefore monks should uphold the 
pure precepts.” 

What are the characteristics of that called “upholding the precepts and 
the pure life"? There are three types of people, and the precepts they uphold 
are different. 

First there are those who, even before they become disciples of the 
Buddha, do not commit the five serious [offences]. Later they encounter a 
good teacher, are taught and receive the threefold refuge [in the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha], and the five [basic moral] precepts, become home- 
departed ones, and receive the ten precepts of the novice. Next they receive 
the full [set of] precepts and become great monks and nuns. From the 
time they receive the precepts they must maintain and uphold a pure life, 
not committing any transgression. These people are called "those who are 
foremost in upholding the precepts.” You should know that when these 
people cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, they will certainly realize 
the Buddha Dharma. Such a person is like a pure [white] robe that is easy 


to dye. 


Second, there are those who, upon receiving the precepts, do not 
transgress against the grave offences, but frequently transgress and break 


Monks should uphold t £f: Lit., 
"bhiksu; adult monks who are home- 
departed ones and who have accepted and 
received the full set of Buddhist precepts. 


The precepts they uphold are different 
FEA [8]: or, “they uphold the precepts in 
different ways.” 

The five serious [offences] 42; five 
most heinous or grave offences, that is 1. 
patricide, 2. matricide, 3. arhatcide, 4. phys- 
ically wounding the Buddha (lit., “causing 
blood to flow from the Buddha's body"), 
and 5. to cause a schism in the Sangha. 


Five precepts ZX: the five basic rules 
for moral living (parica-sila), that is, do 
not kill, do not steal (lit, “taking what is 
not offered to you or does not belong to 
you’), avoid illicit sex, do not lie (or, “vio- 
lent or deluded speech"), avoid drinking 
intoxicating substances. 

Ten precepts of the novice i8 T i: 
The novice is one who is still under twenty 
years of age. The ten basic precepts for 


monks and nuns. The first five of these 
(EX) are also observed by lay practi- 
tioners: 1. not killing; 2. not stealing; 3. 
no improper sexual behavior; 4. no false 
speech; 5. no consumption of intoxicating 
substances; 6. not eating after noon; 7. not 
watching dancing, singing and shows; 8. 
not adorning oneself with garlands, per- 
fumes, and ointments; 9. not sitting on a 
high seat or sleeping in a high bed; 10. not 
receiving gold and silver. 


Full [set of] precepts E Æ: In a gen- 
eral sense, this phrase means to enter the 
Buddhist Sangha. More specifically, it 
refers to the complete set of precepts that 
monks and nuns must follow once they 
have entered the Sangha. Although the 
number of rules varies by school, in early 
Indian Buddhism (defined primarily by 
the Four Part Vinaya [0^7 f&) monks are 
usually recorded as taking 250 vows with 
nuns taking 348, although 500 is often 
given as an approximation (DDB). 


Do not transgress against the grave 
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the minor precepts. When they cultivate concentration, however, they are 
able to repent in accordance with the proper methods. These people also 
are called “those who uphold the precepts and a pure life.” They are able to 
arouse concentration and wisdom. Such a person is like a [white] robe that 
is [stained with] dirt and grime— if it is washed and cleaned, it can be dyed 
and worn [like an originally pure white robe]. 

Third, there are those who, though they receive the precepts, are not 
able to maintain a stout heart and mind to uphold the precepts. They fre- 
quently transgress and break both the minor and major precepts. According 
to the Hinayàna tradition, there is no way to repent of [and recover from 
transgressing] the four grave [offences]. According to the Mahayana, how- 
ever, one is able to extinguish and remove [the stain of such transgressions]. 
Therefore it says in a sütra, "Ihe Buddha Dharma [teaches that] there are 
two types of healthy people: the first are those who do not do evil, and the 


second are those who do evil but repent of it.” 
If you wish to repent, you should accept ten factors that assist in this 


repentance: 


offences 7:203: In the Hinayàna tradition 
there are four serious precepts (parajika): 
1. engaging in immoral sexual behavior 
or bestiality (abrahmacarya) i£; 2. steal- 
ing (adattadána) %; 3. killing a human 
being (vadhahimsa) &, and 4. lying 
% about your spiritual attainments 
(uttaramanusyadharma-pralapa) (DDB) 
The Mahayana tradition adds six to these 
four to make a total of ten: use of intoxi- 
cating substances, encouraging those of 
the four assemblies (monks, nuns, laymen, 
laywomen) to break the precepts, praising 
oneself and condemning others, being 
spiteful, being angry without remorse, 
and slandering the three jewels. Monks 
and nuns who broke these precepts were 
subject to removal from the community. 


Frequently transgress and break the 
minor precepts 52 Pr81R: In contrast 
to the major precepts, the Mahayana tradi- 
tion has a list of forty-eight minor infrac- 
tions #£7, such as showing disrespect 
toward your teachers and friends, or eat- 
ing meat. However, it is not clear whether 


Chih-i is thinking of these specific lists, 
or is just making a general distinction 
between major and minor infractions of 
the moral life. 


With the proper methods 407: or, “in 
accordance with the proper rites or meth- 
ods,’ “as the procedure stipulates.” Lit. “in 
accordance with the Dharma.” 


It can be dyed and worn 757] Æ: or, 
"the dye will stick"; that is, the dye will 
take to the cloth. 


Two types of healthy people — f$ f& 
A: based on a passage from the Maha- 
parinirvana Sutra, T 12.720c1-2. The full 
quote reads, "There are two types of wise 
people. First are those who do not do any 
evil. The second are those who do, but 
then repent. There are two types of fool- 
ish people. The first are those who do evil. 
The second are those who try to cover up 
[their evil deeds]? 


Ten factors T iX: or, “ten dharmas.” 
Compare the more detailed presenta- 
tion of these ten factors in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 40a10—-41b25, where they are 


1. clearly believe in causality; 
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2. arouse a strong sense of fear [concerning what will happen if your 


evil ways continue]; 


3. have a profound sense of shame or remorse; 
4. seek ways to eradicate your offences, that is, cultivate the appro- 
priate methods from among the various practices taught in the 


Mahayana sutras; 


. [publicly] confess your previous misdeeds; 
. sever the thoughts that continue [from past evil deeds]; 


. arouse the great vows to save sentient beings; 


5 
6 
7. muster a determination to uphold and guard the Dharma; 
8 
9 


. constantly be mindful of the Buddhas of the ten directions; and 
10. contemplate the nature of transgressions as non-arising. 


If you successfully fulfill these ten factors, then you should [go ahead 
and] adorn the place of meditation (bodhimanda), wash and purify [your 


discussed as “ten kinds of mind that go 
against the flow of samsara.’ 

Clearly believe in causality 18 HR: 
or, have a clear understanding and accep- 
tance of the causes and effects of your 
deeds and offences. The important thing is 
to be aware of the fact that evil deeds will 
eventually have an adverse effect. 


Arouse the great vows SEX E BB: 
the popular "four universal vows" of a 
Mahayana bodhisattva: 1. though sentient 
beings are unlimited, I vow to save them 
all; 2. though passions are immeasurable, I 
vow to sever them all; 3. though dharmas 
are inexhaustible, I vow to study them all; 
4. though the Buddhist Path is supreme, 
I vow to perfect it. Chih-i is the earliest 
writer to discuss these four vows in this 
form, though it is difficult to say whether 
or not he coined the terms himself. They 
appear in the apocryphal P'u-sa ying-lo 
pen-yeh ching, T 24.1013a, where they are 
considered in parallel with the four noble 
truths. The earliest reference in Chih-i's 
work is in his Tz'u-ti chan-men, T 46.746b, 
and they are discussed in detail in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.8a—10b. See Robert 
RHODES on "The four extensive vows and 


four noble truths in T'ien-tai Buddhism" 
(1984): 53-91. See also CHAPPELL, T'ien- 
tai, 103 and 113. 

DONNER (1976, 193, note 171) adds, 
"The version used in the modern Jap- 
anese Zen sect derives from Hui-neng’s 
Platform Sütra (post-dating Chih-i by 
[at least] several generations) and differs 
only very slightly from that found in the 
Tzu-ti chan-men of Chih-i or the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan-" 

The nature of transgressions as non- 
arising JEt: "non-arising" is synony- 
mous with "empty"; thus, one should con- 
template the fact that evil has no eternal, 
self-abiding, non-conditioned existence 
and so, like everything else, has only con- 
ventional and transient reality. 


Adorn the place of meditation 3: 
3835: for examples on how to adorn the 
meditation hall or place of practice, see 
the instructions on the Four Samadhis 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a21-20a24, 
and the translations of sections from the 
Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu Wifi A $k (T no. 1934, 
46.793-824) below. See also various works 
by Daniel STEVENSON (1986, 2007). 
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body], put on a pure and clean robe, burn incense and scatter flowers, 
throw yourself down in front of the three treasures, cultivate the practice 
according to proper procedure. Do this for one or two or three weeks, or 
for one month or three months, or for a full year. Singlemindedly repent, 
stopping only when there are signs that the heavy [karmic effects of your] 
offences have been extinguished. 

How do you know the signs of extinguishing [the karmic burden] of 
grave offences? When practitioners sincerely make repentance as explained 
above, they experience a lightness of body and mind; or have an auspicious 
dream; or see various numinous portents or unusual signs; or experience 
an opening or arousing of good thoughts; or within their sitting in medita- 
tion may experience their body feeling like a cloud or shadow, and thus 
gradually realizing the attainment of the various realms of meditation; or 
there may be a flourishing of an awakened mind so that you come to know 
well the marks of dharmas, and will know the meaning in accordance with 
what you have heard from the sütras. This will be the cause of rejoicing 
in the Dharma, and your thoughts will not be despondent. In these ways 
and through various causes and conditions, people should be able to know 
the signs of extinguishing the [karmic effects of] offences that come from 
breaking the precepts and that are obstructing the path. After all this, you 
should firmly keep the precepts of prohibition; this is also called "purity 
with regard to the sila precepts.” You should then cultivate meditative con- 
centration. This is like a torn and soiled robe. If you are able to mend and 
wash it, then it can be dyed and worn. 

Again, if a person offends against the grave prohibitions, and is afraid 
that this obstructs your meditative concentration, then instead of relying on 
a specific sütra you should cultivate various practices. You should arouse a 
serious sense of shame, confess previous offences in front of the three trea- 
sures [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha], cut off the thoughts that continue 
[from past evil deeds], sit constantly in an erect position, contemplate the 


Burn incense and scatter flowers, 
throw yourself down in from of the three 
treasures JB (Liz = NAI: or, “burn 
incense and scatter flowers in front of the 
three treasures,’ as the ssHz (T 46.463a4) 


Auspicious dream 443m ... various 
numinous portents or unusual signs # 
im #248: for examples of such auspicious 
dreams or signs, see the explication of the 
Vaipulya Samadhi in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


has the character $% instead of 1x. Usually 
“burning incense and scattering flowers" 
is one activity; if we accept the reading 1x, 
this would imply “making obeisance" or a 
ritual “throwing oneself down" in front of 
the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 


at 13a29ff. See also the section on "The 
Practice of Dreams” in the Great Vaipulya 
dharani Sutra at T 21.652a5-656a23 for the 
role of dreams and signs in preparing for 
meditative practice and authenticating the 
results. 
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empty nature of offences, and be mindful of the Buddhas in the ten directions. 
When you emerge from meditation, you should again, with sincerity, burn 
incense and scatter flowers, repent and recite the precepts, and recite the 
Mahayana sütras, so that the serious offences that obstruct the path will 
gradually disappear and be extinguished. Through these action you will be 
pure with regard to the sila precepts, and you can arouse meditative con- 
centration. Therefore it says in the Sutra of Sublime and Supreme Samadhi, 
"Suppose people offend against a serious prohibition, and in their minds 
arouse great fear; if they wish to remove and extinguish [the effects of this 
offence], there is no other way to extinguish it than through meditative 
concentration? Such people should find an empty and quiet place, control 
their minds and sit constantly, and recite the Mahayana sütras. Then all 
[the effects of] their serious offences will be completely removed and extin- 
guished, and all samadhis of meditative concentration will be manifested 
spontaneously. 


2. Fully prepare [sufficient] food and clothing 


Second is sufficiency in food and clothing. There are three types of clothing. 
First is [the clothing required by those] like the great sage of the Himalayas 
who only need one piece of clothing, just enough to cover your private parts. 
Such a person does not consort with other people, and has great powers of 
resolve and patience. The second type, like Kasyapa and so forth, constantly 
maintain the ways of the mendicant. They keep only three robes made from 
old rags, and no more. The third type are those who, living in a cold country, 


Buddhas in the ten directions +4 ff: 
that is, everywhere; in the four cardinal 
directions (north, south, east, west), the 
four intermediate directions (northeast, 
northwest, southeast, southwest), the 
zenith, and the nadir. 


Sutra of Sublime and Supreme Samadhi 
I BERE: this sūtra is probably a Chinese 
composition, and was lost and not included 
in the later Buddhist canon. The Shakusen 
kógi (commentary on the Fa-hua hsüan-i) 
says that "this text is missing from the 
canon" (Bukkyó Taikei: Hokke Gengi II, 
131). It was rediscovered among the manu- 
scripts at Tun-huang and a critical edition 
published by SEKIGUCHI Shindai in his 
Tendai shikan no kenkyu, 1969, 379-402. 


Great sage of the Himalayas ZIUA: 
Sakyamuni in one of his previous lives, 
when he practiced asceticism in the Hima- 
laya mountains. See Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.691b9-15. 

Ka$yapa: one of the major disciples of 
the Buddha, known to be the best of those 
who practice begging (dhüta, SAFE). 

Three robes = X: traditionally the 
three "robes" a monk is allowed to have 
and use: 1. a robe for wearing when going 
out on begging rounds or to visit the kings 
palace (samgháti); 2. a robe used during 
ritual performances or attending lectures 
(uttara-samgháfi); 3. a garment for daily 
use and activity (antarvasaka). 
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or having not yet attained sufficient forbearance, the Tathagata allows to use 
one each of a hundred items in addition to the three robes. However, these 
items must be managed by someone else. Know the proper measure [of 
things], and know what is sufficient. If you are greedy and acquire too much, 
you will become confused and this will hinder your progress on the path. 
Next, with regard to food, there are four types. First, a superior sage 
spends his life deep in the mountains [apart from the mundane world], and 
his nourishment comes from herbs, fruits, and vegetables. Second are those 
who always go on begging rounds (dhüta), accepting the role of a mendi- 
cant. The way of the mendicant overcomes four types of mistaken lifestyles. 
If youlive a proper life style, you can arouse the noble path; this is called "the 
seed of nobility.” Mistaken life styles [for monks] are as follows: 1. making a 
living through farming or commerce; 2. making a living through technical 
expertise; 3. making a living through fortune telling; and 4. making a living 
as a servant of the powerful. These mistaken life styles were explained by 
Sariputra to Sucimukhi. Third are the monks in a secluded place (aranya) 


Hundred items E —: the phrase could 
also be read “a hundred and one items,” 
but I follow the explanation in the Kogi 
(BT-II, 610-11), and Sekiguchi’s transla- 
tion, that this means "one" each of up to 
one hundred different items. 


Managed by someone else zi$: a loose 
translation for lit., “instructions in purity? 
When a monk receives gifts of clothing, 
bowls, money, food, and so forth, he must 
first give it away to someone who will 
manage the goods in his stead, in order to 
maintain a "purity" unhampered by mun- 
dane concerns. This system was developed 
to avoid direct accumulation of wealth by 
members of the Sangha. The literal term, 
"instructions in purity" comes from the 
ritual that was developed for such activ- 
ity, which involved an explanation of the 
“pure life.” 


Know the proper measure, and know 
what is sufficient Hl AE: the idea of 
“knowing what is sufficient” is a common 
ideal in Buddhist texts, though it has not 
received sufficient attention. See James 
HzisiG on “Sufficiency and satisfaction in 
Zen Buddhism” (1993). Perhaps the most 


intriguing expression of this phrase is 
found on a stone water basin (Jpn. tsuku- 
bai) found in the back of Ryoanji, more 
famous for its rock garden. The center 
of the basin is a square, which forms the 
same radical for four characters Efe HI 
to read "I only know what is sufficient." 
For a visual of this basin, see the Ryoanji 
homepage at www.ryoanji.jp. 

Proper life style 1E fr: this "correct live- 
lihood" is the fifth of the eight characteris- 
tics of the Eightfold Noble Path. 


Four mistaken life styles Ufa 7 ai: 
the translations of these four mistaken, 
impure, or bad methods of livelihood are 
very loose; I follow the explanation in 
SEKIGUCHI (1974, 1978) and others based 
on the explanation in the Ta chih tu lun. 


Explained by Sariputra to Sucimukhi 
Ane FH BAK: See the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.79c1-80a3; Lamotte, La Traité 
1, 199-201. Chodron 1, 173-74, translates: 

What is a bhiksu? The bhiksu is a men- 
dicant. 

1. He is called bhiksu because of his pure 
means of livelihood (parisuddhdajiva). 
Thus it is said in a sütra: "Sariputra 
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who receive donations from patrons (dànapati). Fourth is food is managed 
by intermediates for the sake of the members of the Sangha. These are what 
is included in preparing the conditions for sufficiency in food. 

Why is this called preparing [sufficient] clothing and food? Because if 
these conditions are not fulfilled, your mind will not be calm, and you will 
be hindered from [making progress on] the path. 


3. A secluded dwelling in a quiet place 


Third is a secluded dwelling in a quiet place. “Secluded” refers to [being at 
a place where there is] no performing of various [secular] activities; this is 
called “seclusion.” “Quiet” refers to a lack of commotion and noise. There are 
three kinds of places where it is possible to cultivate dhyana concentration. 


entered the city to beg his food; when 
he had obtained it, he sat down against 
a wall (kudyam nisraya nyasidat) to eat. 
Then a brahmacarini named Tsing mou 
(Sucimukhi) came to see Sariputra and 
asked him: 

- O Sramana, are you eating? 

- I am eating. 

- Sramana, are you eating with your 
face down (adhomukho bhunjasi)? 

- No, sister, he answered. 

- Are you eating with your face up in 
the air (ardhvamukho bhufijasi)? 

- No. 

- Are you eating with your face turned 
in the four cardinal directions 
(dinmukho bunjasi)? 

- No. 

- Then are you eating with your face 
turned in the four intermediate direc- 
tion of the horizon (vidisdmukho 
bhufijasi)? 

- No, not that. 

Then Sucimukhi said to him: 

- There are four ways to eat. I have asked 
you and you answer in the negative. I 
dont understand. You must explain. 

Sàriputra said to her: 

- There are monks (pravrajita) who 

compound medicinal herbs (osadhi), 

plant grain and cultivate trees, etc. 

Those who follow these impure means 

of livelihood (asuddhàjiva) ‘eat with 

their face down. 


- There are monks who observe the 
stars (naksatra), the sun and the moon 
(suryacandramas), the wind and the 
rain (vayuvarsa), the clouds and the 
clear sky (megavidyut), the thunder 
and lightning. Those who follow these 
impure ways of livelihood ‘eat with 
their face up in the air. 
- There are monks who flatter impor- 
tant people, carry their messages in 
the four directions of the horizon and 
solicit their favor with specious words. 
Those who follow these impure ways of 
livelihood ‘eat with their face turned in 
the four cardinal directions: 
- There are monks who study all kinds 
of magical spells (mantra), curses, 
charms, etc. Those who follow these 
impure ways of livelihood ‘eat with 
their face turned in the four intermedi- 
ate directions of the horizon. As for me, 
I do not want any of these four impure 
ways of getting my food; I follow this 
pure way of livelihood (parisuddhdjiva) 
which consists of begging my food 
(pindapata). 
Then, hearing him speak of this pure 
food conforming with the Dharma 
(pariéudda dharmika áhára), Sucimukhi 
rejoiced and had faith (sraddhà). Sari- 
putra attained the state of srotapanna for 
having preached the Dharma. 
Therefore one is called bhiksu. 
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First is a place deep in the mountains, cut off from [all] people. Second is a 
place suitable for mendicants (dhüta) [to carry out their begging rounds], 
separated from [human] inhabitants by at least three li. Here there is no 


sound of the shepherd's voice, nor any [human] commotion and noise. Third 
is a pure monastery, a place far from the dwellings of lay people. These are all 


called secluded and quiet places. 


4. Put an end to all mundane responsibilities 


Fourth isto put an end toall mundane responsibilities. Here are four meanings. 
First, put an end to the mundane responsibilities of daily [secular] life, 
and do not perform worldly [“conditioned”] matters and business. 
Second, put an end to personal relations. Do not pursue or ask after lay 
people, friends, and relatives. Cut off the coming and going of all personal 


relations. 


Third, put an end to responsibilities concerning technical matters and 
industrial arts, and do not perform matters that involve worldly technology, 
industrial arts, medical matters, forbidden spells and fortune telling, calcu- 


lations, and so forth. 


Fourth, put an end to mundane scholarly responsibilities. Reading, 
chanting, listening, and studying [sütras and other scholarly matters] 
should all be abandoned [for the time being]. 

This is what it means to put an end to mundane responsibilities. Why 
should you do this? Because if you have many responsibilities, then the 
practice of the path is wasted, and your mind will be confused and difficult 


to restrain. 


Three li =: either a bit over one 
kilometer, or about twelve kilometers, 
depending on whether one ri is about 400 
meters or 3.93 kilometers. The Taisho text 
(463b12) has “three or four l? —Iu&. 


No sound of the shepherd's voice 4X 
E 1&: or, “no sound of grazing animals”? 


Technical matters ... and so forth tt 
E] L Er chr ER 7 SA A SS at St: LUK 
(1964, 116) has "worldly skill, ingenu- 
ity, quackery, magic, divination, physi- 
ognomy, writing, counting, and record- 
ing.’ The four characters after "forbidden 
spells" 55. can refer to a variety of types 
of divination. ħ refers to divination by 
interpreting the cracks on a turtles shell 


that has been baked in a fire, or using 
divination sticks; fH refers to divination 
according to physical features, such as 
palm reading; ## may refer to books of 
divination such as the I-ching. Perhaps the 
last two characters at refer to "book- 
keeping" or some use of mathematics or 
calculations for business. 


Reading, chanting, listening, and 
studying 38:535 X: it is clear from other 
parts of Chih-is teachings that all of these 
activities are important practices for the 
Buddhist. Here, I believe, it is recom- 
mended that they be abandoned "for the 
time being" while one concentrates on 
meditative practice. 
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5. Acquire good friends 


Fifth is approaching good friends. There are three types of “good friends.” 

First are good friends who provide external protection. These manage 
the supply of subsistence and provide security for the practitioners, so that 
they are not distracted [by mundane concerns]. 

Second are good friends who are companions [in practice]. Together 
they cultivate the single path [of Buddhahood] and mutually encourage 
each other, so that there is no confusion and disorder. 

Third are the good friends who are teachers. They use internal and 
external means and the dharma teachings of dhyana meditation to teach 
and indicate [the path], and bring about benefit and joy. 


This, in short, is the content of the preparation of the five conditions. 


Chapter Two: Renounce Your [Sensual] Desires [463b25-464a13] 


"Renouncing the desires" refers to the five [sensual] desires. If you wish 
to sit in meditation and cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, you must 
rebuke and denounce [the desires of the senses]. 

The five desires are those of visible form, sound, scent, taste, and touch in 
this world. These constantly deceive and confuse all ordinary people and lead 
them to arouse passionate attachments. However, ifyou are able to profoundly 
know the faults and transgressions [of these sensuous desires], then you will 
not approach or be familiar with them. This is called “renouncing desires.” 


1. Renouncing the desires of visible form 


Renouncing the desires of visible form refers to [renouncing the desires that 
arise from] the grandeur of the form and visage of men and women—such 
as cultivated eyes and long eyebrows, vermilion lips and white teeth, and to 
various worldly treasures [of the colors] of blue, yellow, red, white, crimson, 
purple, light blue, and green. These various marvelous colors and forms 


Internal and external means A} Aff: Renounce your desires #9 &: lit. “rebuk- 


that is, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
means. Or, if taken as literally “internal” 
and “external, the mental/spiritual and 
physical preparations (the twenty-five pre- 
paratory means) are all "external" means, 
and the practice of meditation itself is 
"internal" means. In this case, the five 
conditions in this chapter would all be 
"external" preparations. 


ing" desires, which could also be translated 
as restraining, reproaching, or denounc- 
ing. A paradigm is found in Sàkyamuni's 
rebuke of Mara and his temptations while 
he meditated under the Bodhi tree just 
before his enlightenment. Much of the fol- 
lowing content is based on the passage on 
"renouncing the five sensual desires" in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.181a-183c. 
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can lead ignorant people to arouse passions when they see them, thus cre- 
ating evil karma. Due to sexual desire King Bimbisara, for example, went 
physically to an enemy kingdom to be with the prostitute Ambapali. Due 
to jealousy King Udayana cut off the arms and legs of five hundred seers 
(rsi). These are examples of the various faults and transgressions [caused by 
desires based on sight], (as explained extensively in the Ta chih tu lun). 


2. Renouncing the desires of sound 


Renouncing the desires of sound refers to [renouncing the desires that arise 
from sounds made by] lutes or flutes, by musical instruments made of silk, 
bamboo, metal, or stone; as well as the voices of men and women singing, 
praising, and chanting. These can lead ordinary people who hear them to be 
stained with attachments and arouse various evil karma. For example, there 
were the five hundred ascetics dwelling in the Himalaya mountains who, 
upon hearing the singing voice of a female Kimnara and thereupon lost their 


Thus creating evil karma (Fii 3E 3: 
or, "thus performing various evil karmic 
deeds.” 


Sexual desire &&: lit., “desires of color 
or visible form.” 


King Bimbisara 9] RE T: a contem- 
porary of the Buddha and ruler of the 
kingdom of Magadha, who donated the 
first monastic dwelling to the Buddhist 
Sangha. According to Buddhist tradition, 
he was a lay disciple of the Buddha, but in 
his old age was overthrown and incarcer- 
ated by his son Prince Ajatasatru. For a 
variation on this story, see the opening 
section of the Contemplation Sūtra. 


Ambapali 4] #7 #: said to have been 
abandoned as a child outside the walls of 
Vaisali, where she was found and raised by 
one of the guards of the gates. She became 
a prostitute and was famous for her beauty. 
Seven kings were said to have tried to win 
her favor, but only Bimbisara succeeded. 
She eventually became a follower of the 
Buddha, donated her land to the Sangha, 
and became a nun. 


Jealousy & : lit. “defiled by [attach- 
ment to] color and form.” 


King Udayana {ÆR £: a ruler of 
Kausambi. The examples of Bimbisara and 
Udayana are cited in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.181b21-23. See Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
990-93 (Chodron 2, 768-69), for detailed 
notes on the background and sources 
on these two figures. A note by Lamotte 
reads: 


The king became angry and said to them: 
"Men who have not renounced desire, 
why are you looking at the women in my 
palace? That is very unfitting!” Immedi- 
ately he took out his sword and cut off the 
hands and feet of the five hundred rsis. 


Note that these specific examples are 
not repeated in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


Five hundred ascetics 71 Ei fili A: see the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.181b28-c3 (Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 994), Chodron 2, 770, translates: 


Thus five hundred rsis lived on the 
mountain. A Kimnari was bathing in a 
pool in the Snow Mountains (Himavat) 
and when they heard her song, the rsis 
lost their meditation (dhyana): the rap- 
ture of their mind was so strong that 
they could not control it, as though a 
great wind were blowing in the trees in 
the forest. 
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dhyana concentration and became delirious and agitated. Such are the vari- 
ous causes and conditions by which you can know the faults and transgres- 
sions [caused by desires based on sound]. (This is explained extensively in 
the Ta chih tu lun.) 


3. Renouncing the desires of scent 


Renouncing the desires of scent refers to [renouncing the desires that arise 
from experiencing] the scents of male and female bodies, the scent and odors 
of worldly drinks and food, and all manners of fragrance and scents. Igno- 
rant people are not aware of the [evil] effects of scents; when they experience 
it they become passionately attached and open the gates of binding afflic- 
tions. For example, a certain monk once came to the shores of a lotus pond 
and, perceiving its scent, aroused a mind of passionate delight [rather than 
concentrating on his practice]. The god of the pond rebuked him greatly, 
saying, "Why do you steal my scented perfume?” By becoming attached to 


Hearing this song of subtle beauty 
in sweet (mrdu), tender (taruna) and 
pure (visuddha) accents, they had a 
bad experience and were unable to con- 
trol the violence of their minds. In the 
present lifetime, they lost their qualities 
(guna) and in the following lifetime, they 
fell into a bad destiny (durgati). 


Kimnara SRE: a goddess of song 
and dance. 


Renouncing the desires of scent ad 
8k: for details see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.181c22-182a5. 


The monk by the shores of a lotus 
pond Jt Fr TE SE dt: this is one of many 
illustrations of the danger of the desires 
of scent in the Ta chih tu lun. Lamotte, Le 
Traité 2, 996—98, provides details in a long 
note as well as the following translation; 
Chodron 2, 772-73, has: 


There was a bhiksu living in the forest. 
Walking along the banks of the lotus 
pool, he smelled the perfume (gandha) 
of the lotuses; his mind rejoiced and, 
passing by, he experienced feelings of 
fondness. The goddess of the pool said to 
him: “Why have you abandoned the foot 
of your tree, the place where you were sit- 


ting in meditation, and have come to steal 
my perfume? Because of your attachment 
to perfumes, the fetters (sarmyojana) that 
were asleep in you are awakened.’ At the 
same time, a man came, went into the 
pool, gathered a mass of the lotuses and 
went away with his load. The goddess of 
the pool was silent and said not a word. 
The bhiksu then said to her: "That man 
destroys your pool, takes your lotuses 
and you say nothing. I just walked along 
the pool and as soon as you saw me, you 
insulted me and blamed me for stealing 
your perfume!" The goddess of the pool 
answered: "That common evil man is 
always wallowing in the stench of sins 
and stains up to his head in impurity; I 
do not talk to him. But you are an honest 
man practicing meditation; however, by 
being attached to perfumes, you destroy 
the good that is in you; that is why I 
reproach you. If there is a black spot or 
some dirt on white immaculate cloth, 
everybody notices it. But this bad man 
is like a black spot on black cloth which 
nobody notices. Why question him?" 

It is for all these reasons that the desire 
for perfumes (gandhakamaguna) is con- 
demned. 
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scents, people are led to arouse, and be subjected to, binding afflictions. Such 
are the various causes and conditions by which you can know the faults and 
transgressions [caused by desires based on scent]. 


4. Renouncing the desires of taste 


Renouncing the desires of taste refers to [renouncing the desires that arise 
from experiencing] the flavors such as the bitter, sour, sweet, spicy, salty, 
weak, and so forth, and the delightful tastes of various drinks, food, and deli- 
cacies. These are able to lead ordinary people to arouse defiled attachments 
in their minds, and thus arouse karma that is not good [or, to do deeds that 
are not good]. For example, there was once a sramanera who was so attached 
to cream that after the end of this life he was reborn as a maggot in the midst 
of cream. Such are the various causes and conditions by which you can know 
the faults and transgressions [caused by desires based on taste]. 


5. Renouncing the desires of touch 


Renouncing the desires of touch refer to [renouncing the desires that arise 
from experiencing] the soft and smooth [feel] of the bodies of men and 
women, the warmth of the body when it is cold, and the coolness of the 
body when it is hot, and all appealing sensations of touch. Ignorant people 
do not realize that this can cause one to stumble, and to arouse karma that 
hinders the path. For example, because ofthe "single-horned" ascetic's desire 


the state of arhat. One day when the 
community was sharing some cream, 
he said to [the bhiksus]: "Gently, gently! 
Do not hurt the sramanera who loved 
cream.” The monks said to him: "That's 
an insect; why are you talking to us 
about the sramanera who loved cream?” 
The teacher answered: "This insect was 
once my Sramanera, always coveting the 
remainder of the cream; this is why he 
has taken birth in this pitcher.’ The insect 


Renouncing the desires of taste tk 
8k: for details see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.182a6-b3. 

Sramanera who was attached to cream 
1) eS ASP: this is one of many illustra- 
tions in the Ta chih tu lun on the dangers 
of the desires of taste. The story of the 
maggot in the yogurt is on page 182a8-16 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 998-99). Chodron 2, 
773, translates: 


There was a $rámanera who loved cream 
and was always thinking about it; each 
time the generous donors (dànapati) 
distributed cream to the community 
(samgha), he received the remaining por- 
tion; in his mind, the love [of cream] was 
deeply planted and his joy never went 
away. At the end of his life, he was reborn 
[as an insect] in a cream-pitcher. The 
teacher of this $ràmanera had attained 


was in the portion of milk which the 
teacher had received; he showed him- 
self and the teacher said to him: "Cream 
lover, why have you come?" Then he took 
the cream and gave it to him. 


Renouncing the desires of touch #4] 


fii ak: for details see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.182b3-183c20. 


The single-horned ascetic — f$ fil; 
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to touch [a woman], he lost his supernormal powers, and a prostitute “rode 


on his neck.” 


The teachings concerning renouncing the five [sensual] desires are as 


above. There is a lengthy explanation in the Ta chih tu lun. 


Question: How does one renounce the five [sensual] desires? 

Answer: The methods for renouncing desires has an extensive expla- 
nation in the Ta chih tu lun. How sad that sentient beings constantly are 
tormented by the five [sensual] desires, and yet continue to seek after them 
without end. As for these five [sensual] desires, you will not be satisfied even 
if you attain [the objects of these desires]; rather, it is like a fire into which 


the name of an ascetic said to dwell in 
Gandara. One of a number of illustrations, 
including a long treatment of Yasodara, 
Gautama's wife. The account in the Ta 
chih tu lun is too lengthy to quote here; 
see T 25.183a19-c20 (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
1009-12; Chodron 2, 780-82) including 
long notes on the sources. Suffice it to say 
that the illustration is from a Jataka story 
(Isisingajátaka) in which Sakyamuni in a 
former life is an ascetic named Ekasrnga 
(single-horned, or “horny”). He is a very 
successful ascetic until he is distracted 
by his comely female followers, his mind 
becomes agitated due to the softness of 
their touch, and he loses his supernormal 
powers (and then it rains for seven days 
and nights while he gives himself up to 
pleasure!). 


A prostitute rode on his neck £ 55 $i: 
that is, he came under her control? 


Extensive explanation in the Ta chih tu 
lu HERAT AIL d: or, "is explained broadly 
in the Mahayana texts"? The ssHz (T 
46.463c24) has, more clearly, "explained 
in the Ta chih tu lun” WHEE fram ha. The 
following paragraph picks up a variety of 
phrases and themes from a passage in the 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.181a14-26 (Lamotte, 
Le Traité 2, 987-88). Chodron 2, 765-66, 
translates: 

The five objects of desire (paficakama- 
gunanigarhana) should be condemned 


by saying: Alas! Beings are always tor- 
tured by the five objects of desire and yet 
they seek them endlessly. Once obtained, 
the five objects of desire develop and 
progress like fever or magic. The five 
objects of desire are useless like the bone 
gnawed by a dog; they foment quarreling 
(vivada) like the meat over which birds 
are contending; they burn a man like the 
torch carried in the wind; they harm a 
man like treading on a poisonous snake; 
they are futile (abhuta) like profit made 
in a dream; they are as short as a short- 
term loan. Foolish people are attached to 
the five objects of desire and will arrive 
at their death without having rid them- 
selves of them; as a result they will suffer 
immense sufferings. A madman who 
coveted a beautiful fruit climbed up a 
tree, ate the fruit and refused to come 
down; the tree was cut down, and when 
he fell out of it, he broke his head and 
died painfully. ['The same fate is reserved 
for the one who covets the five objects 
of desire]. - Besides, these five objects 
of desire last only an instant: when the 
pleasure [that they bring] has disap- 
peared, there is great suffering. These 
objects are like a knife coated with honey 
(madhvaliptasdastra): those who lick it 
covet the sweetness [of the honey] and 
are unaware of the knife that cuts their 
tongue. The five objects of desire set man 
close to the animals; the wise man who 
knows them can avoid them. 
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fuel has been added, and its blaze instead will flame up higher. The five 
desires give no pleasure, like a dog chewing on a dry bone. The five desires 
foment quarrels, like birds fighting over meat. The five desires burn people, 
like wind blowing back the flame of a torch [you hold in your hand]. The 
five desires harm people, like when you step on a poisonous snake. The 
five desires have no reality, like something you attain in a dream. The five 
desires do not last long but are temporary and momentary, as fleeting as 
borrowed objects. (A wise person knows this, that [the sensual desires are] 
like angry bandits.} The ignorant and deluded people of the world covet and 
are attached to the five desires, and cannot abandon them until death, and 
then later they experience immeasurable sufferings and afflictions. The five 
desires are shared with the beasts. All sentient beings are constantly afflicted 
by these five desires, and so they are called “the slaves of desire.” If you settle 
among these desires, you will fall into the three [evil] destinies [of hell, hun- 
gry spirits, and beasts]. 

Now, if I cultivate dhyana meditation, these [sensual desires] are a 
hindrance and obstacle. They are like great bandits; we should hasten to dis- 
tance ourselves from them. It is as explained in the verses of a dhyana sütra: 


The cycle of birth-and-death is not cut off 
As long as you covet and crave a taste for [sensual] flavors. 
If you enter the grave while nurturing resentment, 
You will futilely experience various bitter sufferings [in the next rebirth]. 
The odors of the body are like that of a corpse; 
Impurities flow forth from the nine orifices [of the body]. 
[To find pleasure in such things is to be] like maggots enjoying dung; 
Ignorant people are no different with regard to their bodies. 
The wise should contemplate the body [with its impurities] 
And not covet or be defiled by worldly pleasures. 
He should not be troubled or full of desires; 
This is called true nirvana. 
This is what the Buddhas preach: 
Practice single-mindedly and with a single intent; 
Count your breaths while practicing dhyanic concentration. 
This is called the practice of a mendicant (dhüta). 


Explained in a dhyana sūtra iEÁf[ErP extracts from the Agamas. 
ài: almost word for word from the Chih The nine orifices 7L7L: two for the eyes, 
chan-ping pi-yao fa GEME ZE (Secret two for the ears, two for the nose, the 
and essential methods for healing zen mouth, the urethra, and the anus. Appar- 
sickness), T no. 620, 15.336b28-c6. This ently this refers only to the male, and not 
is a short text (T 15.333-342) consisting of the female, body. 
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Chapter Three: Reject the Impediments [464a14-465b3] 


"Rejecting the impediments" refers to five impediments. (First is the 
impediment of covetous desires; second is the impediment of hateful anger; 
third is the impediment of drowsiness and sleep; fourth is the impediment 
of restlessness and remorse; fifth is the impediment of doubt.) 


1. Rejecting Covetous Desires 


First, you should reject the impediment of covetous desires. Previously [in 
Chapter Two] I have explained the desires that arise from the five external 
[sense] objects; now I will explain in terms of the desires that arise inter- 
nally in your mind. 

When a practitioner sits properly and cultivates dhyana meditation, 
desirous notions arise in the mind and continue [ceaselessly] from thought 
to thought [and from moment to moment], covering and impeding good 
thoughts, not allowing him to make progress [on the path]. Such thoughts 
must be discarded. Why is this so? It is like the case of [the fisherman] 
*Subhakara, within whose mind there arose desires [of love for a princess] 
that consumed his body like a flame. How much more so, then, will not 


Reject the impediments ##: see 
the exposition in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.183¢21-185a9. 

Reject the impediment of covetous 
desires ÆA: see the exposition in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.183c21-184a24. 


Desirous notions k$: or, awareness of 
desires; "passion-consciousness; the con- 
sciousness of desire. (Skt. kama-vitarka, 
vitarka). One of three kinds of negative 
awareness —3 4 (DDB). 


Subhakara #7 ffl: SEKIGUCHI (1978, 
37), explains that this refers to a story in 
a sūtra about a young fisherman who fell 
in love with a princess, and the flames of 
his unrequited love led to his death from 
agony. LUK (1964, 118) has “stirred up by 
sexual thoughts, was burnt up by his inner 
desire.” GODDARD (1934, 12), has “body 
was consumed by the inner fires of his 
concupiscence.” See the story in the Ta 
chih tu lun (T 25. 166b1-22); Chodron 2, 
693-94) translates: 


The king of a kingdom had a daughter 
named Kumuda. A fisherman, named 
Chou po Kie (Subhakara (Ml), walk- 
ing on the road, noticed the kings daugh- 
ter from afar in a high tower; he saw 
her face in the casement of a window. 
His mind was completely taken with 
this image and his heart could not be 
detached from it for a single moment. 
This attachment grew from day to day 
and from month to month; he could 
no longer eat or drink. To his mother 
who asked him what was the matter, he 
answered by revealing his feelings: "Since 
seeing the king's daughter, I cannot forget 
her" His mother scolded him, saying: 
“You are a humble man, and the king's 
daughter is of very high rank; you cannot 
have her.” Her son replied: “I would like 
to be able to distract myself, but I cannot 
forget the princess for a single moment; if 
my wishes cannot be realized, it is impos- 
sible for me to live.’ 

In order to act in her sons favor, the 
mother went to the palace; she constantly 
brought large fish and excellent meat 
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the flames of desires that arise in our minds burn away all good dharmas! 
People who have covetous desires stray exceedingly far from the path. Why 
is this so? Because desires are the dwelling places of all kinds of [passionate] 
afflictions and disturbances. If your thoughts are attached to desires, such a 
person will not be able to approach [the goal of] the path. As it says in verses 
on removing the impediments: 


People who enter the path and are modest and feel compunction 

Should carry their begging bowls and bring blessing to sentient beings. 
How could they have desires for material things, 

And thus fall into the five passions?... 


without asking for any payment. The 
kings daughter was astonished and asked 
her what she wanted. The mother begged 
her to send away her attendants and said 
that she would reveal her sentiments; 
[after this] she said: "I have an only son 
who loves you deeply, O princess; his 
passion is so strong that he has fallen 
sick; his fate seems to be not to live long. 
I would like it if you would grant him 
a compassionate thought and give him 
back his life" The king's daughter replied: 
"On the fifteenth day of the month, let 
him stand behind the statue of the god in 
the sanctuary of such-and-such a deity.’ 
The mother returned and announced 
to her son: "Your wishes are realized." 
Then she advised him, in accordance 
with what has been said above, to bathe, 
clothe himself in new garments and 
stand behind the statue of the god. 

When the time had come, the princess 
said to the king, her father: "I am under 
an evil influence. I must go to the sanctu- 
ary of the god to ask for an auspicious 
fortune.” The king agreed and she went 
with a suite of five hundred chariots to 
the temple of the god. When she arrived 
there, she gave this command to her fol- 
lowers: “Stay by the gate; I will go into the 
sanctuary alone.” 

However, the god had this thought: 
“This affair is not suitable; the king is my 
benefactor (danapati); I cannot allow 
this lowly man to dishonor his daugh- 
ter.” At once he overwhelmed the young 


man with fatigue and made him fall sleep 
without being able to wake up. When the 
kings daughter had entered and saw him 
sleeping, she shook him several times 
without succeeding in bringing him back 
to his senses; then she left him a neck- 
lace worth a hundred thousand ounces 
of gold and went away. When she had 
gone, the young man was able to wake 
up and saw the necklace; he asked the 
people who were there and learned that 
the princess had come; not having been 
able to get the satisfaction of his desires, 
he fell into deep grief; the fire of his pas- 
sion burst forth within him and he died. 


Verses on removing the impediments 
5E 3*Í&: a partial quote of the thirty- 
two lines of verse in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 183c24-184a24 (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
1013-15); Chodron (2, 783-84) translates 
as follows (the lines in the Hsiao chih-kuan 
are given in semibold): 


How can a monastic (margapravista), 
modest and reserved, 
Carrying the begging-bowl and benefit- 
ing beings, 
Still tolerate impure envy 
And be plunged into the five attach- 
ments? 
The soldier clothed in armor, bearing a 
sword and a rod, 
Who withdraws and flees from the 
enemy, 
Is nothing but a coward, 
Scorned and ridiculed by everyone. 
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Those who have discarded the pleasures of the five senses 
Have rejected them without looking back. 

Why should they again revert to wanting to obtain these desires, 
Like a foolish person who eats his own vomit.... 

Suffering comes when you seek these desires; 
When you obtain them there is great anxiety, 

And when you lose them there is grief and torment. 


None of them bring about bliss. 


The trouble that comes from all desires is like this. 


How is one able to discard them? 


Obtain the profound bliss of dhyana concentration; 
Then there will be no more deception. 


The bhiksu in the róle of a mendicant 
Has cut his hair and put on the kásaya, 

But still allows himself to be led by the 

horses of the five attachments, 

He too collects nothing but mockery. 

If a famous man 
Richly dressed and with body adorned 

Went to beg for clothes and food, 

He would be mocked by people. 

If a bhiksu who has renounced adorn- 

ment, 

Scorns fashion and concentrates his 
mind 

And, nevertheless, seeks sensory plea- 

sures, 

He too would gather only mockery. 

Having renounced the five sense pleasures, 
Having rejected them, having refused to 
think about them, 

Why would he follow after them again 
Like a madman who returns to his own 
vomit? 

The greedy man 
Ignores his earlier vows; 

He no longer distinguishes between the 

beautiful and the ugly; 

Drunkenly he hurls himself into desire 
(trsna). 

Modesty (hri), restraint (apatrápya) and 

other respectable qualities, 

All of that has disappeared all at once; 

He is no longer respected by wise people 
And is visited only by fools. 

Desires provoke suffering when they are 

sought out, 


Fear when they are possessed, 
Resentment and grief when they are lost; 

They bring not a moment of happiness. 
Such are the torments of desire! 

How can you escape them? 

By acquiring the happiness of dhyana and 
samapatti: 

Then you are no longer deceived. 
Attachment to sensual pleasures is insa- 
tiable, 

How can you put an end to them? 

If you acquire the meditation of the 
repulsive (asubhabhavana), 

These [greedy] minds disappear by 

themselves. 

Attachment to desire is unconscious; 
How can you become aware of them? 
By considering old age, sickness and death; 

Then you succeed in getting out of the 

four bottomless pits. 

It is difficult to reject desires; 

How can you escape from them? 

If you can be pleased with the good 
dharmas 

These desires disappear by themselves. 
Desires are difficult to undo; 

How can you loosen them? 

By considering the body and perceiving 
its true nature; 

Then you are tied by nothing. 
Considerations such as these 

Can extinguish the fire of the desires: 
The jungle fire 

Cannot withstand a heavy rain. 
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{These various causes and conditions, and renouncing the impediments 
of covetous desires, are as explained in the verses in the Ta chih tu lun on 
rebuking desires.) 


2. Rejecting Hateful Anger 


Second is rejecting the impediment of hateful anger. Anger is the root 
[cause] for losing the Buddha-dharma; it is the cause and condition for 
plunging into evil destinies. It is the opponent of Dharma bliss, the great 
robber of a good mind, and the organ of all kinds of evil speech. Therefore 
when a practitioner is sitting in meditation and he thinks, "This person is 
now troubling me or troubling someone dear to me,’ or, "He is criticizing 
my defects,” or he thinks “it will be in the future like it was in the past,” he 
thus arouses nine kinds of afflictions and gives rise to anger and resent- 
ment. Anger and resentment give rise to enmity. Since one has a mind 
full of enmity, one thus arouses even more mental afflictions. In this way 
angry thoughts cover the mind, and therefore this is called an impediment. 
You should quickly reject these and not allow them to grow. It is like when 
Sakra-devanam-indra (Indra) asked the Buddha with a verse: 


What things kill peaceful bliss? 
What things kill the lack of anxiety? 
What things poison the roots [of goodness], 
So that by drinking them, then all goodness is annihilated? 


Rejecting the impediment of hateful 
anger 5€BK3E: see the exposition in the Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.184a25- b21. 


Nine kinds of afflictions 7L1&: usually 
this compound refers to the nine great 
travails experienced by Sakyamuni during 
his life, such as being accused of having 
an affair with a beautiful woman, when 
his clan was slaughtered in a war, when he 
suffered physical injury due to the actions 
of Devadatta, and so forth, but here this 
probably refers to the nine types of pas- 
sionate afflictions 7LfÉ4R1&: 


1. covetous desire. 

2. anger. 

3. ignorance and stupidity. 

4. desire, anger, and ignorance together. 
5. the dwelling of ignorance. 

6. those extinguished directly through 
insight into the Four Noble Truths. 


7. those extinguished directly through 
the path of cultivation. 

8. those of the impure stages. 

g. those of the pure stages. 


Sakra-devanam-indra asked the 
Buddha with a verse #i# 2 3B EL R 
fib: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.167a15-23 
(Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 892); Chodron (2, 
696-97) translates: 


Sakra devanam indra questioned the 
Buddha with this stanza: 


What must be killed in order to be safe? 
What must be killed in order to experi- 
ence no repentance? 

What is the root of poison (visamüla)? 
What destroys all good? 

What must be killed in order to have 

praise? 

What must be killed in order not to feel 
sadness? 
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The Buddha answered in a verse: 

By killing anger, you have peaceful bliss. 
By killing anger, you have no anxiety. 

Anger is poison for the root [of goodness]. 
Anger annihilates all goodness. 


When we know this, we should cultivate mercy and patience, removing 
[anger] and annihilating [its effects], and thus purifying the mind. (It is like 
the verses in the Ta chih tu lun where the Buddha teaches his disciples how 


to renounce anger; this is explained extensively there.) 


The Buddha answered with this stanza: 
By killing anger, you are safe. 
By killing anger, you experience no 
repentance. 
Anger is the root of poison 
That destroys all good. 
The Buddha praises those who kill anger. 
By killing anger, you feel no sadness. 


Verses in the Ta chih tu lun: see T 
25.184a29-b21; Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1015- 
17; Chodron 2, 786-88: 


You must think and reflect 
On the obscene and vicious [character] 
of conception, 
On the dark suffering of the stay in the 
womb, 
On the hardships that accompany 
birth. 
Thinking about all that, the person 
Who does not pacify his wrath [toward 
people] 
Would, by all rights, be considered 
An unaware individual. 
If the retribution for wrongs did not exist 
And if they were free of all blame, 
People would still have plenty to com- 
plain about. 
How much more so if they are struck by 
painful punishment? 
By considering old age, sickness and 
death 
Which nobody can avoid, 
It is necessary to feel loving-kindness 
and pity. 
Why should you still afflict them with 
your hatred? 
People who hate, rob and strike one 


another 
Undergo the poison of suffering. 

Why would an honest man 
Further add to their torment? 

You must always practice loving kindness 

and compassion, 

Cultivate the good in a concentrated 

mind, 

Not nourish bad feelings, 

Not torment anyone. 

If you cultivate the Path of Dharma dili- 

gently 

You will commit no harm. 

Good and evil are two opposing forces 
That meet face to face like water and 
fire. 

When wickedness covers the mind 
One does not distinguish the beautiful 
from the ugly, 

One does not separate good deeds from 

offences, 

One no longer fears the bad destinies. 
One does not take into account the suf- 
ferings of others, 

One does not clean up physical or men- 

tal fatigue. 

The suffering that one has at first suffered 

oneself, 

One then extends that suffering to 

others. 

The person who wants to destroy wick- 

edness 

Should meditate on thoughts of loving- 

kindness. 

Alone, sheltered in retreat, 

Stopping all activity, he destroys all the 

causes and conditions. 
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3. Rejecting Drowsiness and Sleep 


Third is rejecting drowsiness and sleep. When the inner mind is languid 
and dark, this is called “drowsiness.” When the five senses are covered with 
gloom, you are inclined to throw out your limbs, lie down, and fall into a 
deep sleep. For these reasons this is called "the impediment of drowsiness 
and sleep.” This is able to destroy the [Dharma-mind of} true bliss of this 
world and the next{, that is, being reborn in heaven in the next life, and the 
bliss of nirvana]. These evil dharmas are the worst of those [dharmas] that 
are not good. Why? Because the other impediments can be removed if you 
become aware of them, but sleep is like death, and you are not conscious 
[while you are drowsy or sleeping]. Since you is not aware of it, it is difficult 
to remove and annihilate it. As the Buddha (and bodhisattvas] scolded the 
disciple who was sleeping, the verses [in the Ta chih tu lun] say: 
You should arise and not embrace a stinking corpse; 


It has various impurities and can only conventionally be called “a person.” 
You are like a person gravely ill because his body was pierced by an arrow; 


One should fear old age, sickness and of all kinds that are called a person. If you 


death, 
Exclude the nine kinds of anger. 

By meditating thus on loving-kindness 
One will attain the destruction of the 
poison of anger. 


were struck by serious illness, if an arrow 
was shot into your body, if all the suffer- 
ings were piled upon you, would you be 
able to sleep in peace? 

"If the entire world were burning with 


the fire of death and you were trying to 
escape, would you be able to sleep in 
peace? When a man, laden with chains, is 
led to his death and misfortune menaces 
him, could he sleep in peace? 

"The chains, the enemies, are not 
destroyed; the torments have not been 
removed. If you were spending the night 


Rejecting drowsiness and sleep IEIR: 
see the exposition in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184b22-c4. 

Verses [in the Ta chih tu lun] say: see 
T 25.184b26-c4. In this case Chih-i quotes 
all the verses (except for one line) given in 
the Ta chih tu lun. See Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
1017; Chodron 2, 788, translates: 


The obstacle of laziness-torpor (styana- 
middha) can destroy the threefold benefit 
of the present world, namely, the hap- 
piness of pleasure (kama), the happi- 
ness of wealth (artha) and merit (punya); 
it can destroy the definitive happiness 
(nisthasukha) of the present and the 
future life; it differs from death only 
by the presence of breathing. Here are 
the stanzas addressed by the Buddha to 
reproach a lazy disciple: 

"Get up! Dont stay lying down, overpro- 
tecting your rotten body! It is impurities 


in the same room as a poisonous snake, 
or if you were going to engage in battle 
with a bladed weapon, would you then 
sleep in peace? 

"Sleep is this deep darkness where 
nothing is seen. Each day it comes down 
[over us] and steals your clarity. When 
sleep covers the mind, nothing more is 
known. In the face of such a great loss, 
could you sleep in peace?” 


It is for all these reasons that the obstacle of 
laziness-torpor (styananiddhanivarana) 
is condemned. 


Pierced by an arrow i A. $8: this surely 
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How can you sleep peacefully with all this pain and suffering? 
Like a person tied up and about to be killed; 
How can you sleep peacefully with this tragedy about to happen? 
When the bandit of bondage has not yet been annihilated and its harm not yet 


removed; 


It is like dwelling in the same room with poisonous snakes. 
Again, it is like going into battle and being caught between naked [drawn] swords; 
How can you sleep peacefully at such a time? 
Sleep is a great darkness in which nothing is perceived; 
Day by day it deceives and robs you of edification. 
Through sleep the mind is covered, so that nothing is perceived; 
How can you sleep when, in this way, you are experiencing great loss? 


In this way, through such causes and conditions, you should rebuke the 
impediments of drowsiness and sleep. You should be startled by and aware 
of the transiency [of the world], and decrease your sleep so that you will not 
be covered by languidness. If your mind is heavy with the gloom of drowsi- 
ness, the Zen "alarm" and staff should be utilized to remove it. 


refers to the parable of a person shot by 
an arrow, used to illustrate the uselessness 
of metaphysical speculation. WARREN, 
Buddhism in Translations (1977, 117-23), 
translates the version from the Majjhima- 
Nikaya on "Questions which Tend Not to 
Edification": 


It is as if, Malunkyaputta, a man had been 
wounded by an arrow thickly smeared 
with poison, and his friends and com- 
panions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were 
to procure for him a physician or sur- 
geon; and the sick man were to say, “I will 
not have this arrow taken out until I have 
learnt whether the man who wounded 
me belonged to the warrior caste, or to 
the Brahman caste, or to the agricultural 
caste, or to the menial caste..." 

In exactly the same way, Malunkyaputta, 
any one who should say, "I will not lead 
the religious life under The Blessed One 
until The Blessed One shall elucidate to 
me either that the world is eternal, or 
that the world is not eternal,... or that 
the saint neither exists nor does not 
exist after death"; that person would die, 
Malunkyaputta, before The Tathagata 
had ever elucidated this to him. 


Like going into battle and being 
caught between naked [drawn] swords 
An is Rei AN fl: the Taisho edition has the 
character ij ("both") modifying sword, so 
it could be translated "facing the double 
blades [of your enemy] in battle.” Sekigu- 
chi's edition (following the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25, 184c2; see also the quotation of this 
verse in Mo-ho chih-kuan, T 46.45a6) has 
the character H (“white, naked"), so the 
passage could be translated: “going into 
battle and facing the naked swords [of 
your enemy]? 


Zen "alarm" $58: a device used during 
meditation to assist in keeping awake. It 
is balanced on top of your head, so that if 
one becomes drowsy and the head droops, 
it falls off and wakes you up. Or, according 
to SOOTHILL, "a piece of wood so hung as 
to strike the monk's head when he nodded 
in sleep.” It is not clear what shape this 
device takes; NAKAMURA (856) describes 
it as a piece of wood that one hangs on the 
ear with a string; the Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 
46.45b17) mentions a “ball of threads.” In 
any case, it is not in use any more, and my 
colleagues (including those who had spent 
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4. Rejecting Restlessness and Remorse 


Fourth is rejecting the impediment of restlessness and remorse. 

There are three kinds of restlessness. First is physical restlessness, sec- 
ond is verbal restlessness, and third is mental restlessness. Physical restless- 
ness means that the body likes to play and move around and be involved 
in various amusements. It does not stay still for long in a sitting position. 
Verbal restlessness means that people take delight in singing, and in argu- 
ing over what is right or wrong, indulging in vain quarreling and worldly 
gossip. Mental restlessness means that the senses of the mind are licentious, 
arbitrarily distracted by external objects, and indulge in conceptualizations, 
literary arts, secular techniques, and all manners of evil notions and con- 
ceptions [of discursive thought (vitarka, vicdra)]. This is called the restless- 
ness of the mind. Restlessness will destroy the mind of one who is home- 
departed. There are people who try to restrain their minds, but are not able 
to attain such concentration. How much more difficult is it for people who 
are restless and distracted! People who are restless and distracted are like 
a drunk elephant without a hook or an unbridled camel; how can they be 


controlled? It is like the verses [in the Ta chih tu lun say]: 


You who have shaven your head and taken the dyed robe [of a monk], 
And beg for your food with earthen bowls; 
How can you take pleasure in the restlessness of clinging to amusements, 
Or licentious pursuit of passions, thus losing the benefits of the Dharma? 


many years in Zen monasteries) could not 
identify exactly what it was. I do have in 
my possession an attempted reproduc- 
tion based on a thirteenth-century "por- 
trait" of Chih-i owned by Enryaku-ji on 
Mount Hiei. It consists of a small piece of 
wood about seven centimeters in diameter 
and one centimeter thick, with the lower 
inside hollowed out so that the piece can 
rest lightly on top of your head, threaded 
by a string that hangs on both sides of 
your head. This reproduction was made 
in 1997 by members of the Tendai school 
in Japan as part of the commemoration of 
the 1400th anniversary of Chih-i5 death. 

Staff #: a stick, often made of bamboo, 
used to wake up drowsy meditators by 
striking them on the shoulder at the base 
of the neck. 


Rejecting the impediment of restless- 


ness and remorse $515: see the exposition 
in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.184c5-20. This 
paragraph is all from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184C5-9. 

Unbridled camel RASE: lit. “camel 
with pierced nose.” The Ta chih tu lun has 
the character i instead of X, but gives X 
as a variant reading. Thus SEKIGUCHI (31) 
translates this as “camel without a [bridle 
in its] nose.’ The use of this image later in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan (57b13) more clearly 
implies this reading. On the other hand, 
the Chinese characters “nose-holes” 7 
mean “rabbit,” and Luk (1964, 120) fol- 
lows this reading to give “a mad unbridled 
elephant, rabbit, or camel which cannot 
be checked.” 

Verses: directly from the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.184c9-10 (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1018); 
Chodron (2, 788-89) translates: 
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If you do not have the benefits of the Dharma, you will also lose worldly 
pleasure. You should be aware of this fault and should quickly reject it. 

As for remorse, {remorse can be an impediment}. But if you are only 
restless and without remorse, then remorse is not an impediment. Why is 
this so? When you are [merely] restless, you are not yet in the proper condi- 
tion [to cultivate the Buddha Dharma]. Later, when you wish to realize con- 
centration, then you should have remorse [for your previous restlessness]. 
But if you grieve and are [overly] afflicted [with remorse] over your previ- 
ous actions, then this can be a mental burden, and in this way [remorse] is 
called an impediment. 

However, there are two types of remorse. First is when there is the cause 
of restlessness and then you give rise to remorse. This is as explained above 
{and is not a bad kind of remorse]. Second is that of a person who commits 
a grievous offence and is always filled with fear. [For such a person] the 
arrow of remorse has pierced the heart, and you are not able to extract it. It 
is like the verses say: 


If you do what you should not do 
And not do what you should do, 
Remorseful grief burns like fire 


The obstacle of excitement (auddhatya) 
and regret (kaukrtya). - Excitement is 
a dharma that harms the mind of the 
monastic (pravrajyácitta): if a person 
with concentrated mind (sarmgrhitacitta) 


tured by fear (bhaya). When the arrow 
of regret has entered the mind, it is 
implanted there and cannot be torn out. 
Some stanzas say: 


If he has done what he should not do, 


cannot remain faithful, then what can be 
said of a person with a scattered mind 
(viksiptacitta)? The excited person is as 
uncontrollable as a mad elephant (gand- 
hagaja) without a hook or a camel (ustra) 
with pierced nose. Some stanzas say: 


"You have shaved your head; you have 
put on the kásáya; holding the clay beg- 
ging-bowl (patra), you go to beg your 
food. Why do you still take pleasure in 
excitement? You will lose the profits of 
the religious life after having [already] 
renounced the joys of the world.” 


If he has not done what he should have 
done, 

He is burned by the fire of regret. 

Later, he will fall into the bad destinies. 

A man can regret his crime; 

After having regretted it, he [should] 
forget it. 

In this way his mind will find peace. 

He should not think [of his mistakes] 
incessantly. 

There are two kinds of regrets, 
According to whether there was omis- 
sion or performance. 

To attach your mind to such remorse 


The verses say: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184c11-20 (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1018), 
immediately after the previous quote. 
Chodron (2, 789) translates: 


Is the mark of a fool. 

One must not give oneself up to regret 
Because [the good] that one has omit- 
ted doing one can always do; 

And the bad that one has committed, 
One cannot help having already done it. 


The person who is prey to regret 
(kaukrtya) is like a criminal always tor- 
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And in the next world you fall into an evil destiny. 
If people who commit offences are able to be remorseful, 

Then they should not grieve further over what they have already repented. 
Then their minds can rest at peace 

And should not constantly be mindful of or attached [to past offences]. 
There are two kinds of [attachment to] remorse; 

That you did not do what you should do, 
Or have done what you should not do, 

[Such attachment is] the characteristic of a foolish person. 
You should not cling to remorse 

Since what you have not done, you are [still] able to do, 
And evil deeds that have already been done 

Cannot be undone. 


{In this way, through such causes and conditions, you should renounce 
the impediments of restlessness and remorse, and your mind will always be 
pure and not covered with impediments.} 


5. Rejecting Doubt 


Fifth is rejecting the impediment of doubt. [This is an impediment] because 
doubt covers [and obstructs] the mind, so that you no longer have faith in 
the various Dharma teachings [of the Buddha]. Since you do not have faith, 
the Buddha-dharma is empty and there is nothing to reap. It is like people 
who enter into a mountain of treasures, but if they have no hands they are 
not able to take anything. However, although in general there are very many 
doubts, they are not all necessarily an obstacle to concentration. The doubts 
that are the true obstacles to meditative concentration are of three types. 
These three types of doubt are first, to doubt yourself; second, to doubt your 
teacher; and third, to doubt the [Buddha] Dharma. 

First, to doubt yourself. You may have these thoughts: “My [good] roots 
are dark and dull. The stain of my offences is profound and heavy. I am not 
the kind of person [who can attain Buddhahood].” If you doubt yourself [in 
this way], then you cannot finally attain concentration. If you wish to culti- 


Impediment of doubt $: see the expo- 
sition in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.184c21- 
185213. 

Person who enters into a mountain 
of treasures... SEAIUS A A SL GHA 
FEMKE: from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.184c23-24. Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 1019, 
translates: "Ainsi l'homme qui pénétre 
dans une montagne de joyaux (ratnagiri) 


ne peut rien recucillir s'il ma pas de mains.” 
Chodron (2, 790) translates: "Thus the 
man who goes to a mountain of jewels 
(ratnagiri) is unable to gather any if he has 
no hands.” 

In general there are many doubts ;& 
EE 4. the ssuz (T 46.464c25-26) has 
"Although the faults of doubt are very 
many" JARI EE: ES. 
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vate concentration, you should not take yourself lightly. [You should realize 
that] you have good roots from previous lives that are difficult to measure. 

Second, to doubt your teacher. [If you think,] “that person has such- 
and-such [an unappealing| demeanor and appearance, and he himself has 
no [knowledge of the] path. How can he teach me?” If you produce such 
doubt and pride, then this will hinder your meditative concentration. If you 
wish to know how to remove [this doubt, know that] which is taught in the 
Mahayana: "It is like gold in a smelly leather bag. If you covet the gold, you 
do not throw away the smelly bag.” Practitioners [of the Buddhist path] are 
like this. Even if the teacher is not pure, you should think of him as corre- 
sponding to the Buddha. {Such matters are clarified in the treatise [of the Ta 
chih tu lun], and discussed extensively therein.) 

Third, to doubt the Dharma. People of this world are exceedingly 
attached to their own thoughts, and are not able to have faith in the 
[Buddha] Dharma they have received, and put it into practice with rever- 
ence. If you arouse suspicion, then the Dharma will not permeate your 
minds. Why is this so? This meaning of doubt as an obstacle is as explained 


in the verses [of the Ta chih tu lun]: 


When a person is at a crossroads, 


If he hesitates with doubt, he will get nowhere. 
With regard to the true marks of reality 


Doubt is also the same. 


Taught in the Mahayana Jy (i5 Pit: 
or, “in the Ta chih tu lun” The ssuz (T 
46.465a2) has Eas Ay am P an. 

Gold in a smelly leather bag WER 
H£: this is a relatively common image in 
Buddhist texts, also as a metaphor for the 
Buddha-nature. SEKIGUCHI (1974, 67) cites 
the ninety-sixth fascicle of the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.783, but this must be a misprint 
because the Ta chih tu lun only goes up to 
T 25.756. The ninety-sixth fascicle is on T 
25.728-733, but I failed to find any refer- 
ence to gold in a smelly leather bag in this 
section. Perhaps the reference is to a pas- 
sage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.414c8-10, 
which speaks of “jewels in a foul bag" in 
the context of discussing how to respond 
to an “evil teacher,’ or to a similar passage 
at 274C13-15. 

Verses: see the Ta chih tu lun, T 


25.184c25-185a5 (Lamotte, Le Traité 2, 
1019); Chodron (2, 790-91), translates: 


The person at the crossroads 
Who hesitates goes nowhere. 
It is the same for doubt 
About the true nature of dharmas. 
As a result of doubt, one does not dili- 
gently seek 
The true nature of dharmas. 
Doubt is the outcome of ignorance 
(avidya); 
It is the worst of all the evils. 
In regard to good and bad dharmas, 
Samsara and nirvana, 
The absolute truth (tathatà) and dharmata. 
One should not conceive any doubt. 
If you conceive doubts, 
The king of death and his jailers will 
enchain you; 
Like the gazelle taken by the lion, 
You will find no way to escape. 
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Because of doubt you cannot diligently seek 
The true mark of reality. 
This doubt arises from ignorance 
And is an evil within evil. 
Among dharmas that are good and not good, 
Such as nirvana and samsara, 
There is certainly a Dharma that is truly real. 
You should not give rise to doubt about this. 
If you embrace doubt and suspicion, 
It will be like being the bound prisoner of the lord of death, 
Like a deer captured by a lion, 
And you will not be able to attain liberation. 
Although there is doubt in the world, 
You should follow the sublime and good [Buddha] Dharma. 
It is like perceiving at the crossroads 
The beneficial and favorable way you should go. 


Next, faith allows you to enter into and realize the Buddha Dharma. 
If you do not have faith, even if you are in the presence of the Buddha 
Dharma, you will not reap any benefits. Such are the various causes and 
conditions by which you can be aware of and know the faults of doubt, and 
you should quickly reject them. 


[Summary] 


Question: There are innumerable and immeasurable dust-like phenomena 
that are not good. Why do you merely reject these five categories? 

Answer: These five impediments include the three poisons [of greed, 
anger, and ignorance, which include all bad phenomena], and combinations 
of them. These are the basic categories that embrace 84,000 dust-like afflic- 
tions. First, the impediments of covetous desires are the poison of greed. 
Second, the impediments of hateful anger are the poison of anger. Third, the 
two [impediments] of drowsiness and doubt are the poison of ignorance. 
Fourth, the impediments of restlessness and remorse are a combination 
[of the three poisons]. Together they form four categories of afflictions, 
with each one containing 21,000 afflictions. The four together thus include 


Although here below there may always You should follow the sublime and 

be doubts, good Dharma & EW Æ ik: the ssuz 
It is important to follow the Holy (T 46.465a16) has “One should follow 
Dharma. and rejoice in the good Dharma [of the 

The person who comes across a fork in Buddha]" BE Bie. 

the road Each one containing 21,000 afflictions 


Should always take the good Path. —th 4 #— T: there are many possible 
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84,000 [afflictions]. Thus if you remove these five impediments, you have 
removed all of the non-good dharmas. 

The practitioner, with such causes and conditions, rejects these five 
impediments. It is like when a person deep in debt is freed [of his debts], or 
when a very sick person is healed, or when a starving person reaches a land 
of abundance, or when one escapes from evil bandits to a safe place and is 
out of danger. A practitioner is also like this. By removing these five kinds of 
impediments, your mind is at peace, pure, and joyful. It is like when the sun 
and moon are covered and impeded by five things: smoke, clouds, dust, fog, 
or an eclipse, and they are not able to shine forth. Peoples minds are also the 
same [in being covered and obstructed]. 


Chapter Four: Regulating Your Life [465b4-466c4] 


{When you first begin to learn sitting in meditation (zazen), if you wish to 
cultivate teachings of the Buddhas of all the ten directions of the past, pres- 
ent, and future, then you should first arouse a great vow to save and liberate 
all sentient beings, and vow to seek the supreme path of the Buddha. You 


ways to reach this number. Luk (1964, 
123) notes: “21,000 evils = 250 X 4X 3X 7: 
i.e. 250 precepts for a monk, multiplied by 
the four states of walking, standing, sitting 
and reclining; then by the three propen- 
sities of those decided for the Dharma, 
those for heresy, and the undecided; and 
then by the seven deeds, namely: killing, 
stealing, unchastity, lying, double-tongue, 
course talk and filthy language.” 

An eclipse IIZ RF: lit., “the hand 
of Rahu-asura,’ the mythical figure who 
causes eclipses of the sun and moon. 


The practitioner ... in the same way: 
this paragraph is from the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.185a9-13. Chodron (2, 791) translates: 


Removing these five obstacles is like 
escaping from the debt that you owe, cur- 
ing a serious illness, finding an oasis in 
the desert, being saved from the hands of 
brigands and finding safety (yogaksema) 
free of torment. Thus the ascetic who has 
removed the five obstacles has a pacified 
(ksema) mind, pure (vi$uddha) and joy- 
ful (sukha). The sun and moon are hid- 


den by five things: when smoke (dhüma), 
cloud (abhra), dust (rajas), fog (mahika) 
or the hand of the àsura Rahu intercepts 
them, they cannot shine; similarly, when 
a persons mind is covered by the five 
obstacles (nivarana), it can be of no use 
either to oneself or to others. 


Regulating your life 5551: unlike other 
chapters on the twenty-five means in pre- 
paring for meditative practice, this section 
does not rely on the exposition in the Ta 
chih tu lun. 

When you begin ... as explained below: 
this opening section is not found in ear- 
lier editions of the Hsiao chih-kuan but is 
included here in the Taisho edition (ssuz, 
T 46.465b5-14) as an "opening summary" 
for this chapter. SEKIGUCHI (1954, 150) 
points out that none of the other chapters 
have such an opening summary, and the 
content does not fit the context. Variant 
editions of the Hsiao chih-kuan include 
this paragraph in the section on "cessation 
as realizing the true essence of emptiness" 
in Chapter Six. 
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should be mentally firm like a diamond vajra, diligent and courageous, and 
not begrudging of your body or life. If you perfect all Buddha Dharmas, 
then you will never retrogress. Furthermore, later within your sitting [in 
meditation], you will think and ponder correctly [and with concentration, 
and you will have insight into] all phenomena and their true marks. So- 
called good, not good, and neutral dharmas; internal and external senses, 
objects, and deluded consciousness; all defiled dharmas of passionate afflic- 
tions; the conditioned, and causal dharmas of samsara and of this triple 
world; these all have their causes in the mind. Therefore it says in the The 
Sutra of the Ten Stages, 


There are no dharmas that are distinct from the triple world. 
They are the product of a single mind. 


If you know that the mind is without a [substantial] nature, then [you real- 
ize that] all phenomena are unreal. If the mind is undefiled by attachments, 
then all karmic actions in this cycle of birth-and-death will cease. When 
you contemplate in this way, then you should begin practicing and cultivat- 
ing [the path] as explained below.) 


What is referred to by the term "regulating"? [It refers to regulating five 
matters: 


. regulating and controlling food and drink, 
. regulating and controlling sleep, 

. regulating the body, 

. regulating the breath, 

. regulating the mind.] 


Wm d» W N m 


Now I will borrow a familiar analogy to illustrate these matters. When a 
potter wishes to make various vessels, first he must have good and malleable 
clay, which he kneads so that it is not too hard and not too soft, and which 
can then be used on the wheel. Again, it is like playing a harp. First you must 
tune the strings so that they are neither too tight nor too loose, and then you 


There are no dharmas ... a single mind the turning of the mind. 
= FES A MERE — LF: see the Treatise on Like playing a harp ... ADR By RE sh] f; 
the Ten Stages, T 26.169a15-20, which says: — 4 &/4&&Hr: this analogy is reminiscent of 
The sūtra says: The bodhisattva has the the story of the Buddha who abandoned 
following thought, that the triple world his ascetic practice and sought a middle 
and its vain delusions are merely the way between asceticism and hedonism 
product of a single mind. after overhearing a musician teach his 
The treatise says, “Merely the product of pupil that in order to play beautiful music, 
a single mind" means that all things in the strings of a harp must be adjusted nei- 
the triple world are only [the results of] ther too tight nor too loose. 
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can begin playing and produce wonderful music. It is the same for a practi- 
tioner who cultivates the mind [by sitting in meditation]. You must regulate 
well these five matters and muster a proper harmony, and thus make it easy 
to arouse concentration (samadhi). If these matters are not regulated, you 
will be faced with many obstacles and difficulties, and it will be difficult for 
good roots to arise. 


First is regulating food. The basic function of food is to provide nourish- 
ment [to satisfy hunger] for the body so that you can advance on the path. 
If you have too much food and are satiated, then your breath will quicken, 
your body will be bloated, and your circulation will be sluggish. This will 
cause the mind to be closed and obstructed, so that when you sit [in medi- 
tation] your thoughts will not be calm. If you do not have enough food, 
the body will be weak and the mind despondent, and your thinking will be 
unsteady. Neither of these [extremes] are conducive to attaining the way of 
concentration (samadhi). 

If you eat things touched by impurity, this will cause your mind to 
become dark and delusionary. If you eat things that are not appropriate, this 
will tend to make you sick, because you violate [the balance of] the four ele- 
ments. This is a preliminary [condition] for cultivating samadhic concentra- 
tion; it should be carefully respected. Therefore the sütras say: 


If the body is serene, then the Way thrives. 

You should know the appropriate amount of food and drink. 
Always blissfully stay in a quiet place, 

Where the mind can be quiet, and blissfully make diligent efforts. 
This is called the teaching of the Buddhas. 


Breath will quicken 2: or, “spirit will 
be on edge.” Lit., “the ki/chi will quicken’; 


translating, “food that is defiled #% or con- 
taminated i$" 


LUK (1964, 124) translates this phrase 
as "out of breath,” but it could refer to 
a psychological unbalance caused by an 
increase of ki/chi energy. 

Eat things touched by impurity #45 < 
VJ: this could refer to food that is “defiled” 
by being handled by impure people or in 
an impure way, reflecting a discrimina- 
tory attitude toward certain people, or an 
expectation of certain regulations in the 
preparation of food. However, a variant 
reading has x75) instead of $358, imply- 
ing simply contaminated or rotten food, 
which would make you physically sick. 
SEKIGUCHI (1978, 41) has it both ways by 


Four elements lU X: the “four great ele- 
ments" of earth, water, fire, and wind. In 
the Chinese world view, these four ele- 
ments must maintain a proper balance for 
you to enjoy physical and mental health. 
See, for example, SALGUERO 2014. 


If the body ... teaching of all Buddhas: 
DHARMAMITRA (2009, 218) attributes this 
quote as follows: 

The first “quote” (4 Hill Fé) is actually a 
condensing paraphrase of an idea found 
in multiple locations in the Agamas and 
other Indian Buddhist canonical works. 
(It is not found as a direct quote in a 
digital search of the extant Indian-origin 
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Second is regulating sleep. Sleep is [a time when the mind is] dark and 
covered with delusion, and should not be allowed free rein. If you sleep 
excessively, you not only sacrifice [the opportunity for] cultivating the 
noble Dharma, but you also lose the ability [to do so]; your thoughts are 
led into darkness, and good roots are degraded. You should be aware of the 
transiency [of all things], and regulate and overcome sleep, thus purifying 
your spirit so that your thoughts are clear and pure. In this way you are able 
to dwell in a noble state, in which samadhic concentration is manifested. 


Therefore a sūtra says, 


You should not give up [meditating in order to sleep] either in the early evening 
nor late in the night.... Do not allow sleep to cause you to lead your entire life 
in vain and without attainment. You should be mindful that the fire of tran- 
siency burns up the world. Quickly seek your own deliverance without sleeping 


[excessively]. 


Third is regulating the body, fourth is regulating your breathing, and 
fifth is regulating the mind [or your thoughts]. These three should be 


canon.) In the extant early Chinese ori- 
gin canon, it is found as a direct quote 
only in a Pureland sütra commentary 
(MARRAK -T 37.1755.308b) where 
the phrasing is virtually identical (ZZ 
BB RE). 

As for the quatrain, it is found in three 
closely related editions of the monastic 
moral code translated by Buddhayasas, 
theearly sixth century north Indian trans- 
lator (U147 £& H5 HAA — T 22.1429.1022b; 
ARE — T 22.1430.1020a; POS It AE 
WAR — T 22.1431.1040b). 

Dark 1&8: the characters here are the 
standard translation of avidya, ignorance, 
but in this context carry the nuance of 
their characters which literally mean “no 
illumination.” 

Early evening nor late in the night #) 
f& f&1& : either in the period between 6:00- 
10:00 PM Or between 2:00-6:00 AM This 
leaves only four hours, between 10:00 PM 
to 2:00 AM, for sleeping? 

A sütra says: this quote is from the 
I-chiao ching, T #389, 12.1111a27- b3. The 
context reads: 


You monks! During the day diligently 
cultivate good dharmas without losing 
a second. Do not give up either in the 
early evening nor late in the night. In the 
middle of the night [10:00 PM to 2:00 
AM; or "throughout the night"] chant the 
sütras until your breath is exhausted. You 
should not allow sleep to cause you to lead 
your entire life in vain and without attain- 
ment. Always be mindful that the fire of 
transiency burns up the world. Quickly 
seek your own deliverance without sleep- 
ing. The bandits of afflictions constantly 
seek to murder people.... [and so forth.) 
This quote implies that one should not 
sleep at all! For a more moderate stance 
with regard to sleep, see the exposition on 
this issue in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 47b3-8. 


Regulating the body, breathing, and 
mind = #44 Uus E tial: what follows 
here is the most famous and frequently 
quoted passage of the Hsiao chih-kuan, 
and the most influential Chinese text on 
how to sit in meditation (SEKIGUCHI 1954, 
156). Most later Ch'an/Zen meditation 
manuals can be traced back to this text 
(see BIELEFELDT 1990). 
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applied concurrently, and not explained separately, except that there are 
[distinctions with regard to what comes] first, in the middle, and last. [Also] 
the methods are not the same; that is, there are differences in their features 
with regard to entering, abiding in, and emerging from [meditation]. 


1. [Regulating the three matters and entering meditation] Regulating 
the body when you first wish to enter meditation is as follows. If as a practi- 
tioner you wish to enter the concentration of samadhi, you should regulate 
the body suitably. Even when you are not [sitting] in meditative concen- 
tration, your actions should all be precisely examined and under control, 
whether you are walking or standing, progressing or stopping, moving or 
at rest. If your actions are rough and crude, then your breathing will also be 
rough. If your breathing is rough, then your thoughts will be scattered and 
difficult to manage. If you try to sit [in meditation] in such a condition, your 
thoughts will be troubled and not peaceful or harmonious. Even though 
physically you are not [sitting] in meditation, still you must be careful. By 
initially making such preparations, later when you begin [physically sitting 
in] meditation, you can be mentally and physically relaxed [and ready for 
meditating]. 

When you reach the seat [on which you sit in meditation], you should 
first compose the place where you sit, so that everything is calm and relaxed, 
and there are no distracting hindrances for a long time. 

Next, you should sit in a proper cross-legged position. If you sit in a 
half-lotus position, the left leg should be placed on top of the right leg and 
drawn close to the torso. The toes of the left foot should be aligned with the 
right thigh, and the toes of the right foot aligned with the left thigh. If you 
wish to sit in a full lotus position, then the right leg should [also] be placed 
on top of the left leg [after the left foot is placed on the right thigh]. 

Next, loosen the belt of your robe and fix it properly [that is, comfort- 
ably loose, but not too loose], so that it does not fall off while you are sitting. 
Then you should arrange your hands by placing the left hand palms-up on 
[the palm of] the right hand. Straightaway place the overlapping hands 
aligned with and on top of the left leg, and draw them close to the torso. 
Your mind should be calm and relaxed. 

Next, you should straighten the body, making the body erect. First you 
should shake your body and limbs seven or eight times, like a masseur, [to 


Regulating the body 385: some edi- ing the cushion and so forth so that every- 
tions have “regulate the three matters" # thing is in place and ready for sitting in 
=# instead of just "regulate the body.” meditation, but also more generally com- 

Compose the place where you sit Æ% pose both your thoughts and environment 
44: this may refer to physically arrang- in preparation for sitting. 
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relax the body] so that there is no unbalanced strain left in [the joints of] the 
arms and legs. When this is done, straighten your back so that your back- 
bone is neither curved nor bent. Next, straighten your head and neck so that 
your nose is aligned with your navel, neither to the side or at a slant, neither 
facing downward nor upward, but staying perfectly level. 

Next, exhale all impure air through your mouth. The way you should 
exhale air is as follows: open your mouth to expel air, neither too roughly 
or too quickly, deliberately discharging the air smoothly and continuously, 
exhaling the breath and discharging the air until you think that there is no 
corner of the body [where the air is] not discharged [of impure air]. Then 
close the mouth and inhale fresh air through the nose. Go through this 
process three times. If the body and breath are regulated and harmonious, 
one time is sufficient. 

Next, [during meditation] you should keep your mouth closed. Your 
[upper] lips and teeth should just barely touch [the lower], and your tongue 
should be turned up toward the palate. Next, you should close your eyes so 
that the light from the outside is just barely shut out. You should sit straight 
with your body erect, like a stone anchor. Do not allow your torso, neck, or 
four limbs to shake or sway indiscriminately. 

This is the method for regulating the body when you first enter medita- 
tive concentration. The essence of the matter is to regulate the body while 
being neither too sedate nor too quick. 


Fourth [or Second], the method for regulating your breathing when 
you first enter meditation [is as follows]. There are four types of breath- 
ing: first, [blowing like the] wind; second, gasping; third, coarse [regular 
breathing]; and fourth, restful. The first three are the marks of unregulated 
[breathing]; the final one is the mark of regulated [breathing]. 

What are the marks of [breathing that is blowing like the] “wind”? 
When you are sitting [in meditation], you become aware that the breaths 
that go in and out of your nose are making a sound like the wind. 

What are the marks of "gasping"? When you are sitting [in meditation], 
though [your breathing] is quiet, it is obstructed and does not flow freely; 
this is the mark of “gasping.” 

What are the marks of "coarse" [regular breathing]? When you are 


There is no corner of the body not dis- that has "stone anchor Dharmamitra 
charged AAKA sz: lit., “no place in the — (2009, 85) has “stele.” 
hundred veins.’ Fourth: some variants have “second,” 
Stone anchor $4: some variant texts counting breathing as the second of the 
have “boulder” RA, but SEKIGUCHI (1954, interrelated triad of regulating the body, 
75; 1978, 44) follows the textual variant breath, and mind. 
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sitting [in meditation], though [your breathing] is smooth and quiet 
and unobstructed, yet it is not fine; this is the mark of "coarse" [regular 
breathing]. 

What are the marks of restful [breathing]? When it is not audible, nor 
obstructed, nor coarse, continuously exhaling and inhaling in a way that is 
barely perceptible, resulting in a calm and peaceful spirit and joyful feelings. 
These are the marks of restful [breathing]. 

If you maintain wind[-like breathing], [your thoughts will be] scat- 
tered. If you maintain "gasping"[-like breathing], [your meditation will be] 
obstructed. If you maintain "coarse" [breathing], you will become tired. If 
you maintain restful [breathing], you will [attain] concentration (samadhi). 
If you have the three marks of wind-like, gasping, and coarse [breathing] 
when you sit in meditation, this is called “unregulated” [breathing]; those 
who are using their minds [to meditate in such a situation] will find their 
minds troubled and will find it difficult for their minds to be settled and 
concentrated. 

If you wish to regulate these things, you should rely on three methods. 
First, calm the mind by fixing it on the lower part [of the body]. Second, 
relax the body. Third, conceive of your breath as exhaling and inhaling with- 
out obstruction from all the pores [of your body]. If your mind is refined, 
then you will breathe naturally and imperceptibly. If your breathing is regu- 
lated, then no trouble will arise, and your mind will be easily be settled and 
concentrated. 

This is called the method for regulating breathing for the practitioner 
who first enters meditative concentration. The essence of the matter in regu- 
lating your breathing is to be neither harsh nor [too] smooth. 


Fifth, regulating the mind when you first enters meditation involves 
three meanings: first, entering; second, abiding; and third, emerging from 
[meditation]. 

First, entering meditation involves two meanings. One is the control 
and overcoming of disorderly thoughts, and keeping [the mind] from stray- 
ing unbridled. Second is that you should restrain [the mind from being 
excessively] depressed, excited, sedate, or quick [or excited]. 

What are the marks of being depressed? If, when you are sitting [in 
meditation], your mind is dull, dark, and unmanageable, and your head 
droops; these are the marks of being depressed. At such times you should 
fixate your thoughts on the tip of your nose, and lead your thoughts to dwell 
on present conditions instead of being scattered and distracted; this should 
cure the depression. 

What are the marks of being excited? If, when you are sitting [in 
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meditation], the body tends to sway and move and is unstable, and your 
thoughts are concerned with external conditions; these are the marks of 
being excited. At such times you should steady your mind by facing down 
and fixate on your navel, thus controlling your disturbed thoughts. Then 
your mind will be concentrated and settled, and it will be easy to relax and 
compose your mind. 

The essence of the matter is to be neither [too] depressed nor excited. 
These are the features of a regulated mind. [But] such a concentrated and 
settled mind still has the features of being [too] sedate or quick. 

The features of a settled and concentrated mind that has the malady of 
being [too] "quick" [or excited] is as follows. This is caused by a situation 
when, sitting [in meditation], [you forcibly attempt to] gather your thoughts 
and thus enter concentration (samadhi), and [the focus of your concentra- 
tion] arises up to your chest and you feel a quick pain. Such a mind should 
be calmed down, so that the breathing energy flows back down [to the belly] 
and the malady is spontaneously healed. 

The features of [a settled and concentrated] mind that has the malady 
of being [too] "sedate" is as follows. When your thoughts and attention are 
scattered and slack, and your body relishes swaying [from the right path], 
or your mouth waters or [your thoughts] become dark and gloomy; at such 
times you should control yourself and quicken your thoughts, concentrate 
your mind on the surrounding conditions, and get a hold of your physical 
condition. This should cure your mind [of being overly sedate]. 

The marks of being "coarse" or [too] "smooth" [and how to overcome 
them] should be known by inferring from the above discussion. 

[In sum,] these are the methods for regulating the mind when you first 
enter concentrative meditation. Now, when you enter concentrative medita- 
tion, basically you advance from the coarse to the fine. The body is “coarse,” 
the breath is in the middle [between "coarse" and "fine"], and the mind is 
the most fine and quiescent. By regulating the coarse, you advance to the 
fine, and thus the mind is calmed and quieted. These are the means for first 
entering into concentrative meditation. They are called "regulating the two 
matters when you first enter into concentrative meditation.” 


Second, regulating the three matters while abiding in sitting [in medita- 
tion] is as follows. A practitioner should stick to the scheduled sitting time, 
whether a sitting session is long or short. You should gather and compose 
your thoughts whether it lasts for twelve hours, or whether it is for one, two, 
or three hours. During this time you should be aware of whether or not your 
body, breathing, and mind are [properly] regulated. 

When you sit, if you notice that though you have composed your body, 
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it is either too sedate, or too excited, or inclined, or curved, or drooped, or 
too high, or the body is not erect; correct these things as you become aware 
of them. Always be calm and tranquil, without being too sedate or excited, 
staying level-headed and with a correct posture. 

Next, while in the middle of sitting, [it may happen that] the body may 
be composed but the breath becomes unregulated. The features of such 
unregulated [breathing] is as explained above— [breathing like] the wind, 
gasping, or coarse and quick so that the body swells up and is bloated; in 
such cases you should use the methods explained above to rectify the situa- 
tion, so that your breathing is continuous though barely perceptible. 

Next, while in the middle of sitting, and though both the body and 
breathing are regulated, the mind may become depressed or excited, [too] 
sedate or quick, and unstable. When you become aware of such matters, you 
should use the above methods to regulate and control them appropriately. 

These three matters [of the body, breathing, and the mind] do not 
have any specific order [as to which should come first or last]. They should 
be regulated appropriately according to when they become unregulated. 
Within a single sitting session, the three matters of the body, breath, and 
mind should be regulated appropriately so that these matters do not hinder 
[your concentrated meditation], so that there is harmony. This will remove 
any maladies, obstructions will not arise, and the way of concentrative 
meditation will be mastered. 


Regulating the three matters when emerging [from meditation] is as 
follows. When the practitioner finishes [a session of] sitting in medita- 
tion, and wishes to emerge from concentrative meditation, you should first 
release the mind [from its concentration], open the mouth and exhale your 
breath, and be aware of [the breath exhaling] from all corners of your body 
and scattering according to your will. Then move or shake your body ever 
so slightly. Next, move your shoulders, arms and hands, and your head 
and neck; then move your two feet so that all [your body] becomes relaxed 
and supple. Next, rub your hair and the pores all over your body with your 
hands. Next, rub your palms to make them warm, place them over your two 
eyes, and then open them. Wait until your body stops releasing hot sweat, 
and then come and go as you see fit. 

If you are not careful [in these matters], then even if you attain a stable 
mind while sitting but emerge from this state too abruptly, some of the fine 
dharmas [from your state of concentration] will not be scattered but remain 


And then open them /4{& Bil <: while your hands are still placed over the eyes so that 
you will not be blinded by the sudden light? 
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in your body, and lead to headaches and pain in the joints, as if you have 
rheumatism. Then when you sit [in meditation] at a later time, you may be 
troubled and uneasy. Therefore you should try to emerge from concentrative 


meditation each time with great care. 


These are the methods for regulating the body, breath, and mind while 
emerging from concentrative meditation. [In this case,] you advance from 
the fine to the crude. Thus you should be careful to do well in entering, abid- 


ing, and emerging from [meditation]. 


Therefore [I have said elsewhere] in a verse: 


There are stages of advancing in and stopping [meditation], 
Though there are no [substantial] differences between the coarse and the fine. 
It is analogous to training a good horse: 


It comes and goes as you wish. 


The Lotus Sūtra says, 


This great assembly of bodhisattvas and so forth, after an immeasurable thou- 
sands of millions of billions of eons, attain the Buddhist way because of their 
diligent practice and dedication. They well enter, abide, and emerge from 
immeasurable hundreds of thousands of millions of billions of samadhis, attain 
great supranormal powers from their long cultivation of noble practices, and 


are well able to gradually inculcate all good dharmas. 


Chapter Five: Five Supplementary Practices [466c5-26] 


The cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation must include some supple- 
mentary [skillful] means. There are five of these{, namely: 


In a verse: see the opening section of 
the Oral Teachings on Meditation by T'ien- 
tai Master Chih-i RAE Kipre Cak, T 
#1919, 46.581a22-23. The Taishó text has 
another line, which reads: 

If you are constantly able to be respectful 
and discreet, 
You can calm the body and mind and 
enter meditation. 


The Lotus Sutra: see T 9.41c16-19. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sutra, 234 [214]), has: 

Now the bodhisattvas in this great mul- 

titude for incalculable thousands of 

myriads of millions of kalpas, for the 

sake of the Buddha Path, have already 

striven to practice with vigorous perse- 


verance; have skillfully entered, or left, 
or remained in incalculable hundreds 
of thousands of myriads of millions of 
samadhis; have attained great super- 
natural penetration; have long perfected 
brahman-conduct; well and ably by 
degrees have practiced sundry whole- 
some dharmas; and have acquired skill 
in questioning and answering. 


Supplementary practices 7; £17: this 
list of five supplementary "methods" 
closely follows the terse explanations in 
the Ta chih tu lun, T 25. 185a14-20. The 
opening sentence for each item is taken 
from aline in the Ta chih tu lun. For details 
see the notes at Mo-ho chih-kuan 48212. 
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1. zeal [for enlightenment], aK 
2. diligence, TR 
3. mindfulness a 
4. skillful discernment 1528 
5. single-minded [concentration]] — b 


First, “zeal” refers to the yearning to be free or separate from all deluded 
conceptions and perversions of this world, and the yearning to attain all the 
teachings of dhyana wisdom. This [yearning] is also called “aspiring, “vow- 
ing, having a “fondness for,’ or “taking delight in" [the Buddha Dharma]. 
A person [who is to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation should] aspire 
for, vow [to attain], have a fondness for, and take delight in all the profound 
Dharma teachings; therefore this is called “zeal” [or “yearning” ]. It is as 
the Buddha says, “All good dharmas are based on zeal [for the Buddha 


Dharma].” 


Second, diligence means to be firm in upholding the precepts and 
rejecting the five impediments, and to resolutely [practice meditation] 
without giving up, both in the early evening and late at night. This is analo- 
gous to, when rubbing [sticks together to make] fire, not stopping until it 
becomes hot [and flames arise]. This is called “diligence,” {a dharma for 
[attaining] the good path}. As the Buddha said to Ananda, the Buddhas 
single-mindedly strive with diligence and thus attain perfect wisdom. How 


much more so for the other good dharmas. 


Zeal &X: the character used here means 
“desire,” but in this context refers to a pure 
or undefiled good desire, or zeal or aspira- 
tion, for enlightenment, rather than a self- 
ish and sensual passionate desire. Hence 
in some cases I use the term “yearning.” 


All good dharmas are based on zeal 
— OIE RBH A: SEKIGUCHI (1974, 90) 
refers to the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.249c, 
though the phrase at line 17 (—WiERB 
#22) is a bit different. Chodron (3, 1351) 
translates the context: 
Zeal is the action taken at the begin- 
ning and, when zeal is developed, it has 
the name of exertion. This is what the 
Buddha said: "All dharmas have zeal 
as their root" (chandamulakah sarve 
dharmah). Zeal is like a thirsty man who 
wants to find something to drink; exer- 
tion is like the means (upáya) used to 


seek something to drink. Zeal is mind 
(citta), desire to find: exertion serves 
to realize the thing. Zeal comes from 
a mental action (manakarman); exer- 
tion comes from three actions: [mental 
action, vocal action and physical action]. 
Zeal is internal; exertion is external. 

As the Buddha said to Ananda, the 
Buddhas single-mindedly strive with 
diligence and thus attain perfect wisdom 
(sambodhi). How much more so for the 
other good dharmas If i bj $E , 48 He —-L> 
$E BL E teo eR BE: a rephras- 
ing of a passage from the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.249C249C26-29. Note that here it uses 
the term “other good dharmas” REH, 
where the original speaks of "other [fac- 
tors of the] path" #318. Chodron (3, 1352) 
translates the context: 

It is said that one day the Buddha said 
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Third, mindfulness means to be mindful of the deceitfulness and 
despicableness of this world, and to be mindful of the nobility and honor 
of dhyana concentration [and wisdom]. If you attain dhyana concentration, 
you will be fully endowed with undefiled wisdom, all supranormal powers, 
supreme enlightenment, and the ability to save sentient beings. These are 
matters that should be honored; therefore this is called “mindfulness.” 


Fourth, skillful discernment means to carefully measure and discern 
the respective costs and benefits, the lightness and profundity, of worldly 
pleasures and the bliss of dhyana concentration and wisdom. What does 
this involve? Worldly pleasures consist of a little pleasure and a lot of pain; 
they are deceitful and empty, and without real [bliss]. These are the costs 
and the lightness [of worldly pleasures]. The bliss of dhyana concentration 
and wisdom[, on the other hand,] is undefiled, unconditioned, quiescent, 
and boundless; it is forever free from the cycle of birth-and-death; it is 
far removed from suffering. These are the benefits and the profundity [of 
dhyana concentration and wisdom]. Since one makes such distinctions, this 
is called “skillful discernment.” 


Fifth, single-minded [concentration] means to discern mindfully and 
to clearly perceive that the world should be shunned and abhorred, and to 
know well that the merits of concentration and wisdom should be honored 
and respected. Then you should single-mindedly and with determination 
cultivate cessation-and-contemplation. Your mind should be hard like a dia- 
mond, so that it cannot be destroyed either by heretics or the demonic host. 
Even when you feel empty and you fear that no results are being obtained, 
you do not turn back easily; this is called “single-mindedness.” 

This [approach] is analogous to a traveler who should first know about 
the road and its possible obstacles [before starting a journey], and then 
single-mindedly and with determination proceeds on the road. Skillful dis- 
cernment and single-mindedness are like this. Therefore it says {in a sütra]: 


to Ananda: “Preach the Dharma to with a start and said to Ananda: “Ananda, 
the bhiksus; my back hurts (prsthi ma are you praising exertion” (pratibhatam 
avilayati); I am going to rest for a while.’ ta Ananda viryam)? Ananda answered "I 


Then the Bhagavat folded his upper gar- am praising it.” And this happened three 


ment in four (caturgunam uttarasangam times. Then the Buddha said: “Good, 
prajnapya), spread it on the ground 


and with his cloak (samgati) as a pil- - 
low (bimbohana), lay down. Ananda supreme perfect enlightenment (viryam 


preached the seven factors of enlight- ásevitam anuttarasamyaksambodhaye) 
enment (saptasambodhyanga). When and all the more so to the other Bodhis.” 
he had come to the factor 'exertion' Bb sS BOE SEU EE TRIES EENS RE 
(viryasambodhyanga), the Buddha arose [R= HERB. 


good! Exertion well cultivated leads to the 
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Without wisdom, there is no [meaningful] dhyana meditation; 
Without dhyàna meditation, there is no [meaningful] wisdom. 


This is the meaning here. 


Chapter Six: Cultivating Proper Contemplation [466c27-469b1] 


(If you are to cultivate and study cessation-and-contemplation, you should 
carefully consider the contents of this chapter and its intent from beginning 


to end.] 


The cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation involves two types: first, 
to cultivate while sitting [in meditation], and second, to respond to objects 


as conditions arise. 


l. Sitting (466c29) 


First is to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation while sitting. The path can 
be learned within any of the four types of activity [of going, dwelling, sitting, 


Without wisdom, there is no dhyana 
meditation; without dhyana meditation, 
there is no wisdom JE T REJERR ES: 
SEKIGUCHI (1974, 90) attributes this quote 
to the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra (T 12.546c), 
but I believe a better source for the quote 
is the Dharmapada, chapter 25, verse 372; 
see T 4.572a17. This section in the Dharma- 
pada is discussing samatha-vipasyana and 
the need for a balance between medita- 
tion and wisdom. Juan Mascaro (Dham- 
mapada: The Path of Perfection, Penguin 
Books, 1973, 87) translates: 

He who has not wisdom has not contem- 
plation, and he who has not contempla- 
tion has not wisdom; but he who has 
wisdom and contemplation, he is very 
near nirvana. 

When with a mind in silent peace a 
monk enters his empty house, then he 
feels the unearthly joy of beholding the 
light of Truth. 

And when he sees in a clear vision the 
coming and going of inner events, then 
he feels the infinite joy of those who 
see the immortal THAT, the nirvana 
immortal. 


Cultivating proper contemplation iE 


{84T: or “cultivating practice properly or 
correctly,” the sixth and central chapter 
of the work. The brief presentation here 
is significant in that, despite being an 
earlier (pre-Mo-ho chih-kuan) work, it 
focuses on the threefold pattern of emp- 
tiness, conventionality, and the Middle 
that is the hallmark of Chih-i's mature 
thought. However, it pales in comparison 
to the detailed analysis in Chapter 7 of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (T 46.48c-140c), a full 
two-thirds of the entire text. 

Respond to objects as conditions arise 
FEE E: or “cultivate according to your 
conditions and in response to your situ- 
ation,” that is, to cultivate cessation-and- 
contemplation in response to and in the 
midst of any and all types of situations, 
depending on where you are and what 
you are doing, in effect cultivating ces- 
sation-and-contemplation in the midst 
of your mundane daily life, as well as in 
more "conducive" environments or situ- 
ations. In terms of Chih-i's categories of 
the Four Samadhis, this type of practice 
corresponds to the “neither-walking-nor- 
sitting samadhi.” 
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and laying down], but sitting [in in dhyanic meditation] is the most superior 
[condition]. Therefore I will first clarify cessation-and-contemplation in 
terms of sitting. In short there are five senses that can be distinguished: 


1. the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation to counteract and 
destroy the coarse agitations of a beginner's mind. 

2. the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation to control and heal 
the diseases of [overly] depressed or excited thoughts. 

3. the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation in accordance with 
your situation. 

4. the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation for controlling the 
minute thoughts within your concentrated meditation. 

5. the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation to maintain an equal 
balance of concentrated meditation and wisdom. 


1. Destroying the Coarse Agitations of a Beginner (467a) 


First is the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation to counteract and 
destroy the coarse agitations of a beginners mind. That is, when the practi- 
tioner first begins to sit in dhyanic meditation, since his thoughts are coarse 
and agitated he should cultivate cessation and thus remove and destroy 
[these obstacles]. If they are not destroyed [through the practice of cessa- 
tion], he should cultivate contemplation, and thus cultivate cessation-and- 
contemplation to counteract and destroy the coarse agitations of a beginner's 
mind. 

I will now clarify the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation. This 
has two aspects: first is to clarify the cultivation of cessation, and second is to 
clarify the cultivation of contemplation. 


1. Cessation 


There are three types of cessation. 
First is cessation through fixing [your thoughts] on an object, that is, to 


Four types of activity PORK: or, “walk- 
ing, standing, sitting, reclining,’ the total- 
ity of the types of human movement. 

Sit in dhyanic meditation “#8: that is, 
“zazen.” 

Cessation through fixing on an object 
MKF HAL: lit., “fixing on conditions and 
keeping to an object,’ a complicated way 
of expressing the relatively simple idea of 


“fixing” your attention or concentrating 
on one object in order to focus and calm 
the mind, thus getting rid of unwanted 
distractions and keeping miscellaneous 
thoughts and feelings from arising. Com- 
pare this term to the compound “fixing 
[one’s thoughts] on reality [the dharma- 
dhatu] as the object [of contemplation)” 
MAKE in the opening section of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (1c24). 
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fix your thoughts [or focus your mind] on the tip of your nose, your navel, 
or some such place, so that your thoughts are not scattered. Therefore a sütra 
says, "Ihoughts that are focused and not profligate are like a monkey tied to 
a chain.” 

Second is cessation through controlling your mind, that is, when 
thoughts arise, control or regulate them, and do not allow them to be scat- 
tered or run wild. Therefore a sütra says: 


The five sense organs have the mind as their master; 
Therefore you should control the mind. 


These [first] two [types of cessation] have to do with the phenomenal 
[or practical] aspects [of cessation], and there is no need to make further 
distinctions. 

Third is cessation as the realization of the essence of true [reality, that is, 
emptiness]. That is to say, all phenomenal dharmas arise in accordance with 
the thoughts of the mind. If you know that all things arise through causes 
and conditions, and that there is no self-nature, then the mind will not be 
attached [to anything], and if the mind is not attached [to anything], then 


deluded thoughts will cease. Therefore this is called “cessation.” 


Therefore it is taught in a sütra, 


Thoughts that are focused and not 
profligate are like a monkey tied to a 
chain WOP OR I 4k BSH: see the T 
chiao ching, T 12.1111a15-19, which speaks 
of the mind as the "lord" of the five senses 
and must be controlled; if not, the mind 
can be as fearful as a poisonous snake, 
evil beasts, raging bandits, or a great fire. 
It can be difficult to control, like a crazed 
elephant without a bit or wild monkeys in 
the trees. 


The five sense organs ... control the 
mind LARA CES Kx SAEC ES AT IE 
‘Ly: see the I chiao ching, T 12.1111a15-16, as 
explained in the previous note. 


Phenomenal aspects #48: the practi- 
cal, nitty-gritty aspects of practicing ces- 
sation, in contrast to the abstract aspects 
or principle +. 

Realization of the essence of true [real- 
ity, that is, emptiness] 88K IF: cessation 
as embodying or experiencing the truth 


of emptiness. This compound, especially 
the use of the character “true” X, usually 
indicates the idea of “emptiness” in Chih- 
is work. 

Compare the three types of cessation 
as given in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24a2-bs, 
where the three types are listed to cor- 
respond to the threefold pattern of emp- 
tiness, conventionality, and the Middle. 
This third type of "realizing the essence" 
is the same, but comes first, the other two 
are a bit different: "cessation as means 
that arise through conditions" 7; E BRIE 
and "cessation as putting an end to both 
extremes of discriminatory conceptualiza- 
tions" B47 AMIE. 

All phenomenal dharmas arise ... no 
self-nature Bi Pre — Ua i RR UE Wie 
^: SE HE: this is a classic explanation 
of "emptiness" indicating that everything 
is the result of various causes and condi- 
tions, and the lack of an independent "self- 
nature" (svabhava). 
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Within all phenomenal dharmas 


There is no “subject, and causes and conditions are empty. 
If [agitated] thoughts cease and you realize the original basis, 


Such a person is called a sramana. 


When you first begin to learn sitting in meditation, if you wish to cul- 
tivate teachings of the Buddhas of all the ten directions of the past, present, 


The original basis AiR: The Shüshü 
shikan zazen hoyocho chüki 1E 8 ik P 
fi iE Ze Pet, a Tokugawa-period com- 
mentary on this text, identifies this "origi- 
nal basis" as “your original face #0 
HH, the virtuous nature f&f£, the Bud- 
dha-nature, and the threefold truth" (see 
TAKEDA 1925, 232). 

Within all phenomenal dharmas ... 
such a person is called a sramana — 4) 
ER Ape BERR KERI 
P3: the source of this quote is unknown, 
but it may be from a verse in the Sūtra 
on the Buddha's Former Lives PARE, T 
4.153C18-19, or from a story in the Sūtra on 
the Auspicious Appearances and Origins of 
the Prince Siddhartha Tt AHA, T 
3.476b. Chih-i seems to refer to the same 
passage in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 21011: 
"The [Sütra on the] Auspicious Appear- 
ances says that one who has stilled the 
mind and penetrated to the original basis 
[of reality] is given the title of sramana’” 
This section ofthe sutra, however, does not 
contain any verses or content that fits; for 
details see note at Mo-ho chih-kuan 21cu. 


When you first begin ...: in some of 
the editions of the Hsiao chih-kuan, such 
as that included in the Taish6 edition, the 
rest of this section on "Cessation" is given 
at the beginning of Chapter 4. Sekiguchi's 
critical text puts it back here, where it fits 
the context better. 

Some editions also add a section here 
which contains a quote from the Awak- 
ening of Faith (which is included in the 
Taisho edition [ssHz], see T 46.467a25- 
27), the only place in Chih-i's work that 


quotes this influential text. It is significant 
that this is probably a later addition, since 
otherwise Chih-i does not refer at all to 
the Awakening of Faith. Sekiguchi's criti- 
cal text moves this passage (from an older 
version that does not contain the reference 
to the Awakening of Faith) to the opening 
part of the next section on contemplation 
(see below). For details on the various 
editions, complicated differences, and the 
reasons for Sekiguchi's choices in compil- 
ing the critical edition, see SEKIGUCHI, 
Tendai Shoshikan no kenkyü, 174-76, and 
note 16 on 179-80. 

DHARMAMITRA (2009, 105-109) fol- 
lows the Taisho text and translates this 
section as follows: 

When the practitioner first sits in dhyana 

meditation, [he observes that] no mat- 
ter what the mind thinks of, no dharma 
abides for even an instant. If one's false 
thoughts do not cease even though one 
has implemented the above-described 
technique of calming through realiza- 
tion of truth, one should then reflect 
upon the mind which gives rise [to these 
thoughts], and realize that, as for the 
past, that has already been destroyed, 
as for the present, it does not abide, and 
as for the future, it has not yet come. 
When one searches throughout these 
three periods of time, it cannot be found 
at all. If it constitutes a dharma which 
cannot be found, then there is no [inher- 
ently existent] mind. If there is no [inher- 
ently existent] mind, then all dharmas 
are themselves devoid of any [inherent] 
existence. 

Although the practitioner contem- 
plates and finds that the mind does not 
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and future, then you should first arouse a great vow to save and liberate 
all sentient beings, and vow to seek the supreme path of the Buddha. You 
should be mentally firm like a diamond vajra, diligent and courageous, and 
not begrudging of your body or life. If you perfect all Buddha Dharmas, 
then you will never retrogress. Furthermore, later within your sitting [in 
meditation], you will think and ponder correctly [and with concentration, 
and you will have insight into] all phenomena and their true marks. So- 
called good, not good, and neutral dharmas; internal and external senses, 
objects, and deluded consciousness; all defiled dharmas of passionate afflic- 
tions; the conditioned, and causal dharmas of samsara and of this triple 
world; these all have their causes in the mind. Therefore it says in the The 


Sutra of the Ten Stages, 


abide and is in every case devoid of an 
[inherent] existence, still, it is not the 
case that there is no ksana-after-ksana 
(millisecond-level) process wherein one 
carries forth with the generation of an 
aware and knowing mindfulness. 

One additionally contemplates this 
mind’s thought, observing that it is on 
account of the inward presence of the 
six sense faculties, the outward presence 
of the six sense objects, and the mutual 
opposition between the faculties and 
the objects that one thereby generates 
consciousness. When the sense facul- 
ties and the sense objects have not yet 
been placed in mutual opposition, there 
is fundamentally no production of [any 
corresponding sense] consciousness. Just 
as one contemplates the process of cessa- 
tion in precisely the same way. 

The names “production” and “cessa- 
tion” are only falsely established. When 
the mind characterized by production 
and cessation ceases, then quiescent ces- 
sation manifests right before one. There 
is then nothing whatsoever therein 
which can be found to exist. This is the 
so-called empty and still noumenal prin- 
ciple of nirvana. One's mind then natu- 
rally comes to a halt, [achieving a state of 
“calming.” ] 

The Awakening of Faith Treatise states, 
“If the mind has run off and become 
scattered, one should immediately draw 


it back in and establish it in right mind- 

fulness. As for the ‘right mindfulness, 

one should be aware that it is only mind. 

There is no outward realm. This very 

mind itself is devoid of any inherently 

existent characteristic. Even from one 
instant to the next, its existence cannot 
be found.” 

It is said that there are beginners in 
the cultivation of this study who, not yet 
having developed an easy ability to still 
the mind, attempt to suppress it to force 
it to remain still. [Those adopting such an 
approach] often become prone to mental 
derangement. 

This is just like studying archery. If one 
were to devote a long time to the practice, 
one would succeed in hitting the bulls- 
eye. 

Luxk’s translation (1964, 130-31) also 
follows the Taishó text and includes the 
quote from the Awakening of Faith. Ros- 
ERT'S French translation (2007, 70-71) fol- 
lows Sekiguchi's critical edition and, as I 
have done, provides the alternate text in a 
note. 


These all have their causes in the mind 
YAGA: note that this is not a strictly 
“idealist” position claiming that the mind 
causes all things; rather, our experience of 
all phenomena depend on the interpreta- 
tion given to them by our minds. 
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There are no dharmas that are distinct from the triple world. 
They are the product of a single mind. 


If a practitioner knows that the mind is without a [self-]nature, then 
why would he accept the substantial existence or reality of dharmas? If all 
dharmas are without substantial reality, they are vacuous. If you know that 
they are vacuous, then [you know that] they have no substantial subject. If 
they are empty and have no substantial subject, then they cannot be grasped. 
If there is no grasping, then deluded thoughts in the mind cease. If deluded 
thoughts in the mind cease, there is unconditioned quiescence. This “uncon- 
ditionedness" is the "original basis" of all dharmas. If you are able to rest 
your mind in this “original basis,’ then you are without defiled attachments. 
If your mind has no defiled attachments, then all karmic actions in samsara 
will stop and cease. If all karmic actions in samsara stop and cease, this is 
nirvana. Therefore a sütra says, 


A mind does not know the mind; 

The mind does not see the mind. 

The mind arouses conceptions, which is ignorance; 
Having no conceptions is nirvana. 


If you are able to cultivate cessation as the realization of the essence of true 
[emptiness] in this way, you should know that such a person will certainly 
attain nirvana, and is called a great sramana. This is the brief explanation of 
the aspects of cultivating cessation and the realization of the essence of true 
[emptiness]. 


2. Contemplation 


> 


Second, what is that called “the cultivation of contemplation’? Contempla- 
tion includes two types: first is therapeutic contemplation, and second is 
contemplation proper. 


There are no dharmas ... They are 
the product of a single mind = F#HA 
ME te —. UE: the Sūtra on the Ten Stages 
is included in the Avatamsaka Sutra; 
although not an exact quote, see the verses 
at T 9.465c16-466a6. These verses are also 
contained in the Dasabhumi-vyakhyana, 
the commentary on this text by Vasu- 
bandhu; see T 26.169a. 

A mind does not know the mind ... 
no conceptions is nirvana Æ OF ALL 


UTR OEHR füdHERJEIH: verses 


from the Pratuyutpanna Samadhi Sütra, T 
13.906a8- 9. This context is also quoted in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan (12c), in the explana- 
tion of the constantly-walking samadhi. 
Therapeutic contemplation # aw: 
specific types of contemplation for regu- 
lating and healing various impurities and 
obstructions. More specifically, the “five 
contemplations for putting the mind at 
rest" Hf} D: 1. the contemplation of 
impurity, 2. the contemplation of compas- 
sion 3. the contemplation of causes and 
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Therapeutic contemplation involves, for example, the contemplation of 
impurity to control and heal erotic desires, or the contemplation of compas- 
sionate thoughts to control and heal anger. These sorts of contemplations are 
called “therapeutic contemplation,’ and I will not make any further distinc- 
tions [concerning this type of contemplation]. 

Second, contemplation proper refers to the wisdom attained from con- 
templating the true aspect of all phenomena. As it is taught concretely in a 
sütra: 


All phenomena are without firm [substantiality]; 

Their existence always depends on thoughts. 

One who already understands and perceives emptiness 

Is completely without [discriminating] conceptual thoughts. 


When a practitioner first begins to sit in meditation, thoughts arise 
in accordance with conditions and [you realize that] phenomena do not 
dwell from thought to thought. If deluded thoughts do not cease even after 
utilizing [the cultivation of] cessation that involves realizing the essence of 
the true [that is, emptiness] as explained above, then you should [practice 
this contemplation that] thoughts arise in accordance with conditions and 
[contemplate] all phenomena—whether good or bad or neutral, or consist 
of the three poisons of covetousness, anger, and ignorance. If you have a 
thought concerning any and all matters with regard to this world, you should 
reflect on and contemplate the thoughts as they arise [in this way]. Do these 
thoughts exist, or are they non-existent? If they are non-existent, then there 


conditions 4. mindfulness of the Buddha; 
and 5. counting your breaths. The contem- 
plation of impurity, for example, involves 
contemplating the decay of corpses (the 
consideration of the nine stages in the 
decay of a corpse), the impurity of the 
physical body (that the body is a bag of 
pus, filled with all sorts of filthy liquids), 


as your mother or father, and so forth. 


All phenomena... without conceptual 
thoughts JÉiERESE[EE]IE] KLERG B 
[DRE FL TER; JEES: see the Pratuyut- 
panna Samadhi Sütra, T 13.906a10-11, 
immediately after the verse quoted a few 
lines back. 


and so forth. This type of contemplation is 
recommended for those who are especially 
tempted by sexual desires, or are have a 
strong attraction or attachment to physi- 
cal pleasures. A person whose problem is a 
strong sense of anger, for example, would 
not be helped by practicing this kind of 
contemplation, and instead the Buddha 
recommends for this type of person the 
contemplation of compassionate thoughts, 
such as considering all sentient beings 


When a practitioner...: what follows 
below could be called the “logic of empti- 
ness” and follows the Madhyamikan logic 
of Nagarjuna that attempts to show the 
“unobtainability” of any and all logical 
possibilities, leaving only the “standpoint” 
of emptiness as the acceptable alterna- 
tive. This argument is expanded ad infini- 
tum in the long section on “The Universal 
Deconstruction of Dharmas” in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan at 59b8-86a9. 
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is no mind, and how can it be said that a mind exists? If you say that thoughts 
do exist, then do they exist in the past, in the future, or in the present? Sup- 
pose that they exist in the past; however, the past has already perished, so 
how can it be said that thoughts exist [in the past]? Suppose that they exist in 
the future; however, the future has not yet arrived, so how can it be said that 
thoughts exist [in the future]. Suppose that they exist in the present; however, 
the present does not abide, so this is unobtainable, and if it is unobtainable, 
then it cannot be that thoughts exist [in the present]. Again, if we say that the 
mind [and its thoughts] exist in the present, we should precisely contemplate 
the thoughts of the present as to what marks or form their existence takes. 
If they are contemplated precisely, you cannot perceive any characteristics 
or forms, and therefore the mind [and its thoughts] is unobtainable. If it is 
unobtainable, then it cannot be that a mind [and thoughts] “exist.” 

Again, suppose we consider the characteristics of the mind [and its 
thoughts] in terms of arising or perishing. Does the mind [and its thoughts] 
arise and perish, or do they not arise and perish? If we suppose that they 
do arise and perish, and that all things such as grasses and trees all do arise 
and perish, then this should be the characteristics of the mind. If this is not 
a characteristic of the mind [and its thoughts], then how can it be said that 
arising and perishing is a characteristic of the mind? It should be known that 
the characteristics of the mind [and its thoughts] are unobtainable. Since 
there are no characteristics of the mind, then the mind [and its thoughts] 
do not “exist.” 

Again, suppose we say that the cause for the coming into being of the 
mind [and its thoughts] in the present is due to momentary arising and 
perishing. But a precise examination of this arising and perishing shows that 
this is unobtainable; how can it be said that a mind [and its thoughts] comes 
into being? Suppose we say that there is arising and perishing in the present; 
should we say that thoughts perish in the past and arise in the present, or 
that thoughts arise without [thoughts in the past] perishing? But if thoughts 
perish in the past and thoughts arise in the present, from where do they 
arise? If they arise without [a former] perishing, then it must be admitted 
that two minds [or thoughts] abide together, which truly cannot be. How 
can it be said that there is arising without perishing? If there is no arising and 
perishing, and also no arising without perishing, it should be known then 
that there can be no arising. If there is no arising, then there is no perishing. 
If there is no arising nor perishing, then how can there be the production of 
the mind [and its thoughts] from arising and perishing? Therefore it should 
be known that the mind [and its thoughts] are unobtainable. 

Again, if we say that it is certain that the mind [and its thoughts] exist in 
the present, then do thoughts arise from themselves, or do they arise from 
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others, or do they arise from both themselves and others, or do they not 
arise from either themselves or others? [1] Suppose we say that they arise 
from themselves, but then why do they not arise from themselves when they 
have still not come in contact with an object? [2] Suppose we say that they 
arise from others, and suppose that these "other" phenomena are thoughts. 
Then this means that other thoughts arise from other thoughts, but it can- 
not be that "other thoughts" are your “own thoughts.” Suppose that these 
"other" phenomena are not thoughts; but if they are not thoughts, then how 
can they give rise to thoughts? [3] Suppose we say that thoughts arise and 
exist because they are caused by a combination of themselves and others? 
But this also cannot be. If the thoughts themselves and others each exist 
as thoughts, then there is no need to wait for them to combine in order for 
thoughts to arise and exist. If the thoughts themselves and others each do 
not arise [on their own], then combining them will not allow for any arising. 
[4] Suppose we say that they arise without being caused by either themselves 
or others? But how can anything arise from the void? Truly this cannot be. 
Since [everything] arises through causes and conditions, this [arising from 
the void] is unobtainable. How much more so for [arising] without a cause. 
In this way, if we examine the arising of thoughts in the present from the 
perspective of various causes and conditions, [we must conclude that] ulti- 
mately they are unobtainable. 

If the thoughts being contemplated are unobtainable, how can you attain 
the wisdom of contemplation? If both that which contemplates and that 
which is contemplated are unobtainable, then all thoughts are unobtainable. 
If all thoughts are unobtainable, then all phenomena are unobtainable. If all 
phenomena are unobtainable, then the mind [and its thoughts] have nothing 
upon which to rely. If the mind has nothing upon which to rely, then there 
are no objects on which thoughts can concentrate. If there are no objects on 
which thoughts can concentrate, then perverted conceptions are severed. 
If perverted conceptions are severed, then the mind does not discriminate. 
If the mind does not discriminate, then thoughts of vain disputes cease. If 
thoughts of vain disputes cease, then there is no passionate anger. If there 
is no passionate anger, then [mistaken] notions and perceptions through 
the flourishing of [negative mental] conditions will not arise. If [mistaken] 
notions and perceptions through the flourishing of [negative mental] condi- 
tions cease, then your body and mind [and its thoughts] will be quiescent. If 


[Mistaken] notions and perceptions through the flourishing of [negative mental] 
conditions «$3 €f: a general term for discriminative thoughts or negative notions and 
perceptions, such as the distractions that arise during meditation and obstruct concen- 
tration. The category is similar to the term “deluded views and attitudes" REX. 
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your body and mind is quiescent, then you will attain proper concentration 
[samadhi]. If you attain proper concentration, then you will arouse true wis- 
dom, and will be forever separated from all of the cycle of birth-and-death. 
Therefore verses in the Ta chih tu lun say, 

The perfection of prajfia-wisdom (prajfia-pàramita) 

Is a true dharma, and not a perverted view. 

After removing [mistaken] thoughts, conceptions, and perceptions, 

All verbal dharmas are extinguished. 

Immeasurable offences are extinguished and removed; 

The pure mind is always one. 

In this way noble and marvelous people 

Can perceive prajfia-wisdom. 


This is the abbreviated explanation of the cultivation of cessation-and- 
contemplation to counteract and destroy the coarse agitations of a beginner's 
mind. 


2. Healing the Disease of Depressed or Excited Thoughts (467b10) 


Second is the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation to control and heal 
the diseases of a depressed or excited mind [and its thoughts]. When you 
sit in meditation, your mind [and thoughts] may be dark and obstructed, 
unclear and torpid, or at times very sleepy. At such times you should culti- 
vate contemplation in order to brighten and clarify [your thoughts]. If, while 
you are sitting, your thoughts become agitated, so that they are excited and 
unsteady, then you should cultivate cessation to put these [distractions] to 
an end. This is an abbreviated explanation of the cultivation of cessation- 
and-contemplation to control and heal the diseases of depressed or excited 
thoughts. (However, you should be well aware of the characteristics of the 
medicine and the disease and apply this accordingly. Each one does not nec- 
essarily heal in each case, and there can be mistaken prescriptions.) 


Verses in the Ta chih tu lun say, "The Mind, concept, view are expelled, 
perfection of ... prajfia-wisdom" f ik The elements of speech have been 
RE RETEN SERCH EEUU E destroyed. 


ERIE BOR MEM A maea ‘measurable, free of any defect, 
Mo Mind pure, always unified: 
Æ: see T 25.190b20-23; Lamotte (Le Traité This is how the venerable one 
2, 1061). Chodron (2, 821) translates: Sees Prajñā. 
The Prajñāpāramitā, These verses are quoted frequently 
The true Dharma, free of error (avi- in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see T 46.16c15, 
parita). 21C11-12, 57C27-29, and 87c23-24. 
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3. Cultivation in Accordance with Your Situation (467b15) 


Third is the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation in accordance with 
your convenience [or situation]. When a practitioner sits in meditation and 
cultivates the illumination of contemplation in order to regulate and heal a 
depressed mind, but the thoughts still are not clear and pure and this method 
is not beneficial, then you should try to stop them by cultivating cessation. 
If, when you cultivate cessation, the body and mind realizes peace, clarity, 
and purity, you should know that cessation is appropriate, and you should 
utilize cessation to attain peace of mind. When a practitioner sits in medita- 
tion and cultivates cessation in order to control and heal agitated thoughts, 
but the mind [and its thoughts] are still not stable, and this method is not 
beneficial, then you should try to cultivate contemplation. If through con- 
templation you realize a clear and pure mind that is quiescent and peaceful, 
you should know that contemplation is appropriate, and you should utilize 
contemplation to attain peace of mind. This is the abbreviated explanation 
of the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation in accordance with your 
situation. (However, you should be aware of how to cultivate [cessation-and- 
contemplation] according to what is appropriate; that is, whatever leads to 
a peaceful mind, to putting an end to the ailments of passionate afflictions, 
and to a realization of the Dharma teachings.) 


4. Regulating Minute Thoughts within Concentrated Meditation 
(467b24) 


Fourth is the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation for regulating the 
minute and subtle thoughts within concentrated meditation [samadhi]. 
A practitioner first utilizes cessation-and-contemplation to control and 
destroy coarse agitations, and when these agitated thoughts cease, he attains 
entry into concentrated meditation [samadhi]. This concentration involves 
thoughts that are minute and subtle, awareness of the empty quiescence of 
the body, and an experience of joyful pleasure. (Or, thoughts of convenience 
are aroused, and because of your subtle state of mind, you become attached 
to one-sided and mistaken principles.) If you do not know that the concen- 
trated mind [of samadhi] is also vacuous [and empty], you will certainly give 
rise to covetous attachments. {If you give rise to covetous attachments, you 
will mistake the attachments for what is real.) If you know their vacuousness 
and unreality, then passions and mistaken views will not arise; this is called 
the cultivation of cessation. 

If your mind [and thoughts] are still deluded and attached despite your 
cultivation of cessation, fand passions, mistaken views, and the bonds of 
karmic afflictions do not cease,} then you should cultivate contemplation. 
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Contemplate the subtle thoughts within the concentrated [mind of samadhi]. 
If you do not [mistakenly] perceive the subtle thoughts within samadhi, then 
you will not be attached [to mistaken views of samadhi. If you are not attached 
to mistaken views of samadhi, then passions, mistaken views, and karmic 
afflictions will all be broken and extinguished.} This is called the cultivation 
of contemplation. This is the abbreviated explanation of the marks of the cul- 
tivation of cessation-and-contemplation for controlling the minute and subtle 
thoughts within samadhi. {The distinctions between the methods of cessation 
and contemplation are the same as (in the categories) given above, but there 
are differences here with regard to how you should destroy the faults of mis- 
taken views [that arise] in samadhi.] 


5. An Equal Balance of Concentration and Wisdom (467c6) 


Fifth is cultivating cessation-and-contemplation with an equal balance of 
meditative concentration and wisdom. The practitioner, through sitting in 
meditation, enters a meditative concentration either because of cultivation 
cessation or because of cultivating contemplation. Although you can realize 
this concentration, this is not yet wisdom based on contemplation. If this is 
not yet wisdom based on contemplation, it is a deluded concentration, and 
you are not yet able to sever the karmic bonds [of afflictions]. (Or, if your 
wisdom based on contemplation is slight, then you are not able to arouse 
true wisdom, sever the bonds of afflictions, and arouse [a realization of] 
the Dharma teachings.) At that time you should cultivate contemplation 
and destroy [these afflictions]. If you open and arouse wisdom within this 
meditative concentration, such that [there is an equal balance of meditative 
concentration and wisdom,] you can sever the bonds of afflictions {and illu- 
minate all Dharma teachings]. 

If a practitioner, when sitting in dhyana meditation— whether because of 
cultivating contemplation or because of cultivating cessation—arouses wis- 
dom but is lacking a mind of meditative concentration, you thus have exces- 
sive [that is, an imbalance of] “wisdom? The mind may suddenly experience 
insightful understanding, but even though you have clear wisdom, if you have 
not attained a mind of meditative concentration, the mind [and its thoughts] 
with be scattered because the meditative concentration is slight. Therefore 
this is like the flame of a candle in the wind that cannot illuminate matters. 


Suddenly experience insightful The Ta chih tu lun says: this text can- 
understanding RAW: a sudden and not be found in the Ta chih tu lun, and 
immediate experience of awakening or its source is unknown. This "quote" is 
enlightenment? The Taisho text has At not included in the Taisho text (467c14), 
(“awakening”) instead of RR. which skips to “one cannot escape.” 
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Therefore the Ta chih tu lun says that if there is no mind of meditative concen- 
tration, then even though you have wisdom concerning emptiness, no-marks, 
and so forth from [the practice of] contemplation, this is a perverted wisdom 
and a crazy wisdom, so that you cannot escape the cycle of birth-and-death. 
At that time you should again cultivate cessation, and through this cultivation 
of cessation attain a mind of meditative concentration. By attaining a mind of 
meditative concentration, this is like a candle flame in a closed room, which 
can dispel the darkness and clearly illuminate matters. 

These are the characteristics of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation 
with an equal balance for the two aspects of meditative concentration and 
wisdom. 

If a practitioner is able in this way, while sitting erect and proper, to put 
to good use these five categories of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation, 
and does not fail to take advantage of what should be accepted and what 
rejected, then you should know that such a person will cultivate well the 
Buddha Dharma, and certainly, within this one lifetime, such [practice] will 
not be in vain. 


Il. Responding to Objects as Conditions Arise (467c19) 


Second is clarifying the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation of 
responding to objects as conditions arise. 

Sitting constantly [in zazen] with an erect body is the most superior 
condition for entering the path. However, as long as you are bound to a 
physical body, you will certainly come in contact with various situations and 
conditions. If you come in contact with various objects [and complicated 
situations] and thus cannot cultivate cessation-and-contemplation, this will 
lead to a gap in the cultivation of [a concentrated] mind, which will arouse 
contact with [the afflictions of] karmic bonds. How, then, will you be able 
to quickly reach an affinity with the Buddha Dharma? If you can at all times 
simply cultivate the means for meditative concentration and wisdom, then 
you should know that such a person will certainly be able to accomplish [and 
perfect] all Buddha Dharmas. 

What, then, is the meaning of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation 
by responding to objects as conditions arise? Here, what we mean by "condi- 
tions" is the six general types of conditions: 1. moving, 2. staying, 3. sitting, 
4. reclining, 5. various activity, and 6. speaking. What is involved in cultivat- 


Six general types of conditions *\f# “going” or "acting" íT, also could be trans- 
Hk: this refers to six kinds of “activity” lated as “walking,” as in the constantly- 
that comprise all possible actions under- walking samadhi #17 =5; 2. staying or 
taken or experienced by human beings; 1. “dwelling” f£; 3. sitting ^5; 4. laying down 
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ing cessation-and-contemplation in response to objects? What we mean 
by "objects" here is the six dustlike objective realms: 1. seeing visible forms 
with the eye, 2. hearing sounds with the ear, 3. smelling fragrances with the 
nose, 4. tasting flavors with the tongue, 5. touching things with the body, 
and 6. thinking thoughts [concerning dharmas] with the mind. Cultivating 
cessation-and-contemplation with regard to these twelve matters is what we 
mean by "cultivating cessation-and-contemplation by responding to objects 
as conditions arise.” 


1. Moving 


Whenever you move, you should think in this way: For what reason am I 
now wishing to go [somewhere]? If it is for something that is not good, you 
should not go. If it is for something good or beneficial, then you should go. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of moving? When 
you go or move, you should think and understand as follows: by going, this 
causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not even one phenom- 
enon can be obtained [since all phenomena are empty], and thus deluded 
thoughts do not arise. This is called the cultivation of cessation [in the midst 
of moving]. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of moving? 
You should think in this way: since the body is moved by the mind, there is 
[the actions of] going and coming and staying and returning, and this causes 
all sorts of good and evil phenomena. Therefore this is called “going.” If you 
then reflect on and contemplate the mind [or thoughts] of going, you cannot 
perceive any [substantial] features. You should know that the one who goes, 
and all phenomena [that are experienced by "going"] are ultimately empty 
and quiescent. This is what it means to cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of moving also 
involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation [from 


or sleeping FA; 5. miscellaneous activi- 
ties or “this and that activity" Eft; and 6. 
speaking, or “using words" Sas. This is 
a more detailed list than the usual “four 
types of activity”: to move, stay, sit, and 
recline fT RA. 

Six dustlike objective realms 7E: 
the basic categories of the six objects of 
the senses and the six sense organs. "The 
six fields of the senses, i.e. the objective 
fields of sight HR, hearing H, smelling $., 


tasting &, touching 5, and ideation X 
(or thought): rüpa, shape and color 3%, 
is the field of vision; sound X3, of hear- 
ing; scent &&3&, of smelling; flavor "4%, of 
tasting; physical feeling $835, of touching; 
and mental presentation #3, of think- 
ing" (DDB). 

Body is moved by the mind «€ 2: lit. 
"the body is ‘carried’ by the mind,’ but the 
Taisho text (468a7) uses the more literal 
“move” $h. 
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“counteracting and destroying the coarse agitations of a beginners mind" to 
"maintaining an equal balance of concentrated meditation and wisdom’ as 
explained above. 


2. Staying 


Next, whenever you stay [or dwell somewhere] you should think in this way. 
For what reason am I now wishing to stay? If it is for something that is not 
good or neutral, you should not stay. If it is for something good or beneficial, 
then you should stay. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of staying? When 
you stay, you should think and understand as follows: by staying this causes 
all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not even one phenomenon 
can be obtained, and thus deluded thoughts do not arise. This is called the 
cultivation of cessation [in the midst of staying]. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of staying? 
You should think in this way: as it is controlled by the mind, calmly establish 
the body firmly; this causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. Therefore 
this is called “staying.” If you then reflect on and contemplate the mind [or 
thoughts] of staying, you cannot perceive any [substantial] features. You 
should know that the one who stays, and all phenomena [that are experi- 
enced by "staying" ] are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is what it means 
to cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of staying 
also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation as 
explained above. 


3. Sitting 
Next, whenever you sit you should think in this way. For what reason am 
I now wishing to sit? If it is for something that is not good or neutral, you 
should not sit. If it is for something good or beneficial, then you should sit. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of sitting? When 
you sit, you should think and understand as follows: by sitting this causes 
all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not even one phenomenon 
can be obtained, and thus deluded thoughts do not arise. This is called the 
cultivation of cessation [in the midst of sitting]. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of sitting? 
You should think in this way: as the mind produces thoughts, arrange your 
legs and calm the body; this causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. 
Therefore this is called "sitting" If you then reflect on and contemplate the 
mind [or thoughts] of sitting, you cannot perceive any [substantial] features. 
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You should know that the one who sits, and all phenomena [that are experi- 
enced by "sitting"] are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is what it means 
to cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of sitting 
also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation as 
explained above. 


4. Reclining 


Next, whenever you sleep or recline you should think in this way. For what 
reason am I now wishing to recline? If it is for something that is improper 
[or not in accordance with a prescribed method] or based on indolence, then 
you should not recline. If it is for something that regulates and harmonizes 
the four basic elements [of earth, water, fire, and wind], then you should 
recline. When you recline, you should lay like the king of the lions. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of reclining? When 
you lay and sleep, you should think and understand as follows: by sleeping 
this causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not even one phe- 
nomenon can be obtained, and thus deluded thoughts do not arise. This is 
called the cultivation of cessation [in the midst of reclining]. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of reclining? 
You should think in this way: as the mind is tired, and you fall into deep 
darkness, the six appendages [of the body] spread out in all directions, and 
this causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. Therefore this is called 
“sleeping.” If you then reflect on and contemplate the mind [or thoughts] 
of reclining, you cannot perceive any [substantial] features. You should 
know that the one who reclines, and all phenomena [that are experienced 
by "reclining"] are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is what it means to 
cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of reclining 
also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation as 
explained above. 


5. Various activity 


Next, whenever you do something you should think in this way. For what 
reason am I now wishing to do something? If it is for something that is not 
good or neutral, then you should not do it. If it is for something that is good 
or beneficial, then you should do it. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of doing some- 
thing? When you do something, you should think and understand as fol- 
lows: doing this causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not 
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even one phenomenon can be obtained, and thus deluded thoughts do not 
arise. This is called the cultivation of cessation. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of doing 
something? You should think in this way: as the mind moves the body and 
hands, and thus you make various things, and this causes all sorts of good 
and evil phenomena. Therefore this is called “doing.” If you then reflect on 
and contemplate the mind [or thoughts] of doing, you cannot perceive any 
[substantial] features. You should know that the one who does, and all phe- 
nomena [that are experienced by "doing"] are ultimately empty and quies- 
cent. This is what it means to cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of doing 
also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation as 
explained above. 


6. Speaking 


Next, whenever you speak you should think in this way. For what reason am 
I now wishing to speak? If you wish to argue over something that is not good 
or neutral, then you should not speak. If it is for something that is good or 
beneficial, then you should speak. 

What does it mean to cultivate cessation in the midst of speaking? When 
you speak, you should think and understand as follows: these words cause 
all sorts of good and evil phenomena. And yet not even one phenomenon 
can be obtained, and thus deluded thoughts do not arise. This is called the 
cultivation of cessation. 

What does it mean to cultivate contemplation in the midst of speaking? 
You should think in this way: as the mind produces conceptual notions and 
perceptions, the vibration of the breath is forced through the throat, lips, 
tongue, and teeth, and thus sounds and words appear, thus causing all sorts 
of good and evil phenomena. Therefore this is called “speaking.” If you then 
reflect on and contemplate the mind [or thoughts] of speaking, you cannot 
perceive any [substantial] features. You should know that the one who speaks, 
and all phenomena [that are experienced through speech] are ultimately 
empty and quiescent. This is what it means to cultivate contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of speaking 
also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation as 
explained above. 


7. Seeing visible forms with the eye 


Next, what does it mean for the eye to see visible forms while cultivating 
cessation? When you perceive visible forms, you should know that they are 
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[empty] like the moon reflected in the water, without any definite reality. If 
you see visible forms that are emotionally attractive, you should not arouse 
covetous passions. If you see visible forms that are contrary to your feelings, 
you should not arouse the affliction of anger. If you see visible forms that are 
neither attractive nor contrary, you should not arouse ignorance or agitated 
conceptions. This is what it means to cultivate cessation. 

What does it mean for the eye to see visible forms while cultivating 
contemplation? You should have these thoughts: although there is [the 
experience of] what is seen, there is no [substantial, objective] feature to this 
perception. What is that [which is seen]? [All phenomena that are "seen" 
and so forth] through the sense organs and their objects, when illuminated 
by [the insight into] emptiness, are each not [really] perceived nor distin- 
guished [as having substantial being]. They are [the result of] a confluence 
of various causes and conditions, arising from a visual consciousness [that 
mentally interprets the input from the visual objects through the eye]. The 
causes and conditions of a visual consciousness gives rise to a mental con- 
sciousness, and when mental consciousness arises, then one can make dis- 
tinctions with regard to various visible forms, which causes all sorts of good 
and evil phenomena. If you then reflect on and contemplate these thoughts 
[with regard to] visible forms, you cannot perceive any [substantial] features 
[in the visible forms themselves]. You should know that the one who sees, 
and all phenomena [experienced as visible form] are ultimately empty and 
quiescent. This is called “contemplation.” 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of seeing visible 
forms with the eye also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and- 
contemplation as explained above. 


8. Hearing sounds with the ear 


Next, what does it mean for the ear to hear sounds while cultivating ces- 
sation? When you perceive sounds, you should know that the sounds are 
[empty] like an echo. If you hear sounds that emotionally attractive, you 
should not arouse thoughts of passionate desires. If you hear sounds that are 
contrary to your feelings, you should not arouse thoughts of anger. If you 


Like the moon reflected in water 202 FH: one of a standard list of ten analogies for 
emptiness: that phenomena are like an illusion, a flame, the reflection of the moon in the 
water, space, an echo, an illusory castle, a dream, a shadow, a reflection in a mirror, and a 
magical transformation. See, for example, the lengthy discussion in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.101C-105c. A single analogy from this list, such as an echo or magical transformation, 
is used for each of the senses discussed below. 
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hear sounds that are neither attractive nor contrary, you should not arouse 
discriminatory thoughts. This is what it means to cultivate cessation. 

What does it mean to hear sounds while cultivating contemplation? You 
should have these thoughts: although there is [the experience of] what is 
heard, it is empty and without [substantial] being. It is only a confluence of 
the sense organs and their objects that gives rise to an auditory conscious- 
ness. The arising of an auditory consciousness gives rise to a mental con- 
sciousness, from which there is a strong arising of distinctions, which causes 
all sorts of good and evil phenomena. Therefore this is called [the experience 
of] “hearing.” If you then reflect on and contemplate these thoughts [with 
regard to] hearing sounds, you cannot perceive any [substantial] features. 
You should know that the one who hears, and all phenomena [experienced 
as sound] are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is called “contemplation.” 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of hearing 
sounds with the ear also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and- 
contemplation as explained above. 


9. Smelling fragrances with the nose 


Next, what does it mean for the nose to smell fragrances while cultivating 
cessation? When you smell fragrances, you should know that the fragrances 
are [empty] like a magical transformation, and not real. If you smell fra- 
grances that emotionally attractive, you should not arouse thoughts of 
attachment. If you smell “airs” that are contrary to your feelings, you should 
not arouse conceptions of anger. If you smell fragrances that are neither 
attractive nor contrary, you should not arouse agitated thoughts. This is what 
it means to cultivate cessation. 

What does it mean to smell fragrances while cultivating contempla- 
tion? You should have these thoughts: although there is [the experience of] 
fragrances that are smelled, these are empty delusions and not real. What is 
it that is experienced? It is only a confluence of the sense organs and their 
objects that gives rise to an olfactory consciousness, next giving rise to a 
mental consciousness, from which there is a strong grasping of the marks 
of fragrances, which causes all sorts of good and evil phenomena. There- 
fore this is called [the experience of] “smelling.” If you then reflect on and 
contemplate these thoughts [with regard to] smelling fragrances, you can- 
not perceive any [substantial] features. You should know that the one who 
smells, and all phenomena [experienced as odors] are ultimately empty and 
quiescent. This is called cultivating contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of smelling 
fragrances also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contem- 
plation as explained above. 
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10. Tasting flavors with the tongue 


Next, what does it mean for the tongue to taste flavors while cultivating 
cessation? When you taste flavors, you should know that the flavors are 
[empty], like in a dream. If you experience delicious flavors that are emo- 
tionally attractive, you should not arouse covetous attachments. If you 
experience bad flavors that are contrary to your feelings, you should not 
arouse angry thoughts. If you experience flavors that are neither attractive 
nor contrary, you should not arouse discriminative thoughts. This is what it 
means to cultivate cessation. 

What does it mean for the tongue to experience flavors while cultivat- 
ing contemplation? You should have these thoughts: although there is the 
experience of flavors, truly they are unobtainable. What is it that is expe- 
rienced? As for the six internal and external flavors, these are without a 
[self- ]nature that can be distinguished [independently]. They are due to the 
internal organ of the tongue, but the basis of the tongue cannot be known. 
A confluence [of the sense organs and their objects] gives rise to a gustatory 
consciousness, next giving rise to a mental consciousness, from which there 
is a strong grasping of the marks of flavors, which causes all sorts of good 
and evil phenomena. If you then reflect on and contemplate the conscious- 
ness of the conditions of these flavors, you cannot perceive any [substantial] 
features. You should know that the one who tastes, and all phenomena [of 
experienced flavors] are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is called culti- 
vating contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of tasting fla- 
vors also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation 
as explained above. 


11. Touching things with the body 


Next, what does it mean for the body to experience touch while cultivating 
cessation? When you experience tactile sensations, you should know that 
it is [empty] like an illusion and not real. If you experience pleasant tactile 
sensations that are emotionally attractive, you should not arouse covetous 
attachments. If you experience painful tactile sensations that are contrary 
to your feelings, you should not arouse angry afflictions. If you experience 
tactile sensations that are neither attractive nor contrary, you should not 
arouse discriminative thoughts. This is what it means to cultivate cessation. 


Six internal and external flavors A4+7\%: although there are many lists of different 
flavors, the most common list of six flavors in Chinese Buddhist sources is sweet #H, sour 
NE/R5, salty M/E, pungent ¥, bitter "i, and bland i* (DDB). 
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What does it mean for the body to experience tactile sensations while 
cultivating contemplation? You should have these thoughts: there is the 
experience of cold or warmth, rough or smooth, light or heavy, and so forth: 
this is called tactile sensation. The six appendages such as the head [plus two 
arms, two legs, and torso], as a confluence of the four elements [of earth, 
water, fire, and wind], is called the physical body. But the nature of tactile 
sensation is empty and provisional, and the physical body is also not real. 
You merely experience tactile sensations, that is, a confluence [of the sense 
organs and their objects] gives rise to a bodily consciousness, next giving 
rise to a mental consciousness, to having discriminative concepts and [expe- 
riencing] the marks of suffering and pleasure and so forth. Therefore this is 
called the experience of tactile sensations. If you then reflect on and contem- 
plate the thoughts concerning the conditions of these tactile sensations, you 
cannot perceive any [substantial] features. You should know that the one 
who experiences tactile sensations, and all phenomena [of tactile sensations] 
are ultimately empty and quiescent. This is called cultivating contemplation. 

[Cultivating cessation-and-contemplation] in the midst of tactile sensa- 
tions also involves the five types of cultivating cessation-and-contemplation 
as explained above. 


12. Thinking thoughts with the mind 


Next, the characteristics of knowing phenomena with the mind while cul- 
tivating cessation-and-contemplation is as outlined and clarified in the first 
section on sitting in meditation. The five types of cultivating cessation-and 
contemplation were explained broadly in that section, so it is not necessary 
to repeat it here. 

If a practitioner is able to cultivate cessation-and-contemplation in all 
situations, while moving, staying, sitting, and reclining, and through seeing, 
hearing, being aware, knowing, and so forth, then you should know that such 
a person truly cultivates the Mahayana path. As it says in the Paficavimsati 
Sutra, “The Buddha said to Subhüti, ‘If a bodhisattva, when he goes knows 
that he is going, and when he sits knows that sits, and so forth,... and when 
he puts on the great robe [of a monk], singlemindedly gazing or blinking, 
and enters or emerges from concentrated meditation, you should know that 
this is called the Mahayana way of a bodhisattva, because it is unobtainable.” 
Again, if a person is in this way to cultivate the Great Vehicle in all 


In the Paficavimáati Sūtra Witt: Great robe [of a monk] $ti: the 
this is a loose summary of a section from  samgháti robe, the largest of the three 
the Sütra at T 8.253b-c, and is quoted in types of robes that monks were allowed to 
the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.402€15-403c4. own in the traditional Vinaya rules. 
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situations, that person is the most superior in all the world, without peer. 
As it says in the verses of the Ta chih tu lun: 


Sitting quietly in the space of the forest 
Peacefully extinguishing all evil 
You achieve singlemindedness in calm and rest. 
This bliss is not that of divine bliss [but greater]. 
People seek worldly benefits 
Such as fame, clothing, or good beds, 
But these pleasures do not give true peace. 
If you seek such benefits, you will never be satisfied. 
Wearing a simple robe and begging for food, 
With mind always focused, whether moving or at rest, 
With your own eye of wisdom 
Contemplating and knowing the truth of all phenomena; 
Within all types of phenomena 
Contemplating insight into all equally, 
With a mind of understanding and wisdom that is quiescent; 
[Such a person] has no peer in the triple world. 


Chapter Seven: Arousing Good Roots [469b2-470a29] 


(If a practitioner is able [to practice] in this way, he will realize emptiness 
through the conventional in the midst of contemplation. The person who is 
good at cultivating cessation-and-contemplation sits with body and mind 
clear and pure. At that time you should open up and manifest various good 
roots. You should certainly be aware of this.] 


In the verses of the Ta chih tu lun f& He contemplates the True [nature] of 
ami Paki: see the verses at T 25.161a10-17. dharmas. 
Chodron 2, 660-61 has: Into all kinds of sermons (dharma- 
Withdrawn into the forest, paryaya) 


He penetrates with the view of same- 
ness (sampasyana). 
Wisdom (ajriana) and peace of mind 


Alone, he wipes out his faults. 
In calm and rest, he attains single- 
mindedness (ekacitta); 


His happiness is greater than divine. (cittasanti) 
People seek wealth, nobility and profit, a ° equal in the threefold world 
Fame, garments and comfortable beds, (traidhātuka). , 
But their happiness is not peace (yoga- Realizing emptiness through the con- 
ksema): ventional in the midst of contemplation 
The search for profit is insatiable. PEAR A ÆW: that is, to advance from a naive 
He who wears the robes (pamsukilika) | acceptance of phenomena or conventional 
and begs his food reality as substantially real to realizing 
Does not know restlessness; his mind is its emptiness; the first stage of Chih-i's 
always fixed. threefold contemplation. See detailed 


With the eye of wisdom (prajriácaksus) discussion at Mo-ho chih-kuan, 62a-75b. 
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Now I will clarify the marks of arousing good roots. There are two types 
that are not the same. 

First, there are external marks of arousing good roots, that is, [the 
perfections of] charity and keeping the precepts [and so forth], filial piety 
toward father and mother, veneration of elders, making offerings to the three 
jewels [of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha]; as well as [the practice of] reading, 
chanting, listening to, and studying [the scriptures]. These are all marks of 
the arousing of good roots. These are external matters, but {if not cultivated 
correctly} they can be confused with the objects of demonic forces [that are 
explained in the next chapter], so I will not go into detail here. 

Second, there are internal marks of arousing good roots, that is, the 
arousing of good roots from the practice of various dhyana meditations. 
This [discussion] includes three intents: 1. to properly clarify the marks or 
characteristics of arousing good roots; 2. to distinguish between the true 
and the false [appearances]; and 3. to clarify the function of cessation-and- 
contemplation in order to nourish it for a long time. 


1. Clarifying the marks of arousing good roots 


What are the internal marks of arousing good roots? There are five types of 
[practices for arousing] good roots, whose marks of arousing [good roots] are 
not the same. 1. arousing good roots through the path of breathing; 2. arous- 
ing good roots through the contemplation of impurity; 3. arousing good roots 
through [the contemplation of] a compassionate mind; 4. arousing good roots 
through contemplating causes and conditions; and 5. arousing good roots 
through being mindful of the Buddhas. 


1. The path of breathing 


What are the marks of arousing good roots through the path of breathing? 
A practitioner, due to good cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation, is 


inserts the character Œ. 


Five types of good roots 7: f& #18: usu- 
ally these are given as the “five contempla- 
tions for putting the mind at rest" = £L 
Bi: 1. contemplation of impurity PIRE, 2. 
contemplation of compassion 242°, 3. 
contemplation of causes and conditions 


Charity and keeping the precepts 7f iti 
fH: these are, of course, the first two of 
the six perfections (páramità), implying 
that the others (patience, diligence, medi- 
tation, and wisdom) are also included. 

Reading, chanting, listening to, and 
studying FAMI: the T text (469b7) has 


only "attending to studies" #2. 

Practice of various dhyana medita- 
tions a&ig[;E]iE 1: lit. “the Dharma gates 
of various dhyanas.” The T text (469b9) 


eH, 4. mindfulness of the Buddha & 
ff; and 5. counting your breaths $t & 8. 
For details see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 92c27- 
93b2. 
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properly regulated in body and mind, and deluded thoughts do not arise. As 
a result, your mind spontaneously becomes aware, and you gradually enter 
concentrated meditation, and you arouse the concentrations of the realm 
of desires to that of incompletely attained concentrations. Your body and 
mind disappear into empty quiescence, and your concentrated mind is calm 
and peaceful. Within this concentration, you do not perceive any physical 
or mental forms. After this, whether you pass through one sitting or two 
sittings, or for one day or two days, or for one month or two months, your 
breathing should neither retreat nor falter. Thus, within this concentrated 
meditation, there may suddenly appear physical or mental movements and 
the arousing of eight tactile sensations. These eight tactile sensations, or an 
awareness of "movement" in the physical body, are [for example] that of 
{pain,} itch, cold, heat, light, heavy, rough, or smooth. When these tactile 
sensations arise, since you are stable and concentrated in body and mind, 
there is a subtle joy and a bliss that is pure and incomparable. This is called 
the marks of the arousing of good roots, the basic dhyàna concentration of 
counting your breaths. 

Next, the practitioner, whether still in the realm of desires or within 
the incompletely attained concentrations, can suddenly become aware of 
your breaths, the length or shortness of breathing in or out, or that all the 
hair pores of the body have opened [so that you are "breathing" with your 
whole body]. Then, with the eye of your mind, you can perceive the thirty- 
six internal parts of the body as if you opened [the door of] a warehouse and 
saw hemp, oats, grain, beans, and so forth, and your mind greatly rejoices, 
with a quiescent and stable joy. These are the marks of arousing good roots 
through [the contemplation of] being in accordance with your breathing or 
the [sixteen] superior [forms of meditation]. 


Concentrations of the realm of desires — £Pj— T 79: thirty-six impure parts that 


to that of incompletely attained con- 
centrations XF K RPE: prelimi- 
nary dhyāna practices where one has not 
yet entered into the four dhyana stages 
proper; practices that are still prepara- 
tions for attaining the first dhyana stage. 
When one attains the first dhyana stage, 
one has advanced beyond the realm 
of desires to a realm where only forms 
remain. For details see the long section 
on “Contemplating the objects of dhyana 
concentration” in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
117a24-131C24. 

Thirty-six internal parts of the body 


make up the human body, such as the hair, 
nails, teeth, eyes, from which come tears, 
spittle, urine, sweat, and so forth; external 
parts such as the skin, blood, muscle, 
veins, bone, fat, and so forth; the internal 
organs such as the liver, intestines, heart, 
lungs, and so forth. 


Sixteen superior forms of meditation 
+ 4 BR: sixteen supreme or extraordi- 
nary forms or grades of meditation or 
contemplation, arranged “vertically” (to 
be followed in order, from easy to dif- 
ficult) in contrast to the “horizontal” (not 
to be practiced in any particular order) 
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2. Contemplating impurity 


Second is the marks of arousing good roots through the contemplation of 
impurity. 

The practitioner, whether in the concentrations of the realm of desires 
or that of incompletely attained concentrations and is quiescent in body and 
mind, may suddenly perceive the dead body of a man or woman. This dead 
body may be bloated and rotten, oozing with bugs and pus, or you may see 
the white bones already scattered. Your mind may grieve or rejoice, and 
abhor that which you once loved. These are the marks of arousing good roots 
from [practicing] the nine considerations [of a corpse]. 

Or, {in the midst of your quiet concentration,} you may suddenly per- 
ceive the impurity of the internal or external physical body, how it swells or 
is scattered, or you yourself as [just] white bones, from your head to your feet 
held together by joints. On perceiving these matters with a concentrated and 


listing of the various forms of contem- 
plation known as the "six subtle gates"; 
sixteen stages of dhyàna meditation from 
"regulating the mind” to attaining the 
concentration that is "neither concep- 
tual nor non-conceptual. The list given 
in Chih-is Six Subtle Gates is as follows: 
1. knowing the inhaling of breaths 41.8 
A; 2. knowing the exhaling of breaths %1 
SH; 3. knowing the length and short- 
ness of breaths WER; 4. knowing the 
breaths permeating the body WEHA 
[concentration of incomplete attainment]; 
5. removing the various physical actions BR 
285417 [earliest of the first dhyana stage]; 
6. for the mind to be joyful «E; 7. for 
the mind to experience bliss bZ #8; 8. 
to experience all mental activity 5f 
fr [highest of the first dhyana stage]; 9. 
for the mind to produce joy «^E; 10. 
for the mind to produce inclusion CF% 
[second dhyana stage]; 11. for the mind to 
produce liberation «(f FREE. [third dhyana 
stage]; 12. to contemplate transiency $ $ 
% [fourth dhyana stage]; 13. to contem- 
plate escape from scattered [thoughts] 8 
Hif [concentration of emptiness]; 14. to 
contemplate freedom from desires WE BÉ 
# [concentration of consciousness]; 15. to 
contemplate extinction 3 [concentra- 


tion of non-existence]; 16. to contemplate 
abandonment/liberation W} [concen- 
tration that is neither conceptual nor non- 
conceptual]. See the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
120b17-121a16. 

Contemplation of impurity 7: i2 8: 
to contemplate the impurity of this life, 
such as considering the decay of corpses, 
the impurity of the physical body, and so 
forth. The most common use of this con- 
templation is to observe the nine stages in 
the decay of a corpse 7L18: 1. to contem- 
plate the corpse as it begins to bloat, 2. 
the corpse changes color to a bluish hue 
as it is blown by the wind and parched 
by the sun, 3. the corpse begins to fester, 
smell, and fall apart, 4. blood and rotten 
flesh flows out from the broken corpse and 
into the ground, 5. the corpse rots further 
(and turns blue), turns to pus, and loses 
its original form, 6. the birds and beasts 
come and peck and bite at the corpse, 7. 
the corpse is broken apart and scattered by 
the birds, 8. the flesh is gone and all that is 
left are the white bones, and 9. the bones 
are bleached in the sun, cremated, and 
return to dust. This form of contempla- 
tion is meant to help those who are overly 
attached to sensual desires. 
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calm mind, you are alarmed and awaken to [the truth of] impermanence, 
abhor the five kinds of sensual desires, and are not attached to oneself or 
others. These are the marks of arousing good roots from [practicing] the 
[eight] liberations. 

Or, in the midst of a concentrated mind, you may perceive that the 
physical body or external body of all flying or running beasts, your clothing 
and food and drink, your dwellings and mountains and forests; these are 
all impure. These are the marks of arousing the good roots of [realizing the 
contemplation of] great impurity. 


3. Compassion 


Third is the marks of arousing the good roots of a compassionate mind. 

The practitioner, by cultivating cessation-and-contemplation, whether 
in the concentrations of the realm of desires or that of incompletely attained 
concentrations, may suddenly arouse a mind of compassionate thoughts 
toward sentient beings, whether by coming in contact with an intimate per- 
son and thus experiencing happiness [and so forth]. Since you have aroused 
a deep meditative concentration and thus attained an inner mind of purity, 
your bliss is incomparable. It is the same for [coming in contact with] people 
of middling [intimacy], or enemies, and so forth [toward all people] in 
the ten directions and all sentient beings in the five destinies [from hellish 
to human beings]. When you arise out of meditative concentration, your 
mind rejoices in response to the people you see, and your facial expression 
is always peaceful. These are the marks of arousing good roots from having 
a compassionate mind. The marks of good roots that are aroused from [the 
other three of the four boundless demeanors of] kindness, joy, and abandon- 
ment should be known to be similar [to that of "compassion ]. 


Eight liberations /\#43 (88i): or 
“renunciations” or “abandonments.” Eight 
stages of "liberation" leading to complete 
cessation (nirodha-samapatti): 1. remove 
desires by concentration on and internal- 
izing a certain external object NA f fH 
JL f; 2. cultivate total concentration 
by focusing the mind internally N#& 
FEAL &; 3. attain a state of mental and 
physical purity i$ 8 $8 A 'FS8; 4. maintain 
calm while freeing the mind from external 
objects HE 7E HFS; 5. focus on unlimited 
space and dissolve the distinctions of the 
external world s&s AHS; 6. attain both 


physically and mentally a realm without 
limits, where there are no "existants" $ 
FLU E dS; 7. attain the foundation that 
transcends space and the mental realm, 
which is neither-conceptual-nor-non- 
conceptual FAJI HB AIS; and 8. 
attain a state in which this foundation is 
constantly manifested, with a complete 
extinction of sensations and conceptual- 
izations iK 18 48. Some explanations 
add a ninth "liberation": complete noth- 
ingness (nirodha-samapatti?). 

Four boundless demeanors Y##-L: 
the four “immeasurable” mental attitudes: 
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4. Contemplating causes and conditions 


Fourth is the marks from arousing good roots from contemplating causes 
and conditions. 

The practitioner, by cultivating cessation-and-contemplation, whether 
in the concentrations of the realm of desires or that of incompletely attained 
concentrations, who is quiescent and concentrated in body and mind, may 
suddenly arouse an awakened mind. In carefully examining [the twelvefold 
chain of causation of] the past, present, and future of ignorance, volitional 
activity and so forth [to old age and death], [you realize that] you cannot 
perceive an [independent] human self within all these causes and condi- 
tions. Therefore you are free from [the two extremes of] annihilationism and 
eternalism, and destroy all evil attachments, thus attaining a calm and peace- 
ful concentration and manifesting understanding and wisdom. The mind 
arouses joy in the Dharma and is not mindful of worldly matters. The same 
distinctions can be made with regard to the five aggregates, the twelve sense 
entrances, and the eighteen sense realms. These are the marks from arousing 
the good roots from contemplating causes and conditions. 


5. Mindful of the Buddhas 


Fifth is the marks from arousing good roots from being mindful of the 
Buddhas. 

The practitioner, by cultivating cessation-and-contemplation, whether 
in the concentrations of the realm of desires or that of incompletely attained 
concentrations, who is quiescent and concentrated in body and mind, may 
suddenly be mindful of the virtuous qualities and the [thirty-two] major and 
[eighty] minor physical marks of a Buddha, and that they are inconceivable. 
That is, their ten powers, [four] fearlessnesses, [eighteen] unique qualities, 


1. friendliness or kindness (maitri) #%, to 
seek to bring pleasure to others; 2. com- 
passion or pity (karuna) 35, or sharing in 
the suffering of others; 3. joy (mudita) =, 
rejoicing in the happiness of others; and 4. 
abandonment 1$ or equanimity (upeksa) 
=, to abandon all false discrimination and 
to be free of all attachments, and thus face 
all things "equally, that is, dispassionately. 

Ten powers +7): a selection of the 
powers of a Buddha. There are various 
lists; the Ta chih tu lun (T 25.235-247) 
has: knowledge of 1. whether a position 


is suited to the path or not, 2. deeds and 
their respective retributions, 3. meditative 
states and techniques, 4. differences in the 
strength of beings’ faculties, 5. the range of 
hopes or desires of beings, 6. dharmas and 
their natures, 7. the different destinies or 
abodes of existence, 8. your own past exis- 
tences, 9. karmic destinies in the future, 
and 10. exhaustion of outflows. 


[Four] fearlessnesses [/u]f£ RE: 1. 
fearlessness from knowing that one has 
attained supreme awakening; 2. fearless- 
ness from knowing that one has exhausted 
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[three kinds of] samadhis, [hundred and eight] liberations, and so forth are 
inconceivable. Their [six] supranormal powers, [fourteen] transformations, 
and [four] unobstructed [eloquences] in preaching the Dharma to broadly 
benefit sentient beings, are inconceivable. In these ways their immeasur- 
able virtuous qualities are inconceivable. When you have these thoughts, 
and thus give rise to a respectful and loving mind, and arouse samadhi, you 
rejoice in body and mind, are quiescent, calm and peaceful, and do not have 
any evil thoughts. When you arise from meditative concentration, your body 


all defiled outflows; 3. fearlessness from 
knowing that one has preached the 
Dharma concerning the obstacles to the 
path; and 4. fearlessness from knowing 
that one has preached the Dharma of the 
path to liberation. 


[Eighteen] unique qualities (of the 
Buddha) [TAJ 4#: characteristics that 
are unique to the Buddha: ten powers, 
four fearlessnesses, three mindfulnesses, 
and great compassion. The list in the Ta 
chih tu lun (T 25.247b11-256b4) has 1.-3. 
no physical, verbal, or mental faults, 4. 
equanimity with regard to sentient beings, 
5. complete meditative concentration, 6. a 
mind that does not abandon anyone, 7.-11. 
never lacking in zeal (the aspiration to 
save all sentient beings), diligence, men- 
tal power (mindfulness), wisdom, and 
liberation [or, concentration], 12. non- 
retrogression from liberation, 13.-15. make 
physical, verbal, and mental manifesta- 
tions by the power of wisdom in order to 
save sentient beings, 16.-18. omniscience 
concerning all that was in the past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

[Three kinds of] samadhis [—]— 
Bk: three types of samadhi in relation to 
emptiness, featurelessness, and "wishless- 
ness": the “samadhi of emptiness” 7E— 
Bk, in which all marks of existence are 
seen to be empty; the “samadhi of form- 
lessness” #48 =Bk, in which even the 
mark of emptiness is destroyed; and the 
“samadhi of actionlessness" #£/F =k, 
in which even the doer is not perceived. 


See the Ta chih tu lun, 25.206c-208a. 


[Hundred and eight] liberations 
[B /\ | SRR: also known as the hundred 
and eight samadhis. a list of a hundred 
and eight types of samadhi listed in the 
Paficavimsati Sutra (T 8.251a-253b) and 
explained in detail in the Ta chih tu lun. (T 
25.396b- 402c). 

[Six] supranormal powers [7x]f8 38: six 
supranormal or supernatural powers pos- 
sessed by an enlightened person: 1. the 
ability to appear anywhere one wishes 5 li 
X; 2. the ability to see your own and oth- 
ers future lives KER; 3. the ability to hear 
sounds that others cannot hear XH; 4. the 
ability to read other peoples minds Att 
‘Ly; 5. the ability to perceive your own and 
others’ past lives 15 fr; and 6. the ability to 
remove your passionate afflictions iw ii. 


[Fourteen] transformations [+] 
# (U: fourteen types of transformation 
that occur in the four dhyana stages: two 
for the first dhyana, three for the second 
dhyana, four for the third dhyana, and five 
for the fourth dhyana. See Chih-i’s Graded 
Themes, T 46.678a27-b18. 


[Four] unobstructed [eloquences] 
[mE]: the four eloquent methods 
of preaching the Dharma: 1. to be unob- 
structed with regard to the Dharma; 2. to 
be unobstructed with regard to the con- 
tent and meaning of the Dharma teach- 
ings; 3. to be unobstructed with regard 
to words; and 4. to be unobstructed, elo- 
quent, in preaching the Dharma. 
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is serene and beneficial, you are aware that these virtues are lofty and that 
you will be respected and loved by people. These are the marks from arous- 
ing the good roots of the samàdhi of being mindful of the Buddhas. 

Again, a practitioner, by cultivating cessation-and-contemplation and 
attaining a clear purity of body and mind, may attain the arousing of the 
[ten] considerations of impermanence, suffering, non-self, impurity, that 
it is impossible to find happiness in the world, the impurity of food, death, 
severance, freedom, and exhaustion; or the [six] mindfulnesses of Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha, precepts, renunciation, or the divine; or [the thirty-seven 
steps on the path that include] [four] mindfulnesses, [four] proper endeav- 


[Ten] considerations {+-]4#: 1. the con- 
sideration of impermanence #%, 2. the 
consideration of suffering 74; 3. the con- 
sideration of the lack of a self (andtman) 
Fk; 4. the consideration of the impurity 
of what we eat AT i$; 5. the consideration 
that it is impossible to find true happiness 
in this world t#f 74.5] &; 6. the consider- 
ation of death 7E; 7. the consideration of 
the impurity /^i$ of our physical bodies; 
8. the consideration of severing passions 
and delusions Bf; 9. the consideration of 
being free BÉ of desires; 10. the consider- 
ation of exhausting # [our karmic bonds]. 

[Six] mindfulnesses [75] $:&: six types 
of mindfulness: 1. mindfulness of the 
Buddha & 4$, to be mindful of and want 
to become a Buddha; 2. mindfulness of 
the Dharma Zi, to be mindful of the 
Buddhas teachings and be committed to 
it; 3. mindfulness of the Sangha 21%, to 
be mindful of cultivating the path of a 
home-departed one; 4. mindfulness of the 
precepts 4:3, to be mindful of keeping 
the precepts; 5. mindfulness of giving & 
hi (or the “mindfulness of abandonment/ 
renunciation” 248), to be mindful of giv- 
ing to others; and 6. mindfulness of the 
divine realms X, to be mindful of the 
possibility of being reborn in the divine 
realms due to the merit accumulated from 
practicing the Buddhist path. 


Thirty-seven steps on the path — t € 
3i dn: four mindfulnesses M&E (smrty- 


upasthana), four proper endeavors Mik 
8 (samyakpradhana), four supranormal 
powers PUAN (rddhipada), five good 
roots or faculties Z:3&18 (pandendriya), 
five powers &7J (paficabala), seven 
components of awakening t 5&5 (sapta 
sambodhyanga), and the eightfold right 
(or noble) path /ViE(#)38 (astangamarga). 

[Four] mindfulnesses [M] Č: four 
states of mindfulness concerning four 
objects, to have insight into the true thus- 
ness of body, feelings, mind, and dharmas/ 
phenomena; mindfulness that 1. this phys- 
ical body is impure S 5r i$ [FDE], 2. 
that sensations are ultimately painful and 
involve suffering MRE (SCZ); 3. that 
thoughts are impermanent bE% [i 
4%]; and 4. that phenomena (dharmas) 
are without substantial reality HHH [ 
iR. 

[Four] proper endeavors [J9)iE $): four 
types of efforts (or “abandonments”) for 
advancing on the path: 1. producing a 
desire for the non-arising of evil which 
has not yet arisen 7K/E 4^4; 2. pro- 
ducing a desire for extinguishing evil that 
has already arisen CEERI; 3. produc- 
ing a desire for the arising of favorable 
good things that have not yet arisen RE 
# TE; 4. producing a desire for the dura- 
tion, increase, non-loss, and fulfillment of 
favorable good things that have arisen t 


ESTR. 
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ors, [four] supranormal powers, [five good] faculties, [five] powers, [seven 
components of] awakening, and the [eightfold noble] path; or [the three 
gates of liberation of] emptiness, non-conceptualization, and non-pro- 
duction; or the six perfections of the paramitds, supranormal powers, and 
transformations and so forth. In the midst of arousing the marks of all these 
dharmic matters, they should be extensively analyzed. Therefore a sutra says, 
"Concentrate the mind in one place, and there will be no matter that cannot 
be accomplished.” 


2. Distinguishing between the true and the false 


Second, distinguishing between the true and the false consists of two parts. 
The first is to clarify the marks of the deviant and false, and the second is to 
discern the marks of the true and proper. 


1. The deviant and the false 


What is that called the marks of the deviant and the false? When a practi- 
tioner arouses [the experiences of] various meditations as explained above, 
in accordance with the experiences that are aroused, it may be that the body 


[Four] supranormal powers [PU]& 3x. 
[££]: 1. the power endowed with the forces 
of the concentration and exertion of the 
will KR J£; 2. the power endowed with 
the forces of the concentration and exer- 
tion of the mind Sli) 413€ £; 3. the power 
endowed with the forces of the concentra- 
tion and exertion of diligence fi; MEE; 
and 4. the power endowed with the forces 
of the concentration and exertion of dis- 
cursive reasoning (Ete) WEE. 

[Five good] faculties [Z£ #)#&: five moral 
faculties of faith fZ, diligence fft, mindful- 
ness 4, concentration, and wisdom $. 


[Five] powers [:]7J: the powers of 
faith fa, diligence ##, mindfulness &, con- 
centration $E, and wisdom X. 


[Seven components of] awakening 
[tE]: or, "seven limbs of enlighten- 
ment”; characteristics of “awakening” or 
“being fully aware" of things as-they-are: 
1. mindfulness Z; 2. the faculty for 
discerning good dharmas from bad ones 


HE Xx; 3. diligence MERZ; 4. joy EX 
X5 5. serenity x; 6. concentration 2E 
4 5; 7. equanimity/indifference/abandon- 
ment 12 3. 


[Eightfold noble] path [/\iE(#)): 
right views 1E 54, right discrimination 1E 
Wt, right speech 1Ez&, right deeds IER, 
right way of life 1E fr, right diligence 1E 
fij, right mindfulness 1E, and right 
concentration 1EE. 


Six perfections of the páramitàs * Est 
iE HEB: six virtues that allow one to reach 
the other shore of enlightenment: charity 
(giving), keeping the precepts, patience, 
diligence, meditation, and wisdom. 

Supranormal powers and transforma- 
tions: see notes above. 


Concentrate the mind in one place, 
and there will be no matter that cannot 
be accomplished fil. — J£ 8 S38: see 
the I chiao ching, T 12.1111a20, which has 


til] 2 — E SET ARE. 
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and hands flail about, or at times the body feels heavy as if pressed down by 
some object, or at times the body feels light and wishes to fly, or the body 
may feel as if it is tied up, or at times it feels twisted around or is suspended 
and being roasted, or at times simmering or cold, or at times feels intense 
heat. At times you may perceive various strange realms, or at times your 
mind may become dark and obscured, or at times you may arouse various 
evil notions or perceptions, or at times have thoughts that are convoluted 
with regard to good things in the external world, or at times rejoice mani- 
cally, or at times fall into a miserable depression, or at times have contact 
with evil notions so that the hair on your body stands on end, or at times 
become drunk with happiness. In this way there are various deviant experi- 
ences that are aroused along with meditation. These are called deviant and 
false [experiences]. 

If you become passionately attached to these deviant [meditative] con- 
centrations that correspond to the teachings or methods of the ninety-five 
types of demonic spirits, you become enamored of them and may lose your 
mind or go mad. Or, at times these various demonic spirits, knowing that 
you are mentally attached to these [mistaken] methods, make a great effort 
to lead you to arouse these defiled experiences of deviant concentrations and 
deviant wisdom, such as eloquence or supranormal powers that can impress 
worldly people. Those who see this may think that you have attained enlight- 
enment, the fruit of the path, and all of them will believe and bow before you. 
However, since internally the mind [of such persons] is perverted and they 
merely practice a demonic method, when the life of such persons come to an 
end, they will not be able to meet a Buddha for a long time, instead falling into 
the destinies of demons and spirits. Even if they achieve rebirth as a human 
being, many will practice an evil teaching or method and thus fall into hell. 
If you wish to know about these causes and conditions, you should examine 
the Sutra of Ninety-six Paths, so that you can clearly perceive these matters. 

As for when a practitioner cultivates cessation-and-contemplation, if 
you are illumined in this way concerning meditative concentration and 
[know] that there are such deviant and false experiences, you should imme- 
diately eliminate them. How are they eliminated? If you know that these 
[experiences] are false and deceitful, you should have a proper and correct 
mind and not accept or be attached to them, and they will disappear. If they 


Teachings or methods of the ninety-five types of demonic spirits A+ 4E 8 HE: 
this may refer to the varieties of mistaken practices concerning meditation, or the Sütra 
of Ninety-Six Paths Jut 7\f€i8 listed in some of the classical Buddhist catalogues. 
However, these texts are not extant. It seems that they explained the ninety-six types of 
heterodox, non-Buddhist teachings at the time of Sakyamuni, though in later explana- 
tions the contents of the lists varied. 
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do not disappear, you should use [the practices of] cessation-and-contem- 
plation. [Proper] contemplation will destroy [these deviant and false experi- 
ences], and they should disappear. 


2. The true and proper 


Next is to clarify the marks aroused through proper and correct contempla- 
tion. If, when you arouse various meditative concentrations while sitting, 
you do not arouse various deviant experiences as explained above, but, in 
accordance with arousing proper meditation, instead you have an aware- 
ness that is in accord with such [meditative] concentration—empty, clear, 
and pure—with an internal mind that rejoices, tranquil and blissful, without 
obstructions, arousing a mind of goodness, with an increase of faith and 
reverence, with wisdom bright like a mirror, supple in body and mind, with 
subtle and sublime quiescence, weary of worldly matters, inactive and with- 
out desires, freely entering and leaving [meditative concentration]. These are 
the marks that are aroused through proper meditation. 

This is analogous to being constantly vexed when you share experiences 
with evil people, but when you share experiences with good people, as time 
passes you can see their beauty. Making distinctions with regard to the 
marks that are aroused from the two types of meditative concentration, the 
deviant and the proper, is also like this. 


3. Nourishing good roots for a long time 


Next is clarifying how to nourish good roots for a long time through the 
cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation. When you arouse the marks 
of good roots while sitting [in meditative concentration], you should use 
the two methods of cessation and contemplation to cultivate a progressive 
increase [of these marks and experiences]. How do you cultivate such a pro- 
gressive increase? When it is appropriate to use [the method of] cessation, 
then you should cultivate this through cessation. When it is appropriate to 
use contemplation, you should cultivate this through contemplation. This is 
an abbreviated explanation of the general meaning. 


Chapter Eight: Awareness of Demonic Forces [470b1-471b1] 


{The Sanskrit word for demon pronounced] māra means “murderer” in 


[The Sanskrit pronounced] māra means “murderer” in Chinese [HEREZE K 
4: lit. "the Chin word ‘kill is used for [the Sanskrit sound] māra” For a more detailed 
analysis of this topic see the section on the "Contemplation of the Objects of Demonic 
Forces’ in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 114c22-117a20. 
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Chinese, because it [refers to that which] robs the practitioner of his trea- 
sure of merit, and kills the life of wisdom. (Therefore these are called "evil 
demonic forces.”} As the role of the Buddha is, through his powers of virtue 
and wisdom, to lead beings to liberation and enter nirvana, so the role of 
demonic forces is to constantly destroy the good roots of all beings and 
cause them to drift forever in the cycle of life-and-death (samsara). 

If you are able to have a peaceful mind on the correct path, and due 
to following this high road experience a surcease of demonic forces, you 
should be well aware of these demonic matters. There are four kinds of 
demonic forces: 1. the demons of passionate afflictions (klesa); 2. the demons 
of the [five] aggregates (skandha), the [twelve] sense entrances (ayatana), 
and the [eighteen] sense realms (dhatu); 3. the demon of death; and 4. 
demonic spirits. The first three types are all constantly part of this world, 
and people give rise to them within their own minds; therefore you should 
correctly remove and chase them away in your own mind. I will not make 
detailed distinctions here [concerning these first three types]. You should 
know, however, about the marks of the demonic spirits, which I will now 
briefly explain. 

The "demonic spirits" are of three kinds: First are "mischievous" spirits 
such as those that take the form of the twelve zodiacal animals, or that take 
various physical forms such as young girls, old men, or other frightening 
appearances in order to trouble and confuse the practitioner. These spirits 
wish to trouble the practitioners, so they each appear at their appointed 
hour. You should distinguish and be aware of them. The demons that come 
between three and five AM, for example, take the form of a tiger; from 
between five and seven AM the form of a rabbit or deer; from between seven 
and nine AM the form of a dragon or turtle; from between nine and eleven 
AM the form of a snake or boa; from between eleven AM and one PM the 
form of a horse or ass; from between one and three PM the form of a sheep; 
between three and five PM the form of a monkey; between five and seven 
PM the form of a chicken or crow; between seven and nine PM the form of a 
dog or wolf; between nine and eleven PM the form of a pig; between eleven 
PM and one AM the form of a mouse; between one and three AM the form of 
a bull. The practitioner, upon seeing these things at these times, should be 
aware of these animal spirits, and should rebuke them by their names and 
thus make them disappear. 

Second are the "obstructing" [nerve-racking] demons that also cause 


Mischievous spirits 3855: the Mo-ho Obstructing demons J£ 5] 9: the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (115a26-b17) speaks of "form- — chih-kuan (115a22-26) speaks of “fearful 
shifting demons of time periods" FIBH. ^ nerve-racking demons" tE% i. 
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various mental obstructions for practitioners. These are like worms or 
bugs that sting the face or tickle your ribs underneath your arms, or sud- 
denly grab onto you, or loudly talk or make noises, or take the form of 
various beasts. Their forms are not consistent, but they appear and trouble 
the practitioner. You should recognize these, single-mindedly close your 
eyes, and privately scold them and say [for example], "I know you. You 
are the fire-eating, incense-smelling, offering-robbing demon Kicca of 
Jambudvipa, who delights in wrong views and in the breaking of precepts. 
I am now keeping the precepts and so I am not afraid of you.” If you are a 
home-departed-one, you should chant the book of precepts, and if you are 
a lay person you should chant the threefold refuge [in the Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha] and the five major precepts and so forth. Then these demons 
should leave and slink away. If you act in this way you will avoid various 
troubles; the appearances of these things that trouble people, and the meth- 
ods for removing them, are explained broadly in various dhyana sutras. 

Third are the demons of passionate afflictions. These demons come in 
many transformations, producing various appearances in the three types of 
the five dust-like sense realms [of color, sound, smell, taste, and touch], in 
order to destroy good minds. [These three types are:] 1. adverse sensations 
that arouse fear within the sense realms and lead people to be frightened; 
2. agreeable sensations that arouse passions within the sense realms and 
seduce people to have mental attachments; and 3. neither-adverse-nor- 
agreeable [neutral] sensations that contribute to equanimity within the 
sense realms and agitate the practitioner. 

Therefore these demons (or Mara himself) are called “murderers; and 
are also called “floral arrows" or “the five arrows,’ because they “shoot” 
people with [the temptations of] the five sensations. Various appearances are 


Fire-eating, incense-smelling, offer- 
ing robbing demon Kicca AKR RIK 
ii X: an evil demon from the Buddhist 
tradition. 


Explained broadly in various dhyana 
sutras RHR KEP IRE: could refer to a vari- 
ety of dhyana texts available in Chih-i's 
time. See especially the Secret Essential 
Methods for Healing Disease through 
Meditation W M ik, T no. 620, 
15.333-42, in particular 341a-342b, which 
Chih-i refers to in other contexts. See also 
GREENE 2012 for details on dhyana texts 
available in early Medieval China. 


Demons of passionate afflictions E: 
in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (115b17-c13), the 
third category is the demon Mara himself. 
Variant texts have “Third is Mara, who 


pn — 


troubles and confuses the practitioner” = 
NE REIR ELITS. 

“Floral arrows" (£87 and “the five 
arrows" 7. fi: floral arrows" presumably 
because the temptations are disguised as 
being attractive, like flowers, especially to 
the desires of the five senses, which are the 
target of the “five arrows.” For details see 
under Mo-ho chih-kuan 115b19-20, and Ta 
chih tu lun, T 25.99b17-10048. 
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produced within the sensual realms of name-and-form, which confuse and 
agitate practitioners. 

The production of agreeable sensations [by such demons] include pro- 
ducing [appearances of] parents, siblings, the forms of various buddhas, 
and upstanding men and women, which arouse passions within the sense 
realms, and seduce people to have mental attachments. 

The production of adverse sensations include producing [appearances 
of] tigers, wolves, or lions, the forms of raksasa demons, or other various 
frightening forms that will bring about fear in the practitioner. 

The production of neither-adverse-nor-agreeable sensations refers to 
ordinary matters that may agitate the human mind and cause you to lose 
your meditative concentration. Therefore these are called “demonic.” 

Or, producing various pleasant or evil sounds, or producing various 
pleasant or stinky odors, or producing various pleasant or bad tastes, or 
producing various painful or pleasant sensations to touch the human body: 
these are all demonic matters. The appearances are many, such that I cannot 
fully explain them. 

To just explain the essentials, when there is the production of various 
[appearances within] five sense realms which trouble and agitate people and 
cause them to lose good dharmas and arouse passionate afflictions, these 
are all [manifestations of] the army of demons. Through these they are able 
to destroy equanimity in the Buddha Dharma, and lead people to arouse 
covetous desires, sorrowful anguish, anger, drowsiness, and so forth, all 
obstacles to the Buddha Dharma. As it says in a sutra verse: 


Desires are the first army, sorrowful anguish the second; 
Hunger and thirst the third army, thirsty passions the fourth; 


The ninth army is covetousness (labdha) 
Andattachmenttovainglory (mithyáysas), 
The tenth army is self-praise (atmotkarsa) 
And distrust of others (paravajna). 


As it says in a sutra verse Jl £g PH: 
see the verses quoted in the Ta chih tu 
lun, T 25.99b24-c10, which (according 
to Lamotte) quotes the Ksudraka agama; 
Chodron (I, 279-80) translates: These, your armies, 


Desires (kama) are your first army (send), No person in the world 


The army of sadness (arati) is the second, 

The army of hunger and thirst (ksut- 
pipásà) is the third, 

The army of greed (trsnà) is the fourth. 

The fifth is the army of languor and tor- 
por (styanamiddha), 

The army of fear (bhaya) is the sixth. 

Doubt (vicikitsa) is the seventh army 

The army of anger (krodha) and hypoc- 
risy (mraksa) is the eighth. 


Or any god 
Can destroy them. 


By the power of wisdoms arrow, 

By cultivating concentration and wis- 
dom, 

I will smash your army, O Mara, 

Like a clay pot (àmapátra). 

With a mind solely cultivating wisdom 

I will save the world. 

My disciples, full of energy, 
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Drowsiness the fifth army, fear the sixth; 

Doubt the seventh army, anger the eighth; 

Empty profits the ninth army, arrogance the tenth. 

In this way there are various armies that can subdue home-departed ones. 
I, with the power of meditative wisdom, can destroy these armies 

And finally attain the path of the Buddha and save all people. 


When the practitioner is aware of these demonic matters, he should be 
able to eliminate them. There are two methods for eliminating them. First 
is to eliminate them by cultivating [calming] cessation. When you perceive 
all the various external evil demonic realms of the senses, you should know 
that they are all empty and deceitful. You should not be worried [or pas- 
sionate] nor afraid [on their account], neither should you grasp or ignore 
them, nor make calculating discriminations concerning them. By putting 
the mind to quiescent rest, they will naturally disappear. 

The second [method for eliminating demonic influences] is to cultivate 
contemplation. When you perceive various demonic realms as explained 
above, but they do not go away through the practice of cessation, you 
should reflect on and contemplate your mind that does the perceiving. You 
cannot perceive any place [that the mind abides], so how can there be any 
afflictions? When you contemplate in this way, these [demonic afflictions] 
should quickly disappear. If the response is slow and they do not go away, 
you should merely rectify your mind: do not arouse fearful thoughts, do 
not begrudge your physical life, and be unmovable in your right thoughts. 


Ever mindful, will cultivate wisdom. 

Following my example, they will progress 
in accordance with the Dharma 

And will certainly reach nirvana. 

Even though you do not want to let them, 

They will go where you cannot go. 

Then king Mara, on hearing this, 

Angry and confused, departed; 

And the evil army of maras 

Also disappeared and vanished. 


A version closer to the verses quoted 


third army, 
Greed (trsna) is the fourth. 


Laziness-torpor (styanamiddha) is the 
fifth army. 

Fear (bhaya) is the sixth. 

Doubt (vicikitsa) is the seventh army, 

Anger (krodha) and hypocrisy (mraksa) 
are the eighth. 

Cupidity (labdhà) and vainglory (mith- 
yāyśaś) are the ninth, 

Glorification of the self (atmotkara) and 


scorn of others (parávajfià) are the 
tenth. 

It is into those armies 

That monastics (pravajita) are plunged. 


here appears later in the Ta chih tu lun, 
T 25.169a18-25; the first five lines also 
appear in the the Sutra on the Collection 
of the Buddhas Original Acts ETRE. T 


By the power of my meditation and my 
3.769c10-15. Chodron (II, 705) translates: 


wisdom 
I will crush your armies. 
Having attained Buddhahood 
I will save all people. 


Desire (kama) is your first army (send) 
Sadness (arati) is the second, 
Hunger and thirst (ksutpipása) are the 
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Know that the reality of the demonic realm [as ultimately empty] is the 
reality of the Buddha realm. If the reality of the demonic realm is the real- 
ity of the Buddha realm, there is one reality and not two realities. If you 
comprehend reality in this way, then you will realize that there is nothing to 
abandon in the demonic realm, and nothing to grasp in the Buddha realm. 
The Buddha Dharma should emerge spontaneously, and the demonic realm 
should disappear naturally. 

Again, if you perceive demonic sense realms and they do not disappear, 
you should not be depressed. If you perceive them disappearing, do not 
rejoice. Why is this so? We have not yet seen a person sitting in medita- 
tion who perceives a demonic transformation appearing as a tiger or wolf 
who then eats that person. Nor have we yet seen a demonic transformation 
as a man or woman who then actually becomes a husband or wife. You 
should know that these are illusory transformations. Foolish people do 
not comprehend this, and their minds are filled with fear, or they arouse 
covetous attachments. For this reason their minds are agitated, they lose 
their concentration and go mad, thus bringing calamity upon themselves. 
All of these practitioners suffer calamity through a lack of wisdom, and not 
because of demonic forces. 

If these demonic sense realms trouble and agitate the practitioner, 
and do not go away for months or years, you should strongly rectify your 
thoughts with a proper mind, do not begrudge your body or life, and do not 
be disheartened or fearful. You should chant the Mahayana Vaipulya texts, 
and the spells for controlling demons found in the various sutras. Chant 
them silently and be mindful of the three treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha]. When emerging from meditative concentration, you should 
again chant the spells to protect yourself, perform confession and repen- 
tance, and chant the pratimoksa precepts. Then the deviant cannot over- 
come the right, and finally [the demonic forces] will naturally disappear. 

Demonic matters are multifarious, and cannot be exhaustively 
explained. But you should be well aware of them. Therefore a beginning 
practitioner should approach and become familiar with good friends, to 
assist in such difficult matters. 


The reality of the demonic realm is 
the reality of the Buddha realm & #408) 
$5531: lit. the "thusness" of the demonic 
realm is the same as the "thusness" of the 
Buddha realm. That is, they are both ulti- 
mately empty of substantial being. This is 
not the same as saying that "the demonic 


realm is the Buddha realm" or that they 
are the same. 

Pratimoksa precepts IER: the 
collection of vinaya precepts. In China, 
the most commonly followed code was the 
Four Part Vinaya Vast of the Dharma- 
guptaka tradition. 
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When such demonic forces enter a persons mind, it is able to lead a 
practitioner to be mentally and spiritually unstable and agitated, so that 
you sometimes rejoice and sometimes are depressed. For this reason you 
can become sick unto death. Or, at times you can be led to attain deviant 
meditative concentrations, wisdom, supranormal powers, dharani spells, or 
the ability to preach and teach others so that people bow down before you. 
Later, however, this will damage the transcendent good deeds of people, and 
also destroy the Buddha Dharma. 

In this way these [demonic forces] have various differences and are not 
a singularity, and cannot be exhaustively explained. Now I have only briefly 
explained the essentials to provide guidance for the practitioner sitting in 
meditation, so that you will not be deluded in experiencing these [demonic] 
sense realms. To express the essence precisely, if you wish to drive away the 
deviant and return to the right, you should contemplate the true aspect of 
all dharmas. If you cultivate cessation-and-contemplation well, there is no 
deviant [demonic force] that you cannot destroy. Therefore the Ta chih tu 
lun says: 


Discriminations and mental conceptions 
Are all the web of Mara. 

Being unmoved and without discriminations 
Is the sign of the Dharma. 


Chapter Nine: Healing Disease [471b2-472b13] 


When a practitioner cultivates the path with a calm mind, but has diseases 
of the four great elements [of earth, water, fire, and wind], it may be that this 
current cause of using [the practice of] contemplation works like the beating 
of a drum and serves to arouse these basic diseases. Or, at times you are not 


Approach and become familiar with 
good friends #111 = Hla: see the analy- 
sis of approaching three kinds of "good 
friends" (supporters, companions, and 
teachers) in Chapter 1. 

Mentally and spiritually -L\##: or, in 
mind and spirit; heart and soul. 

The Ta chih tu lun says i fas z: simi- 
lar phrases appear at T 25.99b19-20, but a 
closer version can be found at 211a10-11. 
Chodron (3, 1037) translates: 

Imaginings, reflections, concepts 
Are the net of Mara (mdrajala). 


Not moving, not standing still 
That is really the seal of the Dharma 
(dharmamudra). 

Healing disease i575: or, "treating ill- 
ness.’ This chapter was recently translated 
by C. Pierce SALGUERO (2012), a special- 
ist in Chinese medical history, based on 
SEKIGUCHIS critical text (1954). Although 
I follow my translation style, I have bor- 
rowed many of Salgueros felicitous trans- 
lations. For a more detailed discussion of 
disease and medical theory in China, see 
SALGUERO 2014. 
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able to well regulate the three matters of body, mind, and breath, so that you 
have internal and external conflicts and thus suffer from disease. 

If you are able to use your mind well, the method of sitting in medita- 
tion can naturally dispel the four hundred and four diseases. If [on the other 
hand] your mind does not function properly, this can be a cause for arousing 
the four hundred and four diseases. Therefore, whether practicing yourself 
or teaching others, you should be well aware of the origin of these diseases, 
and know well the methods for healing disease within the mind as you sit. 
Once a disease is aroused, this will not only hinder practices on the path, but 
could even lead to the loss of life. 

Now I will clarify two meanings among the methods for healing disease: 
first is to clarify the marks of the arousing of disease, and second concerns 
the methods for healing disease. 


1. The Marks of Disease (471b11) 


First is to clarify the marks of the arousing of disease. Although there are 
many ways that disease is aroused, they can be summarized as being of 
two types [that is, disease due to imbalances among the four elements, and 
among the five visceral organs]. 


1. Imbalance among the four elements (471b12) 


First is the marks of diseases [that arise from] increase or decrease in [the 
balance of] the four elements. If there is a great increase in the element 
earth, there may be [symptoms such as] swelling, obstruction, sinking, or 
heaviness, and the body may become emaciated. In this way there may arise 
a hundred and one types of illness. If there is a great increase in the element 
of water, there may be [symptoms such as the accumulation of] mucus and 
bloating, indigestion of food and drink, stomach aches and diarrhea, and so 
forth, giving rise to a hundred and one illnesses. If there is a great increase 
in the element of fire, there may be [symptoms such as] simmering cold or 
searing fever, pain in all the joints, and incontinence in respiration and the 
flow of urine and feces, giving rise to a hundred and one illnesses. If there 
is a great increase in the element of wind, such that the body may be spent 
or may quake or ache, or breathing becomes difficult or too quick, with 
vomiting and agitated breath, in this way giving rise to a hundred and one 
illnesses. Therefore it says in a sutra that "if one of the elements is unregu- 


Four hundred and four diseases [YH each of the four elements. 
W: as explained below, there are one Therefore it says in a sutra Sft z:,— 
hundred and one diseases associated with — A 88 B — J5 ie UU KA BS D EI OBIE 
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lated, a hundred and one diseases arise; if the four elements are unregulated, 
four hundred and four diseases arise and are activated at one time? When 
the diseases [from an imbalance] of the four elements are aroused, each has 
its own symptoms. You should be observant of these matters while you are 
sitting [in meditation], and even in your dreams. 


2. Imbalance among the five visceral organs [471b20] 


Second is the marks of illness that arises from [an imbalance in] the five vis- 
cera. Illness that arises from the heart includes the physical body being cold 
or hot, headaches, a dry mouth, and so forth, because the heart is lord of the 
mouth. Illness that arises from the lungs includes the physical body being 
swollen, the four limbs ache, the mind troubled, the nose congested, and so 
forth, because the lungs are lord of the nose. Illness that arises from the liver 
includes a lack of joy in the mind, sorrow, anxiety, unhappiness, melancholy 
or anger, headaches, dim eyesight, depression, and so forth, because the liver 
is lord of the eyes. Illness that arises from the spleen includes a “wandering 
wind" [of inflammatory skin conditions] spreading across the body and face, 
with itchiness and aches, a loss of appetite for food and drink, and so forth, 
because the spleen is lord of the tongue. Illness that arises from the kidneys 
includes obstructions of the throat, a swollen abdomen, hardness of hearing, 
and so forth, because the kidneys are lord of the ears. Thus there are many 
different kinds of illness that arise from the five viscera, each with their own 


8): it is not certain which text Chih-i is 
referring to here. There is an almost iden- 
tical passage in the Sutra of Five Kings E 
EK, T 14.796b21-22: "If one element is 
unregulated, a hundred and one diseases 
arise; if the four elements are unregulated, 
four hundred and four diseases are pro- 
duced simultaneously" — X^ 88 E — ih 
E FUSIUS E UOS [8] FER TE, but this is 
not a text that Chih-i ever refers to in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. If, indeed, Chih-i is 
quoting this sutra, the slight differences in 
wording indicate that he was quoting from 
memory (see SWANSON 1997). 


Observant of these matters while you 
are sitting, and even in your dreams % 7^ 
Als By X Hp BZ: see SALGUERO 2013 for a 
discussion of the connection between the 
four elements and your mental state and 
dreams, and a translation of the relevant 


passages in the Sutra of Golden Light & 
XHK (Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra), T 16. no. 
663-665. This sutra is also quoted fre- 
quently in the Mo-ho chih-kuan chapter 
on “Contemplating the Objects of Dis- 
ease" such as using the image of the "four 
snakes" as the four elements at the very 
beginning of this chapter (106a), and 
quoting the section on "Removing Dis- 
ease" (T 16.352b2-8) at 110c24-25. 


Marks of illness that arises from the 
five viscera T: XE BZ TH: these marks, 
and the connections between the specific 
vicera, organs, colors, and so forth, was not 
standardized in early Chinese texts. For a 
more detailed analysis, see the chapter on 
this subject in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, espe- 
cially 107b3-c3. See also the detailed dis- 
cussion in UNSCHULD 2003, 2010, and 2011. 
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marks. You should carefully observe and know them while you are sitting [in 
meditation], and in your dreams. 

In this way, the causes for the arising of diseases, with regard to the four 
elements and the five viscera, are not one; the marks of disease are varied, 
so they cannot be explained in full. If the practitioner wishes to cultivate the 
methods of cessation-and-contemplation to escape from the arising of these 
illnesses, he should know well the causes for their arising. Both of these types 
of disease are caused by internal and external stimuli. Whether external 
injury, the cold, a blistering wind, indigestion of food and drink, disease 
that arises from two places [of the elements and viscera], should be known 
as caused by external stimuli. If brought about by the unregulated function- 
ing of the mind, or by inappropriate contemplative practices, or from not 
knowing the proper way to act when entering concentrated meditation, thus 
leading to the arising of illness from the [imbalance of] the two places [of the 
elements and viscera], then these are caused by disease from internal stimuli. 

Again, there are three types of getting disease, whose causes and condi- 
tions are not the same. The first is diseases caused by increase or decrease in 
the four elements and five viscera, as explained above. The second is diseases 
brought about by demonic spirits. The third is diseases caused by karmic 
retribution. If these diseases are regulated and cured at their inception, they 
are very easy to cure. If, however, they continue for a long time, the disease 
becomes binding and the body weakens, and it becomes difficult to control 
and heal. 


2. Methods for Healing Disease (471c10) 


Second is to clarify the methods for healing disease. Now that you already 
have a profound knowledge of the origins and arising of disease, you should 
act on ways to heal it. The methods for healing disease are many, but I will 
speak only of the essentials, and not go beyond the two skillful means of ces- 
sation and contemplation. 


1. Healing through Cessation (471c12) 


What does it mean to use cessation to heal the marks of disease? Some teach- 
ers say that you should merely calm your mind and focus it on the place 
where the disease resides, and you will be able to heal the disease. The reason 
is that the mind is the lord of the karmic recompense [that you experience] 
in a single life [as a human being and thus the mind should be able to control 
such matters]. It is analogous to when a king arrives at a certain place, and 
the bandits scatter. 

Next, some teachers say that one inch below the navel there is the 
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"cinnabar field,” also called uddna. If you are able to stop and focus the 
mind and maintain this [concentration] for a long time without [your 
thoughts and feelings] scattering, many of you will be healed. 

Some teachers say you should constantly focus your mind on the bottom 
of your feet, whether you are walking, standing, or laying down, and thus 
be able to heal disease. The reason is that people suffer from many illnesses 
through an imbalance of the four elements, because the mind is conscious of 
the conditions of the upper [body] and this causes an imbalance of the four 
elements. If the mind calmly focuses on the lower [parts of the body], the 
four elements will naturally be balanced and regulated, and all diseases will 
be removed. 

Some teachers say you should merely know that all phenomena are 
empty and have no inherent existence, so there are no marks of disease 
that you can grasp. If you abide in focused cessation and quiescence, many 
of your diseases will be healed. The reason is that the four elements are 
drummed up by the minds cognitive functions and therefore give rise to 
disease, so stilling the mind brings harmonious joy, and all diseases pass 
away. Therefore the Vimalakirti Sutra says, "What is the basis of disease? 
The so-called ‘flourishing of conditions: How do you sever this flourishing 
of conditions? By the mind realizing that there is no inherent existence [or, 


Some teachers say Æ Ri zi: it is not clear 
who Chih-i is referring to here. ANDO 
Toshio (1975, 383-86) argues that this 
refers to colleagues Chih-i had studied 
with while he was practicing under his 
Master Hui-ssu on Mt. Ta-su. ANDO refers 
to similar passages by Chih-i in the earlier 
Gradual Themes (T 46.506a-b) and later 
Mo-ho chih kuan, 108a. 


Calm your mind and focus it on the 
place where the disease resides (B ZcC.1E 
TET: here Chih-i uses the compound 
“calming the mind" b and "stopping" 
JÈ to indicate a focused state of concentra- 
tion as the practice of “cessation.” Thus I 
have often used the term "focused" here 
rather than just the more literal "stop" or 
cessation. 

One inch below the navel there is the 
“cinnabar field,” also called udana Wf 
FT 4 Se abit 27H: an important 
focal point (or "dantian" in Chinese) for 


internal meditative techniques, not only 
in Buddhism but also for Chinese medi- 
cine and martial arts, and equivalent to 
the manipüra chakra in Indian Buddhist 
meditation. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of this matter see Gradual Themes (T 
46.506a-b) and Mo-ho chih-kuan 108a-b, 
where Chih-i more accurately places the 
udàna at two-and-a-half inches below the 
navel (T 46 506b2 and 108b27). 


The Vimalakirti Sutra says i$ 4 
L o fü ES Jis A PT ad E ER o zs 10] BT ER aH -L HE 
Hí: a rewording of a passage from T 
14.545a17-20; this is also quoted in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan at 21b20-22 and 57c25 
(see notes at these passages for a detailed 
discussion of this quote, especially on the 
multivalent compound ##). A "fuller" 
translation of this passage in the sutra 
would read: “Whence comes the flourish- 
ing of conditions [or contact with objects 
whereby disturbing thoughts and so forth 
arise]? Through association with the triple 
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by the mind stopping to give rise to these conditions and thus not being 
attached to anything].” 

In this way there are many explanations, and the ways to heal disease 
through using [focused] cessation are not limited to one. Therefore you 
should know well how to cultivate the methods of cessation, and thus be able 
to heal all diseases. 


2. Healing through Contemplation (471c26) 


Next is healing disease through [the practice of] contemplation. Some teach- 
ers say you should merely contemplate the thoughts in your mind, using the 
six types of chi-breathing [energies] to heal disease, and that this contempla- 
tion is able to heal disease. What are these six types of chi-breathing [ener- 
gies]? These are 1. sharp exhaling (chui), 2. exhaling softly (hu), 3. giggling 
(xi), 4. rebuking (he), 5. sighing (xu), and 6 normal breathing (si). As for 
these six types of breathing, each of them involve using the lips and mouth to 
take the thoughts in your mind and tentatively turn them to produce subtle 


[sounds]. A verse says, 


The heart corresponds to the “rebuking” breath, 
the kidneys correspond to “sharply exhaling.” 


world [of desires, form, and no-form]. By 
what is there the stilling of these 'flour- 
ishing of conditions? Through the mind 
not obtaining [conditions or cognizing 
objects that lead to the arising of disturb- 
ing thoughts and so forth}? 


Some teachers say Afi =: again, it is 
not clear who Chih-i is referring to here, 
but given the context, he seems to be 
drawing on indigenous Chinese Daoist 
breathing techniques and theories of chi- 
energy. 

Six chi-breathing [energies] KR: 
this appears to be a combination of reli- 
ance on traditional indigenous lists of "six 
breaths,” with some significant variations 
perhaps introduced by Chih-i himself or 
from the Buddhist tradition. See Cath- 
erine DESPEUX' essay on "The Six Healing 
Breaths" (2006, 40). See also the longer 
discussion (and slightly different list) in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 108b-c. 


As for these six types of breathing, 
each of them involve using the lips and 
mouth to form the thoughts in your 
mind and tentatively turn them to pro- 
duce subtle [sounds] 7f& E E 5 MEEIZ 
HECA (E SIE m] FA fk: this is a rather 
free translation of an ambiguous passage. 
The explanation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
is more lucid EE YRR A FF OR RE 
XE. CA 181 E58: “All of these are formed by 
the lips and mouth, converted by the teeth 
and tongue, carefully applied in the mind 
and conceptualized, thus producing chi- 
energy [breaths] 


A verse says MEH: SEKIGUCHI (1954, 
234-35) keeps this verse in his critical edi- 
tion, but points out that it is replaced in 
most variant texts with a variety of more 
detailed explanations. SALGUERO (2012, 
468) points out that this verse may date as 
late as the Song (see also DEsPEUX 2006, 
50), and instead substitutes a variant as 
follows: 
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The spleen to “exhaling softly,’ the lungs to normal breathing. 
The sage should know this. 
When the liver heats up, the "sighing" words come forth; 
When the three scorchings are obstructed, one merely "giggles" [whee!]. 


There are teachers who say that if you are skillful in using the contem- 
plation of your thoughts and implement the twelve types of breathing, you 
can heal many illnesses: 1. upward breathing; 2. downward breathing; 3. full 
breathing; 4. scorched breathing; 5. expansive breathing; 6. dissipated breath- 
ing; 7. warm breathing; 8. cold breathing, 9. forceful breathing, 10. restrained 
breathing; 11. harmonious breathing; and 12. supplemental breathing. These 
twelve types of breathing all arise from contemplating the thoughts of the 
mind. A brief explanation of these twelve types of breathing in terms of the 
marks [of disease] that they heal and regulate [is as follows]: 


Upward breathing heals a sense of heaviness; 

Downward breathing heals a sense of emptiness; 

Full breathing heals withering decay; 

Scorched breathing heals turgidity; 

Expansive breathing heals depletion; 

Dissipated breathing heals excess; 

Warm breathing heals cold; 

Cold breathing heals heat; 

Forceful breathing heals obstructions and blockage; 

Restrained breathing heals hostility; 

Harmonious breathing heals disharmony among the four elements; 

Supplemental breathing provides nourishment for inadequacies in the four 
elements. 


If you are skillful in utilizing these types of breathing, you should be able to 

heal all illnesses, and by deduction you should know [how to apply them]. 
There are teachers who say that if you are skillful in using contemplation 

as the conceptualization [or visualization] of conventional reality, you are 


If you are in meditation, use chui when 
you are cold and hu when you are hot. 
For the treatment of illnesses, chui is for 
eliminating cold, hu is for eliminating 
heat, xi is for eliminating pain and treat- 
ing Wind, he is for eliminating mental 
troubles and also flatulence, xu is for 
breaking up phlegm and relieving con- 
gestion, and si is for replenishing exhaus- 
tion. If you are treating the Five Viscera, 
the two breaths of hu and chui can treat 


the Heart, xu is for treating the Liver, he 
is for treating the Lungs, xi is for treat- 
ing the Spleen, and si is for treating the 
Kidneys. 

Contemplation as the conceptualiza- 
tion of conventional reality R8: in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan section on "Healing by 
Conventional Conceptions" [109a20-23], 
this refers to home style cures and "secu- 
lar" techniques used by acupuncturists as 
well as methods found in the Agamas. 
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able to heal many diseases. It is like a person who suffers from the cold can 
arouse fire-like chi-energy in his body through such conceptualization and 
thus is able to heal a chill. This is explained broadly in the section of seventy- 
two secret methods for healing disease in the Samyuktágamasuütra. 

There are teachers who say that merely using cessation-and-contempla- 
tion to analytically examine [and realize that] disease is unobtainable[, that 
is, empty and without substantial being,] among the four elements of the 
body, and that disease is unobtainable within the mind, then diseases will 
naturally pass away. 

In this way there are many types of explanations concerning the use of 
contemplation to heal disease, and their actual applications are not the same. 
You should skillfully apply these meanings, and all will be able to heal their 
diseases. 


3. Summary (472a19) 


You should know that there is no disease that cannot be healed for people 
who skillfully attain the intent these two methods of cessation and contem- 
plation. However, the faculties and capacities of people in present times are 
shallow and dull, and even if they practice these contemplations, many will 
not be able to accomplish them, and these [techniques] will not be transmit- 


ted in the world. 


(Again, if these [results from practicing cessation and contemplation] 
are not attained, you should also study chi-breathing techniques and [follow 


The section of seventy-two secret 
methods for healing disease in the Sam- 
yuktagama-sitra HM E & iG AEE t 
HPRH: there is no such content in 
the Chinese Samyuktagama-sütra. ANDO 
Toshio (1975, 389ff.) points out that this 
refers to a section on "seventy-two meth- 
ods" in the Secret Essential Methods for 
Healing Disease through Meditation wai# 
MZH (T no. 620, 15.333-342), which 
claims to be a part of the Samyuktagama- 
sūtra. See the passage at T 15.333a- 335a. 


Again, if these are not attained you 
should also study ... for the disease: X 
7S £835 JC ET PRICES ERS EUN 
LB PtH RE OB] ARGH: these twenty-nine 
characters are not included in most of the 
variant texts, and contradict Chih-i's posi- 
tion in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (109a27-b2): 


These [divination] techniques are shal- 
low and common, and are often based 
on illusions. They should not be used by 
home-departed ones [of the Buddhist 
Sangha]. Basically they need not be stud- 
ied, and if they have been studied, should 
be quickly rejected. If you cultivate the 
Four Samadhis, the physical body that is 
weak like a water bubble has uncertain 
increases and decreases. If [these divina- 
tion techniques] can be borrowed and 
used to heal diseases, it may make it eas- 
ier to stay on the path, so you should not 
despise them. However, if they are used 
to invite fame or to gain profit, and thus 
provoke or stir up the mundane people 
of the times, this is a delusion and farce 
of Mara and should be quickly rejected. 


See SEKIGUCHI 1954, 238-39, who con- 
cludes that this is a later addition and not 
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diets such as] abstaining from grains, which I fear may give rise to heterodox 
views. Medicine made from minerals or vegetation may be consumed as 
appropriate for the disease.) 

If there is a case of demonic disease, you should utilize a resolute mind 
to chant spells as an aid in healing. If there is a case of disease from karmic 
retribution, you should cultivate good merit and repentance, and the illness 
will disappear. 

As for these two methods for healing disease, if a practitioner skillfully 
attains even one of its intents, then he can practice it for himself as well as for 
others. How much more so if you are fully accomplished [in these matters]! 
If you are not knowledgable in these matters, then you cannot heal diseases 
when they arise. Not only would this be a neglect of [your own] cultivation 
of the correct Dharma, but I fear this may endanger your life itself. How can 
you practice yourself, let alone teach others? Therefore whose who seek to 
cultivate cessation-and-contemplation should well understand the internal 
mental ways to heal disease. These methods are not [limited to] one; fif there 
is someone who has grasped its meaning [you should learn from him];} how 
can it be communicated by writing? 

Next, when applying your mind to heal disease while seated [in medita- 
tion], you should also depend on being endowed with ten characteristics, 
none of which are without benefit. These ten characteristics are: 1. faith, 2. 
utilization; 3. diligence; 4. constantly dwelling in these conditions; 5. distinc- 
tions in the causes of diseases; 6. [skillful] means; 7. practicing for a long 
time; 8. knowing what to select and reject; 9. protecting; and 10. to be aware 
of the obstacles. 

What is “faith”? This means to have faith in these Dharma teachings, that 
you are able to heal the diseases. 


the words of Chih-i, so I have put them in 
brackets. On the other hand, DHARMA- 
MITRA (2009, 183) translates this section 
to be consistent with the Mo-ho chih-kuan: 


As an additional point, you must not 
go beyond these techniques to pursue 
the study of energy-manipulation skills 
or diets requiring desisting from cereal 
grains. It is feared that you will then 
develop heterodox views. Mineral and 
herbal medicines can be useful in the 
treatment of disease. Hence they may be 
consumed as well. 


A resolute mind to chant spells as an 


aid in healing Œ- CHRE AZ: the use 
of spells is explained in more detail in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 109b. 


These methods ... by writing Hit 
—18 SA si n] PS CH: the meaning of 
the text here is opaque. Variant texts add 
additional content that recommend find- 
ing and visiting a teacher who can give 
advice of these matters. 

Ten characteristics T ik: lit. “ten 
dharmas.” For a more detailed discussion 
of a slightly different list, see the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 109c3-23. 
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What is "utilization"? This means to always and constantly using [these 
methods]. 

What is “diligence”? This means to use [these methods] in a focused and 
intense way, without stopping, taking the differences in attainment as the 
measure [of success]. 

What is “dwelling in these conditions’? This means to rely on these meth- 
ods carefully and with each thought, and not [rely] on different conditions. 

What is “distinctions in the causes of the arising of disease”? These have 
been explained above. 

What is “[skillful] means”? This means to be skillful in matters of breath- 
ing, thinking, and conceptualizing, without losing sight of what is appropriate. 

What is “practicing for a long time"? This means if you utilize these 
methods, you keep practicing without giving up, even when you do not 
experience benefits for days or month. 

What is “knowing what to select and reject”? This means to know what is 
beneficial and [practice it] diligently, and to reject what is detrimental, regu- 
lating [your practice] by making subtle and fine adjustments in your mind. 

What is “protecting”? This means to be skillfully aware of different con- 
ditions that may lead to contact with transgressions. 

What is “obstacles”? This means that even if you have attained some ben- 
efits, you should not publicly announce it to outsiders, and even if have not 
yet attained benefits, you should not give rise to doubt or slander. 

If you rely on these ten characteristics for healing [diseases], this will 
certainly be effective for your [meditative] concentration, and it will not be 
in vain. 


Chapter Ten: The Fruit of Enlightenment [472b14-473b8] 


If a practitioner cultivates cessation-and-contemplation in this way, you can 
fully know that all phenomena arise in your mind through causes and condi- 
tions, are vain conventional [designations] without [permanent] reality, and 
thus empty. By knowing this emptiness, you realize that all phenomena are 
unobtainable, being merely [conventional] names and appearances. This is 
"cessation as embodying the truth [of emptiness]. At this time you do not 


Cessation as embodying the truth $8 
IL: or, “cessation as experiencing the truth, 
cessation as realizing the essence of the 
true [that is, emptiness]. Or, “cessation 
as [the realization of] the essence of true 
reality [as empty of substantial Being]-" 
See "threefold cessation" as explained 


in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 24a2-bs. Here 
begins a succinct section that clarifies the 
threefold aspects and connections of a 
variety of categories such as cessation, 
contemplation, the three eyesights, the 
three wisdoms, the three kinds of Buddha- 
nature, various attainments, and so forth, 
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yet perceive the fruit of Buddhahood that you seek above, nor do you yet 
perceive the sentient beings that should be saved below. This is also called 
"the contemplation of entering emptiness from conventionality,’ also called 
"the contemplation of the two truths,” also called “the eye of wisdom,” and 
also called “omniscience.” If you dwell in this contemplation, you will fall 
into the stage of a $ravaka or pratyekabuddha. Therefore the [Lotus] Sutra 


says that all of the sravakas sighed, saying, 


If we had heard of the purification of the Buddha land 
And of the teaching and saving of sentient beings, 
We would have taken no pleasure in it. 


Why is this so? 


All phenomena are empty and quiescent, neither arising nor perishing, 
Neither large nor small, having no outflows [of passion] nor conditioning. 
Thinking in this way, we could not arouse any joy or pleasure. 


You should know that even if you perceive that [things are empty and] 
unconditioned, and enter a proper level [of enlightenment], such people 


in the pattern of the threefold truth of 
emptiness, conventionality, and the Mid- 
dle. For related threefold categories, see 
Charts 2 and 4 in Volume 3, and Charts 6, 
7, and 9 in SWANSON, Foundations (1989). 


Contemplation of entering emptiness 
from conventionality ÉRA Æ$: the first 
of the three types of contemplation; see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 24b5-25c13. 

Contemplation of the two truths — ifi 
8i: of the "mundane" (samvrti-satya) and 
"real" (paramartha-satya); for details see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 24b9-c7. 

Eye of wisdom BR: one of the “five 
eyes" (the physical eye, divine eye, eye of 
wisdom, Dharma eye, and Buddha eye). 
Intellectual insight; philosophical acu- 
men; insight into the truth; to perceive 
that all things are empty, and yet not able 
to perceive Buddha-nature. 


Omniscience —5'8: or, more literally, 
"all wisdom,’ or “the wisdom that real- 
izes all things are empty" (Skt. sarvajfia). 
The first of three kinds of wisdom (omni- 
science, wisdom of the path, and universal 
wisdom); for details see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 


20b-c, and Ta chih tu lun, 257c-260c. 


The [Lotus] Sutra says ... WKE 8 
I] AR ^r ELE SS o TS DO 19 Pb BR Eo BE RE 
DRS oP UB — VR CERE REE 
3n ji, EK HE | SE ee ES OEE ELTE ESS: 
see the verses toward the end of the chap- 
ter on “Belief and Understanding” (T 9. 
18b26-29. See Hurvitz (Lotus, 96 [88-89]: 

For us, personal extinction 
Was thought to suffice. 
We understood only this, 
Having no hold on anything else. 


Had we heard 
Of cleansing Buddha-lands, and 

Of teaching and converting the beings, 
We should have taken absolutely no 
pleasure therein. 


What is the reason? 

All dharmas 
Without exception are empty and 
quiescent, 

Having no birth and no extinction, 


Neither great nor small, 

Having no outflows and no ado. 
With this in mind, 

We experienced no pleasure. 


Proper level iE fiz: or, “group of the 
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may finally not be able to attain perfect enlightenment (sambodhi). Since 
their powers of meditative concentration are dominant, they cannot per- 
ceive Buddha-nature. 

If a bodhisattva fulfills all Buddha Dharmas for the sake of sentient 
beings, he should not become attached to the [idea that things are empty 
and] unconditioned, but naturally [attain] quiescent extinction [of pas- 
sionate afflictions]. At that time you should cultivate "the contemplation of 
entering conventionality from emptiness.” That is, you should precisely con- 
template that, although the nature of the mind is empty, various phenomena 
are able to arise when you respond to objects. These are like magical appari- 
tions, and although they have no fixed reality, they have distinct and differ- 
ent characteristics that can be seen, heard, perceived, known, and so forth. 

When a practitioner contemplates in this way, although you know 
that all phenomena are ultimately empty and quiescent, you are able to 
cultivate various practices within this emptiness, like planting trees in 
the empty sky. Again, you are able to discriminate the various faculties 
of sentient beings. Since their natures and desires are immeasurable, the 
methods of teaching them are also immeasurable. If you are able to perfect 


determined” (Skt. samyaktva-niyáma); 
Buddhist practitioners who have reached 
the point of being unswervingly deter- 
mined to attain enlightenment (DDB). 


Since their powers of meditative con- 
centration are dominant, they cannot 
perceive Buddha-nature 2€ 7J 2 i7 RH 
tE: see the analysis in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, T 12.792c1ff.: 


If you are overly concerned with samadhi, 
then you should cultivate wisdom. If you 
are overly concerned with wisdom, then 
you should cultivate samadhi. Good 
sons. Bodhisattvas on the ten stages of 
abodes have much power of wisdom, but 
little power of samadhi. Therefore they 
are not able to attain a clear perception of 
Buddha-nature. Sravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas have much power of samadhi, 
but little power of wisdom, and for this 
reason cannot perceive Buddha-nature. 
The Buddhas, World Honored Ones, have 
perfected both samadhi and wisdom, and 
therefore can perceive Buddha-nature 
fully and without hindrance. 


Contemplation of entering conven- 
tionality from emptiness ÉRA 22%: the 
second of the three types of contempla- 
tion; to shift from a focus on realizing 
emptiness to refocus on the “conven- 
tional” mundane world for the sake of 
saving other beings. For a detailed analysis 
see Mo-ho chih-kuan, 75b-80b. 


Respond to objects #& #4: see the second 
type of “correct contemplation,’ after “sit- 
ting” in meditation, that is “responding to 
objects as conditions arise" EHI; see 
the discussion in Chapter 6 (467c19ff.). 

Planting trees in the empty sky 22+ 
#448: this image appears in the Ta chih 
tu lun (see T 25.267a19-24), and is used 
three times in the Mo-ho chih-kuan (e.g. 
56b4). The phrase is also in the Visesacinti- 
brahma-pariprcchà, T 12.42c12-13: 

It is analogous to a tree that does not rely 
on the ground but is in space, and yet 
has extraordinary roots, trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
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an unobstructed eloquence, then you will be able to benefit sentient beings 
in the six destinies [from hell to divine beings]. 

This is also called "cessation as [the realization of conventional] means 
that arise through conditions,” as well as “the contemplation of entering 
conventionality from emptiness.’ It is also called the contemplation of equal- 
ity, the Dharma eye, and the wisdom of the path. For those who dwell in 
this contemplation, the power of wisdom is dominant. They can perceive 
Buddha-nature, but not clearly. 

Even when bodhisattvas perfect these two types of contemplation, they 
must be called contemplation in the realm of [skillful conventional] means, 
and not the proper, correct contemplation [of a Buddha]. Therefore a sütra 
says that the first two types of contemplation are paths of [skillful conven- 
tional] means. Due to these two contemplations of emptiness you can attain 
and enter the contemplation of the Middle Way and supreme meaning, 
illuminating both of the two [mundane and real] truths, so the thoughts of 
your mind are quiescent and extinguished and flow naturally into the sea of 
omniscience. 

If a bodhisattva wishes to completely include all Buddha Dharmas in 
one single thought, he should cultivate cessation as putting an end to both 
extremes of discriminatory conceptualizations, and practice the correct 
proper contemplation of the Middle Way. What does it mean to cultivate this 
proper contemplation? If you know the essence of the nature of the mind 


Cessation as means that arise through 
conditions 7; 1E6441: the second of the 
three types of cessation. 


Dharma eye ÆW: in contrast to the 
eye of wisdom, through the Dharma eye 
a bodhisattva perceives phenomena cor- 
rectly and is able to help beings in the 
mundane world. 


They can perceive Buddha-nature, 
but not clearly 3 R Htm AAA: see 
the note above on the passage from the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 12.792c1ff. 


A sūtra says KK Z: see the Ying-lo ching 
fOHGRCE3ERE (T 24.1014b19-23, c26-27); 
this Chinese apocryphal sütra contains 
the term "threefold contemplation" only 
once, and this in reference to the two 
truths, thus serving as a source for Chih- 
is vocabulary of threefold contemplation: 


The three contemplations are [first] the 
contemplation of the two truths by enter- 
ing emptiness from conventional desig- 
nation, and [second] the contemplation 
ofthe equality [of all dharmas; upeksa] by 
entering conventional designation from 
emptiness. These two contemplations are 
the way of [skillful] means. [Third,] due 
to these two contemplations on empti- 
ness, you attain entry into the contem- 
plation of the truth of supreme mean- 
ing and the Middle way. Both of the two 
truths are illumined, and the thoughts 
of the mind are extinguished and put to 
rest.... [and] one flows naturally into the 
sea of omniscience (sarvajfià). 
Cessation as putting an end to both 
extremes of discriminatory conceptu- 
alizations & #77 41k: the third of the 
three types of cessation. 
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as neither true nor conventionally false, and make still the conditions that 
produce such a mind [that is attached to] truth [as emptiness] or conven- 
tionally false, this is called a proper and precise contemplation. The nature of 
the mind is neither empty nor conventionally existent, and yet phenomena 
as empty and conventionally existent is not refuted. If you are able to be 
illumined in this way concerning the nature of the mind, then you have a 
penetrating understanding of the Middle Way, and have perfect illumina- 
tion concerning the two truths. If you are able to perceive the two truths of 
the Middle Way in your own mind, then you can perceive the two truths of 
the Middle Way in all phenomena, and yet not be attached to the two truths 
of the Middle Way, because they have no fixed, determined nature. This is 
called the proper contemplation of the Middle Way. Therefore a verse in the 
Middle Treatise teaches: 


All things that arise through causes and conditions, 
I explain as emptiness, 

Again, this is a conventional designation. 

Again, this is the meaning of the Middle Way. 


If you deeply examine the meaning of this verse, you can not only fully 
discriminate the various aspects of the contemplation of the Middle, but 
you can also clarify the import of the previous two types of contemplation 
as [skillful] means. You should know that the proper contemplation of the 
Middle Way is the Buddha eye and universal wisdom. If you dwell in this 
contemplation, you have equanimity in the powers of [both] meditative 
concentration and wisdom, and can fully perceive Buddha-nature. You 
peacefully dwell in the Great Vehicle, “walk evenly and correctly, and quick 
as the wind, “you flow naturally into the sea of omniscience,’ “you prac- 
tice the practice of the Tathagata,” “you enter the room of the Tathagata, 


A verse in the Middle Treatise "Pass 
thai: the crucial verse from the Middle 
Treatise, T 30.33b11-12, which provides 
the inspiration and structure for Chih-i's 
threefold truth. For details and a discus- 
sion of the significance of this verse, see 


Sariputra, at that time the great man 
gives to each child one great carriage... 
It is yoked to a white ox, whose skin is 
pure white, whose bodily form is lovely, 
whose muscular strength is great, whose 
tread is even and fleet like the wind.... 


SWANSON, Foundations, esp. 3-8. See also 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 1b20-1c1. 


Walk evenly and correctly, and quick 
as the wind {74°F IE JE lS: a phrase 
from the parable of the burning house 
in the third chapter of the Lotus Sütra, T 
9.12b-16c. See especially the passage at 
12c18-28; Hurvitz (60 [56]) translates: 


Flow naturally into the sea of omni- 
science BALA BEWEIS: as quoted 
above, a phrase from the Ying-lo ching, T 
24.1014C26-27. 

Practice the practice of the Tathagata 
ITAK 47: from the Lotus Sutra, T 9.30c28, 
chapter on “Preachers of the Dharma,’ 
Actually the Lotus Sutra reads “practice 
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wear the robe of the Tathagata, and sit in the seat of the Tathagata,” and 
you yourself are thus adorned with the adornments of the Tathagata. You 
have attained purification of the six sense faculties, entered the realm of the 
Buddha, and have no defiled attachments to any phenomena. All Buddha 
Dharmas will be made manifest in front of you. You will have perfected 
the samadhi of mindfulness of the Buddha; you will peacefully dwell in the 
Sürangama [Samadhi] concentration, and thus [dwell in] the samadhi of 
manifesting physical bodies, universally entering the Buddha lands of the 
ten directions to teach and save sentient beings. You will adorn and purify 
all Buddha realms, make offerings to the Buddhas of the ten directions, keep 
and maintain all the Dharma treasures of the Buddhas, fully practice all of 
the perfections (páramita), realize and enter the levels of great bodhisattvas, 
and become a companion of Samantabhadra and Mafijusri. You will con- 
stantly dwell within the body of Dharma-nature, and will be praised by the 
Buddhas and receive assurance [of attaining Buddhahood]. You will then be 
adorned in the Tusita heaven, be manifested by your spirit descending into 
your mother’s womb, leave home and advance to the seat of enlightenment, 
overcome fearful demonic forces, attain proper enlightenment, turn the 
wheel of the Dharma, and enter nirvana. You will then complete all deeds of 
a Buddha in Buddha lands in the ten directions, being fully endowed with 


the deeds of the Tathagata” fr M1 38. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 175 [160]) translates: 


If this good man or good woman, after 
my passage into extinction, can secretly 
for a single person preach so much as 
a single phrase of the Scripture of the 
Dharma Blossom, be it known that that 
person is an emissary of the Thus Come 
One, sent by the Thus Come One, doing 
the Thus Come Ones business. 

Enter the room of the Tathagata, wear 
the robe of the Tathagata, and sit in the 
seat of the Tathagata A dK ss x Ark 
^^t 3 KE: also from the tenth chapter on 
“Preachers of the Dharma’ in the Lotus 
Sutra, T 9.31c23-26. Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 
179-80 [164]) translates: 

If a good man or good woman after the 
extinction of the Thus Come One wishes 
to preach this Scripture of the Dharma 
Blossom to the fourfold assembly, how 
is he or she to preach it? This good man 
or good woman is to enter the room of 


the Thus Come One, don the cloak of the 
Thus Come One, sit on the throne of the 
Thus Come One, and only then preach 
this scripture broadly to the fourfold 
assembly. 


Sürangama concentration HR: 
for Chih-i, this is the condition wherein 
one has a full realization of the Middle 
truth and no longer will retrogress to infe- 
rior states of realization. 


Adorned in the Tusita heaven ... enter 
nirvana Hl tl 9g SRPEX S78 32 EE fi BI a 
HH RE XB Ree IRE Ze B IE AC 88 17 Bs A: 
a brief summary of the traditional eight 
important events in the life of a historical 
buddha: 1. dwell and descend from the 
Tusita heaven, 2. enter mother's womb, 
3. birth in this world, 4. leave home to 
become a mendicant, 5. overcome temp- 
tation and conquer the demons of desire 
after years of practice, 6. attain the enlight- 
enment of a Buddha, 7. turn the wheel of 
the Dharma, and 8. enter final nirvana. 
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both the real [Dharma] body and the transformation body [of historical 
manifestations], equivalent to [the stage of] a bodhisattvas first aspiration 


[for enlightenment]. 


Therefore in the Avatamsaka Sutra [it says]: 


At the time of your first aspiration, you have already fulfilled proper awaken- 
ing, fully comprehended all dharmas and the true nature of reality, possess the 
body of wisdom, and attained enlightenment that is not dependent on others. 


It also says: 


A bodhisattva at his first aspiration has attained the singular body of a 
Tathagata, and can produce immeasurable bodies [for saving others]. 


It also says: 


A bodhisattva at his first aspiration is already a Buddha. 


The Maháparinirvàna Sūtra says: 


Both the real body and the transfor- 
mation body WX Æ— 59: Chih-i's analysis 
of the "bodies" of the Buddha is not con- 
sistent. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan (21c3-5) 
he refers to three kinds of body, corre- 
sponding to the "three virtuous qualities" 
of a Buddha: 1. the physical body & 5X 
(rupa-kaya); 2. the body of the Dharma 
teachings i£ À; and 3. the body of the 
true aspect of reality 85. In another 
context (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 114c19-21) he 
proposes a triple body = (Skt. trikaya): 
the Dharma Body #4, the reward (enjoy- 
ment) body M4, and the transformation 
body # (the historical Buddha). Some- 
times 4 refers to the historical mani- 
festation, with distinctions made between 
the “inferior body" 228 & (Sakyamuni’s 
physical body before his enlightenment) 
and the "superior" transformation body 
BEI 4 —the historical Buddha endowed 
with supranormal powers and marks (see 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6b15-26). 

A bodhisattva's first aspiration 4#) 3 
3E ME: technically this refers to the first 
stage of the “ten abodes” in the T'ien-t'ai 
scheme of fifty-two stages on the path 
to Buddhahood, at which all the afflic- 


tions and delusions of this triple world 
have been forever severed. See Chart 1 in 
Volume 3. 


In the Avatamsaka Sūtra ... ERE. 
SE LE IER. TEREA RZ A 
S87 BU: see T 9.449c14-15: 

At the time of his first aspiration he had 
already perfected correct awakening, 
knew the true nature of all dharmas, was 
fully endowed with the body of wisdom, 
and this enlightenment did not rely on 
others. 


It also says ... IZ) SEC BE (5 OK 
— E ESSERE EE MOE MLE BEBE G5: a 
summary of a section in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra (T 9.452c4-6): 

This bodhisattva of a first aspiration is 
already a Buddha because he is on a par 
with all Tathagatas of the triple world, on 
a par with the realms of the Buddhas of 
the triple world, and on a par with the 
correct Dharma of the Buddhas of the 
triple world. 


The Mahaparinirvana Sūtra says ... 
BRET BER A 54 DAD 
KE: a quote found at T 12.838a4. Verses 
from this section are also quoted at Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 81218. 
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The [initial] aspiration and the ultimate [attainment of enlightenment] are two 
but not distinct. Of these two mentalities, the first mentality is [more] difficult 


[to realize]. 


The Paficavimsati Sutra says: 


Subhuti, there are bodhisattva-mahasattvas who, from their first aspiration 
for enlightenment, immediately sit in the place of enlightenment and turn the 


wheel of the Dharma. 


You should know that such bodhisattvas are like Buddhas. In the Lotus 
Sūtra, the dragon girl offering a jewel [to the Buddha] is witness [to her 
own enlightenment]. As we see in these sütras, they all clarify that the 
first aspiration [for enlightenment] fully includes all Buddha Dharmas. In 
the Paficavimsati Sutra this is expressed as “the gate of the letter a.” In the 
Lotus Sütra this is expressed as "disclosing the knowledge and insight of a 


The Paficavimsati Sūtra says ... Kan 
ED AE fe A SEE aU BE (620 SED BD A538 
MS 88 IE CE E Bs A Ze B ES AT fH 00: see the 
Paficavimsati Sutra, T 8.226a9-10. See also 
Ta chih tu lun, T 25.342b22-23. However, 
the original text says "has already attained 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi" instead of "sits 
in the place of enlightenment.” Also, in 
the sutra it is Sariputra, not Subhuti, who 
is being addressed (2 I #5. A 3 fe EB 89] hE 
40) SE Ss f (8 el 93 P RE — = EEA). 


In the Lotus Sutra ... EEF. ARPT RR 
Aig: see the story of the Dragon King’s 
daughter in the Devadatta chapter, T 9.35b- 
c. Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 201 [184]) has: 


At that time, the dragon girl had a pre- 
cious gem, whose value was the [whole] 
thousand-millionfold world, which she 
held up and gave to the Buddha. The 
Buddha straightway accepted it.... At that 
time, the assembled multitude all saw the 
dragon girl in the space of an instant turn 
into a man, perfect bodhisattva-conduct, 
straightway go southward to the world- 
sphere Spotless, sit on a jeweled lotus 
blossom, and achieve undifferentiating, 
right, enlightened intuition, with thirty- 
two marks and eighty beautiful features 
setting forth the Fine Dharma for all liv- 
ing beings in all ten directions. 


In the Paficavimsati Sūtra this is 
expressed as “the gate of the letter a” X 
m pF: see the Sutra at T 8.256a-b, 
and the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.684b-687c, 
where the wisdom of realizing "formless- 
ness” is expressed symbolically in terms 
of the forty-two letters or syllables of the 
Siddham alphabet, from a J to dha 9. 
The letter a, like the Greek alpha, is sym- 
bolic of both of the beginning and end. 


In the Lotus Sutra this is expressed as 
“disclosing the knowledge and insight of 
a Buddha to lead sentient beings" Bi 
ERED Aa RE Bel BH AL: a paraphrase 
from the famous section in the chapter on 
“Means” in the Lotus Sutra (T 9.7a22-28) 
where it explains the “one great reason” 
for the Buddha to appear in the world. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 30 [29]), translates: 


The Buddhas, the World-Honored Ones, 
appear in the world because they wish to 
cause the beings to hear Bd of the Bud- 
dha’s knowledge and insight and thus 
enable them to gain purity. They appear 
in the world because they wish to dem- 
onstrate 7R the Buddhas knowledge and 
insight to the beings. They appear in the 
world because they wish to cause the 
beings to understand 18. They appear in 
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Buddha in order to lead sentient beings.’ In the Mahaparinirvàna Sūtra this 
is expressed as "Because you perceive Buddha-nature, you dwell in great 
nirvana.’ This is a brief explanation of the marks of realizing the fruit [of 
Buddhahood] through the cultivation of cessation-and-contemplation by a 
bodhisattva with a first aspiration [for enlightenment]. 

Next we will clarify the marks of realizing the fruit [of Buddhahood] by 
those with an advanced mind [having attaining a later stage of enlighten- 
ment]. The realm of realizing the fruit [of Buddhahood] by those with an 
advanced mind cannot be known [intellectually]. If we were to speculate 
based on what is clarified in the teachings [of the Buddha], they finally are 
not separate from the two methods of cessation-and-contemplation. 

Why is this so? The Lotus Sutra speaks of "eagerly praising the wis- 
dom of the Buddhas’; this refers to the meaning of “contemplation.” That 
is, this clarifies the fruit [of Buddhahood] in terms of contemplation. The 
Maháparinirvàna Sutra broadly expounds on the one hundred phrases 
for "liberation" to explain [the meaning of] great nirvana. "Nirvana" is the 
meaning of “cessation.” That is, this clarifies the fruit [of Buddhahood] in 
terms of cessation. Therefore it says that "great parinirvana is called constant 


quiescent concentration.” "Concentration" is the meaning of cessation. 
Although the Lotus Sutra clarifies the fruit [of Buddhahood] in terms 


the world because they wish to cause the 
beings to enter A into the path of the 
Buddhas knowledge and wisdom. 


In the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra this is 
expressed as "Because you perceive Bud- 
dha-nature, you dwell in great nirvana" 
AD ig SERE Po EL PESCE X RR: see the 


analysis at T 12.792c1ff; see also 723c. 


The Lotus Sütra speaks of "eagerly 
praising the wisdom of the Buddhas” iX: 
SERE I..BEEDT8 Kak Po S EX: see, for exam- 
ple, the passage at T 9.6b11-12 (t 2$ (ALR 
VT BK BE UR n BE RZ IE), which Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 26 [25]) translates: 

World-Honored One, why have you ear- 
nestly praised this very profound and 
subtle Dharma, so hard to understand? 

One hundred phrases for "liberation" 
to explain [the meaning of] great nirvana 
RICE ERU PRR LIEKE: see the extensive 
passage in the Mahdparinirvana Sutra, T 
12. 632a26-637a12, where the Buddha uses 


numerous parables and images to explain 
the meaning of "liberation" (and nirvana) 
to Kasyapa. 

See also the section on "Different Terms 
for Cessation-and-Contemplation" in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 22b20-c5. 

In his commentary to the Mahápari- 
nirvana Sutra (T 38. 92cff.), Kuan-ting 
gives an analysis of various iterations on 
these “hundred phrases,’ and ONO 2004, 
478-81, gives a summary list of one hun- 
dred meanings of nirvana as liberation, 
such as being free of all bonds, equivalent 
to the void, produced but never extin- 
guished, without disease, a peaceful state 
without any conflict, and so forth. 


It says that “great parinirvana is called 
constant quiescent concentration" ix 
Ko KRIER ZB WE: see the Mahapari- 
nirvana Sutra, T 12. 790b19, where the 
phrase reads “Great quiescent concentra- 
tion is called great nirvana" AE X 
AER. 
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of contemplation, this encompasses cessation. Therefore it says, ^... ultimate 
nirvana has the marks of constant quiescent extinction, and finally returns 
to emptiness.” Although the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra clarifies the fruit [of 
Buddhahood] in terms of cessation, this encompasses contemplation. There- 
fore [it teaches that] great nirvana consists of the three virtuous qualities [of 
wisdom, liberation, and Dharma body]. Although these two great sutras 
have textual differences, there is nothing they do not include concerning 
the two gates of cessation and contemplation, in explaining [their meaning] 
and in apprehending these two dharmas of concentration and wisdom, thus 
clarifying the ultimate fruit [of Buddhahood]. Therefore the practitioner 
should know that the initial, middling, and final fruit are all inconceivable. 


Therefore the new translation of the Golden Light Sütra says, 


The Tathagatas in their beginning [in the past] are inconceivable; 
The Tathagatas in their middle [in the present] are variously adorned; 
The Tathagatas in their end [in the future] are never destroyed. 


It says, “...ultimate nirvana has the 
marks of constant quiescent extinction, 
and finally returns to emptiness” Z. 
Jy FE SLE ER KRHKE: see the 
Lotus Sütra, T 9.93-5. Hurvitz (Lotus 
Sutra, 103 [97]) translates the context: 

The Thus Come One knows this Dharma 
of a single mark and flavor, namely, 
the mark of deliverance, the mark of 
enchantment, the mark of extinction, 
the mark of ultimate nirvana, of eternally 
quiescent nirvana, finally reducing itself 
to Emptiness. The Buddha, knowing this, 
observes the heart's desire of each of the 
beings, and guides them protectively. 


Note that the term translated "observes" 
in the last phrase is #, or “contemplates.” 


Great nirvana consists of the three 
virtuous qualities = 1853 Xi A: see the 
Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, T 12. 616b9-19, 
where "great nirvana" is contrasted with 
mere "nirvana": 


I now should lead all sentient beings and 
all my children and the four assemblies 
so that they will all safely and peacefully 
dwell in the secret treasury. I also should 
safely and peacefully dwell therein and 
enter nirvana. 


What is this called the "secret treasury"? 
It is like the three dots of the [Siddham] 
letter “i”; if they are arranged horizon- 
tally or vertically they do not make the 
letter "i^ If the three dots are separate, 
again they do not make the letter. I am 
also like this. Liberation is not nirvana. 
The body of the Tathagata is also not 
nirvana. Great prajfiá- wisdom is also not 
nirvana. Each of these dharmas is differ- 
ent and is not nirvana. I now dwell peace- 
fully like these three dharmas. For the 
sake of sentient beings I say that I have 
entered nirvana. This is like [the arrange- 
ment and mutual inseparability of the 
three dots in] the [Siddham] letter “i? 


This passage is quoted frequently in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, e.g. 20c1-2. 


The new translation of the Golden 
Light Sütra says re$ 4 SCH MTZ - BU BRAN 
BRAS n] ER rp CAT OR FFE ME o FRR ADR H 
EIN: perhaps refers to the translation 
by Paramartha? See the Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sutra, T 16.362c29-c2, which has a different 
order: “The Tathagatas in their beginning 
are inconceivable; the Tathagatas in their 
end are never destroyed; the Tathagatas 
in their middle are variously adorned.” 
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These are all explanations of the fruit [of Buddhahood] in terms of the 
cultivation of the two minds of cessation-and-contemplation. Therefore 
verses in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra say, 

The Buddhas attain liberation through the mind; 

The mind, without blemish, is called pure. 
[Even] in the five [evil] destinies [the mind] is fresh, pure, and unstained; 
One who understand this attains the great path. 

{One who vows to practice [cessation and contemplation] should 
remove the three obstacles [of passionate afflictions, karmic deeds, and kar- 
mic retribution] and five impediments [of greed, anger, lethargy, shame, and 
doubt]. If these are not removed, even if you are diligent in applying your 
efforts, it will be of no benefit in the end.} 


Verses in the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Where there is one who understands 
Sütra iki ZERE PHT HEL EH this, he perfects the great Path.” 
K LaF A Ria EERDE AF These verses are also quoted in the 
IU AG: see T 13.909a7-8, which are 
slightly different HIELE Lait 
HR LEERDE ARRAKAG. 


DHARMAMITRA (2009, 229) translates: 
It is from the mind that all Buddhas 


Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12c27-28, during the 
discussion of the constantly-walking 
samadhi. 
One who vows ... no benefit in the 
understand and realize the Path. end: Sekiguchi' critical text ends abruptly 
As for the mind, it is pure, bright, and with the quote from the Pratyutpanna 
undefiled. Samadhi Sitra, but some variant texts add 
In the five destinies, it is fresh and this final, somewhat redundant, piece of 
immaculate and takes on no form. advice. 


Chüeh-i san-mei 

Explanation of the Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your 
Thoughts, from the Pancavimsati-sahasrika-prajnaparamita- 
sutra 

TEE ni CES ORE SURE, I — BR 

[T no. 1922, 46.621-627] 


Taught by Master T'ien-tai Chih-she [Chih-i] 
Recorded by his disciple Kuan-ting 


1. Explaining the Features (621a10-b25) 


If a practitioner wishes to cross over the great sea of life and death (samsara) 
and ascend to the other shore of nirvana, you must certainly fully com- 
prehend the basis of delusion, and know well the essentials for attaining 
the path. The reality-limits of cognition are the basis of delusion, and 
reflecting on and thus illuminating the source Ei. i [or, "turning back 
to illumine the well-spring"] of the mind is essential for attaining the path. 
The reality-limits of consciousness is Buddha-nature as the direct cause [of 
enlightenment], and reflecting on and thus illumining the source of the 
mind is [Buddha-nature as] complete cause. These two “causes” embrace 
all dharmas, leaving nothing that is not exhausted. It is like the light of the 
full sun in a clear and pure sky [space] which spontaneously illuminates [all 
things]; this space and the sun are neither identical nor separate, and neither 
dwell [substantially] nor do not dwell, and yet the sun acts well and is a good 
condition for destroying the darkness and is essential for manifesting space. 
Also, though the darkness is extinguished by this manifestation of space, 


Buddha-nature as the direct cause ib Buddha-nature as complete cause T 
[X Bett: that is, the potential Buddhahood IX: that is, the inherent potential of wis- 
of all beings insofar as they all participate dom in all beings to realize Buddhahood. 
in the true nature of reality just as they The third of the three types of Buddha- 
are; see “threefold Buddha-nature" in the nature. The second— conditional causes" 
Glossary. (= practice)—is not mentioned here. 
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there is no loss or gain in space itself. There is no loss in its true reality, and 
this is inferred through phenomenal [appearance]. The obstacle of darkness 
is forever removed, but there is no loss in its nature. The myriad phenomena 
that are included in the realm of space all appear, yet the nature of empty 
space remains clear and pure. If there is no light from the sun, then darkness 
arises again. It is not due to empty space itself that darkness is removed from 
space, but darkness is removed conventionally by the light of the sun. If there 
is no sun, then there is no light in the sky, and space is not illuminated. If 
there is no sun, the darkness does not remove itself. However, the nature of 
this darkness neither comes [from somewhere] nor goes [somewhere else]. 
The essence and marks of the sun neither arise nor perish; it is just that there 
is the sun, and it illuminates the sky [= space]. This is the clear knowledge of 
heaven and earth: the empty space that is the nature of the mind illumined 
by the sun of wisdom is also like this. The sun is not identical to space, nor 
is it not separate from empty space. If the sun is identical to space, then how 
could empty space be illuminated? If the sun is separate from space, then 
space could not depend on it to be illuminated. The sun of wisdom is also 
like this. It is not identical to the empty space of the nature of the mind, 
but it is not separate from the empty space of the nature of the mind. If it is 
identical to the empty space of the nature of the mind, then it could not be 
the cause for illumination. If it is separate from the empty space of the nature 
of the mind, then it could not act to illuminate it. As the sun does not abide 
[substantially] in space, and also neither does not abide in space, it is able to 
illuminate the whole sky by not abiding [substantially], and ultimately does 
not fall out of the sky because it does abide [provisionally] in space. 

The sun of wisdom is also like this. Contemplate deeply that the empty 
space of the nature of the mind does not dwell [substantially] in the empty 
space of the nature of the mind, and so it is able to illuminate all empty space. 
Since it is not the case that the empty space does dwell at all, even though it 
illuminates all empty space, the mind of wisdom is immobile [and does not] 
retrogress. It is like the sun that is able to destroy darkness, and the [phe- 
nomenal] marks of empty space are manifested and emerge thereby. The sun 
of wisdom is also like this. It is able to destroy the darkness of ignorance, and 
manifest the aspiration for [realizing] true reality. As the sun destroys dark- 
ness and manifests the [phenomenal] marks of empty space, but this empty 
space neither loses nor gains anything, so likewise is the sun of wisdom. It 
removes the darkness of ignorance and manifests the aspiration for [realiz- 
ing] true reality, but without either increase or decrease in the empty nature 
of the mind, as the sun does not cause either loss or gain for the sky while 
it removes darkness from the sky and manifests the myriad phenomena in 
the realm of space. The sun of wisdom is also likewise. Although there is 
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neither loss nor gain in the empty nature of the mind, it is able to sever all 
passionate afflictions and bring about the completion of all practices and the 
manifestation of all dharmas. As the sky is clear and pure, and yet darkness 
arises if there is no sun, so likewise is the nature of the mind. It is originally 
clear and pure, but there is the arising of deluded ignorance without the light 
of wisdom. As space is clear and pure but is not able on its own to remove 
darkness, and the removal of darkness requires the conventional presence of 
the light of the sun, so likewise is the empty nature of the mind. It is origi- 
nally clear and pure, but it is not able on its own to remove ignorance; the 
extinction of delusion requires the illumination of wisdom. It is the same as 
there is no light and no illumination if there is no sun in the sky. If there is 
no sun in the sky, then the darkness will not be removed. The sun of wisdom 
is likewise. If [there is no sun of wisdom] for the empty nature of the mind, 
then how can there be any illumination? If the empty nature of the mind has 
no wisdom, then the deluded ignorance will not be severed. As the darkness 
neither comes nor goes, and the sun neither arises nor perishes, understand- 
ing and delusion are also likewise. It is conventionally said that delusions are 
destroyed, but delusions have no [substantial] nature; it neither comes nor 
goes, and has no [substantial] reality to be destroyed. Wisdom illuminates 
all, and yet its nature is constant quiescence. It neither arises nor perishes, 
and ultimately there is no [substantial] illumination. It is like the sun illu- 
minating the sky as a spontaneous understanding of heaven and earth; this 
is [the meaning of] "turning back to contemplate the empty nature of the 
mind.” Hence all worldly phenomena and all transworldly Dharmas are 
spontaneously and perfectly manifested. Because of this meaning, I teach 
that wisdom illumines the nature of the mind, like the sun in the sky. If you 
are able to inquire into the ten analogies of the sky and the sun and thus 
attain penetrating understanding into all phenomena, through this you can 
realize the ocean-like awareness of your thoughts. Therefore this is called the 
explanation of all aspects of phenomena. 


2. Explaining the Term “Samadhi of Being 
Fully Aware of Your Thoughts" [621b26-622b23] 


Question: What is that called “the samadhi of being fully aware of your 
thoughts”? What is meant by “thoughts”? Does it mean that bodhisattvas are 
awakened (or, “fully aware”) in their thoughts, and thus have fully attained 


Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your Thoughts 4€ 3X =B: or, “Samadhi of an 
awakened mind.’ The following analyzes the two terms “awakened (fully aware)" X and 
“thoughts” or “intent” Æ. Neither can be translated into a single English term 
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samadhi? However, dharmas are immeasurable. Why clarify samadhi only 
in terms of being fully aware of your thoughts? 

Answer: “Awakened” or “fully aware” means “enlightened understand- 
ing" and "thoughts" refer to the “numerous mental factors [of cognition]" 
(caitya). “Samadhi” refers to "controlling, rectifying, and stabilizing" [your 
thoughts]. When the practitioners numerous mental factors of cognition arise, 
you should reflect on [and thus illumine] and contemplate them thoroughly, 
not paying heed to their fluctuations. In this sense it is called “the samadhi 
of being fully aware of your thoughts.” 

As for the question, “dharmas are immeasurable; why clarify samadhi 
only in terms of being fully aware of your thoughts, and not discuss other 
matters" —the answer is that although dharmas are immeasurable, neverthe- 
less ultimately they have their basic origin in the productions of the mind- 
thought-consciousness [process], and there is nothing that is not dependent 
on this [process]. 


[621c5] Acknowledging this, some person has said that when you are 
first aware of and cognize the realm of objects—which differentiates us from 
trees and stones—this is called “mind.” Next, making discursive evaluations 
and discriminations is called “thoughts.” To fully make conscious judge- 
ments is called “consciousness.” To discriminate in this way into mind, 
thoughts, and consciousness [as if they are absolute and separate] is to fall 
into mental perversions, conceptual perversions, and perversions of views. 
If you are able to fully know that within the mind, thoughts do not exist 
[substantially] nor do thoughts completely lack any existence; that within 
the mind consciousness does not exist [substantially] nor does conscious- 
ness completely lack any existence; that within thoughts, mind does not exist 
[substantially] nor does mind completely lack any existence; that within 
cognitive thoughts, consciousness does not exist [substantially] nor does 
consciousness completely lack any existence; that within consciousness, 
cognitive thoughts do not exist [substantially] nor do they completely lack 
any existence; that within consciousness, mind does not exist [substantially] 
nor does mind completely lack any existence—this is [the correct apprehen- 
sion of] mind, cognitive thoughts, and consciousness. These [three] are not 
[simply] one, therefore three names are established; they are not three [inde- 
pendent realities], therefore they are explained as having a single nature. 


Mind-thought-consciousness ‘li: as Chih-i points out, this can be taken as 
both and neither one nor many, that is, a single term for the entire mental process (Skt. 
cittamanovijriana), or three distinct aspects of mental activity: the cognizing mind, dis- 
cursive thoughts, and the discriminating and judgemental acts of consciousness. For a 
more detailed analysis see Mo-ho chih-kuan 14c2ff. 
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If a name is not a [substantial] name, then nature is also not a [substan- 
tial] nature. Since these are not [substantial] names, therefore they are not 
three [independent realities]; since they do not have a [substantial] reality, 
therefore they are not [simply and indistinguishably] one. They are not 
three, therefore they are not fused; they are not one, therefore they are not 
dispersed. They are not fused, therefore they are not [substantial] Being; they 
are not dispersed, therefore they are not empty [nothingness]. They are not 
[substantial] Being, therefore they are not eternal; they are not empty [noth- 
ingness], therefore they are not inherently annihilated. Thus mind, cognitive 
thoughts, and consciousness are neither annihilated nor eternal. If you do 
not [cling to the extreme] views of eternalism or annihilationism, ultimately 
you will not [cling to the extreme] views of oneness or differentiation. 

Therefore, if you speak of “thoughts,” this includes [both] the meanings 
of “mind” and “consciousness.” All dharmas are likewise. If you are able to 
contemplate the mind profoundly, then you can overcome the thoughts that 
are ignorant as well as other defilements such as stupidity, and all will in turn 
be extinguished. Thus, even though the dharmas are very numerous, I clarify 
[this] samadhi only in terms of “being fully aware of ones thoughts”... 


[621c21] Next, what is that called “the samadhi of being fully aware of 
ones thoughts” as explained in the sütra[s]? [In these texts it is explained 
that] the attainment of the “seven components of awakening” in all samadhis 
is called “the samadhi of being fully aware of your thoughts.’ In this case “all 
samadhis” means that all dharmas involve [realizing] samadhi, because all 
dharmas are originally constantly quiescent and immobile. 

Again, a brief explanation of “samadhi” would involve three types: first, 
worldly [samadhi]; second, transworldly [samadhi]; and third, [the most 
superior] transworldly [samadhi]. 


As explained in the sütra[s] 40H: 
given the title of this work, this must refer 


from bad ones i£ x dharmapravi- 
cayasambodhydnga); 3. diligence fii 


to the Paficavimsati Sutra. See, for exam- 
ple, the text of the sütra and the commen- 
tary in the Ta chih tu lun at T 25.361a7-b15. 
A brief mention at 401a25ff. makes an 
explicit connection with the "seven com- 
ponents of awakening.” 


Seven components of awakening t 
1 X*: seven characteristics of “awaken- 
ing" or "being fully aware" of things 
as-they-are; the sixth category of the 
thirty-seven steps on the path: 1. mind- 
fulness #3 (smrtisambodhydanga); 2. 
the faculty for discerning good dharmas 


z (viryasambodhyanga); 4. joy € 
Ax (pritisambodhyanga); 5. serenity 
KC X (pracrabhisambodhyanga); 6. 
concentration 4E X (samadhisambodhy- 
anga); 7. equanimity/indifference/ aban- 
donment 1$ 4 x (upeksasambodhyanga) 

First, worldly; second, transworldly; 
and third, transworldly —# tE [5] — 4 Hiit 
[5] = Hitt: something seems to be miss- 
ing here, as the second and third "types" 
are exactly the same. I have filled in the 
missing aspects in brackets. 
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The most superior worldly samadhi is to attain, while still within the 
distracted mind of the realm of desires, the samadhi of the ten great bhümi 
stages, the samadhi of scattering the realm of desires, the samadhi of not yet 
attaining the bhümi stages, the four dhyanas, the four immeasurable attitudes, 
and the four samadhis of [the realm of] no-form. 

The transworldly samadhis include ... the practice of wisdom and the 
thirty-seven parts of the way, the three gates to liberation, and the samadhi 
of [realizing] the Four [Noble] Truths and twelvefold [links of] causes and 
conditions. 

The most superior transworldly samàdhi includes the one hundred and 
eight samadhis such as the samadhi of the gotra of ten powers, the Surangama 
Samadhi, and so forth. 

In this way the three types of samadhis include samadhis as numerous 
as the grains of sand in all the worlds in the ten directions. All dharmas 
are included therein. Since all dharmas are included, you can speak of “all 
samadhis.” 

[622a6] What are the "seven [components of] awakening”? The seven 
are: 1. discernment, 2. diligence, 3. joy, 4. removing [distraction; that is, 
“serenity ], 5. equanimity, 6. concentration, and 7. mindfulness. These are 
the seven [components of] awakening. 

The “seven awakenings” have various meanings, but in the interest of 
brevity I will give only six types: 


1. The seven awakenings with hearing [the Dharma] as the cause; 

. The seven awakenings as cultivating and practicing [the Dharma]; 
The seven awakenings as encountering [and understanding] the truth; 
The seven awakenings as arousing [skillful] means [to benefit others]; 
The seven awakenings as entering the gate of the Dharma; and 

. The seven awakenings as perfecting and consummating [the Dharma]. 


Anh N 


[622a12] 1. The meaning of the seven awakenings with hearing [the 
Dharma] as the cause: All phenomena are originally by nature empty and 
quiescent, and ultimately pure, but sentient beings are not aware of this. If 
they meet a Buddha or bodhisattva or good teacher who tells them that all 
phenomena are originally empty and quiescent, that person upon hearing 
this will realize a great and startling awakening.... Such a person arouses 
[awakening] due to hearing [the Dharma], and so this is called the seven 
[components of] awakening with “hearing as the cause.” 


[622a17] 2. The meaning of the seven awakenings as cultivating and 
practicing [the Dharma]:... 
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[622a22] 3. The meaning of the seven awakenings as encountering [and 
understanding] the truth:... 


[622a27] 4. The meaning of the seven awakenings as arousing [skillful] 
means [to benefit others]:... 


[622b2] 5. The meaning of the seven awakenings as entering the gate of 
the Dharma:... 


[622b12] 6. The meaning of the seven awakenings as perfecting and con- 
summating [the Dharma]: If a bodhisattva-mahasattva dwells in the Vajra 
Samadhi and in pure meditative bliss, and with a spontaneous and great 
awakening attains the wisdom corresponding to single-mindedness, is natu- 
rally quiescent and perfectly illumined, fully and clearly comprehending all 
things, this is called the seven awakenings as perfecting and consummating 
[the Dharma]. It is also called supreme and sublime awakening. It is also 
called the seven [components of] awakening that require no more learning. 

These are the various meanings of the seven [components of] awaken- 
ing. Bodhisattvas—from their first aspiration, through practicing various 
methods of contemplation—finally reach the ultimate fruit; throughout this 
is called the “seven awakenings.’ It is also called “contemplating the marks of 
the mind,’ and “turning and illuminating consciousness.” 

In this way there are various names for immeasurable samadhis. In 
colloquial language this refers to controlling and rectifying the mind, and 
is also called “constantly quiescent concentration.” This is like a clear and 
immobile mirror, or like clean (pure) water without any waves; it reflects 
the images of all objects [clearly and perfectly]. All that is manifested in the 
mind is also likewise. Although [the mind] is clear and pure by nature, it is 
agitated by [the arising of cognitive discriminating] thoughts, and therefore 
it loses its illumination. If the above causes [for awakening] are fully culti- 
vated, then you attain thoughts that are not agitated. If these methods are 
manifested, then the corresponding concentration [will be attained] and the 
mind will not be deviantly twisted. This is called “samadhi,” and therefore we 
speak of “the samadhi of awakened thoughts” (or ‘being fully aware of your 
thoughts”). 


Vajra Samadhi fll —B&: a meditative 
absorption achieved toward the end of 


as the "Sürangama Samadhi.” 
In colloquial language X8: lit. “in 


the path of cultivation (bhavanamarga), 
which catalyzes the final experience of 
enlightenment. The process of abandon- 
ment that can destroy even the subtlest 
and most persistent of fetters. Also known 


the words of the Chin/Qin,” that is, the 
Chinese language. Since this is an English 
translation, the meaning of the Sanskrit 
term “samadhi” is given in colloquial Eng- 
lish expression. 
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3. Explaining the Skillful Practice of the 
Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your Thoughts [622b24-623a4] 


[the explanation of the six perfections in this section corresponds to a more 
detailed discussion in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16c7-17b16] 


[622c28] If the practitioner does not cultivate the six types of advancing 
on the path [= six paramita], a pure mind for cultivating profound samadhi 
will not be established. Therefore those who wish to cultivate the samadhi of 
an awakened mind should and must learn well the above six perfections as 
skillful means. These six kinds of skillful means include all skillful means. If 
you are able to utilize them well, you can overcome the coarse dust-like mind 
of six obscurations, and make your mind supple and harmonious. Only then 
will you be able to discern the truth, have the perception of a subtle mind, 
and enter the gate of true wisdom. These are called the beginner's skillful 
means for the cultivation and learning of profound samadhi. 


4. Explaining the Clarification of Mental Features through 
the Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your Thoughts [623a5-b23] 


Question: When a practitioner wishes to enter this samadhi, what mental 
features are involved in this concentration? 

Answer: The sütras and treatises discuss the features of the mind, but 
they are not in agreement and I will not try now to discuss them in full. 
Instead I will briefly clarify four types of mental features, with regard to the 
objects of contemplation. What are these four? First is "pre-thought? Second 
is "imminent thought.” Third is thought [itself]. Fourth is the “concluded 
thought.” 


[623a10] “Pre-thought” refers to the thought before it has arisen in rela- 
tion to objects; “imminent thought” refers to the thought as it is about to arise 
in relation to objects; “the thought [itself]” refers to the completed dwell- 
ing of the thought in relation to objects; “concluded thought” refers to the 
thought in its relation to objects coming to a full completion and end, and 
fading into extinction. 


distractedness / lack of concentration #% 
al (viksepa), and stupidity / ignorance :& 


Six obscurations 7x: the six defile- 
ments that cover and obscure the mind, 


the opposite of the six perfections: parsi- 
mony / stinginess / avarice / covetousness 
{2A (mdatsarya), immorality / breaking 
the precepts RAR (duhsila), anger IR 
(vyapada), indolence/sloth #&. (kusida), 


 (mudha). 

Features of the mind «8: this dis- 
cussion, in terms of the four phases 
of a thought, is repeated in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 15b23-16b9. 
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[623a12] Q: The features of the mind are various and numerous. Why do 
you take up only these four phases of mental activity? 

A: These four phases of mental activity include all thoughts. It is like 
coming in contact with an evil dharma. First there is the pre-thought of 
the evil dharma, then the imminent thought of the evil dharma, then the 
thought of the evil dharma itself, and then the completion of the thought of 
the evil dharma. Or, it is like coming in contact with a good dharma. First 
there is the pre-thought of the good dharma, then the imminent thought of 
the good dharma, then the thought of the good dharma itself, and then the 
completion of the thought of the good dharma. Coming in contact with the 
six sense objects and experiencing the three poisons; all passionate afflic- 
tions and the all activities of going, staying, sitting, and reclining, including 
speaking, drinking, eating, and so forth; [the mental activity involved in all 
these things] is as explained above with regard to these four features of the 
mental process. Everything related to worldly phenomena has these four 
mental features. Therefore I limit my discussion to these four features, and 
not include the objects of contemplation. 


[623a19] Q: What is the meaning of "features"? 

A: That which can be seen and distinguished is called a “feature.” The 
dharmas of cognition and consciousness are without form and substance. 
They cannot be known expect in terms of these four phases of a thought 
and their distinction. If they cannot be known, then they cannot be contem- 
plated. Therefore it is necessary first to distinguish these four “features.” If 
you contemplate and clearly understand that these features [are empty and 
thus] are not [substantial] features, then you realize the equality [of all fea- 
tures and thus universality] of one feature. 


[623a24] Q: It is possible to contemplate "imminent thought" and "the 
thought itself? for these two phases have mental marks. But "pre-thought" 
has not yet arisen, so there is no thought. If there is no thought, there are no 
[phenomenal] features that can be discriminated. A "concluded thought" 
has already perished, and is not different from nothing. If there are no 
dharmas, there are no [phenomenal] features. How can these [phases] be 
contemplated? 

A: Although [at the phase of] "imminent thought" [a thought] has not 
yet arisen, that does not mean that ultimately there is no thought. What 
does this mean? It is like there being a person who has not yet performed an 
action, and then in response to conditions performs an action. If there is no 
action should we say that there is no person before the action is performed? 
If we determine that there is no person, then who performs the action later? 
Since there is a person who has not yet performed the action, therefore later 
there is action performed by this person. 
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The features of the mind are also like this. "Imminent thought" is 
attained because of “pre-thought.” If there is no “pre-thought,” then how 
can you attain the phase of "imminent thought"? Therefore even though at 
the phase of "pre-thought" [a thought] has not yet arisen, it is not ultimately 
inexistent. 

It is said that you cannot contemplate the thought at the phase of “con- 
cluded thought,’ because it has already come to an end and perished. But 
this also is not so. It is like a person after his activity is finished—we cannot 
say that there is no person. If we determine that there is no person, who 
later takes action? The thought having perished [at the phase of] “concluded 
thought” is also like this. You cannot say that the perishing is eternal and that 
there is no thought. If [we say that] the thought perishes and the perishing 
is eternal, then this is the [extreme heretical] view of annihilationism, which 
teaches that there is no cause and effect. Therefore, even though a thought 
comes to an end and perishes, it can be contemplated. 


[623b8] Q: How do you contemplate thoughts? If this means contem- 
plating the thoughts of the past, the thoughts of the past are already gone. If 
you mean the thoughts of the future, the thoughts of the future are not yet 
here. If you mean the thoughts of the present, the thoughts of the present do 
not linger. If it is something apart from these three times, there is no such 
separate thoughts. Again, what thoughts do you contemplate? 

A: Your question is wrong. If the past is completely long gone and cannot 
be known, then how can the noble sage know all past thoughts? If the future 
thoughts are not yet here and cannot be known, then how can the noble sage 
know all future thoughts? If the present thoughts do not linger and thus can- 
not be known, then how can the noble sage know all sentient beings in the 
ten directions and their present thoughts and actions? It is like the demons 
of this world who know their own thoughts in the three times [of past, pres- 
ent, and future] and are also able to know the thoughts of others in the three 
times. How can practitioners who realize the Buddha Dharma still arouse 
mistaken views of annihilationism—that the past, present, and future does 
not exist, as if the tortoise has hair and the rabbit has horns—and thus can- 
not be known? 

You should know that the thoughts of the past, present, and future— 
though not a constant reality—can be known. Verses [in the Ta chih tu lun] 


Contemplate thoughts SL: or, “what thoughts” rather than “mind?” 
is the mind of contemplation.” The ambi- Verses say ... KUR Z o ab HZ Pr RA BE ZEN 
guity of the Chinese phrase allows for — 7: THU 6 SETRAURAS A: see verses in 
either translation, but in this context it the Ta chih tu lun, T 25.64c8-10. Chodron 
seems to indicate “the contemplation of (1, 76-77) translates: 
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say, “Ihe Buddhas preach that [all things are] empty yet not annihilated, 
continuous yet not eternal. Thus evil and good [results] are not lost.” 

You should not have the [mistaken] view of annihilationism nor remain 
without knowledge. One who does not cultivate contemplation is like a blind 
person who, though faced with many forms, does not see [the forms]. You 
are like this. If you do not have the eye of correct contemplation with regard 
to the Buddha Dharma, then this [practice] is in vain and nothing can be 
gained. 


5. Explaining the Way of Entering Contemplation through 
the Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your Thoughts [623b24-626c1] 


Q: Now, we know that the four phases of thought embrace all mental activity. 
How should the practitioner concentrate on these thoughts in order to com- 
pletely understand all aspects of reality, illuminate and clarify all samadhi, 
and become endowed with the seven components of awakening? 

A: The practitioner should first make a great and grand vow and culti- 
vate the six perfections as explained above. Control the mind, believe and 
know that all dharmas are ultimately empty and quiescent, and that you are 
covered with ignorance and not yet fully awakened. You should diligently 
cultivate correct contemplation, and upon arriving [at the completion of 
your practice], you should know that vain thoughts and a deluded under- 
standing is harmful to yourself. 

You should control yourself and follow your thoughts as they arise, with 
thoughts that are not attached to any place. Reflect upon, contemplate, and 
discern the appearance of pre-thought, imminent thought, thought [proper], 
and concluded thought. 

[623c3] At that time contemplate precisely that [either] [1] the thoughts 
of pre-thought perish and the thoughts of imminent thought arise; [2] the 
thoughts of pre-thought do not perish yet the thoughts of imminent thought 
arise; [3] the thoughts of pre-thought both perish and do not perish and the 
thought of imminent thought arise; or [ 4] the thoughts of pre-thought neither 
perish nor do not perish and the thoughts of imminent thought arises. In this 
way—by analyzing pre-thought with the tetralemma—you contemplate that 
the arising of the mental activity of imminent thought cannot be obtained 


There is emptiness (sirrya) but not annihilation (uccheda), 
Continuity (prabandha), but not eternity (Sasvata), 
Sin (apatti) and merit (punya), and not destruction (vipranasa): 
Such is the law which the Buddha preaches. 
These verses are also quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan; see the context and notes at 
15C12-14. 
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[and is beyond conceptual understanding]. If the mental activity of immi- 
nent thought cannot be obtained, then non-arising also cannot be obtained. 
Thus, according to the nature of the thoughts, you can attain liberation. 

What is that called [the analysis of] pre-thought with the tetralemma? It 
is to contemplate the thoughts of imminent thought as non-obtainable [that 
is, beyond conceptual understanding]. 


[623c9] First, [the analysis of] pre-thought in terms of the first part [of the 
tetralemma, that is, “a’): 

Contemplate the arising of imminent thought as non-obtainable. If 
[we say that] imminent thought arises along with the perishing of the pre- 
thought, the pre-thought already perishes and where does the imminent 
thought arise? Does the arising coincide with the perishing of pre-thought, 
or is the arising separate from the perishing of the pre-thought? Suppose [we 
say that] the arising of imminent thought coincides with the perishing of 
pre-thought. However, the phenomenon of perishing does not correspond 
with the phenomenon of arising, because the nature of arising and perishing 
are mutually exclusive. 

Suppose [we say] that arising contains perishing within it. However, 
arising and perishing are mutually exclusive, and this is impossible. It is as 
if in a mature fruit the seed was contained in the skin so that when the skin 
ripens the seed emerges. But the skin is not the seed and the seed is not the 
skin. How can you get a seed from the skin? The same is true for thoughts. 
You cannot attain arising from perishing. Therefore the coinciding of the 
perishing of pre-thought and the arising of imminent thought cannot be 
obtained. 

Suppose we say that there is the arising of imminent thought separate 
from the perishing of pre-thought. However, this means that there would be 
an arising without cause, which is impossible. If there is an arising that arises 
from no place, then this cannot be called “arising.” It is like empty nothing- 
ness that does not arise from any place; therefore nothingness cannot be said 
to “arise.” You should know that the perishing of pre-thought and the arising 
of imminent thought cannot be obtained. 

Practicing [contemplation of this] is like this. Whether [these factors] 
coincide or are separate, contemplate the perishing of pre-thought and the 
arising of imminent thought as non-obtainable. 


[623c22] Second, clarifying pre-thought in terms of the second part [of 
the tetralemma, that is, "not-a" or “b”]: Contemplate the arising of imminent 
thought as non-obtainable. If the imminent thought arises before the pre- 
thought perishes, then do the non-perishing and the arising coincide, or are 
the non-perishing and the arising separate? 

If non-perishing and arising coincide, then the non-perishing already 
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includes arising. How does this arising arise? If such arising can arouse this 
arising, then further arising is possible. Such arising can [thus produce] 
unlimited arisings. But such arising arousing arising [spontaneously, with- 
out sufficient cause] is not possible. If the arising has one essence, this one 
[arising] cannot arouse multiple arisings. It is like one finger—it does not 
contain multiple fingers. If this "arising" has a different essence, it cannot 
be called “arising.” Arising has the essence of arising; apart from this it is 
not able to arise or arouse. Therefore it is like a peach and a crab-apple that 
have different essences. A peach does not give rise to a crab-apple, and a 
crab-apple does not give rise to a peach. Thus it is impossible for imminent 
thought to arise when pre-thought has not yet perished. 

If we say that they are separate, that the imminent thought arises apart 
from the non-perishing of the pre-thought, then from what does the immi- 
nent thought arise? If it arises from nothing, then we have an arising that 
is without cause [which is impossible]. If it arises without cause, then it is 
a non-arising, and it is not possible to say that a non-arising is an arising, 
and we fall into the error of [positing] a causeless result. It is as if a barren 
woman gave birth to a eunuchs child. You should know that it is impossible 
for imminent thought to arise apart from the non-perishing of pre-thought. 

Practicing [this contemplation] is like this. Whether [these factors] 
coincide or are separate, contemplate the non-perishing of pre-thought and 
the arising of imminent thought as ultimately non-obtainable. 


[62428] Third, clarifying pre-thought in terms of the third part [of the 
tetralemma, that is, “both a and not-a" or “both a and b”]: 

Contemplate the arising of imminent thought as non-obtainable. Sup- 
pose we say that pre-thought both perishes and does not perish. When 
imminent thought arises, if that arises because of the perishing [of pre- 
thought], then why is the non-perishing needed? On the other hand, if it 
arises because of the non-perishing, then why is the perishing needed? A 
non-definite cause is not able to produce a definite result. A person without 
fixed roots [or "predetermined nature"] is not able to give birth to a child 
with fixed roots. 

If there is both perishing and non-perishing, it is impossible for immi- 
nent thought to arise if their essence is one and the same [or not different]. 
Also, perishing is not non-perishing, and non-perishing is not perishing; 
their natures are mutually exclusive and therefore they cannot be of one 
essence. [To say that] imminent thought arises because [the nature of per- 
ishing and non-perishing] are not different is like saying that a person with 
undetermined roots has two roots or essences and not one; such a person 
cannot give birth to even one child.... 

Practicing [this contemplation] is like this. Contemplate that the perish- 
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ing and non-perishing of pre-thought, in order that imminent thought arise, 
is ultimately non-obtainable. 


[624a22] Next, clarifying pre-thought in terms of the fourth part [of the 
tetralemma, that is “neither a nor non-a’ or "neither a nor b"]: 

Contemplate the arising of imminent thought as non-obtainable. Sup- 
pose it is said that imminent thought arises though pre-thought neither 
perishes nor does not perish. But if the cause for arising is the non-perishing 
[of pre-thought], then there is no need for the absence of non-perishing. If 
the cause for arising is the absence of non-perishing, then there is no need 
for the non-perishing. Nor is the fact that each are different make it possible 
for them to be a cause together. Also, the fact that these causes are mutually 
exclusive means they are not able to jointly make one result. It is like end- 
lessly combining water and fire—this will never produce a real result.... 


[624b9] In this way, by analyzing the perishing of pre-thought in terms 
of imminent thought and the tetralemma, [you see that] ultimately it is non- 
obtainable.... 


[624b11] If the practitioner realizes that the arising and perishing in 
the mind of pre-thought and imminent thought is unobtainable, that their 
non-arising and perishing is unobtainable, and that the perverted delu- 
sions in the pre-thoughts and imminent thoughts and in all the dharmas 
of ordinary people are only contrived to arise and perish or not arise and 
perish or neither arise nor perish, and are empty illusions that are without 
true reality; [you should realize that] they are all unobtainable and merely 
have conventional names. Things with merely conventional names do not 
exist [substantially] either internally nor externally, nor somewhere in 
between, nor do they have eternal self-existence. In other words, they do 
not even have [substantial existence as] names. If the names are unobtain- 
able as arising and perishing and so forth in terms of the tetralemma, then 
the non-existence of names is also unobtainable. Since the names cannot be 
obtained, therefore even their conventional existence has no [substantial] 
Being. If the non-existence of names is unobtainable, then it is not empty. 
If conventional existence is unobtainable, then it is not mundane reality. If 
emptiness is unobtainable, it is not real. If mundane reality is unobtainable, 
it is not worldly existence. If the real is unobtainable, it is not transcendent. 
If worldly existence is unobtainable, it is not defiled. If the transcendent is 
unobtainable, it is not undefiled. If the defiled is unobtainable, then it is not 
samsara. If the undefiled is unobtainable, it is not nirvana. 

When the practitioner contemplates pre-thought and imminent thought 
in this way, that is, if you realize the unobtainability of the two extremes and 
do not grasp the two extremes, and if you do not grasp the two extremes and 
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thus are not attached to the two extremes and thus [do not] arouse karmic 
bonds, and if you are not covered by the obstructions of karmic bonds due 
to the two extremes, and your mind is that of correct contemplation, then 
this mind is spontaneously clear and pure like empty space. This is the cause 
for the correct wisdom of the Middle Way, the spontaneous arousing of illu- 
mination concerning both of the two truths [of mundane and real, empty 
and conventional]. Such a mind is quiescent and [the passions are] extinct; 
it will naturally flow into the sea of great nirvana. If you contemplate pre- 
thought and imminent thought in this way, then you should realize [in the 
same way] also about thoughts and concluded thoughts and all other types 
of phenomena. 


[624b28] [Discussion of two types of contemplation: general and specific].... 


[624c18ff.] [Discussion on the six perceptions and six actions] 
[corresponds to Mo-ho chih-kuan 15c-16c] 


6. Explaining the Features of Enlightenment [Gained from 
Practicing] the Samadhi of Being Fully Aware of Your Thoughts 
[626c2-627b24] 


Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu 


One hundred records of the Kuo-ch'ing temple 
DIESES: 
[T. no. 1934, 46.793-824] 


Section Two: Ching-li-fa Wit: 
(Liturgy for respectful homage) 
[T 46.794a18-795a21] 


The ceremony is properly based on the [Dasabhümika-]vibhasa-sastra 
[Treatise on the ten stages] of Nagarjuna, and enriched with the teachings 
of the sütras. It can be performed at any time of day or night at your con- 
venience. The Respectful Homage [Liturgy] is omitted in the early morning 
and noon [rituals], and the threefold [regular] ceremonies are utilized. In the 
late afternoon [about 4:00 p.m.], this Respectful Homage [Liturgy] is used 
and the threefold ceremonies omitted. In the early evening, the entire [cer- 
emony of homage to the] ten Buddhas of noontime is used. In the mid- and 
late nighttime, the [Liturgy for] Regular Homage is used. 


[794a23] Singlemindedly pay homage to the constantly abiding three 
treasures [of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha]. Solemnly hold incense and 
make offerings in accordance with the prescribed method, [saying] 


May this cloud of incense universally permeate the world in all ten 
directions. 


Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu Bii A $k: this is 
a collection of a "hundred" documents 
(actually one hundred and four) asso- 
ciated with Chih-i and the Kuo-ch'ing 
temple on Mt. T'ien-t'ai, compiled by 
Kuan-ting. It includes ritual manuals, let- 
ters, imperial documents, commentaries 
on the precepts, inscriptions, and other 
materials that serve as important primary 
sources for the life of Chih-i and the early 


development of the T'ien-tai school. For a 
comprehensive study and annotated (Jap- 
anese) translation of this text see IKEDA 
1982, Kokusei-hyakuroku no kenkyü. Eng- 
lish translations of some of these liturgies 
are included in Dan SrEvENSON's Ph.D. 
dissertation (1987). 

Liturgy for Regular Homage # #6 i£: 
see the translation of this liturgy in Sec- 
tion Three below. 
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May the grandeur of immeasurable incense adorn each and every one of 
all the Buddha lands. 

May I complete the path of the bodhisattva and fulfill the fragrant [real- 
ization] of a Tathagata. 


[794225] After finishing the offerings, practice the path [of paying hom- 
age by circumambulating the images of the Buddha(s)] according to proper 
ceremony. When this practice is done, pay homage to the constantly abiding 
three treasures, praise the Buddha, and utter petitions, saying, 


May my color be like the gold [in the river that flows by] the Jambü tree 
(Jambü-nada suvarna-niska), my face purer than the full moon, my body radi- 
ant with the glow of wisdom. May I illumine unlimited reaches, conquer a host 
of demonic forces, and instruct well all human and divine beings. May I ride 
on the ship of the eightfold correct [path] and be able to save those who are 
difficult to save. Those who hear the names [of the Buddhas] can attain [the 
state of] non-retrogression. Therefore I bow down and pay homage [to the 
Buddha;]. 


[794b1] Praise the virtues of the Buddha(s) [as follows so that] all divine 
and supernormal beings [such as nagas and so forth] in the triple world, the 
seven ministries of the Imperial court, teachers, parents, patrons who build 
temples, and all of your enemies and friends will encounter the truth and 
together fulfill the fruit of Buddhahood. [Then] the head priest is to preach 
freely according to the power of his wisdom. 


[Praises for the Buddhas] 


I pay homage to Vairocana JR € 3D in the land of eternally quiescent light, and 
to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to Rocana JR $7. of the Lotus Sea, and to all Buddhas who per- 
vade the universe. 

I pay homage to Sakyamuni of the Saha world, and to all Buddhas who pervade 
the universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata of good virtue in the realm of the Asoka tree to 
the east, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha of the virtue of charity in the realm of joy to the 
south, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha of infinite light in the realm called "good" in the 
west, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata characterized by virtue in the immovable realm 
to the north, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha of serene virtue in the realm of moonlight to the 
southeast, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha who gives treasures in the realm of many marks to 
the southwest, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 
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I pay homage to the Tathagata of Lotus-like virtue in the realm of many sounds 
to the northwest, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha who practices [the way of] the three vehicles in 
the realm of repose to the northeast, and to all Buddhas who pervade the 
universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata of bright virtue in the vast realm below, and to 
all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha of vast and various virtues in the realms of the 
moons above, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha Vipasyin who attained enlightenment under the 
A$oka tree, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata Sikhin who attained enlightenment under a 
lotus plant, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to Vi$vabhü who attained enlightenment under the Sala tree, and 
to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha Krakucchanda who attained enlightenment under 
the Sirisa tree, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Buddha Kanakamuni who attained enlightenment under 
the Udumbara tree, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata Kasyapa who attained enlightenment under the 
Nyagrodha tree, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the Tathagata Maitreya who attained enlightenment under the 
Pumnaga tree, and to all Buddhas who pervade the universe. 

I pay homage to the relics, images, reliquaries (caitya), and stupas. 

I pay homage to the twelvefold sütras and the pure and subtle Dharma [taught 
therein]. 

I pay homage to all noble ones and monks who have attained the path of the 
three vehicles. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that Brah- 
man, Indra, the four heavenly kings, the eight kinds of supranormal beings 
in their retinue (the deva, naga, kaysa, gandharva, asura, aruda, kimnara, 
and mahoraga), those who protect the country and defend the Dharma, 
and all divine beings, may with authority and power manifest and support 
Buddhist activity. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
dragon kings may cause the wind and rain [to come] at the proper time to 
moisten and sustain living things. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
guardian deity of Mt T'ien-tai, the deity’s retinue, all the spirits at the foot 
of the mountain and in the forests and fields, may assist the monasteries 
and bring about great benefits. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
spirits of the Emperor Wu-yuan, the Empress Yuan-ming, and those of 
the seven ministries may traverse to the Pure Land and enter the [highest 
bodhisattva] stage of the Dharma-cloud. 
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I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that his 
honor (the emperor) and his rule may endure, that his reign will last for- 
ever, that he may look down with compassion on all lands, and that he may 
preserve and protect all living beings. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
body of the empress may be adorned with all attractive features, and that 
she may support a thousand sages. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
crown prince may protect the country and bring peace to the people, and 
that good fortune will continue for all ages. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
host of ministers who serve at the court and the many civil servants of five 
ranks and in the hundred ministries may assist the imperial family, work 
hard, and fulfill their duties. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that par- 
ents who have passed away, teachers and masters throughout the ages, the 
bhiksus, bhiksunis, updsakas, and upásikás, and the patrons (danapati), 
with the twofold blessings of property and the Dharma, may quickly tran- 
scend this sea of suffering and forever cross this river of passions. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that patrons 
who have provided for our basic needs, patrons who have passed away, and 
all monks who have gone on to the next world may quickly perfect the six 
virtues and be completely endowed with the seven properties [required 
for cultivating the path, that is, faith, morality, a sense of shame, humility, 
willingness to listen, rejection of worldly pleasures, and wisdom]. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that the 
local [state] authorities and imperial envoys, the heads of the six local 
government offices and their employees, the military commander of this 
prefecture, and the men and women of the five villages [in this area] may 
follow [the good natural ways of] the wind and rain so that the entire 
country may prosper and be at peace. 

I pay homage to all Buddhas, who are constantly abiding, [in hope] that all 
those who caused harm while clearing new farmland and fields, and who 
worked and lived in kitchens and warehouses, since the founding of this 
temple, may not receive evil retribution when they have passed away and 
return to dust. 


[794c23] With a true heart and sincere mind I confess my transgres- 
sions, so that my helpers and adversaries throughout the world, and my 
innate discriminating consciousness will be equanimious, and that the three 
obstacles [to attaining enlightenment: karma, passions, and retribution] be 
severed and removed. These can be exhaustively [removed] with the knowl- 
edge (jrieya; jiana) of the innumerable Buddhas of the ten directions. I now 
expose all my black and evil [deeds] publicly. Three [obstacles] in three 
[ways: bodily, verbally, mentally] makes nine types; these arise through pas- 
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sionate afflictions. I repent of all offences in this life and in previous lives. If 
I am to receive retribution for my deeds [by being reborn] in the three evil 
destinies, may I in this life make atonement and not enter the evil destinies. 


[794c27] After making confession, pay homage to all the Buddhas [as 
follows]. 

With a sincere mind I petition all Buddhas in the ten directions and all 
who have presently attained the path: I now ask them to preach the Dharma 
and bring peace to all sentient beings. To all Buddhas in the ten directions, if 
they desire to put an end to their worldly life, I now bow my head and peti- 
tion them to abide longer [in this world]. 


[795a2] After making this petition, pay homage to all the Buddhas: 

With a sincere mind I rejoice over all the blessings derived from charity; 
from the practices of keeping the precepts and cultivating meditation; from 
the people who have cultivated all physical, verbal, and mental practices in 
the past, present, and future; and from those who have studied and fulfilled 
[the paths of] the three vehicles. I rejoice over all the good fortunes of all 
ordinary people. 


[795a5] After rejoicing, pay homage to all the Buddhas: 

With a sincere mind I transfer all my merits, fusing them all for the 
sake of all sentient beings, so that they may be transferred to the way of the 
Buddha. Offences should be confessed in this way, and the blessings from 
petitions and [the above] rejoicing are transferred so that [people] turn 
toward enlightenment. 


[795a9] After transferring of merit, pay homage to all the Buddhas: 

With a sincere mind I make this vow: may all sentient beings without 
exception arouse aspiration for enlightenment and concentrate their minds 
constantly on contemplating all the Buddhas of the ten directions. Also, 
may all sentient beings always destroy their passionate afflictions, and per- 
fectly perceive their Buddha-nature, and become like Mañjuśrī and other 
bodhisattvas. 


[795a11] After making vows, take refuge in and pay homage to all the 
Buddhas [as follows]: Chant all of the above. After chanting, sing Sanskrit 
[verses]. After singing Sanskrit, perform confession. After performing con- 
fession, respectfully pay homage to the Buddhas [as follows]: 


I take refuge in the Buddha. I vow to experience the great path along with all 
sentient beings, and arouse the unsurpassed mind [of enlightenment]; 

I take refuge in the Dharma. I vow to enter deeply into the store of the sütras 
along with all sentient beings, and attain wisdom that is [vast] like the sea. 

I take refuge in the Sangha. I vow to organize the great multitude of sentient 
beings, and be in harmony and unity with them. 
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I vow to perform pure physical, verbal, and mental deeds with all sentient 
beings, respectfully follow the honored teachings, and cherish the Buddha, 
Dharma, and the noble monks [of the Sangha. 


Next, if there is time, explain the above verses, and when finished, chant 
them according to your inclination. 


Section Three: P'u-[i-fa Wi 
(Liturgy for regular homage [to all buddhas)) 
[T 46.795a21-b15] 


(Ihe paying of respect, chanting of vows, and so forth are the same as in the 
previous sections.) 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana at Buddhagaya. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana at the palace of the Dharma of 
universal light [next to Buddhagayà, where the Buddha preached parts of the 
Avatamsaka Sütra]. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana in the Trayastrimsa heaven. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana in the Yamadevah heaven. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana in the Tusita heaven. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the ten 
directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana in the Paranirmitavasavartinodevah 
heaven. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana once more at the palace of the 
Dharma of universal light. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana [who preached the Dharma] to 
Sudhana in the Jeta grove. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana who taught [the Dharma] com- 
pletely and immediately at nine times in seven places. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana who is the store of precepts that 
are immobile like space. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
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ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana who is the store of meditation 
that is immobile like space. 

I pay homage to all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana who is the store of wisdom that 
is immobile like space. 

I take refuge in the Dharma, and pay homage to all the Buddhas of the 
past, present, and future in the ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana 
who has attained the good mind of enlightenment and will never retrogress. 

I take refuge in the Buddha, and pay homage to all the Buddhas of the 
past, present, and future in the ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana 
who has universal wisdom and has entered the gate of great concentration. 

I take refuge in the Sangha, and pay homage to all the Buddhas of the 
past, present, and future in the ten directions, and to the Buddha Vairocana 
who has put an end to useless disputes and has entered the sea of great har- 
mony. 

May all sentient beings be pure in their physical, verbal, and mental 
actions, keep and honor the teachings, and respect the Buddha, Dharma, 
and noble monks. 


Section Four: Ch'ing kuan-shih-ying ch'an-fa RER Hc Er Bak 
(Liturgical repentance for petitioning Avalokitesvara) 
[T 46.795b16-796a3] 


(Only the ritual ceremony is recorded. The contemplation of wisdom will be 
explained in a separate text.) 


The sütra [on petitioning Avalokitesvara] says, "for three weeks or for 
seven weeks.” You should always choose one of six auspicious days to begin. 


Ch'ing kuan-shih-ying ch'an-fa if 
iit & Bit: for further details see the 
commentary on the Sutra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara (T #1043, 20.34-38) attrib- 
uted to Chih-i and Kuan-ting, the Ching 
kuan-yin ching shu (T #1800, 39.968- 
977). This commentary was not given 
much attention until later times, when it 


(1961, 496-517) gives a detailed analysis 
of the text and concludes that it is a later 
compilation, not by Chih-i. 

For three weeks or for seven weeks = 
tH tH: actually the sūtra (T 20.37a20) 
has only “seven weeks" (lit. "seven seven 
days”). 

Choose one of six auspicious days A 


was used to buttress the T'ien-t'ai theory 
of the nature of innate evil and that even 
the Buddha is endowed with (the potential 
for) evil tE# (on this topic see ZIPORYN 
2000 on Evil and/or/as the Good). SATO 


ZO B: the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
twenty-third, twenty-ninth, or thirtieth 
day of the month; the days used for the 
uposatha ceremony. This advice is not 
found in the sutra. 
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Adorn the meditation hall, spread incensed mud on the ground, hang up 
various kinds of banners and parasols, and place the Buddha images fac- 
ing south, except for the image of Avalokitesvara facing east. Replace your 
tooth-cleaning stick and pure water daily, burn incense, and scatter flowers. 
There are to be ten practitioners. Then make seats on the ground facing 
west. If the ground is damp, use a low stool. Remove your coat, purify your 
surroundings, and then put on clean clothes. You must make offerings daily 
to your full capacity. If you are not able to perform [this practice to comple- 
tion], then you should have not begun; but [once started] you cannot rest 
or quit. Each [of the ten] should take an incense burner and singlemindedly 
and with a single intent face the west, and fall flat to the ground in five- 
limbed prostration in homage [to the Buddha]. Those with a clear voice 
should chant as follows: 

[795b25] We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the original teacher, the 

World Honored Sakyamuni; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the World Honored [Buddha 
of] infinite life in the west; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the World Honored seven 
Buddhas [of the past]; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate all the World Honored 
Buddhas in the ten directions; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the dharani for eliminating 
poison (or, neutralizing harm from poison), the dharani for destroying the 
obstacles of bad karma, the dharani of the spells of the six-syllable phrases; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate all the honored Dharma teach- 
ings in the ten directions; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Avalokitesvara; 


Place the Buddha images facing south 
ARTH: the sūtra speaks of the figures 


We singlemindedly bow our heads and 
venerate —-LJA#é: lit., to prostate yourself 


of Amitabha, Avalokitesvara, and Maha- 
sthamaprapta, and later Sakyamuni, so 
one assumes that images of these figures 
would be enshrined. These are placed on 
the north side, facing south. 

If you are not able to perform, then 
you should not have begun, but you can- 
not rest or quit Zi HBO A 38 ji zc 
Æ: or "But if they are unable to make the 
necessary arrangements, they must by all 
means provide a full array on the first day.” 


with your head at the feet of that being 
venerated. 

Dharani for eliminating poison, for 
destroying the obstacles of bad karma, 
and the spells of the six-syllable phrases 
iB DURS SE PE RETE, OR Ee REDE RETE AE 
VESEIE: for details on these dharani see 
notes to Mo-ho chih-kuan translation at 
15a25-b20. 

Avalokite$vara Witt E & BE Ba KE and 
Mahasthamaprapta X95 # f FE: in 
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We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Mahasthamaprapta; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate all Bodhisattva Mahasattvas 
in the ten directions; 

We singlemindedly bow our heads and venerate the $ravakas, pratyekabuddhas, 
and wise and noble monks. 


[795c7] After finishing the paying of reverence, burn incense and scatter 
flowers, and meditate on these words: Each and every one of the assembly 
[of monks] should kneel, carefully maintain the incense and flowers, and 
make offerings to the correct Dharma. After making an offering to the three 
treasures in the entire universe, contemplate, and then verbally pronounce 
the following pledge: 


May this cloud of incense and flowers disperse throughout the entire universe 
as an offerings to all Buddhas, the honorable Dharma, all bodhisattvas, and the 
immeasurable assembly of all disciples (Sravakas), arouse a dais of clear light, 
pass through unlimited realms and unlimited Buddha lands to be received and 
used to perform the deeds of a Buddha, and may it perfume all sentient beings, 
causing them all to arouse the aspiration for enlightenment. 


After finishing this offering, face the west [seated] in the lotus position, 
concentrate your thoughts, and count your breaths, so that your mind will 
not be distracted. Do not count the breaths that are winded, coarse, or con- 
stricted. For the sake of sentient beings, continue [such a practice] for the 
period of ten [cycles of] thoughts. After counting ten [or "performing ten 
thoughts"], contemplate the Buddhas of the ten directions and the seven 
[past] World Honored Buddhas [as follows]: their physical bodies (rüpa- 
kaya) are in reality the sublime [Buddha- ]bodies, like space. Also, contem- 
plate sentient beings with a compassionate mind. When contemplating these 
thoughts in this way, meditate single[-mindedly] as [explained] above. After 
contemplating for a while, gently and gradually suspend [the practice]. One 
person should light incense, and one and all should kneel and make the fol- 
lowing petition: 


the sütra (34c6-7), these two bodhisattvas 
are listed as the attendants to the Buddha 
of Infinite Life. 

May this cloud of incense ... a dais of 
clear light AKEZ EATA RRR 
UJ fb BS HE SE EE DE SERE. D] RC CHASE: see 
the verses in the sütra (34c22-23) trans- 
lated below. 

Breaths that are winded, coarse, or 


constricted "m5&: in the Tz'u-ti chan- 
men (T 46.490a3-17) and Hsiao chih-kuan 
(T 46.466a1-10) Chih-i points out that 
these kinds of breathing will hamper 
rather than help your meditative practice. 
See the translation of this section of the 
Hsiao chih-kuan above. 

Ten [cycles of] thoughts s+: see 
the sūtra, 34c9-10 and 36c9-11. 
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[795c19] I singlemindedly petition and take refuge in the original 
Buddha Sakyamuni. (Petition three times the three treasures as listed above.) 


[795c20] After making these petitions, say, "I am now endowed with a 
tooth-cleaning stick and pure water [like Avalokite$vara], and my only vow 
is to have great compassion and sympathy and accept [my responsibility to 
act like Avalokite$vara and save sentient beings]? (repeat three times) 


[795c22] Next, chant thrice the names of the three treasures and the 
name of Avalokite$vara. Next, press your palms together and say the verses 
in the sütra beginning with the phrase "May I be saved from my suffering" to 
the end of the verse, and the four lines of prose that follow the verses. Next, 
chant the dharani for neutralizing poison and removing harm. After chant- 
ing the spells, chant seven lines from the sütra (either three or seven times). 
Next, chant again the names of the three treasures, and chant the dharani 


Endowed with a tooth-cleaning stick 
and pure water... RA ÓxisK: see the 
opening section of the sütra, 34a13-15: 

At that time the people of Vaisali had 
tooth-cleaning sticks and pure water, 
which they granted to the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. The greatly compassion- 
ate Avalokitesvara took pity, and in order 
to save all the sentient beings, taught 
them the following spells. 


For details on the “tooth-cleaning stick” 
see the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 14c24. 

Chant thrice the names of the three 
treasures and the name of Avalokitesvara 
== WZBEF Z: see the sutra, 34c19- 
20. 

Press your palms together ... that fol- 
low the verses GS (HRMS TE iz lh 
URT X: see the sūtra, 34c22-35a5. 
It is not clear how long the “four lines of 
prose that follow the verses” are in the 
Taish6 edition, but there are five lines of 
prose before there begins a list of spells. 
The verses and the following prose are: 

1. May you save me from my suffering, 
Shield all things with your great com- 
passion. 

Shine your pure light everywhere, 
Extinguish and remove the darkness of 
ignorance. 


2. May I be released from poison, harm, 

and suffering, 

From passionate defilements and all 
diseases; 

May you come to my place 
And offer me great peace and rest. 

3. Inow pay homage to your retinue; 
Hearing your name will save those who 
suffer; 

I myself now take refuge, 

O father of compassion for the world. 

4. I only ask that your coming be certain, 
To release me from the suffering of the 
three poisons, 

To offer me happiness in this world, 

And to reach great nirvana. 


The Buddha spoke, saying, “World Hon- 
ored [Avalokitesvara]. These sacred spells 
will certainly establish good fortune; they 
are the dharani signs of great compassion 
of all Buddhas in the ten directions in 
the past, present, and future. Those who 
hear these spells will extinguish all suf- 
fering forever, attain eternal bliss, be far 
removed from the eight kinds of suffer- 
ing, attain the samadhi of the mindful- 
ness of a Buddha, and see the Buddhas 
appear in front of oneself. I now should 
teach the sacred spells of the Buddhas 
of the ten directions that save and guard 
sentient beings:...” 
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spells for destroying the obstacles of bad karma. Next, chant again the names 
of the three treasures, and then chant the spells of the six-syllable phrases. 
Then, with your own power of wisdom, publicly repent and perform pen- 
ance. Those who have not maintained ethical conduct or have committed 
the ten evil deeds, can remove their defilements and retrieve their pure sta- 
tus. Next, they should make this vow and finish the repentance: 


I bow singlemindedly and worship the three treasures as invoked above. 


[795c28] After finishing this worship, circumambulate according to 
proper practice. After circumambulating either three or seven times, chant 
the triple refuge [in the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha]. After this is fin- 
ished, you should ascend a high seat and chant the Sütra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara. 


[796a1]The above ceremony is to be conducted in the morning [before 
noon] and in the early evening. At the other [four] times, you should sit in 
meditation and worship the Buddhas while following the regular liturgies. 
These are the regulations for a single day and night, and should be conducted 
likewise from the second to the seventh of the seven day periods [that is, 
every day, each week]. 


Section Six: Fang-teng ch'an-fa 7; Bak 
(The Vaipulya repentance) 
[T 46.796b-798c] 


|. Exhortations to cultivate [this method]. [796b23] 


The [Great Vaipulya Dhàrani] Sutra says, “After I [the Buddha] leave the 
world, this Vaipulya scripture will be present in Jambudvipa. This is like 
the sun and moon illuminating the world, and sentient beings experiencing 
their blessings and [thereby] being able to see in [all] four directions" [T 
21.647a29-c1]. "Jambudvipa" is this realm of ignorance. To hear the Vaipulya 


Dharani for neutralizing poison and 
removing harm iB X # SM: see the sutra, 
35a6-15, immediately following the pas- 
sage quoted in the previous note. 

Chant seven lines from the sutra t7 
KX: see the sūtra, 35a15-21. 

Chant again the names of the three 
treasures, and chant the dharani spells 
for destroying the obstacles of bad karma 


JB X Zna E E EEE: see the 


sutra, 35a23-b8. 

Then chant the spells of the six-sylla- 
ble phrases Ñr FAAA: see the sutra, 
3626-12. 

Great Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra KH% 
IERIE: T #1339, 21.641-661. For a par- 
tial translation of this text see above, and 
SWANSON 2001. Quotes from this sttra 
will be identified in brackets in the trans- 
lation. 
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Sūtra and have a profound awareness about [the truth of] causes and condi- 
tions is like perceiving everything in the four directions when you see [by the 
light of] the sun and the moon. Therefore know that the wonderful Dharma 
in this profound sütra is able to indicate the marks of this world, that is, it 
indicates what is the [true] way and what is not the [true] way. "Suffering" 
and “the cause of suffering" are not of the [true] way; the “world-transcend- 
ing path" and "extinction" [of the causes of suffering] are of the [true] way. 
These Four Truths are all clearly illuminated by this Vaipulya [Sutra]. 


[796b29] The Sūtra says, “This Vaipulya Sütra has immeasurable power, 
and is able to lead all human, divine, asura-like, hellish, and hungry-ghost- 
like beings to reach the place of enlightenment. In this way the text is 
exceedingly precious. It is able to extinguish all great offences and karmic 
retributions" [T 21.647a24-27]; how can it not but indicate [and teach about] 
worldly causality. Why is this so? [Because] these five destinies are men- 
tioned in order to clarify suffering. Also, it says "the extinguishing of offence 
and karma" —how can this not be about the causes of suffering? 


[796c4] The sütra also says, "If you are able to cultivate [this practice], 
you can attain the entire treasure. You can attain a middling portion of the 
treasure just by reading and chanting. You can attain a small part of the trea- 
sure by offering flowers and incense" [T 21.647c23-28], [and so forth] up to 
[the section on] those of the two vehicles receiving a prophecy of eventual 
Buddhahood [T 21.648-651] —how can this not be about the causes and 
effects with regard to transcending the world? 


[796c6] To penetratingly comprehend the Four Truths and clearly 
understand phenomena and reality, [you should cultivate this practice] as 
explained previously [in the sütra]. I should now explain how this practice 
converts the three obstacles [to enlightenment]. The sütra says, "If you 
offend against the triple taking of refuge [in the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha] or the six grave [precepts], or a bodhisattva [against] the twenty- 
four [bodhisattva] precepts, or against the various precepts for the laymen, 
laywomen, monks, and nuns, then you should try to repent sincerely, and 
it will not be the case that you cannot recover [the holy life and retake the 


The three obstacles =: The Bukkyógaku jiten (OCHO 1995, 164) lists various possi- 
bilities for these “three obstacles": 1. the obstacles of passionate afflictions (klesa), karma, 
and karmic retribution; 2. the three obstacles to meditation given by Chih-i in his Tz'u-ti 
fa-men, that of the mind becoming depressed, having a lingering desire to do evil and 
break the precepts, and being tempted by your surroundings; 3. the three forms of delu- 
sions—deluded views and attitudes, the dust-like delusions, and fundamental ignorance. 
It is probably the second list that Chih-i has in mind here. For details see the annotations 
to Mo-ho chih-kuan at 13c. 
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precepts]" [T 21.645c4-7]. You should know that the Vaipulya [Sutra] is able 
to extinguish all evil karma and the obstacles of offensive behavior [against 
the precepts], decidedly and without doubt. 


[796c11] Again the sūtra says, “Those in the extremely evil destinies of 
[painful] retribution, such as that of hell and hungry ghosts, can attain the 
path of awakening through the power of this sütra, and transform their ugly 
and vulgar form.” It also says, “If a sentient being commits the five heinous 
offences and the body breaks out with leprosy, [you should] sincerely repent. 
If so, it will not be that case that you are not able to remove the leprosy" 
[T 21.645c2-4]. Thus you should know that this sütra is able to convert all 
obstacles of karmic retribution due to committing serious offences. 


[796c14] The earnest words from the golden mouth [of the Buddha] 
are certainly not vacuous. If you practice this true dharma, first [the 
bodhisattvas] Kusala [flower garland"] and Avalokitesvara [^ he who hears 
the cries of the world"], then [the Tathagata] Ratnaraja [“treasure-king”] and 
the Buddha Sakyamuni will come,... [and so on] to the seventh day when all 
the Buddhas and their retinue will assemble. The Dharma will be preached 
in accordance with your capacity, and you will arouse the aspiration for 
enlightenment and never retrogress. You should know that this sütra is able 
to destroy the obstacles of passionate afflictions (klesavarana). Since these 
are such clear passages, no one should have any doubt. 


[796c18] Therefore the practitioner should "with the marks of quiescent 
extinction practice the six perfections and ... though it is not something 
[substantial] to be sought [since all ‘things’ are empty, including nirvana], 
therefore I will seek this true Dharma of the Buddha.’ “In accordance with 
my will I will be reborn in the realm of subtle bliss (sukha)" [T 21.654c10-11] 
and in front of all the Buddhas, destroy all of my passionate afflictions, 
escape from the husk of ignorance, be forever separated from suffering, 
complete the noble path, climb the bodhisattva stages, save all sentient 
beings, and become like a father and a mother to the vast realm of this triple 
world. If it were not for the Vaipulya Sutra, then the power of compassion 


Those in the extremely evil destinies 
... transform their ugly and vulgar form 
A ja Bf P, ES He DR IURE ae 7 fae] BD T8 38 ox 
BERE: paraphrased from the Sütra, T 
21.649a5-7 and 649a11-13. 

It will not be the case that you are not 
able to remove the leprosy & TRE # 
Æ: or “it will certainly be healed.” 


The earnest words ... never retrogress: 
this is a summary from the sütra in which 
the seven-day practice is explained. See 
the translation of the sütra above for T 
21.652b-653c. 

With the marks of quiescent extinction 
... Seek this true Dharma of the Buddha: 
a summary of the sūtra passage, 645a9-24. 
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would not be available. This [power of the sütra] is analogous to the sun and 
moon "wishing" to remove the darkness and cause all things to grow. 


[796c24] This sütra is also like this. It is able to extinguish that which is 
not of the [true] way, and manifest the correct way. This is the Great Dharma 
King, good medicine, a priceless jewel, a rich and happy land. If you hear 
this sütra, it is like a prisoner hearing of being pardoned, like a sick person 
meeting a doctor, like a poor person obtaining treasure, like a traveler com- 
ing home—their joy and excitement are all the same. 


[796c27] Do not refrain from sacrificing your bodies or even your lives, 
not to mention other [more trivial] matters, for the sake of the Dharma. You 
should know that no small merit follows the hearing of this sütra. Whoever 
hears this Dharma will not fail to arouse the aspiration for enlightenment, 
except those who are ignorant or are foolish and lacking in wisdom. 


[796c29] Therefore it is said, "If Mafijusri preaches for a kalpa, teach- 
ing all and leading them to rise to the highest of the bodhisattva stages, it 
does not compare with the smaller portion of treasure [attained through 
the practice of this Vaipulya Dhàrani Sūtra]? How much more so for the 
greater portion. Also, [this section of the sütra (T 21.647c-648a) says,] 
"[Even if] all $ràvakas and pratyekabuddhas, and (bodhisattvas) in the ten 
stages of faith and in preparation for Buddhahood, numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges River, in the same way enter deep meditation, the merit is 
not equal to a portion [of the merit gained from keeping the practice of 
this sutra].” Also, “The offering to the Tathagata of all the treasures of this 
world under heaven [the ‘four continents] does not compare to offering a 
meal to a person upholding this sütra" [T 21.649a16-20]. Is there anyone 
who can doubt this? The seven Buddhas [of the past] appear as witnesses 


In front of all the Buddhas ... the vast 
realm of this triple world: an extension 
of a passage in the sütra (654c10-11) that 
promises rebirth in Amitabha’s land of 
bliss, and the joy that results. 

If it were not for the Vaipulya Sutra & 
JE7; 5E 357) SH: or, "if this (power) was 
not vast and equanimious (equally avail- 
able to all)" 

Analogous to the sun and moon wish- 
ing to remove the darkness and cause all 
things to grow EA H H 8k Es [8] EL E Be 
37: as a spontaneous, or natural, aspect of 
their being. 

A prisoner hearing of being pardoned, 


like a sick person meeting a doctor, like 
a poor person obtaining treasure, like a 
traveler coming home [lA Bi 5 2175 (5 88 
ar 8 (83 TEK: similar similes appear 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, T 12.746a. 

If Mañjuśrī preaches... the smaller 
portion of treasure Zi CHH—MPRK 
1E— 9) 4 SARE DARL R ETRE: a 
summary of the section explaining even 
the great benefits of a “small portion’ of 
the benefits to be gained by the practice 
taught in this sūtra [647c29-648a14], fol- 
lowing the section (quoted above) on the 
"great, middling, and small portion" of the 
treasure provided by this sütra. 
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that it is true and not vacuous. The Tathagatas of the past, present, and 
future all attained the path of Buddhahood due to this Dharma. 


Il. The preparations [79728] 


The practitioner, after already hearing of the great authority and power of the 
Vaipulya Sütra, wishes to increase his lifespan and cause thoughts to grow 
in the Dharma. This is analogous to being resurrected from the dead, and 
should be considered as your mother. How can you not establish a firm com- 
mitment upon arousing aspiration for enlightenment? You should rebuke 
yourself and languish in the knowledge that for immeasurable eons you did 
not cultivate that which is essential for escaping [the bonds of passion and 
ignorance]; be ashamed and repent of it. If you have committed a severe 
offence, be sincerely dismayed, as if you are hanging over a cliff. Contemplate 
what is required to quickly extract the poisoned arrow, and diligently make 
efforts to heal the serious disease of passionate afflictions. If you do this sin- 
cerely and so that it is no longer difficult, then be mindful of these matters 
and take refuge in the twelve dream kings, and seek to have an auspicious 
dream. If there is none, there will be no benefit from this practice, so ear- 
nestly redouble your efforts and do not forget to eat and drink. Upon seeing 
a single king, you are permitted [to go ahead with this practice]. After this 
experience, gather together all the [necessary] equipment. Though it is not 
permitted to crush your bones or sell your body, strive to destroy your greed. 


[797a17] If there is already a meditation hall, clean and purify it further. 
If there is none, you should build one. The toilet, kitchen, bath, and so forth 
should all be convenient. There are no limits on the amount of flowers, 


Quickly extract the poisoned arrow Do not forget to eat and drink X 
Z:X Sei a reference to the famous #6: Ikeda (Kokusei, 199) interprets this 
Buddhist simile of the poisoned arrow: if phrase to refer to the attempt to have an 


you are hit by such an arrow, you should auspicious dream, but the literal meaning 
not be concerned about who shot the Ís to "eat and drink.” Stevenson (tentative 


arrow and what plant the poison was translation) proposes “allowing no lapse 
extracted from. The important thing is [in your introspections]. 

to extract the arrow and save your life. 
So also in religious matters, metaphysical 
speculations are not of primary impor- 
tance—the important thing is to practice 


Though it is not permitted to crush 
your bones or sell your body, strive to 
destroy your greed BE HER & E FP A 
WE E98 7J: that is, extreme asceticism is 
not conducive to enlightenment and not 


what is needed to be free from ignorance 
and passions and rebirth. 

Twelve dream kings t —* =: on these 
dream kings see the sutra, 652a-656a. 


permitted, though there is a passage in the 
Vaipulya Sutra that tells of a monk “sell- 
ing" himself to get money to make offer- 
ings to his master. 
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incense, oil, fruit, and vegetables [used for offerings]. If you are unable [to 
make offerings] every day, there should [at least] be enough for the begin- 
ning and end [of the retreat]. If you cannot do it on your own, then seek 
outside assistance. 


[797a20] Follow the sütra's instructions closely; one new robe is required; 
if there is no new robe, then wash [an old one]. Rely on a Vinaya master who 
has a lucid understanding of both the internal and external precepts, repent 
of your offences, and receive the twenty-four precepts. Receive the spells and 
recite them, then recite the names of the ten Buddhas [as given in the sütra 
(T 21. 650c3-5)], the ten Dharma Kings [T 21. 650b9-14], and the twelve 
dream kings [T 21.652a-b]. Memorize and do not forget them. 


[797a23] Abandon all [attachments to desires of] sight, sound, scent, 
taste, and touch; arouse a mind that is profoundly adverse to evil. Know that 
[desires of] sight are like molten gold, sounds are like a poisonous drum, 
scents are like an evil wind, flavors are like boiling honey, and touch sensa- 
tions are like viperous snakes—you should not be attached to any of these, 
for being attached to them will surely bring you harm. 


[797a25] Also, sever connections with the performance of all secular 
responsibilities, life styles, affairs, and arts. Do not seek to participate in 
[these activities], nor should you yearn for them. Exhaust them at the source, 
so that they do not lead to disruptive distractions. Also abandon [the three 
poisons of] greed, anger, and delusion, and other negative attitudes. Do not 
contemplate other thoughts and seek worldly pleasures, but aspire only for 
supreme and pure bodhi-wisdom, and thought by thought, one after the 
other, enter the realm of goodness. 


IIl. The method [of practice] [797b1] 


Bring to completion all of the above preparations, be guided, refine your- 
self, thirst after and yearn [awakening]—do not begrudge your life or limb 
[to attain the goal]. Set a date and time, and perform the ceremonies at the 
meditation hall. There are two days in the month [the 8th and the 15th, that 
are appropriate] for the commencement of this practice. The number of col- 
leagues [companions on the way"] should be no more than ten [T 21.650b;7]. 


Follow the sütra's instructions... that is, get rid of even the desire for or 
receive the twenty-four precepts Zi attraction to them. 
ZEUBT IB RK — 18 BE Go Co 1 — BH REALE rt There are two days in the month for 
ME — + Wm: for a detailed explanation the commencement of this practice # A 
see the sutra, 645c- 646b. 246A —H: see also the instructions in 
Exhaust them at the source Hii: the sūtra, 645c2-3. 
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[797b3] Smear scented mud on the earth, lay out the "circular altar" 
[with twenty-four images] and adorn it with colorful pictures, in imitation 
of a pure land [T 21.650b20-21]. Burn incense, scatter flowers, hang five- 
colored parasols and various silk banners. Petition the twenty-four images, 
prepare various foods (of a "hundred flavors"), wash three times in one day, 
put on a new robe, hold the incense burner in your hand, and singlemindedly 
and with a single purpose make a bow. Then kneel and be mindful of these 
thoughts: "May this cloud of incense permeate the universe [lit. "the ten 
directions"] and everywhere rain down all treasures, all flavors, clothing, 
utensils, stately towers, and palaces. May the sound of the Dharma be sung. 
May offerings be made to the Noble Ones above, and to sentient beings 
below. May we receive the supranormal power of the Buddha and benefit all 
[sentient beings], so that all will enter the path of the Buddha and become 
equal with the emptiness which is the Dharma realm (dharmadhatu) itself? 


[797b10] After being mindful of these thoughts, petition the three 
treasures [of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha]. Verbalize the following 
thoughts while tears flow down your cheeks, and seek the great power [of 
the Buddha]: 


I singlemindedly petition and pay homage to (namas) the Buddha Treasure 
King (Ratnaraja) (and the ten Buddhas included in the sütra); 

I singlemindedly petition and pay homage to the parents ["father and mother"] 
of the Vaipulya, the Great Tan-ch'ih Dharani; 

I singlemindedly petition the ten Dharma Kings and the bodhisattva Flower 
Garland [Kusala] and [the monk] Thunder Voice. 

I singlemindedly petition and pay homage to Sariputra and all $rávakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. 

I singlemindedly petition Brahman, Indra, and the twelve dream kings. 
(All together make these petitions three times.) 


Lay out the circular altar KERI: MEHRERE: see the sūtra, 


a circular mandala made of mud and 
enshrining twenty-four figures. For details 
see the Hsing-fa, T 46.945a9-12. See also 
STEVENSON 1986, "Four Samadhis,” 62. 

Wash three times in one day —H=F¥ 
tei#: perhaps in the morning, noon, and 
evening, though the time is not specified. 

Pay homage to the Buddha Treasure 
King Hj f& EI$: see above; see the sutra, 
650C3-5. 

Pay homage to the parents of the 
Vaipulya, the Great Tan-ch'ih Dhàrani i 


642a and 643a6-8. 

The ten dharma kings t ik: see 
above and the sūtra, 650b9-14. 

Bodhisattva Flower Garland and 
Thunder Voice £X 8 &: see the sutra, 
641C17-646c24. 

Sariputra and all $rávakas and pra- 
tyeka-buddhas &$J2555— 57 Bo EK: see 
the sütra, 649a-651c. 

Brahman, Indra, and the twelve dream 
kings 5tf$8 T ZÆ E: see the sūtra, 642c13- 
26 and 652a-b. 
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[797b18] Next, praise the Buddha: 


The wisdom of the World Honored One is like empty space, 
All-perceiving of the coming and going of all sentient beings, 
Seeing and hearing all in the ten directions. 

We should bow and pay reverence to the Dharma King. 


[797b21] Next, after bowing to the ten Buddhas and ten Dharma Kings 
one by one, kneel and make public your repentance], plaintively weep tears 
of regret [for your shortcomings], repent in front of the three treasures; be 
truly sincere, without flattery, without covering up your trespasses. This 
should be explained freely in accordance with your capacity [that is, “power 
of wisdom" ]. 


[797b23] Next, make a vow as follows: "May I, together with my friends 
and enemies in the universe, be reformed, be cleansed, be perfumed with the 
cultivation [of the practices], and become pure.” 


[797b24] Next, circumambulate [the central altar] a hundred and twenty 
times, chant the spells a hundred and twenty times, one spell for one cir- 
cumambulation, with a voice neither too loud nor too subdued, and at an 
appropriate speed. 


[797b26] After finishing circumambulating and reciting, you should 
bow to the ten Buddhas and ten Dharma Kings. Briefly repent, make a vow, 
then retreat, sit, and ponder, concentrating on the single aspect of reality. 
The method for contemplation is given in a different text. 


[797b27] After pondering [these things], arise again and readjust your 
robes, make a single bow before the Buddha, and circumambulate again one 
hundred and twenty times, and chant the spells one hundred and twenty 
times. After chanting and circumambulating, bow to the three treasures, 
repent of your own offences, then return to sitting and pondering. After 
accomplishing everything, make another single round and then begin again. 
However, from the second day, omit the petitions. The rest of the matters 
should be conducted to the end for seven days. 


The wisdom of the World Honored 
One... pay reverence to the Dharma 
King: a verse from the sutra, 648b12-13, 
except the sutra has “all-knowing” instead 
of "all-perceiving,' and “Treasure King” 
instead of "Dharma King." 

After bowing... covering up your tres- 
passes : see the sütra, 946a-b. 


After finishing circumambulating ... 
single aspect of reality jzBacdb38 d H+ 
EF BEG DR BR BE BE PA (3D A5 ELTE RR RH: 
this expands on the instructions in the 
sutra, 645b28-29. 

The method for contemplation is given 
in a different text MEH Hx: that is, in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan? 
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IV. Mental attitudes that are contrary to or in accord with [nirvana or 
samsara] [797c3] 


The four major [transgressions] and the five heinous offences make one a 
corpse in the sea of Buddhahood. According to the Hinayana sutras, [com- 
mitting these offences] are like cutting down the Tala tree—it will not grow 
back. Therefore you cannot repent [and be forgiven] these [offences]. Ac- 
cording to the Mahayana sütras, [however,] the forgiveness and cleansing 
[of these offences] is permitted. [The Mahayana teaching] is like a spell that 
causes a withered plant to bloom, and like resurrecting a dead person. How- 
ever, if this practice is to be done, it must be done sincerely. 

With regard to reality itself, there is no such thing as being contrary to or 
in accordance with it, but with regard to phenomena there are [such things 
as] differences or conformity. [For example,] if explained with reference to 
evil, it [evil] is contrary to nirvana, but it is in accord with samsara. Briefly, 
there are ten [mental states that are contrary to or in accord with nirvana or 
samsara]. 


[First, ten mental states that are contrary to nirvana:] 


1. To be intoxicated with the delusions of ignorance, and so to arouse attach- 
ment to objects with which you come in contact. 

2. For your inner mind to be intoxicated, so that when you are seduced by an 
evil friend, you become absorbed in the delusions, and an evil mind—con- 
trary to the Dharma—is inflamed. 

3. [Evil] conditions are prevalent both internally and externally [mentally and 
physically], so that you destroy both your own goodness and destroy the 
good in others, and you do not have joyful thoughts upon perceiving good 
deeds. 

4. You do not cultivate goodness, but only follow after evil—physically, ver- 
bally, and mentally doing as you please, and not refraining from evil. 

5. The evil deeds that are performed are not yet widespread, but your evil 
thoughts are rampant, so that all pleasures are stifled and all suffering is 
conferred. 

6. Evil thoughts follow one after the other without ceasing day or night, so that 


The four major transgressions M Æ: 
the parajika: murder, theft, lust, and lying. 
The five heinous offences 7:4: matri- 
cide, patricide, killing an Arhat, wounding 
the Buddha, causing a split in the Sangha. 
Cutting down the Tala tree 408i 4 iH: 
a tall tree with white flowers that can grow 
up to twenty-five meters high. Its large 


leaves were used as "paper" on which the 
sütras were written. 


Ten mental states that are contrary to 
or in accord with nirvana or samsara ; 
WD: these are discussed in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan—not under this section on the 
Vaipulya samadhi, but in a later section; 
see T 46.38-40. They are not discussed at 
all in the Hsing-fa. 
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the thoughts in your mind are only evil, and from the beginning cannot be 
put to an end. 


. Defects are covered over, and transgressions hidden. Inside you yearn for 


wicked deception, while on the outside you appear [and put on a front of 
being] wise and good. 


. Wickedness is strong and constantly maintained, so that you increasingly 


commit transgressions, and you do not fear evil destinies. 


. You are foolish and brawl like a goat, yet you are not ashamed, and ulti- 


mately you have no sense of remorse. 

You deny causality, do not believe in good and evil, sever all good dharmas, 
and become an icchantika [devoid of any goodness and lacking Buddha- 
nature]. 


[797c17] These ten mental (states) have ignorance as their basis—they 
increase and multiply until ultimately you become an icchantika, cling to 
samsara, enter darkness from darkness, and weave bonds of karmic deeds, 
until there is no hope for liberation. This is called “being contrary to [good 
mental attitudes] and in accordance with samsara?” 


[797c20; Second, ten mental attitudes states that are in accord with 
nirvana: ] 

If you are conscious of the beginning and end of ignorance, and now 
wish to repent, cultivate goodness, and reform evil, then you should oppose 
[that which leads to cyclic rebirth in] samsara and be in accord with nirvana. 
Foster the [following] ten states of mind as an antidote. 


1. Properly believe in [moral] causality. The performance of good [deeds] 


results in good; the performance of evil results in evil. Even though there is 
no immediate reward in the present, future resultant rewards will not be lost. 
Although they may be extinguished thought by thought, the karma from 
good and evil [deeds] are never annihilated. Faith is the mother of virtue; 
faith is the first gate for entering the path, for adhering to nirvana, and for 
reversing and destroying the faithless mind of the icchantika. 


. You should have a sense of shame: be ashamed that your transgressions are 


not worthy of a human being. Be ashamed that your transgressions are not 
worthy of divine protection, and repent of your faults. These are called “pure 
deeds.” These are practices of those of the three vehicles—the transworldly 
pure deeds. By being ashamed [of past misdeeds], the shameless evil deeds 
are reversed and destroyed. 


. Fear that which is transient. Life is like the mountain rivers [that alternately 


flow full with water and then dry up], like a temporary “loan” [that must 
be repaid]. If a single breath is not recovered [and your breathing stops], 
you transmigrate according to your karma, going alone into the darkness, 
and there is no one who can ask whether this is positive or negative. Only 


Pure deeds Ei: lit. “white dharmas?” Evil deeds £3: lit. “black dharmas” 
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your good [deeds] count, and you become grist for the mill of dangerous 
destinies. You should struggle against the foam [of the transient world], not 
taking [needless] time for even eating and breathing. This is what it means 
to contemplate transiency, and to reverse and destroy a reliance on [a mis- 
placed faith in] eternalism, and a lack of fear concerning the evil destinies. 

4. If you confess and repent, your trespasses will be extinguished. Consider the 
branches and leaves of a tree that wither if the roots are exposed. Through 
repentance the "covered vault" [of hidden sins] are reversed and destroyed. 

5. Sever the thoughts that continue [from past evil deeds], and ultimately reject 
evil. Determine to be brave, like a mighty sword. This is what it means to be 
determined to reverse and destroy [thoughts that] continue [from past evil 
deeds]. 

6. Arouse aspiration for enlightenment, universally dispense bliss, vow to 
relieve all suffering, permeate the universe, and reverse and destroy the per- 
vasively evil mind. 

7. Cultivate virtue to compensate for faults. Strive to practice physically, ver- 
bally, and mentally—diligently, without ceasing. This is what it means to cul- 
tivate virtue and to reverse and destroy physical, verbal, and mental [karma], 
so that you do not perform any evil deeds. 

8. Keep the correct Dharma, and do not let non-Buddhists and demons thwart the 
Buddha Dharma, but vow and seek to make it clear. This is what it means to keep 

[the Dharma], and to reverse and destroy all things that hinder good deeds. 

9. Be mindful of the immeasurable virtue, supranormal power, and wisdom 
of the Buddhas in the ten directions, and appeal for their protection. This is 
what it means to be mindful of the Buddha and to reverse and destroy hav- 
ing the thoughts of an evil friend in mind. 

10. Contemplate the fact that the nature of transgressions is empty. Transgres- 
sions are born from the mind. If the mind can be conceptually understood 
[that is, "attainable"], then trespasses also cannot be otherwise. [How- 
ever] my mind is in itself empty, so how can trespasses have substantial 
Being? Trespasses and righteousness [in themselves] are without self-being 
(svabhàáva)— neither internal nor external nor somewhere in between, they 
have no eternal self-existence, but merely conventionally named existence. 
The mind of conventional names gives the names "trespasses" and “righ- 
teousness." Names are empty—if you return to the basis, ultimately they are 
“pure.” This is what it means to have insight into the emptiness of the nature 
of trespasses, to reverse and destroy ignorance, perversion, and attachment. 
The extinction of ignorance means the extinction of volitional impulses 
(samskara). The extinction of all volitional impulses means the extinction of 
the cycle of life and death, and the great tree of twelvefold conditioned aris- 
ing is felled. It is also called transworldly causality, and this is the meaning of 
“being able to see clearly in all four directions.” 


Being able to see clearly in all four directions 144454207: quoted from the sütra, 
647¢1, at the very beginning of this text. 
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V. Manifesting [the symbolic significance of] this method. [798a20] 


The practitioner has already become conscious of the ten mental attitudes 
that are contrary to or in accord with [nirvana or samsara], and thus can 
correctly contemplate the passing of all things, that each and every condi- 
tion manifests the supreme Dharma. Thoughts follow one after the other, 
without an interruption in the path of contemplation, and you enter the gate 
of non-duality. 

[798a23] That which is called the "Vaipulya (fang-teng) spells" refers to 
contemplating the true marks of reality. Reality is beyond [adequate] descrip- 
tion, but it is not indescribable. Depending on the four kinds of capacities 
of sentient beings, four methods are constructed to describe the true marks 
of reality. Therefore it is called "method" (fang). Although such descriptions 
are [verbally] constructed, these descriptions are not [ultimately complete] 
descriptions. To not be [ultimately complete] means that they are empty. 
Because they are empty they are not perceived as [adequate] descriptions 
or non-descriptions, are without limit, and are without a middle. Therefore 
they are called "equal" (teng). 

[798a25] Also, when described within the limits of the capacities of 
sentient beings, these spells are described as spells [to be used against] the 
three obstacles [to enlightenment]. The way to use the spells is ultimately 
indescribable, and the trespasses for which the spells are effective are also 
ultimately indescribable. There is no [substantial] trespass, therefore no 
[substantial] samsara. There is no [substantial] spell, so there is no [sub- 
stantial| nirvana. These are ultimate and pure; therefore they are called the 
fang-teng [method for equality”] spells. 

To "smear mud on the earth and adorn with colored pictures...” means 
[as follows]. "The earth" represents the nature of the Dharma. "Incense" rep- 
resents virtuous qualities. "Pictures" manifest wisdom. Virtue and wisdom 
are the two adornments of the Dharma body. 

The "five-colored parasols" represent the five aggregates (skandhas). 
These are not identical with the Buddha-nature, but neither are they separate 
from the Buddha-nature. They arouse the unconditioned compassion that 
permeates and covers all. 

[798b3] The "twenty-four images" represent the forward and reverse 
contemplation of twelvefold causes and conditions. Of the twenty-four links, 


> 


Method 7;: that is, the first Chinese used to translate the Sanskrit upeksa. 
character in the compound used to trans- Forward and reverse contemplation 
late “Vaipulya.” of twelvefold causes and conditions T — 

Equal 5: the second Chinese character [A#x)IA#%: the same terms used above to 
in the compound for "Vaipulya, often mean being “contrary to" and “in accord 
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there is the forward contemplation of twelvefold [causes and conditions, 
from the first to the last, which leads to] awakening insight into threefold 
Buddha-nature. The reverse contemplation of twelvefold [causes and condi- 
tions, from the last to the first, leads to] awakening insight into threefold 
Buddha-nature. That is, [the links of] ignorance, passion, and attachment 
correspond to Buddha-nature as complete cause; [the links of] volitional 
action and existence correspond to Buddha-nature as conditional cause, and 
[the links of] consciousness, name-and-form, and so forth correspond to 
Buddha-nature as direct cause [of Buddhahood]. The twenty-four Buddhas 
are those who are awakened with regard to these twenty-four links [of causes 
and conditions]. 

[798b7] The "hundred-flavored food" represents [the idea] that all 
dharmas include Dharma joy and the taste of meditative ecstasy of the 
Middle Way. 

"Wash three times in one day" represents coming in contact with the 
one single reality by cultivating the three samadhis, thus putting an end to 
the detritus of the delusions of ignorance, to the [innumerable and minute] 
dust-like delusions, and to deluded views and attitudes, and thus manifest- 
ing the pure Dharma body. 

"Putting on a new robe" represents the fact that the patience [that comes 
from attaining] quiescence "covers" the meanness of the two extremes [of 
annihilationism and eternalism, nihilism and substantialism, hedonism and 
asceticism, and so forth]. 

[798b11] "Circumambulating one hundred and twenty times" represents 
the ten kinds of contemplating twelvefold conditioned arising; these ten 
kinds of contemplations make up one hundred and twenty links. These are 
all included in the threefold path [of cyclic samsara]: 


with" morality, but this is a case where 
strict consistency in translation would 
play havoc with the meaning of the text. 
In this case the terms refer simply to con- 
templating the twelvefold chain of con- 
ditioned co-arising from its beginning 
to end (forward) and then from the end 
to the beginning (backward or reverse). 
The twelve "links" going forward, plus the 
twelve "links" going backward, add up to 
twenty-four. It is not clear whether this 
method of contemplation is an innovation 
of Chih-i or if it is a traditional practice 
that he is passing on. 


Threefold Buddha-nature = fft: 


Buddha-nature as the "direct cause" of 
Buddhahood, as the "complete cause" 
of Buddhahood, and as the "conditional 
causes" of Buddhahood. 

The three samadhis = =B: in the 
T'ien-t'ai tradition, contemplating the 
“real truth” of emptiness, contemplating 
the “mundane truth” of conventional exis- 
tence, and contemplating reality as it is, 
the Middle Way. Or, this can refer to three 
types of samadhi in relation to emptiness, 
featurelessness, and “wishlessness.” 

Threefold path [of cyclic samsara] — 
38: see Chart 8 in Swanson, Foundations, 
364. 
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1. passion and attachment correspond to the path of passionate afflictions; 

2. volitional activity and existence correspond to the path of karma; and 

3. consciousness, name-and-form, and so forth, correspond to the path of 
suffering. 


You circulate among these paths [from one to the other], so the constant 
contemplation of these objects is represented by circumambulating one hun- 
dred and twenty times. One spell destroys one link, thus destroying the three- 
fold path [of cyclic samsara]. The destruction of the threefold path means 
the destruction of the three kinds of obstacles. The sütra says, [1] “Arouse 
aspiration for enlightenment and attain [the state of] non-retrogression" [T 
21. 653c10-11]. This bears witness to destroying the obstacle of passionate 
delusions. [2] "Even if you break all the precepts, it is not the case that you 
cannot return to the holy life" [T 21.645c4]. This bears witness to the destruc- 
tion of the obstacle of karma. [3] "Ihe healing of white leprosy" [T 21.645c3] 
bears witness to the destruction of the obstacle of [karmic] retribution. 


[798b18] Contemplating the [oral] chanting of spells, [you perceive that] 
the sound is “unobtainable.” It is like an echo in an empty valley—it has no 
substantial self(-existence). Contemplating the feet that do the circumam- 
bulating, [you perceive that] the feet are “unobtainable.” They are like the 
clouds and shadows that neither come nor go. If you sit and ponder, ponder- 
ing a single thought in the mind, [you perceive that this thought] does not 
arise [internally] from the mind organ [alone], nor did it arise in conjunc- 
tion with external objects, nor did it arise separately, nor did it arise due to 
the arising of a previous thought, nor did it arise due to the fact that the pre- 
vious thought neither arose nor was extinguished; also, it does not arise from 
arising, nor does it arise from non-arising, nor is it an arising that is both 
arising and non-arising, nor is it an arising that is neither arising nor non- 
arising. Ultimately there is no single thought [with substantial self- Being]. 
It is not possible to know from what [a thought] arises, merely that there is 
the arising [of a thought] that is so named. The name is neither internal nor 
external nor in the middle, so a name is not a name [with self-existence]. 


[798b26] Therefore "contemplating thoughts" is like this. All dharmas 
that arise in the mind are also like this. Contemplating all dharmas, [you 
perceive that] everything is as the sütras say. When you have this insight, 
[the answers to] "What is the self?" "What deeds are performed by the self?;" 
"What is a trespass?,” and "What is virtue?" [are answered: that all are empty 
of self-existence]. With the power of this contemplation and insight, you are 
immediately and fully awakened, and wisdom concerning the emptiness 
is completely clarified, as the cool nature of water is clearly known only by 
one who drinks it. Others cannot perceive this. The virtues of wisdom and 
samadhi that are thus attained are all indescribable. When you are awakened 
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in this way, you are conscious of the obstacles [to enlightenment], and it is 
not necessary to conceptually discriminate them. 


[798c3] If you have not advanced to this stage, but have merely attained 
the “phenomenal virtues,’ you should refrain from speaking and not talk 
about it in front of others. [Why?] If you speak publicly, you will bring into 
effect the trespasses that obstruct the path, such as [moral] blindness, immo- 
rality, leprosy, and stubborn ignorance. 

The practitioner will also bring into effect trespasses that obstruct the 
path if he abandons his vow in the middle of the seven days. The reason 
is that this is a betrayal of the fundamental mind [of Buddha-nature], a 
betrayal of all Buddhas, and a betrayal of all sentient beings. Therefore you 
should take this seriously and restrain yourself. If there is anything that you 
cannot understand about the features [of this practice] during the period [of 
practice], you should directly consult the Vaipulya master. 


Attain the “phenomenal virtues" #37) 7: the insight gained from observing and 
having insight into phenomenal objects 3, in contrast to the virtue gained from direct 
insight into the principle of reality #. 


Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 

The method for practicing the Vaipulya Samadhi 
ARATE 

[T. no. 1940, 46.943-949] 


Introduction, by the Sung monk Tsun-shih «i? FAT [94323] 


[The introduction reports, among other matters, that this text was “re- 
introduced" to China by a group of Japanese monks led by Jakushó HAE 
fa, and that Chih-i's master Hui-ssu had practiced this samadhi for seven 
years MIMI íT x. | 


The Method for Practicing the Vaipulya Samadhi 
taught by the Great Master Chih-che [Chih-i] of the Sui 
recorded by his disciple Kuan-ting [943a19] 


I. The vast (vaipulya) and secret dharma: Preparing the six conditions 
II. The vast and secret dharma: Being conscious of the obstacles to practice 
III. The vast and secret dharma: Forbidden methods 
IV. The vast and secret dharma: An outline of the internal precepts 
V. The vast and secret dharma: The practice proper 
VI. The vast and secret dharma: Accepting the precepts 


. Preparing the Six Conditions [943b4] 


1. The Conditions for this Method (dharma) 
2.Good friends 
3. Preliminary preparations 


The method for practicing the Vaipulya Samadhi 7; 5$ =#(Ti: for a compari- 
son of the content of this text with that in the Mo-ho chih-kuan and the Tz'u-ti chan-men 
(T no. 1916), Chih-i's earlier work that emphasizes the "gradual-and-successive" method 
of practice, see SATO (1961), Tendai Daishi no kenkyü, 207-15. Much of this translation is 
based on the work of Daniel STEVENSON (e.g. 1987). 


1800 
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4. Method of practice 
5. Offerings 


1. “The Conditions for this Method.” According to the [Great Vaipulya 
Dharani] Sūtra, there are general and specific [methods of practice]. 


The general method is as [explained] at the end of the first fascicle [of the 
sütra; T 21.645b-c]. The seven types of assemblies practice in common, prac- 
ticing this dharma mindfully for seven days, chanting the three-part spells. 
The sütra says, "Ihen the Foremost One (pürvamgama) said to Ganga, 'If 
there are good sons and good daughters, people who wish to hear, then you 
should appear in front of these people in a dream, and thus manifest your 
physical form. If that person sees your physical form, then you should teach 
concerning the true dharma in such a way.... If you wish to practice, then 
for seven days fast after noon, wash [the body] three times daily, and put on 
pure and clean robes. Sit in front of an image of the Buddha and make a five- 
colored parasol.... Use [this method to begin this practice] on the eighth 
and fifteen day of each month. When you practice this method, if a sentient 
being commits the five heinous offences, and his body breaks out with lep- 
rosy, it will not be the case that you cannot remove these features;... and if a 
bodhisattvas twenty-four precepts, a sramana’s ten precepts, a siksamana's 
nuns precepts, bhiksu and bhiksuni precepts; if all of these precepts are bro- 
ken, each and every one, you should singlemindedly repent. It will not be 
the case that you are not able to regain the holy life, [nor able] to remove an 
inauthentic mind” [645b-c]. This is called the general method. 

The distinct methods are as [explained] in the beginning of the fourth 
fascicle [of the sütra (T 21.656a)]. The methods of practice for those of the 
seven assemblies [of monks, nuns, bodhisattvas, lay people, and so forth] 
are each distinct in their stages and duration, and distinct in [the way of] 
chanting the spells. 

As the sütra [says], If there is a bhiksu who breaks the four major prohi- 
bitions (parajika), [he should] sincerely be mindful of these dharani spells. 
[He should] petition a[nother] bhiksu to act as the master for his repentance. 


General and specific methods ##4 
Bll: see T 21.645b-c for further details on 
the “general method” of practicing this 
samadhi for seven days, and T 21.656b for 
the “specific methods” to be practiced by 
different types of people. 

Four major prohibitions YU #: prohi- 
bitions against killing, stealing, depraved 


sexual activity, and the use of malicious 
language. 

Sincerely be mindful of these dharani 
spells. $E ZICKEREIEML: see T 21.656- 
11 for the first phrase and 645c7 for the last 
phrase. This section generally follows the 
material found in the sutra at 645b-646b 
and 656aff. 
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As the sütra [says], "after chanting the spells one thousand and four hundred 
times and repenting for a period of eighty weeks.” After repenting, if the 
roots of morality are not revived, you cannot regain the holy life. 

If you see a bhiksuni break the eight major prohibitions, and you wish to 
extinguish the offence [from] breaking the eight major prohibitions, petition 
a bhiksu to act as the master for your repentance and cultivate this practice 
for ninety weeks, chanting the spells forty-nine times for each single repen- 
tance. Follow your master in cultivating this practice, and it will not be the 
case that you cannot extinguish the lingering [effects] from the evil karma.... 

[Or,] chant the spell six hundred times for each repentance. When 
repenting you should petition a single bhiksu to stand in front of yourself 
to hear you confess your transgressions. For sixty weeks concentrate your 
thoughts as explained above. 

If there are mediocre sramana or sramaneri, laymen or laywomen, who 
petition a single bhiksu [to act as their master for repentance] and chant 
the spells four hundred time for each repentance, do this practice for forty 
weeks, as explained above, and in a dream attain insight into each and every 
phenomenon. You should know that these sramana, sramaneri, laymen, and 
laywomen will dwell in the pure precepts. 

These are called the distinct methods of practice. 


Question: At the end of the first fascicle (646b), the Foremost One 
[explains] that in order obliterate and remove [the karmic retribution from] 
the ten evil [offences] and five heinous offences, a focusing of the mind for 
seven days is common to the seven assemblies. Why, at the beginning of the 
fourth fascicle (656a), are there distinct methods of practice given for each 
[different assembly]? As days are long and short, so does the chanting of 
spells have distinct [ways and durations of practice]? 


Chanting the spells one thousand and 
four hundred times h — FUA ME: see 


Concentrate your thoughts #78: lit., 
“conceptualize as in a dream.” 


the sütra at 656b23-25. 

Repenting for a period of eight weeks 
HEE /\+ CH: lit. “eighty-seven” days, 
but I take this to mean “eighty” seven-days 
(or weeks). 

If the roots of morality are not revived, 
you cannot regain the holy life Hs#*AR 
$7 RHE SCR EA: see 645c41f, 656b1-c9. 

If you see ... from the evil karma: 
for details on this practice see the sütra, 
656c10-657a22. 


As explained above 40_EAt#i: in the 
sütra, 652a? For details on this practice see 
657a23-b9. 

In a dream attain insight into each and 
every phenomenon #445 Fi, — &.: this 
text has "two — phenomenon,’ but this 
must be an error for the "each and every" 
—— in the sutra, 657b13. 

These will dwell in the pure precepts # 
FFE UP 0B CP SRL JE, EEE HS CET ITI: see 
the sütra, 657b10-16. 
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Answer: Mafijusri, with great compassion, repeatedly petitioned the 
World Honored One, saying, “After the Buddha has left the world, if a bhiksu 
offends against the four major [precepts], or if a bhiksuni offends against the 
eight major [precepts],... or against the bodhisattva precepts, or sramanas 
or sramaneris or laymen or laywomen offend against the major prohibitions, 
then how can they extinguish [the karmic retribution from] these offences? 
The Buddha said, “Because you have asked, I will now explain. If you had not 
asked, I finally would not have explained.” [Therefore the Buddha taught the 
various dharani practices as given in this sütra.] 

Now I will clarify the methods of repentance and each of their dif- 
ferences. The number of days is not the same. Therefore know that the 
Foremost One [taught about] focusing the mind for seven days. Not com- 
mitting these major offences and faults [in the first place] is to cultivate the 
true method [of this practice]. Why is this so? In our present lives we have 
offended [against the precepts] and have many layers of karmic obstacles. If 
you do not add these effective practices, you cannot extinguish [the karmic 
retribution from] these offences. Therefore the World Honored One had pity 
and compassion, and responded to Mañjuśr?ľs request—for the sake of those 
in this defiled and evil world and in order to save those of the seven assem- 
blies from the pitiful passions of hellish existence. Therefore he established 
the distinct methods of repentance. 


The Method of Repentance for Eighty Weeks 
(Ihis method is only to be practiced by great bhiksus) [943c15] 


The spells say,... [list of transliterated spells] 
(chant to repent [breaking] the four serious prohibitions; one thousand 
four hundred times for each repentance) 


The Method of Repentance for Ninety Weeks 
(This method is only to be practiced by great bhiksunis in order to practice 
repenting of [breaking] the eight serious prohibitions) [943c20] 


The spells say,... [list of transliterated spells] 


The Method of Repentance for Sixty Weeks 
(Ihis method is only for those who took the bodhisattva precepts, 
in order to cultivate [repentance]) [943c24] 


The spells say,... [list of transliterated spells] 
(repent of [breaking] the eight serious prohibitions by chanting the spell 
six hundred times for each repentance) 


Maiijusri ... petitioned: see the sūtra, beginning of fascicle 4, 656a29-b12. 
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The Method of Repentance for Forty Weeks 
(This method only to be practiced by sramana, sramaneri, laymen, and 
laywomen. It is not taught in the *Siksa Sūtra XK.) [943c29] 


The spells say,... [list of transliterated spells] 
(In this way repent of breaking the serious prohibitions and chant the 
spells four hundred times for each repentance.) 


[94427] Repent as [outlined] above, and petition a single bhiksu to 
explain the internal and external disciplinary codes. You should confess your 
own offences, facing the [Buddha] images, and listen well to these instruc- 
tions. Seek [to attain this realm as explained in the text of the sütra—the 
ceremonies in the meditation hall, with regard to clothing and utensils, 
maintaining purity and washing. First rely on the seven-day ceremony, and 
do not seek an [auspicious] sign from a dream king, nor limit the number of 
people, whether many or few. Enter the meditation hall and do not limit the 
days. Discuss your ability and act accordingly. If there is one who practices 
the text of this sütra on your own risk—I have abbreviated and not written 
about [such a case]. (In offending [against the prohibitions], finish each 
practice [of repentance] as [explained] above. Practice from beginning to 
end and repent to the Foremost One.) 


The Method of Repentance by Focusing the Mind for Seven Days 
(Also called the general method of repentance) [944213] 


The spells say,... [list of transliterations of spells] 
(These spells are “unattainable” and can function for healing disease, 
and should be sought for this purpose.) 


2. Second is knowing the conditions of good friends [944a23] 


... [945b1-25] When going to the privy you must make a special point of 
putting on an unclean robe. [Afterwards] wash yourself vigorously three 
times with an infusion of ash and perfumed water, using your hands to scour 
yourself lightly as you wash. It is of paramount importance that this bathing 
chamber accord with the ritual stipulations. If it is within your means, you 
should construct four good rooms, all fashioned so that they interconnect. 


Internal and external disciplinary the "letter" of keeping the precepts; or the 
codes AYE: (pratimoksa) the "inter- — Hinayàna and Mahayana precepts. 
nal" precepts concern the mental aspect of Do not limit the days 5&2E FI: this seems 
upholding the precepts, and the “external” contrary to the other instructions that 
precepts concern the physical or actual specify the number of days for practicing 
upholding of the precepts; the “spirit” and this method. 
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The rooms should be fully partitioned off and their confines distinct [from 
one another], but in each you should place a small door to allow free passage 
between them. Decorate one room resplendently to use as the ritual sanctu- 
ary. The floor of the room adjacent to it should be smeared with perfumed 
paste and used as the chamber for purification. Place in it the set of robes 
that are of the highest purity, as well as the embers to be used for offering 
[incense]. The next room should also be smeared with fragrant paste and 
supplied with perfumed water and a [charcoal] brazier. [The last of the four] 
is used as the room for bathing. There you keep the set of robes that are next 
in degree of purity. 

When the practitioners intend to enter the ritual sanctuary, they first 
purify and wash themselves in the bathhouse. Then, stepping onto the 
threshold for purification, they cross naked into the chamber that is next 
in order of purity. Having entered, they step back and close the door. After 
sprinkling their bodies with perfumed water, they should suffuse their feet 
with incense smoke and then move to the chamber of higher purity. Once 
inside, they turn around and shut the door. After putting on the robes, they 
should proceed into the sanctuary proper. 

When they wish to leave the sanctuary, they first enter the chamber for 
purification and remove their [ceremonial] robes. Passing naked into the 
bathhouse, they put on the robes that are next in order of purity, then exit. 
They should proceed like this every time. 

If a practitioner has to perform this practice but is pressed for time 
and unable to provide the necessary rooms as described above, he or she 
should fashion a single chamber adjacent to the sanctuary, allowing free 
access between the two. If even this is too much to manage, you may use a 
clean mat, plain silken curtain, and so forth, to provide a makeshift parti- 
tion, thereby creating a separate chamber. It should still be accessible from 
the sanctuary. To purify the site you should always smear the precincts with 
perfumed paste. If there is no chamber [for purification] separate from the 
sanctuary itself, keep both the highly purified robes as well as the robes that 
are of lesser purity there. However, even though these two sets of robes are 
in the same chamber, be sure that they are kept in separate locations, and do 
not allow them to come in contact with one another. 

Also, you should place a brand new set of sandals in the bathhouse. 
After having finished washing, sprinkle them with perfumed water. In 
addition, you should cleanse your mouth with a tooth-cleaning stick. 
Then put on the sandals and enter, naked, into the chamber that is next in 
degree of purity, eventually proceeding to the chamber of higher purity, as 
described above. Even though purity is not maintained as rigorously as in 
the first procedure, the rite may still be performed. Nevertheless, if purity 
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is not [at least] maintained in the manner [described here], you will not 
be proceeding in accord with ritual stipulation. The practice will be of no 
benefit, and will even invite further sins. Thus the practitioners must exert 
themselves to guard [purity] carefully. Bathing at the three intervals of the 
day must not be neglected.... 


Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i 


The method of repentance for practicing the Lotus Samadhi 
3E — RE 
[T. no. 1941, 46.949-955] 


[Combination summary and translation] 


|. Exhortations to practice this method of repentance for 37 days 
based on the Lotus Sutra (949b10) 


Il. Preliminary preparations (949c11) 


IIl. The method for properly entering the meditation chamber for 37 
days and practicing singlemindedly and diligently (949c22) 


... [950a2-15] There are two kinds of single-minded cultivation. First is single- 
minded cultivation that focuses on phenomena, and second is single-minded 
cultivation that focuses on principle. 

Single-minded cultivation that focuses on phenomena is as follows: the 
practitioner, when he first enters the meditation hall, has these thoughts: 
"For three weeks, when I pay homage to the Buddha, I will pay homage 
single-mindedly, and my mind will not be concerned with other conditions,’ 
and so forth for repentance, practicing the path, chanting the sütras, and 
sitting in meditation. While practicing these methods you should not be 
distracted. Three weeks should be spent in this manner. This is called the 
diligent practice of single-minded cultivation focusing on phenomena. 

Second is the single-minded cultivation that focuses on principle. The 
practitioner, when he first enters the meditation chamber, should have these 
thoughts: "From this time until the completion of three weeks, and during 
all this time, in all that I do I will constantly [seek] complete illumination. 
That which is produced by the mind and the nature of the mind is not dual- 
istic. What, then, is it? It is as when you bow to the Buddha, the nature of the 
mind neither arises nor perishes. You should know that in all phenomenal 
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activities that are done, the nature of the mind neither arises nor perishes.” 
When you contemplate in this way, you perceive that all thoughts are of a 
single mind, arise from the nature of the mind, and originally and always 
come from a single mark [that is, the unique and true nature of reality]. The 
practitioner is able in this way to reflect on and contemplate the mind and 
its basis, and the continuous stream of thoughts. At the completion of three 
weeks you still cannot attain the marks of the mind [because it is “unattain- 
able"]. This is called the method of the diligent practice of single-minded 
cultivation focusing on principle. 


IV. The Proper Practice upon Entering the Meditation Chamber 
(950a16) 


1. Adorning and Purifying the Meditation Chamber (950a25) 


[950a25-b7] Find a quiet place, prepare a single room to use as your private 
meditation chamber. Prepare an elevated dais in the meditation chamber 
and place a single copy of the Lotus Sütra on it; other images, relics, or sütras 
are not necessary, and in fact not allowed. Set up a canopy and various cer- 
emonial tools. On the day that you enter the meditation chamber, it should 
be cleaned and swept. Scented mud is smeared on the walls, lights are lit, 
flowers scattered, and various notable incense is lit. You pay homage to the 
three treasures to the best of your ability. Your thoughts are inclined to attain 
purity. An attitude of respect for the three treasures is maintained. If you are 
not able to extract yourself from earthly possessions and pay homage to the 
Mahayana, you will not be able to attract wisdom nor extinguish your heavy 
karmic burden. 


2. Purifying the Body (950b8) 


[950b8-13] When you first enter the meditation chamber, you should bath in 
scented hot water and put on a new and clean robe. If a new one cannot be 
obtained, you should use the best one available. When you leave the medita- 
tion chamber, you should remove the "pure" robe and change into a different 
robe until the outside business is finished. Before re-entering the meditation 
chamber, you should bath again and put on the "pure" robe. 


3. Making an Offering with the Three Kinds of 
[Bodily, Verbal, and Mental] Actions (950b14) 


[950b14-c4] Upon entering the meditation chamber you should approach 
the dais (dharma-dsana), spread out ritual implements (nisidana), stand 
with proper posture, and contemplate the aspiration to save all sentient 
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beings. Then you should arouse thoughts of the Tathagata in the midst of 
your passionately defiled thoughts, and seek to have the three treasures be 
made manifest in the meditation chamber. In your hands you should hold 
an incense burner in which good incense is lit, scatter various flowers, and 
pay homage to the three treasures. Fall face down on the floor and chant as 
follows, venerating the three treasures of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha: 


I fully venerate and single-mindedly bow with respect to the Buddhas 
who abide constantly in the ten directions. (Bow single-mindedly with 
the body and mouth following the mind. Do not be distracted but be 
fully aware that these bodies are like a shadow and not real.... After 
worshipping once, then you should with proper posture chant:) 

I single-mindedly bow with respect to the Dharma that abides con- 
stantly in the ten directions. (After worshipping once, then you should 
with proper posture chant:) 

I single-mindedly bow with respect to the Sangha that abides constantly 
in the ten directions. (After worshipping once, you should prepare your 
mind in a way no different than as explained above and finish paying 
homage to the three treasures....) [and so forth]. 


Finally, make an offering of incense and flowers. 


4. Petition the Three Treasures [of Buddha, Dharma, Sangha] 
(950c4) 


[950c5-951b11] After finishing with the "offering of the three activities" you 
should again burn incense and scatter flowers, single-mindedly and with 
proper mindfulness maintain a worshipful attitude and petition the three 
treasures. The method for petitioning the three treasures is to have a proper 
attitude, verbally chant the words, and petition each individually, without 
being distracted or being frivolous. 

First, chant: ^I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the Buddha 
Sakyamuni.” You should contemplate that the Buddha's body is empty, 
and his form does not substantially “come” from anywhere, and that all 
other Buddhas are also likewise. If you contemplate these thoughts, then 
Sakyamuni will appear in the meditation chamber surrounded by the host 
of figures as on the Vulture Peak as expounded in the Lotus Sütra, and will 
accept your petitions and encourage your practice. 

Next, petition various figures that appear in the Lotus Sütra: "I 
single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the World Honored One 
Prabhütaratna^ Then the stupa of Prabhütaratna will emerge out of the 
ground (just like in the Lotus Sutra) and be manifested in the meditation 
chamber, and accept your petitions. 
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Next, chant "I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to all the 
Buddhas that are incarnations of Sakyamuni in the ten directions.’ If you 
contemplate thusly, then the incarnations of all the Buddhas will gather like 
the clouds under the Dharma tree, and accept your offerings. 

"I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to all the Buddhas that 
appear in the Mahayana Sūtra of the Sublime Lotus Blossom" If you con- 
template thusly, then the Buddhas of the past, present, and future will appear 
before you in the meditation chamber and accept your offerings; 

"I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to all the Buddhas that 
dwell eternally in the ten directions"; 

"I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the Mahayana Sūtra of 
the Sublime Lotus Blossom’; 

“I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the Dharma that abides 
forever in the ten directions’; 

“I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva Mafijusri’; 

“I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva Maitreya’; 

“I single-mindedly petition and pay homage to the supreme 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Bhaisajyaraja’; 

And so forth for numerous other bodhisattvas, “all the innumerable 
bodhisattvas; Sariputra and all the other great $rávakas, the Sangha that 
constantly abides in the ten directions, and all the dragons and yaksas and 
other beings that make up the retinue of Sakyamuni. If you merely so desire, 
then all these figures from Sakyamuni on down will, with their great com- 
passion, accept your petitions and appear in the meditation chamber.... If 
you single-mindedly and diligently performs this practice as explained in 
the sütra for three weeks, then Samantabhadra will, with the great power of 
his vow, accept your repentance and lead you to decidedly destroy all karmic 
hindrances, as promised in the sütra. 


5. Praise the Three Treasures (951b12) 


[951b12-27] When the practitioner has finished petitioning the three trea- 
sures, you should fall on your face in obeisance. Then with proper posture 
you should be single-minded and stand facing the altar and burn incense 
and scatter flowers. You should be mindful of the three treasures and their 
wonderful qualities. Then you should chant the following verses from the 
Lotus Sütra in praise of the three treasures: 


Countenance most wonderful, 
Radiance illuminating the universe, 
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Formerly I paid homage to thee, 
Now again I return to behold you [in person]. 
(T 9.53c4-5; Threefold Lotus, 306) 
Holy lord, king among gods, 
With a voice [sweet as] the kalavinka [cuckoo bird]! 
Who has compassion for all living beings! 
We now respectfully salute thee. (T 9.23c15-16; Threefold Lotus, 152) 


6. Pay Homage to the Buddhas (951b27) 


[951b27-a27] After finishing the above praises, you should single-mindedly 
and with proper posture worship the Buddhas, keeping in mind the ultimate 
"emptiness" of the Buddhas as explained previously. You should also be 
aware of the emptiness of your own mind and body. You should bow with 
your head to the floor, and worship the Buddhas six times day and night for 
three weeks, chanting as follows: 


I single-mindedly and respectfully bow to the Buddha Sakyamuni, the original 
teacher; 

I single-mindedly and respectfully bow to the Buddha Prabhütaratna of the 
past; 

I single-mindedly and respectfully bow to the incarnations of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni in the ten directions; 

I single-mindedly and respectfully bow to all the Buddhas in the east, [and so 
forth] ... in the southeast, in the south, in the southwest, in the west, in the 
northwest, in the north, in the northeast, above, and below; the Buddhas of 
the past, present, and future; all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future 
that appear in the Lotus Sutra; all the innumerable bodhisattvas that appear 
in the Lotus Sutra such as Mafijusri, Bhaisajyaraja, Avalokitesvara, and so 
forth; the host of $rávakas that appear in the Lotus Sūtra, such as Sariputra; 
all figures worthy of honor in the ten directions. 


7. Repent [of the offences] of the six sense faculties (952a28) 


[952a28-953b29] 1. Repenting of the offences committed through the six 
senses. [Most of this section (952a27-953b9) deals in detail with repent- 
ing of offences committed through the sense organs of the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. First there is an explanation of the opening prac- 
tices and the importance of contemplating emptiness: it teaches that after 
the practitioner has finished bowing and paying homage to the Buddhas, 
you should face the altar with a proper posture, burn incense and scat- 
ter flowers, and contemplate the three treasures. If you realize emptiness, 
Samantabhadra will appear riding on a six-tusked elephant, surrounded by 
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his retinue, and so forth. You should single-mindedly perform this repen- 
tance for the sake of all sentient beings. Have a deep sense of shame and 
acknowledge the offences that you have committed over an immeasurable 
period of time. Cut off the desire to commit all kinds of evil deeds that are 
created through the senses.... A person who knows emptiness cannot per- 
form any good, let alone any offence, and so forth. Then each of the senses 
is analyzed in this way.] 

First, you repent of offences committed through the organ of the eyes. 
You should repent sincerely, knowing that through the eyes you experience 
the various forms of greed and attachment. Through the eyes you become 
a slave to the world of visible forms. You should chant the vast Mahayana 
sütras, pay homage to Samantabhadra and all the Buddhas, burn incense and 
scatter flowers, and speak of the offences of your eyes, and not be defeated 
by them. All the Buddhas and bodhisattvas, with their eyes of wisdom and 
with the water of the Dharma, have vowed to wash and remove the karmic 
afflictions of these offences, and eventually your eyes will be purified of all 
offences. After repenting you should pay homage to the three treasures, and 
so forth as explained in the Contemplation of Samantabhadra. 


[This pattern is repeated, with some variation, for each of the sense 
organs of the ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind.] 


Second, petitioning the Buddhas to expound the Dharma. Sincerely 
petition the immeasurable Buddhas of the ten directions, that they abide in 
this world and turn the wheel of the Dharma so that sentient beings will real- 
ize their fundamental purity, and then pay homage to the Tathagata. After 
finishing your petitions, pay homage to the three treasures, and so forth. 

Third, rejoicing in the presence of virtue. Sincerely rejoice over the vir- 
tues of all the Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

Fourth, transferring merits. Sincerely transfer the merit that you gain 
from cultivating any and all sorts of good deeds, and thus pay homage to the 
innumerable Buddhas in the ten directions. 

Fifth, arousing the vow to save all beings. Sincerely arouse the bodhisattva 
vows. Arouse the vow at the time of death, without an agitated spirit but with 
proper mindfulness, and you will straightway be reborn in the peaceful com- 
fort [of the Pure Land], where you can serve Amitabha and gain his noble 
stature, cultivate the ten bodhisattva stages, and win eternal bliss. 


8. Practice the Path (953b29) 


[953b29-c15] After the regular regimen of bowing and so forth, circumam- 
bulate the altar chanting “Homage to the Buddhas of the ten directions... to 
the Dharma of the ten directions,... to the Sangha of the ten directions,... to 
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Sakyamuni Buddha,... to the Buddha Prabhütaratna,... to the incarnations 
of Sàkyamuni.. .. to the Lotus Sütra,... to the bodhisattva Mafijusri,... to the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra. Circumambulate the altar while chanting the 
Lotus Sutra—either three, seven, three times seven, seven times seven, or a 
hundred times—and then return to your seat and chant the taking of refuge 
in the three treasures. 


9. Methods for chanting the /Lotus/ Sutra (953c16) 


[953c16-954a8] There is a “complete” and "incomplete" recitation of the 
Lotus Sūtra. The “complete” recitation involves reciting the entire text of 
the Lotus Sütra, and the "incomplete" recitation involves reciting only the 
chapter on “Peaceful Practices.” The length and number of times these are 
chanted depends on the inclination of the practitioner. If you recite the 
Lotus Sütra numerous times, you can skip some of the chapters; however, 
you should not recite other sütras. 
Your attitude while chanting is described as follows: 


You should make the sentences distinct and enunciate the sound [of the words] 
clearly. [Your recitation] should be neither too lethargic nor too hurried. Fix 
your attention on the text of the sütra and do not stray from the passage at hand. 
Mistakes are not permissible. Next you should quiet your mind and [strive to] 
comprehend the nature of the voice as being like an echo in an empty valley. 
Although the sound itself cannot be apprehended, yet the mind [is able] to illu- 
mine the meaning of every line, and the words [themselves] are spoken clearly. 
Visualize this sound of Dharma as spreading throughout the Dharmadhatu, 
[spontaneously] making offerings to the Three Jewels, giving donations to sen- 
tient beings everywhere, and causing them all to enter the realm of the single 
reality of the Great Vehicle. [translation by STEVENSON 1986, 69] 


10. Sitting in meditation and properly contemplating 
the true aspect [of all dharmas] (954a9) 


[954a9—-b28] After circumambulating the altar and chanting, return to your 
seat to sit and single-mindedly contemplate the nature of reality, the empti- 
ness of all things. The content of this contemplation is explained as follows 


[The practitioner] seeks for the mind in all the various causes and condi- 
tions [that present themselves in any given instant of thought], but ultimately 
finds that it cannot be apprehended. Mind is insubstantial, like a dream 
or an illusion of magic. Being quiescent, it is like empty space. It is with- 
out name, without distinguishing characteristics, and it defies discrimina- 
tion. At this point the practitioner does not even see the mind of birth and 
death; how could he yet [expect to] find a mind of nirvana? As he does not 
[apprehend] any object of discernment or retain any notion of [a subjective] 
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discerner, he does not grasp hold of anything, does not abandon anything, 
does not depend on anything, and does not adhere to anything. No men- 
tal activity whatsoever arises. His mind is ever quiescent, yet he does not 
dwell in stillness. Beyond the reach of words and speech, it is indescribable. 

[translation by STEVENSON 1986, 70] 


» « 


To repent in this way is called “great repentance, "grand repentance,’ 
"repentance without any offensive characteristics, and "repentance that 
destroys the discriminating mind.” Thus you should single-mindedly culti- 
vate these practices for three times seven days. 


V. Cultivating the realization of [the true] aspect [of reality] (954b29) 


[954b19-955c5] [In this section Chih-i recapitulates theory behind this 
practice and adds that people of different capacities will experience differing 
results from this practice. Those of "inferior capacities" will gain a "purifi- 
cation of the roots of the precepts,” that is, will become more competent in 
keeping the precepts. Those of “middling capacities" will gain a "purification 
of the roots of samadhi,” with various accomplishment in meditative prow- 
ess. Those of “superior capacities” will gain a “purification of the roots of 
wisdom,’ with various levels of realization of wisdom. You should strive to 
complete these ten kinds of practices for a full three weeks. Chih-i concludes 
by explaining: ] 


It should be known that taking the twenty-one days as the fixed period of prac- 
tice and cultivating according to the six intervals of the day as described above 
is for the purpose of training bodhisattvas who have just begun to practice. If 
[such a person] has not yet been able to enter deep samadhi, then to start with 
he uses phenomenal methods to subdue and harmonize his mind and eliminate 
heavy sins that obstruct the path. Through this his body and mind are purified 
and he obtains a taste of Dharma joy. If he wishes single-mindedly to cultivate 
constant quiescence so that he may enter profound samadhi, he must dispense 
with his previous practice and rely directly on the course of ease and bliss. He 
constantly delights in sitting in meditation and discerning the emptiness of all 
phenomena. He does not give rise to any internal or external transgressions, 
and, feeling great compassion, he sympathizes with [the plight of] all sentient 
beings. When in his mind he can maintain this without a moment's interrup- 
tion, then this is cultivating samadhi. [translation by STEVENSON 1986, 71] 


Fa-hua hsüan-i 


The profound meaning of the Lotus Sūtra 


IUE HE SERT T FE 
[T no. 1716, 33.681-814] 


[Sections on the symbolism of the lotus blossom] 


|. Introduction [by Chih-i] [T 33.681a25-b24] 


The term "subtle" (Skt., sad) [in the title of the Lotus Sūtra] means "incon- 
ceivable" or "beyond conceptual understanding" (Skt., acintya). 
The term “dharma’ refers to the tentative and real phenomena of the ten 


realms and ten suchnesses. 


The term “lotus blossom" (Skt., pundarika) is a symbol & of tentative 


and real dharmas. Truly this subtle dharma is difficult to understand but 
it is easily clarified by the conventional use of a symbol k. Moreover, the 
interpretations are many, but including the beginning and end [that is, both 
halves of the Lotus Sütra], there are six all together. 

1. For the sake of the lotus # there is the blossom #. Symbolically, the 
tentative is given for the sake of [knowing] the real. Therefore it is written [in 
the Lotus Sutra], "Knowing the supreme quiescence of extinguishing [pas- 


Symbol: Chih-i uses both the terms 
yü % (“a parable or metaphor," the term 
used, e.g., for the parables of the Lotus 
Sutra) and p'i R ("to compare; a simile or 
symbol"). Technically the two should be 
distinguished, but Chih-i often uses them 
interchangeably, and also together as a 
compound Rë. In the current context I 
will use “symbol” to translate both of these 
characters. 


Knowing the supreme quiescence ... 
XU oS — dt dn, H 18 7J HE os TE RE 
Æ: see the Lotus Sutra, T 9.9b15-16; 


Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 41 [39]), has 
They know the prime Quiet Extinction; 
By resort to expedient devices 
They may demonstrate various paths, but 
They do so, in fact, for the sake of the 
Buddha Vehicle. 


The gate of means is opened and the 
aspect of the truly real is signified HHA 
{8 175 TH: see the Lotus Sutra, chapter 
on the Preachers of Dharma, T 9.31c16-17. 
Hurvitz (Lotus Sütra, 179 [164]), translates, 
"This scripture opens the door of expedi- 
ent devices; it shows the marks of reality.” 
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sions], they use the power of [skillful] means to signify various paths, but the 
real [path] is the Buddha-vehicle.” 

2. The blossoming of the flower is symbolic of the exposing of the con- 
ventional, and the appearance of the fruit is symbolic of the manifestation of 
the real. It is written, "The gate of [skillful] means is opened and the aspect 
of the truly real is signified” 

3. The falling of the blossom is symbolic of abandoning the conventional; 
the maturing of the lotus is symbolic of the manifestation of the real [that is, 
when the petals fall, the fruit is mature]. It is written, “To straightforwardly 
abandon the [skillful] means and preach only the supreme path.” 

4. Again, the fruit is symbolic of the basis [that is, the original ground of 
reality], and the flower is symbolic of the traces [that is, phenomenal mani- 
festations]. The traces emanate from the basis, and the traces depend on the 
basis. It is written, "Actually I perfected Buddhahood previously, a long time 
ago. I only taught that I left home at a young age and accomplished perfect 
awakening in order to teach and save sentient beings.” 

5. Ihe second “blossoming of flowers" is [also] symbolic of the exposing 
the phenomenal; the appearance of the lotus is symbolic of the manifestation 
of the basis. It is written, "Everyone in all the worlds is saying that ... now 
the path is accomplished for the first time,... [but actually] immeasurable, 
unlimited eons have passed since I perfected Buddhahood^ 

6. The third "falling of flowers" is [also] symbolic of abandoning the 
phenomenal, and the blossoming of the lotus is [also] symbolic of the estab- 


Straightforwardly abandon the means say that the present Sakyamuni buddha 
and preach only the supreme path 1E E48 left the palace of the Sakya clan and at 
HERE LÑ: see the Lotus Sutra, chap- a place not far removed from the city of 
ter on “Means” T 9.10a19; Hurvitz (Lotus Gaya, seated on the Platform of the Path, 


attained anuttarasamyaksambodhi. And 
yet, O good men, since in fact I achieved 
Buddhahood it has been incalculable, 
limitless hundreds of thousands of myri- 
ads of millions of nayutas of kalpas. 


The Dharma of all Buddha Tathagatas 
is also like this; in order to save sentient 


beings, all [Buddhas] are truly real and 


Everyone in all the worlds since I per- not false ik ttu, BERE 
fected Buddhahood — DH Mi eek Seats EERE: Lotus Sutra, chapter on ‘The 


38 o FRA [b OK SRE at HE 5 AG HH 10,3): see Lotus Life-span of the Tathagata,” T 9.43a7-8; 
Sutra, chapter on “The Life-span of the — Hurvitz (Lotus Sūtra, 240 [221]), has “Also, 
Tathagata,’ T 9.42b10-14; Hurvitz (Lotus O good men, the Dharma of the Buddhas, 
Sutra, 237 [219]), translates the entire con- — of the Thus Come Ones, having the sole 
text as follows: purpose of conveying the beings to salva- 
In all the worlds, gods, men, andasurasall tion, is in every case Reality, not vanity.” 


Sütra, 45 [42]). 

Actually I perfected Buddhahood ... 
to teach and save sentient beings KK 
|i, K A R A UT BUR HE EEL: see 
Lotus Sütra, chapter on "The Life-Span 
of the Tathagata, T 9.42c19-21; Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sutra, 239 [221]). 
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lishment of the basis. It is written, “The Dharma of all Buddha Tathagatas is 
also like this; in order to save sentient beings, all [Buddhas] are truly real and 
not false [nothingness]. 

For these reasons, [the title] consists first of [the terms] miao fa (subtle 
Dharma), and then [follows] the symbolism of lien hua (the lotus). 

Dissolving the teaching [which consists of] attachment to the teaching 
of the conjured city, casting aside the obstructing passions of the “grass hut,” 
opening the provisional gate of [skillful] means and signifying the truth of 
sublime reality, meeting all good minor practices, and relying on the vast 
and great single vehicle, all those of inferior, mediocre, and superior capa- 
bilities receive reassurance [of future Buddhahood (vyàkarana)]. Also, all 
the [skillful] means of the Noble One are cast aside and the sublime mystery 
of the original basis [of reality] is made manifest. Therefore [sentient beings] 
increase in the path and lose [further] rebirth and their stage [of accom- 
plishment] is next to that of great awakening. In one lifetime of teaching [by 
Sakyamuni], both phenomena and principle are shown to be perfect and 
complete. This is the meaning of the symbolism of the lotus blossom. 


Correct Interpretation of the Symbolism of the Lotus Blossom 
[772c13-774c25] 


[772c23] ... As for symbols, there are partial and universal symbols, as [the 
eight kinds of analogies or symbols defined in] the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra 


Attachment to the teaching of the con- 
jured city LRZ 9X: that is, Hinayana 
teachings that lead to attachment to false 
appearances, thinking they are real, such 
as in the parable of the conjured city. See 
the Lotus Sütra, chapter on the "Conjured 
City, T 9.22a19ff.; Hurvitz, Lotus Sūtra 
148ff. [136ff.]. 

Obstructing passions of the grass hut 
REL im IA: see the parable of the ignorant 
son in Lotus Sutra (T 9.16b8 ff.; Hurvitz, 
Lotus Sutra, 85ff. [79ff.]), where the son 
lives in a grass hut and cleans toilets for his 
father, unaware of his true status. 


Opening the provisional gate of means 
and signifying the truth of sublime real- 
ity HAR CEM MAR ZW: for these 
two phrases see the Lotus Sūtra, chap- 
ter on “Means, “T 9.8c10, which Hurvitz 
(Lotus Sūtra, 37 [35]), translates: 


By resort to yet other devices, 
Help to clarify the Prime Meaning. 

Meeting all good minor practices ® 
A 3/11: the good deeds of men and 
gods, not of bodhisattvas or Buddhas; see 
the Lotus Sutra, chapter on "Means, T 
9.8c-9a, which talks of "simple practices" 
of accumulating merit such as children 
in their play making Buddha stupas out 
of sand. 


Increase in the path and lose further 
rebirth and their stage is next to that 
of great awakening 1E RÆ EA: 
see the Lotus Sütra, chapter on the "Dis- 
crimination of Merits,' T 9.44a6 ff., which 
speaks of the incalculable accomplish- 
ments of the bodhisattva-mahasattvas. 


In the Mahaàparinirvàna Sūtra: see T 
12.781b-782a. After defining eight kinds 
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and so forth. For example, a "partial symbol" is like comparing the face [of 
the Tathagata] with the moon, wherein you cannot find the features of the 
face [such as the eyebrows and eyes], or when comparing the Himalaya 
mountains to an elephant you cannot perceive a tail or tusks. Now, the Lotus 
Samadhi is not used as a symbol [in this partial sense], but as a [complete] 
symbol of the lotus blossom. 

Now, [the lotus] has many varieties, as I have already explained. Simply, 
this lotus blossom has many fruits, which should be a symbol for the causes 
[of Buddhahood] which include all kinds of practice, and for the result [of 
Buddhahood] which is the perfection of all virtues. Therefore it is called a 
symbol. 

Also, other flowers are crude. It is like the causes and results of the ten 
suchlikes in the nine realms [from hell through that of the bodhisattva]. This 
[lotus] blossom is sublime, like the causes and result of the ten suchlikes of 
the Buddha realm. 

Also, this [lotus] blossom is used as a symbol of both the traces and 
original Buddha dharma realm, each having three symbols. 


The symbolism of the traces is as follows. 

First, when the blossom arises, there of necessity is the lotus. For the 
sake of the lotus there is the blossom, but the lotus [yet] cannot be seen. This 
is a symbol of clarifying the tentative in terms of the real, meaning that the 
real is present but you are not able to know it. The text says "My intent is dif- 
ficult to measure, and there is none who is able to come up with a [proper] 
question.” It also says, "What he preaches accords with what is appropriate, 
but the end point is difficult to understand” 


My dharma is subtle and hard to 
imagine. 

Those of overweening pride, 
If they hear it, shall surely neither 
revere it nor believe in it. 


of analogies, ending with the “universal” 

analogy, the sutra says, 
Good sons, the analogies are not neces- 
sarily exhaustive. Some take a small part, 
others an extensive part, and others the 
whole. It is like saying that the Tathagata's 
face is like the full moon. This is only a 
small part. (T 12.782b17-19) 


However, I could not locate this exact 
phrase. 


What he preaches accords with what is 


My intent is difficult to measure, and 
there is none who is able to come up with 
a question 3X = BE n] ill SERE REA: there 
are many phrases like this in the Lotus 
Sütra, such as these verses in the chap- 
ter on "Means" (Hurvitz, Lotus Sūtra, 28 
[27]): 


Cease, cease! No need to speak. 


appropriate, but the end point is difficult 
to understand Di & Pr a TARERE: from the 
opening part of the chapter on "Means" 
(see Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 22 [22]); T 9.5c1. 
A later phrase expresses the same thing: 
"the Buddhas preach the Dharma appro- 
priately; their purport is hard to under- 
stand" (Hurvitz, Lotus Sütra, 29 [28]). 
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Second, the lotus appears because the blossom opens, and the blossom 
is required for the nurturing of the lotus. This is symbolic of the real being 
in the tentative, but not being known. Now, to expose the tentative and 
manifest the real means to certify the tentative, to widely know the Buddha- 
dharmas [that are as numerous as the sands of the] Ganges river, to totally 
bring to perfection the real, which leads to the profound knowledge of the 
Buddhas insight. 

Third, the blossom falls and the lotus arises, that is, this is symbolic of 
the abandoning of the three and the manifestation of the one. The single 
Buddha vehicle advances directly to the seat of enlightenment. Bodhisattvas 
still have practices [remaining which must be done] and their insight is 
incomplete. However, as in the opening of the blossom, all Buddhas have no 
practices [left to be done], so their insight is complete. It is like the flower 
falling and the lotus arising. 

These three are symbols of the “traces,” that is, these are like skillful 
means used at the beginning to induce people to enter the Great Vehicle 
(Mahayana) and thus finally attain perfection [of Buddhahood].... 


These three are symbols of the “traces” I, = & »5P3: that is, the historical manifesta- 
tions as presented in the first half of the Lotus Sütra. 
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Detailed Outline of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 


[T no. 1911, 46.1-140] 


This section contains a detailed outline of the contents of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan. Section titles and subheaders have been added to clarify the structure 
of the text. This information is often not in the text itself, and occasionally 
it is not clear where such breaks belong. Thus, these subheaders at times 
reflect subjective organizational decisions on the part of the translator. 

Taisho page numbers indicate precisely the location of the Chinese 
text by page number, column (a, b, or c), and line number. There are 
usually twenty-nine lines to each column on a Taisho page. I have fol- 
lowed the numbering of the sat database (Daizokyo Text Database at 
http://21dzk.l.u-tokyo.ac.jp/SAT/). When there is a break in the column, 
such as between major sections or between fascicles, lines are counted 
according to their proximity to the column in general. That is, the space 
taken by a section break is counted according to how many lines it takes 
up, not to the actual number of lines printed. Thus the beginning of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan is given as “1a7” rather than “1a1” or “1a5.” 


Introduction by Kuan-ting [1a7-3b10] 


1. The Lineage of the Teaching [1a7-1c1] 
2. The Three Kinds of Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c1-3b10] 
1. Gradual-and-Successive Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c6] 
2. Variable Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c11] 
3. Perfect-and-Sudden Cessation-and-Contemplation [1c23] 
4. Scriptural Support for the Perfect-and-Sudden 
Cessation-and-Contemplation [2a2] 
s. Scriptural Support for the Three Kinds of Cessation-and- 
Contemplation [2b22] 
6. The Three Texts of Chih-i on Cessation-and-Contemplation [3a4] 


1. The Tzu-ti chan-men (The gradual approach to dhyana) 
2. The Liu-miao fa-men (The six subtle Dharma gates) 
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3. The Mo-ho chih-kuan (Great cessation-and-contemplation) 
7.On Why the Dharma Should Be Expounded [3a11] 


An Outline of the Ten Chapters [3b10-4a18] 


. The Structure in Ten Chapters [3b10] 
. The Sequence of the Ten Chapters and Its Rationale [3b17] 
. Questions and Answers [3c13] 
. The Structure of “Synopsis” in Five Sections [426] 
I. Synopsis [4a18-21b8] 
. Arousing the Great Thought of Bodhicitta [42318-11213] 
1. Bodhicitta in Sanskrit and Chinese [4219] 
2. Filtering out the Negative with Regard to Bodhicitta [4a23-5b13] 
1. Ten Mentalities to Be Rejected or Eliminated [4a25] 
2. General Discussion on Bodhicitta [4b19] 
3. Questions and Answers [4c13] 
3. Manifesting the Positive with Regard to Bodhicitta [5b13-11a13] 
1. The Four Noble Truths [5b14-8a6] 
1. The Four Levels of Understanding the Four Noble Truths — [sb14-5c21] 
1. The Four Noble Truths as Arising-and-Perishing [5b15] 
2. The Four Noble Truths as Neither-Arising-nor-Perishing [5b19] 
3. The Four Noble Truths as Immeasurable [5b25] 
4. The Four Noble Truths as Spontaneous [5c15] 
2. The Four Noble Truths and Other Categories [5c18-6a7] 
1. The Four Noble Truths and the Four Lands [5c18] 
2. The Four Noble Truths and 
Twelvefold Causes and Conditions [5c21] 
3. Ihe Four Noble Truths and the Middle Treatise 24:18 [5c27] 
3. Ten Ways to Arouse Bodhicitta [6a7-7b19] 
1. Arousing Bodhicitta through Verbal Inference 
from Various Truths [6213] 
2. Arousing Bodhicitta through Viewing the Buddha 
and His Various Physical Marks [6b15] 


1. Contemplating the physical marks of the historical Buddha [6b15] 
2. Contemplating the physical marks of the historical Buddha 


as empty [6b20] 
3. Contemplating the marks of the body of recompense [6b26] 
4. Contemplating the marks of the Dharma body [6c1] 


3. Arousing Bodhicitta through Viewing 
Various Supernormal Powers [6c6] 
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1. The supernormal powers of the 
inferior body of transformation 
2. The supernormal powers of the 
superior body of transformation 
3. Ihe supernormal powers of the body of recompense 
4. Ihe supernormal powers of the Dharma body 


[6c6] 


[6c10] 
[6c12] 
[6c15] 


4. Arousing Bodhicitta through Hearing Various Dharma Teachings [6c18] 


1. Arising-and-perishing 
2. Non-arising 
3. Immeasurable 
4. Spontaneous 
s. Additional explanation from the Middle Treatise 24:18 
1. Arising-and-perishing, or the Tripitaka Teachings 
2. Emptiness, or the Shared Teachings 
3. The Distinct Teachings 
4. The Perfect Teaching 
5.-10. Remaining Ways of Arousing Bodhicitta 
4. Three Kinds of Cessation-and-Contemplation 
5. Questions and Answers on the Four Noble Truths 
2. The Four Universal Vows 
1. Arising-and-Perishing 
2. Non-arising 
3. Immeasurable 
4. Spontaneous 
5. Further Remarks on Bodhicitta: 


The Mutual Relationship among the Four Universal Vows 


[6c20] 
[744] 

[7a8] 
[7a16] 
[7a24] 
[7a25] 
[7b2] 

[768] 
[7b12] 
[7b18] 
[7b20-7c25] 
[7025-826] 
[8a7-10b7] 
[8214] 
[8a26] 
[8b21] 
[8c23] 


[9b10] 


6. Ten Similes for the Virtue of Bodhicitta, the Primary Practice [9c18] 


7. Concluding Remarks on Bodhicitta 
3. Ihe Six Identities 
1. Identity in Principle 
2. Verbal Identity 
3. Identity in Contemplative Practice 
4. Identity in Resemblance 
5. Identity in Partial Realization 
6. Ultimate Identity 
7. Summary 
8. Questions and Answers 
4. Final Summary on Bodhicitta 
2. Cultivating Great Practice: The Four Samadhis 
1. Constantly-Sitting Samadhi 


[9c28] 
[10b7-11a8] 
[10b15] 
[10b20] 
[10b26] 
[10c6] 

[10c11] 
[10017] 
[10c21] 
[10c25] 
[11a8-11a13] 
[11a21-20a24] 
[11a28-12a19] 
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1. The Methods for Practice 
1. Body 
2. Speech 
3. Mind 
1. Contemplating Emptiness 
2. Contemplating Conventionality 


[11b] 
[11b2] 
[11b9] 
[11b21] 
[11b23] 
[11c8] 


3. Contemplating the Middle: The inseparability of opposites [11c11] 


4. Contemplating the Three Obstacles to Contemplation: 


The threefold path of cyclic samsara 
1. Suffering 
2. The passionate afflictions 
3. Karma 
2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi 
2. Constantly- Walking Samadhi 
1. The Methods for Practice 
1. Body 
2. Speech 
3. Mind 
1. Contemplating Emptiness 
2. Contemplating Conventionality 
3. Contemplating the Middle 
4. Scriptural Support 
2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi 
3. Both- Walking-and-Sitting Samadhi 
1. The Methods for Practice 
1. The Vaipulya Samadhi 
1. Body 
2. Speech 
3. Mind 
i. Contemplating emptiness 
2. Contemplating conventionality 
3. Contemplating the Middle 
4. Analysis of the Details of the Practice 


5. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi 


2. The Lotus Samadhi 
1. The Methods for Practice 
1. Body 
2. Speech 
3. Mind 


2. Exhortations to Cultivate This Samadhi 


[11016] 
[11016] 
[1c22] 
[11c25] 
[1224] 
[12a19-13a24] 
[12b1] 
[12b1] 
[12b18] 
[12b24] 
[12b27] 
[12c8] 
[12c20] 
[12c25] 
[13a7] 
[13a24-14b25] 
[13a24] 
[13a29] 
[13b1] 
[13b12] 
[13b21] 
[12b24] 
[12b27] 
[12b29] 
[13c5] 
[13c29] 
[14a5-14b25] 
[1426] 
[14a6] 
[14210] 
[14a11] 
(14b11] 
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4. Neither- Walking-nor-Sitting Samadhi [14b26-20a24] 
1. Explanation of Terms [14c1] 
2. Main Discussion [14c20] 

1. Explanation in Terms of the Sütras [14c22] 
1. Concrete Instructions [14c23] 
2. Mental Attitude: Contemplating the emptiness of all [15a9] 
3. On Chanting the Dhàrani [15a25] 

2. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Good Dharmas [15b20] 
1. The Four Phases of Thought [15b23] 
2. Various Good Dharmas, with a Focus on the Six Perfections [15c17] 

1. The six senses and the perfection of giving [15c17] 
1. The four phases of thought and the ten destinies [16a2] 
2. The six acts and the perfection of giving [16b9] 
3. Ihe six senses and the six acts 
and the other five perfections [16b24] 
1. The six perfections and the act of walking [16c7] 
2. The perfection of morality [16c24] 
3. Ihe perfection of patience [17a20] 
4. The perfection of diligence [17a22] 
s. The perfection of meditation [17b1] 
6. The perfection of wisdom [17b7] 
4. Closing questions and answers [17b10] 

3. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Evil Dharmas [17b16] 

1. Contemplating Evil Dharmas [17b16] 
On the mind that contemplates evil [17c4] 

2. The Obscurations and the Four Phases [17c29] 

1. Contemplation of avaricious desire [17c29] 

2. Contemplation of anger [18b14] 

3. Contemplation of other obscurations [18b21] 

4. Explanation in Terms of Contemplating Neutral Dharmas [18b22] 
3. Concluding Remarks: Summary of the Three Methods [18c8] 

s. Concluding Comparison of the Four Samadhis [18c10] 

6. Questions and Answers [18c18] 
1. Warnings against Teachers of Libertinism [18c20] 
2. The Need for a Variety of Options [19b27] 
3. Further Comments on the Positive Use of Evil for 

Contemplation [19c22] 
3. Experiencing Great Results and Rewards [20a24-20b4] 
4. Rending the Great Net [20b4-20b13] 


s. Returning to the Great Abode [20b13-21b9] 
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1. The Three Virtuous Qualities of Buddhahood and 
Ultimate Reality 
1. Summary 
2. Detailed Explication 
2. [he Three Virtuous Qualities as beyond Conceptual 
Understanding 
1. Dharma body 
2. Prajna-wisdom 
3. Liberation 
3. Ihe Three Virtuous Qualities and the Three Obstacles 
4. The Meaning of "Purport" and "Returning" 
1. Final Summation 


Il. Explanation of Terms [21b16-23c12] 


Introduction 
1. Relative Cessation-and-Contemplation 
1. Three Relative Meanings of Cessation 
1. Stilling 
2. Stopping 
3. In Relative Contrast to Non-Cessation 
2. Three Relative Meanings of Contemplation 
1. Piercing Through 
2. Penetrating Insight 
3. In Relative Contrast to Non-Contemplation 
2. Absolute Cessation-and-Contemplation 
1. Deconstructing Horizontally 
2. Deconstructing Vertically 
3. Disclosing Differences in Terms for 
Cessation-and-Contemplation 
4. Cessation-and-Contemplation in Terms of 
the Three Virtuous Qualities 


lll. Features of the Essence [23c12-29c2] 


1. The Features of the Teachings 
1. Threefold Cessation 
1. Cessation as Realizing the Essence of True [Emptiness] 
2. Cessation as the Realization of Conventional Means 
that Arise through Conditions 
3. Cessation as Putting an End to Both Extremes of 
Discriminatory Conceptualizations 


[20b23] 
[20b23] 
[20c3] 


[20c12] 
[20c13] 
[20c21] 
[20c29] 

[21a7] 
[21a25] 

[21b6] 


[21b16-18] 
[21b18-21c21] 
[21b16] 


[21c5] 


[21c21-22b20] 
[21c23] 
[225] 


[22b20] 


[22c5] 


[23c20-25c13] 
[2422] 
[2423] 


[2427] 


[24a12] 
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4. Detailed Analysis of Threefold Cessation 
2. Ihreefold Gradual-and-Successive Contemplation 
1. Contemplation of the Two Truths 
2. Contemplation of Equality 
3. Contemplation of the Middle Way and the Truth of 
Supreme Meaning 
3. Perfect and Sudden Cessation-and-Contemplation 
2. The Eye of Wisdom 


1. Gradual-and-Successive Attainment of the Eye of Wisdom 


1. Three Types of Cessation 
2. Three Types of Contemplation 
2. Non-gradual Sudden Attainment of the Eye of Wisdom 
3. The Realm of Objects 
1. The Meaning of "Objects" 
1. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with the 
Feelings of Sentient Beings 
2. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with 
Both Feelings and Wisdom 
3. Explaining Threefold Truth in Accordance with the 
Wisdom of the Buddha 
4. The Four Siddhantas 
2. The Unity and Diversity of Wisdom and Objects 
1. Unity and Diversity of Objects 
1. Unity and Diversity of Objects in Terms of the 
Fourfold Teachings 
1. The Tripitaka Teachings 
2. The Shared Teachings 
3. The Distinct Teachings 
4. The Perfect Teaching 
2. Unity and Diversity of Objects in Terms of the 
Four Noble Truths 
2. Unity and Diversity of Wisdom 
1. The Diversity of Wisdom 
2. The Unity of Wisdom in Terms of Truth 
1. The Tripitaka Teachings 
2. The Shared Teachings 
3. The Distinct Teachings 
4. The Perfect Teaching 
5. Questions and Answers 
4. Attainment and Deficiency 


[24a18] 
[24b5] 
[24b9] 
[24c7] 


[24c21] 

[25b8] 
[25c13-26b22] 
[25c18] 
[25c18] 
[25c29] 
[26218] 
[26b22-29213] 
[26b27] 


[26c6] 
[26c25] 


[2726] 
[27a29] 
[27c15] 
[27c16] 


[27017] 
[27c17] 

[2824] 
[28226] 
[28b12] 


[28b15] 
[28b24] 
[28b27] 
[28c23] 
[28c24] 
[28c28] 
[2923] 

[2926] 

[2927] 
[29a14-29c2] 
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IV. Encompassing All Dharmas [29c2-32a12] 


1. Encompassing All Reality 
2. Encompassing All Delusions 
3. Encompassing All Wisdom 
4. Encompassing All Practice 
s. Encompassing All Levels 

1. The Tripitaka Teachings 

2. The Shared Teachings 

3. The Distinct Teachings 

4. The Perfect Teaching 

5. Questions and Answers 
6. Encompassing All Teachings 
7. Summary of the Six Kinds of Encompassing 


[29c15] 
[29c18] 
[30b9] 
[30b12] 
[30c23] 
[30c27] 
[3122] 
[314] 
[3128] 
[31213] 
[31b11] 
[3226] 


V. Incomplete and Perfect Cessation-and-Contemplation 


[32a12-35b22] 


1. Clarification of the Great and the Small 
2. Clarification of the Partial and the Full 
3. Clarification of the Incomplete and the Perfect 
4. Clarification of the Gradual and the Sudden 
5. Clarification of the Tentative and the Real 
1. In Terms of the Four Siddhdantas and Five Periods 
2.In Terms of the Four Types of Cessation-and-Contemplation 
3. In Terms of Advancing to Higher Levels 
4. Questions and Answers Concerning the Tentative and the Real 


VI. Clarification of Twenty-five Preparatory Means 
[35c6-48c20] 


Introductory Comments 
1. Preparing the Five Conditions 
1. Upholding the Precepts and a Pure Life 
1. The Terminology of the Precepts 
2. Clarification of Upholding the Precepts 
1. Interpretation of the Precepts in Terms of the Middle Treatise 
and the Threefold Truth 
2. Further Remarks on Upholding the Precepts and 
Contemplation of the Mind 
3. Clarification of Transgressing the Precepts 


[32a21] 
[32c23] 
[32c27] 

[33a9] 
[34218] 
[34226] 

[34c2] 
[34c21] 
[35210] 


[35c6-36a7] 
[36a8-43c10] 


[36213] 
[36214] 
[36b23] 


[37a3] 


[37b27] 
[38a15] 
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4. A Mixed Discussion of Upholding and Transgressing 
the Precepts 
1. Proficient in Both the Vehicles and Precepts 
2. Proficient in the Vehicles but Lax in the Precepts 
3. Proficient in the Precepts but Lax in the Vehicles 
4. Lax in Both the Precepts and the Vehicles 
5. Clarification of Purification through Repentance 
1. Ten Kinds of Mind That Go with the Flow of Samsara 
2. Ten Kinds of Mind That Go against the Flow of Samsara 
3. Repentance of Mistaken Views Concerning 
Offences in Principle 
4. Summary 
2. Preparing Sufficient Food and Clothing 
1. Clothing 
2. Food 
3. Dwelling in a Quiet and Secluded Place 
1. Interpretation of “Place” in Terms of Contemplation 
of the Mind 
4. Putting an End to All Mundane Responsibilities 
Interpretation of Responsibilities in Terms of 
Contemplation of the Mind 
5. Acquiring Good Friends 
“Contemplation of the Mind” as a Good Friend 
2. Renouncing the Five Sensual Desires 
1. Renouncing the Desires of the Five Senses 
2. Renouncing the Five Desires in Terms of 
Contemplation of the Mind 
1. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Tripitaka Teachings, through an Analysis of Dharmas 
2. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Shared Teachings, through Directly Realizing Emptiness 
3. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Distinct Teachings, by “Reentering” the Mundane World 
to Save Other Beings 
4. Renouncing the Sensual Desires at the Level of the 
Perfect Teaching, the Middle Way 
3. Rejecting the Five Impediments 
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Chinese Character Index of 
T'ien-t'ai/Tendai Terms 


— arranged by stroke count and radical — 


* indicates no expanded explanation in the Glossary 
( ) indicates alternate translation or original Sanskrit 
[ ] indicates additional information 
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1 
—-—^^ each single thought* 
— 45} individual (single) sense 
entrance” 
—K one great cart* 
—K one great deed (purpose, 


matter) 

—K 3A the causes and condi- 
tions of one great purpose* 

—X5t  ten-foot chasm* 

— Tt one lifetime; one era* 

— U) tt a] 7. a] 4248 reflection on the 

fact that in all the world 

there is no reason to be 

happy 

all is empty; the emptiness 

of all* 

URERA HE all sentient beings 
without exception have 
Buddha nature 

—]) omniscience 

—Qfi universal wisdom 


— 22 


—UJfé'S universal wisdom and 

knowledge” 

universal dhyàna* 

—34 one thought; a single 
thought; one mind; 
single-mindedness* 

— b= threefold contemplation in 
a single thought; 
single-minded threefold 
contemplation 

—{t#24 noble teachings during one 
career 

—# one lifetime* 

—+E #45 penultimate stage with 
one life remaining; one 
who has only one more 
life to live [before becom- 
ing a Buddha] (eka-jati- 
pratibaddha) 

—f£& —1&5&JErnili not a single color 
nor scent that is not the 
Middle Way 

— i] exclusive, singularly* 


— HHR singularly mindful* 
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single practice* 
—47=8 single-practice samadhi 
one [limited] stripped- 
down vehicle” 
—i%F name ofa single Buddha 
[Amitabha] 

ie single thought-moment 

—=-F three thousand realms in a 


single thought 
—-ts one momentary thought in 
the mind* 


—A-b $B =i threefold truth is 
fully included in a single 
moment of thought 

— QEF integrate thoughts with 
reality (dharmadhàtu) 

— X28 deluded conception of a 
single thought* 

— SABRE all wisdom contained in a 
single thought 

—$e 8H a single thought of faith 
and understanding" 


— UL. single thought of a concep- 
tual mind* 

—€BI severance of [each] indi- 
vidual thought* 


—EB[ —-—B— any one [perspective] 
interfuses with all three, 
and the three, one* 


—iün one portion* 

—1 ordinary * 

—ÍEXX  once-returner 
(sakrdagamin)* 

—##  singletruth* 

—4H one single mark [of reality]; 
oneness* 

—# one sound teachings 


— E XK!B single sound of varied 


chants* 

-R period of retreat; summer 
retreat 

— 3K one (single) vehicle 


— thE subtle dharma of one 
vehicle (ekayána) 

one lifetime* 

— 82H one true mindfulness* 


— Eit one real truth 

—ff a son with seeds for only 
one life [non-returner 
(anagamin)|* 

—vi#k a single fragment of a fine 
piece of cloth* 

—H one turn; one step* 


—IK—1 part coarse, part subtle 

(sublime) 

icchantika; those who have 

no "seeds" or potential to 

attain buddhahood* 

—1$—* three jewels [Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha] of a 
single essence* 


— Mite 


A+ M ninety-eight afflictions 

hx nine gradual-and- 
successive concentrations 

7L 3t nine stages* 

Juan nine levels; nine degrees 

JRE) ninefold scriptures 

JLBBDTH2K lineage of nine teachers* 


JLÉ&ÉE — nine non-obstructions 

7L 18 nine considerations [of 
decaying corpses] 

JLI nine liberations 

JLf& Kii& nine types of great dhyana 
meditation 

JLf&J& nine types of passionate 
afflictions 


EAE seven preparatory stages 
tff seven Buddhas [of the past] 
+H seven common 
(hermeneutical) steps 
seven "assemblies" [that 


CR 


te 
Cie 


tH 
tA x 


CK 
CA 
T TIAN 


TTR 


make up the Buddhist 
Sangha] 

seven sages; seven noble 
stages 

seven preparatory stages; 
[land of] seven means* 
seven types of wise people 
seven components of 
awakening 

seven jewels (treasures) 
seven-jeweled tree* 

fully making discriminative 
cognitions* 

full and complete seeing, 
seeing fully* 


THLE] completing cause [of 


Buddha nature]; ratio 
cognoscendi 


TRAE prajfia-wisdom as the 


Tal 
THR 


completing cause [for 
attaining Buddhahood]* 
fully discriminated* 

full meaning* 


— TE twenty-seven levels of 


LX 


the wise and the noble 
twenty-three scholars [of 
the Liang] 


—+H=8k twenty-five samadhis 
Zt) twenty-five means 


=+h#A 
+ Iu 


ZHE 


(or preparations [for the 
practice of cessation-and- 
contemplation]) 
twenty-five realms of 
existence [in samsara] 
twenty-four precepts [for 
lay people] * 

twenty types of wisdom 


— Té R, twenty types of [mis- 


Zy 


taken] views of the body 
two types of death* 


ZAAT two hundred fifty 


7 
— Il 


precepts* 
two [aspects of] emptiness 
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—3 
— SR 


AR 


IB EE 


AAH 
AA Rh gii 


two vehicles ($ravaka and 
pratyekabuddha)* 

two types of evil [of the 
already evil E27& and future 
evil &&]* 

two types of goodness [of 
the already good E% and 
future goodness # #]* 
two obstacles 

two truths 

contemplation of the two 
truths" 

two extremes 

both extremes are quies- 
cent* 

oneness of persons 
personal relations* 
teacher of people and trea- 
sure of the nation* 
realize; enter* 

realize the meaning of 
emptiness* 
contemplation of entering 
emptiness* 


^ single-mindedness of [one 


who is just] entering 
concentration" 

realization of the true [that 
is, emptiness]* 

realize a reentry into the 
conventional on the basis 
of [a realization of] 
emptiness* 

realize the meaning of 
conventionality* 
contemplation of entering 
conventional existence* 
stage of the eighth person 
insight into truth by those 
of [the stage of] the eighth 


person* 


ACT AM eighty-eight passionate 
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afflictions (myriad 


mistaken views) 

J\ tE eighty minor marks [ofa 
Buddha] 

^ tā [Vinaya] recited eighty 
times* 

AJ3VUT-. “myriad”; lit. eighty-four 
thousand 

NEŠ eightfold right path 


JIEM the double flow of 
enlightenment and insight 
at the eighth bhümi stage* 


AZEZ) eight kinds of forbearance 
(recognition) 

A83 ^ stage of eight kinds of 
forbearance [see "stage of 
the eighth person"] 

A eight divination signs; eight 
trigrams 

AUS. eight mindfulnesses 

AGE eight types of concentra- 
tions” 

NE eight kinds of suffering 

ABI eight perversions 


ASLE darkness of the eight per- 


versions* 


JA eight aspects [of arising, 
abiding, changing, and 
perishing]* 

JAAR eight phases in the life of 
the Buddha 


AAB[BS 5.38. eight phases [in the life 
of the Buddha] for attain- 
ing the Path 

AJA eight winds 

JEW eight winds of evil notions* 
[see “eight winds’ | 


NFI eight liberations (renuncia- 
tions, abandonments) 

AS eight kinds of wisdom 

AJ eight courtesies [of a nun] 

ARE ^ eightliberations 

ABRE eight [levels of] domination 


Aq eight dhyana 

A8 eight tactile sensations 

NAD+ in accordance with and in 
opposition to the eight 
tactile sensations* 


AE eight impossible [realms] 
NR eight demonic forces 
Jt champion* 

JA power and function; 


function of the power* 
T—W& ten spheres of the totality of 
objects 
+—4% eleven wisdoms 
+= twelve [sense] entrances 
+ = Aik (RE)  twelvefold causes 
and conditions (condi- 
tioned arising) 
twelve items [of the six acts 
and six sense perceptions] 
+HZ ÉRE] twelvefold scriptures 
E. twelve [types of] breathing 
+ = #3 twelve-linked chain* 
+= 5RRE twelvefold [rules] for men- 
dicants 


T—5 


T—i$  twelvefold wheel [of condi- 
tioned arising, dependent 
origination]* [see also t= 
EX RE] 

+i twelve dhyana meditations 

TJ ten powers 

TAFE eighteen unique qualities 
[of the Buddha] 

TAM eighteen kinds of emptiness 

TAX eighteen experiences* 

TA eighteen [sense] realms 


tZ thirteen samghavasesa 
dharmas 

TAH ten major [mental] domains 

+ ASAI ten great passionate 

afflictions* [see T-f£& “ten 

afflictions"] 

ten evil (immoral) deeds 

ten directions [east, west, 


TAN 
+t» 


south, north, northeast, 
southeast, southwest, 
northwest, up, and down]* 


T7 sixteen mental [contempla- 
tions of the Four Noble 
Truths]* 

TZ sixteen meditations on the 
Four Noble Truths 


HARAR sixteen [mistaken] views 

TAB sixteen superior 
meditations 

+i ^ sixteen truths 

+E fourteen types of 


transformations 


TJA ten expansive chapters [of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan]* 

TAA ten suchlike characteristics 

Tb ten [bhümi] stages 

TIS ten levels of merit 
transference 

TAT ten levels of practice 

HE ten abodes 

T3 ten precepts 


[FS] + fË ten [kinds of sharp and 


dull] afflictions [see also + 


AAT] 

T2 ten legions [of demonic 
forces]* 

+h] ten [dharma] realms 
(destinies) 


TH R. inter-inclusiveness of the 
ten realms (the interpen- 
etrating unity of all aspects 


of reality) 


+ fs ten levels of faith 

tH] ten objects [of 
contemplation 
(discernment) | 

TEE ten periods (in a human 
life] 


TEBE ten modes of 
contemplation (ten modes 
of discernment) 
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T2 ten wisdoms 

tE ten evil (immoral) [deeds] 

tE ten evil offences* 

t% ten good deeds 

T3*€€ M ten bodhisattvas of the ten 
stages of faith 

T8 ten considerations 

T5 ten titles [of the Buddha] 

T B ten analogies [for empti- 
ness] 

+87 ten types of [upholding] 
the precepts 

TERNE ten types of minute 
dharmas 

TE ten types of demonic 
forces* 

3 

—T Om thirty-seven steps on the 
path 

=+—4 thirty-two major marks [of 
the Buddha] 

(AJZ T7399 thirty-six internal 
parts of the body 


= FX thirty-six beasts 

= TW thirty-four enlightened 
mental states 

ZURE thirty-four atti- 
tudes that sever the bonds 
[of passions and delusions] 
and perfect the fruit [of 
Buddhahood]* 

—TFXATHE great trichiliocosm 

=F three thousand realms 

== three kinds of samadhi [of 
emptiness, without marks, 
and actionless] 

= threefold cessation 

= the three times [of past, 
present, and future]* 

= tiġ all the Buddhas of the three 
times* 
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= three eyes [of Mahesvara] 
Z% three gists* 
= Att threefold Buddha nature 
[as completing cause, as 
conditional causes, as 
direct cause] 
1T the three [karmic] actions 
[of word OÆ, thought = 
¥, and physical deed 4 
3€ ]* [see also — 3€] 
= three robes 
= triple body (of the Buddha) 
[transformation body, 
manifested body, Dharma 
body] 
=i parable of the three carts 
= three [false] imputations 
[of self-nature, a "self? and 
thoughts]* 
= three bases of thought [of 
sensation "€, body 4, and 
dharmas/phenomena i]* 
ZE three [types of] 
concentrations 
ZÆ three emptinesses [of 
empty, markless, and 
uncreated]* [see “three 
kinds of samadhi” ] 
= AR three illuminating insights 
ZK three disasters [brought 
about by fire, water, and 
wind at the end of a kalpa]* 
=e three poisons [greed or 
covetousness, anger or hate, 
ignorance or delusion] 
ZZ three types of experience 
[pleasure %#, pain 77, and 
neither-pleasure-nor-pain 
$8] 
= three types of suffering* 
=H three phases [of arising, 
changing, and perishing]* 


—1H:88) twirl through the three 


phases* 

triple world [of desire, 
form, and no-form] 
samadhi 

mara of samadhi* 

three tracks [of reality] 
three perversions 

three nirvanas [of innate 
purity fif, perfected 
purity EŻ, and purity of 
skillful means 7; f&i&]* 
three eyes; three types of 
eyesight* [see “five eyes"] 
three vehicles [$ravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhi- 
sattva] 


—3K3t-FHh ten stages common to all 


three vehicles 


—35ETTE capacity for understanding 


three [meanings of] 
conventionality 


= (ei, provisionally establishing 


three types of 
conventionality* 

three [types of] delusions 
three evil destinies [of hell, 
hungry ghosts, and beasts]* 
three wisdoms [omni- 
science, wisdom (of the 
particulars) of the Path, 
universal wisdom] 

three unconditioned 
[dharmas] 

threefold path of cyclic 
samsara [of passionate 
afflictions, karma, and 
suffering] 

the three sages [of 
Confucius, Lao-tzu, and 
Yen Yüan]* 

threefold deeds [of body, 
speech, and mind]; three 


karmic actions [physical, 
verbal, and mental] 
three kinds [periods] of 
karmic recompense [in the 
present, in the next life, 
and in future lives] 
—3Küt3& offering of physical, verbal, 
and mental deeds 


[BEI 


=% three [lower] ways 

— three [evil] destinies* 

z= three virtuous qualities 
[of wisdom, liberation, 
Dharma body] 

= #18 three good paths (desti- 
nies) [of asura, human, and 
heavenly] 

=A three [types of passionate] 
bonds 

= Falk ^ analogy of the three [stages 


of] illumination 

ZAW the level that takes three 
incalculable eons [to 
reach]* 

=[f£]# three [types of] libera- 

tions 

three obstacles [passionate 

afflictions, karma, and 

retribution] 

ZEUK three obstacles and four 
demonic forces 

—fE CK three types of human and 
heavenly beings 

—fé^t& three types of [visible] 
matter 

—f&iEEE three types of cessation- 
and-contemplation 

—félthR three types of worlds 

=i three kinds of [Buddha-] 
body 

= {8 three types of bodhisattvas 

= {88% three types of wisdom (see 

"three wisdoms’) 

three assortments 


——- 
— 
-— 


lI Da 
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—PFE “triple (threefold) karma’; 
ceremony of three parts* 
—W TE three levels of erudition 

and ten noble stages 


=Biv three levels of acquiring 
erudition 

= if threefold truth 

=k =k samadhi of the threefold 
truth* 


= #42 the threefold truth is mutu- 
ally inclusive* 
—BAEWI three animals crossing a 


river 

= $8 [ifa three turnings [of the Four 
Noble Truths] 

= Bi triple refuge [in the 
Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha] 

=z% three dots [of the Siddham 
letter “i” 

=W% Tripitaka Teachings 

= i [RFX] HE Bodhisattva of the 
Tripitaka Teachings 


= three treasures (jewels)* 
[Buddha, Dharma, Sangha] 

= +H triple transformation of the 
earth 

= threefold contemplation 

=#—-L threefold contemplation in 


a single thought* 

FAR inferior vehicle* 

FAR inferior faculties 

Fe inferior wisdom* 

OR beg for food (alms)* 

Ail far and near* 

ABD long time, long eon (kalpa- 
sahasra-koti)* 

OE light-like 10-foot statue [of 
a Buddha]* 

CHE apart [from all verbal 
expression ]* 


JURE heterodox paths of 
ordinary people* 
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UE — in 


worldly dharmas* 
ordinary teacher* 
ordinary feelings 

ordinary people and noble 
ones* 

unity of common person 
and sage 


JL] land where ordinary 


LEES 
E^ 
E28 


people and sages dwell 
together 

most supreme wisdom* 
higher parts* 

higher wisdom” 


ŁR PME seek what is above and save 


those that are below 


EDK fbi P (CARE seeking the path of 


EE 
Enn 
ERE 


the Buddha above, and sav- 
ing sentient beings below 
superior concentration* 
supreme (highest) 

head priest’ 


ER—EPRCET RTE one prac- 


tice for the talented, seven 
for the middling, ten for 
the inferior 

superior wisdom* 

press palms together* 
four verbal faults [of lying, 
slander, harsh words, and 
frivolous speech] 

oral teaching 
(transmission)* 

oral mysteries* 

climate* 

see — TF AF EF "great 
trichiliocosm" 

Great Text [the Fa hua 
hsüan i] 

[ten] major [mental] 
domains 

Great Matter, great deeds* 
great emptiness” 

great spell* 


KÆ 


great direct path* [of the 
Middle] 

great resultant rewards* 
great adornments [of virtue 
and wisdom]* 

great spells* 

radiant* 

Great Brahmā Heaven 
Mahayana 


AIA ER mastery in upholding 


KRR 


KIR 


KEJ 


KE 
A 


A tt 


TR 
ANIC 
/ fé 
AMR 
LL E 


the Mahayana precepts* 
contemplation of the Great 
Vehicle* 

great compassion” 

great compassion that is 
like the thundering rain* 
power of great diligence* 
great doubt* 

great awakening* 

World Honored One who 
experienced great 
awakening” 

the bonds of afflictions* 
mini-death (sleep)* 
Hinayana 

limited scope* 

guardian deity [of Mt. 

T ien-t'ai]; “mountain 
king" 


Li zis: Cr  — 451) color of the moun- 


tains and the taste of the 
sea are always the same 
[neither two nor distinct” 


TAAK skillful five skandhas* 


CF 


realm of the individual* 


DEZ 3E evil that has already arisen 


CH 


(utpādita)* 
stage of completion 
(discernment) 


dox 


T 
RUE 


AAT 
AAT 
AAA 


mutual arising [of the 
objects of contemplation] 
fifty-two [bodhisattva] 
levels 

five powers 

five afflictions that bind 
one to the lower parts 

[of the three realms of 
existence] 

five [afflictions that bind 
one to the] upper parts 

five parts [of the practice of 
dhyana] 

endowed with five virtuous 
qualities; fivefold Dharma 
Body 

five [preliminary] constitu- 
ents [of meditation] 

five limbs of the precepts 
five good qualities [see “five 
good roots" T: 3&4] 

five practices 

five elements 

five hundred yojanas 


A BREE five hundred dharani 
AANA five hundred arhats* 


RAR 


TERR 
TRUE 
RA 
RS 


TK 


five hundred arhats [who 
gathered after the Buddha's 
death]* 

five heavenly realms of the 
non-returner (anagamin) 
five precepts (pafica-sila) 
five [mistaken] views 

five levels of delusions 

five sharp afflictions 

five forbearances 

the five aggregates [of 
receiving sensual 
experience] (pafica- 
upadana-skandha)* 

five flavors [milk, cream, 
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HELA 


curds, butter, ghee; or 
acidic &, bitter 7, spicy ¥, 
salty im, and sweet ZH] 

five categories of profound 
meaning 


Tuan Tw five preliminary grades 


Tia, 


LE 
Too 
Ta 


Tie 
ALR 


FL BE VX 


AB 


ABE 


LER 
A OB 


Ai 


FAB 


IU 


TAR 

AEIR 
EEK 
mtf 


LK 
LANE 


of the disciple 

five limbs [two arms or 
hands, two legs or feet, and 
the head]* 

five collections of precepts 
five supranormal powers 
five heinous (grave) 
offences 

fivefold repentance 

five [good] roots, five 
[moral] faculties 

Five Periods and Eight 
Teachings 

five aggregates (skandhas) 
[form, sensation, 
conceptions, volitions, 
consciousness] 

the worlds of the five 
skandhas (see "three types 
of worlds") 

mára of the five skandhas* 
five contemplations for 
putting the mind at rest 
five constant [virtues: 
humaneness, duty, 
propriety, wisdom, trust] 
five delusions [of passion- 
ate desires, anger, igno- 
rance, pride, and doubt]* 
five eyes 

five good roots (faculties) 
five reasons* 

five dull (obvious) 
afflictions 

five classics 

five types of impurity [of 
the human body] 
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AEE five types of nirvana [cor- 
responding to the five 


skandha]* 

RE five objects [of sensory 
perception] 

E five impurities 

he five impediments 

Ln five shades 

TUR five organs* [spleen, lung, 
heart, liver, kidney] 

RY five fetters 


Aisit five-limbed prostration 


KF supernatural demons* 

RAT heavenly practice 
(conduct)* 

RK celestial garment* 

KKE seat of celestial garments* 


ABBA shine forth spontaneously 
with the truth of Heaven* 


AAR divine eye 
Ria path (destiny) of heavenly 
beings* 


AAe/\e eight beings such as gods 
and dragons 

XR mara of heavenly beings* 

T^—^^X neither one nor different* 

XZY non-dual and not distinct 

T—^X non-dual and not different* 

T—mnmIm-—-—HJ4^- not-two-yet-two, 
two-yet-not-two" 

74:5] | non-discrimination* 

TEASE the non-arising of non- 
arising* [= the Middle] 


^E the arising of non-arising* 
[= conventionality] 
Fik unique qualities [of the 


Buddha] 

ASA unique prajnad-wisdom [of 
bodhisattvas of the Distinct 
Teachings]* 

ANT] Eak inconceivable, beyond con- 
ceptual thought 

Au] a ak— t= threefold contem- 


plation of a single thought 
(singleminded threefold 
contemplation [of objects]) 
as inconceivable* 

ANT] ES ZG inconceivable trans- 


formation* 


7*"[f* unattainable, unobtainable* 

7*" 3i unexplainable; beyond 
words; inexpressible* 

7S FA — the abode of no function 


[or nothingness]* 

AS &^ 8X neither merged nor 
scattered 

T HT E neither exist [as substantial 
Being] nor not exist [as 
nothingness], neither Being 
nor nothingness; neither 
being nor non-being* 


IME non-abiding* 
^Tt unchanging nature 
ARE variable (undetermined)* 


ASE 1E #8 variable (undetermined) 

cessation-and- 

contemplation 

undetermined (variable) 

teachings 

ANS SEIETER = mara of not 
knowing the bodhi-wisdom 
of the true Dharma* 


ihok non-indolence 

ASP) without accepting special 
invitations [for regular 
meals]* 

TB irreversible; non- 
retrogession 

THX stage from which there is 


no retrogression* 
LTI ET [YE] [dharmas] not 
associated [with mind] 
([citta-]viprayukta- 
samskara)* 


AMM unattainable, unobtainable* 


AS [7X] no rupturing [of moral 

conduct]* 

no breaking [of the 

precepts]* 

no fault [of breaking the 

precepts]* 

FEER no passionate attachment 
to dharmas, “non-arising of 
the dharmas of passion"* 

TX not differentiated* 

KRAZ not different yet non-dual; 
neither different nor apart* 


ANFANF impurity of impurity* 


ABP 


AN DÉC] 


^^i$i$ ^ pureimpurity* 
APH contemplation of impurity 
ANB) immovable; immobile* 


Tj =BE immovable samadhi 


(concentration)* 


ight stable [non-karmic] 
actions; “non-propelling 
activity" (āniñjya)*; see 7 

TÉ) immovable concentration* 

FENE immobile dharmas* 


KERE immovable and true reality* 


7T 8)3*  nonpropelling karma 
[deeds with neither nega- 
tive nor positive effect] 
(acalakarma) 

TAS no Being* 

T non-attachment* 


ASIAN [maintain a balance of] 
neither forced restraint or 
unbridled [dissipation]* 

TiHA unsolicited friend 

Tk unobstructed reality* 

AMET neither vertical nor hori- 
zontal 


ASHER precepts without mixing 
[thoughts of breaking the 
precepts without actually 
doing so] 

py intermediate state [between 
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death and next rebirth] 
(antara-bhava) 
HEIZ three contemplations 


involve the Middle* 

re wisdom of the Middle; 
middling wisdom” 

mE intermediate state [between 
death and next rebirth] 
(antara-bhava) 

A Middle Kingdom* 

ru Middle Way 

iB IER right contemplation of the 
Middle Way* 

iA ^ precepts of the Middle 
Way* 

Hiss — ean = the truth of 
supreme meaning and the 
Middle Way* 


138 55 — 3E contemplation of the 
truth of supreme meaning 
and the Middle Way* 

hi EH true aspect of the Middle 
Way* 

HAA] contemplation of the 
[supreme] Middle Way 


Hawk ^ teachers of the Middle 
Treatise* 

HER contemplation of the 
Middle* 


#HER seven jewels in a well* 

FH cinnabar field* 

>53 ke. those who are content with 
little (= *árya-sangha)* 


D “the lesser place” (of 
neither consciousness nor 
no-consciousness) [the 
third level of the formless 
realm]* 

Tort primeval times* 


J54)[—:$] first arising [of 
ignorance] [in a single 
thought] 


nos original basis* 
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AA six senses (“entrances”) 

7~+— sixty-two kinds of [mis- 
taken] views 

AXI six great passionate afflic- 
tions [covetousness, anger, 
ignorance, pride, doubt, 
and mistaken views]* 

AB six periods of the day 

KEAPER dharani of six- 


syllable phrases 

zT six [contemplative] 
practices 

7\4T#1 six contemplative practices 

AVE six actions 

z^ six abodes 

ANY iEP" six subtle gates [of 
contemplation] 

K&R six mindfulnesses 

KE six sense perceptions* 

ZW six respectful actions [of a 
bodhisattva] 


KERRE) six perfections 
AREE bodhisattva of the six 


perfections 
NEM six identities 
AE six times 
AB six sense organs 


XRP purifying the six senses 
ARIS repenting [of the offences] 
of the six senses 
J [iif] i# six [supranormal] powers 
7\ W348 six psychological marks of 

disease* 
FREI (Wee 7S BiB) six teachers of 
[non-Buddhist] heresy 


ÉE six blisters (swellings) [of 
the fetus]* 

KAK six heavenly realms of 
desire 


KÉJ six destinies [of transmi- 
gration: hell, hungry ghost, 
beast, asura, human, god] 

[KA]AR six desires [of women] 


KIR six sense objects* 

AE six sense objects* 

WN six relations 

Ax six obscurations 

KË HE six [incarnations of] 
Avalokitesvara 

4 our time* 


jr fl ephemeral [thought] 

fr ZL. an ephemeral thought* 

{#278 mS [the five virtues of] 
humaneness, duty, propri- 
ety, wisdom, and trust* 

RAEN humaneness (benevo- 
lence), non-assertiveness, 
uprightness, faithfulness, 
and intelligence* 


(CHE saving sentient beings* 

(tff level of transforming 
(saving) others* 

{tts realm of saving others 


{ti DOs four teachings according to 
content 
(65 transformation body* 


10 saving (transforming) 
beings* 
fU conjured city* 


7 barbarians* 

{tia path of transformation [of 
teaching, guiding, and sav- 
ing others] 

{t#e04% four teachings according to 
method 

ITH discernment, discriminate* 

Spa discriminate with the net 
of [mistaken] views* 

SHA changed form and 
dispersed essence” 


4 E incarnation(s) 

TER limited existence 

Stt — ordinary constituent realm 
[of samsara]* 

TRÆR (ordinary) constituent 
samsara 


SEIE death suffered by ordinary 
mortals 

aE ^ sea of ordinary constituent 
[samsara]* 

"RE ^ identity in partial [realiza- 
tion of the] truth* 

ST Hal portions; doses* 

sya) ^ identity in partial realiza- 
tion [of the truth] 

AFL [low-level] insider 

ASH internal and external 
marks* 

ASHE] internal and external 
disciplinary codes 


AA 7 internalizing a visible 
form by contemplating an 
external visible form* 


AZ internal emptiness* 
Pig inner purity* 
es harmonize* 


RAR turning back to the basis 
and returning to the 
source* 

ECHOS reflecting on and illuminat- 

ing the source of the mind; 

turning back to illumine 
the well-spring of the 
mind" 

turning and illuminating 

consciousness* 

RRRS reflect on, illumine, and 
contemplate thoroughly 


BCBG ai 


KER reflect on and contemplate* 

{LE Confucius (K'ung Ch'iu)* 

pu [Purging] croton beans 
(semen crotonis; tiglium)* 

x) apparition* 

X) magical apparitions; 
illusory phantasm 
(transformations)* 

LNA illusory existence* 

5 J BID conjurer* 
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5 iX guide [toward enlighten- 
ment]* 
A» mind (citta); thoughts* 


US thoughts of your mind will 
be quiescent and extinct* 


GCE king of the mind 
(consciousness)* 
TK: basis of the mind; mind 


ground (mano-bhümika, 

cinta-bhumi, caitasika, 

caitasi, manasa)* 
308 7& repose of the basis of the 


mind" 
{TAT mindful practice and great 
practice* 


TIU discursive thought is inad- 
equate; the reach of discur- 
sive thought is annihilated 

ÍTR activities of the mind 

become quiescent and [all 

passions] extinct* 

mental resolution* 

ib RIK mind [= oneself], 
Buddha [= the ideal], and 
sentient beings [= other 
people]* 


DE 


LTE nature of the mind* 
Le meditation on [the imper- 


manence of] thoughts; 
mindfulness of thoughts* 
(see “four mindfulnesses") 
HESS minds to interact and trust; 
mutual confidence 
mind and spirit; heart and 
spirit* 
ÙR clear and pure mind* 
ÒE) the mind is mysterious and 


ns 


wondrous* 
LS disease of the heart* 
AS mind or thoughts of 
wisdom* 


OERE perversions of the mind, of 
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conceptualization, and of 
[mistaken] views 


‘LES mental road [to 
Buddhahood]; pathways of 
your mind" 

bE mental activity* 

‘Lack mind-thought-conscious- 
ness [process] (cittamano- 
vijnana)* 

TET basis of the mind* 


‘Li equilibrium and cessation 
at the basis of the mind* 


LEK numerous mental factors 
[of cognition] 

«AXE E concentration on mental 
activity* 

OREH have your thoughts 
emptied” 

UE mara of the mind* 


X MJjf& [ten] constituents of 
virtuous qualities 


XF words and letters* 

7j fü [skillful] means 

HEAR five skandhas of [skillful] 
means* 

AT ^ preparatory practices* 

HEAR land where skillful means 
remain 

HIER liberation as the purity of 
means* 

Ač ^ path of [skillful] means* 


HERE cessation as [the real- 
ization of conventional] 
means that arise through 
conditions (see "three types 
of cessation’) 

7; 3; [—:BK] Vaipulya [samādhi]; 
Vaipulya [repentance] 


ite ^ Vaipulya period 

Ik cessation 

IE the peace of cessation* 
IE F3 gate of cessation 

1E cessation as "stilling"* 


IE steady support* 

hs goodness that comes from 
stopping [evil]* 

IER cessation-and-contempla- 


tion (calming and insight) 
IRZ ù the peaceful mind of cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation* 
IERRHHR luminous quiescence of 
cessation-and-contempla- 
tion 


KiJ) — fire-blood-sword 
Hr partial dhyana meditation* 
£=8 king of samadhis 
LE imperial law* 
5 
iE direct cause 


IEA [fA] direct cause [of Buddha 
nature] 

iE fT practice proper* 

iE{T7\F£an level of the proper prac- 
tice of the six perfections* 
[see “five preliminary 
grades of the disciple”] 


E% true emptiness* 

EAR, true knowledge and 
insight* 

EE the afflictions proper 

IEE true Dharma* 

IE right concentration 
(samadhi) 

E&b© correct [concentrated] 
mindfulness* 

IE I explicit and latent [afflic- 
tions]* 

IER right (true) teaching* 

IE SR direct karmic recompense 

EHA true universal knowledge* 

ERIK passionate afflictions 
proper* 

IE. proper awakening (enlight- 


enment) [of a Buddha]* 


IESS proper embodiment 


(essence)* 
iE Be correct (proper) 
contemplation” 
EIE eye of correct 
contemplation* 


IE &&k right track* 
SEE equanimity, flat, compo- 
sure* 


ip undifferentiated; equanim- 


ity; non-discriminating * 
3ESE— 4H equal and of one mark* 
PAKA great undifferentiating 

wisdom" 

2 equality of emptiness* 

3E 5&8) Fil [mistaken] views 
concerning equality and 
non-discrimination 


FA yojana* 

HZ ambrosia* 

TEE death of the worldly 
[truth]* 


EAR causes and results of the 
[mundane] world* 

tR worldly realm* 

ERZ worldly siddhanta* 

HRH worldly speculation* 

t%#— [the level of] Supreme in 
the World 

tt World Honored One* 

E the medicine of worldly 
teachings* 

EEE worldly [non-Buddhist] 
principles* 

TES worldly wisdom* [see “ten 
wisdoms’ | 

RHE constant abiding of this 
world 

TE ai worldly truth* 

RE worldly dhyāna 
meditation* 

ASL original (basic, fundamen- 
tal) mind* 
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ATH fundamentally at odds and 
not have any relation” 

AS "root and branches"; origin 
and results* 

ARIES ultimate equality from 
beginning to end; beginning 
and end ultimately equal* 

TUB inherent (original) 
existence 

AH fundamental selfhood* 

ASA at perfectly fused, in itself, 
with the truth 

AHAB no reality in itself* 

AMEE the Dharma of the 
fundamental abode* 

AS EN AR GL ARH) FL the current kalpa 
and current views, and 
the kalpa yet to come and 
views yet to come" 

RUE Dharma basis* 

APR ten subtle (sublime) aspects 
of the second half of the 
Lotus Sütra 

TTE inherent (original) nature* 

RR fundamental nature [of 
reality] is pure* 

KmA fundamentally lacking in 
[substantial] Being 


TER fundamental intent* 

Zi original basis* 

AB original vow* 

LS. original yearning; original 


purpose [= original vow]* 
HERR causes and results for 
transcending the world* 
HHX basic purpose [for 
Sakyamuni] to appear in 
this world 
Hitt] — transcendent realm 
HERE the medicine of 
transworldly teachings” 


HEEE the medicine of 
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the supreme transworldly 
teachings" 

HEA transworldly noble people” 

nz escape [from the cycle of 
birth-and-death]* 

Hi emerging in conventional- 
ity; transcending [mere 
emptiness by realizing] 
conventionality* 

“6-47 EAE = BR both-walking-and- 
sitting Samadhi 

#F partial [lit. “half-word”]* 

##£ġ&k incomplete teachings 

Xf latter age 

REZE evil that has not yet arisen* 

AE [Fl H1)]%Z incompletely attained 
concentration; pre-dhyana 
preparations; also KF 

AEH bhiksu of the Latter 
[degenerate] Dharma* 

AS pre-thought* 

AE losing the intent*? 

KHBIE mara of losing ones good 


roots* 

ttt the wisdom of [knowing] 
the mind of others* (see 
“ten wisdoms ) 

TE otherness* 

ft. sR reward body of 
transformation 

fili A sage* 


HI take time to prepare* 


FAL mental discipline” 

f] 3 categories (padartha)* 

ae all-inclusive” 

he wisdom of thisness* (see 
“ten wisdoms’ ) 

G ancient past* 

9) iss going to excess* 

py— four categories of oneness 

m-+— fz forty-one bodhisattva 
stages 


Vü-T- —7F. forty-two letters [of the 


Sanskrit or Siddham 
alphabet] 
M+ —1v. forty-two stages* 
mtm forty-two levels [of igno- 


rance]* 

mHE forty unique qualities [of 
the Buddha] 

XK four [basic] elements* 


(earth, water, fire, wind] 
Uu Four [Buddha] Lands 
Vu four mountains (that is, the 
four inevitable conditions 
of life: birth, old age, 
disease, and death)* 
Vu ny si four unexplainables 


UKF four continents 

Uu four constituents [of 
meditation] 

IE) four proper endeavors 


pu AE things born in four ways 
[womb, egg, moisture, 


transformation]* 

LE Four Universal Vows [of a 
bodhisattva] 

UU a) (four options of the) 
tetralemma 


AHER systematic refutation 
of the alternatives of the 
tetralemma 

Uu four continents 

UAn ke four supranormal powers 

Puja four stages of sagehood; the 
four causal and resultant 
stages 

rufie four categories of passions 

VuftikBE bodhisattvas who over- 
come the four categories of 
delusions; the bodhisattvas 
of the four abodes* 

maX four types of deluded views 

Dov>F5 four fruits of the sramana 

WEA four forbearances 

Vu 5 the four bodies [of the 


Buddha]: of Dharma iX, 
reward $k, response (mani- 
fested) KÆ, and [historical] 
transformation 1L* 

VU tk four reliances 

Vu 2: [ER] four mindfulnesses [of 

body, sensation, mind, and 

dharma] 

four concentrations on 

emptiness 

four emptiness heavens 

four natures [that things do 

not arise from themselves, 

from others, from a merg- 

ing of these two, or sepa- 

rate from these two]* 

four fruits 

four types of attachments 

four gates [of the 

tetralemma; existence, 

non-existence, both, and 

neither] 

four proper activities 

four major prohibitions: 

against killing, stealing, 

depraved sexual activity, 

and the use of malicious 

language* 

four evil realms (destinies) 

the four seas* 

fourfold teachings 

[Tripitaka, Shared, 

Distinct, Perfect] 

four methods of instruc- 

tion (siddhanta) 

four concentrations on 

emptiness 

pus (FT| four fearlessnesses 

mHE b four boundless demeanors, 
immeasurable states of 
mind [friendliness (kind- 
ness), compassion (pity), 


Vu 
DEM 
Vu" 


Vd ik te 


Vu 


DIESES: 


E 7E 
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WES 
Vu ss fi 
Vui iE 
P-L. 


Vui 


Vu fis 


Vu fk 


Vu fé = BR 
Vufé OG Eci 


PU ae SE [s] 
VUE 

[E Js 
Vui [X] 
VURR P 


Uu RE 


joy, equanimity (abandon- 
ment) ] 

four unobstructed elo- 
quences [also Uu $^, 

a FE he FE | 

four good roots 

four mental cessations (see 
four mindfulnesses N&R) 
four phases of a thought 
four intermediate direc- 
tions [southeast, southwest, 
northeast, northwest] 

four positive attributes [of 
nirvana of permanence, 
bliss, selfhood, and purity]; 
four virtuous [stages of the 
$ravaka]* 

four objects of sense per- 
ceptions [of sight, scent, 
taste, and touch]* 

Four Samadhis 

four interpretations of Four 
[Noble] Truths 

four [types of] $ravakas 
four appropriate methods 
Four [Noble] Truths 

four dhyana stages 

four warped (perverted) 
views 

four demonic forces [pas- 
sionate afflictions, five 
skandha, death, and super- 
natural demons] 

four inducements 
outsiders* 

three external techniques 
ignorant person ([level of] 
outsider) 

external emptiness* 
non-Buddhist path, 
heterodox way* 

six practices of the 
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heterodox teachings* [see 
six contemplations] 


AY. gt external (outer) obstacles 
PEL: external guardians 
SR ^ Nirgrantha, the path of 


ZI skillful means for a peace- 
ful mind through cessa- 
tion-and-contemplation* 


THRE skillful deliverance 

THE skillful capabilities* 

TJ skillful discernment* 

JJ effort* 

thts merit and benefit; virtue; 
virtuous qualities* 

A hti giving 

Le universal vows* 

47 XS beat your own drum* 

AL transgressing* 

FLAK transgressing against the 
precepts* 

zd mysterious and subtle* 

UR mysterious and profound* 

LE profound discernment* 


EHE t the moisturizing jewel [of 
cessation] and the clear 
brilliance of the jasper [of 
contemplation]* 


#7 the non-arising of arising* 
[= emptiness] 

EE the arising of arising* [= 
dependent co-arising] 

^E 56 samsara* 


^E EB[D7R7K samsara is (indivisible 
from) nirvana 

^E JC vic ERa samsara flows 
and moves, and nirvana is 
maintenance of an 


awakened state* 
EJ “birth-body” 


Æ +H sign of life* 
Eih daily life* 
^E i arising and perishing* 


= wa OR# Four [Noble] Truths as 
arising-and-perishing 

ÁH fourfold motions [of the 
ordination ceremony ] 

AX white-robed [laypeople] 

Fit —#£&% supreme adornment of 
a pure life* 

Ax “white” karma (good 
deeds)* 


WA nose-holes; rabbit* 

6 
JU i sea of [birth-and-]death* 
JURE mara of death* 


H/\= hundred and eight 
samadhis 

AAH hundred and eight 
passionate afflictions* 

BidlXyr warped, clumsy, ashes, and 


near 

Hi TEE indirect (roundabout) and/ 
or direct* 

LEES crooked (and roundabout) 
ways” 

t& visible form; form(s) and 


colors (rüpa)* 


te Hn physical body (ripa-kaya)* 
E F realm of form 
fl. the physical [body of vis- 


ible form], the breath, and 
the mind* 

fh {EH stage of passionate attach- 
ment to that with form 


EI physical body* 

FEE former rulers* 

WE still 

EE naturally 

{£128 #% naturally and 
spontaneously* 


IF ÆFA going with the flow* 
£38238 natural, carefree spirit or 
energy* 


EEH RR 


EEE it 


TRE A 


KH 


KB LEE 


258 Er 


AB pt 
i Xl 
i 
I4 
ESDA 
Fic AER 


DX RSS 


function naturally with 
constant quietude* 
spontaneous and 
unobstructed* 

[Siddham] letter “i” 
eranda plant* 

forbearance from overcom- 
ing [passions]* 

former rulers* 

common merging” 
commonality* 

common methods* 
common prajna 
[teachings] 

fellow practitioners 

[land of] co-dwelling* 
help through affinity [share 
activity* | 

wisdom of extinction [of 
consciousness] and the 
reduction of the body to 
ashes 

reducing the body to ashes 
and entering [a nirvana of] 
extinction” 

severance [i.e., nirvana] 
that is [merely a reduction 
of the body to] ashes* 
gradual-and-successive; 
progressive* 
gradual-and-successive 
(progressive) cessation- 
and-contemplation 
inferior body of manifesta- 
tion (response) 

myriad* 

sorcery* 

minor offences (duskrta) 
breathing [exercises]* 
causal levels* 
conventionality as causally 
arisen* 

causes and results (fruits)* 
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ARERR 


3E 
E ER 


E fk — BR 
[a] [^] 
Ab A 
Ab fv: 


Hh [ cis ] ED 


BIS 
AD + 9E 
PUE Hw ek 


RAR FE 
PUES 3 


causes and results are in a 
mutual struggle* 

a concurrence of causes* 
causes and conditions; 
causality* 

the samadhi of causes and 
conditions* 

transferring merit* 
people of the Treatise 

on the Ten Stages; Ti-lun 
scholars* [see Ht [35 ] Eft] 
stages-and-levels; level of 
stages" 

scholars of the Ti-lun 
individual* 

names and words; verbal 
designation” 

verbal identity 
name-and-form 

five stages of name-and- 
form 

fame and profit* 

names and characteristics’; 
verbal [scholastic] 
distinctions” 


% the provisional establish- 


ment of conventionality as 
designations* 

technical details* 

much hearing 

much confusion for those 
who would be Buddhas* 
favorable dharmas* 
examining the mind as it is* 
suchness (“just-as-it-is”) is 
emptiness” 

Tathagata* 

ten titles of the Tathagata 
secret treasury of the 
Tathagata* 

seeds of the Tathagata 
tathagata-garbha* 
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ATE in accordance with the 
prescribed method* 

448 mindfulness of [external] 
marks just as they are 

ATE suchlike* 

AT ER the principle of reality 
itself* 

AIXEXK — wish-fulfilling jewel 
(cintamani)* 

HB 7) like honey spread on a 
sword" 

AR reality; the way things are* 


ARE limit of reality" 

WAE skillful saving in accor- 
dance with reality* (yath- 
átmyàvatarana-kusala) 


AIE AI know things as they truly 
are* 
WWR% true meaning* 

FIF literally and non-literally* 
F— maintain equilibrium (“to 
guard the one”) 

g— calmly focus* 
Zeb peaceful mind; calming 
your thoughts* 


TC DER rest your thoughts in con- 
centration and wisdom” 
period of retreat; summer 
retreat 
“cH#tHAi# peace, clarity, and purity* 
aE calm tranquility, peace* 
zc peace; bliss (sukha)* 
[Vu] ZT [four] peaceful practices 
#8 fb peaceful in mind and body 
E deluded conceptions* 
FABRA deluded conceptions of 
the merging of causes and 


conditions* 
8H deceptive words* 
DEL perfect fulfillment* 
RHEE perfect your capacity and 
experience the Buddha 
E BE returning to the purport* 


Lin a great river [the Yangtze 
and Yellow rivers]* 


RSK — hrdaya (wu-li-tuo)* 
SLE defiled five skandhas* 


HER auditory consciousness* 
4x constituents of existence* 
BA have existence" 


Ayes Four Truths as conditioned 


#AiEZE emptiness of dharmas that 
exist* 

& fF physical body of passions 
(pratigha)* 


AEE samsara after existence* 
A Hz $T practice with 
[phenomenal] features 


^H Uit stream of existence* 

Af conditioned* 

fÆ emptiness of the 
conditioned* 

A resistance* 


A m/i defiled/undefiled; with/ 
without outflows [of pas- 
sionate afflictions]* 

iE arousing of evil and defiled 
karma 

Ai iii dhyana with defilements* 

g(t defiled transformations* 


AIR physical eye* 

Hft—-F7z 8i thirty-six arrows [used 
by Mara to obstruct the 
practices] for self-benefit 
and saving others* 

EjttJEBE self, others, together, or 
separately 

HE mastery* 

HEF ^ aself with mastery [over 
liberation]* 

HfT practice [for] oneself* 


HÍfT1Uft& practice [for] oneself and 
[to] save others 
HITRE. the forbearance of qui- 


ES ER ftt 
HTE 


HTER 
EE 
ob 
HR 

XE EEL 


ze 
zi 
i 
8 
fi— 
TRE 


tT AR KR 
frfT 


fi 
ITEE 


fk 
fid 


tM 


‘TE 
KREE 


escent extinction through 
your own practice* 

heal yourself and heal 
others* 

selfness, “own-nature” 
(svabhāva)* 

dhyāna of self-nature* 
spontaneous* 

sincerely* 

ultimate reality* 

reality [has the quality of] 
quiescence and extinction* 
most noble* 

highest virtues" 

gustatory consciousness* 
volitions (samskara); 
practice* 

oneness of practice 
practicing five 
supplementary methods 
progressive advancement 
practice of [experiential] 
practice 

stages of practice 

move, stay, sit, lie down, 
(the four types of activity)* 
raft of practice 

[active] performance of 
good* 

practice and 
understanding" 

practices of the real* 
preparing [a minimum of] 
food and clothing* 


self-centered thoughts* 


[mistaken] view of the self* 


perversion of [assuming] a 
substantial Self* 


RREZ “this I explain as 


emptiness"* 
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RARER 
ft 

fiz 

Wea 
ALA 


TEASE 
EXE 
[BzE 
fi + 
fL 
fU 

fft V. — BK 


ffs RE 


fs EM] 
(i E SE 


i Al 
i XD E, 


fft kd, 
ES 


REEF 


PETE 
HEHE 


Hik 


RTI 


ff FF 


HRE 


HAR 
f A 


Gunavarman* 

abode; abiding” 

level* 

graded stages (levels) 
approximate 
understanding 

without giving up* 
conscious intent* 

mere emptiness* 
Buddha land(s)* 
Buddha mind* 

support of the Buddha(s)* 
Samadhi of Buddhas 
Standing 

mother of [all] Buddhas* 
sign of the Buddha 

gist of the Buddhas 
[teaching] exhausts and 
purifies* 

Buddha's knowledge* 
Buddhas knowledge and 
insight* 

Buddhas insight* 

work of the Buddha; deeds 
of a Buddha* 

Buddha is indivisible from 
the dharmadhatu* 
Buddha nature 

Middle Way of Buddha 
nature 

Buddha-dharmas 
(qualities); Buddha 
Dharma (teachings)* 
exalted power of the 
Buddhas* 

realm of Buddhahood, 
Buddha realm, realm of 
Buddhas* 

true Dharma of the 
Buddha* 

Buddha eye* 

Buddha's wisdom and 
knowledge* 
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Tote TE 
ff iB PY 


Al 
BAL 


Bl ids 
BUR 


Buddha path; Buddhas 
enlightenment* 

intent of the Buddha* 
seeds of Buddhahood, 
Buddha-seed (buddha- 
gotra)* 

nature of the Buddha* 
gate of the complete 
teachings of the Buddha* 
distinct* 

distinct transformation [of 
bodhisattvas] 

distinct reality* 

Distinct family* 


Bll +B [48] SRE] distinct states of 


BIE 
Zr: 
BOGE 
suec 
Zr: 
SIR 
BE 
Bf 
Bri 


BB EH 
EB EP 
3 

BX 

Fe Pc he 


Gi 
A ie 


ZE Bib 


mindfulness 

Shared approaching 
(advancing to) Distinct 
distinct principle [of truth]; 
separate reality” 

Distinct (Separate) 
Teachings 

Bodhisattva of the Distinct 
Teachings 

distinct delusions” 

distinct interpretation 
specific (distinct) vow 
auxiliary practice* 
auxiliary practices of the 
path* 

auxiliary methods 

control or heal through 
auxiliary methods* 

kalpa* 

fires [at the end] of a kalpa* 
brightly shining and 
peaceful* 

conscious being 

sitting in [dhyana] 
meditation 

sitting while pursuing 
[distractions]* 


bb. Mis A 


bt 


ihi 
wie 


mind inherently endowed 
with enlightenment* 
sublime (wondrous) 
practice* 

sublime level(s) [of 
awakening] 

subtle (sublime) Dharma 
sublime concentration* 


> $B (FLY) sublime principle [of 


by fi 
WES BAIA 


MEIER 


BCI 


reality]; the principle of the 
sublime [truth]* 

sublime understanding 
subtle (sublime) wisdom is 
translucent* 

sublime realization* 

subtle (sublime, wondrous) 
awakening, level of 

subtle contemplation* 
extraordinary* 
preliminary inducements 
private parts* 

nimble horse 

joyful pleasure* 

patience, the level of 
attachment to precepts* 
precepts accompanied by 
both concentration and the 
path 

proficient in the precepts 
but lax in the vehicles* 
heavenly guardian of the 
precepts* 

attachment to precepts 
supporting aids* 

technical skills* 


Fk ERB EX teachings [of the Maha- 


RT 


parinirvana Sutra) which 
support the precepts and 
expound the permanent 
assurance (vyakarana) [of 
eventual Buddhahood]* 
definite consummation"* 


DEI BRIT 


UE 
RIE— b 


EP B 
ETE 
RAR TE 


Ze 
eit 
tE 


6E 


"f 
Rut 
FUB 


Fill 
Fil $i 


FIXE 


Fee BT 


FEAL 
Feel) 


clearly distinguish and 
determine* 

certainty, determination* 
determined 
single-mindedness 
determined $ravakas* 
fixed, determined nature* 
sever the results [of past 
offences]* 

mired in emptiness* 
ecstasy and calm"* 

sunk in darkness* 
stripped-down emptiness* 
beneficial actions 

fine afflictions* 

sharp (skillful, keen, clever) 
faculties (capacities) 
benefits* 

skillful and clumsy; sharp 
and dull 

personal profit* 

ultimate returning to the 
purport* 

ultimate precepts* 
ultimate identity 


Fe FE) DR] TE discriminatory 


LES 
4) HOP ITE 


tt 
MA 


AIPA 
AKA 


A) BEL 


wisdom (vikalpajnana?) 
which in the final analysis 
[conceptualizes the objects 
of experience]* 

beginners* 

the first stage of the 

flavor of dhyana* 

first [stage of] abode 

first fruit [of the 
stream-enterer]* 
preliminary level* 

earliest [level] where one 
becomes reliable to [other] 
people* 

first aspiration for 
enlightenment 
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We 


first deeds [on the path 
leading to Buddhahood] 


aUt stage of abiding in all 


Fi stb 
ki 


FL 


mistaken views 

level of insight [into the 
Four Noble Truths] 
phenomena of [mistaken] 
views* 

attachment to [mistaken] 
views 


FL [ATK] Re deluded views and 


Rx 


ne 
Fath 


beat fr 


Fist ud 


Sane MI 


BE 
Ke 3I TH Áo 


AF 
ROC 


AN 


attitudes (conceptions) 
attachment to [mistaken] 
views" 

insight into the path [of the 
Four Noble Truths]* 

(the level of) insight into 
the path [of the Four Noble 
Truths] 

understanding of 
[mistaken] views* 

wisdom of insight; wisdom 
of [mistaken] views* 
views of the truth; insight 
into the truth* 

level of insight into the 
truth (darsana-stha); those 
who perceive the Four 
Noble Truths* 

the path of insight into the 
truth* 

beyond words [and 
conceptions]; "the way of 
language and discourse 

is severed”; “the path of 
speech is cut off" 
restraining and stopping” 
the coming, going, and the 
traces* 

Sàriputra* 

seven evil physical and 
verbal acts 

causes of the body* 
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ga [mistaken] view of [the 
substantial existence of] 
the body* 

Hark body, life, and material 
riches* 

J meditation on [the 
impurity of] the body* [see 
“four mindfulnesses”] 

LE bodily consciousness* 

mE Chandaka 

jst&—Bk Red-colored Samadhi* 

8 


WEEP dual role of one who con- 
templates and that which is 
contemplated 


RAY resultant levels* 

RR resultant recompense 
(reward or retribution); 
fruit of reward; karmic 
recompense 

RRRS five skandhas of resultant 
retribution* 

TUR final fruit [of Buddhahood] 


RH final fruit of Buddhahood"* 
RAWA no one who attains 
Buddhahood 


RS fruits of bondage [of resid- 

ual karmic afflictions]* 
dT practice with reverence* 
$58 milk as medicine* 


E phenomena* 


SABE — six [Hinayàna] perfections 
at the level of phenomena 

FR upholding the precepts in 
deed 

SE phenomenal dharmas* 

5% good friends in deed* 


AHE the actual and principle are 
universally coextensive* 


#732 includes both the actual 


[practical matters] and the 
[abstract] principle* 
:REHRIBI both phenomena and 


principle are perfect and 


complete* 

Ei phenomenal (practical) 
aspects* 

FE crossing [to the other 
shore]* 

Bik delusions concerning 
phenomena* 

mH good yields (good deeds), 
good aspects 

BS cultivate the actual, 
practical matters* 

FE evil aspects (yields)* 

5E obstacles of phenomenal or 
actual deeds* 

ES-i actual aspects of wisdom* 

Fi actual repentance, 
repentance in deed 

Ht xe offerings* 

fE rewarding* 

tk refuge* 


{KE —#i sentient beings and the 
world in which they dwell 


AK fey dependent” 

{KBUE{T practice founded on 
doctrine 

A ER winds of reliance [on the 
environment]* 

IK B. dependent breathing* 

IRR circumstantial recompense; 
the world, or environment 
[in which we dwell] 

án life-force* 

BAEK blind dog barking wildly* 

JE] KE fully consummate* 

TRI ruler (ksatriya)* 

All BB moment (ksana)* 


Mn (J) renouncing five sensual 
desires 
petitions* 


DERA 


(=k) concentration (samadhi)* 

EÒ mind of meditative 
concentration* 

ÆI% precepts that accompany 
dhyāna-concentration (or 
samādhi) 

EF definitive analysis 

PH the light of your 
concentration* 

EE fixed emptiness’ 

FEAR fixed roots (pre- 
determined nature); the 
faculty of concentrated 
meditation; meditation as 
the root of all virtue* 

FEAR fixed conventionality* 

ES concentration and wisdom; 
the wisdom of concentra- 
tion* 

ER fixed reality* 

7E ie essence of concentration* 

Ae the extreme view of empti- 
ness [as nothingness]* 

T gist* 

ELS environmental 
circumstances* 

Eia = inchworm 

JF i ignoble and deficient in 
virtue 

EIE pathways" 

(Kitt HAAR knowledge that is not 
shared 

(RE other shore [of enlighten- 
ment]* 

Pa individual nature 

TER stage of [realizing your] 
nature 

TER natural morality 

HE nature of emptiness* 

t4% 1E constant abiding of nature 
and marks [of the Buddha] 

tE obstacles of the nature [of 


reality]* 
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offences against nature” 
inherent qualities 
liberation as the [funda- 
mental] nature of purity* 
quiet and tranquil* 
thought; mindfulness* 
completed thought* 
mindfulness of the 
heavenly realms” [see “six 
mindfulnesses"] 
mindfulness of the 
precepts* [see "six 
mindfulnesses"] 
mindfulness of the 
Buddha* [see "six 
mindfulnesses"] 

samadhi of contemplating 
the Buddha 
thought-moment, thought 
to thought* 

each thought-moment in 
the mind* 

mindfulness of the 
Dharma” [see “six 
mindfulnesses’ | 
mindfulness of giving” [see 
“six mindfulnesses” 
mindfulness of aban- 
donment” [see “six 
mindfulnesses"] 

thought, mindfulness* 
mindfulness of the Sangha* 
[see "six mindfulnesses"] 
knowables; all there is to 
know; knowledge (jfieya)* 
wisdom obstacle 

seeable; that which is seen; 
visible objects* 

the thinker and the 
thought* 

that which is destroyed, the 
destroyed" 

that which is obstructed* 
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PIRE that to be realized 
Pra that to be contemplated* 
Mei thoughts being 


contemplated* 
pnr fixation* 
Pr Bi objects to be manifested" 


HAA [Ajnata-]Kaundinya and 
the five mendicants 


(paricavargika)* 

WERS animals (things with fur 
and horns) 

Hiit public confession and 
repentance 

{iG 9.4% extract suffering and grant 
bliss 

473 clumsy and/or skillful* 

di BE clumsy deliverance 

iui clumsy medicine (clumsy 
medical care)* 

Z2" overcoming and removing* 

Bj T clearly and fully know* 

BA arf enlightened teacher* 

BAR clear understanding* 

BA luminous quiescence 

BA aak clear consciousness* 

EA dark suddenly* 

ER deep sleep* 

ER dark and troublesome* 

£f dark gloom* 

5L E. transcend (rise above) 
mind and body 

AT AT the practice of the 
analytical method [of the 
Tripitaka Teachings]* 

Brie analytical method 


IREA JÆ the contemplation of 
analyzing [phenomena] to 
realize emptiness 


AT BRK analytically pick apart* 
QE analytical wisdom* 
Tr analytical [understanding 


or destruction of] conven- 
tionality* 


TÉ 
ARARE drum stained with 


RÆ ignorance, phenomenal 
poisonous weeds* 


poison 

ik ET Prince Dharma Ability 

iE Dharma King* 

iE lord of the Dharma 
(dharmasvamin)* 

EE sign of the Dharma 

ETT practice based on 
Dharma[-meditation]* 

ikfTA those who practice [the 
path] based on Dharma[- 
meditation]* 

EA levels of the Dharma* 

Eg Dharma-Buddha; Buddha 
of the Dharma[-body]* 

EUH the existence of dharmas* 

ETE Dharma-nature; nature of 
dharmas; nature of reality* 

E+E body of Dharma-nature* 


EMER nature of reality* 


itt Buddha of Dharma-nature* 

ŁR land of Dharma-nature* 

ite ~Dharma-nature is always 
quiescent* 

iE KE bodhisattva of Dharma- 
nature” 

EK flavor of the Dharma” 

iE meditation on [the non- 
substantiality of] dharmas* 
[see “four mindfulnesses"] 

+H marks (characteristics) of 


phenomena; the Fa-hsiang 
(Faxiang) or Hosso [East 
Asian Yogacara] tradition* 
ik A [i5fb] Dharma body 
44K Dharmakaya Mahasattva 
4:48 marks of the Dharma body* 
F3 teachings; methods; 
approaches to Dharma; 
Dharma gate; doctrinal 
categories* 


EPH body of the teachings* 

EP = Dharma-teachings 
Buddha* 

iF) 2 BAH] though dharmas 


are inexhaustible, I vow to 


study them all* 

ER food of the Dharma* 

EA the Dharma realm 
(dharmadhatu); the [ten] 
destinies 

WERE] sign of the dharmadhatu 


ike Efi same quiescence as the 
Dharma realm 

Emt Dharma realm has no 
beginning and no end* 

ie FIM Ae the universe 
(dharmadhatu) is 
completely endowed with 
permanence and bliss 

iE Wit giving the Dharma 

n Dharma master 

Rha the provisional establish- 
ment of conventionality as 
phenomenal dharmas* 

ik3E—BK Lotus Samadhi 

EER Lotus-Nirvana Period 

EXER. most superior Lotus 


teachings 

ES joy in the Dharma 

LER Dharma eye 

itf unobstructed with regard 
to the Dharma teachings* 

EX passionate attachment to 
dharmas* 

ER natural way of things* 

ERE mental objects* 


YE@RAZAE compassion conditioned by 
the Dharma teachings; com- 
passion based on [awareness 
of the true nature of] phe- 
nomena* [see “three (types 
of) compassion’ ] 

ix) Papiyas* 
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kikti minor precepts 
(pacittiya) 

wE Mahaprajapati* 

RERO pratimoksa* 

RATE prajnapti* [conventional; 
provisional] 

a subdue; manage; heal; 
regulate; control* 

ER daily activity 

iHi regulating the home and 
aiding the world* 


aia manage (heal) disease 

(iR expulsion [from the 
Sangha]* 

i398 disease of [the inability to 
control] the “flow” [of the 
mind]* 

VER hell (niraya)* 

RIA put to rest* 


iRJAVEAF passive, clear, and still* 
iRK/A— 8& turns and rests [in dhyana 


concentration |* 

x sensations (vedana)* 

IL receive the precepts* 

TAR meditation on [the painful- 
ness of] sensations* [see 
"four mindfulnesses"] 

CFF receiving instruction 
(dharayati)* 

SHEL receive permission to 
preach the dharma 


Skis the provisional establish- 
ment of conventionality as 
sensations* 


AiR preparing five conditions 

HJE integrated (complete); 
completely included* 

RENE integrated (combined) 
fourfold views* 

Aye complete [set of] precepts* 

Alf knowing the stages* 

ALE know how much is 
sufficient 
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ZuE know and stop with what is 
sufficient" 

IR. knowledgeable insight, 
knowledge and insight* 
(*jÓiána-darsana) 

ALS knowing the disease* 

DIES entreaty* 

MXA soften your light and join 
with the dust 

HHH benefit beings [in this 
world] by [Buddhas] 
softening their light* 

MAEZ Vasumitra* 

ZE emptiness 

= samadhi of emptiness* 


Æg planting trees in the empty 


S 

EH stream-enterer [who 

realizes] the equality of 

emptiness” 

emptiness of existence” 

[mistaken] view of 

emptiness 

ETE emptiness of emptiness 

228] = #1 three contemplations 

involve emptiness* 

open and peaceful place* 

[the concentration of] the 

place of emptiness * 

Æ% the place of the inex- 
haustibility of emptiness 
[first level of the formless 
realm]* 

ZWARE the concentration 
(samadhi) which is the 
realization of the inex- 
haustibility of emptiness 

TUA empty village 


TER 


E wisdom of emptiness* 

7E extreme [view] of 
emptiness* 

TERR contemplation of 
emptiness* 


H+H attachment to 
[phenomenal] marks* 

HY4H3% — [the delusion of] attachment 
to outer characteristics 

aA endowed with suffering; 
hell, the place of suffering 

TH El) until it hurts* 

a the way of suffering* 


tte] Bz sea of suffering can dry up* 


Ha ocean of samsara 
AT many* 

wi Fe ^ Kapilavastu* 
MHE ^ Katyayana 


wp REF Katyayaniputra 
WOE eA kalavinka bird 
WRIA Kalaka and Tinduka [trees}* 


AB HH deviantly twisted* 

Ap 5, deviant views 

ma ^ vehicle of deviant views* 
ARR, perverse chi-energy* 


ARAGAA sitting in meditation with 
deviant conceptions* 


AB EE deviant and one-sided* 

IBAS perverse sensations* 

Ray = letter “a”; the first letter of 
the alphabet 

#8 non-returner (andgamin)* 


mpe panacea (agada) 

RMR alaya-consciousness 

fy {8m incalculable [eon]* 

B(A) Aśvajit* 

MERE asaru (apra) medicine 
(*Bhumea lacena) 

Ba] Seite] E King Aśoka* 

E&M ^ alaya-consciousness 

FA NS Avici hell 

fo) KE Buddha Amitabha* 

Pye arhat 

HS part of [associated with] 
the essence [of reality] 

BEJE dharani 

[482] [transmission by the] 


Golden Mouth [of the 
Buddha] 

EA diamond-like (vajra)* 

$8 [7J3-] Vajrapani [guardian 
spirits]* 

fil] =# Diamond Samadhi* 


ea garuda (“golden-winged 
bird”) 

TAE diamond hammer* 

E] golden ring [underlying the 
world]* 

RJK Dirghanakha 


RH: long disease and traveling 
afar [as hindrances to con- 
templative practice]* 

REN noon meal* 

JE—3E— 9) neither one nor all* 

JE=M==MA= not three yet three; 
three yet not three* 

JE=3E— neither three nor one* 

JEIEJER neither cessation nor 
contemplation* 

JEfT3E^5 —B& neither-walking-nor- 
sitting samadhi 

JEJE neither Being nor nothing- 
ness (non-being) 

JAJE [the concentration of] 
neither conceptions nor 
no-conceptions [fourth 
level of the formless 
realm]* 

JEAEJEX8 neither crazy nor noble 
sage" 

JEREJEPT neither the power nor the 
place; neither subject nor 
object* 

JER ÆRE without regard for the time 
[of day] and without any 
moderation* 

ISJ neither good nor evil* 

JE; non-path, anti-path [that 
is contrary to the Buddha 
Path] 
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JEE ^ concentration of no- 

conceptions 

JETHJEJETEU& the place of [the con- 
centration of] neither 
conceptions nor no-con- 
ceptions [fourth level of the 
formless realm]* 


JEREJER neither tentative nor real* 


9 

ii te Indra* 

RSA liberation from retained 
[delusions]* 

fe mundane* 

wE mundane reality* 

MaM mundane truth 

EDN mind of faith* 

fifi practice based on faith 

fÆÍTA those who practice [the 
path] based on faith* 

fa fX convinced* 

f 28. forbearance that comes 


from faith* 

f8ikiMé8 faith [in the Dharma 
teachings] and Dharma 
[meditation] and switching 
between them* 

AERE faith in the Dharma, and 
by hearing and considering 
(pondering) it* 


IZIT ^ practice of faith and 
understanding 
ak faithful yearning 


ERES attainment of awakening 
upon aspiring for 
enlightenment 


TEE expediency, expedients* 

(RK liberation through both 
[wisdom and concentra- 
tion]* 

Bi dr primary role 

Bi $& sharp point* 
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Hil BE 
Br 


preparation* 
pay homage to (namo)* 
indivisible (identical, “is”)* 


E —if; —B[-—mu— one yet three; 


BD rp 


BI. CAE B 
BD Az BN AK 


ED S rr 


BD EH 


three yet one* 

the contemplation of the 
Middle itself* 

mind is Buddha 
deconstructing while 
establishing 

particular phenomena 
and [ultimate] reality are 
indivisible* 

precepts of emptiness* 


EZ Ell identity of emptiness, 


BARE v 


Bll (Bc mk 


2 EIA th 


ES JR CUR E 


ER 


the conventional, and the 
Middle; simultaneously 
empty, conventionally exis- 
tent, and the Middle 

the contemplation of 
emptiness itself* 
establishing while 
deconstructing* 

precepts of 
conventionality* 

the contemplation of con- 
ventional existence itself* 
degrees, grades* 
encounter an affinity* 
Duke of Chou (Chi Tan)* 
essential practices" 
essential way* 


i individual liberation 


additional (adventitious) 
concentrations* 
adventitious afflictions 
dark destinies 
mysterious and distant, 
deep and profound* 
fascicle* 

Vinaya 

moral discipline; 
ceremonial observances* 


FE BET 
(LY 


FEM 
FERIA 
HRE 
j 
Hi 


Mti HE 


legalistic precepts 

final mind [of awakening]; 
later mentality [as 

an advanced stage of 
attainment]* 

the future; later realms* 
conceptualizations; pon- 
dering; intellect; meditate 
(dhyana)* 

delusions of conceptual 
attitudes* 

objects as conceivable” 
grudging responsibilities* 
enemy land* 

majestic support [of the 
Buddha]* 

majestic light [of the 
Buddha]* 

spiritual vitality, majestic 
[power]* 

noble demeanor; upright 
behavior, dignity 
upholding the precepts* 
upholding the precepts and 
a pure life* 

holding good qualities* 
the significance; signpost* 
provisional establishment 
(prajnapti)* 

conventional existence that 
is a created convention* 
affirmation and negation* 
time of the snake 
ignorant delusions* 

the scribe at the base of a 
pillar [Lao-tzu]* 

mark, appearance, feature* 
resemblance in outer 
appearance* 

identity in resemblance 
(outer appearance) 
affinity, correspondence, 
mutual* 


THIS 
7B REL 


THE RH 


FMA. 


ili BH 
ili] 
i] Be 
iE REOR 
FAR 
FY 


FINE 


AT 


diviner* 

marks of emptiness; 
emptiness of marks* 
mutual inclusiveness; 
indivisible* 

relative 

relative existence* 

relative subtlety (sublimity) 
conventionality as relative* 
interact adversely* 

sea of marks* 

coalesce* 

the seeing of appearances* 
continuity* 

mental continuity [with 
past evil deeds]* 
conventionality as 
continuity* 

mutually exclusive; 
opposite* 

mutual rapport* 

mind associated with 
[afflictions]* 

related ignorance 
interwoven 

defiled ignorance 
attachment* 

forbearance* 

forbearing, pliant* 
forbearance from pliantly 
following [the path]* 
penetrating brightness" 
penetrating insight* 
penetrating understanding” 
liquor or cream in a bottle* 
delusions of this realm 
realm beyond delusions, 
supramundane realm* 
phenomenal dharmas of 
the transworldly realm* 
circuitous way (the long 
and winding road)* 
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fk 
fu 
kot 
Kilo 
iom 
kon 
KR 
FEE 
LS 
HE 
SEPTA 
ate 


Sl 


[from the] perspective of 
flavor 

[from the] perspective of 
time-periods 

[from the] perspective of 
the teachings 
interpretation on the basis 
of the teachings themselves 
in terms of [intellectual] 
understanding" 

[from the] perspective of 
the listener 

in terms of resolve* 
background afflictions* 
kneel* 

grass hut* [of the ignorant 
son] 

conceptually attached* 
conceptual attachments* 
guiding track* 

delusions* 


18 £42.02] $ràvakas who have 


Re 
EY 


X EE 
MJJ 
Jal = BR 
UE 


Jel init — sts 


WF 
EDI 
FAL 
TEX 


TOR 
Tu 


retrogressed from an 
aspiration to awakening* 
Ya$a (Yagoda)* 
accumulation and multiple 
layers [of mistaken views]* 
overlapping numbers* 
knife-like wind 

Wind Samadhi 

manners and deportment* 
two truths that are blowing 
in the wind* 

[cuts like] flying frost* 
Sürangama [Samadhi] 

ball of incense* 

Fragrant City 
[*Sarvagandha] 

scented rubbings* 

fragrant [ritual] food* 
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10 


FRE proficient in both the 
vehicles and precepts* 

FEWER lax in both the precepts 
and the vehicles* 

He ZAK proficient in the vehicles 
but lax in the precepts* 

ye RE (tūla) flowers* 

IHE tentative [means and 
truths] are utilized to 
manifest the real* 


[ES warped (perverted) 
delusions* 

TE cultivate merit* 

i path of cultivation 

{SiHin cultivating of the parts of 
the way* 

(5:8 place for cultivating the 
path* 

ETE acquired qualities 

fil. grasping mind* 

RE decrepit old age* 


#477 Ean level of preliminary 
practice of the six perfec- 
tions [while practicing 
contemplation]* [see “five 
preliminary grades of the 
disciple” 

wE combined (concurrent), 
singular, contrastive, 
encompassing (entangled) 


Rit concurrent salvation [of 
both oneself and others to 
“cross over" to the other 
shore]* 

ARE mixed tentativeness 

d — mysterious unity* 

EU, mysterious and profound* 

BEAT Humane One [Sakyamuni]* 

BEZC9. ^ peace through patient 


forbearance (recognition)* 
HETRE S active and experienced* 


REPT subject and object* 

HERZ ability to receive 

BERK that which destroys, the 
destroyer* 

Be Fee that which obstructs* 

BERKAT% subject and object of 
conditions* 

HEMLZ the wisdom of 
contemplation* 

BERRPTÉR subject and object of 
contemplation 

BER subjective illumination* 


Bd ttf] various lands (see “three 
types of worlds") 


ng iE maintaining silence* 

HU fall and oblivion* 

EE [the Dragon King] Sagara 

RR wandering sage; those who 
go from house to house 

AK household duties 

FN slow and gradual* 

sr controlling subject, a Self* 

Ax) illusions* 

FR pride* 

a wrapped up; entangled* 

587718 entangled with 
[provisional] means* 

AY lion's roar 

fit lion's lute 

fii #38 Lion of Resolute Speed 
[Samadhi] 

Ri 3 guide* 

{$= Hk acquiring "good friends” 
(teacher)* 


($3 HE attainment of something 
superior and the ability to 
endure it* 

B blessings 

B. stilling* 

&,—3KiEF cessation as putting an end 
to the two extremes* 

EZALE cessation as putting 
an end to both extremes of 


discriminatory conceptual- 
izations [see "three types of 
cessation ] 


Ech putting an end to mundane 


Eb 


E 


IRTE 


responsibilities* 

mind of awakening* 
enlightened understanding 
(liberation)* 

China* 

rules of purity* 

outcast (candāla) 

beasts of the time periods* 
sandalwood* 

sense faculty; sense organ 
the [four] basic dhyana 
[stages]; fully-realized 
meditative states (mula- 
dhyana) 

capacity for understanding; 
basic [good] nature; spiri- 
tual potential; fundamental 
nature; personality* 

sense organ and sense 
object* 

capacities and conditions* 
capacity for understanding 
arhat (killer of bandits) 
gathering up, teachings of 
“chi-energy, air, breath* 
energy" 

disposition 

spirit or breath, chi-breath* 
sea of chi-energy* 
licentiousness* 

vacuous; "floating void"* 
floating bag* 

flow [of samsara]* 

flowing and turning [of 
passions in samsara]* 
incense from the sea-shore 
[as different as] the waters 
of the Ching and the Wei* 


WHAT unable to distinguish 
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AERE 


between the clear and 

the muddy; unable to 
distinguish between good 
and evil* 

boiling and burning 
coverings of obstacles [of 
hellish retribution]* 
vinaya* 

the god Visnu* 

Petaka (Pitaka) treatise [of 
Katyayana]* 

Vipasyin* 

vipasyaná [see “contempla- 
tion” 

adversity* 

practice of disease* 
disease as an object [of 
contemplation] 

grow weary (be lazy)* 

the Chinese; China* 


IES SH arousing true and 


ARR 


RIZ 


correct aspiration for 
enlightenment 
(awakening)* 

thusness* 

truth of things-as-they-are* 
true reality; as truly in 
reality* 

“real causes”; the causes for 
[attaining] the real* 

true level [of Buddhahood]* 
true Dharma* 

true nature of reality itself* 
[see "three tracks"] 
[Buddha land of] True 
Resultant Reward* 

true cultivation 


RAIRE] constant dwelling of 


R 


the truth (tathatā) [of 
emptiness] 

true understanding; 
understanding of the truth 
[of emptiness]* 
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IR EN true wisdom* [based on 
contemplation as well as 
cessation] 

IER reality-as-it-is; true reality* 

ER truly real 

IF aif real truth 

AK breaking, destroying, 
deconstructing” 

Bc breaking the precepts* 

Aid ^ universal deconstruction 


(destruction) of dharmas* 
WEKE dharani for destroying 
evil karma 


D$ break monastic rules [such 
as no eating after noon]' 

[A]i#7) [great] supranormal 
powers* 

MARR spiritual functions become 
quick* 

ji ily Taoist hermits; immortals* 

TAE the basis of supranormal 
powers* 

jx, [spiritual] soul (atman)* 

jit AR spirits, gods; mysterious 
clarity* 


mee A spirit of harmony* 


R mysteriously dark [the 
opposite of illuminated 
contemplation or insight] 
[see “swift in effect"]* 

WER divine jewel* 

LES mysterious energies* 

ji 388 supranormal powers 


miei 7H #8 AX (the transformations of 
supranormal powers of the 
[four] basic [dhyana]* 

Lk supranormal wisdom* 


TR SE psychological condition* 
LLL mysterious understanding* 
ji et supranormal apparitions* 
WIESE secret teaching 

WEE secret treasury [of the 


Dharma] 


Ws secret contemplation* 

FAR piercing and thorough* 

FE piercing contemplation* 

$— BUE ut A focus purely 
and flow from thought to 
thought* 

2E pl distinction [positive]; 


discrimination [negative]* 
=o disparate capacities* 
Hè disgrace* 


HEIR obsessed with flavor [of 
dhyāna-meditation]* 

BABA sonorous, resonant* 

BARA fully aware, translucent* 


BAA ie] 3 quickly reach awareness* 


BA [wisdom] as clear as a 
mirror* 

ax prajna-wisdom* 

A&E  Prajfia Period 

ERRE perfection of wisdom; 
prajnaparamita* 

REBA wisdom based on 
contemplation 

# (4)  [Siddham/Sanskrit] letter 
dha {final letter of the 
alphabet] 

TE HE flower of an àmra (mango) 
[tree]* 


4E(E|HER fruit of the amra (mango)* 
enticing [others to 
enlightenment]; advance- 
ment; upgrade; quantum 
leap 

AL Bl prophecy 


atin entrusted in the womb [as 
a fetus] * 

aC entrust traces* 

ŁZE raise the dead* 

ERED arousing compassionate 
thoughts* 

3 penetrate; pass; common, 


shared; understand* 
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38 Hi functioning of EY heterodox teaching of the 
[supranormal] powers* Vedas* 

HHH [six] supranormal powers mL X haughty and passionate 
and [three illuminating] mind* 
insights; penetrating pow- TRE elevated seat* 
ers and insights* Wik demonic affair* 

MAH ^— dhyana of [six] FE i demonic spirit; demons and 
supranormal powers and spirits; ghosts and spirits* 
[three illuminating] Fei demonic [supranormal] 
insights; dhyana of powers* 
penetrating powers and LE] demonic dhyànas* 
insights" 

38 common pathways [of 11 
everyday life]|* 

381588 18 1] penetrates (is common to) RO healthy person 
[both] the Shared and the f stopp ing « ys 
Distinct [Teachings]* Pre cessation as "stopping" * 

HR shared delusions TRE orderly" 

ET Shared Teachings fex conventional (provisional) 

igp Bodhisattva of the Shared [existence] 
Teachings RZ conventional names, 

GR shared (common, general) conventional designation* 
interpretation 2% ^ existence as conventional 

ox penetrating designation" 
understanding" fx80- 8$ three contemplations 

38 3E penetrate and obstruct; involving conventionality* 
getting through the pass* fits ^ conventional constructions* 

3895 peacefully penetrate* R&b thoughts of temporary 

3 go against the flow [of (conventional) conceptions 
samsara]* (visualization)* 

witi ten kinds of mind that fA APY the first gate of conven- 
go against the flow [of tional conceptualization 
samsara]* (visualization)* 

3 NR contrary and regular* fe conventional realities* 

i EB + — # forward and reverse AER conventional conditions” 
contemplation of twelve- RE contemplation of 
fold causes and conditions conventionality 

X*P]-- 2; ten subtle (sublime) aspects — fi one-sided; incomplete* 
of the first half of the Lotus — f&ÍT bias* 
Sutra TR UR partial truth* 

1g limits* mA ^ partial (one-sided, incom- 

Bl [A] turn toward [awakening]* plete) truth 
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the incomplete and the 
perfect* 
one-sided prejudice* 


instability and disturbance* 


stage of parched wisdom 
vast love; compassion* 
mature irregularly* 
chant* 

sea of sarvajfià 
(omniscience)* 

secret awakening” 
obscure teachings" 
candle flame in a closed 
room* 

veiled words* 

secret and exposed" 


4 always luminous even 


though quiescent* 

[land of permanence,] 
quiescence and light* 
quiescent” 

serene purity and 
quiescence” 

quiescence and 
illumination’ 

quiescent and peaceful” 
quiescent extinction* 
quiescent dharmadhatu* 
the forbearance of 
quiescent extinction* 
thusness as quiescent 
extinction* 

absolutely quiescent* 
quiescent and solitary* 
latent disease* 
conditions from previous 
lives* 


fa (4%) karmic influences from 


a 
HE 
A 


past lives* 
just sitting 
exclusive intent* 
singularly chant 


5 — constantly focused, 
unified” 
[Ez eternal name* 


#4T= constantly-walking 
samadhi 
#4 —BK constantly-sitting samadhi 
constant abiding* 
Tí Fd eternalism 
1$ 544 51 [extreme, mistaken] views 
of eternal (permanent) 
[existence] and Being* 
FZR constantly quiescent 
usual classifications* 
I+. land of perpetual quiescent 
light 
BOE constantly quiescent 
concentration" 
E general opinion* 
Wi 


TÉ 

#8 [$$] Sadaprarudita (“one who 
constantly weeps’) 

ie constant way* 

té B ever luminous* 

GEA perpetual [objective] realm 

TN perennial wisdom 

T6 BE regular liturgies* 


Tiki? permanence, bliss, 
selfhood, purity; perma- 
nent, blissful, selfhood, 


pure* 


T attainment and deficiency* 
18 attaining awakening* 
14 attaining the intent* 


EERI] entering 
(realizing) the conventional 
from emptiness [and the 
two truths], the contempla- 
tion of 

EE appearance* 

WEFR stream-enterer [who 
realizes conventional] 
appearance* 

WERA ZFFE] entering (realizing) 


emptiness from the 


WRL 
iie 


im 
Té tie 
te 
8E 
TERR 


ja Fl SS 


SER 


conventional [and equal- 
ity], the contemplation of 
vexing disturbances* 
prediction (assurance) [of 
Buddhahood, enlighten- 
ment] 

applying the medicine* 
restlessness and remorse* 
equanimity (upeksa)* 
“touch,” “attract,” 
approach* 

reasoning (speculating) on 
the truth* 

fierce sharpness of 
wisdom” 

oneness of teaching 
meaning and principle of 
the teachings 

teach others* 
classification of teachings; 
features of the teachings" 
teacher” 

teaching of the real* 
learning and practice; doc- 
trine and contemplation* 
spinning wheel of fire* 
turn and join [the immea- 
surable variations of the 
teachings]* 

brahma (noble, pure) mind 
Brahma heaven 

Brahma, king of 

the Brahma heaven 
(Mahabrahma deva raja)* 
noble (compassionate) 
conduct (brahma-caryà)* 
four noble virtues 
(brahma-vihdra) of kind- 
ness (maitri), compassion 
(karuna), joy (mudita), and 
equanimity (upeksa)* 
monks, clergy; Brahmas 
assembly* 
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ES Brahma’ host, ministers of 
Brahma (brahma-purohita) 
HK ^ heaven of Brahma'h host 


ee noble reverberations* 

RS imminent thought* 

KR realm of desires 

KA the excesses of desires* 

kEi passionate desires 

S desirous notions* (kàma- 
vitarka) 

RS [contemplation as] piercing 
through” 


R28 piercing contemplation” 
WRIT deep in the mountains and 


far valleys* 
TRIE profound accomplishment* 
UR profound in the extreme* 


i X pure heavenly state 

imi impure purity* 

iF Hb pure place (Suddha-bhumi) 
[where monks are 
practicing] 

ig purify the body 

iP gate of purity 

Fix pure purity* 

Fa path of purity* 

is pure prohibitions; precepts 
on purity* 

i$ HR pure dhyàna* 

BK lustful desires, 
licentiousness* 

i£—1&3€ perfectly pure and 
unmixed 

UK cleansed 

Wb A stepping or passing into 
[sense experience] 

XT shallow and proximate* 

ŽRE going from shallow to pro- 
found with distinct levels* 

HE VAT Huai and Ho rivers* 

iUi pure and cool pond [of 
wisdom or awakening]* 

mg pure* 
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PE 


jg — 
UR 


Ha 


BUR 


REI 
EI 


BB Al ane 


RE 


ES 
EIR 


BE FB DEA 


EH 


RELO 


REM 
RAI 
UR 


zh 
HH 


3&2: B 


EYE 


principle [of truth or 
reality]* 

oneness of reality 
upholding the precepts in 
principle 

views based on principle 
(reason)* 

phenomena and principle, 
[abstract] truth and 
practical matters* 

identity in principle [of 
reality] 

nature of the principle [of 
reality]; nature of reality* 
good friends in principle* 
delusions concerning the 
principle [of reality]* 
good [insight into] reality; 
[good in principle] 
obstacles of principle* 
ideal repentance; 
repentance in principle 
the principle [of truth] is 
manifested through 
teachings" 

contemplation of the 
principle [of reality]* 
contemplating the principle 
[of reality] through the 
contemplation of thoughts* 
bliss of manifesting the 
Dharma* 

readily manifest; emerge 
[spontaneously]; emanate* 
manifestation of reward [in 
this world]* 

summary statement* 
severance between 
[different] thoughts* 
ultimate* 


SEXE uI18 ultimate unobtainability* 


X 


ultimate emptiness; 
emptiness of the ultimate* 


ETUR 


HUN 


FIE 
BIR 
AE 

p 

BT 
AA 
HAT 


& t EB 


ultimately empty and 
quiescent 

ultimately pure* 
ultimately nothing* 
brilliant mirror* 

eye of insight* 

eye of wisdom"* 

[four] eyes and [two] 
discernments* 
eye-consciousness, visual 
consciousness* 

awakened insight; the eye 
of awakening* 
attendants* 

sixth heavenly realm 

fine dwelling* 

modesty* 

habitual [daily] practices 
[habitual] repetitive cause 
latent [habitual] causes as 
"seeds"* 

[habitual] repetitive result 
latent, habitual traces* 
habitual continuity* 

sign of the bodhisattva* 
level of a bodhisattva* 
flower of reward 

Garland (Avatamsaka)* 
Avatamsaka Period 
Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu* 
adornments [of virtue and 
wisdom]* 

calamus (myrtle) grass* 
social custom, propriety” 
greed; covetousness* 
covetous (avaricious) 
desires* 

covetous desires are the 
path” 


A KENSEH avaricious desire and 


bodhi-wisdom are 
indivisible 


FIX covetously attached to the 
flavor of meditation* 


BUE covetous passions* 

A greed, anger, and ignorance 
(delusion) 

& 1H covetous notions and 
conceptions” 

AS siddhanta [see “four 
methods of instruction] 

BF AA rustic shaman* 

fj procedure for asking about 


hindrances [to ordination 
during the ordination 
ceremony]* 

Ix A #3 aggregates (skandha), sense 
entrances (dyatana), and 
sense realms (dhatu), as 
objects [of contemplation] 


E yin-yang* 
JIKE great sage of the Himalayas 
TR summit of concentration 
TAS listen* 
TARE peak meditations* 
THER fall from the pinnacle 

12 


RAR individual siddhanta* 
AAH the tentative is given for 
the sake of [knowing] the 
real [see “tentative” ] 
Rista as a witness and to save; to 
enlighten and save* 
JJF powerful influence of 


karma* 


3E4H52& [former] karma as an 
object [of contemplation] 
AGB the way of karma* 


XS UES physical body that is the 
result of retributive karmic 
action" 

mara (demon) of karma* 


IRE 
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SER rejecting the five 
impediments 

FE beasts 

EEN come together 

& —8$5— merge the three and return 
to the one 

ES basis for goodness* 

Ty good and skillful 


[practices, means]* 
#19 A (£ good and skillful means* 
Sù skillful means for a 
peaceful mind* 
SEE skillfully emerge in 
conventional reality* 
good friend 
SARUM mara of good friends* 
= 3 tt E Well-come bhiksu; or, the 
exhortation “Come, O 
monk” (ehi bhiksu)* 


EM Sudhana 

E good destinies* [(asura,) 
human, heavenly] 

EDGE good and evil* 

3 IR in concurrence with 
goodness" 

EHE good tentative [means]* 

S005, individual fourfold views* 

ES ecstasy* 

HEE enduring* 


WARE retributive cause and 
retributive result; causal 
and resultant recompense 

Hh Buddha of recompense” 

#9 [$] body of recompense; 


transformation body 


Hit phenomena of retribution* 

SUR retributive result; resultant 
recompense 

Fhe JR winds of retribution; 
karmic recompense* 

HE [natural, inborn] breaths 


from [karmic] recompense* 
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obstacles of [karmic] 
retribution* 

samatha [see “cessation” 
Pürna* 

weakness, frailty* 

comply with; congenial; in 
accordance with; balanced* 
ten kinds of mind that go 
with the flow [of samsara]* 
[samsara, like a] boat that 
flows with the current 

in accordance with the 
Path* 

reject the one-sided and 
extol the perfect 

moment 

Sudarsana* 
stream-winner* 

Subhadra 

delicious [temptations]* 
chaotic; chaos* 

hot liquid medicine* 
nerve-racking demons* 
phenomena of the 
delusions* 

charity* 

field of compassion* 
dispersed, distracted* 
distracted mind* 

Dharma masters with 
distracted minds* 
emptiness of that which is 
dispersed* 

distraction and 
restlessness* 

good that is done while 
distracted* 

Sangha; "field of respect 
Liturgy for Respectful 
Homage” 
once-returner 
(sakrdagamin)* 
Sutasoma (P'u-ming) 


» 4 


i£PH7KXÀ manifestations of 
the "Universal Gate" 


(Avalokitesvara)* 

T universal manifestation* 

Ait Liturgy for Regular 
Homage* 

XI wisdom-knowledge* 

"HIR precepts that are praised as 
wise [conduct]* 

"BEBE wisdom as an active 
obstacle* 

SE ^ wisdom that is being 
obstructed* 

E: karmic [recompense of] 
wisdom"* 

GE wisdom* 

PS adornment of wisdom 

S E wisdom obstacle 

^ Rr [two virtues of] wisdom 
and severance; severing 
[passions and delusions] by 
wisdom 

Tics ultimate permanence* 

SERIE rejection, removal, or 
abandonment [of passions 
and delusions]* 

gx slanders* 

SAL offends against [the 
precepts] * 

EZA profoundly peaceful 

ii OR deep source* 

#— #5 non-dual and not distinct; 


neither two nor separate 
E | #638 EB though the Buddhist 
path is supreme, I vow to 
perfect it* 
i EL. complete (“not unstable" 
meditative concentration* 
1&5 XH great functioning of non- 
deliberate activity* 
without conceptual 
thought; spontaneously* 


WEKE six perfections [at the level] 
of non-arising 

EH | fixe | DUR Four Truths as non- 
arising [and non-perishing] 

fe HFA the forbearance [of the 
idea] that dharmas do not 
arise; the patience that 
comes from [realizing] 
non-arising* 

fe: HEE non-arising phenomenal 
objects* 

ERRE. forbearance of non- 
arising and quiescent 
extinction* 


SE"! — wisdom of non-arising* 
[see "ten wisdoms"] 

+I ^ neither-arising-nor- 
perishing* 

fe PE ^ causelessness* 

H no function* 

wE formless realm; realm of 
no-form (formlessness) 

fe uh i. ^ no-stages-and-levels* 

PERK no self; non-self; 


selflessness* 
fe FX Ht Eno [substantial] “self” nor 
“subject’* 
i fF spontaneous, unproduced* 
4/7 —Bk samadhi of actionlessness; 
spontaneous concentration* 
4/2 0s Four Truths as spontaneous 


ER spontaneous precepts* 

mz emptiness [itself] has no 
Being* 

EE [mistaken] view of 
nothingness* 

$& ET top of [Buddhas] head that 


cannot be seen; invisible 
mark on the top of the 
[Buddhas] head* 
ftz GB inexpressible [path] 
waun, fourfold views that are 
beyond words* 
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4152 [#89] undying [ignorance]; 
"[ignorance that does] not 
sink (become extinct)" 


fis the undying consciousness; 
the dlaya-consciousness 

TEE not fixed* 

im emptiness of that without 
beginning" 

TET ignorance; noncognizance; 


ordinary ignorance* 
mAH the samsara of not 
knowing [skillful] means* 
non-existence; lack of 

Being* 

PA the place of [the concen- 
tration of] non-existence 
[third level of the formless 
realm]* 

mÆ the emptiness of that which 
cannot be obtained* 

AE Hj [fundamental] ignorance 

WHN samsara of the causes 
and conditions of igno- 
rance* 

SEBAENEE ignorance and the 
Dharma-nature of reality 
are indivisible* 

fe AA {+ Hh latent fundamental 

ignorance” 

ignorance and enlighten- 

ment (“darkness and light”) 

49458. habitual propensities of 
ignorance 

4 AAA BKC EE ignorance the father 
and passions the mother 

fe BA Sgt flow of ignorance and 
non-cognizance* 


FEAT A 


# HAHA 


H3 ^ delusion of [fundamental] 
ignorance; fundamental 
ignorance 

He BARE — the obstacle of 


fundamental ignorance” 
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$&B3789R ignorance that is 
"independent" [of the 
explicit passions]* 
emptiness of dharmas that 
do not exist* 

RECHTS emptiness of dharmas 
that exist and do not exist* 
avoiding passionate 
attachment to dharmas* 
JELE products of the mind (“there 


NEUE 


is nothing without the pro- 
duction of the mind”)* 
ík 4-56 samsara after non- 
existence* 
+H no marks* 


449 =BK samadhi of formlessness* 
HEARSE {T practice without 
[substantial] features 
+H giving that is without 
[attachment to] features* 
SEHE repentance without 


features 
ER fearlessness* 
4R rootless faith 
int eC neutral* 


ig 30115 neutral transformations 
[without production] 

#50 7.8 neutral five skandhas* 

iin non-alcoholic 

He, transient, impermanent 

EFTE contemplation of tran- 
sience through analysis* 

iA 75H vinegar of transience and 
suffering* 

‘eH ive stream-enterer [who 
realizes] transience* 

HEE no-path, off the path* 

t X liberation involves the lack 
of accumulation [of residual 
karma or passionate 
proclivities] 


Ant a undiminished* 


mt cultivation that is without 
lacking" 

CE nothingness does not exist* 

ER unconditioned* 

RÆ emptiness of the 
unconditioned* 

fe i+ unconditioned (asamskrta) 
dharma* 

BÆI unconditioned samsara* 

a immeasurable* 

aih Four Truths as 
immeasurable 


wE visible forms that are 
“equal with the unequalled 
(asamasama-rupa)* 

H= Bk Uninterrupted Samadhi 

$f] HSK Avici hell 


» 


fifi] uninterrupted 
mindfulness* 
wE unremitting karmic 


retribution [and be reborn 
in the avici hell]* 

wH without gaps and without 
confusion* 


sł — no slandering or offence 
[against the precepts]* 

mIX non-conceptual heavenly 
state 

wb mental state of non- 
conceptualization* 


ttet grasp the snake [of desire] 
without any [moral] 


restraint" 

REX precepts without 
attachment* 

HEU no “outflows” [of passion- 
ate afflictions]; undefiled 

SPD undefiled mind* 


dt TLR undefiled five skandhas* 

4H tig SEE no conscience or shame* 

£m iF. improper 

IEPMR— KRIK one great compassion 
that is without conditions* 


ftf without conditions and 
without deliberation* 
E unconditioned 


compassion"* 

E ER state where nothing 
remains* 

SERA nirvana-with-no- 
remainder* 

E non-scheming* 


tA HEI) uncontrived skill in 
tentative [means]* 


Ng avoid disputes* 

$&5&D8] [one who has] nothing 
more to learn|, the path of] 

HESS inexhaustible* 

He unlimited* 

E unobstructed* 

iH “unobstructed” path 
(ànantarta-marga)* 

AH unchanging* 

£k — burning wick* 


5X (PR) 42 [B6] [Buddha] Dipamkara* 

TE “black” karma (evil deeds)* 

3¢[#42]-L. arousing [the aspiration 
for] the thought [of bodhi- 
wisdom] 

OHJE aspiration [for enlighten- 
ment] is right and true* 

BE arousing the attainment 

REL arousing true and cor- 
rect aspiration (bodhicitta)* 


SE fr arouse penetrating insight* 

SES aspiration for the path* 

SE SE confess; open confession* 

EX ignorant children, childish 
and foolish person* 

ME beyond words 

ERF absolute 

iF IE 8% absolute cessation-and- 
contemplation 

HiFX) ^ absolute subtlety 

d d binding the levels together* 

f BX consummate* 
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t E bonds of afflictions* 

fig intermediate [for accepting 
alms]* 

WR karmic bonds, karmic 
afflictions* 

FE wisdom of equality* [see 
“ten wisdoms"] 

FH equivalent to awakening 

FR contemplation of equality* 

55—3€ the supreme meaning* 


95—3&77 emptiness as the supreme 
meaning" 

55 —#eit the supreme (real) truth* 

BO triumphant mind* 

Bii supreme and sublime 
reward* 

BAIE superior knowledge and 
[superior] insight* 


Bei path of supreme progress* 
IPEA superior ability* 
KES ^ superior [historical] body 


of manifestation (response) 

BREH marks and features of the 

superior Buddha of mani- 

festation (response)* 
bodhi-wisdom* 

aspiration for enlighten- 

ment 

edo demonic bodhicitta* 

te Bodhi tree* 

£82  bodhisattvahood as an 
object [of contemplation] 

FRE HH the world of sentient beings 
[see "three types of worlds” ] 

AREF — world at large; realm of 
sentient beings* 

FRE it HB RARE though sentient 
beings are unlimited, I vow 
to save them all* 

RMA harmonious confluence of 
various conditions* 

it [HE] vain and empty 


designation* 


BE 
heb 
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empty space; void 
emptiness; vanity” 
æ locking horns with 


emptiness" 
ME Akasagarbha* 
ES  nihility 
EE vain (empty) words* 
pid vacuous, deceitful void* 
Lp penultimate stage, "candi- 
date" [for Buddhahood] 
38 compensate for your faults* 
TR averting misfortune* 
AR resisting responsibility* 


BREE MEVREG IM *Bhadra-palanka* 


REL no-more-backsliding 

ET transcendent awakening 
(enlightenment)* 

#8 [=BK] Transcendent [Samadhi] 

BR imitate* 

i progression” 

J stamina* 

$t fe dull [obvious passionate] 
afflictions* 

SUR dull faculties 


PURIS A exposing, signifying, 
awakening, and entering 

PARTE A EZ AR, exposing, signify- 
ing, awakening, and realiz- 
ing the Buddhas knowledge 
and insight* 


LI exposing and merging; 
opening and closing; 
presentation" 

HAR disclose the knowledge and 
insight of a Buddha* 

PATS realizing awakening” 

pras "open for passage"* 

b experience insightful 
understanding* 

pr BA expose and manifest* 

Li: disclose and develop* 


MHRS expose the tentative and 
manifest the real 


Wai dwelling in a quiet and 

secluded place* 

wisdoms of [the Noble 

Truths of] suffering and 

their causes* [see "ten wis- 

doms"] 

Epy the basis of the causes of 
suffering can easily be 


Su 


exhausted* 

Ie i ferocious* 

E[t] [Period of the] Deer Park 

HE SR Mrgasiras* 

ET "essence of yellow"* 

REY yellow dragon potion 

13 

a way of karma* 

X fé karmic seeds* 

S encounter* 

T encounter with the gist* 

LIK grant [bliss] and extract 
[suffering]* 

mw positing and refuting, 
giving and taking, 
accommodating vs. 
rigorous" 

BT) power* 

y Mahasthamaprapta* 

BER weary cynical fear* 

AB disillusion, weary* 

BK BE weary abandonment” 

TÉ aK sensual pleasures* 

IB] A perfect person 


IAA perfect causes are complete" 


I] £X. perfect in overcoming 

Myf E ERE adorned with perfect 
virtue” 

IH f1 perfect practice 

RAER perfect in the adornment 
of mastery 

IB] fv perfect levels [of 


attainment] 


E IE. perfect in sufficiency 
EILA perfect in subtlety 

[I iE perfect Dharma* 

IB] fii perfect faith 

I| 2x Perfect family* 


IRE 172A: perfect in establishing 
sentient beings 

distinct [teaching] that 
includes the perfect 


IBI 3 — 5) 


IBI constancy of the Perfect 
[Teaching]* 

M45 Distinct approaching 
(advancing to) Perfect 

[#31 ^ Shared approaching 
(advancing to) Perfect 

EIES Perfect Teaching 

RIXE perfect and universal 
compassion* 


ENPA liberation as perfect purity* 

IBI js perfectly complete* 

LEEI perfect-and-sudden 
(immediate)* 

RLE perfect-and-sudden 
(immediate) cessation-and- 


contemplation 
IB] iig perfectly complete 
IRL PS perfect capability 
Hl t= si perfectly integrated 
threefold truth 
Alte circular altar 
IR] Bir perfect severance 
I] as perfect realization 


H= at perfect awareness of 
the threefold truth (the 
threefold truth as perfect 
enlightenment) 


E perfect contemplation 

HH = ai perfect contemplation of 
the threefold truth* 

FE dream-kings 

Aa excessive leniency or 
quickness* 

Rite arise with a vengeance* 
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HK 
Li 
Si 
fi 

BE 


T UL BD 


FB 
Fais 7K 


TERI 


| 1891 


intent; meaning; inten- 
tions; cognition; thoughts 
(manas)* 

mind-born body 

realm of the mind 
(mano-vijnana)* 

the mental sense organ 
(manas indriya)* 
inclinations of the mind 
(abhiprayika) 

mental consciousness 
conceptions (samjna)* 
intuitively attain* 


* [interaction of] stimulus 


and response; "mutual 
empathy" 

kindness and compassion 
(maitri-karuna)* 
overlapping of 
compassionate thoughts" 
Maitrakanyaka* 

love, passions* 
passionate mind, thoughts 
of passionate desire* 

a phenomenon of 
passionate [attachment]* 
great compassion based 
on passionate [mistaken] 
views* 

flavor of the passions* 
craving and hostility* 
loving words 

the cocoon of passions* 
shame* 

act appropriately to the 
situation* 

always new and flowing 
like a current* 
opportunity* 
teeth-cleaning sticks and 
pure water 

swift in effect [opposite 
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of calm cessation; see also 
“mysteriously dark"]* 


Wm entangled [with 
defilements]* 

Wm RE entangled with doubt* 

d A entangled in attachments* 

E lacking in cultivation* 

D] extinction* 

iiL?» ^ sublimity of extinction and 
cessation" 

xi extinction of sensations 


and conceptions" 

ABZ concentration of extin- 
guishing sensations and 
conceptions* 

(E)E concentration of 
complete extinction 
(*nirodha-samapatti) 

CE wisdom of [the Noble 
Truth of] extinction* (see 
“ten wisdoms") 


td deep and profound* 

SUE fundamental basis* 

tH smooth [breathing]* 

ies stream-enterer (srota- 
apanna) 

PATS passionate afflictions 
(defilements)* 


AKEHE passionate afflictions are 
indivisible from bodhi- 
wisdom 

Hii the way of passions* 

AAEE UBI though passionate 


afflictions are immeasurable, 


I vow to sever them all* 


Hi ^ passionate afflictions as the 
object [of contemplation] 

HE ^ obstacle of passionate 
afflictions 

HKR mara of passionate 


afflictions (klesa)* 
Lg warmth* 
Bev. stage of “heat” 


Ae p enlightened 
understanding* 

Hii illuminate, “moisten” 
(enrich), guide, and 
accomplish” 

AS pervasive cultivation; 
discipline and cultivation 
(paribhavita, paribhavana) 

HE flat lute* 

dy limited distinctions; 
differentiate; classify 

d KH Buddhahood in the future 


FEIR drowsiness and sleep* 

TEAK prohibitory precepts 

mea te blessing and merit* 

imat adornment of virtue 

3E offence 

JE offences and faults* 

JENE offences and goodness 
(merit)* 

BB EF regulating your body* 

Bt BE moderation” 

Ce scriptures* 


SK heavenly bodhisattvas 


#¢ 4 unobstructed with regard 
to the meaning [of the 
Dharma]* 

SES. meaning, intention 

E noble* 

BA Noble One, noble person 

ET noble practice* 

Ev stage of a noble sage* 

EX noble dharmas* 

WHEE noble Dharma King* 

Eja noble womb 


WRAT noble and real truth of 
the real [Dharma] nature* 

HE Bip noble teacher* 

KE attached to emptiness* 

Zi£Z-L attachment to teaching and 
attachment to thoughts* 

SHEE thundering Dharma- 


LE 
S 
LL. 


ERR 
ee A ea 
Pee Ae 
BE UK 


sounds [of the Buddha's 
teaching]* 

lotus blossom (pundarika)* 
liberating understanding* 
an understanding mind; a 
mind of liberation” 
liberation* 

path of liberation” 

biased understanding* 
orderly regulation* 


ae SH [dhyana as a] gradual and 


BCL 


practical method" 
practice that perfects 
ones inherent disposition 
[for wisdom]* [see "three 
tracks" ] 

stage of accumulating 
equipment 

the Tao*; the path, the way 
basis of the way* 
aspiration for enlighten- 
ment; religious nature; 
bodhicitta* 

precepts that accompany 
[attainment of] the path 


Xi XX DE (BRIA) precepts that are in 


ES 


38 18 75 f 


18 fa 
X B EE Uc 


accordance with the path* 
steps on the path; parts of 
the way* 

sense of the Path* 
principle of the path* 
place of enlightenment; 
meditation hall 

spirit of the meditation 
chamber* 

wisdom [of the Noble 
Truth] of the path” [see 
“ten wisdoms’” | 

skillful means of the 
various ways* 

wisdom of the path 
proficiency in both the path 
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[of wisdom and compas- 
sion] and contemplation’ 
WERA supremacy in supranormal 


powers 

HÍT pervasive practice* 

im 4 ^ sensations [of bliss] 
permeating the body* 

et Tit universal giving 

38 excess; go beyond* 

BL to continue beyond* 

AK fault* 

1 fault* 

38. disease; faults and mistakes 


(adinava); intense torments* 

34: EE [the Taoist teaching of] 
revealing past transgres- 
sions and afflictions* 

38 3E faults and offences; the 
fault of excess* 

ER penetrate the abstruse* 

£24298 Dharmadinna* 

328% 4# Dharmauttara* 

hake = sii distinct and progressive 


threefold truth 

En retributive causes* 

WC  lightning-like 
concentration" 

I] blindly follow (“same as 
thunder” ]* 

ARTT the sudden practice [of the 
Perfect Teaching]* 

UR E sudden [attainment of] 
completeness* 

ARTE sudden (immediate) 
awakening* 

HE RL sudden (immediate) 
teachings 

HE Ht sudden [attainment of the] 
ultimate* 


fit ^ stream-enterer 
Bib fx scattered* 

ett rough dwelling* 
ff rough and fine* 
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RE Samkhya* 

> 2 calling on a phoenix* 

FERRETS responding to objects as 
conditions arise 

SER subtlety of objects 

W LIE overweening arrogance as an 
object [of contemplation] 

3 H= $ravakas of overweening 
arrogance” 

Wb EE increase in mental activity 
(caitasika)* 

$4i84844 increase in the path and 
lose [further] rebirth 


BÉ soul (jiva)* 

BA the plunderer (Mara) 

Bb earnest mind* 

RE true nature 

Hit real dharmas; true 
Dharma* 

FTH true aspect [of reality]* 


tH body of the true aspect 
[of reality]* 


TUR real disease* 
TO actual disease* 
AR true recompense” 


idee B+ land of true recom- 
pense without obstruction 


Bak true words” 

PR reality-limits; reality-as-it- 
is (bhütakoti)* 

RS true essence* 

RE true contemplation* 


#475 ik ik cessation in contrast to 
non-cessation" 

SEI contemplation in contrast 

to non-contemplation* 

antidote; therapeutic; 

control [and heal]* 

#1745) 6 controlling auxiliary 
methods* 

ShA therapeutic siddhanta* 


76% therapeutic contemplation* 

S HS public repentance 

(T3: respond to phenomena as 
you come in contact with 


them* 

RBA proclaim and disseminate 
broadly* 

fro ER minute and ethereal* 

fot minute and obscure* 

REAL evil friend 

He Anak ^ evil teacher (friend) 

T evil spirits* 

EHA arousing of evil and defiled 
karma [latent causes] 

FEAR evil conditions* 

EIE evil perceptions* 


ER TÒ© mind of an evil leprous 
fox 


GN contemplation of evil 

ER evil friends* 

TE parsimonious* 

tir blush [with shame]* 

TTA compunction (modesty); 
shame and remorse, "blush 
with shame"* 

WEE humility and repentance 

E: self-centeredness; [selfish 
or arrogant] pride* 

TL pit of pride* 

dB f mallet and block 

A [four kinds of] flourish and 
decay 

TK gradual-and-successive* 

Wir gradual practice [of the 
Distinct Teachings]* 

LUE! gradual teachings 

WE complete teachings 

js defiled* 

dates defiled and undefiled* 

- impediment [that obstructs 
wisdom] 

KE doubt* 

"n8 virtue, fortune* 


ni H 
Ts 


Wea CE HER 


Ald SC UE bil 


LS 


üH 
XT 
X VT 


EBE 


bn 


field of merit* 

meritorious virtue; fortune 
and merit* 

the adornments of 
meritorious virtue* 

nature, lineage (gotra) 
proper; upright posture* 
sit properly (sitting erect)* 
sitting erect and proper* 
refinement, vitality* 
minutely applicable* 
diligence* 

walking meditation 
structure” 

vertical and horizontal; 
lateral and linear* 

multiple fourfold views* 
level of preaching the 
Dharma” [see “five 
preliminary grades of the 
disciple” 

receiving donations 
through an intermediary 
level of reading and recit- 
ing the sütras* [see “five 
preliminary grades of the 
disciple"] 

recitation (svadhyayana)* 
dharma masters who 
merely read or chant the 
texts; dharma master [given 
to pedantic] memorization 
and recitation of texts* 
recite the sütra(s) 
[mistaken] views of words* 
traveling afar* 

far and near [to 
enlightenment] 

complete (“far”) separation; 
“to distance oneself” [from 
passionate afflictions]* 
deviate; inimical; contrary; 
exclusive” 
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XT 
XE RE (E 


Xi UR 
E 


BIER JE A 


$F d 


ASI 


ELE 


5] 


SPRER 


Lr 


odious* 

spontaneous (unintended) 
transgression* 

deviances* 

[karma] lightly 
recompensed for* 
barbaric offenders* 

[the stage of the] copper 
cakravartin 

hook of hearing the 
Dharma* 

hearing and pondering [the 
Dharma]* 

wisdom through hearing 
[the Dharma]* 

sense object 

minute delusions; subtle 
dust-like delusions 
countless lands* 


exhausting dust [of pas- 
sionate afflictions] 


nose-focused meditation 
masters * 
olfactory consciousness* 


upeksa (equality)* 

sorrow and passions; 
sorrowful passions* 
hellish prison of sorrow* 
one-sidedly grasped as 
attachments* 

abandoning the 
conventional* 

tentative is abandoned and 
the real is made manifest 
[see "tentative"] 

virtue; quality* 

nun (“virtuous woman")* 
build up virtuous qualities 
and establish the terms [of 
the teachings]* 
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RAL 


BR 


LE 


reflective and cognitive 
mind 

reflect on emptiness* 
wisdom like the sun 
practice of [intellectual] 
wisdom 

body of wisdom 
wisdom-as-life; vitality of 
wisdom 

wisdom-life of the Dharma 
body* 

sapience, the nature of 
wisdom* 

eye of wisdom 

the understanding of 
wisdom* 

wisdom liberation 
[liberations through 
(imperfect) wisdom]* 
people who attain libera- 
tion through wisdom* 
the “stuff” of wisdom; 

the mental functioning of 
wisdom* 

consoling analogies 
Ájhàta-Kaundinya* 
haughty arrogance* 
Abhidharma scholastic; 
"scholar concerned with 
numbers"; number 
crunchers; idealist* 
Abhidharma scholars; "the 
counters * 

Abhidharma treatises” 


BUH] counting someone else's 


BE 
Baf 


BUER 


BE 


treasure* 

counting your breaths 
gate [method] of counting 
your breaths 
contemplation while 
counting your breaths* 
repeatedly practice” 


FTR 


A 
aR 


i 
PE 
T EH 
TK IA] 


mistaken (sideways) 
calculation* 

horizontal and vertical 
aspirations, [according to] 
the pleasure and wishes [of 
sentient beings]* 
eloquence (to preach with 
pleasure) 

unobstructed with regard 
to eloquence in preaching* 
enjoyment of bliss* 

harsh (breathing)* 

rich or meager; dark or 
pale* 

seepage [of emotional 
delusions]* 

polished to a luster* 
wisdom of exhaustion* [see 
“ten wisdoms"] 

wash [hands and face] 
anger* 

hateful anger* 

angry and abusive* 
parable of the poor 
[prodigal] son 

two categories of precepts: 
the complete [fivefold] pre- 
cepts (EE, tha) and a 
sixth and seventh category 
added for seven parts t% 
phenomenal objects; 
affinity; condition* 
conditioned birth* 
conditioned origination* 
conditional cause 


VI [f TE] conditional cause [of 


AR EE 


AR 


ep 


Buddha nature] 

the Dharma of one’s own 
conditions* 

conditioned thought; or, 
“thoughts focused on 
objects"* 


WS cultivate in connection 
with practical matters" 
RIE conditioned arising; 
history; dependent arising" 
RSE in relation to objects* 


HE[75f8] deliberate [conditioned] 
cultivation [of means] 

RET respond to objects* 

Hub cultivate wisdom in con- 
nection with the truth* 


RS  pratyekabuddha 

TRES contact with conditions* 

LES fishing* 

y FES motions [of the ordination 
ceremony]* 


WENEI obscurations and Dharma- 
nature are indivisible* 


S E ancient [method of] 
concentration" 

ER ancient morality* 

E ES ancient wisdom* 

EL argumentative quarreling* 

HAF ^ regulating five matters 

aA TA overcome, conquer* 


RAIES regulated harmony and 


equanimity” 

BWIE-D* — controlling and rectifying 
the mind* 

WE controlling, rectifying, and 
stabilizing (concentrating) 
[the mind or thoughts] 

a 3E regulated care* 

Bii 7J *Vivadabala* 

ECT treatise master(s)* 

855 | [period of] enticement 

E guiding and teaching* 


IER flattery, to toady favor, 
pride, or [material] benefit* 


aH Po petitioning the Buddha(s) 
AF R meaningless dispute; vain 


speculation, frivolous 
argument (prapañca) 
BARIN internally pure dhyana 
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of supranormal powers and 
illuminating insight 


RE the wise and the noble* [see 
“three levels of erudition 
and ten noble stages”] 

TEE HD group of worthies (bhadra- 
vargika ERKE RE wt (hl )* 

Ho citta (chih-tuo) 

ELE material things* 


ER incline* 


AIK proceeding sequentially* 

ER [f] direction, tendency* 

Bn SE learning the ropes: "the 
wheel-and-rope"* 

BE dispatch of faith* 

XE defined precepts (prajfiapti- 
savadhya)* 

3S TE circumambulate [the 
Buddha image] 

Ae ghee* 


HK SERIE dharani for 
eliminating poison and 
restraining harm 

$a we mistake 

SAR (Miz) A$vajit" 

ye — [wish-fulfilling] mani jewel 

ÆJI] Makara, a mythical sea 
monster* 

ERAS Mahākāśyapa* 

Eat Mahäyāna* 

ERTE E Maha tan-ch'ih 
dhàrani 

EREL Mount Malaya* 


16 


KE——.L» successively [contemplate] 
your thoughts one by one* 
KE——PT successively [contemplate] 
the objects [of the passion- 
ate afflictions] one by one* 
KE——HE successively [contemplate] 
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the subjects [of the con- 
templations] one by one* 
graded and distinct; step- 
by-step method of the Dis- 
tinct [Teachings]* 
REVEL thoroughly contemplate 
the Dharma|[-teachings] 
one-by-one over time 
RESCH fz list the teachings and 
classify the levels* 
E responding to objects as 
conditions progress; culti- 
vating [cessation-and-con- 
templation] in accordance 
with ones conditions and 
in response to ones situa- 
tion; to practice contempla- 
tion while being involved 
in the mundane activities 
of daily life* 
wall-like concentration" 
wall-gazing; wall-like con- 
templation (vipasyana?)* 
BHK cultivate the stages without 


REDI 


calamity* 
HAN destruction* 
1835 ordination platform* 
SSG defective donkey cart; "ass- 
mobile"* 
BEA breath of a surly dragon* 


{24.4 remembrance of your orig- 
inal [bodhisattva] vows* 


TERR merciful compassion* 
RE capability 
PEIR capacity for understanding 
PES mature capabilities" 
iR UR dark and pale 
FEIR extinguished through 
cremation* 

PRR) Dipamkara* 

7 lone emptiness* 
358 #249 independent ignorance 
TAR accumulation” 


ARH the core of the collective 
aggregates [that make up a 
human being]* 


ASK bondage and liberation* 

E 4] $rávaka* 

(fay t Vaisesika* 

HEA intimate with a “good 
friend"* 

BHILSEÉXETE all dharmas are ultimately 
empty* 

BH EUH the true aspect of all 
dharmas* 

aa bude [mistaken] views as objects 
[of contemplation] 


afi we notions and perceptions, 
all negative (evil) 
BRATZ E king of all sütras* 
anie virtuous qualities of the 
various dhyanas* 
anne [Ze EFI the practice of various 
dhyana meditations” 


B ER principle of truth* 

Dp [the realm of] true objects' 

i E judgement of the truth* 

Bn m wisdom of the [Four Noble, 
worldly] truth 

a ES the truth as it should be* 

Eit We contemplation of the truth; 
contemplate precisely* 

RE disciplined enlightenment’ 

a gate for going in and out 
[of sense experience] 

pt discern* 

"n accomplish* 

RE revived [as a member of 
the Sangha]* 

we PA gate of reflection 


WIMA returning to the source and 
turning back to the basis* 


i AN reverting and converting* 
ESI ghee 

NE wide awake* 

Ae y fully awake* 


BERE 


A. 


atom (paramanu)* 

in accordance with the 
thoughts of others 

in accordance with one’s 
own thoughts 


fA =B Samadhi of following 


BR SPA 


BR TÉ 
Mins 


LEA 


ones own thoughts 

gate of following after one's 
breaths 

in accordance with feelings 
in accordance with both 
feelings and wisdom 

in accordance with [the 
Buddhas] wisdom 
appropriate joy 

level of appropriate joy* 
[see "five preliminary 
grades of the disciple"] 

in accordance with wisdom 
in accordance with blissful 
desires* 

in accordance with 
conditions* 


ER$&75;481- cessation as [insight into 


SRECTLR 


JR 
PAR 


RB a 


Ri; 
SE 
BB all 
Ae 


conventional] means that 
arises through conditions* 
dangerous and evil path* 
bountiful rain* 

mendicant (dhüta) begging 
rounds* 

number of items* 
conditions dependent on 


each other* 
adapted vacuousness 


[emptiness]* 
adaptations; synthesized" 
adapted teachings 
deceitful grinder (Mara)* 
Dragon King 


BBALESBA dragons (naga), demons, 


animals, and beasts* 
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17 
fe i forfeiting of life* 
RIT practice of a [mother 


toward her] child* 

(4: ie] a more auspicious 
time in the distant past 
(anadikala?)* 

RE (U transformations 

F&(UFSB] transformed śrāvaka* 

He Dt worthy of respect (offerings) 

RE pb Buddha of manifestation 
(response)* 

RES [E] manifestation (response 
body) [of the Buddha] 


E meaningless dispute; vain 
speculation, frivolous 
argument 

ia ostracism 

5E expel [from the Sangha]* 
HS sacrificial act of giving* 
TR [chief] donor (danapati)* 


[o harsh [breathing] 


me A [Chan, Zen] meditator* 

NEJE meditative concentration 
(dhyāna)* 

i meditation itself as an 
object [of contemplation] 

TEIR the flavor of dhyana 
meditation 

n TP. delight (ecstasy) of 
meditation 

Wg Bip meditation master* 

ine E meditative understanding* 

DEEST Zen “alarm” 

me contemplation of dhyana 
meditation* 

EU vocal teaching* 

EE [x] $ravaka 

ib stage of weakening 

Pe Bae. reveal that which is 


obscure* 
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tap general (comprehensive) 
and specific (distinct)* 
fy "embrace all"* (dharani) 


HA general (inclusive) states of 


mindfulness 

MEE penetrates to general 
understanding" 

f IR general vow 

EA astute wisdom* 


WE  omniscience; [the wisdom 
of] sarvajna* 

be 753% the sea of omniscience 
(sarvajna)* 

HE lucid and penetrating* 

SG ZA fully awake; suddenly* 

Eh 5K big become fully awake* 

S618 lucid, open* 

EIS wide awake* 

EA amply successful* 

PR shortcut* 

HE convert, turn* 

$8 Hj turn toward clear insight* 

tafiti receive permission to 
preach the Dharma 

HIRI turning the pulse and 
turning the spirit" 

#8 fa(22)—E Cakravartiraja, world 


ruler* 
ig] world ruler (cakravartin)* 
Ly turn and change, 
transformation* 


RA $t benighted and dull* 
flk+x dark ignorance and 


delusion* 
RE. dark enlightenment* 

fag Lí& ordinary tortoise whose 
sight is darkened* 

falaai#6i meditation masters with a 
dark enlightenment* 

A frailty* 

A examine one by one* 


Eni ^F smear characters* 
EH [six] days of fasting, 


ceremonial days, 
auspicious days 

WERA hair of a tortoise and horns 
of a rabbit 


itz PK “forest” [of virtues]* 
HEJER stream-enterer [who 
realizes] the denial of both 


[extremes]* 

£E ji dual currents 

£824) 4H both are lucidly and clearly 
illumined 


€ERH?E-H both emptiness and 
existence are illumined* 

taz both emptiness and con- 
ventionality are illumined* 

ft 724% [final] nirvana [of the 
Buddha] under the twin 
[sala] trees* 

TUR mental objects; flourishing 
of conditions; encountering 
cognized objects* 

S M. notions that arise through 
contact with external 
objects* 

S WULE) the flow of conceptual 
notions that arise from con- 
tact with external objects* 

WOR) annihilationism 

Mr 5d, HF, [extreme, mistaken] view 

of annihilationism and 
nothingness* 

7E empty as if annihilated* 

if path of severance 

(prahana-marga)* 

Ezma ultimate severance of 


delusions* 

Efi enlightenment of 
severance* 

BE S the light (“spirit”) of the 
sun* 


BK f. 
METAS 


TER A 


A UR 
i 
Ed 


a 


aH 
ak 
a 
aa 
TE 
BE 
HG 


BE GU 


HES? 


E 


return to the gist (purport)* 
relying on this gist for their 
tendency* 

goal is one* 

paying homage to the 
Buddha(s) 

rules of propriety* 

filtering out the negative* 
Medicine King 
(Bhaisajya-raja) 
treasure-house (garbha)* 
tranquility (santi)* 
teaching that conceals the 
truth 

defeating the scattered 
[delusions (through prac- 
tice for the self)] and enter- 
ing [the realm of] perver- 
sions [to save others]* 
agreeable embellishments* 
mistaken confusion* 
unobstructed with regard 
to words* 

person at the periphery [of 
the Buddha Dharma]* 
extreme views 

limits* 

borderline realm* 

limited and unlimited” 
extreme offences (parajika) 
sublimity of liberation* 
unity and diversity; sepa- 
rate yet intermingled* 
stage of separation 
(liberation) from desires 
shadow of the whip 
shimmering flame fanned 
by the wind* 

candle in the wind* 
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E BI E, 


EK 
mE 


32/5: Bi Bil 


ARIE FP 


SRT 


HE Fl) 


exhortations for 
cultivating* 

petition [the Buddhas] 
Vairocana 

expansive and far- 
reaching” 

Vatsiputriya" 

deluded concentration 
[meditation without 
wisdom]* 

fatuous delusion* 
ignorance, passion, and 
biased (perverted) views* 
coarse cot 

bound by shackles* 

fix your thoughts [on 
reality] and have them 
emerge spontaneously 
fixing [ones thoughts] on 
reality (dharmadhatu) as the 
object [of contemplation] 
fixing the true aspect [of 
reality] as the object [of 
contemplation]* 

demon (raksasa) 


He HR Moy (SHE eclipse; "the hand of 


LBL 


WL AL ES pie 


fi 25 fh BE 


Ràhu-asura"* 

Tripitaka Teachings 
Bodhisattva of the 
Tripitaka Teachings 
secluded [forest] 
monastery (aranya, 
samgha-arama) 

a place in the forest [for 
ascetic practice] (aranya)* 
consciousness (vijriana)* 
properly know causes and 
conditions* 

place [of the concentra- 
tion] of consciousness* 
conscious spirit* 


1902 


di 


uum 
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discern the obscure* 
the wisdom of [human, 
conceptual] consciousness* 


EE the place of the inexhaust- 


ibility of consciousness 
[second level of the form- 
less realm]* 


ak 3% TE the concentration 


RRS 
ant 1 AE 


(samadhi) of the inexhaust- 
ibility of consciousness [the 
second level of the realm of 
formlessness]* 

the mental skandha* 
knowing what is 

conducive to and what 
obstructs [attainment]* 
differentiating the 
medicine* 

attest; attestation of 
enlightenment; 
illumination* 

level of enlightenment* 
realizing the fruit [of 
Buddhahood]* 

realizing the [true] aspect 
[of reality] 

attesting to (illuminating) 
the truth [of emptiness]* 
the wisdom of 
illumination* 

illumined [the truth of] 
non-arising* 

attestation of the path [of 
enlightenment]* 
icchantika; those who 

have no "seeds" to attain 
buddhahood* 

warped (perverted) views 


adorn and purify the 
meditation chamber 


$8 AMEA eradicate and transcend 
[the idea of] fundamental 
[Being] 

KENJEE treasure-torch dharani 

LI place of treasures* 

MEME "swelling tumors and 
protruding wens"* 


ct [fundamental ignorance] 
persists and endures* 

ite repentance* 

Bu? purification through 
repentance” 

23 ignorance, stupidity* 

Ax discursive evaluations* 

* awareness, enlightenment; 
"examination" (vitarka)* 

Loy: become aware of and 
know* 

Ax see "seven components of 
awakening" 

$3 —Bk samadhi of awakened 
thoughts 

Au awakening of 
enlightenment* 


Hix T awaken your consciousness 
and [attain] clear under- 
standing* 

[REE] [all negative] notions and 
perceptions; conceptual 
examination and reflection 
(vitarka-vicara) 

A8 5 [mistaken] notions and 
perceptions through the 
flourishing of [negative 
mental] conditions* 

Wa buddhahood of everyone 
you meet 

WA function in response to 
objects as you come in con- 
tact with them* 


BT son of Sakyamuni* 
$5 Fai iron cakravartin* 
ESI argumentative quarrels* 


8E 


HE 
HASIR 


HEKI IE 


PIT Jaa BD 


ie Ht 


[Chinese] unicorn* 


encompass, collect* 
collect the mind 
(thoughts)* 

collect your thoughts and 
contemplate precisely* 
comprehensive [and inclu- 
sive] and to analyze [and 
make distinctions]* 
embrace" 

scholars of the She-lun 
applying [the various forms 
of practice] as needed; 
covering all [four] corners; 
nailing down all corners; 
covering your bases* 
comprehensive 
classification* 

[three meanings of] tentative 
conventional [teachings] 
led to the real [teachings]* 
approach of the tentative 
and the drawing out of the 
real* 

tentatively entice* 
tentative wisdom* 
tentative disease* 

tentative and real 

tentative design 

tentative capacity 

enrich and benefit* 

dark and profound” 
demonic deeds (forces)* 
demonic forces as objects 
[of contemplation] 
demonic temptations 
(agitations)* 

demonic giving* 


KREIRA the realm of demons and 
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2 ai E. 


Be 


the realm of Buddha are 
indivisible* 

tempting realms of Mara” 
Mara 


alter, change, transform” 
changes and 
transformations* 

rebirth in the [everchanging] 
world of transmigrations* 
rebirth by transformation 
change* 

reading and reciting 
(chanting)* 

reading, chanting, listening 
to, and studying [the 
scriptures]" 

penetrating insight* 


attend to studies* 
inclusively applying [the 
various forms of practices] 
as needed; covering all 
[four] corners* 

essence* 


fe & A 7EÉR essential emptiness of 


inti 


TS TH 


TS UR IE 


form, realizing emptiness 
by contemplation of 

the practice [of the Shared 
Teachings of realizing the 
emptiness] of essence* 
essential emptiness, 
contemplation of 

know the essence [of 
emptiness]* 

essence of dharmas [as 
empty]* 

features of the essence; 
essential mark* 

cessation as embodying 
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(experiencing) the truth 
[of emptiness]; cessation as 
realizing the essence of the 
true [that is, emptiness]* 
[see "three types of 
cessation’ | 

fe BR essential principle; 
principle of the essence* 

ringed realize (penetrating) 
insight into the essence* 

j85£1HJIR differ from an essential 
[understanding] and 
correspond to conceptual 
understanding* 


24 

B contemplation, insight; 
"reflection" (vicára) 

BUT UBER contemplating objects 
as inconceivable* 

BLL contemplating thoughts; 
contemplation; contempla- 
tion of the mind; the mind 


of contemplation 

LORA contemplation of perfect 
understanding" 

Bk the peace of 
contemplation* 

BT practice of contemplation, 


contemplative practice* 

BifTBU ^ identity in contemplative 
practice 

BUE contemplative wisdom 

BP gate of contemplation 

= Avalokiteśvara* 

Ei$iíT:E contemplation, teaching, 
practice, and attestation of 
enlightenment* 

BUE wisdom of contemplation* 


PLE 
AR 
BLAS BL 


BR 


WR RE 


PLR E 


BE 


penetrating insight* 
illuminating 
contemplation* 

wisdom that illumines [the 
true nature of reality]* [see 
"three tracks"] 
contemplate with attention; 
contemplate thoroughly 
thoroughly contemplate 
the Dharma teachings 
one-by-one over time” 
contemplative 
understanding* 

objects of contemplation* 
contemplation, training, 
discipline, and cultivation 
contemplative wisdom; 
wisdom based on 
contemplation 

examine through 
contemplation* 

the illumination of 
contemplation” 

the insight of 
contemplation* 


BAL 242 manifestation and 


HUE 


25 
Ws 
S 
BRER 


30 
Be BE SH 


emergence of a Buddhas 
bodhi-wisdom* 
manifesting the positive* 
manifest teachings” 
manifest contemplation 


parallel correspondence* 
naturally luxuriant* 
Udraka (Ramaputra) 


jaws of a black dragon* 


Glossary of T'ien-t'ai/Tendai Terms 


O 2017 Paul L. Swanson 


This glossary is an ongoing project. There are still many gaps for it to bea com- 
plete glossary of T'ien-tai/Tendai terms. The terms are based primarily on the 
contents of the Ta chih tu lun K^ Eža (T no. 1509, 25.1-756), Fa-hua hsüan-i 
pb iF Mt BE EY 3€ (T no. 1716, 33.681-814), Mo-ho chih kuan BER ILM (T no. 
1911, 46.1-140), T'ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan KRG) ER (T no. 1915, 46.462-474), 
T'ien-tai ssu-chiao-i KGW (T no. 1931, 46.773-780), Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu 
ifi Ei $& (T no. 1934, 46.793-824), and Tendai hokke shügishü RRETA% (T 
No. 2366, 74.263-281), with relevant terms from sütras such as the Lotus Sutra 
Whit Mt HEE (T no. 262, 9.1-62) and Mahaparinirvana Sütra KAZIT K (T no. 
375, 12.605-852), and other texts listed in the Sources. 


The entries are arranged by English term in alphabetical order. 


( ) indicates alternate translation or reading, or original Sanskrit 
[ ] indicates additional information 


French terminology and definitions from works by 
Jean-Noél Robert and Etienne Lamotte 


Basic Pattern of Entries: 


English term *** 
Chn. Chinese reading (Wade-Giles; Pin-yin) Jpn. Japanese reading 
Frn. French translation/term 
Skt. Sanskrit term 
Def: definition in English 
Def-Frn. definition in French 
Ref. major references in T’ien-tai-related works 
see also: related terms 


A 


ability to receive BE3Z 
Chn. neng chi; néng qi Jpn. nokai 
Def: the varying capacities of sentient beings to practice, and eventually to 
realize awakening. 


1905 
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Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a-b 


absolute Mf¥ 

Chn. chü tai; jué dài Jpn. zettai 

Frn. absolu 

Def: Chih-i uses the term "relative" to refer to a sense of something (e.g., 
for cessation and contemplation) that is in contrast to or with respect to 
a comparable or opposite item. The term "absolute" is used to indicate its 
intrinsic meaning without regard to or in contrast to something else. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696b13-c24; Mo-ho chih-kuan 21c21-22b20 

see also: relative 


absolute subtlety 1& fft) 


Chn. chii tai miao; jué dài miào Jpn. zettaimyo (zetsudaimyo) 
Def: that which is subtle or sublime in itself, and not in contrast to that which 
is crude. 


Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696c24-97b3 
see also: relative subtlety 


actual repentance 24 

Chn. shih tzan; shi chan Jpn. jisan 

Def: repentance in deed; the actual performance of confession, or repentance 
of offences, in contrast to “ideal repentance,’ or repentance in principle. 
The ceremonial performance of praises, worship, chanting of sütras, and so 
forth involved in ritual repentance. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779218; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c22 

see also: ideal repentance 


acquired qualities (57% 
Chn. hsiu te; xii dé Jpn. shutoku 
Frn. maintiennent les attributs 
Def: virtuous qualities attained through practice, in contrast to inherent 
qualities. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a25-c8 
see also: inherent qualities 
adapted [teachings] Bii 
Chn. jung t'ung; rong tong Jpn. yuzu 
Frn. l'intention d'intégrer 
Def: "adapted" or "fused" teachings, a characteristic feature of the fourth 
Prajna Period, where distinctions such as "great" and “small” are removed, 
or fused, and the intention is to "integrate" the teachings. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 775a23; Gishu, 74.268c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 97c17-98a10 


adorn and purify the meditation chamber Ais; 9j 
Chn. yen ching tao chang; yan jing dao chang Jpn. gonjo dojo 
Frn. orner et purifier le Lieu de pratique (d'Eveil) 
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Def: a common step in preparing for meditation or ritual practices; one of 
the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1436-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 950a25-b7 

see also: Lotus Samadhi 


adornment of virtue f&f& dE RE 

Chn. fu te chuang yen; fü dé zhuáng yan Jpn. fukutoku shogon 

Frn. les ornements des mérites 

Skt. punya-sambhara 

Def: an Abhidharma term, but Chih-i refers to its use in the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra where it speaks of two adornments of a Buddha, 
that of wisdom and virtuous qualities (the other five perfections 
[paramita]). For Chih-i, this is the “condition” [necessary but not sufficient 
cause] for Buddhahood. 

Ref. Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.767b15-c2 ; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a9-10; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 11c13, 42a8, 53c19 

see also: adornment of wisdom 


adornment of wisdom ^E Sitik 


Chn. chih huei chuang yen; zhi hui zhuang yán Jpn. chie shogon 

Frn. lornement de la sagesse 

Skt. jfiana-sambhàra 

Def: an Abhidharma term, but Chih-i refers to its use in the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra where it speaks of the “two adornments” of a 
Buddha, that of wisdom and that of virtuous qualities (the other five per- 
fections [pdramita]). According to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, the $rávaka, 
pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattvas up to the ninth bodhisattva stage are 
adorned with virtue, but only the highest bodhisattvas and the Buddhas are 
adorned with wisdom. For Chih-i, this is the final “cause” of Buddhahood. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.767b15-c2; Fa-hua hsiian-i, 695a9-10; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 11c13, 4249, 53c18 

see also: adornment of virtue; perfect in the adornment of mastery 


adventitious afflictions & HE 

Chn. ke chen; ké chén Jpn. kyakujin 

Skt. *agantukaklesaprahana 

Def: an expression for passionate afflictions (klesa) found in the Vimalakirti 
Sutra. In Chih-i's scheme of things, these “adventitious afflictions” refer 
to the surface passionate afflictions that must be severed first, before one 
attempts to sever the deeper afflictions such as fundamental ignorance. 

Ref. Vimalakirti Sūtra, 14.545a28; Mo-ho chih-kuan 7012 

see also: fundamental ignorance 


aggregates (skandha), sense entrances (ayatana) and sense realms (dhátu), as 
objects [of contemplation] BRA FI% 
Chn. yin ju chieh ching; yin ru jié jing Jpn. on-nyü-kai-kyo 
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Skt. skandha-àyatana-dhatu 

Def: the first of the ten objects of contemplation, the discussion of which 
takes up more than a third of the entire contents of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
See Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329): "This refers to the five skandhas, the twelve 
ayatanas, and the eighteen dhatus ... this ching is believed to be ever pres- 
ent, whether being contemplated or not.’ 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 49b, 51c-101¢ 

see also: ten objects of contemplation 


alaya-consciousness Bj HB 

Chn. a-li yeh; à lí ye Jpn. araya 

Skt. alaya-vijiána 

Def: the "store consciousness.” A concept of the Yogacara school, which 
taught the existence of an underlying consciousness, a "pre-consciousness;' 
that unifies into one experiential whole all the diverse operations of con- 
scious activity. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a26 


all wisdom contained in a single thought — SHE S 

Chn. i nien hsiang ying huei; yi nian xiang ying hui Jpn. ichinen sóó no e 

Frn. la Sagesse conforme d'une seule pensée 

Skt. eka-[citta-]ksana-prayukta-prajfia (samayukta-prajna) 

Def: one thought in which all insight and wisdom are united. The wisdom 
of Buddhahood in the Shared Teachings. For all wisdom to be contained 
in a single thought. Where your mind or thoughts correspond to reality as 
emptiness. 

Def-Frn. cette expression signifie quen une seule pensée (=instant) le bodhi- 
sattva se trouve parfaitement conformé (musho shitai) et se débarrassé 
de toutes les imprégnations des passions. Cest l'ultime instant précédant 
l'Eveil pour les bodhisattva de cette doctrine, qui contraste avec les 34 
pensées (sanjüshi-shin) par lesquelles doivent passer les bodhisattva de la 
doctrine des trois corbeilles. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 777c23-24; Gishü, 74.281b 


analogy of the color of milk 
Def: an analogy in the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra that illustrates the inability of 
non-Buddhists to understand the Dharma, just as a blind person cannot 
truly know the color of milk even if compared to a shell, rice, snow, or a 
white crane. 
Ref. Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, 688c15-23 


analogy of the three [stages of] illumination = Falk 
Chn. san chao yii; san zhao yu Jpn. sanshoyu 
Frn. les trois lieux illuminés 
Def: an analogy from the Avatamsaka Sutra that the rising sun first illu- 
mines the highest peaks (the preaching of the sūtra at the time of Buddha's 
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enlightenment), then illumines the dark valleys (the preaching of Hinayana 
doctrines at Benares), and finally illumines the wide plains (preaching the 
vast Mahayana teachings); a way of classifying the Buddhas teaching that 
overlaps with the analogy of the five flavors (from the Mahaparinirvana 
Sütra). 

Def-Frn. d'abord les hauts sommets (kozan =U), puis les vallées (yikoku K 
$), et enfin la plaine (heichi Ft); cette dernière phase est divisée en trois 
afin de faire correspondre cette comparaison aux 5 périodes; a) shokuji & 
=Æ, l'heure de repas du matin; b) guchüji BFR, "ensoleillement"; c) shdgo 
IE^F, midi; cette dernière heure correspondant au goût du nectar. 

Ref. Avatamsaka Sūtra, 9.611-631 

see also: five flavors 


analytical method 71 
Chn. hsi fa; xi fa Jpn. shakuho 
Def: an analytical method of "breaking down" that involves only an analysis 
and negative breaking down of conceptualizations, passions, delusions, and 
so forth; Chih-i criticizes it as an inferior method of contemplation, or real- 
izing emptiness at the level of the Tripitaka Teachings. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2421 


analyzing [phenomena] to realize emptiness, contemplation of {REA ]2e 8 

Chn. hsi [fa ju] kung kuan; xi [fa ru] kong guan 

Jpn. shaku[ho nyu] kukan (shakushiki nyükü ?rt& AZ) 

Frn. contemplation analytique de la vacuité 

Def: to analyze phenomena and conclude that they are empty; the method 
of realizing emptiness at the level of the Tripitaka Teachings. 

Def-Frn. malhabile parce quelle ne parvient à la vacuité que par l'analyse 
de la forme. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695b29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7a25-28; Gishü, 74.266a 

see also: essential emptiness 


animals KERA 
Chn. pi mao tai chiao; pi máo dai jido Jpn. himo taikaku 
Def: the animal kingdom; lit., " [creatures with] fur and horns”; by extension, 
those who are beast-like and lacking in wisdom. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776a23 
annihilationism Ef[i&] ki, 
Chn. tuan [mieh] chien; duan [mié] jian Jpn. dan [metsu no] ken 
Frn. nihilisme 
Skt. uccheda-drsti 
Def: 1. the mistaken (materialistic) view that everything is annihilated at 
the time of death. “Nihilism” or “annihilationism” in contrast to the view 
that the soul lives on forever (“eternalism”); 2. to sever deluded views; 3. in 
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the Ssu-chiao-i, the awareness of transiency aroused through the apparent 
"death" of the Buddha. 

Def-Frn. opinion prónant la non-existence de toute autre dimension que le 
monde phénoménal; cest, avec lopinion opposée, sasvata-drsti. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 775c12 

see also: eternalism 

appropriate joy 58 E 

Chn. suei hsi; suí xi Jpn. zuiki 

Frn. complaisance 

Skt. anumodana 

Def: joy experienced over the good of others; rejoicing appropriately over the 
good qualities or positive experiences of others; one aspect of the fivefold 
repentance. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98b11-22; Ta chih tu lun, 25.269c-270b 

see also: fivefold repentance 


approximate understanding 17.55 
Chn. shih chieh; si jié Jpn. jige 
Frn. fumée d'analogie de l'Eveil 
Skt. *purvasvabhava 
Def: that which resembles, simulates, or approaches true understanding. the 
fourth level of the Six Identities. 
Ref. Gishü, 74.264c17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 111c13 
see also: Six Identities 


arhat Bay $E: 


Chn. a luo han; à luo han Jpn. arakan 

Frn. arhat 

Skt. arhat 

Def: one who has attained ultimate sagehood (at least according to the 
Hinayàna tradition). One who has killed the traitor of passions, one who 
will have no more rebirths, and who is worthy of homage. 

see also: four fruits 


arhat (killer of enemies [“bandits”]) 4x R 
Chn. sha chieh; sha zéi Jpn. setsuzoku 
Skt. ari + han 
Def: lit. “to kill bandits”; an etymological derivation of “arhat?” 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 777a12 


arousing of evil and defiled karma AREK, BHA 
Chn.-yu lou erh yeh, e hsi yi; you lou è yè, éxiyin Jpn. uro akugo; akushi’in 
Frn. les mauvais fruits découlement; les mauvaises causes (semblables) 
Def: that which causes beings to be reborn in the four evil destinies. 
Ref. Gishü, 74.271b8 
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arousing [the aspiration for] the thought (of bodhi-wisdom) [tE] Ù 
see: aspiration for enlightenment 


asaru medicine M H(G) [*Bhumea lacena] 

Chn. a po lo yo; à pó luó yào Jpn. abara yaku 

Skt. asaru, apra 

Def: a potent medicine that should be tempered with water; an analogy for 
the role of bodhicitta before undertaking strenuous practices. A simile from 
the Avatamsaka Sütra: "It is analogous to the asaru (or apra) medicine PIE 
w% —first one takes pure water [before drinking it]. Bodhicitta is also like 
this. All bodhisattvas, in cultivating various practices, at the very begin- 
ning— before anything else— [arouse bodhicitta].” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9c20; Avatamsaka Sūtra, 9.779b6-11 


aspiration for enlightenment (awakening) 3£49 (9) SEL.) 
Chn. p'u t'i hsin (chu fa hsin) pu tí xin (chu fa xin) 
Jpn. bodaishin (shohosshin) 
Frn. la pensée d'Eveil 
Skt. bodhicitta 
Def: lit, "the mind of bodhi[-wisdom]"" The initial volition, intent, or hope to 
attain enlightenment or awakening. For those of the Perfect Teaching, the 
first level of the ten stages of abodes. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2a4, 4a18—11a13 
see also: ten abodes 
A$vajit EE (I gk.) 
Chn. o p'i (a shuo shih) è bèi (à shuo shi) Jpn. Atsuhi (Asetsuji) 
Skt. Asvajit 
Def: Lit., one of the first five disciples of the Buddha; one of the “five mendi- 
cants.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 73b4; Ta chih tu lun, 25.136b-137a 
see also: [Ajfata-]Kaundinya and the five mendicants 


atom BE HE 
Chn. lin hsii; lin xà Jpn. rinkyo 
Skt. paramánu 
Def: “next to nothingness,’ that is, the smallest particles or elements of 
existence. The Abhidharma idea that existence can be reduced to succes- 
sions of extremely basic elements (dharmas). Also written KEE, “dust- 


like atom.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32a23 


attachment to mistaken views HHX 
Chn. chien chii; jian qu Jpn. kenju 
Skt. drsti-paramarsa 
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Def: to be attached to a mistaken, inferior view, and wrongly think that it is a 
superior or correct view; one of the “five [mistaken] views.’ 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776b25; Mo-ho chih-kuan 138c12 

see also: five mistaken views 


[the delusion of] attachment to outer characteristics HU+H[3X] 
Chn. ch'ü hsiang [huo]; qu xiang [huò] Jpn. juso [waku] 
Def: the delusion of being attached to the idea that nirvana and samsara are 
different or completely separate. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776b23 
see also: deluded views and attitudes 


attachment to precepts [of prohibition] WIJ 
Chn. chieh [chin] chii; jie [jin] qu Jpn. kai [gon] ju 
Skt. silavrata-paramarsa; sila-bhatupadana 
Def: over-reliance on ascetic practice and blind adherence to the precepts; 
one of the “five [mistaken] views.” 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776b25; Mo-ho chih-kuan 40021, 138c12 


attainment of awakening upon aspiring for enlightenment f£ X iE s 
Chn. pien cheng cheng chüeh; bian chéng zhéng jué Jpn. benjo shokaku 
Def: that supreme awakening, the attainment of Buddhahood, is completely 
assured when one first aspires for awakening or enlightenment. The iden- 
tity of bodhicitta and supreme awakening. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 129b16; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 774c23; Avatamsaka Sutra, 449c 


auxiliary methods Bik P1 

Chn. chu-tao fa-men; zhu dao fa mén Jpn. jodo hómon 

Frn. auxiliaires de l'Eveil 

Skt. bodhipaksya 

Def: ancillary techniques designed to assist realization of the path; ritual pro- 
cesses and other meditative techniques that are useful in helping you realize 
the goal of your practice. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18c12, 43b16, 104c6 


avaricious desire and bodhi-wisdom are indivisible A El Fiz 
Chn. tan yü chi pu ti; tan yu ji pu tí Jpn. tonyoku soku bodai 
Def: indivisibility of passionate desires (such as greed) with bodhi-wisdom; 
the idea that desires and wisdom cannot be separated (though they are not 
“identical”). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18b2 
see also: passionate afflictions are indivisible from prajna-wisdom 


Avatamsaka Period SEES 
Chn. hua yen shih; hua yán shi Jpn. kegon-ji 
Frn. la période de lornamentation fleurie 
Def: according to the T'ien-tai classification scheme, the preaching of the 
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Avatamsaka Sutra for three weeks immediately after the Buddha's enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi tree. 

Def-Frn. durant les 21 premiers jours qui suivirent son Éveil, Sakyamuni 
exposa l'Avatamsaka Sütra, lequel donne son nom à cette période: ce texte 
est considéré comme cumulant doctrine réelle et circonstancielle, doctrine 
parfaite et doctrine particuliére et, pour la méthode, comme relevant du 
"subitisme^ Mais le Buddha avait trop présumé des capacités de ses audit- 
eurs et ceux-ci restérent hébétés, comme des sourds-muets. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


Avici hell Ro 5 (5 [8]) HL EA 
Chn. a pi (wu chian) ti yü; à bí (wú jiān) di yù Jpn. abi (muken) jigoku 
Frn. lenfer sans intervalle 
Skt. avici 
Def: the Avici hell; the lowest and most painful of the various Buddhist hells; 
the hell “without interval” between sufferings. 
Ref. Gishü, 74.270c28 


B 


basic purpose [for Sakyamuni] to appear in this world Hitt Z3 

Chn. chu shih pen huai; chi shi bën huai Jpn. shusse no hongai 

Frn. "intention originelle" 

Def: The fundamental or original reason for a Buddha to be born in this 
world, that is, in order to save beings, lit. "to destroy the basis [of passions 
and attachments] or fundamental [ignorance] and transcend the [mun- 
dane] realm.” 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 775b17 


beasts #44 
Chn. pang sheng; pang shéng Jpn. bosho 
Skt. tiryag-yoni 
Def: the beasts, animals; one of the six destinies; lit. "that which is born or 
lives on its side.” 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776a22 


benefical actions flfT 
Chn. li hsing; li xíng Jpn. rigyo 
Skt. artha-carya 
Def: one of the four methods used to induce people to convert to the Bud- 
dhist path. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b5-8 
see also: four inducements 
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beyond words E EB 
Chn. yen yü tao tuan; yan yu dao duan Jpn. gongo dodan 
Skt. sarva-váda-caryà-uccheda 
Def: “the way of words and discourse is severed.” A phrase frequently used 
by Chih-i to express reaching the point where one can only admit the inad- 
equacy of verbal expression and conceptual understanding. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3b25, 21b7, 54b27, 59b15; Ying-lo ching, T 24.1019c23; 
Avatamsaka Sütra, 9.424c4; Ta chih tu lun, 25.71c7-8 
see also: discursive thought is inadequate 
"birth-body" ^E X 
Chn. sheng sheng, shéng shen Jpn. shojin 
Def: The body one is born with in this world. Your physical body. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1a24 


blessings & 
Chn. en; en Jpn. on 
Def: the good influences, or “grace,” of the Buddha or Dharma. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b21 


[samsara, like a] boat that flows with the current MAW A} 
Chn. shun liu chou; shun liú zhou Jpn. junru bune 
Def: the flow of the current, an image for samsara; we float along the current 
of life and death as a boat flows with the current. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779219; Mo-ho chih-kuan 49b6 


bodhisattva of the Distinct Teachings 5l £j 3 p 
Chn. pieh chiao p'u sa; bié jiào pusa Jpn. bekkyo bosatsu 
Frn. les bodhisattva de la doctrine particulière 
Def: bodhisattvas who practice according to and understand at the level of 
the Distinct Teachings; e.g., they practice the gradual-and-successive or 
progressive method of cessation and contemplation. “The ten suchlikes of 
the bodhisattva of the Distinct Teachings is discussed in terms of their cul- 
tivation of the Middle Way as a practice of progressive contemplation? 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694; Gishü, 74,271c15-23 
see also: three types of bodhisattvas 
bodhisattva of the Shared Teachings 3x2 BE 
Chn. tung chiao pu sa; tong jiào pú sa Jpn. tstigyd bosatsu 
Frn. les bodhisattva de la doctrine commune 
Def: bodhisattvas who practice according to, or follow, the Shared Teachings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694; Gishu, 271¢9-14 
bodhisattva of the six perfections KE # pi 


Chn. liu tu pu sa; liù du pú sa Jpn. rokudo bosatsu 
Frn. les bodhisattva des six paramita 
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Def: a bodhisattva of the Tripitaka Teachings, characterized as one who spe- 
cializes in the practice of the six perfections (paramita). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a4, 130c3-7 


bodhisattva of the Tripitaka Teachings = RIR] Be 
Chn. san chang [chang chiao] pu sa san zàng [zàng jido] pú sa 
Jpn. sanzo [zokyo] bosatsu 
Frn. les bodhisattva des trois Corbeilles (troisiéme) 
Def: bodhisattvas who practice according to, or follow, the Tripitaka Teachings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694; Gishü, 271c4-9 
bodhisattvahood as an object [of contemplation] 3% 
Chn. pu sa ching; pu sa jing Jpn. bosatsu kyo 
Def: The tenth of the ten objects of contemplation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 49b 
see also: ten objects of contemplation 


body of recompense $8 Zr ($8 fb) 
Chn. pao sheng (pao fo); bào shen (bào fó) Jpn. hdjin 
Frn. en corps de rétribution 
Skt. sambhogakaya 
Def: the body of the Buddha with which the blissful reward of enlightenment 
is enjoyed. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6b6-c1 
see also: triple body [of the Buddha] 


body of wisdom 2$ & 


Chn. huei sheng; hui shen Jpn. eshin 

Def: the cumulative accumulation of wisdom; the wisdom of a buddha. In 
T 'ien-tai, the content of the highest levels of enlightenment, that is, the 
stages of “equivalent to awakening” %4% and "sublime awakening” $5 5& 
(see Chart 1). 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 778c22 


bonds of karma are indivisible from liberation 4381 fik 
Chn. chieh yeh chi chieh t'uo; jié ye ji jié tuo Jpn. ketsugó soku gedatsu 
Def: the indivisibility of the bonds of karmic deeds and the liberation of the 
Buddha, which are inseparable (yet not identical). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2a9 
see also: samsara is indivisible from nirvana, passionate afflictions are indivis- 
ible from prajfid-wisdom 
both are lucidly and clearly illumined ££ 8377 Hj 
Chn. shuang chao fen miao; shuang zhao fen ming Jpn. sosho bunmyo 
Def: for both aspects of emptiness and conventionality to be illumined 
through the practice of contemplation. The first compound #8 (lit., "both 
illumined") appears almost fifty times in the Mo-ho chih-kuan and often 
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modifies the compounds “emptiness and conventionality" ÆR, “emptiness 
and existence" 24, or “the two truths.” Thus it appears to be an impor- 
tant technical term for the simultaneity of the twofold aspects of reality, 
whether that is expressed as “mundane and real truth" or “emptiness and 
conventionality.’ 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 18a16 and 25, 83c19 and 25, 88b26-c15, 101a6 

both-walking-and-sitting samadhi 4517-45 — Bk 

Chn. pan hsing pan chuo san mei; bàn xing ban zuo san mèi 

Jpn. han-gyo han-za zanmai 

Frn. samadhi mi-assis mi-marché 

Def: one of the Four Samadhis. Includes methods of cultivating contempla- 
tion that involve various activities, such as the Vaipulya repentance practice 
of ritual purity, or the Lotus Samadhi, focused on practices based on the 
Lotus Sütra. Lit., "half-walking-and half-sitting samadhi,’ but the content 
of the practice indicates inclusion of "both" walking and sitting types of 
samadhi, not literally “half-and-half? 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13a24-14b25 

see also: Four Samadhis 


Brahma heaven XX 
Chn. fan tien; fan tian Jpn. bonten 
Skt. Brahma, brahmadeva, brahmaloka 
Def: the personification of the basis of origin of all things; also his dwelling 
place. One of the twenty-five realms of existence. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776a14 
see also: twenty-five realms of existence 


brahma (noble, pure) mind £C 
Chn. fan hsin; fan xin Jpn. bonshin 
Def: an advanced state of mind wherein you cultivate the four virtues 
tft (brahma-vihara) of kindness (maitri), compassion (karuna), joy 
(mudita), and equanimity (upeksa). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4b16 
see also: four boundless demeanors 


Buddha nature {tt 

Chn. fo hsing; fó xing Jpn. bussho 

Frn. la nature de buddha 

Skt. buddhata, buddhatva, buddhavamsa, buddha-gotra, buddha-dhatu 

Def: 1. the innate ability or potential to attain buddhahood; buddhahood 
inherent in all beings; the essence of buddhahood. The capacity for 
enlightenment, given the right conditions. 2. the ultimate nature of reality, 
synonymous with other terms that attempt to describe the indescribable, 
such as “suchness,’ “the true features (of reality); and the Dharma realm. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53ff.; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c10 
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see also: threefold Buddha nature 


Buddhahood in the future & 3E pi. fib 
Chn. tang lai cheng fo; dàng lái chéng fó Jpn. torai jobutsu 
Skt. samparayika 
Def: the attainment of Buddhahood in the future, in a later life. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779c20 


Buddhahood of everyone you meet Am £j Tí] 
Chn. chu hsiang tuei mien; chu xiang dui mian Jpn. sokukoó taimen 
Def: the universal Buddhahood of all beings; lit., “among all you come into 
contact with,’ there is no one who is not (at least potentially) an enlight- 
ened being. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779a25 


C 


capability #4 
Chn. chi i; ji yí Jpn. kigi 
Def: the capacity of a sentient being; to preach in accordance with the 
listeners’ capability to understand. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 777a23 


capacity for understanding [—3& HRTE HEAR, TRE 

Chn. [san cheng] ken hsing, chi ken, ken chi [san chéng] gen xing, ji gen, gen ji 

Jpn. [sanjo] konjo, kikon, konki 

Frn. prédisposition 

Def: the natural or inherent capabilities (of those in the three vehicles) for 
understanding; spiritual endowments or potential. 

Def-Frn. la faculté de compréhension des étres, leur prédisposition à recevoir 
lenseignment d'un buddha. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 775a5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19a17 


cessation Ik 

Chn. chih; zhí Jpn. shi 

Frn. quiescence; l'arrét; fixant (sa pensée) 

Skt. Samatha 

Def: to concentrate and still or calm the mind. To stop or put an end to delu- 
sions and passionate afflictions. Both the action of stilling and calming the 
mind, and the quiescence attained thereby. Usually paired with “contempla- 
tion? In the Mo-ho chih-kuan (21b6-c5), Chih-i explains the relative sense 
of cessation (in contrast to the "absolute" meaning [21c21-22b20]) in terms 
of three meanings: stilling &, stopping f¥, and cessation in contrast to non- 
cessation Ej A4* 1E IE. Chih-i also points out that to explain this term “many 
other sütras and treatises also use the [technical] terms ‘complete [lit. "far"] 
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separation E, or non-abiding MÈ, 'non-attachment" 4^, "uncon- 
ditioned" #4, “quiescent extinction $i, 'non-discrimination 4^7 5l, 
dhyanic concentration ##, and the rejection ¥, removal BR, or abandon- 
ment #8 [of passions and delusions]" [T 46.22b22-25]. 

Def-Frn. le samatha est la fixation de pensée (cittaikagrya) [Lamotte]. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21b12-23c12 

see also: contemplation, cessation-and-contemplation, threefold cessation, 
threefold contemplation 


cessation-and-contemplation (calming and insight) 1-33 

Chn. chih-kuan; zhi guan Jpn. shikan 

Frn. quiescence et contemplation; l'arrét-contemplation 

Skt. samatha-vipasyana 

Def: for Chih-i, the broad category of Buddhist practice that includes all 
practices and methods used to attain the goal of Buddhahood. The attain- 
ment of cessation-and-contemplation is like being able to see to the bottom 
of a pond when the water is still and clear of obstructions. 

Def-Frn. sommairement, le Samatha est la fixation de pensée (cittaikagrya); 
la vipasyand est la compréhension correcte (bhüta-prativedha) [Lamotte]. 

Ref. :Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21b12-23c12; 

see also: cessation, contemplation, threefold cessation, threefold contemplation 


Chandaka $% 

Chn. che ni; ché ni Jpn. Shatoku 

Def: Sakyamuni’s servant and charioteer before he left home to seek the 
path. Chandaka accompanied Gautama (before he became Sakyamuni) on 
the night of his "great departure" as he rode his horse out of the palace at 
Kapilavastu; Chandaka stayed behind with the horse as Gautama cut off 
his hair and left for the forest. After Sakyamuni's enlightenment, Chandaka 
joined the Buddhist Sangha, though it is said that he was known for his 
arrogance and pride for being a member of the Sakya clan. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 74a2-6 


circular altar [E18 

Chn. yüan tan; yuán tán Jpn. endan 

Def: a circular mandala with twenty-four images prepared for the practice of 
the Vaipulya (repentance) Samadhi. According to the the Fang-teng chan- 
fa, these twenty-four figures are the ten Buddhas (of the ten directions), the 
ten Buddha-kings, the bodhisattva Puspaküta, the monk "Roaring Thun- 
der,’ the maha tan-ch'ih dharani (taught in the sūtra), and Sariputra. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b2; Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, 46.945a9—12; Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra, 21.650b20-21; Fang-teng chan-fa, 46.797b13-17 


circumambulate [a Buddha image] 2% 


Chn. jao hsüan; rao xuán Jpn. nyose 
Frn. faire les circumambulations 
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Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi, 
that is, circumambulating a Buddha image. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1426-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 953b29-c15 

see also: Lotus Samadhi 


circumstantial recompense fk$& 
Chn. i pao; yi bao Jpn. eho 
Frn. fruit de rétribution indirecte 
Def: the world itself, our environment, the place of our dwelling, this envi- 
ronment wherein one is born due to past deeds. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2bs5, 114214 
see also: direct karmic retribution 


cleansed 7&ik 

Chn. tao tai; táo tài Jpn. tóta 

Frn. filtrer 

Def: to filter; rinsed, washed, selected; a characteristic feature of the fourth 
Prajna period. 

Def-Frn. filtrer les attachements aux choses gráce à la révélation de la Vacu- 
ité; cest la phase de "transmission de l'héritage"; aprés avoir pris conscience 
de la Vacuité des phénomènes, les auditeurs peuvent avancer à un stande 
supérieur. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a24; Gishü, 268c5 and 18 


clumsy deliverance 1ili 


Chn. chu tu; zhuo du Jpn. setsudo 

Def: the Hinayàna form of salvation; a realization of emptiness that involves 
analysis and extinction rather than a direct realization; the attainment of 
mere cessation and not the insight of contemplation; in contrast to the 
skillful deliverance of a bodhisattva or Buddha. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23c29, 130c17 

see also: skillful deliverance 


coarse cot {ER 

Chn. sheng ch'uang; shéng chuáng Jpn. josho 

Frn. siége de corde 

Skt. pitha 

Def: lit. “rope bed (chair) One of the eighteen articles that a monk is 
allowed to own, as defined in the Vinaya with certain restrictions. In the 
Ssu-fen lü (T 22.937b4-6), for example, the Buddha allows a sick monk to 
make such a bed or chair, and to use any kind of "rope" except for those 
made with animal skins or hair. Chih-i calls for the use of this item for the 
constantly-sitting samadhi. In light of Chih-i's instructions, however, this 
item must be different from its Indian model. Given the difficulty of sitting 
cross-legged in a “chair, this may refer to a kind of flat stand or dais such as 
those seen in a Zen temple. If it does refer to a “chair; it would have to be 
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large enough on which to sit cross-legged, or perhaps have only a back and 
not any armrests. 
Def-Frn. siége ou lit de corde tressée, selon le modéle indien traditionnel. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 11b4 


color of the mountains and the taste of the sea are always the same 
LLL ig e PR ED 
Chn. shan hai se wei wu erh wu pieh; shan hai sé wei wú èr wú bié 
Jpn. sankai shikimi muni mubetsu 
Def: lit, “the color and taste of the mountains and sea are neither two nor 
distinct”; common Buddhist images for the equality of all dharmas; that 
good and bad phenomena are equally empty. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18b7; Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 12.805a-b; Ta chih tu 
lun, 25.752a5-b 
combined, singular, contrastive, encompassing 3&1H 33 
Chn. chien tan tuei tai; jian dàn dui dai Jpn. kentan taitai 
Frn. de cumul, simple, de confrontation, d'accompagnement 
Def: in T'ien-tai, the characteristic features respectively of the first four peri- 
ods: 1. combined—the Avatamsaka (a combination of perfect and distinct 
teachings); 2. singular—the Agamas ( "only" Hinayàna); 3. contrastive—the 
Vaipulya (the Mahayana in contrast or opposition against the Hinayana 
teachings); and 4. the encompassing—the Prajíià (the teaching of sinyata, 
which encompasses all the previous teachings). 
Def-Frn. Les rapports entre les quatre doctrines et les cinq périodes: 1) Lors 
de la premiére période, celle de l'Ornamentation fleurie, sont enseignées à 
la fois la doctrine parfaite et la doctrine particuliére, elle est donc dite “de 
cumul"; 2) La période du Parc des Daims ne voit que la doctrine des trois 
Corbeilles, cest pourquoi elle est dite "simple"; 3) Pendant la période de 
sütra développés les quatre doctrines sont exposées et confrontées les unes 
aux autres, doü son nom de "confrontation"; 4) A la période de la Sagesse 
est enseignée la doctrine parfaite, mais accompagnée des doctrines com- 
mune et particulière, ce qui explique son surnom "d'accompagnement. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 682b9-10; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b23 


come together & A 


Chn. huei ju; hui ru Jpn. enyu 
Frn. (des doctrines subite et graduelles enseignées) antérieurement et les 
confondit. 


Def: For the Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct Teachings to “open and enter" or 
"flow into" and be absorbed by the Perfect Teaching. To "flow" like a river 
into the sea; to unite. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b11 


[unity of] common person and sage JL E[— 80] 
Chn. fan sheng [yi ju]; fan sheng [yi ru] Jpn. bonsho (ichinyo) 
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Frn. les étres saints et profanes [sont l'ainsité unique] 

Skt. *prthagjana-arhat 

Def: the underlying unity of the common ignorant person and the enlight- 
ened sage (arhat), that they share the same reality. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c25 

common prajfià [teachings] Jt 4E 

Chn. kung po jo; gong bàn ruo Jpn. gà hannya 

Frn. la sagesse commune 

Def. prajfià-wisdom that is common to or shared among the various Four 
Teachings; on the other hand, there is prajrid-wisdom that is unique 7^3€ 
ME to bodhisattvas of the Distinct Teachings. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 738a9-10, 811¢14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31¢14, 74c23, 140a28 


complete extinction, samadhi of RE Æ 
Chn. mieh chin ting; mié jin ding Jpn. metsujin jo 
Skt. nirodha-samapatti 
Def: an attainment of complete cessation of all thoughts and desires. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36c14 
complete teachings ifi 4x 
Chn. man tzu chiao; man zi jiào Jpn. manji kyo 
Frn. mots complets, entiers 
Def: "full words" in contrast to "half words" or letters; complete teachings; 
the Mahayana teachings, in contrast to lesser, incomplete teachings. 
Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 653c-655b, 379c; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775217; Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, 703c10, 694b 
see also: incomplete (half) [teachings] 


completing cause TIN [1ATE] 
Chn. liao yin; lido yin Jpn. rydin 
Frn. les causes de compréhension 
Skt. jfiapaka-hetu 
Def: 1. ratio cognoscendi; if a is the reason for realizing b, then a is the ratio 
cognoscendi for b. 2) the cause for aspiring to Buddhahood; in T'ien-tai, 
the function of prajfiá-wisdom as one of the threefold qualities of Buddha 
nature. The attainment of wisdom as the completing cause of Buddha 
nature. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a6; 742ff.; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
23b11 
see also: threefold Buddha nature, direct cause, conditional cause 
concentration of no-conceptions JF78#% 
Chn. fei hsiang ting; fei xidng ding Jpn. hiso jo 
Frn. la concentration de non-notion 
Def: a state of concentration achieved through the practice of yoga in which 
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all thoughts and conceptions cease. A state achieved by Sakyamuni while 
practicing under Udraka Ramaputra. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40c11 


concentration (samadhi) that is the realization of the inexhaustibility of 
emptiness 22 $3 RE 

Chn. kung wu pien chu ting; kong wu bian chu ding 

Jpn. kū muhensho jo 

Skt. àkasa-ánantya-ayatana-samadhi 

Def: the first level of attainment in the realm of formlessness. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71b3; Graded Terms, T 46.675a18-b14 

see also: four concentrations on emptiness 


conditional cause f&[IX [4,14] 
Chn. yiian yin; yuán yin Jpn. en'in 
Def: practices or conditions, specifically those that bring about wisdom, as an 
aspect of Buddha nature. One of the types of threefold Buddha nature. 
see also: threefold Buddha nature, direct cause, completing cause 


conscious being & 
Chn. han shih; hán shí Jpn. ganjiki 
Skt. bhüta 
Def: "endowed with consciousness"; sentient beings, livings beings. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b1 


consoling analogies ‘ath 
Chn. wei yii; wé yu Jpn. iyu 
Def: the consoling remarks that can be made to a sick person, as in the 
remarks by Vimalakirti with regard to his own “disease.” 
Ref. Vimalakirti Sutra, 14.544c17-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan 75c29 


constant abiding of nature and marks [of the Buddha] tETH?É f: 
Chn. hsing hsiang chang chu; xing xiang chang zhu Jpn. shdso jojü 
Frn. la nagture et les caractéres (de buddha) demeurent éternellement 
Skt. bhàva-laksana 
Def: "nature" and “mark”; the inherent reality and the phenomenal manifes- 
tation; in T’ien-t'ai the permanent reality and unity of inherent nature and 
phenomenal existence; the inherent nature of this world. 
Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sutra; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780213 
constant abiding of this world 14875 f£ 
Chn. shih chien hsiang chang chu; shi jiān xiang chang zhu 


Def: that this phenomenal world is also “permanent” and equal to the world 
of the Buddha. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b27; Lotus Sutra, 9.9b 
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constant dwelling of the truth (tathata) &^& (Bn f:) 
Chn. chen chang (chen ju chang chu) 
zhén chang (zhen ru chang zhu) 
Jpn. shinjo (shinnyo joju) 
Frn. ainsité demeurent éternellement 
Def: the realm of nirvana, permanent reality, the constant abiding of 
suchness 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c10 
constantly quiescent # {BA 
Chn. chang heng chi jan; chang héng ji ran Jpn. jogo jakunen 
Def: constantly, permanently quiescent, constantly at peace—a defining char- 
acteristic of samadhi. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780c9 
constantly-sitting samadhi #744 — BK 
Chn. chang chuo san mei; chang zuó san mèi Jpn. józa zanmai 
Frn. samadhi assis 
Def: one of the Four Samadhis. A method of Buddhist practice wherein one 
sits in meditation for a period of ninety days. Also referred to as "single- 
practice samadhi.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 11a28-12a18 
see also: single-practice samadhi 
constantly-walking samadhi #4T=5 
Chn. chang hsing san mei; chang xing san mèi Jpn. jogyo zanmai 
Frn. samadhi de la marche perpétuelle 
Def: one of the Four Samadhis. A method of Buddhist practice whereby one 
concentrates on and chants the name of Amitabha (Jpn. Amida) while cir- 
cumambulating for a period of ninety days. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12a19-13a23 


[ordinary] constituent samsara 2j xe 7E 

Chn. fen tuan sheng szu; fen duàn sheng si Jpn. bundan shoji 

Frn. renaissances délimitées 

Def: the afflictive “birth and death of fixed [karmic] allotments”; the ordinary 
cycle of birth-and-death experienced by deluded beings, in contrast to the 
"rebirth by transformation" that is beyond conceptual understanding, a 
type of rebirth experienced by those who have severed all delusions. 

Ref. Srimaladevi Sūtra, 12.219c; Mo-ho chih-kuan 7c28, 20a26, 86c11 

see also: rebirth by transformation 


[ten] constituent virtuous qualities 3x 4&2 E 
Chn. chih-lin kung-te; zhi lin gong dé Jpn. shirin kudoku 
Def: in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, these virtues are summarized in ten types: 1. 
empty Æ; 2. clear BB; 3. stable (concentrated) Œ; 4. wisdom #; s. good 
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mind € 6. flexibility F$; 7. joy $; 8. bliss #8; 9. the realm of liberation 
BELLE FR; and 10. correspondence +H. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 42b13, 119b3-7, 128217 


contemplate with attention H% 


Chn. kuan cha; guan chá Jpn. kansatsu 
Def: to contemplate with full awareness and concentration, to contemplate 
thoroughly. 


Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5c10 
see also: illumine and contemplate thoroughly 


contemplating thoughts; contemplation of the mind $ù 

Chn. kuan hsin; guan xin Jpn. kanjin 

Frn. la pensée contemplative 

Def: 1. in T'ien-tai, the practice of contemplation. More specifically, the con- 
templation of thoughts themselves, to concentrate on specific thoughts; 
the contemplation of the mind (either and both as the subject or object of 
contemplation). 2. a general term for Buddhist practice. 3. the practice of 
contemplation that results in the experience of direct insight, which serves 
as authoritative for understanding and interpreting the Buddhist tradition. 
4. the subject of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, specifically the section on “proper” 
or “correct” contemplation that begins in the fifth fascicle and continues to 
the end of the work. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52b2ff. 

see also: contemplation, cessation-and-contemplation 


contemplation (insight) 8X 

Chn. kuan; guan Jpn. kan 

Frn. contemplation 

Skt. vipasyana 

Def: the practice of concentration or meditation to attain wisdom. Both the 
practice of contemplation and the insight gained thereby. In the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (21c5-c21), Chih-i explains the relative sense of contemplation 
(in contrast to the “absolute” meaning [21c21-22b20]) in terms of three 
meanings: piercing through A, penetrating insight #1, and contempla- 
tion (insight) in relative contrast to non-contemplation (non-insight) €f 
7. #191. Chih-i also gives the following terms as areas covered by kuan: 
"knowledgeable insight" 4154 (*jfiana-darsana), “awakened insight" BRA, 
"clear consciousness” FAs, “wisdom” 4 S, “complete illumination" F8 7, 
“penetrating insight" 355€ (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 22b25-26]. 

Def-Frn. la vipasyaná est la compréhension correcte (bhüta-prativedha) 
[Lamotte] 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21b12-23c12 

see also: cessation, cessation-and-contemplation; threefold cessation, three- 
fold contemplation 
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contemplation of evil E% 


Chn. érh kuan; é guan Jpn. akukan 

Def: to contemplate evil thoughts and desires as they arise in the mind. A 
type of contemplation recommended for the "neither-walking-nor-sitting 
samadhi.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17b16-18b22, 89b8-9 


contemplation of impurity 7-18 82 
Chn. pu ching kuan; bu jing guan Jpn. fujokan 
Frn. la contemplation de l'impur 
Skt. asubha-bhavana 
Def: to contemplate the impurity of this life, such as contemplating the decay 
of corpses, the impurity of the physical body, and so forth. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 45b3, 93a8—-19, 121a-122b 
see also: nine considerations, ten considerations 


contemplation of the conventional R 

Chn. chia kuan; jiá guan Jpn. kekan 

Frn. la contemplation de la conditionnalité 

Def: to contemplate provisional existence or reality, that things, though 
empty, have provisional or conventional existence. One of the threefold 
contemplations. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 748c25-749a1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 25b29-c3, 37b10-11, 
37€3, 55b13-17, 63b29, 104b20, 111211, 131b6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c7 

see also: threefold contemplation, entering (realizing) the conventional from 
emptiness 


contemplation of the [supreme] Middle Way 38[5 — #2] #8 

Chn. chung tao [ti yi yi] kuan zhong dao [di yi yi] guan 

Jpn. chüdo [dai-ichigi] kan 

Frn. la contemplation [de la Vérité supréme] de la voie médiane 

Def: contemplation of all things as simultaneously empty of substantial Being 
and yet having conventional existence; contemplation of the Middle Way 
as the supreme truth, or contemplation of the supreme truth as the Middle 
Way; contemplation of all things as "neither this nor that" and beyond ver- 
balization and conceptualization. 

see also: threefold contemplation 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 732a29-b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 25c2-4, 55b16, 104b21, 
111419, 128b22 


contemplation, training, discipline, and cultivation #4 Œ 1% 
Chn. kuan lien hsün hsiu; guan lian xün xiu Jpn. kan ren kun ju 
Frn. contemplation, entrainement, imprégnation, et exercices 
Def: various types of Buddhist practices. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719b10, 720a9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3a7, 36b5, 121c29 
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contemplative wisdom WR (REES) 

Chn. kuan hui (kuan fa chih huei); guan hui (guan fa zhi hui) 

Jpn. kane (kanbo chie) 

Frn. sagesse contemplative 

Def: the prajfiad-wisdom based on, or gained through, contemplation of 
dharmas ("factors of existence"). 

Def-Frn. la sagesse qui procède à l'examen des facteurs dexistence par la mise 
en pratique des méthodes de méditation. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b1; Gishü, 74.264b 


controlling, rectifying, and stabilizing (concentrating) ME 
Chn. t'iao chih ting; tiáo zhi ding Jpn. cho-choku-jo 
Def: Chih-is gloss in the Mo-ho chih-kuan for “samadhi”: “That called 
samadhi refers to controlling, rectifying, and stabilizing (concentrating) 
[the mind or your thoughts], based on a passage in the Ta chih tu lun, T 
25.110b24. It is possible that three terms are chosen because the Chinese 
transliteration of “samadhi” is — BE, lit. “three mysteries.” The original 
Sanskrit word samādhi has no connotation of the number “3,” but it does 
mean "concentration" or “one-pointedness of mind,’ as these three terms 
indicate. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 724210; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a25-26 
see also: samadhi 


conventionality; conventional (provisional) [existence] fE 
Chn. chia; jiá Jpn. ke 
Frn. la conditionnalité 
Skt. prajnaptirupadaya 
Def: that all things, though empty of substantial Being, have a conventional 
or provisional reality. 
see also: emptiness, the Middle, threefold truth 


copper cakravartin $$ [the stage of] 

Chn. tung lun; tong lun Jpn. dorin 

Def: the second level of six “wheel-turning kings” as described in the Jen- 
wang ching and the Ying-lo ching; in terms of the Six Identities this corre- 
sponds to the level of “partial realization of the real truth" TERARI. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 18b10, 67a16, 90a17, 99b17, 100c13, 104c23, 126c24, 
128c27, 129b1; Jen-wang ching, T 8.826b-829a; Ying-lo ching, T 24.1016a 

see also: identity in partial realization 


[contemplation of] counting your breaths & (3X) 
Chn. shu hsi [kuan]; shu xi [guan] Jpn. susokukan 
Frn. décompte des respirations 
Def: a form of contemplation or aid to concentration that consists of count- 
ing your breaths. One of the basic approaches or aids to concentrative 
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meditation. One of the "six subtle gates" of meditation, and "five contem- 
plations for putting the mind at rest? 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 45b18; Liu-miao fa-men, 46.549b4 

see also: six subtle gates, gate [method] of counting your breaths, five con- 
templations for putting the mind at rest 


D 


daily activity (&^E E3 
Chn. chih sheng chan yeh; zhi sheng chán yè Jpn. jisho sangyo 
Def: the activity of worldly life; business; occupations that sustain life. 
Ref. Lotus Sütra, 9.50a23-24; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 683a6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10c8 
dark and pale i&iX 
Chn. nung tan; nóng dàn Jpn. nótan 
Frn. "densité" de la saveur 
Def: the contrast between the superior and the inferior, such as food, medi- 
cine, and teachings: thick or thin, rich or meagre, thick or diluted. 
Def-Frn. le lait est moins condensé que les autres états de son traitement et 
ainsi tenu pour inférieur; on pourrait donc penser que le Kegon est inféri- 
eur aux doctrines qui le suivent, ce qui nest pas le cas. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c23; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 807b21-23, 810b2-3; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 76b2, 78b19 


dark destinies W£ 
Chn. yu tu; you tu Jpn. yuto, yuzu 
Def: the three evil destinies of hell, beasts, and hungry ghosts. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40a19 
see also: three evil destinies; six destinies [of transmigration]; ten destinies 


days of fasting #H 

Chn. cha-jih; zhdiri Jpn. sainichi/saijitsu 

Skt/Pali. uposatha 

Def: days of fasting, ceremonial days, auspicious days; the eighth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty-ninth, or thirtieth day of the month; the six 
fast days (uposatha) used for ritual purification, repentance, and (for lay 
people) deliberate maintaining of the eight basic precepts. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b6, 14c26 


death suffered by ordinary mortals 47 #25 
Chn. fen sheng szu; fen duan si Jpn. bundan shi 
Def: the ordinary death experienced by deluded beings in the samsaric realm 
of distinctions, in contrast to the “rebirth by transformation,’ the death 
experienced by those who have severed all delusions. 
Ref. Srimaldadevi Sūtra, 12.219c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20226 
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see also: rebirth by transformation, [ordinary] constituent samsara 


[Period of the] Deer Park HE 9i[F¥] 

Chn. lu yüan [shih]; lù yuan [shi] Jpn. rokuon [ji] 

Frn. (la période) du Parc des Daims 

Def: the Deer Park at Mrgadava (modern-day Benares) where, according to 
the T'ien-t'ai scheme, the Buddha went three weeks after his enlightenment 
and preached the Hinayàna teachings for twelve years; the second of the 
Five Periods of T’ien-t'ai; also called “Agama Period" (the period of the five 
Agamas). 

Def-Frn. le Buddha abaisse donc le niveau de son enseignement pour 
adapter aux faibles facultés de ceux qui lécoutaient et ce fut la seconde 
période, comprenant les douze années durant lesquelles furent exposées les 
quatre Agama, ce qui explique le terme d'Agon-ji sappliquant aussi à cette 
période. Cest essentiellement une époque de transition au cours de laquelle 
les êtres obtus sont attirés vers la Voie, “période de séduction,” et elle est 
pratiquement synonyme de doctrine des trois Corbeilles. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c10-11; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696b19-25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
90C21, 128b5-6 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


defiled ignorance %75 41 


Chn. jan wu wu chih; ran wü wu zhi Jpn. zen'ma (zeno) muchi 

Frn. méconnaissance pollutante 

Skt. klista, samklista 

Def: the passions of this triple world, which are like a polluted ignorance. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b21 


defined precepts EIX 

Chn. che chieh; zhé jiè Jpn. shokai 

Skt. *prajfiapti-savadhya 

Def: the precepts or moral behavior that has been explicitly defined by the 
Buddha or in the Buddhist texts. In contrast to “natural morality,” conduct 
that is good or bad in itself, whether or not it is defined in the Buddhist 
precepts. 

see also: natural morality 


definitive analysis 4E fil 
Chn. ting pan; ding pan Jpn. johan 
Def: a definitive analysis or interpretation. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777b21 


deliberate (conditioned) cultivation [of means] £&15[7; 1%] 
Chn. yüan hsiu [fang pien]; yuan xiu [fan biàn] Jpn. enshu [hoben] 
Frn. pratiques à objet [de caractére expédientiel] 
Def: the conscious and deliberate practice of gradual, successive contempla- 
tion; in contrast to the "true" or real spontaneous practice of contemplation. 
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Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 703b18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 87a11, 117b18 
see also: real cultivation 


delight of meditation atk 
Chn. chan yüeh; chán yué Jpn. zenetsu 
Frn. la joie extatique de la méditation 
Def: the joy, ecstasy, or delight you experience through the practice of 
meditation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 42a24-b2, 47b23-c19 
see also: joy of the Dharma 


deluded views and attitudes (conceptions) Fi (fifi): 

Chn. chien ssu (fan nao) huo; jian si (fan náo) huò Jpn. kenji (bonno) waku 

Frn. des égarements des vues et pensées 

Def: all the explicit mistaken views and attitudes (conceptions) or emotions, 
that is, the passions that afflict human beings. The first of the three catego- 
ries of delusions. 

see also: [deluded] views and attitudes, minute delusions, delusion of igno- 
rance, three categories of delusions 


delusion of [fundamental] ignorance #3% 
Chn. wu ming huo; wú ming huò Jpn. mumyo-waku 
Frn. les égarements de l'ignorance 
Def: see "fundamental ignorance" 


delusions of this realm FA 

Chn. chieh nei huo; jié néi huó Jpn. kainai waku 

Frn. égarements mondains 

Def: the delusions and mistaken views and thoughts of this triple world; the 
cause for rebirth in samsara. Synonymous with "deluded views and atti- 
tudes.” 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b24 

see also: deluded views and attitudes 


demon ££ 

Chn. lo cha; luo cha Jpn. rasha 

Frn. ogres 

Skt. raksasa 

Def: demonic beings, though in some cases (see Lotus Sutra, chapter 21), they 
can act as protectors of the Dharma; personifications of evil or delusions, 
e.g., the passions and mistaken views. The Mo-ho chih-kuan refers to the 
story of two demons (of passions and mistaken views) which tempt people 
to break the precepts, comparing the temptations to making holes in the 
bag that one is using to float across the sea. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 38a16-b15; Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.673c18—674a29 
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demonic forces as objects [of contemplation] R $2 

Chn. mo shih ching; mó shi jing Jpn. maji kyo 

Def: The fifth of the ten objects of contemplation. Hurvitz (329): "Devils, 
especially I$vara, alarmed by the spiritual progress being made by the 
practitioner, assume forms visible to his mind's eye and attempts to distract 
him. This distraction is often so effective that the practitioner is obliged to 
begin again with the first objects." 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 114c22-117a23, Hsiao chih-kuan, 46.470b1-471b1 


determined single-mindedness i&5E —.L 
Chn. chüeh ting i hsin; jué ding yixin Jpn. ketsujo isshin 
Def: a high level of singlemindedness. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 48b17-18 


deviant (mistaken) views 7% 5i, 

Chn. hsieh chien; xié jian Jpn. jaken 

Frn. les vues perverses 

Skt. mithya-drsti 

Def: mistaken and dangerous metaphysical ideas; views that are the oppo- 
site of, or obstruct the attainment of, enlightenment. The objects of con- 
templation expounded in the final section 7 of the seventh chapter of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 131025-140c19 

see also: five mistaken views 


dha # (4) [Siddham letter] 

Chn. cha; cha Jpn. da (cha) 

Skt. dha 

Def: The syllable dha represents the last in a series of forty-two syllables of 
the Siddham-Sanskrit alphabet that are equated in the Paficavimsati and 
Ta chih tu lun with various thematic permutations of the liberative wisdom 
of the nonarising of dharmas. Regarding this final syllable, Ta chih tu lun 
says (25.4092): “One who hears it realizes that all dharmas are incapable 
of being attained. There are no letters beyond dha.” Chih-i, following a 
precedent first established in Hui-ssu's Ssu-shih-erh tzu-men (Gates of the 
forty-two syllables), matched the forty-two syllables from a to dha with 
the forty-two ranks of the Ying-lo ching and Avatamsaka Sutra to describe 
a set of bodhisattva stages for the path of the Perfect Teaching. Just as all 
syllables are permutations of the primal syllable a, so each of the forty-two 
stages from arousing the thought of enlightenment to full Buddhahood 
is simply a further intensification of the original insight of nonarising on 
which the path is founded. Thus progress toward Buddhahood is marked 
not by qualitative changes in insight or stage but by a seamless maturation 
or intensification of the insight that brought forth the first arousing of the 
thought of enlightenment. Although in quality it is no different from the 
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first letter, a, the last letter dha represents the final culmination of the path 
in the achievement of Buddhahood (see Stevenson, 129-30, note 8). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 3b13, 129a5; Ta chih tu lun, T 25.409a 

see also: forty-two letters 


dharani FERE 

Chn. tuo luo ni; tuó luó ni Jpn. darani 

Frn. souvenance 

Skt. dharani 

Def: an incantation that is the idealization of a Buddhist principle in a verse 
or phrase, and that contains spiritual power. A device to help you retain 
the teachings you have heard, or to bring out good qualities. Chih-i often 
defines dharani in terms of a device to uphold or keep good and hinder or 
get rid of evil. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9727-14, 98c10; Ta chih tu lun, 25.268a1-b4 


dharani for destroying evil karma" WEEE 

Chn. po erh yeh tuo luo ni; pò è yè tuó luó ní Jpn. haakugó darani 

Def: one of three dharani from the Sütra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara used 
in the liturgical repentance; this dharani has the power to destroy the 
obstacles of karma. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a25-29; Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, 
20.35a22-23 

see also: three obstacles 


dharani for eliminating poison and restraining harm RE SERIE 

Chn. hsiao fu tu hai tuo luo ni; xiao fu du hai tuo luó ni 

Jpn. shofuku dokugai darani 

Def: one of three dharani from the Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara used 
in the liturgical repentance; this dharani has the power to destroy the 
obstacles of karmic recompense. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a25-29; Sūtra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, 20.35a4— 
15, 22-23 

see also: three obstacles 


dharani of six-syllable phrases KÆ FE REJE. 


Chn. liu tzu chang chü tuo luo ni; liù zi zhang ju tuo luó ni 

Jpn. rokuji shoku darani 

Def: one of three dharani from the Sütra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara used in 
the liturgical repentance; this dharani has the power to destroy the obsta- 
cles of passionate afflictions. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a25-29; Sūtra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, 20.36a6-12 

see also: three obstacles 


Dharma body iz: 
Chn. fa sheng; fá shen Jpn. hosshin 
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Frn. le corps de Loi 

Skt. dharmakaya 

Def: one of the “three bodies” of the Buddha. The body of the Dharma; the 
essence of reality; the fundamental, beginningless, and endless truth. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c12 

see also: three kinds of [Buddha] body, triple body [of the Buddha] 


Dharma eye i£:Bii 

Chn. fa yen; fá yán Jpn. hdgen 

Skt. dharma-caksus 

Def: one of the "five eyesights.” Insight into dharmas or phenomena; to see 
things as they are. Endowed with this insight, bodhisattvas perceive phe- 
nomena correctly and are thus able to help sentient beings in the mundane 
world. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 25a5 

see also: five eyes 


[ten] dharma realm[s] [t RER 

Chn. [shih] fa chieh; [shi] fa jie Jpn. [ju] hokkai 

Skt. dharmadhatu 

Def: 1. the totality of reality, and 2. the ten realms or “destinies” (Skt. gati) 
of human existence, from hell to Buddhahood; these two meanings are 
closely interconnected in Chih-is thought. In the Fa-hua hsüan-i this term 
is explained as follows: “[These ten destinies] are all called ‘dharma realms’ 
for three reasons. First, all ten are based on the dharmadhatu, for there is 
no dharma outside the dharmadhatu. Therefore all of them taken together 
are referred to as the ‘ten dharma realms. Second, these ten various dharma 
realms are classified distinctly and thus are not the same. Their causes and 
results are distinct and there are differences between ordinary ignorant 
people and sages. Therefore, with this in mind, they are called [distinct] 
‘realms. Third, these ten {dharma realms] are all identical with the dharma- 
dhatu and include all of reality. All of reality is included in hell and does 
not transcend this destiny.... The same is true for all destinies up to and 
including the Buddha realm. The ten dharma realms are all based on the 
dharmadhatu; that which is based depends on the basis; this is the under- 
standing of the realm of emptiness. Each realm of the ten realms being 
distinct is the realm of conventional existence. To say that all ten realms are 
the dharmadhatu is the realm of the middle. I have made these distinctions 
to facilitate understanding, but to understand it correctly and put it into 
words [one must say that] ‘emptiness is identical to conventional existence 
and the middle. There is [ultimately] neither one nor two nor three.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i 693c7-16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52¢9-53a10 

see also: ten destinies (realm) 


Dharmakaya Mahasattva EAL 
Chn. fa sheng ta shih; fa shén da shi Jpn. hosshin daishi 
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Skt. *dharmakaya-mahasattva 

Def: in T’ien-t'ai tradition, bodhisattvas from the initial stage of the first 
stage of ten abodes to highest enlightenment are be called “Dharmakaya 
Mahasattvas,' or “great beings of the Dharma body.” 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c19-20 

see also: forty-one bodhisattva stages 


dhyana of [six] supranormal powers and [three illuminating] insights 1% PARĘ 

Chn. tung ming chan; tong ming chan Jpn. tsumyo zen 

Def: the stages of dhyana meditation that follow the sixteen types of superior 
meditations. In the Graded Themes, Chih-i lists these as the four dhyana 
stages, and what appear to be the four concentrations on emptiness, and 
explains their content with reference to The Great Collection of Sutras (T 
no. 397). The realization of these stages of dhyanas results in the attainment 
of the six supranormal powers and the three illuminating insights. 

Ref. Graded Themes, 46.674c6-675b19; Fa-hua hstian-i 719a26; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 121a16 

see also: sixteen superior [meditations], six supranormal powers, three illu- 
minating insights, four dhyana stages, four concentrations on emptiness 


direct cause 1E AMATE] 

Chn. cheng yin; zhéng yin Jpn. shoin 

Frn. les causes principales 

Def: in T'ien-tai, one of the three aspects of Buddhahood, that is, the func- 
tion of the Dharma body as one of the threefold qualities of Buddha nature 
inherent in all beings; the direct cause for the attainment of Buddhahood. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c22 

see also: threefold Buddha nature, conditional cause, completing cause 


direct karmic recompense 1E £& 
Chn. cheng pao; zhéng bao Jpn. shobo 
Def: the karmic recompense of a specific body and mind induced by your 
own deeds in the past. Our body and mind; a sentient being; this life, 
which is the result of deeds in past lives. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b4, 114a15 
see also: circumstantial recompense 


Dirghanakha K/K 

Chn. chang chao; chang zhuá Jpn. choso 

Def: the story of Dirghanakha (“long-clawed”) is given in the prologue to 
the Ta chih tu lun, where Dirghanakha does not agree with teachings of the 
Buddha; this is part of the seventeenth of twenty reasons for the Buddha to 
preach prajfiaparamità, and is often cited as an example of wrong-headed 
thinking in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.61b18-62a28; Fa-hua hstian-i 780c14-16; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 40c13, 62c8, 66a11, 68a11, 133b11, 138b14 
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discursive thought is inadequate {TRR 

Chn. hsin hsing chu mieh; xin xing chu mié Jpn. shingyo shometsu 

Skt. citta-pravrtti-sthiti-nirodha 

Def: "the locus of discursive thought is annihilated" or "the activities of the 
mind become quiescent and [all passions] extinct.” A phrase used fre- 
quently by Chih-i to express reaching the point where one can only admit 
the inadequacy of verbal expression and conceptual understanding. Often 
used in tandem with the phrase "beyond words.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3b25, 21b7, 54b27, 59b15; Ying-lo ching, 24.1019c23; 
Avatamsaka Sütra, 9.424c4; Ta chih tu lun, 25.71c7-8 

see also: beyond words 


disease as an object [of contemplation] 74 B3% 
Chn. ping huan ching; bing huan jing Jpn. byokan kyo 
Def: the third of the ten objects of contemplation in Chapter 7 of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329) comments: “The extreme agitation [from 
contemplating the klesas] may lead to bodily illness.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 106a19-111c21 
see also: ten objects of contemplation 
disposition #7 
Chn. chi fen; qi fen Jpn. kibun 
Def: the stage or attitude of one inclined to accept the Buddha Dharma and 
practice the Buddhist path (specifically cessation-and-contemplation), 
before entering the five preliminary grades of the disciple. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i 70758; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51b14, 67218 
see also: five preliminary grades of the disciple 


Distinct advancing to Perfect [B] 4:7) 
Chn. yüan chieh pieh; yuán jie bié Jpn. en sho betsu 
Frn. la doctrine parfaite entée sur la particuliére 
Def: to make a quantum leap, or progress, from the level of the Distinct 
Teachings to that of the Perfect. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i 703c5, 770a28 


distinct and progressive threefold truth fa Hf = iif 
Chn. ke li san ti; gé li san di Jpn. kyakureki no santai 
Def: the three truths of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle as dis- 
tinct from each other and involving a progressive insight; in contrast to the 
threefold truth as perfectly integrated. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i 682a24 
see also: perfectly integrated threefold truth 


distinct interpretation BUR 
Chn. pieh chih; bié shi Jpn. besshaku 
Frn. exégése particulière 
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Def: the "distinct" interpretation of something, in contrast to the “general,” 
"shared" or “common” interpretation. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 697b22 

see also: shared (common) interpretation 


distinct states of mindfulness 5!) #8[48] SÆ] 

Chn. pieh hsiang [hsiang] nien chu [chu]; bié xiang [xiang] nian chu [zhu] 

Jpn. bess6 nenjo [ju] 

Frn. le degré des fixations de l'attention sur le caractére propre 

Skt. svalaksana-smrtyupasthana 

Def: the stage after advancing past the five meditations for putting the mind 
at rest. The stage where one, through mindfulness, overcomes the four 
obstacles. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.749c28, 776c29 

see also: five contemplations for putting the mind at rest, four mindfulnesses, 
general states of mindfulness, three levels of acquiring erudition 


Distinct (Separate) Teachings 5i] 

Chn. pieh chiao; bié jiao Jpn. bekkyo 

Frn. la doctrine particuliere 

Def: one of the fourfold teachings in the T'ien-tai doctrinal classification 
scheme. The teachings of the Buddha meant specifically or distinctly for the 
bodhisattva, apart from the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings. Mahayana, not 
Hinayàna teachings; that is, only for bodhisattvas and not for those of the 
two vehicles of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. Representative texts con- 
taining this teaching include the Avatamsaka Sutra, Ying lo ching, Jen wang 
ching, Suvarnaprabhdasa Sutra, and Dasabhumika, and is expounded in the 
Awakening of Faith and Mahayana-samgraha. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. T 46.774c9, 778a24ff.; Gishü, 74.266c-267b 

see also: Fourfold teachings 


distinct [teaching] that includes the perfect [Bl 3& — 5l 
Chn. yüan chian yi pieh; yuan jiàn yi bié Jpn. en'ken ichibetsu 
Def: teachings that contain the Perfect Teaching but are mostly the Distinct 
Teachings; specifically the Avatamsaka Sutra. 


distinct transformation [of bodhisattvas] 5!)(t 

Chn. pieh hua; bié hua Jpn. bekke 

Frn. conversion séparée, salut particulier 

Def: the “distinct” conversion or transformation of bodhisattvas of the Dis- 
tinct Teachings. In answer to why this Teaching is called “distinct,’ Gishin 
answers, “The Ta chih tu lun clarifies the prajria-wisdom that is unique 
to bodhisattvas. When the Vaipulya sütras and the Paficavimsati Sutra 
were preached, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas also heard it but the 
bodhisattvas were distinctly transformed.” 

Def-Frn. On voit donc qu'avec cette doctrine (la doctrine particuliere), on 
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séléve davantage dans le grand véhicule, par comparaison avec la doc- 
tineprécédente, “première porte du Mahayana,’ ou les trois véhicules pra- 
tiquaient ensemble, méme si les bodhisattva seuls en retiraient pleinement 
les fruits. 
Ref. Gishü, 74.266c26-29 
divine eye KIR 
Chn. tien yen; tian yan Jpn. tengen 
Skt. divya-caksus 
Def: the eye or eyesight that is able to see things that a normal, physical eye 
cannot perceive. One of the five types of eyes or eyesights. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 35a18 
see also: five eyes 
dragon king RE E 
Chn. lung wang; long wang Jpn. rya-6 
Frn. des dragons 
Skt. naga-raja 
Def: technically not a dragon but a mythical Indian creature closer to a snake. 
The translation “dragon” follows the meaning of the Chinese characters. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2b12, 57b1; Avatamsaka Sütra, 9.440b16-441a5 


dream kings # t. 
Chn. meng wang; méng wáng Jpn. mu-o 
Def: a group of twelve figures mentioned in the Great Vaipulya Dharani 
Sutra, one of which should appear in a dream to a practitioner before he is 
allowed to proceed with undertaking the Vaipulya Samadhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 13b-c; Great Vaipulya Dhdrani Sūtra, 21.642a6—15 


drum stained with poison BBR, BBR 
Chn. tu tu ku, tu tu ku; du tu gù, tu du gù Jpn. dokuzuko; zudokko 
Def: in contrast to the “heavenly drum" Xs (which is compared to the voice 
of the Buddha), the “drum stained with poison" leads all who hear it to 
death; a metaphor for the sensual desires associated with or aroused by 
sound. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 44a12-13, 98b19-20, Mahāparinirvāņa Sūtra, 12.661a 


dual role of one who contemplates and that which is contemplated i Œ RENT 
Chn. liang chung neng suo; liáng chóng néng suð Jpn. ryoju nojo 
Def: the relationship between one who contemplates and the objects of con- 
templation; the overlapping relationship between the contemplator and the 
contemplated. 
Ref. T^ — P818 BEY, 46.706c27 
see also: mallet and block 


dull faculties $15 
Chn. tun ken; dun gen Jpn. donkon 
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Frn. réceptivité obtuse 

Skt. dhandha-indriya 

Def: people who are slow to understand, people with inferior abilities or 
capabilities; in contrast to those with superior abilities who can understand 
quickly. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c11; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6as 

see also: sharp (skillful) faculties, inferior faculties 


E 


eight beings such as gods and dragons XRE/V AD 
Chn. tien lung pa pu; tian long ba bù Jpn. tenryu hachibu 
Def: the eight beings of devas (superhuman gods), ndgas (dragons), yaksas 
(flying demons), gandharvas (semi-divine beings), asuras (beings that are 
constantly fighting), garudas (a type of bird), kimnaras (half-human, half- 
beast), and mahoragas (serpent deity). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13418, 79c28 


eight courtesies / Sii 

Chn. pa ching fa; bà jing fa Jpn. hachi kei ho 

Frn. les huit obligations de respect 

Skt. gurudharma 

Def: “eight respectful dharmas or formalities.” The "eight severe canonical 
provisions" (Pali attha garu-dhamma, Skt. gurudharma) that place a nun in 
complete dependence on the monks. The pps has: "The eight commands 
given by the Buddha to his foster-mother, i.e. aunt, when she was admit- 
ted to the order, and which remain as commands to nuns: (1) even though 
a hundred years old a nun must pay respect to a monk, however young, 
and offer her seat to him; (2) must never scold a monk; (3) never accuse, 
or speak of his misdeeds; but a monk may speak of hers; (4) at his hands 
obtain reception into the order; (5) confess sin (sexual or other) before the 
assembly of monks and nuns; (6) ask the fraternity for a monk as precep- 
tor; (7) never share the same summer resort with monks; (8) after the sum- 
mer retreat she must report and ask for a responsible confessor.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36a29 


eight demonic forces AR 

Chn. pa mo; bà mó Jpn. hachi ma 

Def: “The eight destroyers: the maras of the afflictions 4815; the skandha- 
máras =f; death-mara 3ER; the mara-king ft[LE XE KR. The above four 
are ordinarily termed the four maras: the other four are the four Hinayana 
delusions of $ravakas and pratyekabuddhas, i.e., impermanence 9&5; joy- 
lessness 3&5; selflessness 8&1X, and impurity #i#” (DDB). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 116c13, Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.740b 
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see also: four demons 


eight dhyana / i£ 
Chn. pa chan; bà chán Jpn. hachi zen 
Frn. les huit méditations 
Def: The four dhyana stages (meditative states in the realm of form) plus the 
four concentrative states of the world of no form. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719c20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36a23 
see also: four dhyàna stages 


eight divination signs [trigrams] /\£} 
Chn. pa kua; ba gua Jpn. hakke/hakka 
Def: a system of divination based on a series of eight combinations of solid 
and dotted lines, starting with three solid lines and ending with three 
dotted lines: = = == = = == =: ==. The basic pattern taught in the Book of 
Changes (Yi jing). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 780b18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31b16, 135216 


eight impossible [realms] /X& 

Chn. pa nan; bà nàn Jpn. hachi-nan 

Skt. asta-aksanani 

Def: the eight states or realms in which it is impossible (or "difficult") to 
meet a Buddha or hear the Buddha Dharma: hell, hungry ghosts, beasts, 
the heaven of long life, Uttarakuru (the northern continent; these last two 
because they involve too much pleasure), the blind-deaf-dumb, those too 
wise in the ways of the world, and a Buddhaless era (lit. an intermediate 
time “before or after a Buddha’). 

eight kinds of forbearance (recognition) NÆ. (38) 

Chn. pa jen (jen); bà rén (rén) Jpn. hachinin 

Skt. asta-ksanti 

Def: eight forbearances (or recognitions) that lead to enlightenment; part of 
the thirty-four enlightened mental states; along with the eight kinds of wis- 
dom, mental states or attitudes that help you to sever mistaken views, two 
types for each of the Four Noble Truths. The pps has: “The eight powers of 
patient endurance, in the desire-realm and the two realms above it, neces- 
sary to acquire the full realization of the truth of the Four Noble Truths P4 
ai. Part of the thirty-four enlightened mental states =+ PU/5; along with 
the eight kinds of wisdom /V&, mental states or attitudes that help one to 
sever mistaken views, two types for each of the Four Noble Truths. These 
four give rise to the four kinds of tolerance of dharma MÆ., the endur- 
ance or patient pursuit that results in their realization. In the realm of form 
and the formless realm, they are called the four tolerances of type UA 
Æ. By contemplation of the truths of the afflictions in the purview of the 
path of seeing 512, will cease, and the eight kinds of wisdom are acquired; 
therefore wisdom results from patient endurance, and the sixteen AZJI 
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(or /\2/UB), are called the +7\-L, i.e. the sixteen mental states during the 
stage of the path of seeing 5138, when 2X delusory views are destroyed.” 
According to the Abhidharmakosa, the eight are: 
1. the forbearance of the truth of suffering (duhkhe-dharma-jnana-ksantih) 
2. the forbearance that arises after realizing the truth of suffering 
(duhkhenvaya-jnana-ksantih) 
3. the forbearance of the truth of the cause of suffering (samudaye-dharma- 
jnana-ksantih) 
4. the forbearance that arises after realizing the truth of the cause of suffer- 
ing (samudayenvaya-jndana-ksantih) 
5. the forbearance of the truth of how to extinguish suffering (nirodhe- 
dharma-jnana-ksantih) 
6. the forbearance that arises after realizing the truth of how to extinguish 
suffering (nirodhe’nvaya-jnana-ksantih) 
7. the forbearance of the truth of the Path (màrge-dharma-jfiana-ksaántih) 
8. the forbearance that arises after realizing the truth of the path 
(margenvaya-jnana-ksantih) 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c22, 71028; Abhidharma-kosa, 29.265a22; Graded 
Themes of the Dharma Realm, 46.680c5 
see also: thirty-four enlightened mental states; eight kinds of wisdom; stage of 
eight kinds of patience 


eight kinds of suffering / 

Chn. pa ku; ba kù Jpn. hakku 

Frn. des huit sortes de douleur 

Def: a list of eight kinds of suffering: birth, aging, disease, death, separation 
from that which one loves, being with that which one hates, not obtaining 
that which one wants, and the five “grasping” aggregates (skandha). 

Def-Frn. la naissance, la vieillesse, la maladie, la mort, la séparation d'avec ce 
que lon aime, la réunion avec ce que lon naime pas, ne pas obenir ce que 
lon recherche, le cinq agrégats d'attachements 

Ref. Gishü, 74.275a1 


eight kinds of wisdom A% 

Chn. pa chih; ba zhi Jpn. hachichi 

Frn. des huit sortes de sagesse (savoirs) 

Skt. asta-jndna 

Def: part of the thirty-four enlightened mental states; along with the eight 
kinds of forbearance, mental states or attitudes that help you to sever mis- 
taken views, two types for each of the Four Noble Truths. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c22 

see also: thirty-four enlightened mental states; eight kinds of forbearance 


eight levels of domination BRE 
Chn. pa sheng ch'u; bà shéng chu Jpn. hasshojo 
Frn. les huit dominations 
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Skt. astav abhibhvayantanani (abhibhu) 

Def: after attaining the eight liberations, the levels of contemplation wherein 
you increasingly attain mastery and domination over pure and impure 
realms. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 93a14, 104c8; Ta chih tu lun, 216a3-b29; Graded 
Themes 46.677b16-c25; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719b11, 719c12 

see also: eight liberations, ten spheres of the totalization of objects 


eight liberations (renunciations, abandonments) JAIK (1348) 

Chn. pa chieh tuo (pei she); bà jié tuo (bèi shé) 

Jpn. hachi gedatsu (haisha) 

Frn. les huit libérations 

Skt. asta-vimoksa 

Def: eight stages of “liberation” leading to complete cessation 
(nirodha-sam4patti): 1. removing desires by concentration on and internal- 
izing a certain external object NA & fH9HBL&; 2. cultivating total concen- 
tration by focusing the mind internally N# E+E; 3. attaining a state 
of mental and physical purity i$ t$ 15 4 (Fi; 4. maintaining calm while free- 
ing the mind from external objects EEH; 5. focusing on unlimited 
space and dissolve the distinctions of the external world s&s #45; 6. attain- 
ing both physically and mentally a realm without limits, where there are no 
“existents” EPMA REIS; 7. attaining the foundation that transcends space 
and the mental realm, which is neither-conceptual-nor-non-conceptual 3F 
4j 183E Sit T1338; and 8. attaining a state in which this foundation is con- 
stantly manifested, with a complete extinction of sensations and conceptu- 
alizations i&5c 181318. Some explanations add a ninth "liberation": complete 
cessation or nothingness (nirodha-samapatti). 

Def-Frn. 1. Ayant [la notion] des visibles intérieurs, il voit aussi les visibles 
extérieurs; 2. N'ayant pas [la notion] des visibles intérieurs, il voit les 
visibles extérieurs; Il se rend corporellement présent le Vimoksa agré- 
able; 4-8. Les quatre recueillements immatériels et le recueillement de la 
destruction de la notion et de la sensation. 

Ref. Liu-miao fa-men, 46.549c3-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 93213, 104c8, 122b13- 
123c12; Ta chih tu lun, 215a-216a; Graded Themes 46.676c23-677b14 

see also: nine liberations, eight dominations, ten spheres of the totalization of 
objects 


eight mindfulnesses / 

Chn. pa nien; bà nian Jpn. hachi nen 

Frn. les huit commémorations 

Skt. anusmrti 

Def: To be mindful of the Buddha f$, Dharma i£, Sangha 1%, the precepts 
Ak, equanimity 1$, heavenly matters K, the inhaling and exhaling of your 
breath H A Æ, and death 7C. 

Def-Frn. 1. la commémoration du Buddha (buddhanusmrti) 
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2. la commémoration de la Loi (dharmanusmrti) 

3. la commémoration de la Communauté (samghanusmrti) 

4. la commémoration de la moralité (Silanusmrti) 

5. la commémoration de l'abandon (tyaganusmrti) 

6. la commémoration des divinités (devatanusmrti) 

7. la commémoration de l'inspirations et de l'expiration (anapana-smrti) 

8. la commémoration de la mort (marananusmrti) 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 218c-228c; Mo-ho chih-kuan 30b29, 93a15, 118a4; Graded 
Themes T 46.675c28-bs. 


eight perversions AHH 

Chn. pa [tien] tao; ba [dian] dáo Jpn. hatto; hachi-tendo 

Def: the four perverted views that the world is permanent, blissful, has 
selfhood, and pure; four each for Hinayana and Mahayana, giving eight 
perverted views. The Mahayana, based on the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 
posits the permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity of nirvana, so the 
"perversion" of this would be to see the unconditioned as impermanent, 
involving suffering, having no selfhood, and impure. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 88c17, 139c12 

see also: flourish and decay, four warped [perverted] views 


eight phases in the life of the Buddha [for attaining the Path] JARE, 
JAB 66) 38 
Chn. pa hsiang tso fo, pa hsiang [fo] cheng tao; 
ba xiang zuo fó, ba xiang [fo] chéng dao 
Jpn. hass6 sabutsu, hasso [butsu] jodo 
Frn. les huit étapes de la réalisation de la bouddhéité 
Def: the eight important events in the life of a buddha: 1. dwell and descend 
from the Tusita heaven, 2. enter mother's womb, 3. birth in this world, 4. 
leave home to become a mendicant, 5. overcome temptation and conquer 
the demons of desire after years of practice, 6. attain the enlightenment of a 
Buddha, 7. turn the wheel of the Dharma, and 8. enter final nirvana. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10c15, 29a9, 73a12, 90a19 


eight tactile sensations JA 
Chn. pa ch'u; bà chu Jpn. hasshoku 
Def: The eight tactile sensations of heavy Æ, light #, cold /5, hot #4, rough 
(E), smooth iR, soft $, and coarse #. Or, eight sensations that hinder 
meditation in its early stages: movement/restlessness Éb, itchiness #, light- 
ness #£, heaviness Æ, cold !$, heat 7€, roughness ilt, and smoothness 7#. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 70c15-18, 107a20-23, 119a23-29 


eight winds AM 
Chn. pa feng; bà feng Jpn. hachi fü 
Def: the eight happy and unhappy conditions that agitate the human mind: 
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benefit fi], decline *£, ruin $, honor #, praise #4, slander #, suffering 7, 
and pleasure #. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 717a20, 721¢1, 787c12; Mo-ho chih-kuan 58218, 129221 


eighteen kinds of emptiness tA Æ 
Chn. shih pa k'ung; shí bà kong Jpn. jáhachi ku 
Def: According to the Ta chih tu lun: 
1. internal emptiness HÆ (adhyátmasünyata) 
2. external emptiness 9}2¢ (bahirdhasiunyata) 
3. internal and external emptiness AY}-2 (adhyatmabahirdhasinyata) 
4. the emptiness of emptiness 222 (Sunyatasinyata) 
5. great emptiness KÆ (mahàsünyata) 
6. emptiness as the supreme meaning %— #22 (paramarthasünyatà) 
7. the emptiness of the conditioned AR Æ (samskrtasünyata) 
8. the emptiness of the unconditioned #532 (asamskrtasunyata) 
9. the emptiness of the ultimate ZÆ (atyantasünyatà) 
10. the emptiness of that without beginning $2575 (anagrasünyata) 
11. the emptiness of that which is dispersed Æ (avakdrastinyata) 

12. the emptiness of nature or essences TE7E (prakrtisunyata) 

13. the emptiness of that with specific marks B} Æ (svalaksanastinyatd) 

14. the emptiness of all dharmas 881525 (sarvadharmasünyata) 

15. the emptiness of that which cannot be obtained 4.4] 15-22 (or, “of the past, 
present, and future") (anupalambhasinyata) 

16. the emptiness of non-being/non-existence #i£22 (abhdvasinyata) 

17. the emptiness of being/existence A i ZE(svabhavasünyata) 
18. the emptiness of both non-existence and existence EHA KZ 
(abhadvasvabhavastnyata). 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.285b7-10; Paricavimsati Sūtra, 8.219c9-12, 250b-251c; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b29, 64b10-5, 90c1-10, 96c5ff.; Graded Themes, 689b11- 
690b25 

eighteen realms F/R 

Chn. shih pa chieh; shi ba jié Jpn. juhachikai 

Skt. dyatana 

Def: the six sense organs (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind), six sense 
objects (visible form, sound, smells, tastes, touch, dharmas), and six sense 
consciousnesses. 

Ref. Graded Themes, 26.666b19-c26 

see also: twelve [sense] entrances, six senses 


eighteen unique qualities [of the Buddha] FAF KE 
Chn. shih pa pu kung fa; shi ba bu gong fa 
Jpn. jya-hachi fugu ho 
Frn. les dix-huit attributs exclusifs du Buddha 
Skt. astadasa-avenika-(buddha-)dharma 
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Def: characteristics that are unique to the Buddha: ten powers, four 
fearlessnesses, three mindfulnesses, and great compassion. The list in the 
Ta chih tu lun has 1.-3. no physical, verbal, or mental faults, 4. equanimity 
with regard to sentient beings, 5. complete meditative concentration, 6. a 
mind that does not abandon anyone, 7.-11. never lacking in zeal (the aspi- 
ration to save all sentient beings), diligence, mental power (mindfulness), 
wisdom, and liberation [or, concentration], 12. non-retrogression from 
liberation, 13.-15. makes physical, verbal, and mental manifestations by the 
power of wisdom in order to save sentient beings, 16.-18. omniscience 
concerning all that was in the past, present, and future. 

Def-Frn. 1. Le Tathagata na pas de faute corporelle (ndsti tathagatasya 
skhalitam). 

2. I'l na pas de faute vocale (nasti ravitam). 

3. Pl na pas de mémoire défaillante (nàsti musitasmrtita). 

4. Il na pas notion de variété (nàsti nànàátvasamjna). 

5. I'l na pas de pensée non-concentrée (nasty asamahitam cittam). 

6. I'l na pas d'indifférence inconsidérée (nasty apratisamkhyayopeksa). 
7. I'l na pas perte de zèle (nàsti chandaparihanih). 

8. I'l na pas perte dénergie (nasti viryaparihanih). 

9. I'l na pas perte d'mémoire (ndasti smrtiparihanih). 

10. I'l na pas perte d'sagesse (nàsti prajndparihanih). 

11. Pl na pas perte ddéliverance (ndasti vimuktiparihanih). 

12. I'l na pas perte du savoir et de la vision de la déliverance (nàsti vimukti- 
jnanadarsanaparihanih). 

13. Tout acte corporel du Tathagata est précédé du savoir et accompagne le 
savoir (sarvam tathàgatasya kayakarma jriánapürvamgamam jnananup- 
arivarti). 

14. Tout acte vocal est précédé du savoir et accompagne le savoir (sarvam 
vakkarma jfiána-pürvamgamam jnandanuparivarti). 

15. Tout acte mental est précédé du savoir et accompagne le savoir (sarvam 
manaskarma jriána-pürvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 

16. Il a sur le temps passé un savoir et une vision sans attache et sans obstacle 
(atite dhvany asangam apratihatam jnanam darsanam). 

17. lla sur le temps futur un savoir et une vision sans attache et sans obstacle 
(anagate dhvany asangam apratihatam jndnam darsanam). 

18. Il a sur le temps présent un savoir et une vision sans attache et sans 
obstacle (pratyutpanne dhvany asangam apratihatam jñānam darsanam). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b29, 30c13, 96c5-19; Ta chih tu lun, 25.247b11-256b4; 
Graded Themes, 695a21-696a2 

see also: ten powers, four fearlessnesses, three mindfulnesses 


eightfold right path JUE Ñ 
Chn. pa cheng tao; bà zhéng dào Jpn. hassodo 
Skt. astangamarga 
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Def: the content of the fourth of the Four Noble Truths; a part of the thirty- 
seven steps on the path: right views (samyagdrsti) 1E R. right discrimina- 
tion (samyaksamkalpa) iE Et, right speech (samyagvac) 1E 88, right deeds 
(samyakkarmanta) 1E3&, right way of life (samyagjiva) 1E a, right diligence 
(samyagvyayama) 1E- Œ, right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) 1E, right con- 
centration (samyaksamadhi) IE. 

Ref. Graded Themes, 682c11-683a7 

see also: Four Noble Truths; thirty-seven steps on the path 


eighth person /\A(2%), [stage of] 

Chn. pa jen; ba rén Jpn. hachinin 

Skt. astamaka-bhumi 

Def: the third of the ten bhümi stages of the Shared Teachings (correspond- 
ing to the eighth stage, or “first fruit,” for those of the Tripitaka Teachings; 
see Chart 1). The mixing or identifying of the terms “eighth person” /\ 
^ and “eight forbearances” Æ. seems common in the Chinese context. 
The original Sanskrit (astamaka-bhümi; see, e.g. Paficavimsatisahasrika 
Prajnadparamita, ed. N. Dutt [London, 1934], 225) suggests that “eighth 
person’ is the original meaning, though it is not clear what this “eighth 
person’ refers to. Tilmann Vetter (following Edgerton) proposes that this 
refers to the eighth stage of the $ràvaka where one will no longer regress 
to a lower stage (see the discussion in Toung Pao LXXXIV, 1998, 181: "here 
the bodhisattva has reached a stage comparable to the eighth, i.e. lowest, 
stage of those $ràvakas who have ‘entered the stream’ and are irrevers- 
ibly on their way to nirvana"). Chih-i makes this connection again in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan (72c14) and in the Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.730c27), where he 
identifies the stage of the "eighth person" with a bodhisattvas attainment of 
anutpattika-dharma-ksanti. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 730c27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c28-29, 72c14, 74a13-14; The 
Great Collection of Sutras, 13.158c2 

see also: stage of the eighth person [patience] 


eighty minor marks [of a Buddha] At fé? 

Chn. pa shih chung hao; bà shi zhong hao Jpn. hachiju shuko 

Frn. les quatre-vingts sous-marques [du Grand Homme] 

Skt. asityanuvyanjanani 

Def: The eighty minor physical marks or characteristics of a “great man” or 
Buddha. The lists vary, but include such features as his veins are not visible, 
he walks like a lion (and an elephant, goose, and bull), all parts of his body 
are perfect, his navel forms a clockwise spiral, his ears are long and full, and 
his head is very big. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.273a10-276b20 (Lamotte, Le Traité 4, 1905-30); 
Hurvitz, Chih-i, 355-61; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 68c5; Graded Themes, 696b26- 
697214 

see also: thirty-two major marks 
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eighty-eight passionate afflictions (myriad mistaken views) At JME 
Chn. pa shih pa shih; bà shí bà shi Jpn. hachijü-hasshi 
Def: all of the afflictions and passions of this world. The thirty-two afflictions 
of the realm of desires, twenty-eight of the realm of form, and twenty-eight 
for the formless realm. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728b14-15, 730a3-4, 786b12-13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32a17- 
18, 55c10, 62b22-6322, 138c13; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b25 


eleven wisdoms t —& 

Chn. shih i chih; shí yi zhi Jpn. juichi chi 

Frn. des onze sagesse (onze savoirs) 

Def: a list of eleven types of wisdom from the Paficavimsati Sūtra: Dharma 
wisdom i£ &, comparable wisdom It’, wisdom of [knowing] other peo- 
ples minds ft^, worldly wisdom 1&4, wisdom of suffering 1, wisdom 
of the causes [of suffering] 5&4, wisdom of the extinction [of suffering] i 
#7, wisdom of the path 3$ 4€, wisdom of exhaustion [of passions] $&'&, wis- 
dom of non-arising 5&/E^S', and wisdom of reality-as-it-is — AUI gs. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 28c17; Graded Themes, 683b26-684a2; Paricavimsati 
Sutra, 8.219a13-15 


eloquence #5% (to preach with pleasure) 

Chn. le shuo; lé shud Jpn. gydsetsu 

Frn. lexposé plaisant de la Loi 

Skt. pratibhana 

Def: to preach with pleasure; for a bodhisattva to hear and enjoy a superior 
Dharma and preach it to sentient beings for their benefit. One of the four 
kinds of preaching (catus-pratisamvid); to be unobstructed in preaching 
the Dharma. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1a8, 47c14, 96c27 

see also: four unobstructed eloquences 


emptiness 7E 

Chn. kung; kong Jpn. ku 

Frn. vacuité 

Skt. sünyatà 

Def: the true nature of things as empty of independent, substantial self-exis- 
tence (Being). 

see also: conventional existence, the Middle, the threefold truth, eighteen 
kinds of emptiness 


emptiness of emptiness ?E7E 
Chn. kung kung; kong kong Jpn. kūkū 
Frn. vacuité 
Skt. *śūnyā sunyata 
Def: that empty dharmas are also “empty” of “emptiness”; an expression of 
conventional reality; a denial of “substantial” emptiness. 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b28 
see also: conventional existence, the threefold truth 
empty village 227% 

Chn. Kung chü; kong ju Jpn. kūju 

Def: an “empty collection"; a phrase from the Vimalakirti Sūtra: “The daugh- 
ters of the gods asked: What is this pleasure that has as its object the garden 
of the Law? Vimalakirti replied: It is the pleasure that consists in believing 
firmly in the Buddha, in desiring to hear the Law, attending to the commu- 
nity, driving away pride and respecting the teachers,... unerringly consid- 
ering the (twelve) bases of consciousness like an empty village, protecting 
the thought of enlightenment,..." 

Ref. Vimalakirti Sūtra, 14.543b2, Mo-ho chih-kuan 51b16, 94a27 


endowed with five virtuous qualities 7:2) i A 

Chn. wu fen fa sheng; wù fen fa shen Jpn. gobun hosshin 

Frn. les cinq agrégats purs 

Skt. pafica-anásravaskandha 

Def: one who is endowed with the five virtuous qualities of keeping the 
precepts, concentration, wisdom, liberation, and the knowledge-insight of 
liberation; in T’ien-tai, the highest attainment by those of the Hinayana. 

Def-Frn. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694c5; Ta chih tu lun, 25.221a; Mo-ho chih-kuan 53c14 

see also: fivefold Dharma body 


entering (realizing) emptiness from the conventional [and the two truths], the 
contemplation of tf A [i |i. 
Chn. chung chiag ju kung (erh ti) kuan; cong jid ru kong (èr di) guan 
Jpn. juge nikkü (nitai) kan 
Frn. la contemplation des deux vérités allant de la conditionnalité dans la 
vacuité 
Def: to advance from a naive acceptance of phenomena or conventional real- 
ity as substantially real to realizing its emptiness; the first stage of Chih-i's 
threefold contemplation. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687c27, 688a10, 714b5-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 62a-75b 
see also: threefold contemplation, entering the conventional from emptiness 


entering (realizing) the conventional from emptiness [and equality], the con- 
templation of EZ ABFE JER 
Chn. ch'ung k'ung ju chieh [p'ing teng] kuan; cong kong ru jid [ping déng] guan 
Jpn. jugu nikke [byodo] kan 
Frn. la contemplation dégalité allant de la vacuité dans la conditionnalité 
Def: to reaffirm conventional reality after, or on the basis of, a realization of 
emptiness; the second stage of Chih-i's threefold contemplation 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688a11, 714b5-9, 730213; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24b6, 24c7ff., 
75b-8ob 
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see also: threefold contemplation, entering emptiness from the conventional 


enticement[, period of] #51 

Chn. yu yin; you yin Jpn. yin 

Frn. période de séduction 

Def: conventional teachings used as skillful means to entice beings to higher 
levels of truth; in the Lotus Sūtra, the term used in parables to describe how 
the father “entices” his children to leave the burning house, and the father 
“entices” the poor son into improving himself. In the classification system, 
refers to the teachings of the Tripitaka Period. 

Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 9.1311, 17a7; Fa-hua hstian-i, 808b18; Hurvitz, Chih-i, 233 

see also: Fourfold Teachings 


enticing [others to enlightenment] 44% 

Chn. pei chieh; bèi jié Jpn. hisho 

Frn. les degrés entés analogues 

Def: for the Buddhas grace to benefit sentient beings; for the Buddha to lead, 
or “pull” others to enlightenment. To advance to a higher stage of achieve- 
ment, such as taking a quantum leap from the stages of the Distinct to the 
stages of the Perfect teachings; for those of the Distinct or Shared teachings 
who have superior ability to advance (“be enticed”) to the level of the 
Perfect Teaching. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. T 46.778a; Gishü, 74.274c-75a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 34c21- 
35a10, 80c8-9 

see also: advancing (to a higher level) 


ephemeral [thought] THL- Ù] 
Chn. chiai erh [chih hsin]; jié ér [zhi xin] Jpn. kaini [no kokoro] 
Def: a way of expressing the shortest possible time, used in the context of 
discussing a single thought moment. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32b2-3, 5428, 69a8, 86c23 
see also: single thought moment; three thousand realms in a single thought 


equivalent to awakening #4 

Chn. teng chüeh; déng jué Jpn. togaku 

Frn. l'Eveil égal 

Skt. *samasambodhi (samyaksambodhi) 

Def: preliminary awakening; the realization of the equality of all things; in 
T 'ien-tai, the 51st of the 52 bodhisattva stages. 

Def-Frn. Si on regarde ce degré depuis la terre du Nuage de la Loi (la 
derniére des dix terres), on l'appellera degré de buddha; si on le regarde 
du degré de l'Eveil sublime, on l'appellera degré de bodhisattva à la pensée 
adamantine ou encore bodhisattva de la terre immaculée. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c4-6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 8c11-12, 115a14 

see also: fifty-two (bodhisattva) levels 
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eradicate and transcend [the idea of] fundamental [Being] HAHA 
Chn. huai pen chüeh pen; huài bën jué bén Jpn. kai-hon zetsu-hon 
Def: an expression used by Chih-i to express the realization of emptiness. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12c8 
see also: fundamentally lacking in [substantial] Being 


eranda £t 

Chn. i lan; yi lán Jpn. iran 

Skt. eranda 

Def: a type of plant whose seeds are toxic and is famous (in contrast 
to sandalwood) for its foul smell; used to make castor oil. See the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra: "World Honored One. I look at the world and see 
that an eranda seed gives birth to an eranda tree. I have not seen an eranda 
[seed] giving birth to a sandalwood tree. I now see for the first time an 
eranda seed giving birth to a sandalwood tree. [That is to say,] my body is 
the 'eranda seed; and my mind, with no roots of faith, is the 'sandalwood 
tree: To say ‘no roots’ [of faith] means that at first I did not know or respect 
the Tathagata, and did not have faith in the Dharma and Sangha.” 

Ref. Mahüparinirvàna Sūtra, 12.727c28-728a7; Mo-ho chih-kuan 10b3, 54c23, 
82c9 

see also: rootless faith 


essential emptiness, contemplation of 88 ZE 

Chn. t'i kung kuan; tí kong guan Jpn. taikukan 

Frn. contemplation intuitive de la vacuité 

Def: to contemplate and realize that all is empty; the method of contem- 
plation in the Shared Teachings, criticized by Chih-i as too negativistic, 
though superior to the method of realizing emptiness by analyzing and 
breaking down phenomena used in the Tripitaka Teachings. The character 
fz can be taken as referring to the "essence" of emptiness, or as a verb so 
that one “embodies” or “realizes” emptiness. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 709b21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 85b19-20, 104b18-22 

see also: analyze [phenomena] and realize emptiness 


essential emptiness of form, realizing emptiness by contemplation of 
fe E A TERR 
Chn. ti se ju Kung kuan; ti sé ru kong guan Jpn. taijiki nikka kan 
Frn. la vacuité par la compréhension intuitive de la forme 
Def: to analyze phenomena into their component parts, as in the Abhi- 
dharma tradition, but to see that all phenomena as a whole are empty of 
substantial being. The contemplation of emptiness of the Shared Teachings, 
in contrast to the realization of emptiness through analysis of Hinayana 
teachings. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c9 
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eternalism # ki, 

Chn. chang chien; chang jian Jpn. joken 

Frn. vues eternalisme 

Skt. Sasvata-drsti 

Def: one of the two extreme views, that the world is eternal; the opposite 
of "annihilationism,' that nothing exists. Buddhism teaches a middle way 
between these two extremes. 

Def-Frn. opinion prónant léternité du monde et du soi, l'une des deux "vues 
extrêmes.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 73c7 

see also: annihilationism, extreme views 


evil friend E, evil teacher Hak 

Chn. érh yu, érh chih shih; é you, é zhi shi Jpn. akuyü; akuchishiki; 

Frn. un mauvais ami 

Skt. pápamitra 

Def: a “friend” who leads you astray; in contrast to a “good friend,’ a teacher, 
who helps you approach enlightenment. As it says in the Hsüan-i and 
Gishu, "If one is killed by an evil friend, one can fall into hell. If one is 
killed by an elephant, one does not fall into hell.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702a26-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40b19-21, 11521; Gisha, 
74.274821 

see also: good friend 


exaltation of mind and body #1 
Chn. sheng ch'u se hsin; shéng chi sé xin Jpn. shoshutsu shikishin 
Frn. lexaltation de la forme-pensée pour substance 
Def: in the context of the ten suchlike characteristics of various beings, the 
entity formed of physical and mental skandhas (suchlike essence 3I $$). 
Ref. Gishü, 74.271b12 
see also: peaceful in mind and body 


exhausting dust Æ% [of passionate afflictions] 
Chn. chen lao; chén láo Jpn. jinro 
Skt. klesa-kasaya 
Def: along with ignorance, one of the basic conditions of “ordinary” sentient 
beings; to be covered with, and exhausted by, passionate afflictions. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 685c15; Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c26 


expose the tentative and manifest the real RE 
Chn. kai ch'üan hsien shih; kai quán xian shí Jpn. kaigon kenjitsu 
Frn. révéler le caractère circonstanciel des doctrines incomplètes pour mieux 
manifester la réalité de la doctrine parfaite 
Def: to show that the triyána is not ultimately true but that all is included in 
ekayana. 'To show conventional truth for what it is and reveal the ultimate 
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truth. To reject the tentative and establish the real HE z. One of the 
three meanings of the word “tentative.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 690b10-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 34a20-21; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.775b12 

see also: tentative [three meanings of] 


exposing, signifying, awakening, and entering (realizing) BH TÉ 

Chn. kai shih wu ju; kai shi wù ru Jpn. kai ji go nyüà 

Frn. révéler, indiquer, faire comprendre, faire pénétrer 

Def: a phrase from the Lotus Sütra stating that the one great purpose of the 
Buddha in appearing in this world is to expose and signify the Buddha 
Dharma, thus helping sentient beings to become awakened to and enter or 
realize the Buddha Dharma. 

Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 9.7a22-28; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 684b23-c6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
26b27, 3138-9, 34a21, 81b26, 85a6, 97b4 


external guardians 4} a 

Chn. wai hu; wai hu Jpn. gego 

Def: people who care for a practitioner's external needs, as mentioned by 
Chih-i with regard to practicing constantly-walking samadhi. As the Kuan- 
hsin lun shu says: “You must have external protectors who, day and night, 
regulate your meals and are diligent and patient, like a mother caring for 
her children. Also you must have excellent fellow practitioners of serious 
demeanor and firm discipline, who act like persons traveling together on a 
perilous road.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12b9, 42a21, 43a21-b25; Kuan-hsin lun shu, 46.601b20-22 

see also: fellow practitioners 


external obstacles 9I 
Chn. wai chang; wai zhang Jpn. gesho 
Frn. les obstacles extérieurs 
Def: obstacles and hindrances that originate outside the mind. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 99c15-26 


extract suffering and grant bliss Ki B2 5 

Chn. ba ku yü le; ba kù yu le Jpn. bakku yoraku 

Def: the compassionate activity of Buddhas and bodhisattvas; lit., to 
remove or extract suffering and bestow pleasure or bliss. The Ta chih tu 
lun glosses this compound in terms of two characters for compassion: #& 
15, maitri and karuna: “Great mercy” (maitri) is to extract the suffering 
of all sentient beings; “great compassion" (karuna) is to bring out the 
causes and conditions for joy and bliss for sentient beings. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 749a4, 759c23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 8a23, 75c15, 131a3; Ta 
chih tu lun, 25.256b12-13 
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extreme offences 3% JẸ 


Chn. pien tsui; bián zui Jpn. henzai 

Frn. des fautes-limites 

Skt. parajika 

Def: the most serious moral offences, requiring expulsion from the Sangha 
if committed by a monk. For the adult monk, there are four påārājikas: 
having sexual intercourse, stealing, murdering, and claiming to have 
attained a level of understanding that you have not yet attained. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b12 


extreme views 3& Hi, 

Chn. pien chien; biàn jian Jpn. henken 

Frn. vues extrémes 

Skt. antagraha-drsti 

Def: the two extreme views of annihilationism, that the self and all else is 
extinguished at the time of death, or that of eternalism, that the self exists 
forever. 

Def-Frn. the two vues extrémes qui sont également a proscrire, comme 
lensemble des “cing opinions” (goken) erronées. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10a17, 62b13, 66b18, 138a9 

see also: annihilationism, eternalism, five mistaken views 


eye of wisdom S&H 
Chn. huei yen; hui yán Jpn. egen 
Skt. prajnd-caksus 
Def: one of the “five eyes.” Intellectual insight. Philosophical acumen. Insight 
into the truth. To perceive that all things are empty. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2545 
see also: five eyes 


F 


faithful yearning fa # 
Chn. hsin le; xin le Jpn. shingyo 
Skt. abhimukti, sraddhasyati 
Def: to believe in and vow to attain; to believe and rejoice in something. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 708a24; Mo-ho chih-kuan 5a13 


falling from the pinnacle JRE 
Chn. ting-to; ding duo Jpn. choda 
Skt. *mürdhabhyah patitah, *mürdhabhyah patah 
Def: the pinnacle TR is the state where you are free from the afflictions of 
the triple world = #. "Falling" means a retrogression to a defiled level of 
consciousness. Also written TB. Specifically refers to the rebirth in an 
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evil destiny by a person who had previously attained the level of the four 
wholesome roots l'13&18 of the sravaka path. 

Ref. Ta chi tu lun, 25.262b4; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 7790b13-14; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
104C22, 129b5, 140c16 

far and near [to awakening] ii 

Chn. yüan chin; yuan jin Jpn. on-gon 

Def: these terms correspond to the “outer” 4} [far] and "inner" W [near] 
means explained in the Ts‘u-ti chan-men. "Far" refers to the introductory 
practices of one who is still far from Buddhahood, and "near" refers to 
the more advanced practices of one who approaches the final goal; thus 
"far" (or outer") means refer to the preliminary twenty-five prepara- 
tions, and the “near” (or “inner”) means refer to the more advanced 
practices. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 761a13; Mo-ho chih-kuan 35c13-17; Ts'u-ti chan-men, 
46.483c-508a 

see also: twenty-five means 


fellow practitioners [=] {T 

Chn. t'ung hsing; tóng xíng Jpn. dogyo 

Def: as the Kuan-hsin lun shu says: “You must have external protectors who, 
day and night, regulate your meals and are diligent and patient, like a 
mother caring for her children. Also you must have excellent fellow practi- 
tioners of serious demeanor and firm discipline, who act like persons trav- 
eling together on a perilous road.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 12b10; Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.601b20-22 

see also: external guardians 


fifty-two [bodhisattva] levels H+ =f 

Chn. wu shih érh wei; wit shí èr wei Jpn. gojü-ni i 

Frn. les 52 degrés 

Def: the stages through which a bodhisattva advances on the path to 
Buddhahood: the ten levels of faith, ten abodes, ten levels of practice, ten 
levels of merit-transference, ten stages, the level equivalent to awakening, 
and the level of (supreme) subtle awakening. 

Def-Frn. les dix degrés de la foi, les dix stations, les dix pratiques, les dix 
déflexions, les dix terres, l'Eveil égal, l'Eveil sublime 

Ref. Gishü, 74.267b; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 73104-25 


final fruit RJA 
Chn. kuo t'uo; guó tóu Jpn. kazu 
Def: the final, ultimate goal of Buddhahood; attained only by those who real- 
ize the Perfect Teaching, not those of the Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct 
Teachings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 709a13-14; Mo-ho chih-kuan 33a29-b6 
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fire-blood-sword 1f 7J 
Chn. huo hsieh tao; hud xué dao Jpn. ka-ketsu-to 


Def: the three evil destinies of hell, beasts, and hungry ghosts (preta). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c8 


first arising [of ignorance] [in a single thought] 7:42[— 2] 
Chn. yüan ch'u [i nien]; yuán chü [yi niàn] Jpn. gansho [ichinen] 
Frn. létre primordial 
Def: the first arising, or first moment, of the arising of ignorance or passion- 
ate affliction, in a single thought. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a14, 697b24 


first aspiration for enlightenment $75£.L 
Chn. chu fa hsin; chù fà xin Jpn. shohossin 
Skt. prathama-cittotpada; * bodhicitta 
Def: to aspire for Buddhahood, to arouse a mind that seeks enlightenment; in 
T’ien-t'ai, the first of the ten stages of dwelling. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c22, 77752; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4a18-11a13 
see also: aspiration for enlightenment 


first deeds 13% 
Chn. ch'u yeh; chü yé Jpn. shogo 
Def: the earliest or first actions taken on the path toward enlightenment. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 35b10-20 


first stage of abodes #1 

Chn. ch'u chu; chi zhu Jpn. shojü 

Frn. la première station 

Def: the first of the ten bodhisattva stages of the ten abodes, the second 
group of ten stages in the fifty-two stages leading to Buddhahood. The level 
of aspiration for enlightenment. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2a22 

see also: ten abodes, fifty-two (bodhisattva) levels; first aspiration for enlight- 
enment 


five afflictions that bind one to the lower parts [of the three realms] £. T 2155 

Chn. wu-hsia fen-chieh; wii xia fen jié Jpn. gogebunketsu 

Skt. pañca avarabhagtyani samyojanani 

Def: the various afflictions that bind people to the lowest of the three realms 
of existence, that is, to the everyday realm of desires. The five are greed or 
covetousness A, anger M&E, the view that the body is substantially real 4 
Zt EL, the view of attachment to precepts RI Fi, and doubt $È. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 730a7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 86c2 

see also: five afflictions that bind one to the upper parts 


five afflictions that bind one to the upper parts [of the three realms] i: E475 
Chn. wu-shang fen-chieh; wii shang fen jié Jpn. gojyobunketsu 
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Skt. pafica-urdhva-bhágiya-samyojanàni 

Def: the various afflictions that bind people to the higher of the three realms 
of existence, that is, to the realms of form and no-form. The five are 
covetousness for visible form & &, covetousness for no visible form #E R, 
restlessness 1$&, pride 12, and ignorance #£4H. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 86c3 

see also: five afflictions that bind one to the lower parts 


five aggregates (skandha) £8 

Chn. wu yin; wü yin Jpn. go-on 

Frn. les cinq agrégats 

Skt. pafica-skandha 

Def: the five groups of constituent elements that unite to form living beings: 
(physical) visible form & (rüpa), and (mental) sensations 5 (vedana), 
conceptions 48 (samjria), volitions fr (samskàára), and consciousness ik 
(vijriana). 

Def-Frn. la forme, des sensations, la conscience, des constructions psy- 
chiques 

Ref. Graded Themes,46.665b26-c19 

see also: name-and-form 


five categories of profound meaning HRB 2: 3€ 

Chn. wu chung hsüan i; wù chóng xuán yi Jpn. goju gengi 

Frn. les cinq catégories du sens mystique 

Def: the five categories Chih-i uses to explicate the profound meaning of the 
Lotus Sūtra in the Fa-hua hsüan-i: 1. explaining the name or title $52; 2. 
expounding on the essence #4; 3. clarifying (elucidating) the gist 8375; 4. 
discussing the application im FA; and 5. classifying the teachings li. 

Def-Frn. 1. l'explication du nom, 2. le discernement de la substance, 
3. lélucidation de l'intention, 4. la discussion de l'application, 5. 
lexamencritique des doctrines. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 682c29—684a23 


five classics 7.4 
Chn. wu ching; wü jing Jpn. gokyo 
Def: the five Chinese classics: the Book of Changes, Books of History, Odes, 
Rites, and Spring and Autumn Annals. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31b16, 77b 


five collections of precepts AAH 
Chn. wu pu lü; wit bù lù Jpn. gobu ritsu 
Def: the Vinaya collections associated with five of the traditional Indian 
schools: Theravadin, Mahīśāsakas, Dharmaguptakas, Sarvāstivādins, and 
Mülasarvaástivàdins. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 716a2, 813a3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 77a17 
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five constant [virtues] A% 

Chn. wu chang; wii cháng Jpn. gojoó 

Def: the five virtues that all people should constantly keep: humaneness 1-, 
duty 3&, propriety 38, wisdom 4%, and trust fa. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b3; Mo-ho chih-kuan 31b, 7703-9 

five contemplations for putting the mind at rest AL 

Chn. wu t'ing hsin kuan; wù ting xin guan Jpn. gojoshin (kan) 

Frn. le degré des cinq attentions de la pensée 

Def: to put the mind at rest by means of compassion, counting one’s breaths, 
meditating on conditioned co-arising, meditating on impurities, and being 
mindful of the Buddha. Five kinds of contemplation for putting an end to 
the five unwholesome attitudes: 

1. contemplation of impurity 7^ i$ 8 (fujokan, asubha-bhavana): to subdue or 
heal covetousness by contemplating the impure features of the world; 

2. contemplation of compassion 4221 (jihikan, maitrismrti); to sooth anger 
by contemplating all sentient beings with a compassionate mind; 

3. contemplation of causes and conditions Hak (innenkan, 
pratityasamutpada-smrti): to heal ignorance by contemplating the truth 
that all phenomena arise from causes; 

4. mindfulness of the Buddha f$ (nenbutsukan, buddhanusmrti): to over- 
come obstacles by contemplating the Buddha; and 

5. counting your breaths 8t 8 (susokukan, àna-apana-smrti): to control 
distraction by contemplating and counting ones breaths. 

Def-Frn. 1. l'attention de la pensée sur le'impureteé, 2. l'attention de la pensée 
sur la compassion, 3. l'attention de la pensée sur les relations de causalité, 4. 
l'attention de la pensée sur la commémoration de buddha, 5. l'attention de 
la pensée sur le compte des respirations. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c26-29, 777c12; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727c21; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 35c13-14, 92c27-93b2, 117b, 126b5; Gishü, 74.264b 

see also: distinct states of mindfulness, general states of mindfulness 


five dull (obvious) afflictions 3$ 


Chn. wu tun shih; wi dun shi Jpn. go donshi 

Def: lit., the five “dull” passions; the obvious passions of covetousness, anger, 
ignorance, pride (arrogance), and doubt. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b26-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan 49c, 102a27; Graded Themes, 
46.668b4-669a3 

see also: five sharp afflictions, ten afflictions 

five elements 1T 
Chn. wu hsing; wù xing Jpn.gogyo 
Def: the classical Chinese teaching that all things are composed of five basic 


elements: wood, fire, earth, metal, and water. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31b16, 77b3-10 
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five eyes TAR 
Chn. wu yen; wit yan Jpn. gogen 
Frn. cinq yeux 
Def: or, five eyesights: that of the physical eye BS, divine eye RIR, eye of 
wisdom =H, Dharma eye iX, and Buddha eye ER. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26a18-b10, 101a7-9; Ta chih tu lun, 25.348b-c 
see also: eye of wisdom, Dharma eye, Buddha eye 


five fetters 713 


Chn. wu hsi; wü xi Jpn. gokei 

Def: in his commentary to the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, Kuan-ting explains 
that "there are two interpretations for the ‘five fetters’: One is the fetters 
of ‘the five corpses’ =F, and the second is the fetters of ‘the five limbs’ £. 
i. [of the two arms, two legs, and neck]. The ‘five corpses’ refers to the 
demons of desires that are conquered through the five types of contempla- 
tions of impurity 4^i$ 88 [which involve contemplating corpses in their 
various stages of decay].’ 

Ref. commentary to the Mahaparinirvàna Sutra by Kuan-ting, T no. 1767, 
38.95b23-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51b17 

five flavors Z.I% 

Chn. wu wei; wù wei Jpn. gomi 

Frn. cinq saveurs 

Def: an analogy based on the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra that compares the 
various teachings of the Buddha and the attainment of nirvana to the five 
progressive stages in the refinement of milk; used in T'ien-tai as an analogy 
for the five periods in the development of the Buddhas teaching. The five 
flavors are milk fL, coagulated milk (cream) Ré, curds 4M, butter 3A8£, and 
ghee REB, corresponding respectively to the teachings of the Avatamsaka 
Sūtra, the Tripitaka (the Agamas), the Vaipulya sutras, the Prajfiáparamità 
sutras, and the Mahāparinirvāņa and Lotus Sütras. 

Def-Frn. le lait, la créme, la caillebotte, le beurre, le nectar 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.725c, 775c19ff.; Mahàparinirvàna Sutra, 449a,690c-691a; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2c10, 88a17-19, 128b10 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


five forbearances 712. 

Chn. ssu jen; wù rén Jpn. go nin 

Def: The five levels of forbearance (or sometimes "recognition" #2): forbear- 
ance from overcoming [delusions] 1&9; forbearance from attaining faith 
fZ Z; forbearance or from pliantly following [the path] I; and the 
forbearance of [realizing] the non-arising of dharmas 3^ i£ 2, and the 
forbearance of quiescent extinction $i. A list from the Jen-wang ching. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 129a20ff., 131c2-3; Jen-wang ching 8.836b14 

see also: four forbearances 
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five good roots (faculties) 7 3548 

Chn. wu shan ken; wii shan gen Jpn. gozenkon 

Frn. cinq facultiés 

Skt. paficendriyàni 

Def: five moral faculties: faith fa, diligence ##, mindfulness “&, concentration 
3, and wisdom $; one of the categories of the thirty-seven steps on the 
path. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720b6, 786c1, 787c3-4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c7, 52a8-9, 
89b27-c8, 9027, 138c4; Graded Themes, 682a14-27 

see also: thirty-seven steps on the path, five powers 


five heavenly realms of the non-returner 3:35 X 

Chn. wu na han tien; wi nà hán tian Jpn. gonagon-ten 

Skt. anàgamin 

Def: the state wherein there is no more falling back into a state of ignorance. 
One of the twenty-five realms of existence; the fifth through ninth levels of 
the fourth dhyàna stage. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776a13-15; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71a24-b1 

see also: twenty-five realms of existence; four dhyàna stages 


five heinous (grave) offences fit 
Chn. wu ni; wit ni Jpn. gogyaku 
Frn. des cing crimes 
Skt. paricanantariyani 
Def: the five worst, most deadly offences: 1. patricide, 2. matricide, 3. killing 
an arhat, 4. to make a Buddha bleed, and 5. to cause a schism in the Sangha. 
Ref. : Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10a16, 50c29, 129a27; Hsiao chih-kuan, 462015 


five hundred yojanas HAH 
Chn. wu-pei yu-hsün; wübáiyóuxün Jpn. gohyaku yujun 
Def: the distance that must be traveled to the final goal in the parable of 
the conjured city: A phrase from the parable of the conjured city in the 
Lotus Sutra: “There is a steep, difficult, very bad road, five hundred yojanas 
in length, empty and devoid of human beings—a frightful place. There 
is a great multitude wishing to traverse this road to arrive at a cache of 
precious jewels. There is a guide, perceptive and wise, of penetrating clarity, 
who knows the hard road, its passable and impassable features, and who, 
wishing to get through these hardships, leads the multitude.” Even one 
yojana is a long distance; some sources say "forty li Œ? 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.25c26-29; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727¢1, 741417; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
86a17-87b25 
see also: parable of the conjured city, penetrate and obstruct 
five impediments 71.3& 
Chn. wu kai; wù gai Jpn. gogai 
Skt. pafica-nivarana 
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Def: the five kinds of passions that inhibit progress to enlightenment and 
need to be removed when preparing to cultivate Buddhist practice: covet- 
ous desires &&k, hateful anger BE, drowsiness and sleep HEIR, restlessness 
and remorse #f#, and doubt &€. Removing these is part of the twenty-five 
means or preparations for practice. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780b17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 44c6-47a23; Hsiao chih-kuan, 
464a- 465b, Graded Themes,46.668a5-b4 

see also: twenty-five means, three poisons, ten [kinds of] afflictions 

five impurities 71:8 

Chn. wu cho; wit zhuó Jpn. gojoku 

Skt. *parica-kasaya 

Def: The impurites of this kalpa (kalpa-kasaya), of mistaken views (drsti- 
kasaya), of passionate afflictions (klesa-kasaya), of sentient beings (sattva- 
kasaya), and of your lifespan (dyus-kasdaya). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 78c11-29 


five levels of delusions 7: f£ #12 
Chn. wu chu ti huo; wù zhu di huò Jpn. gojuji no waku 
Def: the delusions with which sentient beings in the triple world are afflicted: 
1. mistaken views in the triple world 51— je (E:352X, 2. obstacles to knowl- 
edge in the realm of desires KE HR, 3. obstacles to knowledge in the 
realm of form E € 853X, 4. obstacles to knowledge in the formless realm 4 
FHR, 5. fundamental ignorance 3&BH Hz. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 695b7; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c6 
five-limbed prostration 7:881x H 
Chn. wu t'i tou ti; wù ti tou di Jpn. gotai toji 
Skt. pranpatya pafica-mandala-namaskàárana, paficamandalyám pranipatya 
Def: dropping to the ground in five-limbed prostration, where the two 
elbows, two knees, and crown of the head all touch the floor. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14c27, 98a26 


five limbs of the precepts 3:37 

Chn. wu chih chieh; wii zhi jié Jpn. goshi kai 

Frn. les cinq groupes de commandements 

Def: a list of types of precepts in the Mahdaparinirvana Sutra: 

1. the complete pure precepts that are the basic deeds of the bodhisattva 
AEB ERA AR TRE TTG 

2. the rest of the pure precepts of the retinue in front of and behind [the 
Buddha] Bil fe 48$ PR iF 

3. the pure precepts that are the perception of all non-evil perceptions 
FF ae EEE er PK 

4. the pure precepts of mindfulness that are a maintenance of correct mind- 
fulness ERES DHR 
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5. the precepts of the supreme path that are a complete conversion 
[B] [8] Ba] $83 2 RE — $58 — Er PROC. 
Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.674a26-29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36c20 


five mistaken views £ 5i, 

Chn. wu chien; wii jiàn Jpn. goken 

Frn. cinq opinions [erronées] 

Skt. pafica-drsti 

Def: 1. the mistaken view that the body is substantial 4 R, (satkaya-drsti), 2. 
extreme views 3*5 (antagraha-drsti), 3. deviant views 4 54, (mithya-drsti), 
4. attachment to mistaken views HR, (drsti-paramarsa), and 5. excessive 
attachment to the precepts (lit., “morality and vows") REER EL (silavrata- 
paramarsa). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51a12, 138¢11-13, 139a9 

see also: five sharp views, five dull afflictions, ten afflictions 


five objects [of sensory perception] AE 
Chn. wu chen; wù chén Jpn. go jin 
Def: lit “the five dusts”: the objects which one experiences though visible 
form, sound, odor, taste, and touch. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 736b17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4b14, 43c20 


five parts [of the practice of dhyana] £47 
Chn. wu fen; wü fen Jpn. gobun 
Def: five aspects of progressing or retreating in the practice of dhyana: 1. 
retreating 3847, 2. dwelling fE7, 3. progressing #£57, 4. accomplishing 347, 
and 5. "keeping (guarding)” #3. 
Ref. Tz'u-ti chan-men, 46.512b20-c12; Mo-ho chih-kuan 51b29 


Five Periods and Eight Teachings AEA Z 

Chn. wu shih pa chiao; wii shi bà jiào Jpn. goji hakkyo 

Frn. cinq périodes et huit doctrines 

Def: the T'ien-tai pan-chiao doctrinal classification scheme. The five periods 
are those of 1. the Avatamsaka Sitra, 2. the Agamas (Deer Park), 3. the 
Vaipulya sutras, 4. the Prajnáparamità sütras, and 5. the Mahaparinirvana 
and Lotus Sütras. The eight teachings are the "four methods of conversion": 
sudden, gradual, secret, and variable; and the "four doctrines of conver- 
sion": the Fourfold Teachings of Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect. 

Def-Frn. la période de l'Ornementation fleurie, la période du Parc des Daims, 
la période des sütra développés, la période de la Sagesse, la période du 
Lotus et de l'Extinction. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c9; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 801a21ff., 805b10, 808a19, 812¢17; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 34b23-28, 128b3-11 

see also: four teachings (according to content), Fourfold Teachings 


five powers AJJ 
Chn. wu li; wii li Jpn. goriki 
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Frn. cinq force 

Skt. parica-balani. 

Def: the powers of faith fz, diligence ffi, mindfulness &, concentration Æ, 
and wisdom $; one of the categories of the thirty-seven steps on the path. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 30c8, 89c4-16; Graded Themes, 682a28-b15 

see also: thirty-seven steps on the path, five good roots 


five practices 7117 

Chn. wu hsing; wù xing Jpn. gogyo 

Def: the five practices of a bodhisattva as explained in the Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra: 1. noble practice #247, the cultivation of precepts, meditation, and 
wisdom; 2. noble compassionate practice (noble conduct) ^£17, actions to 
relieve suffering and bring joy to sentient beings; 3. heavenly practices X17, 
actions done in accordance with heavenly principles; 4. parental practices 
351317, to act with compassion, as a mother to a child; and s. the practice 
of disease 75517, to suffer pain and disease in the same manner as other sen- 
tient beings, for their benefit. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 673b-729b; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778b2; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 
725b11-17ff., 732a5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4017-18, 51€16-18, 77b9, 131a1-4 


five precepts FAX 
Chn. wu chieh; wù jie Jpn. gokai 
Skt. parica-sila 
Def: the five basic rules for moral living: do not kill, do not steal, avoid illicit 
sex, do not lie, avoid drinking intoxicating beverages. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 125c24; Gradual Themes 46.670c5-671a23; Hsiao 
chih-kuan, 462c15 


five preliminary constituents [of meditation] 7: x 

Chn. wu chih; wü zhi Jpn. goshi 

Frn. les cinq membres [de la concentration] 

Def: in the Abhidharma tradition there are five constituents of meditation, 

which in T'ien-t'ai are considered preliminary constituents: 

1. vitarka *, a process of positioning, implying examination leading up to 
judgment and decision; 

2. vicara 8i, the steadily moving reflection, the quiet and serious consider- 
ation and study of that which has been brought into the circle of interest 
by the gross vitarka. 'These first two constituents are the cognitive aspect of 
the process of concentration, and are followed by; 

3. priti &, joy, an agreeable sensation, and 

4. sukha &#, bliss, which together are the emotive aspect which is never 
absent in any of our mental processes. Finally, there is 

5. cittaikagrata «^ —55&1t, single-minded concentration. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 48a25-29, 70c15, 119b20, 129c8-11, 130b4-7 

see also: four [preliminary] constituents [of meditation] 
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five preliminary grades of the disciple 713525 FIX 

Chn. wu pin ti tzu wei; wii pin di zi wei Jpn. gobon deshi i 

Frn. disciple muni des cing catégories de mérites 

Def: in the T'ien-t'ai scheme of the various stages on the path to 
Buddhahood, the five lowest or preliminary levels of practice and attain- 
ment (in the Perfect Teaching) for a disciple of the Buddha: appropriate joy 
Ki = in, reading and reciting of the sütras zai, preaching the Dharma it 
iin, preliminary practice of the six perfections while practicing contem- 
plation 3&177:& in, and the proper practice of the six perfections IEfTZXE 
au. The level of a practitioner preceding the attainment of the ten stages of 
“faith.” The five stages of “outsider” practices. The level Chih-i claimed to 
have attained in his life. 

Def-Frn. Les catégories de la joie appropriée, de la récitation des textes 
canoniques, de la prédication, de la pratique cumulée des six grandes ver- 
tus, de la pratique principale des six grandes vertus. Je dis pour ma part 
que ces cinq catégories constituent le premier des expédients slavifiques de 
l'école parfaite, permettant de faciliter la compréhension en faisant regarder 
le grand d'apres le petit, à l'instar des 5 attentions de la pensée de la doc- 
trine des trois Corbeilles. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.44c-46b; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a-b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1b16, 
35C, 69c3, 83a22, 98c13-99a15, 124€23, 128c23-129a6; Gishü, 74.267b-c 


five shades A Zi 

Chn. wu i; wù yi Jpn. goei 

Def: The "five shades" that block the light of the sun or moon are smoke, 
clouds, dust, fog, and the asura Rahu (the mythological figure who causes 
eclipses). These five are used in the Hsiao chih-kuan to illustrate five obsta- 
cles that need to be removed in preparation for practicing meditation. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 57b14, 130b5; Hsiao chih-kuan, 465b1-3, Ta chih tu lun, 
185a9-11; Maháparinirvàna Sūtra, 12.761a7-10 


five sharp afflictions 115 fE 

Chn. wu li shih; wit li shi Jpn. go rishi 

Def: subtle, “sharp” every-day unconscious passionate afflictions: the “five 
sharp afflictions” of passion (covetousness) #(&), anger B, arrogance 1&, 
ignorance X (#£44 in the Graded Themes), and doubt &&. In the Graded 
Themes, these five are called “dull afflictions,” and the five mistaken views 
are called “sharp afflictions.” 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b24-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40c7, 55c10, 102a26; Graded 
Themes, 46.668b4-669a3 

see also: five [mistaken] views, five dull afflictions, ten afflictions 


five stages of name-and-form % fiz 
Chn. ming se wei; ming sé wei Jpn. myoshiki-i 
Frn. les différents stades de la formation du nom-forme 
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Def: five "stages" in the development of a human fetus, referring to the first 
five weeks in the womb; a categorization from the Abhidharma-kosa: 
kalala, arbuda, pesi, ghana, prasakha. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52c27, 139a14-15; Gishü, 74.273b27-29 

five supplementary methods íF 3: i: 

Chn. hsing wu fa; xing wii fa Jpn. gyó goho 

Frn. pratiquer les cinq méthodes 

Def: the fifth category of the twenty-five means or preparations for con- 
templation; supplementary methods in preparing for contemplative prac- 
tice: yearning (zeal), diligence, mindfulness, skillful discernment, and 
single-mindedness. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 48a12-c19; Hsiao chih-kuan, 466c5-26 

see also: twenty-five means 


five supranormal powers 71 iis 

Chn. wu shen t'ung; wii shén tong Jpn. go jintsu 

Frn. les cinq supersavoirs 

Skt. pafica-abhijfia 

Def: five supranormal or supernatural powers possessed by an enlightened 
person: 1. the ability to appear anywhere you wish 412238 or 7h; 2. the 
ability to see what ordinary people cannot see XHR:8; 5. the ability to hear 
sounds that others cannot hear X im; 4. the ability to read other peoples’ 
minds ftt/L-38; and 5. the ability to perceive your own and others’ past lives 
TA i38. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 760b16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c20, 117b29, 130216 

see also: six supranormal powers 


five types of impurity [of the human body] AER i$ 

Chn. wu chung pu ching; wù zhong bu jing Jpn. goshu fujo 

Frn. cinq impuretés [du corps] 

Skt. [kaya]suci 

Def: "five types of impurity" of the human body are: 1. impurity of the place 
of birth &J&, 2. impurity of seeds f$ ^, 3. impurity of its nature At, 4. 
impurity of its features Ef, and 5. ultimate (final) Æ% impurity (in death). 

Def-Frna. L'impureté de l'endroit de la naissance (jatisyhandasuci); 2. 
l'impureté de la semence (bijásuci); 3. 'impureté de la nature propre 
(svabhavasuci); 4. l'impureté des caractères propres (svalaksanasuci); 5. 
l'impureté de l'aboutissement final (paryavasaánásuci). 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 198c15-199a28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 93b9 


fivefold Dharma body 3:211 8 
Chn. wu fen fa sheng; wù fen fa shën Jpn. gobun hosshin 
Frn. les cinq agrégats purs 
Skt. pafica-anasravaskandha 
Def: the five virtuous qualities of the Dharma Body: keeping the precepts 
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3& (sila), concentration % (samadhi), wisdom & (prajria), liberation 9 
fk. (vimoksa), and the knowledge-insight of liberation 885m Fi, (vimoksa- 
jriana-darsana); in T’ien-tai, the highest attainment by those of the 
Hinayana. 

Def-Frn. de conduite, de concentration, de sagesse, de délivrance, et de savoir 
et vision de la delivrance. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.221a; Fa-hua hstian-i, 694c5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53c14; 
Gishü, 74.271b 


fivefold repentance [in the six times] 7:15 

Chn. wu hui; wù hui Jpn. goge 

Frn. les cinq repentances 

Def: the fivefold T'ien-tai ceremony for repenting of the sins committed 
by and through the six senses or sense organs; the five kinds of confes- 
sion practiced by those cultivating the Lotus Samadhi: 1. repentance of the 
offences committed through the six senses Rt, which includes (a) uni- 
versal confession and (b) specific confession; 2. petitioning the Buddhas to 
remain in the world and preach the Dharma 893, 3. rejoicing in the good 
of others PR, 4. transferring your own merit to others [II], 5. vowing to 
save or benefit all beings 3. 

Def-Frn. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a10-bs; Hurvitz, Chih-i, 368-69; 952a-953b; Fa-hua 
san-mei chan-i, 952a28-953b29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98a13-99a15 

see also: repenting [of the offences] of the six senses, Lotus Samadhi 


fix your thoughts [on reality] and have them emerge spontaneously #38 Bii 
Chn. hsi nien hsien chien; xi nian xian qian Jpn. kechinen genzen 
Def: a description of the function of "cessation" as a result of "stopping" 
delusions and passionate afflictions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21b22 


fixing [your thoughts] on the dharmadhatu as the object [of contemplation] 
SER UE IP 
Chn. hsi yüan fa chieh; xi yuan fă jié Jpn. kechien hokkai 
Def: a characteristic of the perfect-and-sudden cessation-and-contemplation. 
To contemplate reality itself as the object of your attention. A phrase from 
the The Teaching of Mafijusri, and used in the paragraph in Kuan-ting’s 
introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan that is considered the "essence" of 
T 'ien-tai teachings. 
Ref. The Teaching of Mafijusri, 8.731a27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 124, 11b22, 48c7 


flourish and decay 4&&f& 
Chn. jung-k'u; róng kü Jpn. eiko 
Def: a T'ien-tai description of the four perverted views, four each for 
Hinayana and Mahayana, that the world is permanent, blissful, has 
selfhood, and pure, yielding eight perverted views. T'ien-tai dogmatics 
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teach "four kinds of flourishing" and "four kinds of decay" in addition 
to the traditional “four kinds of perverted views? See Kuan-ting’s com- 
mentary to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, T 38.44b24-26: “The Sala tree, 
translated as ‘solid, has two trunks in each direction with eight trunks in 
the four directions, four flourishing and four decaying. Below the roots 
intertwine, and above the branches merge with each other. Thus [the 
trunks] mutually share their intertwining being, and they reciprocally yield 
to each other through flourishing and decaying [in turn] 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 88c17, 131b20-21; Kuan-tings commentary to the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 38.44b24-26 

see also: eight perverted views, four warped [perverted] views 


flower of reward 3s 


Chn. hua pao; hud bao Jpn. keho 

Def: “the flower of reward”; the rewards received in this life from performing 
good deeds, in contrast to the “fruit” or “results” or “recompense” received 
in future lives. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 694b4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20a26 


formless realm $% E F 

Chn. wu se chieh; wú sè jiè Jpn. mushikikai 

Frn. le monde de l'absence de forme 

Skt. arüpya-dhàtu 

Def: the realm of experience by one who has severed all desires and attach- 
ments to form but has still not experienced full awakening. The realm 
that has no form but consists of only the other four of the five skandhas. 
Consists of four levels—emptiness (akásayatana), consciousness 
(vijnandnantryayatana), non-existence (akimcanyáyatana), and neither 
conceptions nor no-conceptions (naivasamjnand-samjndayatana)—realized 
through four concentrations (samadhis) on emptiness. Part of this triple 
world, in addition to the realm of desires and the realm of form. 

Def-Frn. correspondant aux quatre áyatana 

see also: triple world, four concentrations on emptiness, four emptiness heavens 


forty-one bodhisattva stages U+ — fv. 

Chn. ssu shih i wei; si shí yi wei Jpn. shijū ichi'i 

Def: the forty-one bodhisattva stages of the ten abodes Tft, ten practices + 
47, ten of merit transference + Elm), ten bhumis + 4b, and (almost) equiva- 
lent to awakening 5. T'ien-tai teaches that bodhisattvas from the initial 
stage (the first stage of ten abodes) to highest enlightenment should be 
called “Dharmakaya Mahasattvas” iE X t. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c19-20 


forty-two letters Ut ZF 


Chn. ssu shih erh tzu; si shi ér zi Jpn. shija-ni ji 
Def: the forty-two letters of the Sanskrit or Siddham alphabet: a J, ra &£, pa 
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iE, ca 35, na HB, la 3I, da BE, ba JE, da 7, sa i9, va Fil, ta ^, ya WK, sta IE, ka 
il, sa E, ma FÉ, ga Mi, tha ft, ja RA, $va 8€, dha 5k, $a Bf, kha liz, ksa X, sta 
%, jna 4, rtha t, bha 3E, cha €, sma J£, hva «X, tsa #, gha fil, tha Mt, na 
5, pha BA, ska 3k, ysa MB, $ca 55, ta I£, and dha #. One of the letters, “ysa,” 
is not in the Sanskrit alphabet, and it may have been introduced through 
Khotanese in northeast India. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.684b-687c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 735a20-27; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 59b20, 129a 


forward and reverse contemplation of twelvefold causes and conditions 
3 ARR T- Ae 
Chn. ni shun kuan shih erh yin yüan; ni shun guan shi ér yin yuán 
Jpn. gyakujun-kan juni innen 
Def: the contemplation of the twelve links of conditioned arising both for- 
ward and backwards, giving twenty-four aspects. The Fang-teng chan-fa 
explains: “Of the twenty-four links, there is the forward contemplation of 
twelvefold [conditioned arising, from the first to the last, which leads to] 
awakening insight into threefold Buddha nature. The reverse contempla- 
tion of twelvefold [conditioned arising, from the last to the first, leads 
to] awakening insight into threefold Buddha nature. That is, [the links 
of] ignorance, passion, and attachment correspond to Buddha nature as 
completing cause; [the links of] volitional action and existence correspond 
to Buddha nature as conditional cause, and [the links of] consciousness, 
name-and-form, and so forth correspond to Buddha nature as direct cause 
[of Buddhahood].” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c14; Fang-teng chan-fa, 46.798b4-8 
see also: threefold Buddha nature 


four appropriate methods Pp 

Chn. ssu suei; si suí Jpn. shi zui 

Def: the idea that the Buddha uses four appropriate methods [in accor- 
dance with the capabilities of sentient beings] to preach the Dharma: in 
accordance with their desires, in accordance with what is appropriate, in 
accordance with therapeutic reasons (healing the diseases that need to be 
healed), and in accordance with the truth. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 783c14-784a6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c18-5a8, 66c11, 91b11 

see also: four methods of instruction (siddhanta) 


four bodies [of the Buddha] PU 
Chn. ssu shen; si shen Jpn. shishin 
Def: the four bodies [of the Buddha] of Dharma i£ &, reward (recompense) $& 
Zr, manifestation (response) I Zr, and [historical] appearance or transfor- 
mation (LX. The most common theory of the Buddha bodies in Mahayana 
Buddhism is of three bodies, but Chih-i sometimes distinguishes between 
the "reward" and "manifestation" bodies to make four bodies. 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 106a14-17 
see also: triple body 


four boundless demeanors (immeasurable states of mind) UU f EÙ 
Chn. ssu wu liang hsin; si wú liang xin Jpn. shi muryo shin 
Skt. brahmavihara; catvaryapramanani 
Def: four “immeasurable” mental attitudes or virtues (brahma-vihara) of 
friendliness (kindness) (maitri) &&, to seek to bring pleasure to others; 
compassion (pity) (karuna) 3E, or sharing in the suffering of others; joy 
(mudita) =, rejoicing in the happiness of others; and abandonment 4 or 
equanimity (upeksa) =, to abandon all false discrimination and be free of 
all attachments, and thus face all things "equally" (dispassionately). 
The pps has: "four kinds of meditation to give bliss to, and to take away the 
suffering of sentient beings; four minds of immeasurable concern for others: 
immeasurable mind of kindness (maitri EE- b, XE), or bestowing of 
joy or happiness; 

immeasurable mind of pity (karuna 22328 Ò, 2553), to save from suffering; 

immeasurable mind of joy (mudita ZEE- Ò, $) on seeing others freed 
from suffering, and 

immeasurable mind of impartiality (upeksa SHEL, J&E), i. e. rising 
above these emotions, or giving up all things, e.g., distinctions of friend 
and enemy, love and hate, etc.” 

Ref. Liu miao fa men, 46.559b5; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 724b2; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
23C22, 30b29, 125b14; Graded Themes, 46.672b5-c5 

see also: Brahma mind 


Four [Buddha] Lands + 

Chn. ssu t'u; si tü Jpn. shido 

Frn. des quatre Terres de buddha 

Def: four types of Buddha lands, or pure lands that the Buddha “creates,” 
as taught in the T'ien-tai tradition: 1. the land of co-dwelling LEE 
+, the land where ordinary people and sages dwell together; 2. the land 
where skillful means remain 7j f & 8 4; this is the state of arhats and 
pratyekabuddhas, who have severed the delusions of views and thoughts 
and have transcended rebirth in this triple world, yet are still a step away 
from the enlightenment of a Buddha; 3. the land of true recompense with- 
out obstruction E38 3€ HR t; this is the state of the bodhisattva who has 
realized the truth of the Middle Way; and 4. the land of perpetual quiescent 
light #74256 (symbolic of the three virtuous qualities of the Buddha of 
Dharma body, liberation, and wisdom). This is the state of the Buddha, 
who has no delusions and has perfectly realized the truth. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 5c19, 20a25-27, 53a1-9, 111a2-23; Commentary to 
Vimalakirti Sutra, 38.564b-565a 

see also: land of perpetual quiescent light, land of true recompense without 
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obstruction, land where ordinary people and sages dwell together, land 
where skillful means remain 


four categories of oneness l'u— 

Chn. ssu i; si yi Jpn. shiitsu, shi'ichi 

Frn. la quadruple unité 

Def: the four “unities” or “onenesses”: 

1.the oneness of teaching #—, that all teachings of the Buddha are ultimately 
non-contradictory and lead to the single goal of Buddhahood); 

2.the oneness of practice 17—, that true practice is ultimately one and for the 
single purpose of attaining Buddhahood; 

3.the oneness of persons A—, that the Buddha is non-dual and that all peo- 
ple will ultimately attain Buddhahood; 

4.the oneness of reality #—, that reality is one. The unity of all reality as 
taught in the Lotus Sutra. 
Used originally by Fa-yiin in his Fa-hua i-chi commentary on the Lotus Sütra. 

Def-Frn. l'unité de principe, l'unité de doctrine, l'unité de pratique, l'unité des 
étres 

Ref. Fa-hua i-chi, 33.572c-574a; Fa-hua hsüan-i 692a20-21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
23718; Fa-hua wen-chü, 34.42a-b 


four categories of passions l'Uft Hh 

Chn. ssu chu ti; si zhu di Jpn. shijuji 

Frn. quatre stations (égarements) 

Def: synonymous with "deluded views and attitudes": 1. all mistaken views in 
the triple world, 2. all the deluded and mistaken thoughts and attitudes in 
the realm of desires, that is, passions for sensuous pleasures; 3. all mistaken 
thoughts and attitudes in the realm of form, that is, passions for forms; and 
4. all mistaken thoughts and attitudes in the formless realm, that is, passion 
for continued existence. 

Ref. Srimaladevi Sūtra, 12.220a-221a; Fa-hua hsiian-i, 691c6; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.776b22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5c11, 59c1, 85c8 

see also: deluded views and attitudes 


four concentrations on emptiness M$ E (MÆ) 

Chn. ssu wu se ting (ssu kung ting); si wu sé ding (si kong ding) 

Jpn. shi mushiki jo/shi kü jo 

Def: lit. "four concentrations of the formless [realm]"; four levels of realizing 
emptiness in the realm of formlessness: the place of the inexhaustibility 
of emptiness 22 #4 bk, the place of the inexhaustibility of consciousness 
iat SE 3E, the place of non-existence #£AT# J& (or “the lesser place" sk 
of neither consciousness nor no-consciousness) and the place of neither 
conceptions nor no-conceptions JETHJESETHJ&; four types of practicing 
concentration on “formlessness”: the emptiness of dharma marks iR, of 
non-existence #£7#, of own-being Hi£, and of other-being ftti. 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 30b28, 70b1-19, 129c17; Liu miao fa men, 459b5; Graded 
Themes, 672¢6-673a10; Fa-chieh tz'u-ti chu-men, 46.675a18-b14 

see also: triple world, formless realm, four emptiness heavens, four dhyana 
stages 


four constituents [of meditation] Hx 

Chn. ssu chih; si zhi Jpn. shi-shi 

Frn. les quatre (premiers) membres [de la concentration] 

Skt. anga-catustaya 

Def: 1. the four constituents of the second dhyana stage: inner purity, joy, 
bliss, and single-mindedness; 2. four preliminary or supplementary means 
of concentration taught in the Cheng shih lun. 

Def-Frn. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 718b7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 48a23, 70C€29, 125219 

see also: four dhyàna stages, five [preliminary] constituents [of meditation] 


four continents JU], MRF 
Chn. ssu chou, ssu tien hsia; si zhou, si tian xià Jpn. shishü, shitenka 
Def: the four continents of Buddhist cosmology; in T'ien-tai, part of the 
twenty-five realms of existence: 1. Uttarakuru in the north, 2. Jambudvipa 


in the south, 3. Pürvavideha in the east, and 4. Aparagodaniya in the west. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 37c23 


four demonic forces MŽ 

Chn. ssu mo; si mó Jpn. shima 

Def: four Maras; demonic forces, both actual and metaphoric, that obstruct 
the cultivation of the Buddhist path. The four demonic forces are the 
demons of the skandhas K, the demons of passionate afflictions SAIL, 
the demon of death 3U/%, and the supernatural demons KFIR. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.99b11-16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12a1, 5oc23ff., 107c13-18, 
114C22-117220, 129415 

see also: demonic forces, three obstacles 


four dhyana stages Ug X) 

Chn. ssu chan (tien); si chán (tian) Jpn. shizen (ten) 

Frn. quatre degrés de méditation 

Skt. catur-dhyàna 

Def: the four states of dhyana meditation, part of the twenty-five states 
of existence; the four states that arise in the realm of form through the 
practice of dhyana. The first dhyana stage has the five constituents of 
examination (vitarka) &, reflection (vicara) Hi, joy =, bliss && and 
single-mindedness —-L». The second stage has the constituents of inner 
purity A#, joy, bliss, and single-mindedness. The third stage has the five 
constituents of equanimity or abandonment 1$, mindfulness <&, wisdom 
=, bliss, and single-mindedness. The fourth stage has the constituents 
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of neither-suffering-nor-bliss 47^ 5, equanimity, mindfulness, and 
single-mindedness. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 12a28, 70c-71b, 89c12-14, 117bff.; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.776b14; Graded Themes, 671a24-672b4 

see also: five constituents [of meditation] 


four elements UX 
Chn. ssu ta; si da Jpn. shi dai 
Skt. mahd-bhiuta 
Def: the four elements that make up the world: earth, water, fire, and wind. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 45c19, 93c4, 106a20 
see also: four snakes 


four emptiness heavens MÆRK 
Chn. ssu kung chu tien; si kong chu tian Jpn. shiküsho-ten 
Def: the four stages of emptiness in the realm of formlessness: 1. place of 
unlimited emptiness 223€ 7 WL. (akacanantyáyatana), 2. place of unlimited 
consciousness RWA (vijffiananantyayatana), 3. the place of no existence 
A Wt Gkinicanyayatana, and 4. the place of neither conceptions nor 
non-conceptions ZE/83EJE BML (naivasamjndsamjnayatana). 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776a13-15 
four evil destinies UE ji85 
Chn. ssu érh chii; si è qu Jpn. shiakushu 
Def: the four evil gati, or realms, part of the twenty-five realms of existence: 1. 
hell (naraka) ŒF; 2. beasts (tiryagyoni) B=; 3. hungry ghosts RH; asuras 
IE RE. 


see also: ten destinies 


four fearlessnesses Pus[pr] RE (VOR 1k) 
Chn. ssu wu [suo] wei; si wú [suð] wei Jpn. shi mu[-sho] i 
Skt. catvari-vaisaradyani, catvari-smrty-upasthanani 
Def: One of the characteristics of a Buddha; to be able to teach sentient 
beings fearlessly; to be endowed with four kinds of fearlessness: 

1. fearlessness from knowing that you have attained supreme awakening 
(samyaksambuddhasya); 

2. fearlessness from knowing that you have exhausted all defiled outflows 
(ksindsravasya); 

3. fearlessness from knowing that you have preached the Dharma concern- 
ing the obstacles to the path (ye và punar maya sravakanam antarayika 
dharma akhyata ity etad vaisaradyam); 

4. fearlessness from knowing that you have preached the Dharma of the 
path to liberation (yo va punar maya sravakanam niryandya marga 
akhyata ity etad vaisaradyam). 

The Introduction to Graded Themes of the Dharma Realm lists the four 
fearlessnesses as follows: 
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1. fearlessness from [having attained] omniscience — 974; 
2. fearlessness from having exhausted all defilements dex; 
3. fearlessness in teaching about the obstacles to the path zai EB; 
4. fearlessness in exhaustively teaching about suffering and the path HE 418. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 730c17; Mo-ho chih-kuan 12a14, 17b4, 30c15, 96b20-c5; 
Graded Themes, 694c14-695a20; KEAT BK T 15.164b18 
see also: ten powers 


four forbearances lU. 

Chn. ssu jen; si rén Jpn. shi nin 

Def: The four levels of “forbearance” (or sometimes "recognition" i£) for- 
bearance from overcoming [delusions] 1&3; forbearance from attaining 
faith (22; forbearance from pliantly following [the path] RIAZ; and the 
forbearance of (realizing) the non-arising of dharmas $&/E i£: 9. 
Levels of attainment for those of the Distinct Teachings. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.586a1-22; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 33.730a-b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
72b17, 128c8, 129a29ff. 

see also: five forbearances 


four fruits UÈ 


Chn. ssu kuo; si guó Jpn. shika 

Frn. les quatre fruits 

Skt. catvari-phalani 

Def: the path to arhatship, consisting of attaining “four fruits”: that of the 
stream-enterer (one who is just entering the path, srotapanna), once- 
returner (one with only one more rebirth), non-returner (one with no 
more rebirths), and arhat. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 1a16, 30c29 


four fruits of the Sramana VU P 
Chn. ssu sha men kuo; si sha mén guð Jpn. shi shamon ka 
Frn. les quatre fruits 
Skt. catvari-phalani 
Def: see “four fruits” 


four gates PUFA 


Chn. ssu men; si mén Jpn. shimon 

Def: the four ways of understanding reality or phenomena; a form of the 
tetralemma of four options with regard to existence: as existence (or Being; 
naive realism), non-existence (or emptiness, nothingness; nihilism), both 
existence and non-existence, or neither existence nor non-existence.’ Chih- 
i gives a detailed discussion of these four gates in terms of the Fourfold 
Teachings—the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct and Perfect Teachings—in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 73c-75b. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.517b, 639c, 640c7ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan 13c4, 32b10, 
73c-75b 
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see also: tetralemma 


four good roots JU 3518 


Chn. ssu shan ken; si shan gen Jpn. shizenkon 

Frn. les quatre racines de bien, les quaytre degrés sont les suivants 

Skt. kusalamüla 

Def: for Sarvastivadins, the preparatory practices for attaining Arhatship: 

1. "heat" 4€ (usma-gata), to burn away the passions with the fire of wisdom, 
to contemplate the Four Noble Truths and cultivate its sixteen aspects; 

2. the “summit,” “peak,” or “crossroads” JA (murdha-avastha) between 
regressing to the previous stage or advancing to the next; where one per- 
fects the good roots; 

3. forbearance Æ. (ksanti), where one patiently accepts the truth of the Four 
Noble Truths, the stage before Arhatship where merit is irreplaceably 
attained; and 

4. "supreme in the world” tt #—, the stage just before that of the arhat. In 
T'ien-tài, four early levels of attainment (beyond the five contemplations 
for putting the mind at rest, distinct states of mindfulness, and general 
states of mindfulness) for overcoming deluded views and attitudes in the 
Tripitaka Teachings. 

Def-Frn. échauffement, sommet/téte, patience, suprémes dharmas mondains 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 707b9, 707c28, 736a7; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a3-4; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 35c14, 71c25, 72a28, 97b19 

see also: five contemplations for putting the mind at rest 


four inducements M$% 
Chn. ssu she; si shé Jpn. shisho 
Skt. samgraha-vastu 
Def: four methods used to induce people to convert to the Buddhist path: 
1. dana ți}: "giving" (preaching) the Dharma, and giving things that peo- 
ple need; 
2. priya-vadita € 38: inducing people through “loving” words. 
3. artha-carya $11: helping people through physical, verbal, or mental con- 
duct. 
4. samanarthata F}: helping others by putting oneself in their position, 
and being able to help through the affinity thus experienced. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 14b5-8, 97a4-7 


four interpretations of Four [Noble] Truths Uüfé uz 

Chn. ssu chung ssu ti; si zhong si di Jpn. shishu shitai 

Frn. des quatre catégories de quatre vérités 

Def: four ways of understanding the Four Noble Truths, as interpreted by 
Chih-i, based on the Srimaladevi and Mahaparinirvana Sutras, and corre- 
lated with the fourfold teachings according to content and method; four lev- 
els of understanding the Four Noble Truths: 1. as arising-and-perishing  3&; 
2. as neither-arising-nor-perishing #£4 j&; 3. as immeasurable ## (beyond 
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conceptual understanding yet arising and perishing); or 4. as spontaneous 
#£/E (beyond conceptual understanding and neither arising nor perishing). 
There four levels of interpretation correspond, respectively, to the four cat- 
egories of the Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teachings. 


Def-Frn. Chacune des quatre catégories correspond à l'une des quatre doc- 


trines de la nature de lenseignement et manifeste donc à chaque fois un 
niveau supérieur de compréhension de lenseignement fondamental veau 
supérieur de compréhension de lenseignement fondamental de Buddha 
que sont les quatre vérités. 


Ref. Srimalàdevi Sūtra, 12.221a20-b7,; Mahàparinirvana Sūtra, 12.682c-684c.; 


Fa-hua hsüan-i, 700c28ff.; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c20, Mo-ho chih-kuan 
5b14-8a6, 28b17ff., 96c20ff., 127b28 


four mental cessations lU X 1k 


Chn. ssu i chih; si yi zhi Jpn. shi-i-shi 
Def: see "four mindfulnesses" 


four methods of instruction UR 


Chn. ssu hsi tan; si xi tán Jpn. shi shittan 
Frn. quatre points du vue 
Skt. siddhanta 


Def: four methods the Buddha uses to present the Dharma to his audi- 


ence: the worldly (t# #, laukika-siddhànta), the individual (4 £25 A, 
pratipaurusika-siddhanta), the therapeutic (£f i&, pratipaksika-siddhanta), 
and the supreme (45 — 3€, paramarthika-siddhanta). 


Def-Frn. Quatre catégories permettant de classer les différentes doctrines 


exposées par le Buddha; ces quatre points du vue sont vrais et ne se con- 
tredisent pas mutuellement: 1) point de vue mondain, qui se conforme 

aux idées recues des gens du monde, va dans le sens de leurs désirs pour 

les mener insensiblement vers la connaissance, ainsi lon fait comme si la 
personne existait réellement alors que ce nest qu'un assemblage de facteurs 
dexistence, ce qui réjouit l'auditeur. On parle aussi en ce cas du "point de 
vue qui flatte les désirs" (gydyoku shitsudan). 2) point de vue individuel: le 
Buddha module son enseignement selon la nature de chacun, en fonction de 
ses facultés, afin de lorienter vers la bien; ce point de vue visant à dévelop- 
per chez l'individu des racines de bien, on parle aussi de "point de vue des 
racines de bien" (zenkon shitsudana). 3) point de vue thérapeutique: aux 
gens submergés par le désir, le Buddha enseigne la compassion, à ceux qui 
sont dans l'ignorance, il enseigne le discernement des causes et conditions 
etc., sévertuant à supprimer ainsi les passions, ce qui explique sévertuant à 
supprimer ainsi les passions, ce qui explique l'autre nom de "point de vue 
qui élimine le mal" (danaku shitsudan). 4) point de vue absolu: aux étres de 
facultés müres, le Buddha expose directement la Réalité des choses, la vérité 
qui leur permet d'accéder immédiatement à l'Eveil; cest pourquoi lon parle 
encore de “point de vue faisant pénétrer le Principe" (nyüri shitsudan). 
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Ref. Ta chih tu lun 59b17-61b18; Fa-hua hstian-i 686a1-691a5; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan 1c14, 4c22-5a, 19c8-22, 22a26-b1, 29b6-15, 54c7-55a 


four mindfulnesses UU 4 J& £i 


Chn. ssu nien ch'u kuan; si nian chu guan Jpn. shinenjo-kan 
Frn. quatre fixations de l'attention 
Skt. catvani-smrty-upasthanani 
Def: four states of mindfulness; mindfulness concerning the four objects, to 
have insight into the true thusness of body, feelings, mind, and dharmas/ 
phenomena; the first four practices of the “thirty-seven steps on the path": 
mindfulness that 
1. this physical body is impure BA i$ (kayasmrtyupasthana) [F&Q], 
2. that sensations are ultimately painful and involve suffering H zÆ t 
(vedanasmrtyupasthana) [Z ZR]; 
3. that thoughts are impermanent ED 8&7 (cittasmrtyupasthana) [US ie); 
and 
4. that phenomena (dharmas) are without substantial reality Hit Fk 
(dharmasmrtyupasthana) EZR). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727c28-a1; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c29; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
30c2, 88b25-c16, 114c13ff., 138b15-29; Graded Themes, 681b17-c7 
see also: thirty-seven steps on the path 
Four [Noble] Truths PUu[£ Ja 
Chn. ssu [sheng] ti; si [shéng] di Jpn. shi [sho] tai 
Frn. les quatre vérités 
Skt. catvani arya-satyàni 
Def: one of the basic teachings of Buddhism: the truth that everything in this 
life consists in suffering (duhkha), the truth that the cause (samudaya) of 
suffering is our passionate attachments and delusions, the truth that extinc- 
tion (nirodha) of suffering is possible, and the truth of the way (marga) to 
extinguish suffering: the eightfold path of right views, right thoughts, right 
words, right actions, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and 
right concentration. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 700c-702a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, sb-c; Graded Themes, 


680a18-c9 
see also: eightfold right path, sixteen meditations on the Four Noble Truths 
four paths MÈ 
Chn. ssu tao; si dao Jpn. shido 


Def: the four paths that lead to nirvana, as taught in the Abhidharma tradi- 
tion: 1. The path of practice #1734 (also translated as the “path of means" 
75 (#38), wherein you sever afflictions by attaining the three levels of eru- 
dition and the four good roots; 2. the “unobstructed” path #£8€:8 (also 
translated as #f#]18), wherein you sever afflictions through the attainment 
of wisdom; 3. the path of liberation f#/bii#, wherein you attain true wisdom 
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beyond the previous level; and 4. the path of supreme progress BEES, 
wherein you progress even further to attain the results of both meditation 
and wisdom. 

Ref. Abhidharma-kosa, fascicle 25, 29.129a-ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 70c 


four phases of a thought MÆ- Ù 
Chn. ssu yün hsin; si yün xin Jpn. shi'un-shin 
Frn. les quatre mouvements (phrases) de l'apparition de la pensée 
Def: the four phases involved in the process of "thought": 1. previous to the 
thought X (pre-thought, not-yet-thinking), 2. imminent thought <= 
(about-to-think), 3. the thought itself 1E (thought proper), and 4. con- 
cluded thought &E (the thought completed). 
Def-Frn. la pensée non encore conçue, la pensée sur le point détre conçue, la 
pensée proprement dite, la pensée achevée. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15b20-16b1; Chüeh-i san-mei, 46.623a5-b23; Gishu, 
74.278a-c 
four proper activities UR 
Chn. ssu wei i; si wei yí Jpn. shi igi 
Def: the four types of activities of going, stopping, sitting, and reclining; 
more specifically, to act properly or rightly in all of your actions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6c13, 96c6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.466c29 
see also: noble demeanor; upright behavior 


four proper endeavors l'U1F &j 

Chn. ssu cheng ch'in; si zhéng qin Jpn. shi sho kon 

Frn. effort correct 

Skt. catvari prahanani; samyakpradhana 

Def: four types of efforts (or “abandonments”) for advancing on the path; 
part of the "thirty-seven steps on the path": 

1. producing a desire for the non-arising of evil that has not yet arisen 
AER TE; 

2. producing a desire for extinguishing evil that has already arisen-E24E Eai; 

3. producing a desire for the arising of favorable good things that have not 
yet arisen RA HT; 

4. producing a desire for the duration, increase, non-loss, and fulfillment of 
favorable good things that have arisen CE # THR. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 748217; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 89b7-16, 9726-29, 138c3; 
Graded Themes, 681c8-28 

see also: thirty-seven steps on the path 


four reliances UU fX 
Chn. ssu i; si yi Jpn. shi-e 
Skt. catváryapásrayanàni 
Def: 1. to rely on the Dharma (teaching) and not the person (teacher), 2. to 
rely on the meaning and not the letter, 5. to rely on the definitive meaning 
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and not the indefinite meaning, and 4. to rely on wisdom and not on ordi- 
nary consciousness. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 736c17-20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 107a21; Graded Themes, 
687c21-688b8 


Four Samadhis 19% — Bk 

Chn. ssu chung san mei; si zhong san mèi Jpn. shishu zanmai 

Frn. les quatre samadhi 

Def: the fourfold T'ien-tai system for cultivating concentrated contempla- 
tion: the constantly-sitting samadhi, the constantly-walking samādhi, the 
both-walking-and-sitting (or “half-walking and half-sitting”) samadhi, and 
neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi. 

Def-Frn. samadhi assis, samadhi de la marche perpétuelle, samadhi mi-assis 
mi-marché, samadhi ni assis ni marché 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a21-20a23 


four siddhantas; the four appropriate methods 
Def: see “four methods of instruction” 


four snakes PU te 

Chn. ssu she; si shé Jpn. shida 

Def: an analogy for the four elements that make up the world: earth, water, 
fire, and wind. The Soothill-Hodous Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
explains: “The Fanyimingyi [Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra] under this heading 
gives the parable of a man who fled from the two bewildering forms of 
life and death, and climbed down a rope (of life) 4548, into the well of 
impermanence $ %, where two mice, night and day, gnawed the rattan 
rope; on the four sides four snakes Mte sought to poison him (that is, the 
four elements IHA of his physical nature); below were three dragons = 
## He breathing fire and trying to seize him. On looking up he saw that 
two elephants & (darkness and light) had come to the mouth of the well; 
he was in despair, when a bee flew by and dropped some honey (the five 
desires A.k) into his mouth, which he ate and entirely forgot his peril.” 

Ref. Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra, 16.340b2-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan 49b10, 93c7, 
106a20-b2 

see also: four elements 


four stages of sagehood (the four causal and resultant stages) UH) OR 

Chn. ssu hsian ssu kuo; si xiang si guð Jpn. shiko shika 

Frn. quatre orientations et quatre fruits 

Def: the four causal and resultant stages leading to becoming an Arhat: 1. 
stream-enterer (srota-àpanna), 2. once-returner (sakrd-agamin), 3. non- 
returner (andgamin), and 4. arhat 

Def-Frn. Avec ces quatre orientations et quatre fruits, nour arrivons à létat de 
sainteté. 

Ref. Gishü, 74.280b, 265a 
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see also: four fruits 


four supranormal powers Uae JE 

Chn. ssu ju i tsu; si rú yi zú Jpn.shi nyoi soku 

Frn. fondement du pourvoir magique 

Skt. catvara rddhipadah 

Def: one of the categories of the “thirty-seven steps on the path”: 

1. the power endowed with the forces of the concentration and exertion 
of the will kin Æ (canda[samadhiprahanasamskárasamanvagata] 
rddhipadah); 

2. the power endowed with the forces of the concentration and exertion 
of the mind [C] EE (cittalsamadhiprahanasamskarasamanvagata] 
rddhipadah); 

3. the power endowed with the forces of the concentration and exertion 
of diligence in RE (virya[samadhiprahanasamskárasamanvagata] 
rddhipadah); 

4. the power endowed with the forces of the concentration and exertion of 
discursive reasoning A(R WH) WUE (mimamsal[samadhiprahanasamskara- 
samanvagata] rddhipadah). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720b6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c6, 87c21, 89b16-27, 9027, 

100a24; Graded Themes, 681c29-682a13 

see also: thirty-seven steps on the path 


four teachings according to content {Lik Pus 

Chn. hua fa ssu chiao; hua fa si jiào Jpn. keho shikyo 

Frn. quatre doctrines classées selon le nature, ou le contenu, de leur ensei- 
gnement 

Def: in the T'ien-tai classification scheme, the four types of teachings of the 
Buddha according to their content: Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, and Perfect. 

Def-Frn. 1) La doctrine des trois Corbeilles: souvent abrégée en zdkyo, 
désigne lenseignement du petit Véhicule en général; et correspond donc 
à la période du Parc des Daims. Elle a pour objet les trois classes détres 
du petit Véhicule (les auditeurs, les pratyekabuddha, et les bodhisattva) 
et enseigne le principe de la Vacuité simple (tanku), ou partielle (henkü), 
qui est saisie par la contemplation analytique de la Vacuité (shakki), et est 
encore loin de la compréhension totale. 

2) la doctrine commune: ainsi appelée parce quelle communique aussi bien 
avec la doctrine des Corbeilles qui la précéde qu'avec les doctrines particu- 
liére et parfaite qui la suivent. Elle mérite également lépithéte de commune 
car les êtres des trois véhicules.y parviennent de façon identique à la com- 
préhension intuitive de la forme et à l'entrée dans la Vacuité; cette dernière 
expression (taishiki nyuku), synonyme de taikü-kan, soppose Ga celle 
vue plus haut, shakkü-kan, qui peut se dire aussi shaku-shiki nyuku. Les 
bodhisattva de facultés inférieures dépendant de cette doctrine et qui ne 
peuvent la saisir que superficiellement, obtiennent les mémes fruits que les 
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auditeurs de la doctrine des Corbeilles, tandis que ceux de facultés supéri- 
eures comprennent le principle sublime de la médianité (chido), latent au 
plus profond de cette doctrine, et peuvent ainsi accéder au niveau des deux 
doctrines suivantes, phénoméne appelé "connexion" or, plus littéralement, 
“entement, il est en l'espèce de deux sortes: entement de la particulière sur 
la commune (betsu-sho-tsi), et entement de la parfaite sur la commune 
(en-sho-tsü). 

3) la doctrine particuliàre: ainsi appelée parce que tant son enseignement 
que ses effets et ses moyens différent aussi bien de ceux des deux doctrines 
précédentes que de la doctrine parfaite qui la suit, ce qui signifie quelle est 
particulière au sens de "non partagée, aves les autres. Praticuliére, elle lest 
aussi au sens qui la contemplation des trois vérités (santai) y est effectuée 
de facon séparée et successive, ce qui fait que lon arrive à la contemplation 
du principe de la médianité simple (tanchi) indépendante des deux autres 
vérités, la vacuité et la conditionnalité. Les bodhisattva de facultés supéri- 
eures peuvent cependant y accéder à la compréhension de la médianité 
non-simple (futan-chii) cest à dire indissociée de la vacuité et de la condi- 
tionnalité, et ainsi étre connectés avec la doctine parfaite; cest lentement de 
la doctrine parfaite sur la doctrine particulière (en-sho-betsu). 

4) La doctrine parfaite: marque l'abolition de tous les contraires et la par- 
faite intégration (ennyu) de ce qui était indifférencié dans les doctrines 
précédentes. En particulier, la médianité est contemplée comme non 
simple, our non isolée des deux autres vérités, chacune des trois contenant 
les deux autres; les bodhisattva par excellence de cette doctrine une seule 
pensée (isshin sankan) et non plus de facon successive et séparée; on parle 
encore dans la méme sens de triple contemplation non successive (fushi- 
dai sankan), par opposition à la triple contemplation successive (shidai 
sankan), et de triple contemplation parfaitement intégrée (ennyü sankan). 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 774c19, 776a5 
see also: Fourfold Teachings; four teachings according to method 


four teachings according to method (te dt 

Chn. hua i ssu chiao; hua yi si jiao Jpn. kegi no shikyo 

Frn. des quatre doctrines classées selon la méthode de leur enseignement 

Def: in the T'ien-tai classification scheme, the four methods of conversions, 
or types of teachings, used by the Buddha: sudden, gradual-and-successive, 
secret, and variable. 

Def-Frn. 1) la doctrine subite (tongyo ##): le Buddha transmet directement 
sans le modifier ni l'adapter le contenu de l'Eveil qu'il venait de réaliser; 
cette méthode correspond à la périod de prédiction de l'Avatamsaka. 

2) la doctrine graduelle (zengyo $x): ou plutôt l'enseignement graduel, 
terme regroupant les doctrines de plus en plus élevées que Sakyamuni 
préche en partant de lenseignement sur les quatre vérités et les douze liens 
causaux; 

3) la doctrine secrète (himitsukyo #7734): Lors des quatre premières péri- 
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odes, le Tathagata, gráce au caractére inconcevable des trois sphéres préche 
à certains l'enseignement subit, a d'autres l'enseignement graduel; les uns et 
les autres ne se connaissent pas entre eux et il peut ainsi leur faire obtenir 
les bienfaits (de sa doctrine); 

4) lenseignement indéterminé (fujokyo 774%): Là encore, lors des quatre 
premiéres saveurs (périodes), le Buddha ne fait que précher la Loi à l'aide 
d'un seul et unique son (ou parole) dont chaque étre obtient une certaine 
compréhension en fonction de lespéce de ses facultés. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 774c13ff. 

see also: four teachings according to content 

Four Truths as arising-and-perishing + WR Ui 

Chn. sheng mieh ssu ti; sheng mié si di Jpn. shometsu shitai 

Frn. les quatre vérités de la production et destruction 

Def: the first of the four ways of understanding the Four Noble Truths: that 
all phenomenal things truly arise and perish; to analyze, realize the cause- 
result, rise and fall of phenomenal existence through the Four Truths; the 
Four Noble Truths as understood by $rávakas and Abhidharmists, those of 
the Tripitaka Teachings. 

Def-Frn. cest la catégorie dépendant de la doctrine des trois Corbeilles, ainsi 
appelée parce quelle reconnait la réalité des productions et destructions qui 
sopérent en vertu des causes et conditions au niveau des trois vérités de la 
douleur, de lorigine et de la voie, celle sur la destruction étant tout aussi 
réellement accomplie. Ces quatre vérités sont aussi dites conditionnées et 
sont donc appelées à étre dépassées. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687c24ff., 706a26, 709b18, 711c7-13; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.776a12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5b15-19, 7b2, 28b22 

see also: four interpretations of Four Truths 


Four Truths as conditioned £i fEVusit 
Chn. yu tso ssu ti; you zuò si di Jpn. usa shitai 
Def: in contrast to the deeper insight into the four noble truths as uncreated, 
unconditioned, or “spontaneous.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2327, 52b22, 127b28 
see also: Four Truths as spontaneous 


Four Truths as immeasurable # © Wii 

Chn. wu liang ssu ti; wu liang si di Jpn. muryo shitai 

Frn. les quatre vérités incommensurables 

Def: one of the four types of the Four Noble Truths as interpreted by Chih-i; 
the Four Noble Truths in their immeasurable aspects, for the causes and 
conditions of the Four Noble Truths to be immeasurable and beyond the 
understanding of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha; to return to the phe- 
nomenal world after transcending it and act freely within it. The under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths by bodhisattvas, those of the Distinct 
Teachings. 
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Def-Frn. dépendant de la doctrine particuliére; elles sont la révélation du fait 
que les facteurs dexistence mondains et extra-mondains font que les vérités 
comportent des distinctions aussi innombrables que les grains de sable du 
Gange, qui ne sont pas discernable à loeil de saggesse des étres des deux 
premiers véhicles, étant accessibles seulement aux grand bodhisattva. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688a28ff., 701a, 709b19;, 711c8-23, 731b9-14; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.778a26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5b25-c15, 28b23, 41a1 

see also: four interpretations of Four Truths 


Four Truths as non-arising [and non-perishing] $&^E[s8X]UUsiti 

Chn. wu sheng (wu mieh) ssu ti; wu shéng (wu mié) si di 

Jpn. mushó (mumetsu) shitai 

Frn. le quatre vérités de l'absence de production (et de destruction) 

Def: the second of the four ways of understanding the Four Noble Truths 
according to Chih-i; that causes and results, ignorance and enlightenment, 
are empty and there is no real arising nor extinguishing; the understand- 
ing of the Four Noble Truths in terms of emptiness by those of the Shared 
Teachings. 

Def-Frn. catégorie exposée dans la doctrine commune et placée sous le 
signe de la révélation de la Vacuité: on y prend conscience que les liens 
causaux, et donc leurs fruits, sont vides et illusoires dans leur substance, 
tous les facteurs dexistence dépeneant de ces causes étant aussi vides et ne 
produisant rien. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687cff., 701a, 707a13, 721a2-16, 806c17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
5b19-25, 6a19-24, 28b23 

see also: four interpretations of Four Truths 


Four Truths as spontaneous ##/* iii 

Chn. wu tso ssu ti; wu zuo si di 

Jpn. musa shitai 

Frn. les quatre vérités sans artifices 

Def: lit. “uncreated”; the fourth of the four types of the Four Noble Truths 
as interpreted by Chih-i; the realm of thusness, with no "action"; the Four 
Noble Truths as they reveal the true cause and result relationship of all 
things, the true aspect of the Middle Way; the understanding of the Four 
Noble Truths by those of the Perfect Teaching. 

Def-Frn. relevant de la doctrine parfaite; fondée sur la révélation de la réalité 
substancielle de létat d'ignorance et de létat d'Eveil. A cette lumière, la 
vérité sur la douleur est la prise de conscience du fait qu'il n'y a rien à 
concevoir la prise de conscience du fait qu'il n'y a rien à concevoir comme 
douleur puisque le samsara est identique à l'ainsité: la vérité sur l'origine 
consiste à comprendre que les actes erronés étant originellement purs, il 
n'y a pas à supprimer lorigine de la douleur; le samsara étant edentique au 
nirvana, la destruction nest pas à réaliser et comprendre cela, cest la vérité 
sur la destruction; la vérité sur la voie est comprendre qu'il n'y a pas de voie 
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à pratiquer puisque les extrémes erronés sont identiques au juste milieu et 
le pervers est la Voie du buddha. Sous ces quatre vérités il n'y a plus besoin 
de artifices des pratiques, dou lépithéte de "sans artifices." 

Ref. Srimaladevi Sūtra, 12.221b22-c11; Vimalakiri Sūtra, 38.562a; Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, 687¢26ff., 701b12, 709b29, 711c9-29, 721b1-28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
5C15—-6b3, 28b20-24, 41a2 

see also: four interpretations of Four Truths 


four types of attachments IHX 


Chn. ssu chü; si qu Jpn. shishu 

Frn. quatre prises (saisies) 

Skt. upādāna 

Def: a categorization of the traditional one hundred and eight passionate 
attachments (kleśa) into four types: 

1. the attachments of desire (kama) for things of the five senses H; 

2. the attachments of mistaken views (drsfi) LH; 

3. the attachments of following false precepts (Sila-vrata) REFER; 

4. the attachments of the self (atma-vada); to be attached to the self and the 
view that you have an ongoing Self 3£28 A. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 29a23-26 


four types of deluded views lU R 3% 
Chn. ssu chien huo; si jiàn huò Jpn. shi-kenwaku 
Def: four ways of analyzing mistaken views in terms of the four possibilities 
of the tetralemma: 1. the individual fourfold views #4 FL, 2. the multiple 
fourfold views #204 R, 3. the integrated or combined fourfold views 8.24 
bi, and 4. the fourfold views that are beyond words #34 Fi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 62b4-69c27 


four types of sravakas Uf# == i 

Chn. ssu chung sheng wên; si zhong sheng wén — Jpn. shishu shomon 

Def: a list of four types of $ravakas from Vasubandhus Treatise on the Lotus 
Sutra: determined Sravakas Joe i] (Sravakas who do not seek the great 
vehicle but are certain to attain the state of arhat), sravakas of overween- 
ing arrogance 14 L187" W], Sravakas who have retrogressed from aspira- 
tion to enlightenment E E $e. 7518], and transformed sravakas E(t Bi 
(bodhisattvas and Buddhas who have taken on the form of a $rávaka in 
order to save sentient beings). 

Ref. Treatise on the Lotus Sutra (*Saddharmapundarikopadesa), 26.9215-17; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51a23 


four unexplainables VUA n] ivi 


Chn. ssu pu ke shuo; si bu ké shuo Jpn. shi fukasetsu 

Frn. quatre inexprimables 

Skt. anabhilapya 

Def: the teaching, based on four of six propositions in the Mahdaparinirvana 
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Sutra, that the arising of dharmas, their non-arising, both, and neither, are 
all unexplainable and beyond conceptual understanding; these four posi- 
tions correspond, respectively, to the Fourfold Teachings. 

Def-Frn. quatre des six propositions pour les adapter aux quatre doctrines de 
la nature de lenseignement; si les dharma sont ineffables, on peut cepen- 
dant en dire quelque chose pour le bien des étres: 1) ils sont produits et 
produisants; 2) ils sont produits et ne produisent pas; 3) il y a non-produit 
et produit; 4) il y a compléte non-production. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 12.733c12ff.; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702a5-8; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 61b1off. 


Four Universal Vows [of a bodhisattva] UUu5/. 28 li 

Chn. ssu hung shih yüan; si hong shi yuan Jpn. shigu seigan 

Frn. les quatre grandes résolutions 

Def: the earliest reference to these Four Universal Vows is in Chih-is Tz’u- 
ti chan-men, and perhaps is his original formulation. They are: though 
sentient beings are unlimited, I vow to save them all R4 553 BR E ; 
though passions are immeasurable, I vow to sever them all AKEE BB 
lt; though dharmas are inexhaustible, I vow to master them all i£ P1835 
iH; though the Buddhist path is supreme, I vow to perfect it # I Hh jÑ 
ERU. The Graded Themes has an even more concise formulation: to save 
those who are not yet saved REE SIE, to understand that which is not yet 
understood 83 47 ff, to bring to peace that which is not yet peaceful KX 
2i 5, and to lead to nirvana those who have not yet attained nirvana Ki 
AUR TER. 

Def-Frn. 1. Faire traverser ceux qui nont pas encore traversé, cest la résolu- 
tion de sauver le nombre infini des étres. 

2. Faire accéder à l'Eveil ceux qui n'y ont pas encore eu accès: cest la résolu- 
tion de supprimer le innombrables passions. 

3. Mener à la stabilité ceux qui n'y sont pas encore: cest la résolution de prati- 
quer les innombrables méthodes. 

4. Faire accéder à l'Extinction ceux qui ne lont pas encore obtenue: cest la 
réalisation de réaliser l'Evil supréme de buddha. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a9; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780c6-7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5b13, 
8a7-10b7, 139b7-18; Graded Themes, 685b7-6862a15 


four unobstructed eloquences (wisdoms, understandings) Pu gest (Vu Sethe, 
Vu Sa ht FE) 
Chn. ssu wu ai pien; si wu ai bian Jpn. shi muge ben 
Frn. quatre éloquences sans obstacles 
Skt. catus-pratisamvid 
Def: the four eloquent methods of preaching the Dharma: 1. 
dharmapratisamvid, to be unobstructed with regard to the Dharma; 2. 
artha-pratisamvid, to be unobstructed with regard to the content and 
meaning of the Dharma teachings; 3. nirukti pratisamvid, to be unob- 
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structed with regard to words; and 4. pratibhana pratisamvid, to be unob- 
structed, eloquent, in preaching the Dharma. 

Def-Frn. 1) absence dobstacle dans l'enseignement, 2) absence dobstacle dans 
les dogmes, 3) absence dobstacle dans les langues, 4) absence d'obstacle 
dans l'aisance. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 96c19-97a2; Graded Themes, 693c18-694a20 

see also: eloquence 


four verbal faults [10:8 
Chn. ko-ssu kuo; kóu si guó Jpn. kushika 
Def: the four verbal faults of lying, slander, harsh words, and frivolous 
speech. 


Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727b22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 113a23 
see also: seven evil physical and verbal acts 


four warped (perverted) views URAH 

Chn. ssu tien tao; si dian dao Jpn. shitendo 

Frn. quatre erreurs 

Skt. viparydsacatuska 

Def: the four mistaken views that the world is permanent, full of pleasure 
or bliss, having selfhood, and is pure (nitya-sukha-àtma-$uci), rather than 
transient, full of pain, lacking selfhood, and impure. 

Def-Frn. la permanence, le plaisir, le soi, la pureté 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 113c23, 115a8; Gishü, 74.264b 

see also: [four] perverted views 


fourfold motions [of the ordination ceremony] AIR Æ 

Chn. pai ssu chieh mo; bái si jié mó — Jpn. byakushi konma 

Frn. une liturgie quadruple 

Skt. jfiapti caturtha karman 

Def: the fourfold motions or proposals at the beginning of the ordination 
ceremony for becoming a monk or nun, which involve stating your intent 
and asking and receiving approval three times. The ceremony requires the 
presence of three ordaining masters and seven additional witnesses, all 
ordained monks. 

Ref. Vinaya in Four Parts, 22.571a26, 994a18-19; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 716c24; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b4, 96a24 


Fourfold Teachings lu 
Chn. ssu chiao; si jiào Jpn. shikyo 
Frn. quatre doctrines 
Def: the four kinds of teaching taught by the Buddha, as in the T'ien-tai 
doctrinal classification scheme (pan-chiao). The four are the Tripitaka 
(the Hinayana teachings, the Agama sütras), the Shared (teachings such as 
emptiness, which are shared by the Mahayana and Hinayàna), the Distinct 
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(teachings specifically Mahayana, taught only for bodhisattvas), and the 
Perfect (the highest teaching as revealed most fully in the Lotus Sutra). 
see also: four teachings according to content 


fourteen types of transformations T Uusft[U 
Chn. shih ssu pien hua; shi si bian hua Jpn. jushi henge 
Def: fourteen types of transformation that occur in the four dhyana stages: 
two for the first dhyana, three for the second dhyana, four for the third 
dhyana, and five for the fourth dhyana. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 750b5, 767c11; Graded Themes, 46.678a27-b18 
see also: four dhyana stages 


forty unique qualities [of a Buddha] +A HIE 

Chn. ssu shih pu kung fa; si shi bu gong fa Jpn. yonju fuguho 

Def: a list of eighteen unique characteristics is more common. A list of forty 
is given in the Dasabhümika-vibhasà Sástra, starting with being able to fly 
freely through the air and producing immeasurable transformations, and 
ending with the ten powers of a Buddha and “unobstructed liberation.” 

Ref. Dasabhümika-vibhàsà Sástra, 26.71c-72a; Mo-ho chih-kuan 1344; 

see also: unique qualities [of a Buddha], ten powers 


Fragrant City FIÈ 

Chn. hsiang cheng; xiang chéng Jpn. kojoó 

Skt. "Sarvagandha 

Def: a Buddha-land (city) called All Fragrances (*Sarvagandha), the abode 
of the preaching Bodhisattva Dharmodgata, to which Sadapralapa (the 
Ever-weeping) makes his way at the cost of great effort, in order to hear the 
Dharma. 

Ref. PancavimSati Sūtra, 8.417a; Ta chih tu lun, 25.734a-b; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
20227, 49814 


fully-realized (basic) meditative states 58 2i 

Chn. ken pen chan; gen bén chán Jpn. konpon zen 

Skt. müla-dhyàna 

Def: the four basic dhyàna states of meditative concentration. According to 
the Abhidharma-kosa, these are meditative states in the each of eight levels 
of the realm of form and the formless realm which consist of partially- 
realized meditation (due to only suppressing the passionate afflictions), and 
fully-realized meditation (which consists of also severing defilements) at 
the levels of the four dhyana stages. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 717b9-c9 ;Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6c7, 17b1, 92c, 118b20- 
120b17 

see also: four dhyana stages 


fundamental ignorance #3% 
Chn. wu ming huo; wú ming huò Jpn. mumyo-waku 
Frn. les égarements de l'ignorance 
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Def: the most fundamental of the three categories of delusions that afflict 
human beings. The fundamental tendency toward ignorance that remains 
even after you have severed all the explicit and subtle (minute) delusions. 
The habitual tendencies that must be gotten rid of after all the "explicit" 
delusions and views are severed 

see also: deluded views and attitudes (emotions), minute delusions, delusion 
of [fundamental] ignorance 


fundamentally lacking in [substantial] Being MA 
Chn. pen wu suo yu; bén wú suð yóu Jpn. hon-mu sho-u 
Def: An expression of “emptiness,” the lack of unchanging, substantial Being. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 12c8 


G 


garuda HJ ($É) 

Chn. chin kang ch'ih; jin gāng chi Jpn. kongoshi 

Skt. garuda 

Def: “golden-winged bird? The garuda is a mythical bird in Indian legend, an 
extremely fierce and powerful bird that could devour dragons, also believed 
in the Buddhist tradition to be an incarnation of Manijusri. In the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (following the Avatamsaka Sütra), one of the ten similes for the 
virtue of bodhicitta, though the text has 4: WI$S (vajra hammer). 

Ref. Avatamsaka Sutra, 9.778c17-21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9024-25 


gate for going in and out $^] [of sense experience] 
Chn. shu men; shu mén Jpn. yumon 
Def: “wheel-like gate"; a description of the ayatanas, the twelve sense 
“entrances”: the six senses of sight, sound, taste, smell, touch, and con- 
sciousness, and their respective sense organs. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51c24 
see also: stepping or passing into [sense experience] 


gate of cessation IL PH 
Chn. chih men; zhi mén Jpn. shimon 
Skt. sthana, samatha 
Def: to calm and quiet your mind by focusing through concentration on a 
single object. One of the six subtle gates of contemplation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30012, 108a21; Liu-miao fa-men, 46.549-555 
see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation] 


gate of contemplation #3)" 


Chn. kuan men; guan mén Jpn. kanmon 
Def: to contemplate objects of concentration. One of the six subtle gates of 
contemplation. 
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Ref. Liu-miao fa-men, 549-555 
see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation] 


gate [method] of counting your breaths $t EF 
Chn. shu hsi men; shu xi mén Jpn. susokumon 
Def: to calm your mind by counting your breaths from one to ten. One of the 
six subtle gates of contemplation. 
Ref. Liu-miao fa-men XWF (T #1917, 549-555) 
see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation], [contemplation of] counting 
ones breaths 


gate of following after your breaths B 2.74 


Chn. suei hsi men; suí xi mén Jpn. zuizokumon 

Def: to calm your mind not by counting your breaths but by breathing 
freely and spontaneously. One of the six subtle gates of contemplation. 

Ref. Liu-miao fa-men, 46.549-555 

see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation] 


gate of purity i#F4 
Chn. ching men; jing mén Jpn. jomon 
Def: for the mind to be pure and unattached to anything. One of the six 
subtle gates of contemplation. 
Ref. Liu-miao fa-men 46.549-555 
see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation] 


gate of reflection F 
Chn. huan men; huán mén Jpn. kanmon 
Def: to reflect on the mind of contemplation and realize its emptiness. One of 
the six subtle gates of contemplation. 
Ref. Liu-miao fa-men 46.549-555 
see also: six subtle gates [of contemplation] 


gathering up, teachings of Etf žk 
Chn. chün shih chiao; jun shi jiào Jpn. kunjukyo 
Frn. doctrine de glanage 
Def: a term used in the later T'ien-tai classification system for the teach- 
ings that are compared to gathering up the grain left after the harvest; the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, whose teachings "clean up" after the main work 
of the Lotus Sutra. Those who are not enlightened through the Lotus Sūtra 
(e.g., the 5000 who left the assembly) are gathered in, or “picked up" by the 
teaching of the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, or await a Buddha in a future life. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c11; RR (BIE), T 46.938a8-9 
general (inclusive) states of mindfulness #82 
Chn. tzung hsiang nien chu; zóng xiang nian chu Jpn. soso nenjo 
Frn. le degré des fixations de lattention sur les caractéres généraux 
Def: the third Hinayàna stage; after contemplating individually the impuri- 
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ties of the body, the suffering implicit in sensations, the impermanence of 
mind, and the emptiness of dharmas, to contemplate all of them together as 
impure, suffering, impermanent and empty. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 728a11, 729b28, 730b3, 786c25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c24; 
Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b29; Gishü, 74.264b-c 

see also: distinct states of mindfulness 


general vows £&/5f 

Chn. tsung-yüan; zongyuan Jpn. sógan 

Def: "general vows" are all-inclusive and universalistic vows, such as the 
famous Four Universal Vows of a bodhisattva; "specific vows" are limited 
to a specific or distinct focus or situation, such as the forty-eight vows 
of Amitabha and the five hundred vows of Sakyamuni in the Karuna- 
pundarika Sütra, T no. 157. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98c12 

see also: specific vows 


ghee KS 
Chn. ti hu; tí hú Jpn. daigo 
Frn. le nectar 
Def: the essence of butter that rises to the top when butter is melted; sym- 
bolic of a refined essence; the fifth of the “five flavors,” an analogy used in 
T 'ien-tai for the five periods in the development of the Buddha's teaching. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 739c16-740b19; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2c10—13, 11219, 31018- 
26, 33c24-34213 
see also: five flavors 
giving 7 ht 
Chn. fu shih; bu shi Jpn. fuse 
Skt. dana 
Def: the first of the six perfections (paramita); one of the four methods used 
to induce people to convert to the Buddhist path. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b5-8 
see also: six perfections, four inducements 
giving the Dharma @ ffi 
Chn. fa shih; fa shi Jpn. hdse 
Skt. dharmadana 
Def: the gift of the Dharma; one of many types of “giving,” the first of the six 
perfections. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24a17, 77a21-29 
see also: giving 
[transmission by the] Golden Mouth [of the Buddha] &EL1[fE7K] 
Chn. chin kou [hsiang cheng]; jin kóu [xiang chéng] 
Jpn. konku [sojo] 
Frn. (la transmission) de la bouche dor 
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Def: 1. the "golden" words, sermons, prophesies of the Buddha. 2. the T'ien- 
t'ai lineage of twenty-four masters as listed in the preface of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan based in turn on the history of transmission given in the Fu fa- 
tsang yin-yüan chuan (T no. 2058). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a12-b15; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1a-b; Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan 
chuan, 50.297-322 


good friend # Ala 
Chn. shan chih shih; shàn zhi shí Jpn. zenchishiki 
Frn. un ami de bien 
Skt. kalyana-mitra 
Def: in T’ien-t'ai, there are three types of “good friends” or teachers: 1. one 
who provides your outer needs, e.g., a supporter of the monastery, provider 
of food, shelter, etc.; 2. a fellow practitioner, and 3. a teacher. In the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (43b6ff.), the “contemplation of the mind” is also considered a 
"good friend.” 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780b9-10; Mo-ho chih-kuan 43a18-c10; Hsiao chih-kuan, 
46.463b20-24; Tz'u-ti chan-men, 46.487b15-19 
see also: evil friend 
good [insight into] reality Æ$ 
Chn. li shan; li shan Jpn. ri-zen 
Def: the insight into reality as emptiness and so forth attained at the higher 
levels of the Shared, Distinct, and Perfect Teachings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688a24-b3, 737b18-19; Mo-ho chih-kuan 34b4-22 
see also: good yields 


good yields (good aspects) P% 

Chn. shih shan; shi shan Jpn. ji-zen 

Def: “phenomenal goodness,’ the good results or conditions that are culti- 
vated through good deeds and practices in the ordinary, mundane, phe- 
nomenal world. In T'ien-tai, the good results or conditions gained through 
basic moral action and practices taught in the Tripitaka Teachings. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 737b17-29, 747a26-b3; Mo-ho chih-kuan 34b3-22, 128a12 

see also: good [insight into] reality 


graded stages fiz 
Chn. wei tz'u; wei ci Jpn. iji 
Skt. anusamdhi 
Def: the graded stages, or levels, of practice. In T'ien-tai, the inferior teach- 
ings and practices of the three vehicles. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c19 


gradual-and-successive cessation-and-contemplation *# 1E B 
Chn. tz'u ti chih kuan; ci di zhi guan Jpn. shidai shikan 


Frn. la graduelle Quiétude et Contemplation 
Def: one of the three ways of practicing cessation-and-contemplation; to 
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advance slowly or gradually from the shallow to the profound. The kind of 
practice taught by Chih-i in his Tz'u-ti chan-men, T no. 1916, 46.475-548. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c, 26a19; Gishü, 74.271c15 
see also: variable, and perfect-and-sudden, cessation-and-contemplation. 


gradual teachings #4% 
Chn. chien chiao; jiàn jiao Jpn. zengyo 
Frn. le doctrine graduelle 
Def: gradual, progressive teachings; to lead those of the Hinayàna gradually 
to the deeper truth. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c13, 775a5 
see also: four teachings according to method 


Great Brahma Heaven Xt X 
Chn. ta fan t'ien; da fan tian Jpn. daibonten 
Skt. maha-brahma deva 
Def: the third heaven in the first dhyana state of the realm of form. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b12 


great sage of the Himalayas 8l A: (811 T-) 
Chn. hsüeh shan ta shih; xué shan da shi Jpn. sessen daishi 
Frn. le grand Homme des monts Neigeux 
Def: the Buddha in a former life, during which he practiced great austerities 
and led a pure life in the wild forests and valleys of the Himalaya mountains. 
Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.691b3-29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41c12 


Great Text KÆ 
Chn. ta pen; dà bén Jpn. daibon 
Def: the Fa hua hsüan i, the “great text" of T’ien-tai. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c17 


great trichiliocosm Z FATER 
Chn. san ch'ien ta ch'ien shih chieh; san qian dà qian shi jie 
Jpn. sanzen daisanzen sekai 
Skt. trisahasra-mahasahasra loka-dhatu 
Def: the universe; the 1000? worlds that constitute the domain of the 
Buddha. Often abbreviated to AF or Z FER. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2b25 


greed, anger, and delusion AIE% 
Chn. tan chen chih; tan chén chi Jpn. ton-jin-chi 
Skt. raga, dvesa, moha 
Def: the “three poisons”; the three major categories of passions that are the 
opposite of enlightenment. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4a25 
see also: three poisons 
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H 


habitual propensities of ignorance #HA A 
Chn. wu ming hsi chi; wu ming xí qi Jpn. mumyo shüki 
Skt. *avidyavasana 
Def: the fundamental tendencies of human beings toward delusion and pas- 
sionate attachment that remain even after you have removed or conquered 
the explicit passions. 
see also: fundamental ignorance, wisdom obstacle 


hair of a tortoise and horns of a rabbit EER f$ 
Chn. kuei mao t'u chiao; gui máo tu jido Jpn. kimo tokaku 
Frn. le poil de la tortue ou le corne de lièvre 
Def: common Buddhist metaphors for mistaking something as having fea- 
tures that it does not really possess, such as a person having an eternal self 
or a dharma having independent existence. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.61b25-c6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15c11, 73b27-28, 133b23 


half-walking-and-half-sitting samadhi 
See “both-walking-and-sitting samadhi” 


harsh [breathing] i£ 
Chn. se; sé Jpn. jo 
Def: harsh, uneven, as in breathing; one of the undesirable forms of breath- 
ing for meditation; you should control your breath so that it is neither too 
harsh nor too smooth. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780b19 


healthy person t58 
Chn. chien erh; jian ér Jpn. kenji 
Frn. athléte 
Def: as Chih-i points out in the Hsiao chih-kuan, there are two types of 
"healthy people": those who do not do evil, and those who do evil but 
repent of it. 
Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.720c1-2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41b25; Hsiao 
chih-kuan, 460c25-27 
heaven of Brahma’s host ^t: X 
Chn. fan fu tien; fan fü tian Jpn. bonshuten 
Skt. brahma-kayika (brahma-purohita) deva/loka 
Def: the first "heaven" of the first dhyana state in the realm of form. The low- 
est stage of concentrated absorption. The dwelling of the host of devas who 
serve Brahma; Brahmas ministers. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 125a17; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b12 
heavenly bodhisattvas 3& X 
Chn. yi tien; yi tian Jpn. giten 
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Def: "righteous heavenly beings,” a name for one of the four types of heav- 
enly states. In the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, the other three are worldly 
heavenly beings t£ IH] X (the earthly kings and princes), those born in 
heavenly states ^E X (the gods such as Indra), and the pure heavenly beings 
(stream-enterers through pratyekabuddhas). "Righteous heavenly beings" 
refers to bodhisattvas who have advanced to and beyond the ten stages of 
abodes. The ten stages of abodes for those of the Distinct Teachings corre- 
spond to the ten bhümi stages for those of the Shared Teachings. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 12.737c24-29; Mo-ho chih-kuan 41a7 

see also: pure heavenly state 


help through affinity (share activity) [5] 
Chn. tung shih; tong shi Jpn. doji 
Skt. samanarthatà 
Def: one of the four methods used to induce people to convert to the Bud- 
dhist path. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b5-8, 75c17 
see also: four inducements 
Hinayana /)\3€ 
Chn. hsiao cheng; xido chéng Jpn. shojo 
Frn. les petit Véhicule 
Skt. hinayana 
Def: according to T'ien-tai, the smaller or inferior vehicle, in contrast to 
Mahayana, the larger or greater vehicle. A derogatory term for the “infe- 
rior’ teachings prior to the Mahayana. The Tripitaka Teachings that posits 
the three vehicles, or ways, of the $ravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhi- 
sattva, in contrast to the one single vehicle (ekayána) of the Mahayana. 
see also: Mahayana 


horizontal and vertical #3 

Chn. heng shu; héng shu Jpn. dju 

Def: Chih-i often uses these terms as an illustration of that which is 
beyond verbalization and conceptualization. Or, “vertical” refers to a 
discussion of meaning at different levels of profundity, or of the dimen- 
sion that is beyond verbalization, and “horizontal” refers a discussion of 
meaning at similar levels or at the dimension of verbal discourse. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 794a4-9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3c2, 62a17-21 


household duties Z3 
Chn. chia yeh; jià yè Jpn. kagyo 
Def: the responsibilities transferred to the prodigal son by the rich father in 
the parable of the poor son in the Lotus Sutra. Symbolic of the teachings of 
emptiness transferred to the $ravakas by the Buddha in the Prajñā Period, 
the fourth of the Five Periods of T'ien-tai classification. 
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Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 9.17a-b; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b1; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a24; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b12 


humility and repentance Wists 
Chn. tsan kuei chan hui; cán kui chàn hui Jpn. zangi sange 
Frn. la honte et le repentir 
Skt. hri-apatrapa, ksama 
Def: the proper attitude with which to practice the Buddhist path. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b12 


hundred and eight samadhis Ei /\=8 


Chn. pai pa san mei; bai bà san mèi Jpn. hyaku-hachi zanmai 

Def: a hundred and eight types of samadhi listed in the ParicavimSati Sutra 
and explained in detail in the Ta chih tu lun. Usually referred to along with 
the "eighteen kinds of emptiness.” 

Ref. Paricavimsati Sutra, 251a-253b; Ta chih tu lun, 396b-402c; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 22c18, 30c20; Graded Themes, 691c5-692c24 

see also: eighteen kinds of emptiness 


I 


ideal repentance FEE 

Chn. li tzan; li chàn Jpn. risan 

Def: repentance in principle; repentance based on insight into the true nature 
of things. A method for contemplating the true nature of reality. The prin- 
ciple underlying true repentance, in contrast to the actual performance of 
repentance. "Ideal" both in the sense of *mental" and or "better than oth- 
ers.” Repenting of your inadequacies or failures while contemplating the 
ultimate truth or reality. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a11; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c23, 40C7 

see also: actual confession 


identity in contemplative practice {Tél 

Chn. kuan hsing chi; guàn xing jí Jpn. kangyod-soku 

Frn. l'identité de contemplation 

Def: the third level of the Six Identities. The level in which you meditate on 
the Buddha Dharma. 

Def-Frn. la pratique conforme à cette connaissance est l'identité de contem- 
plation. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 686a25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b13, 10b26ff.; Gishü, 74.267c 

see also: Six Identities 


identity in outer appearance fH1DB[ 
Chn. hsiang ssu chi; xiang si jí Jpn. sdji-soku 
Frn. l'identité de analogie 
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Def: the fourth level of the Six Identities. The level of realization when you 
begin to "resemble" the Buddha. 

Def-Frn. ainsi nommé parce quà force de pratiquer la contemplations et 
l'arrét, on en vient à opérer de facon analogue au vrai. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 686a25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b13, 10b6ff. 

see also: Six Identities 


identity in partial realization [of the truth] 41 3&[ £x] 

Chn. fen cheng chi; fen zhéng ji Jpn. bunsho-soku 

Frn. l'identité de réalité fractionnelle 

Def: the fifth level of the Six Identities. The level of realization when the three 
virtuous qualities are partially manifested. 

Def-Frn. ainsi appelée parce que les trois qualités s'y manifestant par prac- 
tion, on obtient les attributs de buddha par fraction. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 686a23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b13, 129a1; Gishü, 74.267b 

see also: Six Identities 

identity in principle 8J 

Chn. li chi; li jí Jpn. risoku 

Frn. l'identité de principe 

Def: the first level of the “Six Identities" The basic state of sentient beings, in 
which they are inherently endowed with the three virtuous qualities of the 
Dharma Body, prajfia-wisdom, and liberation. 

Def-Frn. ainsi nommée parce que les étres, de par leur nature originelle, sont 
munis de principe des trois qualités. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 686a26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b12-19, 128c18-19; Gishu, 
74.267b 

see also: Six Identities 


identity of emptiness, the conventional, and the Middle B[IzEB[BlrP (simul- 
taneously empty, conventionally existent, and the Middle) 
Chn. chi kung chi chia chi chung; ji kong ji jid ji zhong 
Jpn. sokku sokke sokuchü 
Frn. de l'identificatior à la vacuité, à la conditionnalité et à la médianité 
Def: reality as simultaneously empty of substantial existence yet having con- 
ventional existence. The identity or integration of emptiness, conventional- 
ity, and the Middle. 
Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 682c6, 692c28, 695c3-12, 739a12-17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
2a14-b15, 7b8-13, 8c24, 31c15-17, 87b21-88c15, 128b7-8, 131b7 
ignoble and deficient in virtue J& T 3 à 
Chn. ti hsia po fu; di xia báo fu Jpn. teika hakufuku 
Def: a type of person who is incapable of practicing the Buddhist way only in 
terms of good dharmas. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 119a18-19 
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ignorance $83 
Chn. wu ming; wú ming Jpn. mumyo 
Frn. ignorance 
Skt. avidya 
Def: the “ordinary” state of sentient beings who have not attained wisdom or 
insight into the true nature of things as they are. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1026 


ignorance, phenomenal Hk $&HH 
Chn. chih mo wu ming; zhi mo wú ming Jpn. shimatsu mumyo 
Frn. ignorance épiphénoménale 
Def: “end-of-branch ignorance"; ignorance that appears in action, in contrast 
to "fundamental" (inherent) ignorance; the passions that arise from igno- 
rance in this triple world. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b22 


ignorance the father and passions the mother #£FA[ & &k]5c RI 
Chn. wu ming [tan yü] fu mu; wu ming [tàn yu] fu mu 
Jpn. mumyo [donyoku] fubo 
Def: for ignorance to be the father of causes that hinder attainment of the 
path, and for covetous desires (passions) to be the mother of the same. 
Ref. Ying-lo ching, 24.1012a; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780a8 


ignorant person (level of outsider) ¥}/L 

Chn. wai fan; wai fan Jpn. gebon 

Frn. le degré profane extérieur 

Def: 1. a common, ignorant person who is “outside” the realm of enlighten- 
ment. 2. A stage of practice where one must cultivate the five contempla- 
tions for putting the mind to rest. 3. In contrast to a low-level insider (a 
common ignorant person with some awareness of the truth, who is “in 
the know"), a common person who has no awareness of the truth at all. In 
Mahayana, one who has not even attained the states of trust or faith. 

Ref. Fa hua hsüan i, 707b9, 732a9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71a24-25, 72a27; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.776c26 

see also: [low-level] insider 


[five] impediments [that obstruct wisdom] # 

Chn. kai; gai Jpn. gai 

Def: that which “covers” or obstructs wisdom. The passions that inhibit prog- 
ress to enlightenment, as in the five kinds of “impediments” that need to be 
removed when preparing to cultivate Buddhist practice: covetous desires i 
fk, hateful anger IÆ, drowsiness and sleep HEIR, restlessness and remorse 
ff, and doubt $È. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780b17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 44c6-47a23; Hsiao chih-kuan, 
464a-465b 
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improper $ IF. 
Chn. wu tuan cheng; wú duān zhéng Jpn. mutansho 
Def: a synonym for asura; “ugly, not proper”; the male asuras are said to be 
extremely ugly. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b1 


in accordance with [both] feelings and wisdom fala 
Chn. suei ch'ing chih; suí qíng zhi Jpn. zuijochi 
Frn. selon sa propre disposition desprit et celle d'autrui 
Def: for the buddha to preach according to the capacity of the listener while 
the content is directly that of his enlightenment. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702b22-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26c25ff., 97c18-19 
see also: in accordance with feelings, in accordance with wisdom 


in accordance with feelings PETA 

Chn. suei ch'ing; suí qíng Jpn. zuijo 

Frn. selon la disposition desprit d'autrui 

Def: for the Buddha to preach in accordance with the capacity or under- 
standing of the listener; a form of skillful means. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, vol. 32; Fa-hua hstian-i, 702b14-26, 712a19; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26c4ff., 55b20-24 

see also: in accordance with wisdom, in accordance with both feelings and 
wisdom 


in accordance with ones own thoughts MEB 3 
Chn. suei tzu i; suí zi yi Jpn. zui ji-i 
Def: for the Buddha to preach in accordance with his own thoughts; for 
thoughts and understanding to be skillful because the Buddha relies on his 
own thought and intent. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 750a9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7c7-8, 14c20-22, 18c8-17, 55b25 
see also: in accordance with wisdom, in accordance with the thoughts of others 


in accordance with the thoughts of others ktt © 
Chn. suei ta i; sui tà yi Jpn. zui ta'i 
Def: for the Buddha to preach in accordance with the capacity or under- 
standing of the listener. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 750a9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7c7, 26c25, 55b25 
see also: in accordance with feelings, in accordance with ones own thoughts 


in accordance with wisdom ÞE% 
Chn. suei chih; suí zhi Jpn. zuichi 
Frn. selon sa propre disposition desprit 
Def: for the Buddha to preach directly in accordance with his wisdom; to 
expound directly on the content of his enlightenment. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702b26-c4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24b14, 27a6-b1s 
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see also: in accordance with feelings, in accordance with both feelings and 
wisdom 


incarnations 47 & 


Chn. fen sheng; fen shen Jpn. bunshin 
Def: "divided bodies"; the manifestations of Buddhas or bodhisattvas in this 
world. 


Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b15-24 


incense from the seashore HH 
Chn. hai an hsiang; hái an xiang Jpn. kaigan-ko 
Def: a kind of incense used for the practice of the Vaipulya (repentance) 
Samadhi; perhaps the same as the “candana of the near seashore” men- 
tioned in the Lotus Sütra. 
Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 9.53b2-3; Great Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra, 21.652b13; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 13b3 


inchworm Ji 25 $& 
Chn. ch'ü pu chung; qu bu chóng Jpn. kuppo mushi 
Def: an image for those who do not make much progress ; those who can attain 
some movement but are not able to cultivate the practices of the path. 
Ref. Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.410b22-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41bs, 65b20, 
66b17 


incomplete teachings # F4% 

Chn. pan tzu chiao; ban zi jiao Jpn. hanjikyo 

Frn. demi-mots, entiers 

Def: "half-letters,' the incomplete teachings of the Hinayana. The letters of 
the Sanskrit alphabet; by themselves these are “half-words” and though 
they form the basic foundation for verbal communication, it is only when 
they are put together to form full and complete words that meaning and 
communication is possible. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 631a,653c—655b; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694b, 703c10, 
801b11; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775217 


inconceivable (beyond conceptual thought) An] Bist 

Chn. pu ke ssu i; bù kë si yi Jpn. fukashigi 

Frn. précise qu'il sagit de la nature de la pensée 

Skt. acintya 

Def: beyond conceptual understanding; a phrase often utilized by Chih-i 
to express the ultimately inexpressible; that things in their real nature are 
beyond verbal and conceptual expression. 

see also: beyond words 


increase in the path and lose [further] rebirth 388 R/E 
Chn. tseng tao sun sheng; zeng dào sün sheng Jpn. zodó sonsho 
Def: a technical phrase in which “increasing in the path" refers to the gradual 
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awakening of the wisdom of the Middle Way in the Perfect Teaching, from 
the first stage of abodes to the final fruit of Buddhahood; "losing [further] 
rebirth" refers to the severance of ignorance and thus final deliverance from 
this samsaric world of transformations and rebirth. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 740c1, 741a7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 33b28 


independent ignorance 35H 1&8] 
Chn. tu tuo wu ming; du tou wú ming Jpn. dokuzu mumyo 
Frn. isolée ignorance 
Def: ignorance that arises apart from or unrelated to the passions, in contrast 
to “related ignorance’ that arises related to or tied up with the passions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 29c20 
see also: related ignorance 


individual liberation JA aa #4 hi 
Chn. ku t'iao chieh tuo; gà diào jié tuo Jpn. kocho gedatsu 
Frn. déliverance individual 
Def: "only a solitary and individual liberation.” In T'ien-tai, a critical, nega- 
tive term referring to Hinayana nirvana, this refers to "Nirvana without 
remainder, when all physical and mental passions and residue have been 
extinguished. From a Mahayana perspective, this is an inferior, Hinayana 
concept, a euphemism for inferior, Hinayànistic enlightenment. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23b8-9; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777214 
individual nature 1t? 
Chn. hsing fen; xing fen Jpn. shobun 
Frn. la nature despéce 
Def: the individual or personal characteristics with which one is born. One of 
the three definitions of "nature" given in the exposition of nature as the sec- 
ond of the "ten suchlikes" in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. In terms of the threefold 
truth, this meaning corresponds to the conventional. 
Def-Frn. le sense despéce, celles-ci étant différenciées les unes des autres et 
ne pouvant changer 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51c23, 53a21-26 
see also: unchanging nature, true nature 
inexpressible [path] #3 NĚ] 
Chn. wu yen shuo [tao]; wu yan shuo [dao] Jpn. mugonsetsu [do] 
Frn. la voie ineffable 
Def: 1. the way which cannot be verbally expressed; 2. to practice silently, 
without speaking. 
Def-Frn. en principe un terme appliqué à la sagesse contemplative de la 
doctrine commune. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 729c16, 781a5-7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2427, 68216, 74c23, 
140a26-27; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c9 
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inferior faculties F #8 
Chn. hsia ken; xia gen Jpn. gekon 
Frn. réceptivité inférieure 
Def: those with inferior capabilities, who have a difficult time understanding 
and practicing the Buddha Dharma. 
see also: dull faculties, sharp faculties 


inferior [historical] body of manifestation (response) HE 

Chn. lieh yin sheng; lié ying shen Jpn. retsu ojin 

Frn. corps d'adaptation inférieure 

Def: the physical, historical manifestation of the Buddha. The "inferior" body 
of the historical Buddha in contrast to his "superior" body of enlighten- 
ment. The body of the Buddha that appears to ordinary people. In T'ien-tai 
this refers to the historical Buddha, six feet tall, with all the characteristics 
of a human body, plus the thirty-two major and eighty minor marks of a 
Buddha. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6b15; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a9 

see also: triple body (of the Buddha), manifestation body, superior body of 
manifestation 


inherent (original) existence A 
Chn. pen yu; bén yóu Jpn. honu 
Skt. purva-kdla-bhava 
Def: to be inherent in something, to be born with. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c23 


inherent quality tf 
Chn. hsing te; xing dé Jpn. shotoku 
Frn. attribut naturel, acquises par nature 
Def: the innate power or potential for virtue in all sentient beings; in contrast 
to acquired qualitites of virtue. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 741c3-6, 796a21-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a5-25 
see also: acquired qualities 


[low-level] insider JL 

Chn. nei fan; néi fán Jpn. naibon 

Frn. profane intérieur 

Def: a common person who has at least some vague notion of the truth. A Bud- 
dhist. In Hinayana, those at the stage of the four good roots; in Mahayana, 
those at the three stages of dwelling, action, and merit transference. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 707b16, 728216, 807a26-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c27- 
72b15; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c26 

see also: ignorant person (level of outsider), four good roots 


[the level of] insight into the path [of the Four Noble Truths] R &[f] 
Chn. chien tao [wei]; jiàn dao [wei] ^ Jpn. kendo [i] 
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Frn. voie de la vision 

Skt. darsana-marga 

Def: the stage at which you have insight into the Four Noble Truths. The 
stage of the “stream-enterer” (srota-àpanna), the first of the four fruits. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 56c-57a; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a5 


integrate thoughts with reality [the dharmadhatu] —2ikK# 

Chn. i nien fa chieh; yi nian fa jié Jpn. ichinen hokkai 

Def: an expression of correct contemplation: to fix your thoughts on the 
dharmadhatu as the object of contemplation, and integrate your thoughts 
with reality. As Chih-i explains, “Fixing on the objects" %4% corresponds to 
"cessation"; “integrating your thoughts" — 2: corresponds to “contemplation.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 716b8, 760b24-28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c24, 11b23, 48c7 

see also: fix thoughts on reality as the object of contemplation 


inter-inclusiveness of the ten realms + RER 
Chn. shih chieh hu chü; shi jié hu ju 
Jpn. jikkai gogu 
Frn. les dix mondes qui se contiennent mutuellement 
Def: the ten destinies from hell to buddhahood all interpenetrate each other 
and all include the other nine. 
see also: three thousand realms in a single thought 


intermediate state "PES (14) 
Chn. chung yin; zhong yin Jpn. chü-in 
Frn. létat intermédiare 
Skt. antara-bhava 


Def: the intermediate state between death and rebirth in another form. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 38b19 


internal and external disciplinary codes A+ 
Chn. nei wai lü; nèi wai lü Jpn. nai-gai ritsu 
Def: the "internal" precepts concern the mental aspect of upholding the pre- 
cepts, and the “external” precepts concern the physical or actual upholding 
of the precepts; the “spirit” and the “letter” of keeping the precepts. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12b5-6, 13b7; Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, 
46.946a-949a 
interpretation on the basis of the teachings themselves 1298 
Chn. yüeh chiao shih; yue jiào shi Jpn. yakukyo shaku 
Def: one of Chih-i’ four types of interpretations: from the perspective of the 
time £JE$, peoples capacities £75, the teachings themselves #3, and the 
(five) flavors #98 
Ref. Fa-hua wen-chii, 34.3b2ff. 


interwoven HH$% 
Chn. hsiang she; xiang shé Jpn. sosho 
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Frn. interpénétrent 
Def: to be mixed up, entangled, interwoven. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778228 


irreversible; non-retrogression 7.38 

Chn. pu t'uei; bu tui Jpn. futai 

Frn. la non-régression 

Skt. akilásitva; akhinna 

Def: to never backslide to a lower level of attainment; to reach a stage of 
enlightenment from which you will never retrogress; irrevocable, irrevers- 
ible. Also, to not get tired or weary. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c9 


J 


joy of the Dharma i: E 
Chn. fa hsi; fa xi Jpn. hoki 
Def: the joy you experience through realizing the Dharma. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 722¢15, 757b16, 758a5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 42a24-b2, 
47b23-C17, 120c17-18 
see also: delight of meditation 
just sitting XXE 
Chn. chuan chuo; zhuàán zuo Jpn. senza 
Def: the practice to be done for the constantly-sitting samādhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b8 
see also: singularly chant 


K 


kalavinka bird msi ® 

Chn. chia lu p'in chia niao; jià lu pin qié nido Jpn. karihanga cho 

Skt. kalavinka 

Def: the kalavinka bird lived in the Himalaya mountains and was famous 
for its beautiful voice. It was believed that its voice could be heard when 
it was still in its egg, and was so beautiful that people would be mesmer- 
ized by its sound; an analogy for bodhicitta. This simile is found in the Ta 
chih tu lun and Avatamsaka Sutra. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.267a12-15; Avatamsaka Sütra, 9.778c14-16; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 9c23 


[former] karma as an object [of contemplation] 483% 
Chn. yeh hsiang ching; yè xiàng jing Jpn. goso kyo 
Def: the fourth of the ten objects of contemplation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
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Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329) explains the order for "karma" to follow after “dis- 
ease" as an object of contemplation: "This illness (the third object) may 
make the practitioner acutely aware of former karman which under normal 
conditions would not come to his attention." 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 111c22-114c21 


Katyayana sl þf JE 

Chn. chia chan yen; jià zhàn yán Jpn. Kasennen 

Def: one of the chief disciples of the Buddha; known as foremost in debat- 
ing skills. Lamotte (History of Indian Buddhism, 325 [356-57]) explains, 
“Maha Katyayana, the Buddhas great disciple, not to be confused with 
Mahakatyayaniputra, the author of the Jianaprasthana, who lived in the 
third century after the Nirvana. It seems that Mahakatyayana had com- 
posed a Pi lé (Pitaka) during the Buddhas lifetime in order to explain the 
Agamas of his Master, and the work was still in use in southern India” 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.70a20-22; Mo-ho chih-kuan 73c26 


Katyáyaniputra wl jjj 3E T- 
Chn. chia chan yen tzu; jià zhàn yán zi Jpn. Kasennenshi 
Def: an Abhidharma master of the third century after the death of the 
Buddha and the author of the Sarvastivadin Jfianaprasthàána (translated 
into Chinese as T nos. 1543 and 1544). Not to be confused with Katyayana, 
the great disciple of the Buddha. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 74a29-b1 


[Ajnata-]Kaundinya and the five [others of the] mendicants 15) BE 7. A 
Chn. chü lin wu jen; ju lin wù rén Jpn. karin gonin 
Skt. paficavargika 
Def: the five mendicants in the company of which Sakyamuni devoted him- 
self to strenuous ascetic practice for six years, and who deserted him when 
he renounced such extreme ascetic ways. After Sakyamuni’s enlightenment, 
they were the first people to whom he preached the sermon on the Four 
Noble Truths at Deer Park in Varanasi, the so-called “first turning of the 
wheel of the Dharma.’ 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 73c3 
see also: A$vajit 
King of Samadhis = =8 
Chn. wang san mei; wang san mèi Jpn. 0-zanmai 
Frn. concentration royale 
Def: another name for the contemplation of the Middle; as Chih-i says, “this 
is called the ‘king of samadhis’ because it involves attaining the samadhi of 
the threefold truth, and all samadhis are included within it.’ 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 721b21-22, 725c11, 758b1-29; Mo-ho chih-kuan 26a23, 
41C1-2, 130C23-131a8 
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knife-like wind JJ 

Chn. feng tao; feng dao Jpn. füken 

Def: the forces that blow through the body and shake the body at the time of 
death. This term refers to the “winds of dissolution" (danmatsuma no kaze 
WREDA), or the severing of the marman, vital points or junctures in the 
body which if pressed or severed can result in death. Different marman are 
associated with the elements of water, fire, or wind. With death’s approach, 
one or more of these elements increases, causing a “severing of the mar- 
man" (danmatsuma), a process said to be excruciatingly painful and lik- 
ened to a sharp wind passing through the body like a sword blade. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 40a20-21 


know how much is sufficient #1 
Chn. chih tsu; zhi zu Jpn. chisoku 
Frn. savoir se contenter 
Def: the “principle of sufficiency”; to know how much is sufficient and to be 
satisfied with it. 
Ref. Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, 12.634b22; I chiao ching, 12.1111a-c; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 41c19, 46c10, 90a1, 136a8; Hsiao chih-kuan, 463a29 


knowledge that is not shared (it H 44H I 
Chn. pi tzu hu pu hsiang chih; bi ci hu bu xiang zhi Jpn. hishigo fusochi 
Def: for those in a group not to know what each other is understanding; a 
characteristic feature of the "secret teachings,’ when the Buddha preaches 
to an assembly and each understands according to his or her own capacity 
without knowing what the others do or do not understand. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b4 


L 


land of perpetual quiescent light # 5:26 
Chn. chang chi kuang tu; chang ji guang ti Jpn. jojakkodo 
Frn. la terre de lumiére tranquille éternelle 
Def: the state characterized by permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity. One 
of the “Four [Buddha] Lands.” 
Def-Frn. Le Buddha Vairocana lomniprésent; cest un endroit où est accom- 
plie la grande vertu de permanence, de Soi, de pureté, et de bonheur. 
Ref. Contemplation of Samantabhadra, 9.392c16-17; Commentary on Vimala- 
kirti, 38.564b—565a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a7 
see also: Four [Buddha] Lands 
land of true recompense without obstruction $35 [PS ie + 
Chn. shih pao wu [chang] ai tu; shi bào wu [zhang] ài tù 


Jpn. jippo mu[sho]ge do 
Frn. la terre de rétribution réelle sans obstacle 
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Def: realm attained by one who contemplates the Middle, where partly- 
enlightened bodhisattvas are born. The state removed from all obstacles 
and mistaken views and thoughts. In T'ien-tai, the dwelling of those of the 
Distinct Teachings, or bodhisattvas. One of the “Four [Buddha] Lands.’ 

Ref. Commentary on Vimalakirti, 38.564b-565a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 86c1; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.779c25 

see also: Four [Buddha] Lands 


land where ordinary people and sages dwell together JL E [s] + 
Chn. fan sheng tung chü tu; fan shéng tong ju tă Jpn. bonshó dokyo do 
Def: land where ordinary people, heavenly beings, $ràvaka, pratyekabuddhas, 
sages, and so forth all dwell together in a Buddha land. One of the "Four 
[Buddha] Lands.” 
Ref. Commentary on Vimalakirti, 38.564b-565a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 128b18 
see also: Four [Buddha] Lands 


land where skillful means remain HEARE 

Chn. fang pien yu yü tu; fang biàn you yú tü Jpn. hoben uyo do 

Frn. la terre des expédients avec reste 

Def: One of the “Four [Buddha] Lands.” From the perspective of the Shared 
Teachings, arhats and pratyekabuddhas, who have severed the delusions of 
mistaken views and conceptual attitudes and have transcended the triple 
world, dwell in this “land of skillful means.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 760c5, 761a21, 767b24; Commentary on Vimalakirti, 
38.564b-565a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 86c1 

see also: Four [Buddha] Lands 


latter age #{t 
Chn. mo tai; mo dai Jpn. matsudai 
Frn. age final 
Def: a corrupt age long after the death of the Buddha when people are igno- 
rant and their attachments deep and heavy. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 38b22, 103c2 


legalistic precepts ££ Hem 
Chn. lü i chieh; lù yi jie Jpn. ritsu-gi kai 
Skt. pratimoksa, samvara-sila 
Def: the precepts of prohibition, which deal with what actions to avoid or not 
perform 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36c22, 38b7ff. 


[Siddham] letter “i” PF 
Chn. i tzu; yi zi Jpn. iji 
Def: the Siddham letter “i,” which consist of three strokes set in a triangular 
pattern. Chih-i often used this image to illustrate the unity and diversity of 
threefold categories such as the threefold truth, the three virtuous qualities, 
and so forth. 
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Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 715b28, 741b17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23b25, 126c21 
see also: three eyes, three dots 


limited distinctions #4} 

Chn. tang fen; dang fen Jpn. tobun 

Def: in the T'ien-tai context, a term used in classifying and making distinc- 
tions concerning the contents of various scriptures. To interpret the Bud- 
dhas teachings from a limited point of view (such as the Tripitaka, Shared, 
and Distinct Teachings), in contrast to an overarching interpretation 29585, 
which involves transcending the provisional teachings and interpreting all 
other teachings in light of the sublime truth of the Lotus Sütra. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 33ci2ff., 87c9-14,117c7 


limited existence 47 
Chn. fen hsien; fen xian Jpn. bungen 
Def: your own physical body. In T’ien-t’ai, the three incalculable eons 
required for a bodhisattva to achieve enlightenment. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777b10 


Lion of Resolute Speed [Samadhi] Bip-T-&38[— 5k] 

Chn. shih tzu fen hsün [san mei]; shi zi fen xin [san mei] 

Jpn. shishi jinsoku [zanmai] 

Skt. simha-vikridita-samadhi. 

Def: a concentrated state realized by a Buddha in which he can manifest great 
power and compassion towards sentient beings, like an invigorated lion. 
The Lotus Sutra speaks of “the Buddhas power to move with the resolute 
speed of a lion.” The Ta chih tu lun lists a samadhi of this name. The Graded 
Themes defines this in terms of being able to enter and leave samadhi 
quickly. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.41a17-18; Ta chih tu lun, 25.361a10, 628a21; Fa-hua hsiian-i, 
719c26-27, 799a14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c2, 122b15; Fa-chieh tz'u-ti chu-men, 
46.679b-670a; Graded Themes, 679b13-c3 

lions lute MF # 
Chn. shih tzu chin; shi zi qin Jpn. shishi koto 


Def: a lute with strings made from a lions sinew. Music played on this lute 
is superior to and overwhelms all other music; a simile for the words and 


teachings of the Buddha. 
Ref. Avatamsaka Sütra, 9.778c7-10; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9c24, 41b1 
lion's roar Bii FHL 
Chn. shih tzu hou; shi zi hóu Jpn. shishiko 


Skt. simhanada 

Def: the "lions roar" is symbolic of great power and profundity, often used 
to represent the preaching of the Buddha Dharma. A famous use of this 
phrase is in the title of the Srimalàdevi Sūtra (“The Lions Roar of Queen 
Srimala’). 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9b25 


Lotus-Nirvana Period i£: 3/2828} 

Chn. fa hua nieh pan shih; fa hua nié pan shi Jpn. hokke-nehan-ji 

Frn. la périod du Lotus et de l'Extinction 

Def: according to the T'ien-tai Five Periods and Eight Teachings classifica- 
tion system, this is the fifth and last period, in which the Buddha preached 
the Lotus and Mahaparnirvana Sütras. The Lotus was taught for eight years, 
and the Nirvana just before his death for one day and one night. 

Def-Frn. ce sont les huit derniéres années et les derniéres heures de la vie 
de Sakyamuni, occupées pour la plus grande part par le prédication du 
Sutra du Lotus; les étres accédent alors au summum du développement de 
leurs facultés et le Buddha les méne à la compréhension et é la fruition, 
de la sagesse propre aux buddha. Cette doctrine est la doctrine parfaite, 
sans mélange; par la prédication de celle-ci, le Buddha révèle le caractère 
circonstanciel et provisoire des doctrines précédentes en méme temps 
que le caractére réel de la doctrine parfaite et permet de réaliser la par- 
faite intégration du relatif, et de l'absolu, l'unification des étres de tous les 
véhicules dans le Véhicule unique; cest pour cela que lon parle de cette 
période comme celle de la doctrine de la grande moisson. Enfin, lors de la 
nuit de l'Extinction, le Buddha sur le point dentrer en nirvana exposa son 
ultime enseignement sous la forme du Sutra de l'Extinction suprême; il s'y 
chargeait de rattraper, par la répétition des quatre doctrines, les étres qui 
navaient pas été sauvés par la prédication du Lotus et d'ainsi achever leur 
salut, les faisant parvenir à la bouddhéité par la révélation de la nature fai- 
sant parvenir à la bouddhéité par la révélation de la discipline éternelle de 
Buddha soutenue par lobservance de la discipline. Cest pourquoi, pour ce 
sutra, lpon parle de “doctrine de glanage,’ par opposition à la "doctrine de 
la grande moisson.” 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c12 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


Lotus Samadhi i£ 3€ — Bk 

Chn. fa hua san mei; fa hud san mèi Jpn. hokke zanmai 

Frn. le samadhi du Lotus 

Def: a method of contemplation based on the Lotus Sutra in which you 
singlemindedly contemplate the Dharma realm, having undertaken ten 
ritual steps: 
1. Adorn and purify the meditation chamber fi? iE; 
2. Purify the body i$ 5r; 
3. Make an offering of one’s physical, verbal, and mental deeds =e H3; 
4. Petition the Buddhas i545; 
5. Pay homage to the Buddha 18%; 
6. Repent [of the offences] of the six sense organs KIRIT; 
7. Circumambulate [the Buddha image] 37i; 
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8. Recite the [Lotus] sütra ifft; 
9. Sit in meditation 47i; 

10. Realize the [true] aspect [of reality] 3&fH. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 767b4, 771c26-29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a5-b25 

see also: Four Samadhis 

loving words %48 

Chn. ai yü; ài yu Jpn. aigo 

Skt. priya-vadita 

Def: one of the four methods used to induce people to convert to the Bud- 
dhist path. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b5-8, 9745 

see also: four inducements 


luminous quiescence [of cessation-and contemplation] ARR IL 8] 

Chn. ming ching [chih kuan]; ming jing [zhi guan] Jpn. myojo [shikan] 

Def: cessation-and-contemplation as luminous quiescence; “contemplation” 
as clear insight and “cessation” as quiet serenity. The first four characters of 
the famous opening passage of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, “the luminous quies- 
cence of cessation-and-contemplation was unknown in former ages.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1a6, 50b15, 50b26, 66c18 


M 


Maha t'an-ch'ih dharani Ba ERIE 
Chn. mo-ho tan-ch'ih t'uo-luo-ni; mo he tán chi tuo luo ni 
Jpn. maka tanchi darani 
Skt. *Maha-dahana-dhdarani 
Def: the set of eighteen types of dharani given at the beginning of the Great 
Vaipulya Dharani Sutra; the “great dharani for overcoming evil and 
upholding the good,’ or “great dharani for subduing [the demon] Dandara 
(Dandala).” Explained by Chih-i as “the great secret essence for inhibiting 
evil and sustaining good” Ag ZEE ie. 
Ref. Great Vaipulya Dharani Sutra, 21.641a-648a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b23 
Mahayana KÆ 
Chn. ta cheng; da chéng Jpn. daijo 
Frn. le grand Véhicule 
Skt. mahayana 
Def: the great vehicle, in contrast to the “inferior vehicle” (Hinayana). The 
supreme teaching of the Buddha. The idea that all beings are destined for 
Buddhahood. 
see also: Hinayana 
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maintain equilibrium 5P— 

Chn. shuo i; shóu yi Jpn. shuichi 

Def: “to guard the one.” Although the term appears in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
twice, the DDB explains it as “a term prevalent in later East Asian, and espe- 
cially Chan works, that appears in Buddhist literature as a result of Daoist 
influences. Originally having the meaning of maintaining a meditative con- 
centration on the essential matters, it came in time to designate a host of 
Buddhist and Daoist practices. It was used in Buddhist texts to render the 
meaning of Sanskrit terms such as dhyana, samadhi, and smrti? 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 57c23, 107b29 


mallet and block #854 
Chn. ch'ui chen; chuí zhen Jpn. tsuichin 
Def: “a hammer (mallet) and a fulling block"; an analogy on the relationship 
between the contemplator and that which is contemplated. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 81b23 
see also: dual role of one who contemplates and that which is contemplated 


mani jewel E/E 
see "wish-fulfilling jewel" 


manifestation (response body) [of the Buddha] Æ Zr[E&ffs] 

Chn. ying sheng [ying fo]; ying shën [ying fo] ^ Jpn. ojin [o-butsu] 

Frn. le corps de transformation 

Skt. nirmánakaya 

Def: the historical manifestation of the Buddha; the Buddha's appearance 
in his physical, historical form. Chih-i distinguishes between the “infe- 
rior body" (Sakyamuni’s physical body before his enlightenment) and 
the "superior" manifested body (the historical Buddha endowed with 
supranormal powers and marks). 

Def-Frn. la traditionnelle division des trois corps de buddha et d'établir pour 
la doctrine des trois corbeilles un "corps d'adaptation inférieur, et, pour la 
doctrine commune, un "corps d'adaptation supérieur.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 745b7-21, 766c22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6b17-20, 85a24-25, 
114C10-21 

see also: triple body [of the Buddha], inferior body of manifestation, superior 
body of manifestation 


Mara EXE 
Chn. mo luo; mó luó Jpn. mara 
Skt. mara 
Def: the evil one. The tempter. The personification of evil desires and pas- 
sions and the temptations of this world. Demonic forces that hinder con- 
templation. 
The Avatamsaka Sūtra lists ten types of mara: 
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1. The mara of the five skandhas ZIR, because of the covetous attachments 
of the skandhas. 

2. The mara of passionate afflictions (klesa) ATER, because of the stains of 
passionate afflictions. 

3. The mara of karma ŽI, because they are able to obstruct [the attainment 
of enlightenment]. 

4. The mara of the mind ÒR, because of self-conceit. 

5. The mara of death JU, because it deprives you of life and the ability to 
continue practice. 

6. The mara of heavenly beings K, because you arouse haughtiness and 
debauchery. 

7. Ihe mara of losing your good roots KEIR, because your mind is not 
repentant. 

8. The mara of samadhi — BER, because of attachments to tastes Fk (seem- 
ingly a pun on the Chinese characters B& and P, the meaning of which 
does not carry over into English). 

9. The mara of good friends # Alix, because through them one may arouse 
thoughts of attachments. 

10. The mara of not knowing the bodhi-wisdom of the true Dharma ^^ Ade $2 

IEEE, because you are not able to accomplish all of your vows. 

Ref. Avatamsaka Sutra, 9.663a5-10; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 43c1, 107c13-18, 

114C22-117a20 
meaning and principle of the teachings # T 3838 

Chn. chiao hsia yi li; jido xia yi li Jpn. kyoge giri 

Def: the meaning and principle of the indeterminate method of teaching, 
that is, their content, which includes all four: Tripitaka, Shared, Distinct, 
and Perfect Teachings. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b10 

meaningless dispute Ez 

Chn. hsi lun; xi lun Jpn. keron 

Skt. prapafica 

Def: vain speculation, pointless argument. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 700a9-10; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15c16, 32b11-14 


[skillful] means 7j f& 
- Chn. fang pien; fang bian Jpn. hoben 

Skt. upaya[-kausalya] 

Def: a means used to lead others to enlightenment. The Buddhas various 
means used to help others, one of the main themes of the Lotus Sütra. In 
the Fa-hua wen-chu, Chih-i gives three interpretations: 1. a teaching or 
enticement fitting to the times and capacities of the listeners to lead them 
to enlightenment, 2. means as the conventional, not ultimately real, and 3. 
means that are the secret, subtle method of the Buddha, which are found 
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only in the Perfect Teaching and signify that the means are inseparable 
from the ultimately real. 
Also, preparations or preliminary stages in Buddhist practice. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, ch. 2; Fa-hua wen-chü, ch. 14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 35c1-48c20 

see also: twenty-five preparations [for the practice of cessation-and-contem- 
plation] 

Medicine King XE 

Chn. Yao wang; Yào wáng Jpn. Yaku-o 

Skt. Bhaisajyaraja 

Def: a bodhisattva who, in the Lotus Sutra, burns his whole body in laying 
down his life as an offering to the Buddha, but then is reborn immediately 
in a Buddhas pure land. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 53c-54a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b19 


meditation itself as an object [of contemplation] ##7E3% 
Chn. chan ting ching; chán ding jing Jpn. zenj6 kyo 
Def: The sixth of the ten objects of contemplation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Ref. : Mo-ho chih-kuan, 117a24-131C24 
see also: ten objects of contemplation 


merge the three and return to the one & =i — 
Chn. hui san kuei i; hui sàn gui yi Jpn. esan ki-ichi 
Def: to reject the view that $rávakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas are 
different in their ultimate attainments, and accept the one-vehicle perspec- 
tive that all are destined for Buddhahood. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 770c28, 774b26; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b12 


Middle Way rt: 
Chn. chung tao; zhong dao Jpn. chudo 
Frn. la médianité 
Skt. madhyama pratipad 
Def: in T’ien-t’ai, the simultaneous, balanced, and complete realization of 
both emptiness and conventional existence. 


Middle Way of Buddha nature {i458 

Chn. fo hsing chung tao; fo xing zhong dao Jpn. bussho chudo 

Def: one of the expressions of the highest level of understanding and attain- 
ment; the Middle Way of the Perfect Teaching; the Middle Way that is 
beyond dualistic extremes (not just a middle between two extremes). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 735b16-17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7a29; 

see also: identity of emptiness, the conventional and the Middle; threefold 
Buddha nature 


mind is Buddha 8[. Cz f 
Chn. chi hsin shih fo; jí xin shi fó Jpn. sokushin zebutsu 
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Def: the mind in its present state is endowed with Buddhahood; 
Buddhahood is realized in/with the mind. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a23-24 

mind-born body B44 

Chn. i sheng sheng; yi shéng shén Jpn. ishoshin 

Def: there are (according to the Srimaladevi Sutra) three types of beings 
with a “mind-born body”: the arhats, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas. 
These figures belong to the realm beyond delusion #4}, the level of the 
bodhisattvas involvement in the world that is undefiled and beyond con- 
ceptual understanding. In other words, the activity and existence of arhats, 
pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas is not of this samsaric world, which 
involves karmic deeds and passionate attachments, but is pure and free of 
defilements such as delusions and passions. 

Ref. Srimaladevi Sūtra, 12.220a17-18; Ratnagotravibhaga, 31.830b; Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, 700a2-8, 760c12-16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30a11-23 


mindfulness of [external] marks just as they are 24H 
Chn. yu hsiang nien; ru xiang nian Jpn. nyosonen 
Def: an aspect of being mindful of the Buddha Amitabha; a part of the Con- 
stantly-walking samadhi; to perceive phenomena are they truly are, empty 
yet conventionally existent. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12c15 


minds to interact and trust (mutual confidence) -O-4H#8{z 
Chn. Asin hsiang t'i hsin; xin xiang ti xin Jpn. shinso taishin 
Frn. confiance mutuelle 
Def: a phrase from the parable of the lost son in the Lotus Sutra. For minds to 
reach an understanding, to “correspond” and trust each other. 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.17a28; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 703c26, 800c11, 807c20, 808b26-c6; 
Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a26 
minor offences 7 # 
Chn. chi lo; jí luó Jpn. kichira 
Frn. les petits méfaits 
Skt. duskrta 
Def: a misdemeanor. "The lightest class of offences of the Buddhist precepts, 
requiring confession by the offender to only a single good monk or nun. The 
offences are of two types: 5&1 (physical misdeeds) and :&z& (verbal mis- 
deeds). These constitute one of the five groups of injunctions 715" (DDB). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 38b5-6 
see also: minor precepts 


minor precepts i32, RM 
Chn. po i t'i, po yeh ti; bó yi ti, bo yè tí Jpn. paitsudai, payadai 
Frn. les fautes qui font chuter 
Skt. pácittya 
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Def: the "light" or “minor” offences that can be absolved through confession. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 36b29, 38b5 
see also: three delusions, minor offences 


minute delusions i2 
Chn. chen sha huo; chén sha huo Jpn. jinja waku 
Frn. les égarements des poussiéres 
Def: the more subtle delusions, or tendencies, that remain even after you 
have severed all the explicit delusions. The second of the three categories of 
delusions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 5c12, 27a4; Gishü, 74.267a 
see also: three delusions 
mistake $522 
Chn. tz'uo miu; cud miu Jpn. shakumyo 
Skt. sampramosa 
Def: mistake, wrong view, error. 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.42c16; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 693a10 


mixed tentativeness 3i E 
Chn. chien ch'üan; jian quán Jpn. kengon 
Def: to still have some connection with tentative (but not ultimately true) 
teachings; a combination of real and tentative teachings; the real mixed 
with the tentative. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c22 


moment 7A 
Chn. hsü yü; xà yu Jpn. shuyu 
Skt. muhürta 
Def: a brief moment of time, equal to thirty shorter moments (Skt. lava). 
Often equated with a ksana. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 58b17 


most superior Lotus teachings i£ 3 /X 


Chn. fa hua chao pa; fa hua chào bà Jpn. hokke chohachi 

Def: for the teachings of the Lotus Sutra to transcend the eight (four methods 
and four contents) previous teachings, according to the T'ien-tai scheme of 
the five periods and eight teachings. 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


much hearing 4B 
Chn. to wen; duo wén Jpn. tamon 
Skt. bahu-sruti 
Def: “much hearing" or “much learning,” particularly about the Buddha 
Dharma; for one to have faith and proceed with practice based on having 
heard and learned about the Buddha Dharma. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686a9-12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3a26-29, 26b25 
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mundane truth {ii 

Chn. su ti; sú di Jpn. zokutai 

Frn. la vérité vulgaire 

Skt. samvrti-satya 

Def: the way the world is viewed by those without a complete understanding 
of the truth. The conventional, provisional reality of this world. Also called 
the “worldly truth,” in contrast to the “real” truth. 

see also: real truth, two truths 


mutual arising [of the objects of contemplation] 4 3% 
Chn. hu fa; hu fa Jpn. gohatsu 
Def: ten ways for the ten objects of contemplation to arise: 1. in succession 
or randomly, 2. one by one or together, 3. all appear or only certain ones 
appear, 4. consciously or spontaneously, 5. clearly or not so clearly, 6. ben- 
eficially or harmfully, 7. easily or difficult, 8. remain a long or short time, 9. 


appear repeatedly or just once, 10. as three kinds of obstacles or four kinds 
of demonic distraction. 


Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 49c10-13 


myriad mistaken views /\ T/E 
see: eighty-eight passionate afflictions 


N 


name-and-form 4 & 
Chn. ming se; míng sé Jpn. myoshiki 
Skt. nàma-rupa 
Def: the first entry in Chih-i's Graded Themes; the totality of empirical expe- 
rience, reflecting the Buddhist teaching that all of human experience is a 
composite of mental and physical elements; short for the five aggregates, 
“visible form" being the first and “name” referring to the other four mental 
aggregates; the fourth link in the twelvefold chain of causes and conditions. 
Ref. Graded Themes,46.665b5-25 
see also: five aggregates, twelvefold causes and conditions (conditioned arising) 
name of a single Buddha — f £5 
Chn. i fo ming tzu; yi fó míng zi Jpn. ichibutsu myoji 
Frn. tournera vers un seul buddha 
Def: to chant the name of a single Buddha as part of the practice of the con- 
stantly-sitting samadhi. Chih-i and the sutras he relies on for this practice 
do not identify the “single Buddha,” but Chan-jan recommends Amitabha, 
which tradition follows. 
Ref. Teaching of Mafijusri, 8.731b5-6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b11-12 
see also: singularly chant 
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natural morality HEA 

Chn. hsing chieh; xing jie Jpn. shokai 

Frn. moralité (commandements, conduite) naturelle 

Def: conduct that is good or bad in itself, whether or not it is defined in the 
Buddhist precepts. In contrast to “defined precepts” XRX, the precepts or 
moral behavior that has been explicitly defined by the Buddha or in the 
Buddhist texts. The Ta chih tu lun defines natural morality as the basic Sila, 
that is, avoid harming others, stealing, illicit sexual activity, four kinds of 
negative verbal activity (abusive language, speaking with a forked tongue, 
using evil speech, and using flowery language), and intoxicating beverages. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.153b1-12; Fa-hua hstian-i, 716c29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
36a17ff. 

see also: defined precepts 


naturally {£2 
Chn. jen yiin; ren yun Jpn. ninun 
Frn. produit naturellement 
Def: spontaneously; as-it-is, naturally. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694c2, 750b8-19; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36c16—-26, 119a1-7; 
Gishü, 74.267c15 


nature féT£ 

Chn. chung hsing; zhóng xing Jpn. shusho 

Skt. gotra 

Def: “seed; “nature,” or “lineage”; your inherent potential. Sometimes the 
specific potential to attain Buddhahood. In the Bodhisattva-bhümi, the 
four "natures" of those capable of becoming sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, 
bodhisattvas, and Buddhas. 

Ref. Bodhisattva-bhümi, 30.900a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 60b18-20, 61c12-18, 


neither Being nor nothingness 3E 3Ef& 
Chn. fei yu fei wu; fei you fei wu Jpn. fu-u fu-mu 
Def: a denial of both "extremes" of positing a substantial Being or a nihilistic 
nothingness; an expression of the Middle Way. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 784c7-10; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b25, 62c017-22, 74a5ff., 
84C20-24 
neither vertical nor horizontal FÉIN 
Chn. pu tsung pu heng; bu zóng bu héng Jpn. fuju fuo 
Def: an image used by Chih-i to describe the symmetry and unity of vari- 
ous threefold concepts, such as the threefold truth, the three virtues of a 
Buddha, and the three bodies of the Buddha; e.g., “the principle of the sub- 
lime [truth] is neither vertical nor horizontal" 7-&ET-R ERI EI, (Fa-hua 
hstian-i, 745a9). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 741b23, 743b7-c3, 745a9; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9a5, 23a19- 
b2, 126c20-21, 140b20; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c10-11 
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see also: three dots, Siddham letter “i 


neither merged nor scattered 7^ & 4^ fik 
Chn. pu ho pu san; bu hé bu san Jpn. fu-gó fu-san 
Def: a denial of both total unity or non-duality and total affirmation of dis- 
tinctions; an expression of the Middle Way. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.453c17-454a4 Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9a3, 34c16-19, 59b14 
see also: neither two nor separate 


neither two nor separate $- ## 5 
Chn. wu erh wu pieh; wú èr wu bié — Jpn. mu-ni mu-betsu 
Def: a denial of duality and the reality of distinctions; an expression of the 
Middle Way; a common term used in the Prajridpadramita Sutras (and thus 
in the Ta chih tu lun). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 739210; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a1-2, 6228, 34c16, 56b28 
see also: neither merged nor scattered 
neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi 3Efr3E^E — Bk 
Chn. fei hsing fei tzuo san mei; fei xíng fei zuó sàn mei 
Jpn. higyo hiza zanmai 
Frn. samadhi ni assis ni marché 
Def: the fourth of the Four Samadhis. The cultivation of contemplation in 
any and all aspects of life by contemplating each thought as it arises in the 
mind. Also called the “samadhi of awakened thoughts" and “samadhi of 
following after one’s own thoughts.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b-20a 
see also: Four Samadhis, samadhi of awakened thoughts, samadhi of follow- 
ing after ones own thoughts 


neutral transformations [without production] #£%c{/({t 
Chn. wu chi hua hua; wú jihua hua Jpn. muki ke ke 
Def: the immeasurable transformations brought about by a Buddha for the 
sake of saving sentient beings; yet these transformations do not involve any 
substantial production, nor result in any karmic recompense. In the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, often modifies ch’an/zen, as in $&351E Ui. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 750c29-751c6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6c16 
nihility E $& 
Chn. hsü wu; xà wü Jpn. kyomu 
Def: nothingness in a negative sense, in contrast to the "positive" sense of 
emptiness, as in “the three truths are not nothingness” = ai E 3E H f. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 723c25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 133b20 


nimble horse Pt E 
Chn. k'uai ma; kuai má Jpn. kaima 
Def: an image used to illustrate someone who has advanced or keen faculties 
and able to quickly respond to spiritual instruction. The simile, from the 
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Samyuktagama, speaks of four kind of horses, those that respond 1. merely 
by seeing the shadow of the whip (the “nimble horse"), 2. by being pricked 
lightly by the whip, 3. by receiving a good whack, and 4. by having their flesh 
pierced to the bone. The first horse is compared to one who realizes the truth 
of suffering and ill and acts accordingly by only hearing of the suffering of 
others, the second upon actually seeing the suffering or death of others, the 
third by seeing the suffering or death of his kinsmen, and the fourth by his 
own physical suffering. 

Ref. Miscellaneous Agama, 2.234a16—b20, 429b15-c10; Ta chih tu lun, 25.62a7- 
8; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687a21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19a23, 34€5, 49a15 

see also: shadow of the whip 


nine considerations [of decaying corpses] 7,48 
Chn. chiu hsiang; jii xiang Jpn. ku sd 
Frn. les Neuf Notions d'horreurs 
Def: to contemplate a corpse as it passes through nine stages of decay: 1. to 
contemplate the corpse as it begins to bloat, 2. the corpse changes color 
to a bluish hue as it is blown by the wind and parched by the sun, 3. the 
corpse begins to fester, smell, and fall apart, 4. blood and rotten flesh flows 
out from the broken corpse and into the ground, 5. the corpse rots further 
(and turns blue), turns to pus, and loses its original form, 6. the birds and 
beasts come and peck and bite at the corpse, 7. the corpse is broken apart 
and scattered by the birds, 8. the flesh is gone and all that is left are the 
white bones, and 9. the bones are bleached in the sun, cremated, and return 
to dust. This form of contemplation is meant to help those who are overly 
attached to sensual desires. 
The Mo-ho chih-kuan (121c) has: 
consideration of bloating Bl 7H, 
2. consideration of decay 18618, 
3. consideration of blood smears M#78, 
4. consideration of rotting pus IRINE, 
5. consideration of turning blue F#4, 
6. consideration of chewing [by birds and beasts] W48, 
7. consideration of scattering [of body parts] $518, 
8. consideration of [white] bones #48, and 
9. consideration of cremation #78. 
Def-Frn. méditer les neuf notions: 
notion du cadavre enflé (vyadhmatakasamjna); 
notion du cadavre déchiré (vidhutakasamjna); 
notion du cadavre saignant (vilohitakasamjna); 
notion du cadavre putréfié (vipuyakasamjna); 
notion du cadavre bleuissant (vinilakasamjna); 
notion du cadavre dévoré (vikhaádikasamjnà); 
7. notion du cadavre dispersé (viksiptakasamjna); 
8. notion du cadavre réduit à létat dos (asthisamjna); 


e 


e 
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9. notion du cadavre brülé (vidagdhakasamjnia). 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.217a5-218b19, 381a; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719b17-20, 806c13; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3a6, 23c26, 30b29, 93a7-12, 117b14, 121c13-122b15; Tz'u-ti 
chan-men, 46.535c; Graded Themes, 46.675b26-c27 

see also: ten considerations, contemplation of impurity 


nine gradual-and-successive concentrations jL # 

Chn. chiu tzu ti ting; jit ci di ding Jpn. ku shidai jo 

Def: the four levels of dhyana meditative trance, the four meditations (con- 
centrations) on emptiness in the realm of formlessness PU # & E, and the 
final concentration (samadhi) wherein all feelings and conceptions are 
extinguished (nirodha-samàpatti) REE. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720a4-22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c1-2, 122b15, 123c10; 
Graded Themes, 678c20-679a19 

see also: four dhyana stages, four concentrations on emptiness 


nine levels 7L dà 

Chn. chiu p'in; jit pin Jpn. kubon 

Frn. neuf catégories 

Def: nine levels, stations, or stages; for example, superior, median, and infe- 
rior, each with three superior, median, and inferior levels. 

Def-Frn. neuf catégories de pensées du domaine du désir: les six premiéres 
catégories sont totalement supprimées, mais les trois derniéres subsistent 
encore, cest pourquoi lon renaît encore une fois. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728c7-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 50b4, 70a9, 70b25ff., 83b7- 
10; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c6-10 

nine liberations TL Hk, 

Chn. chiu chieh tuo; jit jié tuð Jpn. ku gedatsu 

Frn. les neuf déliverances 

Def: nine of the thirty-four enlightened mental states that sever obstacles to 
true knowledge. There are nine levels of liberation corresponding to the 
nine levels of delusions: higher, median, and lower levels, each with higher, 
median, and lower levels. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691c9, 709a6-18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c23, 71c12-13 

see also: thirty-four enlightened mental states, eight liberations, nine non- 
obstructions 


nine non-obstructions 7L# BE 

Chn. chiu wu ai; ji wu ai Jpn. ku muge, ku muken 

Frn. neuf sans-obstacles 

Def: nine of the thirty-four enlightened mental states that sever obstacles to 
true knowledge: There are nine levels of non-obstruction corresponding to 
the nine levels of delusions: higher, middling, and lower levels, each with 
higher, middling, and lower levels. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 691c4-6, 700a5-18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c23, 71c12 
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see also: thirty-four enlightened mental states; nine liberations 


nine types of great dhyana meditation JLf$ X ji 

Chn. chiu chung ta chan; ji zhong dà chán Jpn. kushu daizen 

Def: 1. the dhyana of self-nature Eit: ways of cultivating 

single-mindedness; another name for samatha-vipasyana; 

2. universal dhyana — Jii: of two types, the worldly and trans-worldly. Each 
of these in turn is of three types: the bliss from manifesting the Dharma, 
arousing the virtues of samadhi, and benefiting sentient beings; 

. difficult dhyana #€i#: of three types—the difficulty of abandoning dhyana 
and being reborn in the realm of desires; the difficulty of becoming 
endowed with all virtuous qualities in excess of those of the two vehicles; 
and the difficulty of attaining bodhi-wisdom by relying on dhyana; 

4. all categories of dhyana — JP: the four dhyana meditative trances; 

5. the dhyana of good people # A iif: includes five types, i.e., that of the four 

boundless demeanors plus that of not being attached to samadhi; 

6. the dhyana of all practices —) Ti: includes thirteen types—not 

explained; 

7. the dhyana of removing passionate defilements RH {ii#: includes eight 

subtypes; 

8. the dhyana of this realm and the other realm JH tH (th ti: includes nine 

subtypes; and 

9. the dhyana of being free or separated from mistaken views BÉ Li: 

includes ten subtypes. 

Ref. Bodhisattva-bhümi, 30.921b29-c3; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 716b18, 720b26, 76243; 

Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c19-20, 117b11; Graded Themes, 688b9-689b10 


nine types of passionate afflictions ILERI IK 
Chn. chiu chung fan nao; ji zhong fan nào Jpn. kushu bonno 
Def: nine types of afflictions that delude the human body and mind: 
afflictions of covetous desire (raga-anusaya-laksana-klesa, BEAK); 
2. afflictions of anger (dvesa-anusaya-laksana-klesa, IRET); 
3. afflictions of ignorance and stupidity (moha-anusaya-laksana-klesa, KEIEN); 
4. afflictions of covetous desire, anger, and ignorance together (tivra-raga- 
dvesa-moha-paryavasthana-laksana-klesa, Y& b RARE EATS) 
. afflictions that are the dwelling of ignorance (avidya-vàsa-bhümi- 
samgrhita-klesa, 8:8 (E Hb AT se); 
6. afflictions that can be extinguished directly through insight into the Four 
Noble Truths (darsana-prahatavya-klesa, ki 3& Pr HEA th), 
7. afflictions that can be extinguished directly through the path of cultivation 
(bhàvanà-prahátavya-klesa, &&i& Pr STRE); 
8. afflictions of the impure stages (asuddha-bhümi-gata-klesa, 7 i$ MUR); 
9. afflictions of the pure stages (Suddha-bhumi-gata-klesa, i$ HETK). 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.586a12, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 44c24; Hsiao chih-kuan, 464b5 
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ninefold scriptures 7L Efi 

Chn. chiu pu fa; jit bu fa Jpn. kyubuho 

Def: a classification of the Buddhist scriptures into nine categories. There 
are various lists, but the one given in the Lotus Sūtra, the second chapter 
on “Means” (Hurvitz, Lotus Sūtra, 33) is: sutra, gāthā (verses), itivrttaka 
(former matters), jataka (former lives), abhuta (miracle tales, “things that 
have never been before"), nidàna (causes and conditions), aupamya (par- 
ables), geya (verses repeating the prose), and upadesa (treatises). From the 
Mahayana perspective, this is an incomplete Hinayana canon. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32c23 

see also: twelvefold scriptures 


ninety afflictions UT /Vi 
Chn. chiu shih pa shih; jit shi bà shi Jpn. kyujukyu-shi 
Def: eighty-eight passionate afflictions, plus the “ten afflictions.” 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719b21; Graded Themes,46.669a4-b19 
see also: eighty-eight passionate afflictions, ten afflictions 


[the path of] Nirgrantha JE f£[;B] 

Chn. ni chien [tao]; ni jian [dao] Jpn. niken[do] 

Skt. Nirgrantha 

Def: the Jains, originally one of the traditional six non-Buddhist religious 
schools contemporaneous with Sakyamuni. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan it is 
used as a generic term for all non-Buddhist teachings or sects that do 
provide a certain degree of worldly wisdom and religious attainment. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 756b24, 788217; Mo-ho chih-kuan 4b14 


noble demeanor ff 
Chn. wei i; wéi yi Jpn. igi 
Def: one of the characteristics of a Buddha. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 715c25;Mo-ho chih-kuan 12a14, 36c15 
see also: four proper activities 


no-more-backsliding £X 5x 
Chn. pa chih; bá zhi Jpn. bachi 
Skt. avaivartika 
Def: nonretrogression; after bodhisattvas reach a certain level of attainment, 
they are no longer in danger of backsliding to a lower level and losing their 
attainments. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 743a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c26, 5a24 


no one who attains Buddhahood 3258 # A 
Chn. kuo tuo wu jen; guð tóu wú rén Jpn. kazu munin 
Frn. fruits sans personne (pour les recueillir) 
Def: the idea that those of the Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct teachings 
advance to a certain level of attainment, but there are none who reach the 
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final fruit of Buddhahood (unless they "advance" or "upgrade" to the 
Perfect Teaching). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 33b4-5; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778a3 
no outflows [of passions] $i 
Chn. wu lou; wu lóu Jpn. muro 
Skt. anásrava 
Def: the states wherein one no longer suffers from any outflows of passionate 


afflictions. The opposite of A, to have outflows of passionate afflictions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c9 


Noble One # A 

Chn. sheng jen; shéng rén Jpn. shonin 

Frn. Le Saint 

Skt. àrya-jana 

Def: a “noble person’; one who has attained enlightenment. One of the 
titles of a Buddha. 

Def-Frn. Le Saint (ārya) est l'une des appellations du Buddha. Sa sagesse 
lui permit de discriminer le sens de la Loi. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c22 


noble teachings during one career —{t EF 
Chn. i tai sheng chiao; yi dai shéng jido Jpn. ichidai shokyo 
Frn. enseignement du Buddha 
Def: the entire teachings of the Buddha during fifty years from the evening of 
his enlightenment to the time of his parinirvana. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c9 


noble womb 24a 
Chn. sheng tai; shéng tài Jpn. shotai 
Def: the bodhisattva stages of the ten abodes, the ten levels of practice, and 
the ten levels of merit transference, because they are the "womb" from 
which Buddhahood is born. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 700c14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 47b25, 48a9—-11, 60a17-18 


non-alcoholic #4 

Chn. wu chiu; wu jit Jpn. mushu 

Def: synonym for an asura; lit. “no alcoholic beverage"; the story goes that in 
the past an asura saw the devas drink the ambrosia of heaven, and seeking 
to surpass this drink, the asura gathered flowers into the sea in an attempt 
to ferment the water. However, the taste of the sea did not change, so the 
asura became angry and vowed to never drink any alcoholic beverage 
again. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b1 


non-conceptual heavenly realm $&18 X 
Chn. wu hsiang tien; wu xiáng tian Jpn. musoten 
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Def: the state attained through cultivation of contemplation of “no-thought”; 
the tirthikas (non-Buddhists) see this as final nirvana. One of the “twenty- 
five realms of existence" in T'ien-tai cosmology. The fourth realm of the 
nine levels in the fourth dhyana stage. Hurvitz explains: “Chih-i under- 
stood the first three of these worlds to be within the reach even of ordinary 
persons, if they but kept the Buddhist ten commandments and performed 
dhyana, and the fourth, which is characterized by sensation but lack of 
thought, to be within the reach of practitioners of religions other than Bud- 
dhism. Because of the ease of slipping into this state and, through error, 
remaining in it, Chih-i gave it a category of its own in addition to including 
it in the fourth dhyana stage.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 723c24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71a20; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776a13- 
15; Hurvitz, Chih-i, 241-42 

see also: twenty-five realms of existence; four dhyàna stages 


non-dual and not distinct 7-7 5l) (5l) 

Chn. pu erh pu pieh; bu ér bu bié Jpn. funi fubetsu 

Def: "neither two nor separate"; the relationship between the phenomena and 
ultimate reality, between the mundane and the ideal (e.g., samsara and nir- 
vana); that is, they are neither a duality nor separate. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 681c16, 739a10-13; Ta chih tu lun, 25.435a15- c4; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 2a1-2, 3b4, 25€3-4, 34C20, 56b28-c8, 116b15, 124b7-9 

see also: indivisible 


non-path JEŠ 

Chn. fei tao; fei dào Jpn. hido 

Frn. contraire à la Voie 

Def: that which is the opposite of or counter to the way of Buddhism; that which 
acts contrary to the Buddhist way; non-Buddhist teachings and practice. 

Def-Frn. ce qui est contraire à la voie 

Ref. Vimalakirti Sūtra, 14.549a26-27; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 711024, 744b14-18; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17b29ff., 47c9-10, 103c10, 104c26 

nonpropelling karma FÆ (78917) 

Chn. erh-tung yeh; bu dong ye Jpn. fudogo 

Skt. acalakarma 

Def: karma or action that brings about neither good nor evil results. The DDB 
has: "activity (karma) which is neither negative nor positive. Karma which 
is neither felicitous f& (punya) nor evil J (apunya), but it is also not simply 
a matter of being ‘neutral.’ In most cases it is a more refined function of 
karma, since both the good and bad forms occur within the desire realm, 
while ‘inactive karma is a result that is related to existence in the two upper 
realms of form and formlessness. One of the three kinds of karma =. 
(Skt. āniñjyam karma, ànaifijya, āneñja, acalakarma)^ 

Ref. Abhidharma-ko$a, 29.237a21; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 723b23; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
113C21, 126b26 
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not a single color nor scent that is not the Middle Way —f—# #3F 44 
Chn. yi se yi hsiang wu fei chung tao; yi sé yi xiang wu fei zhong dao 
Jpn. isshiki ikko muhi chudo 
Frn. il nest pas une forme, pas un parfum qui ne soit la voie Médiane 
Def: that all things, without exception, are mutually interconnected and 
participate in ultimate reality; a central phrase in the paragraph in Kuan- 
ting’s introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan that is considered the essence of 
T 'ien-tai teachings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 683a7, 688c20, 690b11, 720c1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1023-24, 
421-2, 9219, 27a27-28, 41b3-4, 75b5-6 
[one who has] nothing more to learn $&5[;&] 
Chn. wu hsüeh [tao]; wu xué [dao] Jpn. mugaku[do] 
Frn. voie au-delà de la pratique 
Skt. asaiksa-patha 
Def: the arhat; one who has nothing more to study, practice, or learn. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687b17, 729a3-b1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 105a8-29; Ssu-chiao- 


i, 46.777236 
[all negative (evil)] notions and perceptions [:53&]& Bh 
Chn. chu erh chüeh kuan; zhü é jué guan Jpn. sho aku kakukan 


Frn. (des mauvaises) réflexions descursives 

Skt. vitarka-vicara 

Def: conceptual examination and reflection, the conceptual examination and 
reflection on objects that precedes or prepares one for deeper quietude and 
contemplation; discriminative thoughts; negative notions and perceptions, 
such as the distractions that arise during meditation. Similar to the term 
“deluded views and attitudes" WB. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17a4, 21b19-20 

see also: deluded views and attitudes 


numerous mental factors [of cognition] UB 
Chn. hsin shu; xin shu Jpn. shinju 
Skt. caitya 
Def: the activity of the mind when it cognizes an object, including both 
“good” and “bad” thoughts such as greed, avarice, and so forth. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 685c15-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14c2, 44c29, 114c1 


O 


obstacle of passionate afflictions Ahh 
Chn. fan nao chang; fan náo zhang Jpn. bonno-sho 
Frn. les obstacles des passions 
Skt. klesa-àvarana 
Def: the delusions that obstruct the attainment of enlightenment. 
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Def-Frn. ce qui perturbe corps et pensée et les empéche d'accéder à la quié- 
tude sappelle obstacle des passions; ce mot désigne l'attachement des con- 
cepts à la réalité du corps dont émanent les 128 passions fondamentales, 
lesquelles perturbent le corps et la pensée des étres et font obstacle au 
nirvàna, doü le nom dobstacles des passions. 

Ref. Bodhisattva-bhümi, 30.900212; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 790a27; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 61c15, 85b28-c17 

see also: wisdom obstacle 


ocean of samsara 74 ij if 
Chn. k'u lun hai; kù lun hái Jpn. kurin kai 
Def: our cyclic existence of birth and death in a world of suffering, which is 
as vast as the ocean and difficult to cross over. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 734a2, 741a3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 33c5, 99a25; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.779b19 
offence JF 
Chn. tsui; zui Jpn. zai 
Skt. àpatti, apunya, papa 
Def: evil, offence; to act contrary to proper conduct (adharma); actions 
condemned by good people (avadya); to break the precepts; for a monk to 
cause harm to a lay person (apatti); misfortune (apunya) 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a12 


offering of physical, verbal, and mental deeds =: 3% fit 3€ 
Chn. san yeh kung yang; san yè gong yang Jpn. sango kuyo 
Frn. faire offrande par les trois actes 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 734a29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13b15, 14a6—9; Fa-hua san-mei 
chan-i, 46.950b14-c4: 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 
omniscience — J^ 
Chn. i ch'ieh chih; yi qié zhi Jpn. issai-chi 
Frn. lomnisscience 
Skt. sarvajna 
Def: one of the “three wisdoms.” Lit. “all-wisdom.” A translation of the 
Chinese could be “the wisdom of universality.” In terms of the threefold 
truth, this is the wisdom of emptiness. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 257c-260c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 713a18-715b1; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 20b20-c25, 26a2-25, 28c3-29, 30b9, 132c20-23, 134c5-12 
see also: universal wisdom, wisdom of the path 


one great deed (purpose, matter) — AH 
Chn. i ta shih; yi dà shi Jpn. ichidaiji 
Frn. la grande entreprise unique 
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Def: the teaching of the Lotus Sutra that the Buddha appears in this world for 
one great purpose, that is, to reveal the way to Buddhahood for all beings. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.7a21-29; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 735b1-6, 792c22; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 9b22-c10, 22b24, 34a21 


one practice for the talented, seven for the middling, ten for the inferior 
ER-EPRCE PR TE 
Chn. shang ken i fa, chung ken chi fa, hsia ken shih fa; 
shang gen yi fa, zhong gen qi fa, xia gen shi fa 
Jpn. jokon ippo, chükon shichiho, gekon juppo 
Def: that those of superior faculties or talents need only practice one of the 
ten methods of contemplation, while those of middling faculties need to 
practice seven, and those of inferior faculties must practice all ten. An 
interpretation by Chan-jan (rejected by Ikeda, supported by Ando). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52b1-18; Chih-kuan ta-i, 46.460a20-21 
see also: ten modes of contemplation 


one real truth — Eis 
Chn. i shih ti; yi shí di Jpn. ichijittai 
Def: the truth that is realized at the level of the Perfect Teaching. The one 
truth realized by the Buddha. That truth is one single reality. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 701b10, 705a14-24, 726216, 781b9-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
13c16-18, 28b12, 77c12 


one sound teachings — & s 

Chn. i yin chiao; yi yin jiào Jpn. itton kyo 

Frn. un unique son (parole) 

Def: that the Buddhas teachings are one. The underlying consistency of the 
Buddhas teachings. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 801b28, 805a24-b8, 805c23-24; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b6; 
Gokyosho, 45.480b 

one vehicle —3€ 

Chn. i cheng; yi chéng Jpn. ichijo 

Frn. le Véhicule unique 

Skt. ekayana 

Def: the teaching of the Lotus Sutra that all beings are destined for the single 
goal of Buddhahood, and that there is only one vehicle, not three vehicles, 
to attain enlightenment. 

Def-Frn. l'un des principaux degme exposés dans le Sūtra du Lotus est celui 
du Véhicule unique opposé aux trois véhicules distincts que sont ceux des 
auditeurs, des buddha pour soi et des bodhisattva, tenus pour ressortissant 
au petit Véhicule, dépassé par l'ultime prédication de Sakyamuni. 

Ref. Lotus Sütra, 9.8a 


oneness of persons A— 
Chn. jen i; rén yi Jpn. nin'itsu 
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Frn. l'unité des étres 

Def: that those of the three vehicles ultimately belong to the one vehicle, and 
that all are destined for Buddhahood. 

see also: four categories of oneness 


oneness of practice 11— 
Chn. hsing i; xíng yi Jpn. gyoitsu 
Frn. l'unité de pratique 
Def: that all practices lead to the one goal of Buddhahood; that ultimately the 
practices of the three vehicles are included in that of the one vehicle. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 692a5; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b26 
see also: four categories of oneness 


oneness of reality #!— 
Chn. li i; li yi Jpn. ri'itsu 
Frn. l'unité de principe 
Def: the ultimate teaching that reality is integrated and one. 
see also: four categories of oneness 


oneness of teaching $it— 
Chn. chiao i; jiào yi Jpn. kyo'itsu 
Frn. l'unité de doctrine 
Def: that the final teaching of the Buddha is the one vehicle, and not the 
three vehicles; that ultimately the teachings of the Buddha are one and 
non-contradictory. 
see also: four categories of oneness 
ordinary feelings JLIf 
Chn. fan ch'ing; fán qíng Jpn. bonjo 
Def: the mind and feelings of ordinary, unenlightened people. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 735b23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26c10-27a23, 103€25; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.775c25 


ordination ceremony Hi # 
see “fourfold motions [of the ordination ceremony]” 


ostracism Rif 

Chn. pin chih; bin zhi Jpn. hinji 

Skt. pravrajana 

Def: excommunication, expulsion from the Sangha due to offences against 
the precepts; this can be either permanent or temporary, the latter allow- 
ing for you to rejoin the Sangha upon proper repentance. There are three 
forms: temporary expulsion, enforced silence, and permanent expulsion. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19b16 


outcast habt kE 


Chn. chan t'uo lo; zhān tuo luó Jpn. sendara 
Frn. intouchable 
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Skt. candala 
Def: a derogatory term for outcast people. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40a25, 129214 


overweening pride as an object [of contemplation] #3 L135 

Chn. tseng shang man ching; zéng shang man jing Jpn. sojoman kyo 

Def: The eighth of the ten objects of contemplation; not expounded in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, which ends at the seventh object. Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329) 
explains: “Having overcome mistaken views (no. 7), the practitioner may 
as a consequence become guilty of the sin of pride. He might, for instance, 
fancy himself to have arrived already at nirvana.’ 

Ref. Fa-hua hsuan-i, 790b7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 49b20-23 

see also: ten objects of contemplation 


P 


panacea ba] (KE si 
Chn. a chia t'uo yo; à qié tuó yao Jpn. agada-yaku 
Skt. agada 
Def: a medicine that incorporates the efficacy of all medicines. The agada (“no- 
disease") medicine is often mentioned in the Avatamsaka Sütra as a simile 
for the wisdom of enlightenment that cures all passionate defilements. 
Ref. Avatamsaka Sūtra, 9.461c23-25, 465a2-3, 777a15-16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
9b20, 103a14-15 
parable of the poor (prodigal) son 45 FIR 
Chn. ch'iung tzu yü; qióng zi yu Jpn. gàji yu 
Def: the story of the “poor son" in chapter four of the Lotus Sutra, where a 
father uses skillful means to gradually train his formerly long-lost son to 
be ready and worthy to take over his fortune. Representative of the one 
Buddha vehicle. 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.16c11ff.; Fa-hua hsuan-i, 700b26, 808b11-c19 


parable of the three carts = SI 
Chn. san che yü; san che yu Jpn. sansha yu 
Def: the three carts offered to the children to entice them to leave the burn- 
ing house, in the parable of the burning house in the third chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra. The three carts represent the three vehicles of the sravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva. 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.13c11; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 749b3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 140a10-11 


J 


parched wisdom [stage of] $z2x[H8] 
Chn. kan huei [ti]; gàn hui [di] Jpn. kene[ji] 
Def: a relatively low level of wisdom and understanding; the first of the ten 
bodhisattva bhümi stages in the Shared Teaching. 
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see also: stage of parched wisdom 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 729c19ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c23ff. 


part coarse, part subtle —E— 4 


Chn. i chen i miao; yi chén yi miào Jpn. ichijin ichimyo 
Def: one part crude and one part sublime; partially conventional and par- 
tially true. 


Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b17-18 


partial (one-sided, incomplete) truth fi i F8 
Chn. pien chen li; pian zhen li Jpn. henshin ri 
Frn. la vérité partielle 
Def: the Hinayana teachings; a partial, incomplete truth, in contrast to the 
complete or perfect truth. 
Def-Frn. terme bien attesté pour définir la doctrine des trois corbeilles et 
marquer son caractére de transition vers des niveaux plus élevés. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsuan-i, 785b9; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c10 
passionate afflictions are indivisible from bodhi-wisdom ‘A (HE) #42 
Chn. fan nao chi pu t'i; fan ndo ji pu ti Jpn. bonno soku bodai 
Def: the indivisibility and inseparability of the passionate afflictions of the 
ordinary sentient being and the wisdom of the Buddha; an expression of 
the inseparability of opposites. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 790a7-b15; Mo-ho chih-kuan 2a9, 116b24, 131227 
see also: samsara is indivisible from nirvana 


passionate afflictions as the object [of contemplation] Hiii 

Chn. fan nao ching; fán náo jing Jpn. bonno kyo 

Def: the second of the ten objects of contemplation in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329) explains the connection to the first object: "The body 
and mind, usually in a state of greater or lesser tranquility, become agitated 
by concentrated contemplation, as a result of which the klesas may present 
themselves in acute form, distracting the attention of the practitioner from 
his main purpose.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 49a28, 50b10, 102a6-106a19, 115a7 

see also: ten objects of contemplation 


passionate desires KÆ [E Hb 
Chn. yü ai chu ti; yu ài zhu di Jpn. yokuai juji 
Def: one of the four stages of “abiding”; dwelling among all mistaken, 
deluded thoughts and feelings in the realm of desires. Since passionate 
desire is the strongest of these deluded thoughts, it represents the rest. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b29 


path of cultivation ($34 


Chn. hsiu tao; xia dao Jpn. shudo 
Frn. voie de la pratique 
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Skt. bhávanà-márga 

Def: the second stage of the sravaka, who reflects again on the insight to the 
Four Noble Truths attained in the first stage (darsana-marga); the latter 
stages of one more rebirth and no more rebirths. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a5, Mo-ho chih-kuan, 61a14-22 

see also: [the level of] insight into the Four Noble Truths, nothing more to 
learn, four fruits 


patience, the level of 22. iEfv. 

Chn. jen fa wei; rén fa wei Jpn. ninboi 

Frn. pratiquant en permanence la ksanti 

Def: one of the sub-levels of attainment in the Tripitaka Teaching, or the 
third of the ten bhumi stages for those in the Shared Teaching. The level of 
longing for patience through contemplation of the Four Noble Truths; or, 
the stage of recognizing the Four Noble Truths. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsuan-i, 728a20-21 

see also: four good roots 


paying homage to the Buddha(s) 589 
Chn. li fo; li fo Jpn. raibutsu 
Frn. rendre hommage au buddha 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1426-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 951b12-27, 951b27-952a27 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 


peaceful in mind and body zc -Ù 
Chn. an le se hsin; an lé sé xin Jpn. anraku shikishin 
Frn. sérénité heureuse de la forme-pensée 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694b29; Gishü 271b 
see also: exaltation of mind and body 


[four] peaceful practices (UU) zc 17 

Chn. [ssu] an lo hsing; [si] ān lé xing Jpn. [shi] anrakugyo 

Frn. des quatre pratiques sereines 

Def: a bodhisattva practice to disseminate the teachings of the Lotus Sütra for 
the purpose of peace and bliss. Based on chapter 14 of the Lotus Sutra. Also 
translated “comfortable conduct.” 1. Physical 4, 2. verbal O, and 3. mental 
X practice to 4. realize the vow 3B to attain peace and bliss. 

Def-Frn. des pratiques sereneines touchant le corps, la parole, lesprit, et la 
résolution. 

Ref. Lotus Sütra, ch. 14, 9.37aff.; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 693a24, 725b6-11; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 14a12-18, 55c19, 137c26; Fa-hua ching an-lo-hsing i, 46.697c-702c 

see also: practice with [phenomenal] features; practice without [substantial] 
features 


penetrate and obstruct 383€ 
Chn. f'ung-sai; tóngsái Jpn. tsasoku 
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Def: 1. the theme of the fifth of ten modes of contemplation: to contemplate 
and know what penetrates (assists in, is conducive to), and what obstructs, 
attaining the Path. Implies overcoming obstacles to advance and realize 
the Middle Way. 2. A phrase from the parable of the conjured city in the 
Lotus Sütra: "Ihere is a steep, difficult, very bad road, five hundred yojanas 
in length, empty and devoid of human beings—a frightful place. There is a 
great multitude wishing to traverse this road to arrive at a cache of precious 
jewels. There is a guide, perceptive and wise, of penetrating clarity, who 
knows the hard road, its passable and impassable features, and who, wishing 
to get through these hardships, leads the multitude." 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.25c28; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 786b11-23, 790a13ff.; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 4a16—17, 86a10-87c8, 111b27, 114b24-27 


penultimate stage, “candidate” [for Buddhahood] 4# kz 

Chn. pu chu; bù chu Jpn. fusho 

Frn. candidature 

Def: the stage just previous to Buddhahood. To “take over” the place (of 
the previous Buddha); after the passing away of one Buddha, for the next 
Buddha to reach enlightenment. Also, the next Buddha after Sakyamuni, 
i.e., Maitreya. Also, the highest bodhisattva rank. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702a21, 798b13-16; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777b27 

see also: penultimate stage with one life remaining 


penultimate stage with one life remaining — iz 

Chn. i sheng pu chu; yi sheng bü chù Jpn. issho fusho 

Frn. expectative de succession 

Skt. eka-jati-pratibaddha 

Def: the stage at which one will remain in this samsaric realm for only the 
remainder of this one life, and then enter Buddhahood. The highest bodhi- 
sattva stage. 

Def-Frn. le mot désigne le bodhisattva séparés de l'état de Buddha par une 
naissance seulement, ce qui fait qu'il doit désigner le bodhisattva séjour- 
nant au ciel des Tusita, qui est tgraditionnellement son pénultiéme séjour. 

Ref. Amida Sütra, 268b; Vimalakirti Sütra, 14.553c; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780a7 

see also: penultimate stage 


perennial wisdom # 

Chn. chang chih; cháng zhi Jpn. jochi 

Frn. le savoir éternel 

Def: the "enduring, constant wisdom" of the Buddha; in T'ien-tai, the wis- 
dom of the threefold truth in contrast with merely the principle of the 
threefold truth. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9c3, 23b19, 140a5; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a7 

see also: perpetual [objective] realm 
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perfect-and-sudden [immediate] cessation-and-contemplation [Al tHE # 

Chn. yüan tun chih kuan; yuán dun zhi guan Jpn. endon shikan 

Frn. parfaitement subite Quiétude et Contemplation 

Def: one of the three ways of practicing cessation-and-contemplation, the 
most superior way of practice; to attain realization directly, immedi- 
ately, and completely. The type of practice taught by Chih-i in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c-2a; 25b8-26b22 

see also: gradual-and-successive, and variable, cessation-and-contemplation. 


perfect awareness of the threefold truth l= ii 


Chn. yüan chüeh san ti; yuan jué san di Jpn. enkaku santai 

Def: to have a full and complete awareness of the threefold truth of emptiness, 
conventionality, and the Middle; the threefold truth of perfect awakening. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16a29 


perfect capability [BI f$ 
Chn. yüan chi; yuán ji Jpn. en'ki 
Def: the capacity to understand the full, complete, and perfect truth. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 749a20-b2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1013-14; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.774C23 
perfect contemplation [Hl 8i 
Chn. yiian kuan; yuan guan Jpn. enkan 
Frn. la contemplation parfaite 
Def: the supreme method of practice in T'ien-tai; perfect insight; contempla- 
tion of the perfect teachings, i.e., reality as the threefold truth. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 787c26ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7c22, 33a22, 34b1-22, 79c6 


perfect faith Al fà 
Chn. yüan hsin; yuán xin Jpn. enshin 
Frn. perfection de la foi 
Def: conviction or belief in the Perfect Teaching, the simultaneous identity of 
emptiness, the conventional, and the Middle. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 733a16ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a14-21, 128c24; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.778c18 


perfect in establishing sentient beings RE RE 

Chn. -yiian chien li chung sheng; yuan jian li zhong shéng 

Jpn. en konryü shujo 

Frn. perfection dans létablissement des étres 

Def: perfect in establishing sentient beings in the path of enlightenment. One 
of the attributes of the perfect teaching. To help beings realize the perfect 
threefold truth. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b8-17; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c18 
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perfect in overcoming Rl 

Chn. yüan fu; yuán fü Jpn. enpuku 

Frn. perfection de la répression 

Def: one of the attributes of the Perfect Teaching. Perfect in overcoming 
all passions; to destroy the distinctions between the three kinds of delu- 
sion—the obstacles of mistaken views and to knowledge, the delusions as 
numerous as the particles in the universe, and the delusions of fundamen- 
tal ignorance—and thus to simultaneously overcome these three kinds of 


delusions. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 789214; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10c10, 73a20; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.778c18 
perfect in subtlety Ix 
Chn. yüan miao; yuan mido Jpn. en myo 


Frn. parfaitement sublime 

Def: one of the interpretations of the word “perfect, as in the highest perfect 
teaching. Perfect in inconceivability, the inconceivability (beyond concep- 
tual thought) of the unity of the threefold truth. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 683b5, 697c23, 710b21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26b25; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.778c17 


perfect in sufficiency HL 


Chn. yüan tsu; yuán zu Jpn. ensoku 

Frn. partaitement suffisant 

Def: one of the four aspects of the Perfect Teaching; the perfect sufficiency of 
the interpenetration of all phenomena. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 81028; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c17 


perfect in the adornment of mastery AIA TEE RR 

Chn. -yüan tzu tsai chuang yen; yuán zi zài zhuáng yán 

Jpn. en jizai sogon 

Frn. perfection do l'ornementation souveraine 

Def: one of the attributes of the Perfect Teaching; the virtues and wisdoms 
which adorn the Buddha, not adventitiously but naturally. The perfect and 
complete mastery or freedom with which the Buddha is endowed. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a23-c9; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c18 


perfect levels [of attainment] [Alfiz 

Chn. yüan wei; yuan wei Jpn. en'i 

Frn. perfection des degeés 

Def: one of the attributes of the Perfect Teaching. To reach the highest, per- 
fect level of attainment; to perfect the stages of attainment. For all levels or 
stages to be attained in one level or stage of attainment. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 33c19ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a7-23, 10c26-28; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.778c18 
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perfect person [RI A 
Chn. yüan jen; yuán rén Jpn. enin 
Frn. les étres relevant de la doctrine parfaite 
Def: one who practices the Perfect Teaching. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 760c20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 67c10-11, 73b20; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.779b21; Ójoyóshü, 84.86c 
perfect practice [HI17 
Chn. yüan hsing; yuán xíng Jpn. engyo 
Frn. perfection de pratiques 
Def: one of the attributes of the Perfect Teaching; the practice of the perfect 
teachings and the perfect-and-sudden (or immediate) cessation and con- 
templation. For one practice to include all practices, as Kuan-ting explains 
in his introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 733c18-19; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2218-22; Ssu-chiao- i, 
46.778c18 


perfect realization His 
Chn. yiian cheng; yuán zhéng Jpn. ensho 
Def: perfect realization of the Buddha Dharma; used in the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
to describe the enlightenment of Hui-ssu, Chih-i's teacher. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1b22, 101a17 


perfect severance Alii 
Chn. yüan tuan; yuan duan Jpn. endan 
Frn. perfections des suppressions 
Def: one of the attributes of the Perfect Teaching; the perfect severance of all 
delusion, obstacles; the simultaneous severance of the three types of delu- 
sions of views or thought, those which are as innumerable as the dust, and 


ignorance. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 731c21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23b19; Ssu-chiao-i 778c18 
Perfect Teaching El $k 
Chn. yüan chiao; yuan jiao Jpn. engyo 


Frn. la doctrine parfaite 

Def: the complete and perfect teaching that includes the essential truth of 
both Hinayàna and Mahayana. The direct and complete teaching of the 
Buddha Dharma. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 688c25-28, 690a24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 28b12ff., 59c5; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.774c9, 778c16 


perfect your capacity and experience the Buddha mk BER fe 
Chn. cheng chi kan fo; chéng ji gán fo Jpn. joki kanbutsu 
Frn. la base réceptive de l'action condescendante du buddha 
Def: to perfect your capacity for enlightenment, and thus provide the oppor- 
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tunity to experience the "response" (grace) of the Buddha, who has "bent 
down" fff and "descended" f# to our level in order to save us. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b15; Gishu, 277b17 

see also: stimulus and response 


perfectly complete [Alia 
Chn. yüan man; yuan man Jpn. enman 
Frn. parfaitement complet 
Skt. paripurna 
Def: 1. full, complete, fulfilled, perfected. 2. In T'ien-tai, one of the aspects of 
the Perfect Teaching; perfect in completion or fulfillment. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c17 


perfectly fused, in itself, with the truth 44 Al At 
Chn. pen tzu yüan jung; bén zi yuán róng Jpn. honji enyü 
Def: that which is innately, in itself, perfectly merged or fused with the truth; 
as in the Perfect Teaching found in the first four periods are one with the 
perfect teachings of the Lotus Sütra. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b22-23 


perfectly integrated threefold truth Hl Ri = zit 

Chn. yüan jung san ti; yuan rong san di Jpn. enyu santai 

Frn. parfaitement intégrées trois vérités 

Def: the realization of the Middle Way as the simultaneous affirmation of and 
correct insight into both emptiness and conventional existence; in contrast 
to the distinct characteristics of the three truths and a progressive realiza- 
tion or insight into them. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 682a24, 704c-705a 

see also: distinct and successive threefold truth 


perfectly pure and unmixed iX — 1# 
Chn. chun i wu tza; chun yi wu za Jpn. jun'ichi muzo 
Def: the perfection of the Lotus Sutra, perfectly pure. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b24 


period of retreat; summer retreat k — & 

Chn. an chii, i hsia; an ju, yi xia Jpn. ango; ichige 

Frn. de sen tenir 

Skt. varsa 

Def: the ninety-day summer retreat; in T’ien-t'ai practice, the length of time 
during which you practice the constantly-sitting and/or constantly-walking 
samadhi. 

Ref. Gishü, 74.277b1-2 


perpetual [objective] realm #3% 
Chn. chang ching; cháng jing Jpn. jogyo 
Frn. l'objet éternel 
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Def: the “ongoing realm" of the flow of causes and conditions which neither 
arises nor passes away (fusho fumetsu 4 4-i&), and is the object of the 
Buddhas’ universal wisdom. In T'ien-tai, identified with the principle of 
the threefold truth in contrast to the wisdom of the threefold truth. 

Def-Frn. Lobjet éternal est dépourvu de caractère (ruso), le savoir éternel est 
dépourvu demprise (muen): dépourvu demprise, il a cependant prise (sur 
son objet): telle est la triple contemplation. Dépourvues de caractéres, elles 
ont cependant des caractéres manifestes: telles sont les trois vérités. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779a7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 9c3 

see also: perennial wisdom 


[from the] perspective of flavor #7" 
Chn. yüeh wei; yue wéi Jpn. yakumi 
Def: to preach the dharma from the perspective of one of five “flavors.” 
see also: perspective of time-period, teachings, listener 


[from the] perspective of the listener 1 f$ 
Chn. yüeh chi; yue ji Jpn. yakuki 
Def: to preach the Dharma of the basis of the listener's capacity to understand. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c22 
see also: perspective of teachings, flavor, time-periods 


[from the] perspective of the teachings 19$ 
Chn. yüeh chiao; yue jiào Jpn. yakukyo 
Def: to teach the Dharma from the perspective of the teachings themselves. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c22; Fa-hua wen-chii, 34.2a 
see also: perspective of time-periods, listener, flavor 


[from the] perspective of time-periods #)F¥ 
Chn. yüeh shih; yue shi Jpn. yakuji 
Def: to teach the Dharma from the perspective of the time and situation. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775210 
see also: perspective of listener, teaching, flavor 


perversions of the mind, of conceptualization, and of [mistaken] views -L.78 Fi, fl 
Chn.hsin hsiang chien tao; xin xiang jian ddo Jpn. shin-so-ken o 
Def: the totality of mistaken or perverted cognitive actions: mental perversions, 
conceptual perversions, and perversions that consist of mistaken views. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 14c7 


[four] perverted views [PU] Efl 
Chn. tien tao; dian dáo Jpn. tento 
Skt. *viparydsa 
Def: views that are the opposite, or perversion of, the correct views; the four 
perverted views that the world is permanent, blissful, has selfhood, and is 
pure (nitya-sukha-atma-Ssuci). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 8a20, 93b8—94a8; 115a8 
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see also: four warped views 
petitioning the Buddha(s) af 
Chn. ch'ing fo; qing fo Jpn. seibutsu 
Frn. inviter le buddha 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 748a5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1436-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 
950C5-951b11 
see also: Lotus Samadhi, fivefold repentance 


place of enlightenment 3537 
Chn. tao chang; dào cháng Jpn. dojo 
Skt. bodhimanda 
Def: lit. the place, or “seat,” where the Buddha realized his enlightenment; by 
extension, a meditation hall or a place of practice, the "meditation cham- 
ber.’ Metaphorically, the "place" and time where one attains Buddhahood. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 2c5, 94b14 


practice based on Dharma [meditation] i17 
Chn. fa hsing; fá xíng Jpn. hógyo 
Def: practice which has its basis in your own experience of meditation; 
contrasted with "practice based on faith" or trust in the teachings that one 
hears and learns from those who have mastered the Dharma. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728b3ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 56c27-59a8 
see also: practice based on faith 


practice based on faith f3f7T 
Chn. hsin hsing; xin xíng Jpn. shingyo 
Def: practice which has its basis in faith or trust in the teachings that one 
hears and learns from those who have mastered the Dharma; contrasted 
with "practice based on Dharma [meditation]" 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728a25-b3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26b24, 56c27-59a8 
see also: practice based on Dharma [meditation] 


practice for oneself and to save others Hfr1Uftt 
Chn. tzu hsing hua ta; zi xíng huá tà Jpn. jigyo keta 
Frn. pratiquer pour soi et sauver autrui 
Def: to practice the Buddhist path oneself and thus to simultaneously benefit, 
lead, and transform others. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 683a4, 712a21-b17; Fa-hua wen-chii, ch 8-1; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 76c2; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b11-12 
practice founded on doctrine f&$14£1f71 
Chn. i chiao hsiu hsing; yi jiao xiu xing Jpn. eky6 shugyo 
Def: practice which has its basis in sound doctrine or teachings. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 59c9, 100b6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780a21 
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practice of [experiential] practice 1717 

Chn. hsing hsing; xíng xíng Jpn. gydgyo 

Def: in the T’ien-t'ai context, used in contrast with “practice of [intellectual] 
wisdom.” In the Tzu-ti chan-men Chih-i says, "There are two types of 
practice. The first is the practice of wisdom; the second is the practice of 
practice... The “practice of practice" is so called because all passions are 
conquered and destroyed through this practice. The second "practice of 
wisdom’ consists of severing delusions concerning reality through correct 
contemplation of the Four Noble Truths, conditioned arising, and true emp- 
tiness.” In an extensive discussion of the two terms in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
Chih-i identifies the “practice of wisdom’ as the proper practice, and the 
"practice of practice" as the auxiliary practice. 
The DDB gives the translation “to wander": “Of good conduct, of good 
behavior, conducting oneself virtuously. Translation of Pali caranavant, 
Skt. caranavat, Sutta nipata vs. 533. Chinese translation in Abhiniskramana 
Sutta (T 190.3.834c17), but this must require a different context. 

Ref. The Great Collection of Sutras, 13.164a25-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan 30b13-28, 
53C15; Tz u-ti chan-men, 535b13-17 

see also: practice of [intellectual] wisdom 


practice of faith and understanding 18 /#1T 

Chn. hsin chieh hsing; xin jié xing Jpn. shingegyo 

Skt. adhimukti 

Def: a combination of faith and understanding; a superior understanding of 
the Dharma on the basis of faith in it. To believe, trust, and understand. 
"Faith and Understanding" is also the name of the fourth chapter of the 
Lotus Sutra, which contains the parable of the lost, poor son. 

Ref. Lotus Sütra, ch. 4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31a7 


practice of [intellectual] wisdom {tT 

Chn. huei hsing; hui xíng Jpn. egyoó 

Def: used in contrast with “practice of [experiential] practice.’ In the Tz'u- 
ti chan-men Chih-i says, "Ihere are two types of practice. The first is the 
practice of wisdom; the second is the practice of practice.... The "practice 
of practice" is so called because all passions are conquered and destroyed 
through this practice. The second "practice of wisdom" consists of severing 
delusions concerning reality through correct contemplation of the Four 
Noble Truths, conditioned arising, and true emptiness.” In an extensive 
discussion of the two terms in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chih-i identifies the 
practice of wisdom as the proper practice, and the practice of practice as 
the auxiliary practice. 

Ref. The Great Collection of Sütras, 13.164a25-26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30b13-28, 
53C15; Tz u-ti chan-men, 535b13-17 

see also: practice of [experiential] practice 
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practice with [phenomenal] features" 4 4H zc £171 

Chn. yu hsiang an-le-hsing; you xiang àn lé xíng Jpn. yus anrakugyo 

Def: practices involving well-defined activities such as cleaning, worship, rec- 
itation, formal repentance ceremonies, and so forth, over a period of three 
weeks. According to Hui-ssu, "practice with features is based on chapter 
28 on the 'Encouragements of Samantabhadra [and consists of] chanting 
the Lotus Sütra, striving [to control] the distracted mind. In doing such 
things people do not cultivate dhyana nor enter into samadhi. Whether 
you sit or stand or walk, you single-mindedly concentrate on the text of 
the Lotus Sutra, diligently practice without resting, like trying to save one 
whose head is on fire.” Chih-i discusses practice with (or without) features 
as an aspect of the both-walking-and-sitting samadhi, though he does not 
refer to Hui-ssu's distinction between “practice with features" and “practice 
without features" as being based respectively on the "Encouragements of 
Samantabhadra" and "Peaceful Practices" chapters. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a13-21; Fa hua ching an le hsing i, 46.700a18-b7 

see also: practice without [substantial] features; peaceful practices 


practice without [substantial] features" $E4HZc £17 

Chn. wu hsiang an-le-hsing; wu xiang an lé xing Jpn. muso anrakugyo 

Def: in contrast to the “practice with features,’ this practice is not restricted 
to predefined time limits or specific formal rituals. According to Hui-ssu, 
“Practice without features is the Peaceful Practice [based on the four- 
teenth chapter of the Lotus Sūtra], [to contemplate that] in all dharmas, 
the features of the mind are quiescent and ultimately do not arise.” Chih-i 
discusses practice without (or with) features as an aspect of the both-walk- 
ing-and-sitting samadhi, though he does not refer to Huisi's distinction 
between “practice with features” and “practice without features” as being 
based respectively on the “Encouragements of Samantabhadra" and “Peace- 
ful Practices” chapters. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a13-21; Fa hua ching an le hsing i, T 46.700a18-b7 

see also: practice with [phenomenal] features; peaceful practices 


Prajna Period ai 

Chn. po jo shih; ban ruo shi Jpn. hannya-ji 

Frn. la période de la Sagesse 

Def: the fourth of the five periods in the T’ien-t’ai doctrinal classification 
scheme; the period in which the Buddha preached the Prajnaparamita 
sutras for twenty-two years. 

Def-Frn. 22 années qui virent la prédication des sūtra de la prajndparamita 
dans l'intention d'intétrer (yüzü) les duex véhicule et de filtrer (tota) les 
attachements aux choses gráce à la révélation de la Vacuité; cest la phase de 
"transmission de l'héritage;" après avoir pris conscience de la Vacuité des 
phénomènes, les auditeurs peuvent avancer à un stade superieur. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c11-12 
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see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


pratyekabuddha £5 

Chn. yüan chüeh fo; yuán jué fó Jpn. engaku-butsu 

Frn. Eveillé par les relations de causalité; éveillé par un objet; les Buddha 
pour soi (buddha-pour-soi); éveillés solitaires 

Skt. pratyekabuddha 

Def: a "solitary" Buddha. One who attains enlightenment without the ben- 
efit of hearing the Buddhas teachings, and thus has middling wisdom and 
insight, and does not teach others. Also, “one who is awakened concerning 
conditions,’ based on insight into conditioned arising. 

Def-Frn. Cest donc par la contemplation des douze relations de causalité 
qu'ils comprennent le principe de vérité. Les éveillés lositaires apparaissent 
à une époque ou il n'y a pas de buddha dans le monde et résident en soli- 
taires sure des pics isolés ou ils se livrent comprennent ainsi deux-mémes 
l'absence de production et achéve bien que ces deux termes soient dif- 
férents, ils désignent les mémes degrés de pratiques. 

see also: three vehicles 


precepts accompanied by both concentration and the path 3X; Ñ 3t 

Chn. chieh ting tao kung; jié ding dào góng Jpn. kai-jodogu 

Def: in the T'ien-tai scheme, the ideal “upholding of the precepts” goes 
beyond the “precepts that accompany [realizing] the path,” which is the 
highest of the three kinds of monastic discipline in Abhidharma theory. 
In line with the T'ien-tai threefold structure, the ideal upholding of the 
precepts is the Middle Way that includes both the spontaneous upholding 
of the precepts through attainment of dhyanic concentration (the aspect of 
cessation and emptiness), and the spontaneous upholding of the precepts 
that accompany attainment of the path (the aspect of insight/contempla- 
tion/wisdom and reaffirmation of the conventional). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b21 

see also: precepts that accompany dhyàna meditation, precepts that accom- 
pany the path 

precepts that accompany [attainment of] the path BAK 

Chn. tao kung chieh; dao gong jie Jpn. dogu-kai 

Skt. andsrava-samvara 

Def: “The highest of the three kinds of monastic discipline in Abhidharma 
theory (e.g., Kosa, fascicle 14). Within the Hinayana, this pertains only to 
saints, being a consequence of their undefiled (andsrava) meditation in the 
Realm of Form and the Formless Realm. The lower two types of monastic 
conduct pertain respectively to that created by ordinary (dsrava) medita- 
tion in the Realm of Form, and by meditation in the Realm of Desire” 
(Donner, 344). The attainment of both severing the passionate defilements 
and reaching the state of “no outflows” of passions, and attaining the even 
higher achievement of insight or wisdom. 
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Ref. Abhidharmakos$a, fascicle 14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c19, 35a27, 36b20 
see also: four dhyana stages; precepts that accompany dhyana concentration 


precepts that accompany dhyana concentration 4E 378 
Chn. ting tung chieh; ding gong jié Jpn. jógu-kai 
Def: the upholding of the precepts that comes spontaneously upon realizing 
dhyàna concentration. 
Ref. Abhidharmakosa, fascicle 14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b17 
see also: precepts that accompany dhyana meditation 


pre-dhyana preparations [incompletely attained concentration] K4[FIM)z, 
AI FE 
Chn. wei chih [tao ti] ting; wéi zhi [dào di] ding Jpn. mishi[chiji] jo 
Skt. anagamya-samadhi 
Def: preliminary dhyana practices where you have not yet entered into the 
four dhyana stages proper; preparations for attaining the first dhyana state. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 718a26, 759c12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51a10, 71b2, 119a12, 
126a20, 132a; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b13 
see also: four dhyana stages 


prediction [of enlightenment] #23c 
Chn. shou chi; shou ji Jpn. juki 
Frn. la prédiction (annonciation) 
Skt. vyakarana 
Def: for a Buddha to promise, predict, or prophesy that you will eventually 
attain Buddhahood. 
Def-Frn. a court terme donnée par le Buddha à certain grands disciples. 
Ref. Lotus Sütra, 9.3c, 5b; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c9; Gishü, 74.270c 


preliminary inducements #5 | 
Chn. nung yin; nóng yin Jpn. shoin 
Def: to cultivate means such as repentance of the offences of the six senses as 
preliminary inducements to realize awakening. An aspect of "practice with 
features" in contrast to “practice without features.” 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 704b4-12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a20, 36a5, 76c11 
see also: practice with [phenomenal] features 


preparing the five conditions E Aik 

Chn. chü wu yiian; ju wù yuan Jpn. gu goen 

Frn. réunir les cinq conditions 

Def: the first category of the twenty-five means or preparations for contem- 
plation: upholding the precepts and leading a pure life Pii, preparing 
a minimum of food and clothing KAE Æ, dwelling in a quiet and secluded 
place FHF kz, putting an end to mundane duties 38135, and approach- 
ing a “good friend" 44 Ham. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36a9-43c9; Hsiao chih-kuan, 462c11-463b24 

see also: twenty-five means 
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primary role Bi & 

Chn. chien fan; qián fan Jpn. zenban 

Frn. des étres avancés 

Def: the primary role of the Lotus Sūtra as the ghee-like teaching that saves 
those who are ready or mature, in contrast to the final role (goban fk#) of 
the Maháparinirvàna Sūtra as ghee-like teaching to recapitulate the entire 
Buddha Dharma and “pick up" those remaining after the Lotus Sūtra. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 808a24-b4; Gishü, 74.268c17 

see also: five flavors 


Prince Dharma Ability #7 EF 
Chn. fa tsai wang tzu; fa cái wáng zi Jpn. hozai oji 
Def: a figure who appears in the Ying-lo ching as an example of one who ret- 
rogresses from a high stage of attainment. Some sources identify this figure 
with Sàriputra. 
Ref. Ying lo ching, 24.1014c7-13; Mo-ho chih-kuan 35b14-15 
profoundly peaceful i55 
Chn. chan jan; zhan ran Jpn. tannen 
Frn. surabondance 
Def: very peaceful, quiescent, deep, profound; the name of the sixth T’ien-tai 
patriarch (711-782), whose commentaries on Chih-i's works set the stan- 
dard for T'ien-t'ai scholastics. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c23 


progressive advancement {Ti K $ 
Chn. hsing pu tz'u ti; xing bu ci di Jpn. gyofu shidai 
Def: the teaching of an ascending scale of stages (from ignorance to 
Buddhahood); that there are causes and results which lead to advancing 
from one stage to another. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774¢24 
prohibitory precepts 2575 
Chn. chin chieh; jin jie Jpn. kinkai 
Def: the precepts concerning that which is prohibited, in contrast to the posi- 
tive virtues of the good deeds that you should do. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 35a16 
prophecy ac 5] 
Chn. chi pe; ji bié Jpn. kibetsu 
Frn. prophétie; annonciation 
Skt. vyakarana 
Def: a prophecy or prediction that you will attain Buddhahood in the future. 
Def-Frn. la possibilité pour les auditeurs d'accéder à l'Éveil du grand Véhicule. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c10 
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public confession and repentance tk RH (ste 


Chn. p'i chen chan hui; pi zhén chan hui Jpn. hijin zange 
Def: part of the ritual in the liturgical repantance for petitioning 
Avalokitesvara. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a5 
public repentance 8 É it 
Chn. tuei shou chan hui; dui shou chan hui Jpn. taishu zange 


Frn. la confession individuelle 

Skt. pratidesaniya 

Def: for a monk to repent and receive remission for a misdeed or breaking of the 
precepts. The repentance is done openly in front of one to four fellow monks. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26b9 

pure and cool pond xit 

Chn. ching liang chih, qing liang chí Jpn. shoryo chi 

Def: a simile for ultimate wisdom and awakening; an exposition is found in 
the Ta chih tu lun: "Subhuti thought that although there are four gates to 
bliss, they are very profound and only those with ‘sharp’ faculties could 
enter and attain them. The Buddha answered that there are none who 
cannot enter [these gates]. Subhuti understands that those with wisdom 
and sharp faculties can enter, but the Buddha understands that those 
who singlemindedly and diligently desire to train are able to enter them. 
It is like a pure and cool pond on a hot day; those who have eyes and feet 
[can see and walk and] can all enter it. A person who does not desire to 
do so cannot enter it even if he is right nearby. Thus ‘entering the lake’ of 
the perfection of wisdom is also like this." 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun 25.639c, 640c7ff., Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c5, 124c24 


pure heavenly state i$ X 

Chn. ching tien; jing tian Jpn. joten 

Frn. les dieux du stade de pureté 

Def: one of three types of “heavenly beings.” In the Ta chih tu lun, the three 
types of heavenly beings are the "titled (named) heavenly beings" € 
X (earthly kings and princes), "born heavenly beings" ^E X (gods such 
as Indra and Brahma), and the “pure heavenly beings" #X (arhats, 
pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas). 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.112b28-c2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41a7 

see also: three types of heavenly beings 


purify the body i$ A 
Chn. ching sheng; jing shen Jpn. joshin 
Frn. purifier le corps 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a6-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 950b8-13 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 
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purifying the six senses 7 Rif i? 
Chn. liu ken ch'ing ching; liù gen qing jing Jpn. rokkon shojo 
Frn. la purification des six facultés 
Def: for the six sense organs to be perfectly pure; to be able to sense all things 
correctly and perfectly; in T'ien-tai, the results gained in the stages of faith. 
Ref. Lotus Sutra, 51a6; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686a25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 35c16, 
100b6, 99a24; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b14 


R 


raft of practice 1715 
Chn. hsing fa; xíng fá Jpn. gyóbatsu 
Frn. radeau de pratiques 
Def: practice as a "raft" that you "ride" to the other shore of enlightenment. 
Def-Frn. rappelle la célébre comparison du radeau. 
Ref. Gishü, 74.276c27 


real truth Ks 


Chn. chen ti; zhen di Jpn. shintai 

Frn. la supréme vérités 

Skt. paramartha-satya 

Def: the ultimate truth, the way things truly are, in contrast to the worldly or 
mundane truth. Also called the truth of supreme meaning. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 702a-704c, 706b5ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27¢25-29a7; 
Gishü, 74.274a-276C; 

see also: two truths, mundane truth 


(that to be) realized Pr 
Chn. suo chieh; suó jié Jpn. shokai 
Def: the one common goal of Buddhahood, which is to be realized by all sen- 
tient beings; that which is to be realized, in contrast to the one who realizes. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a-b 


realizing the [true] aspect [of reality] 3& 
Chn. cheng hsiang; zhéng xiang Jpn. shosó 
Frn. attester les marques 
Def: the last of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi; to 
contemplate and realize the true aspect of reality just-as-it-is. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1426-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 954b19-955c5 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 


realm of desires KF 
Chn. yü chieh; yu jie Jpn. yokukai 
Frn. terre pour l'ensemble du monde du désire 
Skt. kama-dhàátu 
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Def: this world of desires. Part of this triple world, including the realm of 
form and the formless realm. 
see also: triple world 


realm of form &* 

Chn. se chieh; sé jié Jpn. shikikai 

Frn. le monde de la forme 

Skt. rupa-dhatu 

Def: the realm experienced by one in this world who has severed all desires 
but still experiences the world as form. Part of this triple world, which also 
includes the realm of desires and the formless realm. 

Def-Frn. correspondant aux quatre degrés de méditation 

see also: four dhyana stages 


realm of saving others 1Uftt5 
Chn. hua ta ching; hua tà jing Jpn. ketagyo 
Def: according to Chan-jan, the third section in Chih-i's explanation of “con- 
templating the realm beyond conceptual thought" deals with this topic. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54c-55c 


rebirth by transformation #53 

Chn. pien i sheng szu; bian yi sheng síi Jpn. henyaku shoji 

Frn. renaissances de transformation 

Def: the rebirth through transformation of one who has severed all delusions. 
In contrast to the "ordinary" birth-and-death of people in samsara (con- 
stituent samsara). This distinction is based on a passage in the Srimaladevi 
Sutra, to account for differences (from the Mahayana perspective) between 
ordinary people and the "rebirth" of those who have supposedly severed all 
delusions. 

Def-Frn. Les bodhisattva vont donc participer au cycle des naissances et 
des morts, mais pas dans les mémes conditions que les étres à sauver, qui 
sont eux soumis aux renaissances délimitées (bundan shoji). Ce samsara 
transformationnel propre aux bodhisattva ne comporte plus pour le corps 
qu'ils revétent les limitations d'áge, de sexe, de santé, etc., tout est librement 
modifiable pour le bien des étres. 

Ref. Srimáladevi Sūtra, 12.2196; Mo-ho chih-kuan 126c25, 53c24-25 

see also: [ordinary] constituent samsara 


receive permission to preach the dharma 5t 88855 (882511 HJ) 
Chn. shou ch'ih chuan chiao (chuan chiao fu tsai); 
shou chi zhuán jiào (zhuán jido fu cái) 
Jpn. juchoku tengyo (tengyo fuzai) 
Def: for $ràvakas to preach the Dharma (e.g., to bodhisattvas), as Subhüti did 
in the Prajfiáparamità sütras, under direct orders or instruction from the 


Buddha; an attempt to explain why an "inferior" $ràvaka would preach the 
Dharma to bodhisattvas, his “superiors.” 
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Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.77ba23, 775b1 


receiving donations through an intermediary i$ 
Chn. shuo ching; shuo jing Jpn. setsujo 
Frn. le retour de purification 
Def: “instructions in purity”; when a monk receives gifts of clothing, bowls, 
money, food, etc., he must first give it away to someone who will man- 
age the goods in his stead, in order to maintain a “purity” unhampered by 
mundane concerns. This system was developed to avoid direct accumula- 
tion of wealth by members of the Sangha. The literal term “instructions in 
purity” comes from the ritual that was developed for such activity, which 
involved an explanation of the pure life. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6c24, 41¢13-18; Hsiao chih-kuan, 463a29 
recite the sütra(s) ais 
Chn. sung ching; song jing Jpn. sugyo 
Frn. réciter les sūtra 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi; in 
this case reciting the (Threefold) Lotus Sitra. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b20, 14a6-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 953c16-954a8 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 


Red-colored Samadhi sf = 

Chn. ch'ih-se san-mei; chisé sanméi Jpn. aka-iro zanmai (?) 

Def: the fourteenth of the twenty-five Samadhis, during which one tran- 
scends the six heavenly realms of desire. See the list of twenty-five 
Samadhis in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 12.690b14: "The Red-colored 
Samadhi is able sever, save others, and allow mastery of existence in the 
heavens.” 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.690b2-23 Fa-hua hstian-i, 723c6; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 115a16-18, 1169-10 

see also: twenty-five Samadhis; six heavenly realms of desire 


reflect on, illumine, and contemplate thoroughly 5: BRE $$ 
Chn. fan chao kuan cha; fan zhao guan cha Jpn. hansho kansatsu 
Def: or, “turn back to reflect upon and discern thoroughly.’ In this concise 
phrase Chih-i summarizes the process of contemplation called “the 
samadhi of being fully aware of one’s thoughts” spelled out in detail in 
the Chüeh-i san-mei. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b3, 15¢16-17, 56b24-28; Chüeh-i san-mei, 621a10-12, 
623b24-624c19 
reflection on the fact that in all the world there is no reason to be happy 
— 8) te fl Tu] S818 
Chn. i ch'ieh shih chien pu ke le hsiang; yi qié shi jian bu ké lé xiáng 
Jpn. issai seken fukaraku so 
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Def: one of a series of ten types of "reflections" or methods of contemplation: 
to reflect on 1. impermanence, 2. suffering, 3. the lack of a permanent self, 
4. the impurity of food, 5. the fact that in all the world there is no reason to 
be happy, 6. death, 7. impurity, 8. severance [of passionate delusions], 9. 
separation from desires, and 10. extinction [of afflictions]. 

Ref. ParicavimSati Sūtra, 8.219a11-13; Ta chih tu lun, 25.229a-232c; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 17c6 


reflective and cognitive mind RAIL 
Chn. lü chih hsin; lù zhi xin Jpn. rydchishin 
Skt. citta 
Def: one of Chih-i's definitions of citta, as found in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4a23 


regulate five matters 5j A 3H 

Chn. t’iao wu shih; tiáo wù shi Jpn. cho goji 

Frn. régler les cing activités 

Def: the fourth category of the twenty-five means or preparations for 
contemplation: regulating your life with regard to diet, sleep, the body, 
breathing, and the mind. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 47a24-48a11; Hsiao chih-kuan, 46.465b4-466c4 

see also: twenty-five means 


reject the one-sided and extol the perfect 5& 1f # Hl 
Chn. tan p'ien pao yüan; tan pian bao yuan Jpn. danpen hoen 
Def: to reject or criticize the biased, one-sided teachings of the Hinayana, 
Shared, and Distinct teachings, and extol and accept the Perfect Teaching 
of the Lotus Sütra. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 800b5-6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a16—-17 
rejecting the five impediments # i 
Chn. ch'i wu kai; qi wù gai Jpn. ki gogai 
Frn. se débarrasser des cing obscurcissements 
Def: the third category of the twenty-five means or preparations for 
contemplation: rejecting the impediments to enlightenment of greed, 
anger, lethargy, shame, and doubt. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 44c6-47a23; Hsiao chih-kuan, 464a14-465b3, 473b7 
see also: twenty-five means 


related ignorance #H# #24 

Chn. hsiang ying wu ming; xiang ying wu ming Jpn. soo mumyo 

Frn. associée ignorance 

Skt. samyukta 

Def: “together, related, bound, associated”; ignorance that is related to or tied 
up with the passions, in contrast to ignorance that is “independent” of the 
passions. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 29c20 
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see also: independent ignorance 


relative 4Hf 

Chn. hsiang tai; xiang dài Jpn. sotai 

Frn. relatif 

Def: Chih-i uses this term to refer to a sense of something in contrast to or 
with respect to a comparable or opposite item. The term "absolute" #¥ is 
used to indicates its intrinsic meaning without regard to or in contrast to 
something else. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696b13-c24; Mo-ho chih-kuan 21b18-c21 

see also: absolute 


relative subtlety tH ##2 
Chn. hsiang tai miao; xiang dài miào Jpn. sótaimyo 
Frn. relatif sublime 
Def: that which is subtle (sublime) only in contrast to that which is crude; in 
contrast to that which is subtle (sublime) in itself. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696b13-c24, 697b29, 705212, 714b25 
see also: absolute subtlety 


renouncing the five sensual desires M(E) 31: ak 

Chn. ho wu yü; he wù yu Jpn. ka goyoku 

Frn. réprimer les cinq désirs 

Def: the second category of the twenty-five means or preparations for 
contemplation: restraining or controlling the desires of visible form, sound, 
scent, taste, and touch. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 43c10-44c5; Hsiao chih-kuan, 463b25-464a13 

see also: twenty-five means 


repentance without features $ETHTRIS: 
Chn. wu hsiang chan hui; wú xiang chan hui Jpn. muso sange 
Def: Repentance that involves realizing the emptiness of all things. As the 
Contemplation of Samantabhadra says, "Ones own mind is empty of self[- 
existence]; offences and goodness have no subject [to which they belong].” 
Ref. Contemplation of Samantabhadra, 9.392c26-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14216 
see also: practice without [substantial] features 


repenting [of the offences] of the six senses 7x BH 
Chn. liu ken chan hui; liu gen chan hui Jpn. rokkon sange 
Frn. faire pénitence surles six facultés sensorielles 
Def: one of the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1436-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 952a28-953b29 
see also: Lotus Samadhi 


repetitive (habitual) cause @ 
Chn. hsi yin; xí yin Jpn. shüin 
Frn. cause analogue 
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Skt. vipaka-hetu; sabhàga-hetu 

Def: that which causes a result which is similar to itself, such as good 
thoughts causing more good thoughts. 

Def-Frn. le fruit semblable à sa cause sappelle écoulement 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694a13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20b1, 53b23-26, 112a18-c19 

see also: retributive result 


repetitive (habitual) result 2i $ 
Chn. hsi kuo; xí guó Jpn. shüka 
Frn. fruit découlement; fruit analogue 
Skt. nisyanda-phala 
Def: a result which is the same as its cause, such as an evil thought resulting 
from prior evil thoughts. 
Def-Frn. le fruit découlement constitue le fruit 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694a13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5a24, 20b2-3, 112a18-b7 
see also: repetitive cause 


responding to objects as conditions arise (progress) HER E13 
Chn. li yüan tuei ching; li yuan dui jing Jpn. rekien taikyo 
Def: the method of contemplation whereby you contemplate each thought or 
experience as it arises. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 760b28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 37b2, 100b16ff.; Hsiao 
chih-kuan, 466c28-29, 467c19ff. 


resultant reward R$ 
Chn. kuo pao; guð bao Jpn. kaho 
Frn. la rétribution-fruit 
Def: the rewards that comes as a result of good deeds; more specifically, the 
final reward of Buddhahood. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20a24-b4 
retributive cause # [N 
Chn. pao yin; bao yin Jpn. hdin 
Frn. sa cause de rétribution constitute la rétribution 
Def: "causal recompense’; the type of rebirth or recompense that you experi- 
ence through the causes from your past deeds. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694b16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5a24, 112a22-b3; Gishü 271a 
see also: retributive result 


retributive result 35 
Chn. pao kuo; bao guó Jpn. hoka 
Frn. le fruit de rétribution constitute la rétribution 
Def: or, resultant recompense; the type of rebirth or recompense that you 
experience as a result of your past deeds. 
Def-Frn. rétribution ce qui revient en récompense à la cause. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694b18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5a24, 112a22; Gishü 271a 
see also: retributive cause 
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reward body of enjoyment tZ Fi $8 E 
Chn. ta shou yung pao sheng; tà shou yong bao shën Jpn. tajayü hojin 
Frn. corps de rétribution de fruition altruiste 


D 


ef: the body of the Buddha that is the reward or recompense for attaining 
enlightenment. One aspect of the triple body of the Buddha. 


Ref. Gishü, 74.267b2-3 
see also: triple body [of the Buddha] 


right concentration IE 
Chn. cheng shou; zhéng shou Jpn. shoju 
Frn. concentration 
Skt. samadhi 
Def: to “accept” or “experience” the “right” or “proper” concentration. An 


older translation of “samadhi.” 


Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a24-b1 
see also: samadhi 


rootless faith #4812 
Chn. wu ken hsin; wu gen xin Jpn. mukon-shin 


D 


ef: a faith “without roots.” This does not imply “invalid” or “baseless,” 

but refers to receiving faith from or through the power or grace of the 
Buddha, and not based on your own deeds or power. It refers to those 
“without roots” in their own deeds or attitudes, such as taking refuge in 
and honoring the three treasures, to give rise to faith in the Buddha. The 
Mahaparinirvana Sütra says, “World Honored One. I look at the world and 
see that an eranda seed gives birth to an eranda tree. I have not seen an 
eranda [seed] giving birth to a sandalwood tree. I now see for the first time 
an eranda seed giving birth to a sandalwood tree. [That is to say,] my body 
is the 'eranda seed; and my mind, with no roots of faith, is the 'sandalwood 
tree. To say ‘no roots’ [of faith] means that at first I did not know or respect 
the Tathagata, and did not have faith in the Dharma and Sangha. This is the 
meaning of ‘no roots. World Honored One. If I did not meet the Tathagata, 
the World Honored One, then I would have to dwell in a great hell for 
immeasurable, incalculable eons, and experience immeasurable suffering. 
But I have now seen the Buddha, and by seeing the Buddha have attained 
virtuous qualities, and destroyed entirely the evil mind of passionate afflic- 
tions that belongs to sentient beings." 


Ref. Mahàparinirvàna Sūtra, 12.727¢28-728a7; Mo-ho chih-kuan 54c23 
see also: eranda 


S 


Sadaprarudita 4 BE [$ p] 
Chn. chang t'i [pu sa]; chang tí [pú sa] Jpn. Jotei [bosatsu] 
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Def: “one who constantly weeps,’ a figure from the Paricavimsati 
Sutra known for his diligence in seeking the perfection of wisdom 
(prajnaparamita). 

Ref. ParicavimSati Sūtra, 8.416a—423¢; Ta chih tu lun, 25.731a-744c; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 2b18 


Sagara fms 
Chn. so chia lo; suo qié luó Jpn. Sagara 
Def: one of the eight great Dragon Kings; Sagara is known for its power to 
bring about rain. 
Ref. Avatamsaka Sutra, 9.622a-b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2c18, 57b1, 81b4 
samadhi =Bk 
Chn. san mei; san mèi Jpn. sanmai 
Frn. concentration 
Skt. samadhi 
Def: according to Chih-i’s gloss, the Buddhist practice of controlling 
aa, rectifying È, and stabilizing (concentrating) Æ the mind or your 
thoughts, and the state of concentration attained thereby. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a23 
see also: Four Samadhis 


samadhi of awakened thoughts $ © — bk 
Chn. chüeh i san mei; jué yi són mèi Jpn. kaku'i zanmai 
Frn. samadhi de l'Eveil 
Def: “being aware of one's thoughts"; a state of concentration wherein you are 
perfectly conscious and fully aware of all the tendencies of your mind and 
each thought as it arises; another name for the neither-walking-nor-sitting 
samadhi. 
Def-Frn. "l'appelle parce que lesprit y gagne une claire compréhension de 
tout ce vers quoi il soriente.’ 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b26-c20; Gishü, 74.277c 
see also: samadhi of following ones own thoughts, neither-walking-nor- 
sitting samadhi 
Samadhi of Buddhas Standing fb v — BK 
Chn. fo li san mei; fó li sàn mei Jpn. butsurya zanmai 
Def: another name for the Pratyutpanna Samadhi, or the constantly-walking 
samadhi, so-called because its practice allows you to see the present 
Buddhas of the ten directions standing in front of you. 
Ref. Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 13.905-906; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12a19-13a23 
see also: constantly-walking samadhi 


Samadhi of Contemplating the Buddha SH — Bk 


Chn. nien-fo san mei; nian fó san mèi Jpn. nenbutsu sanmai 
Skt. buddha-anusmrti-samadhi 
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Def: the practice and state of concentration attained by contemplat- 
ing ("keeping in mind") the Buddha and his attributes. To contemplate 
Amitabha Buddha while chanting his name. 
Ref. Dasabhümika-vibhàása Sdstra, 26.86a-88c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c25, 129c16 
see also: constantly-walking samadhi 


samadhi of following ones own thoughts fA = — Bk 
Chn. sui-tzu-i san mei; suí zi yi sàn méi Jpn. zui-ji'i zanmai 
Frn. samadhi suivant lesprit 
Def: the practice of concentrating on each thought as it arises in the mind; 
another name for the neither-walking-nor-sitting Samadhi. 
Def-Frn. “samadhi de la conscience libre" (Magnin) 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 14b26ff., Sui-tzu-i san-mei, ZZK 98.687-707; 
see also: samadhi of awakened thoughts, neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi 


samsara is (indivisible from) nirvana ^E7EB[ RAE 
Chn. sheng szu chi nieh pan; sheng si ji nié pan Jpn. shoji soku nehan 
Def: the indivisibility or inseparability of this world and the perfected realm 
of the Buddha. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 790a6—-b15; Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c27, 6b1, 9a24 


scholars of the She-lun $85 ]Bip 
Chn. she [lun] shih; she [lun] shi Jpn. sho[ron]shi 
Def: scholars who specialized in the study and exposition of the Summary of 
the Great Vehicle (Mahayanasangraha) [T no. 1593]. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 54a22-b6 
see also: scholars of the Ti-lun 


scholars of the Ti-lun tz ]Eif 
Chn. ti [lun] shih; di [lun] shi Jpn. ji[ron]shi 
Def: scholars who specialized in the study and exposition of the Treatise on 
the Ten Stages (Dasabhumika-vibhasa-sastra) [T no. 1521]. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 714a21, 738a10, 749c29; Mo-ho chih-kuan 54a22-b6 
see also: scholars of the She-lun 


secluded [forest] monastery MÆ, t% 
Chn. lan jo, chia lan; lan rud, qié lán Jpn. rannya, garan 
Frn. le monatére 
Skt. aranya, samgha-arama 
Def: the third of three places that are suitable for the practice of meditation 
and cessation-and-contemplation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 42b25; Hsiao chih-kuan, 463b12; Tz'u-ti chan-men, 
46.487a28-b6 
secret teaching E$ 
Chn. mi mi chiao; mi mi jiao Jpn. himitsukyo 
Frn. la doctrine secréte 
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Def: for certain members of an audience to receive a secret meaning from 
the Buddhas teaching while he is addressing a large assembly; a category 
emphasized more in later T'ien-t'ai writings than in Chih-is works. 

Def-Frn. Lors des quatre première périodes, le Tathagata, grace au caractère 
inconcevable des trois sphéres préche à certains lenseignement subit, à 
d'autres l'enseignement graduel; les uns et les autres ne se connaissent pas 
entre eux et il peut ainsi leur faire obtenir les bienfaits (de sa doctrine). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 804a21-b3, 806b15-16, 812a23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 128b14; 
Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c13 

see also: four teachings according to method 


secret treasury [of the Dharma] T% 
Chn. mi mi tsang; mi mi zàng Jpn. himitsuzo 
Def: the wealth of the Dharma and teaching concerning it, which are "hid- 
den" and unknown to ordinary, ignorant people; the "shelter" where you 
dwell in the truth; to know that nirvana completely includes the three vir- 
tuous qualities of liberation, wisdom, and the Dharma body. 
Ref. Maháparinirvana Sūtra, 12.616b9-11; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 741c4, 746215; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7a3, 20c2-21b8, 23a17-21, 89a3-b1 
seeds of the Tathagata 32k fé 
Chn. yu lai chung; ru lái zhong Jpn. nyoraishu 
Frn. germes d'Ainsi-Venu 
Skt. tathagatagotra 
Def: the “family,” “lineage,” or seeds of the Tathagata; in the Vimalakirti Sūtra, 
the idea that this defiled world is the place where the Tathagata grows and 
appears, as flowers bloom in the mud; hence, “the passions (klesa) are the 
family/seeds of the Tathagata,” and (as Chih-i says), “the flowers grow in 
well-fertilized soil? 
Ref. Vimalakirti Sūtra, 14.549b12-13; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 802c6, 805a5-6; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 18b6, 47a6, 47c7 
seek what is above and save those that are below -EK F(t 
Chn. shang ch'iu hsia hua; shang qi xiahua Jpn. jogu geka 
Def: "Seeking what is above" is your own quest for enlightenment, and "sav- 
ing those that are below" refers to the bodhisattvas compassionate activity 
in seeking to save others. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 773c5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4a10, 6a18—c6, 8a9-13, 131428 
seeking the path of the Buddha above, and saving sentient beings below 
ERAÉ TERE 


see “seek what is above and save those that are below” 


self, others, together, or separately A (th Jt BE 
Chn. tzu ta kung li; zi ta gong li Jpn. ji ta gu ri 
Def: a form of the tetralemma. A thought arises not from itself, nor from 
something else, nor from both, nor apart from [itself and something else]. 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c14, 8a29, 104b23-24 
see also: tetralemma 


sense faculty #8 
Chn. ken; gen Jpn. kon 
Skt. indriya 
Def: “root.” The five sense faculties, or organs, of the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
and body; the organs for the five senses. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a24 


sense object J£ 
Chn. chen; chén Jpn. jin 
Skt. artha, visaya 
Def: “dust.” The objects of our senses. The defiled objects of our unenlight- 
ened experiences. Also translated as 3. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2a26 


sentient beings and the world in which they dwell fKiE —$& 

Chn. i cheng erh pao; yi zhéng èr bào Jpn. eshó niho 

Frn. pays/contrée et étres 

Def: the karmic recompense induced by your own deeds and the circumstan- 
tial recompense of the environment into which you are born. Our bodies 
and minds and the phenomenal world. 

Def-Frn. l'abréviation des deux termes eho et shoho, désignant le premier 
la rétribution karmique "indirecte" que constitue l'ensemble de l'univers 
qui sera la théatre de l'existence recue, et le second la rétribution "directe" 
représentée par le corps et la constitution psychique qui est le support 
méme du fruit karmique. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b4-5; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776213 

see also: direct karmic retribution, circumstantial recompense 


seven "assemblies" t 3K 
Chn. ch'i chung; qi zhóng Jpn. shichishü 
Def: seven groups that make up the Buddhist Sangha; from the pps: 
1. bhiksu, I & (Pali bhikkhu); (monks). 
2. bhiksuni K EJ (Pali bhikkhuni), (nuns). 
3. upásaka (male lay practitioners). 

. upásikà (female lay practitioners). 

. monks who are not of age (Sramanera i998 Pali samanera), 

. nuns not yet of age sramanerika it JE (Pali samanert). In the case of 
women, there is a special category of nuns who are in between the older 
and the younger group, who are called 

7. Siksamana 3X 5.3 (Pali sikkhamana). 

The first two groups keep the full set of the Buddhist precepts; the two 
groups of lay practitioners are only required to keep the five precepts 


ON wA A 
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(wujie A). The siksamdnds receive the six rules 7\% and the sramaneras 
and sramanerikas receive the ten precepts +. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14b11 


seven Buddhas (of the past) t f$ 
Chn. ch'i fo; qi fó Jpn. shichi butsu 
Def: a line of seven Buddhas that culminates in the appearance of 
Sakyamuni, preceded by Vipasyin (Vipassin), (Khanu)sikhin, Vi$vabhü 
(Vessabhü), Krakucchanda (Kondanfia), Kanakamuni (Konagamana), and 
Kasyapa (Kassapa). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695c26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14c27, 15b18, 42417 


seven common [hermeneutical] steps t FAH 

Chn. chi fan kung chieh; qi fan gong jié Jpn. shichiban güge 

Frn. sept étapes de lexplication 

Def: the seven hermeneutical steps in interpreting a text: 1. discourse on 
the title, essence, function, gist, and teachings of the text 853€; 2. quoting 
scripture 538; 3. discourse on origins or the arising of the text, such as the 
significance of the title 4; 4. analyzing the meaning of the text Pd; 5. 
catechism, or questions and answers concerning the text #} fff; 6. practice 
(contemplation) based on the text #%-L; and 7. classification in relation to 
other texts and teachings & R. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 682a8-19 


seven components of awakening C $[3e]x 

Chn. ch'i chüeh [i] chih; qi jué [yi] zhi Jpn. shichi kaku[i]shi 

Skt. sapta bodhyangani 

Def: “seven limbs of enlightenment”; characteristics of “awakening” or “being 
fully aware” of things as-they-are; the sixth category of the thirty-seven 
steps on the path: 

1. mindfulness 245 (smrtisambodhyanga); 

2. the faculty for discerning good dharmas from bad ones # #3 
(dharmapravicayasambodhyanga); 

3. diligence MEWS (viryasambodhyanga); 

4. joy 2X (pritisambodhyanga); 

5. serenity 89€ x: (pracrabhisambodhyànga); 

6. concentration Œ% x. (samadhisambodhyànga); 

7. equanimity/indifference/abandonment E% x (upeksasambodhyanga). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 13c16, 14c, 30c8, 89c16-21, 140c8; Chüeh-i san-mei, 
46.461c-462b; Graded Themes, 682b16-c10 

see also: thirty-seven steps on the path 


seven evil physical and verbal acts 40t x 


Chn. sheng kou ch'i chih; shen kóu qi zhi Jpn. shin-ku shichishi 
Def: seven out of the ten evil deeds: the physical acts of killing, stealing, and 
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improper sexual activity, and the four verbal faults of lying, slander, harsh 
words, and frivolous speech. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17a2 

see also: ten evil deeds, four verbal faults 


seven jewels (treasures) C'i 

Chn. ch'i pao; qi báo Jpn. shichiho 

Skt. sapta-ratna 

Def: a traditional list of seven jewels or treasures: gold (suvarna), silver 
(rüpya), lapis lazuli (vaidürya), moonstone (sphatika), agate (musdragalva), 
coral (lohita-muktika), and amber (asmagarbha). The Lotus Sutra (Hurvitz 
translation) has: gold, silver, vaidürya, giant clam shell, agate, pearl, and 
carnelian. 

Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 9.21b20-21, 46c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1b17 


seven preparatory stages t 7; fif 
Chn. ch'i fang pien wei; qi fang bian wei Jpn. shichi hoben i 
Def: the seven stages prior to arhatship; that is, the three levels of acquiring 
erudition (sanken-i, gebon) and the four stages of good roots (shizenkon-i, 
naibon). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20a27; 42c6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 777a4-5 
see also: three levels of acquiring erudition, four good roots; seven types of 
wise people 
seven sages  £ 
Chn. chi sheng; qi shéng Jpn. shichi-sho 
Def: a detailed classification of the stages of the arhat: those who practice 
according to faith, those who practice according to the Dharma, those with 
faith and understanding, those who have attained insight, those who have 
physical attestation [for their attainment?], those with wisdom and libera- 
tion, and those who are endowed with liberation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c29 


seven types of wise people t È 

Chn. ch'i hsien; qi xián Jpn. shichi-ken 

Def. Those who have attained three levels of wisdom (the five basic kinds of 
meditation aimed at putting an end to unwholesome attitudes; the distinct 
stages of mindfulness where you overcome four obstacles of the impurity 
of the body, the suffering of feelings, the impermanence of mind, and the 
emptiness of dharmas; and the general stage of mindfulness having pro- 
ceeded beyond the previous stage) and the four good roots that are pre- 
paratory for attaining arhatship (burning away the passions with the fire 
of wisdom, the crossroads, the patience to accepting the truth, the highest 
worldly stage). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727c11-13, 728a24ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c28-29 
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see also: seven preparatory stages, three levels of acquiring erudition, four 
good roots; seven sages 


shadow of the whip 8X 

Chn. pien ying; bian ying Jpn. benei 

Def: an analogy for a person with advanced or keen capabilities, based on a 
simile from the Samyuktagama. The simile speaks of four kind of horses, 
those that respond 1. merely by seeing the shadow of the whip (the “nimble 
horse"), 2. by being pricked lightly by the whip, 3. by receiving a good whack, 
and 4. by having their flesh pierced to the bone. The first horse is compared 
to one who realizes the truth of suffering and ill and acts accordingly by only 
hearing of the suffering of others, the second upon actually seeing the suffer- 
ing or death of others, the third by seeing the suffering or death of his kins- 
men, and the fourth by his own physical suffering. 

Ref. Miscellaneous Agama, 2.234a16-b20, 429b15-c10; Ta chih tu lun, 25.62a7- 
8; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 687a21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19223, 34C5, 49a15 

see also: nimble horse 


Shared advancing to Distinct 53:8 
Chn. pieh chieh t'ung; bié jie tong Jpn. betsu sho tsü 
Frn. de lentement de la doctrine particulière sur la commune 
Def: to make a spiritual quantum leap from the level of the Shared Teaching 
to that of the Distinct. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 703c4, 731a26, 769a29-b1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2921-14, 83a9 
see also: Shared advancing to Perfect 


Shared advancing to Perfect [B] 1:58 
Chn. yüan chieh tung; yuán jié tong Jpn. en sho tsu 
Frn. lentement de la doctrine partaite sur la commune 
Def: to make a spiritual quantum leap from the level of the Shared Teaching 
to that of the Perfect. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 703c4, 790c29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 34c21-35a10 
see also: Shared advancing to Distinct 


shared (common, general) interpretation 38A 
Chn.t'ung shih; tong shi Jpn. tsushaku 
Frn. lexégése générale 
Def: the “shared,” “common,’ or "general" interpretation, in contrast to the 
“distinct” interpretation. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696b9, 705c22-24 
see also: distinct interpretation 


shared delusions 32% 


Chn. tung huo; tong huo Jpn. tsuwaku 
Frn. égarements communs 
Def: the delusions common to or shared among the $ravakas, pratyekabuddhas, 
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and bodhisattvas; synonymous with "deluded views and attitudes"; in contrast 
to distinct delusions that are severed only by bodhisattvas. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i 694c22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30b1, 137c15-16; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46. 776b28 

see also: distinct delusions 


Shared Teaching 3&2X 

Chn. tung chiao; tong jiào Jpn. tsügyo 

Frn. la doctrine commune 

Def: one of the four types of teachings in the T'ien-tai doctrinal classification 
scheme; the teachings that are common or shared among the Hinayàna and 
Mahayana, and which emphasize emptiness. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c14, 777¢7ff. 

see also: four teachings according to content, Fourfold Teachings 


sharp (skillful) faculties #148 
Chn. li ken; li gen Jpn. rikon 
Frn. réceptivité aigué 
Def: those with sharp or refined capabilities of those who are able to easily 
accept and practice the Buddhas teachings; in contrast to those with "dull 
faculties.” 
see also: dull faculties, inferior faculties 


sign of the Buddha fF) 

Chn. fo yin; fó yin Jpn. butsuin 

Skt. buddha-uddana 

Def: the “seal” of the Buddha or Buddhahood; that which represents its 
meaning. Chih-i identifies this as, in short, “emptiness”: “no thing to 
covet, no thing to attach to, no thing to seek, no thing to conceptualize, 
the exhaustion of Being, the exhaustion of desires, no thing that leads to 
birth, no thing that can be extinguished, no thing that can be destroyed or 
defeated. What is essential to the path and fundamental to the path—this is 
the sign [of the Buddha (Dharma)]" 

Ref. Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 919b6-cs5; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 12¢28-13a2, 
94b28-29 

sign of the Dharma iX FJ! 

Chn. fa yin; fa yin Jpn. hoin 

Skt. dharma-uddana 

Def: the “seal” of the Dharma or reality; that which represents the meaning 
of the Dharma. The three or four fundamental ideas that serve as the "sign" 
of the Buddhist teachings: all things are transient, all dharmas are Selfless, 
all experience involves suffering, and (when a fourth is added) nirvana is 
quiescence. 


sign of the dharmadhatu i£ 9 FJ 
Chn. fa chieh yin; fa jie yin Jpn. hokkai'in 
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Skt. *dharmadhatu-uddana 

Def: the “seal” of the dharmadhatu; that which represents its meaning. A 
more common phrase is Fl}, the "sign of the Dharma" (Skt., dharma- 
uddana). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 1241-5 

see also: sign of the Dharma 

single-practice samadhi —17 —B& 

Chn. i hsing san mei; yi xing san mèi Jpn. ichigyo zanmai 

Frn. de samadhi de la pratique unique 

Skt. eka-vyüha samadhi 

Def: Conze (Short, 101), based on the Sanskrit, translates as “One Single 
Array, defined as “the reviewing of the duality of no dharma whatsoever.’ 
Garma Chang (Treasury, 109) translates as "Single Deed Samadhi.” Faure 
(Traditions of Meditation, 99-128) translates as “one-practice samadhi.” 
Opinion is divided on the meaning of this term. It can be taken to mean 
concentrating on a single practice, such as just chanting the name of the 
Buddha or just sitting (the "methodological" interpretation), or it can 
also mean concentrating the mind on a single point, the single "object" 
of your contemplation, namely, the dharmadhatu, the one supreme truth, 
or dharmakaya (the “ontological” interpretation); another name for the 
constantly-sitting samadhi. 

Ref. Teachings of Manijusri, 8.731a21-c10; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 716b7; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan 11a28—-12a28, 77b26-27 

see also: constantly-sitting samadhi 


single thought-moment — 2: 


Chn. i nien; yi nian Jpn. ichinen 
Def: the focus of contemplation; a single thought-moment of an ordinary 
person. 
see also: three thousand realms in a single thought 
singularly chant Hf 
Chn. chuan cheng; zhuan chéng Jpn. sensho 


Def: to chant the name of a single Buddha (usually Amitabha), e.g., during 
the practice of the constantly-sitting or constantly-walking samadhi, to 
help dispel distractions and aid in concentration. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11411, 12b23, 102c25 

see also: just sitting 


sit properly %4 
Chn. tuan tsuo; duàn zud Jpn. tanza 
Def: to sit in meditation with the proper posture, to sit properly 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b7-21, 58c29-59a4; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779212 
sitting in meditation “ti 
Chn. tsuo chan; zuó chán Jpn. zazen 
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Frn. sasseoir en méditation 

Def: to practice meditation or contemplation in the sitting position. One of 
the ten items involved in the practice of the Lotus Samadhi. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1446-9; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 46.954a9-b28 

see also: Lotus Samadhi 


six abodes 7\{t 

Chn. liu chu; liu zhu Jpn. rokujyü 

Frn. les six abode 

Def: a classification based on the Bodhisattva-bhümi: 1. the abode of ones 
nature (gotra. f£?£1£); 2. the abode of practicing liberating understanding 
BETTE, 3. the abode of a pure mind ?#-L-f£, 4. the abode of the tracks of 
practicing the path (way) TB 1t, 5. the abode of determination R(t, 
and 6. the ultimate abode AFH. 

Ref. Bodhisattva-bhümi, 30.901a7-13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 60b18-20 


six actions 7XfF 
Chn. liu tso; liu zuó Jpn. rokusa 
Frn. les six activités 
Def: the activities of walking 17, standing (staying) ft, sitting ^5, reclining BA, 
speaking (and silence) 388^, and general movement fF. Sometimes “speak- 
ing" and "being silent" are divided into the fifth and six "activities." 
Def-Frn. la marche, l'arrét, la position assise, la position couchée, la parole, 
l'action. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15c-17b, 160b17-c20; Chüeh-i san-mei, 46.624c21-22; 
Gishü, 74.278b 
six contemplative practices 7:178 
Chn. liu hsing kuan; liu xing guan Jpn. rokugyokan 
Def: to contemplate progressively the crude dust of passions f&, suffering #, 
and obstacles B of this world, and the quietude #, subtlety / sublimity 27, 
and liberation / freedom # of the realm of the Buddha. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 718a29-b1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23c22, 48b15 
see also: six subtle gates of contemplation; six practices 


six desires [of women] [KE] Kik 

Chn. liu yü; liù yu Jpn. rokuyoku 

Def: six desires or lusts to which women are subject (based on a list of seven 
desires to which all human beings are subject with regard to the opposite 
sex): 1. desire for “color” [or "sexiness"] Œ &, 2. desire for [good] appear- 
ance [or “a comely face"] #2324, 3. desire for a noble demeanor JA BE S SÉ aK, 
4. desire for [beautiful] words and sounds S 8886 X &, 5. desire for delicacy 
Miva k, and 6. a desire for [attractive] physical marks ABK. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.218a13-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 70a29-b2 


six destinies [of transmigration] 7x38 /E 7t 
Chn. liu tao sheng szu; liù dao sheng si Jpn. rokudo shoji 
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Frn. les six mondes 

Skt. gati 

Def: the first six of the ten destinies or ten dharma realms: hell 4554 (naraka), 
beasts G4 (tiryagyoni), hungry spirits 8853. (preta), asuras lE (asura), 
humans A (manusaya), and the heavenly beings X (deva). 

Def-Frn. le monde des étres infernaux, des animaux, des démons affamés, 
des titans, des hommes, des dieux (de auditeurs, des buddha-pour-soi, des 
bodhisattva, des buddha) 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 777b2; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776216; Gishü, 74.271a 

see also: ten destinies 


six heavenly realms of desire 7 8X 

Chn. liu yü tien; liù yu tian Jpn. rokuyokuten 

Def: part of the twenty-five realms of existence; the six heavenly realms in the 
realm of desires: the heaven of the four heavenly kings (caturmaharajika 
UKER), the thirty-three heavens (trayastrimsa — t — X; the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods), the heaven of Yama (ZAK); the Tusita heaven 
(tusita9& s X), the heaven of blissful transformations, where one enjoys 
objects of bliss created by oneself (nirmdnarati 1t X), and the heaven 
where one enjoys objects of bliss created by other heavenly beings (paranir- 
mita vasavartin tH{tBTER). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 759a12; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b10 

see also: twenty-five realms of existence 


six [Hinayàna] perfections at the level of phenomena 37 FE 

Chn. shih liu tu; shi liu du Jpn. jirokudo 

Frn. six grandes vertus phénoménales 

Def: the six virtues of the Àgamas, at the level of understanding reality in 
terms of "arising and perishing”; the six virtues of the bodhisattvas of 
the Tripitaka Teaching, in contrast to the six virtues (pāramitā) of the 
Prajfiapáramità sutras. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 78c13; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a10; Gishü, 74.271c 

see also: six perfections [at the level] of non-arising, six perfections 


Six Identities El] 

Chn. liu chi; liu ji Jpn. rokusoku 

Frn. des six identités 

Def: the six levels of understanding the integrated nature of all reality. The 
T’ien-t'ai classification of the fifty-two bodhisattva stages into six inter- 
penetrating levels: 1. identity in principle ŒE) (risoku), that all things are 
inherently endowed with the Buddha nature and the principle of reality as 
the threefold truth; 2. verbal identity 48ll (myoji-soku), to hear the words 
concerning the teaching of the Buddha and reach an intellectual under- 
standing of the Buddha Dharma; 3. identity in contemplative practice $317 
Bll (kangyo-soku), to meditate on and practice reality as threefold truth; 4. 
identity in outer appearance fHÓAB[ (or resemblance; soji-soku), to become 
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related, or have a semblance to, true enlightenment, to sever all obstacles 
of mistaken views and thoughts of this triple world; 5. identity in partial 
realization *a&Bl (bunsho-soku), to have complete insight into the three- 
fold truth and awake from all ignorance; 6. ultimate identity 32728) (kukyo- 
soku), ultimate enlightenment. 

Def-Frn. 1. l'identité de principe, 2. l'identité de dénomination, 3. l'identité de 
contemplation, 4. l'identité d'analogie, 5. l'identité de réalité fractionnelle, 6. 
l'identité absolue. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5b13, 10b-11a, 18b, 128c18-129a6; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780a 


six [incarnations of] Avalokitesvara K ®t É 

Chn. liu kuan shih yin; liù guan shi yin Jpn. roku kanzeon 

Def: the six incarnations of Avalokitesvara explained by Chih-i as part of a 
certain type of liturgical repentance; these six "have the power to destroy 
the three kinds of obstacles in the six lower destinies": 

1. Avalokite$vara as Great Compassion KÆ Ri t 

2. Avalokite$vara as Great Mercy KARR 

3. Fearless Lion-like Avalokitesvara fit #2 Wik 

4. Avalokite$vara as Universally Shining Great Light KAŽ REHE 

s. Avalokitesvara as the Heavenly Hero X Ao X Wi ttt à 

6. Avalokite$vara as Mahàbrahmá the Profound KHIR AA E 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15b1-10 


six mindfulnesses KSE 

Chn. liu nien chu; liù nian chu Jpn. rokunensho 

Def: six types of mindfulness: 1. mindfulness of the Buddha 42:85, to be 
mindful of and want to become a Buddha; 2. mindfulness of the Dharma 
ik, to be mindful of the Buddha's teachings and be committed to it; 3. 
mindfulness of the Sangha /$:f&, to be mindful of cultivating the path of a 
home-departed one; 4. mindfulness of the precepts 7, to be mindful of 
keeping the precepts; 5. mindfulness of giving ‘iti (or the “mindfulness of 
abandonment/renunciation" <8), to be mindful of giving to others; and 
6. mindfulness of the heavenly realms 2%, to be mindful of the possibility 
of being reborn in the heavenly realms due to the merit accumulated from 
practicing the Buddhist path. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 77¢25-78a1, 129c27-c3 

see also: four mindfulnesses 


ES UM 


six obscurations 75 
Chn. liu pi; liu bi Jpn. rokuhei 
Frn. six vices 
Skt. sadvipaksa 
Def: the six defilements that “cover” and thus obscure the mind, the opposite 
of the six perfections: parsimony (stinginess, avarice, covetousness) (EA 
(matsarya), breaking the precepts (immorality) ÆW (duhsila), anger ME 
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(vyapada), indolence (sloth) #& (kusida), distraction (lack of concentra- 
tion) BkáL (viksepa), stupidity (ignorance) ‘Ak (mudha). 

Def-Frn. la convoitise, l'inconduite, la colére, la paresse, la distraction, la sot- 
tise; les six vices qui font obstacle à la pratique des six grandes vertus sont 
contrecarrés par la seule prajfiáparamita. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.303c24-304b6; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 733c12; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 17b17, 86c10, 113a1-27, 116b; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780c12; Gishü, 74.265b 

see also: six perfections 


six perfections 7\ FE 

Chn. liu tu; liù du Jpn. rokudo 

Frn. les six grandes vertus 

Skt. paramita 

Def: the six virtues that allow you to reach the other shore of enlightenment: 
giving, keeping the precepts, patience, diligence, meditation, and wisdom. 

Def-Frn. don, conduite, patience, énergie, arrét des maux, sagesse. 

Ref. Graded Themes, 686a16-687c20; Gishü, 74.265b 


six perfections [at the level] of non-arising 4 x FE 
Chn. wu sheng liu tu; wú shéng liu dù Jpn. musho rokudo 
Frn. les six grandes vertus du sans-production 
Def: the six perfections (páramita) as practiced by bodhisattvas of the Shared 
Teaching, wherein reality is understood as “non-arising.” 
Ref. Gishü, 74.271c11-12 
see also: six perfections 


six periods of the day 7H! 
Chn. liu chia; liu jiă Jpn. rokko 
Def: the six periods of a day: evening, midnight, early morning, morning, 
noon, and afternoon, and the various cycles associated with this system. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 31b16 
see also: six times 
six practices 7\{T 
Chn. liu hsing; liu xing Jpn. rokugyo 
Def: a set of practices wherein you contemplate this world as crude f&, full 
of suffering &&, and a hindrance ff to enlightenment; and contemplate the 
realm of the Buddha as quiescent #, sublime (wonderful) $5, and free Fé. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 23c22, 48b15 
see also: six subtle gates of contemplation; six contemplative practices 


six relations 73 
Chn. liu ch'in; liù gin Jpn. rokushin 
Def: father and son, elder and younger brother, and husband and wife. Or, 
father and mother, elder and younger brother, and wife and child. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98a22 
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six respectful actions [of a bodhisattva] 7 fI5X 

Chn. liu he ching; liù hé jing Jpn. roku wagyo 

Def: six respectful actions taken by bodhisattvas to help guide people to the 
path of the Buddha. 1. sharing the precepts [5]9; 2. sharing views [=] R ; 3. 
sharing practices [#]{T; 4. showing compassion by being physically trans- 
formed in the various destinies 4 %& ; 5. guiding people with compassionate 
words [1%&; 6. coming in contact with the beings of the various destinies 
with a compassionate mind and heart -U3%. 


six sense organs 7x18 
Chn. liu ken; liu gén Jpn. rokkon 
Skt. sad-indriya 
Def: “six [sense] roots”: the sense organs of sight, hearing, smell, tasting, 
touch, and consciousness: the eyes, nose, ears, tongue, body, and mind. 
see also: twelve [sense] entrances, eighteen realms 


six senses 7x A 
Chn. liu ju; liù ru Jpn. rokunyu 
Skt. sad-àyatana 
Def: “six [sense] entrances”: sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and consciousness; 
the perception of color, sound, odor, taste, tactile, and mental phenomena. 
see also: twelve [sense] entrances, eighteen realms 


six subtle gates [of contemplation] ~A#)i£F4 

Chn. liu miao fa men; liù miao fa mén Jpn. rokumyohomon 

Def: the six subtle “gates” of contemplation through which you can pass to 
nirvana. These six gates are the specific theme of Chih-i’s Liu-miao fa-men 
7x WEP (T no. 1917, 549-555), which in the T'ien-t'ai scheme teaches the 
"undetermined" or "variable" type of contemplation: 

1. the gate of counting your breaths $& &.P3: to calm your mind by counting 
your breaths from one to ten. 

2. the gate of following after your breaths B8 &.P*: to calm your mind not by 
counting your breaths but by breathing freely and spontaneously. 

3. the gate of stopping (sthana) IEP3: to calm and quiet your mind by focus- 
ing through concentration on a single object. 

4. the gate of contemplation $ FẸ: to contemplate the object of concentration. 

5. the gate of “returning,” (restoring, reflection) XF: to reflect on the mind 
of contemplation and realize its emptiness, and "restore" the original mind. 

6. the gate of purity ##F4: for the mind to be pure and unattached to anything. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3a4-11, 51b17, 108a; Liu-miao fa-men, 46.549-555; 
Graded Themes,46.673a11-b29 

see also: six contemplative practices 


six supranormal powers 7\[fi#]; 
Chn. liu [shen] tung; liu [shén] tong Jpn. roku[jin]tsu 
Frn. les six supersavoirs 
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Skt. abhijna 

Def: six supranormal or supernatural powers possessed by an enlightened 
person: 1. the ability to appear anywhere you wish 441%; 2. the ability to 
see your own and others’ future lives KAR; 3. the ability to hear sounds that 
others cannot hear KH; 4. the ability to read other peoples minds Alf 
‘Ly; 5. the ability to perceive your own and others’ past lives 14 fr; and 6. the 
ability to remove your passionate afflictions ÑW. 
Variant lists include “the six superknowledges (supramundane powers)”: 1. 
psychic powers 7835/58 Xe [45 88. ] 38; 2. “the divine eye” KAR [428] 5H; 3. “the 
divine ear” KH [88 ];8; 4. knowledge of other's minds ftt. (3 ] 58; 5. 
knowledge of past lives Ta (ERG (S58) 38/ta or L5 && ] 34; 6. knowledge of 
the extinction of the contaminants /835 [E 88 ] 18 (Princeton Dictionary of 
Buddhism [PDB], 1077-78). 

Def-Frn.1. le savoir de lopération magique (rddhividhijnana, rddhivisayajnana) 
2. louie divine (divyasrotra) 
3. le savoir de la pensée d'autrui (cetahparyayajfiana, paracittajnana) 
4. le souvenir de [ses] anciennes résidences (ou existences) 

(purvanivasanusmrtijnana) 
5. le savoir de la mort et de la renaissance de étres (cyutyupapadajnana), 
encore appelé divyacaksus, loeil divin 

6. le savoir de la destruction des impuretés (dsravaksayajnana) 

Ref. Ta chi tu lun, 264a21-265b16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1b18, 14a23; 97a2-3, 
121a16-c12; Graded Themes, 678b19-c20 

see also: five supranormal powers 


six teachers of [non-Buddhist] heresy 7x8 5138 (4438 7 bil) 

Chn. liu-shih wai-tao; liù shi wai dào Jpn. rokushi gedo 

Def: six religious and philosophical teachers before or during the time of the 
Buddha, representing six teachings that are not accepted and criticized in 
light of the Buddha Dharma. 1. Parana Kasyapa & MRM, who denied 
moral efficacy and the value of good and evil, “considered things to neither 
arise nor perish,’ and represents “determinism”; 2. Maskarin Gosaliputra, 
who did not recognize the cause and effect of moral action, and represents 
“fatalism’; 3. Safijayin Vairatiputra WRJ KEHF, who taught a form of 
“skepticism” (and was the teacher of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana before 
they became disciples of the Buddha); 4. Ajita Kesakambharin Bit Z $8 
€ KB, who did not recognize any reality outside of the four basic ele- 
ments, "considered that the suffering from the recompense from past 
offences should be atoned for in this life by [ascetic deeds],” and represents 
“materialism” and an extreme “nihilism”; 5. Kakudha Katyayana 3! iE AS Ej oin 
it who explained the existence of the universe through seven elemental 
factors, “considered things to be both one and the same and different,’ “to 
both exist and not exist,’ another form of “materialism”; and 6. Nirgrantha 
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Jhatiputra JES [$2 BEA 4ET, the founder of Jainism, “considered things to 
be neither one and the same nor different,’and represents “relativism” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 132b2-22 

six times 7\F¥ 

Chn. liu shih; liù shi Jpn. rokuji 

Def: the six periods of a day: early morning, mid-day, sunset, early evening, 
mid-night, and late night. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14212, 98a13, 98c14 

see also: six periods 


sixteen meditations on the Four Noble Truths +7\7T4# 

Chn. shih liu hsing hsiang; shi liu xing xiang Jpn. juroku gyoso 

Frn. seize aspects de la pratique du degré de chaleur ayant pour objet les 
quatre vérité 

Skt. sodasakaram 

Def: to contemplate each of the Four Truths in four ways: 1. the truth of 
suffering as transiency (anitya) 3&3, suffering (duhkha) 3i, emptiness 
($ünya) Æ, and without selfhood (andtman) łk; 2. the truth of the origin 
of suffering as cause (hetu) A, arising (samudaya) &, birth (prabhava) 
^E, and conditions (pratyaya) f&; 3. the truth of extinction as extinction 
(nirodha) È, quiescent (Santa) iX, sublime (pranita) %4}, and liberation 
(hihsarana) tH; and 4. the truth of the path as path (marga) iÉ, thusness 
(nyaya) 1E, practice (pratipatti) HF, and liberation (nairyanika) Æ. 

Def-Frn. 1. vérité sure la douleur: impermanente, douloureuse, vide, 
dépourvu de soi; 2. vérité sur l'origine: en tant que cause, comme origine, 
production successive, comme effet des conditions; 3. vérité sur la destruc- 
tion: destruction, apaisante, excellente, dissociée; 4. vérité sur la Voie: 
comme voie, conforme, progressante, menant au-delà. 

Ref. Abhidharmakosa, 29.122c, Ta cheng i sheng, 44.790a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
7a9, 30c12; Graded Themes, 680c10-681a13 

see also: sixteen truths, Four Noble Truths 


sixteen superior [forms of meditation] T-ZRHE 

Chn. shih liu te sheng; shi liu té sheng Jpn. juroku tokusho 

Def: sixteen supreme or extraordinary forms or grades of meditation or 
contemplation, arranged “vertically” (to be followed in order, from easy 
to difficult) in contrast to the “horizontal” (not to be practiced in any par- 
ticular order) listing of the various forms of contemplation known as the 
“six subtle gates”; sixteen stages of dhyana meditation from “regulating 
the mind” to attaining the concentration that is “neither conceptual nor 
non-conceptual. The list given in Chih-i's Six Subtle Gates is as follows: 1. 
knowing the inhaling of breaths 41.@.A; 2. knowing the exhaling of breaths 
AI &.H; 3. knowing the length and shortness of breaths WER; 4. know- 
ing the breaths permeating the body 1.385 [concentration of incomplete 
attainment]; s. removing the various physical actions bri#47T [earliest 
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of the first dhyana stage]; 6. for the mind to be joyful «LZ E; 7. for the 
mind to experience bliss /, 55; 8. to experience all mental activity 3t 
171 [highest of the first dhyana stage]; 9. for the mind to produce joy ‘Ù 
l'E:; 10. for the mind to produce inclusion ùF% [second dhyana stage]; 
11. for the mind to produce liberation LF #4 [third dhyana stage]; 12. to 
contemplate transiency #4% [fourth dhyana stage]; 13. to contemplate 
escape from scattered [thoughts] #Hi#x [concentration of emptiness]; 14. 
to contemplate freedom from desires AEBk [concentration of conscious- 
ness]; 15. to contemplate extinction ## [concentration of non-existence]; 
16. to contemplate abandonment (liberation) #348 [concentration that is 
neither conceptual nor non-conceptual]. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 806c1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 117b14ff., 120b17ff.; Six Subtle 
Gates, 46.529b12-21; Graded Ihemes,46.673c1-674cs 

see also: six subtle gates 


sixteen truths T 7x8 

Chn. shih liu ti; shi liù di Jpn. juroku tai 

Def: contemplating each of the Four Noble Truths as consisting of four aspects: 

a. Contemplating the truth of suffering as (1) the transiency (anitya) of all 
dharmas, (2) as consisting of an overbearing suffering (duhkha), (3) as 
empty and lacking an ultimate basis (Sanya), and (4) without selfhood or 
substantial existence (andtmaka). 

b. Contemplating the truth of the causes of suffering as (5) that all deluded 
activity acts as a cause (hetu) for future suffering, (6) the accumulation 
(samudaya) of causes for future suffering, (7) the birth (prabhava) of con- 
tinued suffering, and (8) the conditions (pratyaya) for future suffering. 

c. Contemplating the truth of extinction as (9) extinction (nirodha) of physi- 
cal restraints, (10) quieting (Santa) of the confusion of passions, (11) the 
subtle or sublime wonder (pranita) of the absence of all evil disease, and 
(12) liberation (nihsarana) from all difficulties. 

d. Contemplating the truth of the Path as (13) the way (marga) to extinction, 
(14) being in sync (nyaya) with true reality, (15) the practice (pratipatti) 
which leads you to nirvana, and (16) the escape or liberation (nairyanika) 
from samsara. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728218; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7a9 

see also: sixteen meditations on the Four Noble Truths 


sixteen views T 7X 5, 

Chn. shih liu chih chien; shi liù zhi jian Jpn. juroku chiken 

Def: sixteen variant mistaken views concerning the existence of a self: 

1. fX “self”: to mistakenly think that there is a self within name-and-form 
and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 

2. RÆ “sentient being": to mistakenly think that there are independent 
“sentient beings” within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve 
sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 
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3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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88 “those with long life": to mistakenly think that there are "selves" who 
take on a long or short life due to karmic recompense within name-and- 
form and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense 
realms. 


. $534 “those with life": to mistakenly think that there are "selves" who have 


life that continues without a break within name-and-form and the five 
aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 


. 4% "those with birth": to mistakenly think that there are “selves” that are 


able to arise, like a father giving birth to a son, within name-and-form and 
the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 


. € f$ “nourished”: to mistakenly think that there are "selves" that are 


nourished within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense 
entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 

# HK “humanity”: to mistakenly think that "selves" arise within name-and- 
form and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense 
realms through various phenomena. 


. A “people”: to mistakenly think that “selves” arise within name-and-form 


and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms 
within the destiny (gati) of human beings. 


. /€% “those who are created": to mistakenly think that “selves” are created 


or produced within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense 
entrances, and eighteen sense realms. 

{2% “a creator”: to mistakenly think that there is a creator of “selves” 
within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and 
eighteen sense realms. 

#2 “one who arises": to mistakenly think that “selves” arise within name- 
and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and eighteen 
sense realms which receive recompense from offences and good deeds in 
the past. 

{#24 “initiator of arising": to mistakenly think that there is an initiator 
of “selves” to arise within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve 
sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms which receive recompense 
from offences and good deeds in the past. 

5&8 “one who experiences": to mistakenly think that there are "selves" 

that arise within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense 
entrances, and eighteen sense realms which experience recompense from 
offences and good deeds in the past. 

{#52 % “initiator of experience": to mistakenly think that there is an ini- 
tiator of "selves" to arise within name-and-form and the five aggregates, 
twelve sense entrances, and eighteen sense realms which experience rec- 
ompense from offences and good deeds in the past. 

41% “one who knows": to mistakenly think that there are “selves” that arise 
within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense entrances, and 
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eighteen sense realms which have the five sense faculties and are able to 
know about sense objects. 
16. 544 “one who perceives”: to mistakenly think that there are "selves" 

that arise within name-and-form and the five aggregates, twelve sense 
entrances, and eighteen sense realms which have the sense of sight and can 
see all visible forms. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 319b9-12; Graded Themes, 46.666c27-667b18 

see also: sixteen truths 


sixth heavenly realm 857 X 
Chn. ti liu tien; di liù tian Jpn. dairokuten 
Def: the sixth of the six heavenly realms of desire; the heaven where one 
enjoys objects of bliss created by other heavenly beings (paranirmita 
vasavartin ft. [BE X). The pps has: “The sixth of the six heavens of desire, 
or affliction heavens, the last of the six devalokas KKR, the abode of 
Mahéévara (Siva), and of Mara. The beings there enjoy a good environment 
created by others. Also where Papiyan, the King of the Maras, resides.” 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 761c20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 115a15-16 
see also: six heavenly realms of desire 
sixty-two kinds of [mistaken] views 7X t — B 
Chn. liu shih erh chien; liù shi èr jian Jpn. rokuju-ni ken 
Def: the totality of mistaken views: 
Kuan-ting’s commentary to the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra (T 38.169a-b) has: 
the five skandhas in the desire realm are multiplied by the four phrases 
of the tetralemma on existence (exists, does not exist, both, or neither), 
making twenty views. The five skandhas are again multiplied by the four 
phrases of the tetralemma for the realm of form, producing an additional 
twenty. Since there is no form in the formless realm, four skandhas are 
multiplied by the four phrases, making sixteen. The two extreme views of 
eternalism and annihilationism are added for each of the three realms, pro- 
ducing another six views, for a total of sixty-two. 
Chih-i in Fa-hua wen-chii offers the following explanation: the five 
skandhas can be viewed as the self, or as separate from the self, or as 
greater than the self, or as smaller that the self, making twenty possibilities. 
This is multiplied by the three times (of past, present, and future) to yield 
sixty, and the two fundamental false views of permanence and annihilation 
are added to make sixty-two. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16219, 36a21-22, 44b1, 81c22, 139b12-13; Fa-hua wen- 
chi, 56b5-8 
skillful deliverance 75 RE 
Chn. ch'iao tu; qiáo du Jpn. gudo 
Def: the proficient deliverance of Mahayana in contrast to the “clumsy” deliv- 
erance of the Hinayana or Tripitaka Teachings. Deliverance through both 
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cessation-and-contemplation, or the more proficient levels of threefold ces- 
sation and threefold contemplation. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 107a; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688224; Mo-ho chih-kuan 24a2ff. 

see also: clumsy deliverance, threefold cessation, threefold contemplation 


soften your light [and join with the dust 4I26[Iz]/E] 

Chn. ho kuang [t'ung chen]; hé guang [tong chén] Jpn. wako [dojin] 

Def: a phrase from Lao-tzus Tao-te ching, part 4. The full phrase reads, “[The 
tao] softens its light and joins the dust [of the mundane world] Chih-i 
uses this phrase to illustrate the activity of the bodhisattva who chooses to 
remain in the "dust" of the samsaric realm in order to help other sentient 
beings; this is characteristic of those who practice “the samadhi of follow- 
ing one's thoughts" in that you remain within the context of worldly activi- 
ties and "evil conditions" while practicing, instead of isolating oneself in the 
mountains or monastery. This is also a characteristic of the bodhisattvas of 
the Distinct Teachings. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 725c16; Mo-ho chih-kuan 19b26, 80216, 135c29 

specific (distinct) vows 3) i 

Chn. pieh-yüan; biéyuan Jpn. betsugan 

Def: "general vows" are all-inclusive and universalistic vows, such as the 
famous Four Universal Vows of a bodhisattva; "specific vows" are limited 
to a specific or distinct focus or situation, such as the forty-eight vows 
of Amitabha and the five hundred vows of Sakyamuni in the Karurna- 
pundarika Sütra, T no. 157. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98c12-13 

see also: general vows 

Sravaka = fj] 

Chn. sheng wen; shéng wén Jpn. shómon 

Frn. les auditeurs 

Skt. sravaka 

Def: a disciple of the Buddha. A “voice-hearer,’ or “one who hears” the teach- 
ings of the Buddha. In T'ien-tai, the disciple of the Buddha who follows the 
Tripitaka Teachings and thus has inferior wisdom and insight compared to 
that of the Mahayana bodhisattva. 


stage of abiding in all mistaken views Fi, — 9] fÈ 3h 
Chn. chien i ch'ieh chu chu ti; jiàn yi qié chu zhu di 
Jpn. ken issai shojüji 
Def: all mistaken views in the triple world; one of the four stages of abiding. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b28 


stage of accumulating equipment ### {iz 
Chn. tzu liang wei; zi lidng wei Jpn. shiryo'i 
Skt. sambhara 
Def: the stage of preparation for higher practices, the stage of accumulating 
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"capital" for advancing to higher stages; in T'ien-tai, the Hinayana stages of 
the "outsider" (gebon). 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a1 


stage of completion (discernment) E% t 

Chn. i pien ti; yi bian di Jpn. iben-ji 

Frn. la terre du Discerné 

Skt. krtam karaniyam, krtàvi-bhümi 

Def: the seventh of the ten stages common to Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas. The stage at which you sever all views and obstacles to knowl- 
edge in the triple world—here $rávakas enter nirvana without remainder. 

Def-Frn. La substance des passions seule est supprimée, tandis que les impré- 
gnations ne peuvent y étre entamées, de la méme facon que subsiste du 
charbon de bois une fois le bois brülé. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c18-22 

see also: ten stages 


stage of “heat” tz fiz 

Chn. nuan wei; nuán wei Jpn. nani 

Frn. échauffement 

Skt. usma-gata 

Def: one of the four preparatory stages, or four good roots. Arousing an 
approximate understanding through mindfulness and attaining insight into 
the sixteen aspects of the Four Noble Truths. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 87¢17; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776b17, 77723 

see also: four good roots 


stage of insight [into the Four Noble Truths] Ri 

Chn. chien ti; jian di Jpn. kenji 

Skt. darsana-bhümi 

Def: the fourth of the ten stages common to those of the three vehicles; cor- 
responds to attaining the fruit of the streamwinner; the level at which you 
have insight into the Four Noble Truths and severs all mistaken views in 
the triple world. 

Ref. Paficavimsati Sutra, 8.259c; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c14-16 

see also: ten stages 


stage of parched wisdom 8c $ #8 

Chn. kan huei ti; gan hui di Jpn. keneji 

Skt. tarka; sukla-vidars$ana-bhümi 

Def: the stage of “parched” wisdom, where the limited wisdom that has 
been achieved has not yet been “watered” by the practice of meditation. 
[alternate: "stage of thirst for wisdom": the stage at which you have not yet 
achieved much understanding, and is therefore still thirsty for wisdom]. 
According to Chih-i’s system, the first stage of the ten stages common to all 
three vehicles; to have attained some wisdom, but which is not tempered 
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sufficiently by proficiency in meditation; to have some wisdom but not 
enough to reach an understanding of ultimate truth. 

Ref. ParicavimSati Sutra, 8.261a; Ta chih tu lun, 25.585a1-4; Fa-hua hsuan-i, 
729c19ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c23ff., Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 777c10-12 

see also: ten stages 


stage of passionate attachment to that with form &4EfE Jt 
Chn. se ai chu ti; sé ài zhu di Jpn. shikiai juji 
Def: one of the "four stages of abiding”; all mistaken, deluded thoughts (or all 
obstacles to truth knowledge, in the realm of form. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779b29 
see also: four stages of abiding 


stages of practice 171v 
Chn. hsing wei; xing wei Jpn. gyoi 
Def: the stages of practice leading to enlightenment. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777229 


stage of [realizing one's] nature TEH 

Chn. hsing ti; xing di Jpn. shoji 

Skt. gotrabhü 

Def: the second of the ten stages common to those of the three vehicles; the 
level of the (low-level) insider, a Buddhist of little understanding, where 
you practice the four good roots; the first stage of having just begun prac- 
tice; the level at which you first catch a glimpse of the truth (dharmata). 

Def-Frn. On y obtient par analogie l'eau de la nature des choses et les égare- 
ment des vues et pensées y sont réprimés; cest le degré profane intérieur 
(naibon), du niveau des quatre racines de bien de la doctrine des corbeilles. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c12-14 


stage of separation from desires ME aK Hb 

Chn. li yü ti; lí yu di Jpn. riyokuji 

Skt. vita-raga-bhimi 

Def: the sixth of the ten stages common to all three vehicles; the stage at 
which you are separated from the realm of desires by severing all obstacles 
to knowledge in that realm. 

Ref. Pañcavimśati Sutra, 8.259c; Fa-hua hsuan-i, 730a6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
72a3, 72016; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c17-18 

see also: ten stages 


stage of the eighth person (patience) /\ A(2.) Hh 
Chn. pa jen (jen) ti; ba rén (rén) di Jpn. hachinin-ji 
Skt. astamaka-bhümi 
Def: the third of the ten stages common to Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas. The stage comparable to the eighth stage of sravakas who 
have "entered the stream" and are irreversibly on their way to nirvana. 
Identified by Chih-i as corresponding to the eight kinds of patience (or 
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“receptivity”; thus also referred to as /.3tb) that give rise to wisdom: “at 
the stage of the eighth person a bodhisattva has the patience (receptivity) 
from realizing that dharmas do not arise 4 Æ.” (72c14). The level of hav- 
ing insight into the Four Noble Truths. 

Ref. Paricavimsati Sutra, 8.259c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c28, 72¢14; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46. 777¢14-16 

see also: eighth person; eight kinds of patience; ten stages 


stage of weakening i8 3t 

Chn. po ti; báo/bó di Jpn. hakuji 

Skt. tanu-bhümi 

Def: the fifth of the ten stages common to Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas. The level of the once-returner (sakrdagamin). The stage at 
which passionate afflictions (klesa) begin to lose their hold and passionate 
desires weaken. 

Ref. ParicavimSati Sutra, 8.259c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 730a4, 730c5; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 72a2; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c16—17 

see also: ten stages 


stepping or passing into # A [sense experience] 
Chn. she ju; shé rà Jpn. shonyu 
Def: a description of the twelve sense “entrances” (dyatana): the six senses 
of sight, sound, taste, smell, touch, and consciousness, and their respective 
sense organs. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51c23 
see also: gates for going in and out 


[interaction of] stimulus and response REB 2c 
Chn. kan ying tao chiao; gan ying dao jiāo Jpn. kanno doko 


Def: “mutual empathy,’ “mutual resonance"; the interaction of the empathy 
or receptivity of sentient beings and the response ("grace") of the Buddha 
or Dharma. Stevenson has "the mutual resonance between stimulus (on the 
part of the practitioner] and [the Buddha Dharmas] response.” 


Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 33.646c-649c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c14, 5a9, 12b15 
streamwinner, fruit of f£ A 

Chn. yü liu kuo; yu liú guð Jpn. yoruka 

Frn. entré dans le courant 

Skt. srota-āpatti-phala 

Def: one who has just begun on the path to arhatship. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a6 

see also: four stages of sagehood 


Subhadra Aik FERE 
Chn. hsü pa tuo lo; xà bá tuo luó Jpn. Subatsudara 


Def: Subhadra (“the heretic”) was the last person converted by the Buddha 
before he passed into parinirvana, and is known for rejoicing that the 
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Buddha had died because now the monks could live as they liked without 
the Buddhas constant interference. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.80c3-81a28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40c12 


subject and object of contemplation RER PTER 
Chn. neng kuan suo kuan; néng guan sud guan Jpn. nokan shokan 
Def: the contemplator and that which is being contemplated. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 786a13; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52b26 


sublime level(s) [of awakening] fv 
Chn. miao wei; miào wei Jpn. myoi 
Def: the highest level of "subtle, wonderful awakening” ?/ €, the fifty-sec- 
ond and final stage of attainment; or more generally the “wonderful” and 
"sublime" higher levels of attainment of the bodhisattva stages. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 732b24, 739a3-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11a22 
see also: fifty-two [bodhisattva] levels 


sublime understanding 4) /# 
Chn. miao chieh; mido jié Jpn. myoge 
Def: the understanding that arises from your own practice or experiential 
insight, specifically the practice of “contemplation of the mind" as taught in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 48c29 
see also: contemplating thoughts 


subtle awakening, level of 1/5 

Chn. miao chüeh; miào jué Jpn. myokaku 

Frn. l'Éveil sublime 

Def: the highest enlightenment, beyond conceptual understanding; the ultimate 
level of Buddhahood; the fifty-second of the fifty-two bodhisattva stages. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a29-b2, 732a8-b13, 733212, 734a12ff.; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 8c11-13, 31c10-16, 131c19; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.778c6-8 

see also: fifty-two bodhisattva stages 


subtle dharma of one vehicle — 3&7 

Chn. i cheng miao fa; yi chéng mido fa Jpn. ichijo myoho 

Def: the one single truth as taught in the Lotus Sūtra, that all are destined for 
the same goal of Buddhahood. The sublime teaching of the Lotus Sütra that 
there is only one vehicle for all to ride, that is, all beings have the poten- 
tial to become Buddhas, in contrast to the idea of three vehicles (Sravaka, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva), that there are various goals for different 
people. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b22; 


subtle dust-like delusions EE 773% 


Chn. chen sha huo; chén sha huo Jpn. jinja-waku 
Frn. les égarements des poussiéres 
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Def: the subtle delusions that remain even after the delusions of mistaken 
views and thoughts are destroyed. Synonymous with “wisdom obstacle" 
(jieyavarana). Also, the inability to adequately analyze the phenomena of 
this world, which number as many as the sands of the universe; the klesas, 
which number more than the sands of the Ganges River. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 33.731b,694c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27a3; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.778b16, 780c12; Gishü, 74.279c280a 

see also: minute delusions, wisdom obstacle 


subtle (sublime) dharma #7 

Chn. miao fa; miào fa Jpn. myoho 

Frn. la Loi sublime 

Skt. saddharma 

Def: the wonderful, subtle, sublime dharma of the Lotus Sutra; the correct 
and true teachings of the Buddha; teachings which are beyond our con- 
ceptual understanding; the first two characters in the title of Kumarajivas 
translation of the Lotus Sutra. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 691a-771c 


subtlety of objects 3&1 

Chn. ching miao; jing mido Jpn. kyomyo 

Def: the first of the ten subtleties of the first half of the Lotus Sutra P; the 
objects of contemplation and practice; the content of T'ien-t'ai ontology; 
discussed in the Fa hua hsüan i in terms of the ten suchnesses, twelvefold 
conditioned co-arising, the Four Noble Truths, the two truths, threefold 
truth, and the one truth. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 698b-707a 


sudden (immediate) teachings £t 

Chn. tun chiao; dün jiào Jpn. tongyo 

Frn. la doctrine subite 

Def: teachings in which the Buddha suddenly and directly revealed his 
enlightenment. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 807a26-b21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2c2, 25c12; Ssu-chiao-i, 
46.774C13-17 

see also: four teachings according to method 


Sudhana ER 


Chn. shan tsai; shàn cái Jpn. Zenzai 

Def: the protagonist of the last chapter of the Avatamsaka Sütra and the 
content of the independent Gandavyüha Sutra, which contains the famous 
story of how Sudhana visited fifty-three masters in search of the true 
Dharma, finally attaining enlightenment (“entering the dharmadhatu”) 
upon encountering and hearing Mañjuśrīs sermon on bodhicitta. 

Ref. Avatamsaka Sutra, 9.676a-788b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b19, 43b28 
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suffering, endowed with FE 
Chn. ku chii; kù ju Jpn. kugu 
Frn. les dispositifs de souffrance 
Def: that which gives suffering; or hell, the place of suffering. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694b18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 140a17; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776c17 
summit [of concentration] JH 
Chn. ting; ding Jpn. jd 
Frn. sommet/téte 
Def: one of the sub-levels of attainment in the Tripitaka Teachings, consist- 
ing of attainment of the four supranormal concentrative states and further 
apprehension of the sixteen truths. 
see also: four good roots 


superior [historical] body of manifestation (response) BRE 

Chn. sheng yin sheng; shéng ying shen Jpn. sho ojin 

Frn. corps d'adaption supérieur 

Skt. nirmanakaya 

Def: the historical Buddha, but endowed with superior powers and suprema- 
cies. 

Def-Frn. qui est réalisé, coome nous l'avons vu, au pied de “Tarbre à sept joy- 
aux et sur un trône détoffes célestes.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6b22; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c25 

see also: inferior [historical] body of manifestation (response), triple body (of 
the Buddha) 


support the precepts and expound the permanent, teachings which KER $5 

Chn. fu lü tan chang chiao; fü lù tán chang jiào Jpn. furitsu danjé kyo 

Def: the teachings of the Mahdaparinirvana-sitra which, according to T'ien- 
t'ai, support the keeping of the precepts and expound on the constant, per- 
petual nature of nirvana. 

Def-Frn. les faisant parvenir à la bouddhéité par la révélation de la nature 
éternelle de Buddha soutenue par lobservance de la discipline. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775c13 


supranormal powers 7i$8 
Chn. shen t'ung; shén tong Jpn. jinzà 
Frn. pouvoirs merveilleux 
Skt. rddhi, abhijna 
Def: the unobstructed, supranormal powers of Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6c6—-16; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c22-23 
see also: six supranormal powers 


supremacy in supranormal powers X ëR mhM 
Chn. yu hsi shen t'ung; you xi shén tong Jpn. yuge jinzu 
Frn. jouer de ses pouvoirs merveilleux 
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Def: the supremacy of Buddhas and bodhisattvas in being able to freely and 
joyfully lead and teach sentient beings; the unobstructed, joyful powers of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

Ref. Pancavimsati Sūtra, 8.225c24-26; Ta chih tu lun, 25.342214; Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, 730214, 795c15; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 72a7, 87a23, 99c29-100a1; Ssu- 
chiao-i, 46.777c22-23 

supreme (highest) Lá 

Chn. shang pin; shang pin Jpn. jobon 

Frn. catégorie supreme 

Skt. adhimátra 

Def: the highest, most superior. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.776a21 


Supreme in the World, [the level of] t£ 25— 

Chn. shih ti yi; shi di yi Jpn. se dai-ichi 

Frn. le degré de la vertu supréme mondaine 

Def: One of the sub-levels of attainment in the Tripitaka Teachings. The 
highest level of the stages of attainment reached by ordinary people. 

Ref. Gishü 264b 

Sürangama [Samadhi] É £58E[— BK] 

Chn. shou leng yen [san mei]; shóu lèng yan [san mei] 

Jpn. shuryogon[-zanmai] 

Def: for Chih-i, this is the state wherein you have a full realization of the 
Middle truth and no longer will retrogress to inferior states of realiza- 
tion. According to the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, there are five names for 
the samadhi: 1. The $ürangama Samadhi, 2. Prajfaparamita, 3. The Vajra 
Samadhi, 4. The Lions-Roar Samadhi, and 5. Buddha nature. 

Ref. Maháparinirvána Sūtra 12.769b1-8; Sarangama-samadhi Sūtra, T no. 
642; Ta chih tu lun 25.398c-399a; Mo-ho chih-kuan 20c15, 21b4 22c22 

see also: both-walking-and-sitting samadhi 


Sutasoma #84 

Chn. pu-ming; pù ming Jpn. Fumyo 

Def: King Sutasoma is a figure praised in Buddhist texts for his diligence 
and fidelity. One day as the king was expounding on the Dharma, a prince 
named Kalmasapada appeared, seized Sutasoma, and was about to behead 
him. Sutasoma asked for a reprieve so that he could keep his promise to 
give alms to a certain brahman. He was allowed to keep his promise, and 
after he returned to his captivity, Kalmasapada decided to spare his life. 

Ref. Jen wang ching, 8.830a21-c11; Ta chih tu lun 25.89a; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
2b19; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776a21 


systematic refutation of the alternatives of the tetralemma OA) SER 7^ (5 


Chn. ssu chü tui chien pu te; si ju tui jián bù dé Jpn. shiku suiken futoku 
Def: a lengthy and systematic analysis of all possible positions and a refuta- 
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tion of the possibility of their conceptualization because all alternatives are 
“unobtainable.” The method followed by Chih-i in the section on the “uni- 
versal deconstruction of all dharmas" of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 63a-c 

see also: tetralemma 


T 


teaching that conceals the truth #484 

Chn. fu hsiang chiao; fu xiang jiào Jpn. fukusokyo 

Frn. vérité denveloppement 

Def: a teaching that conceals (“covers up,’ samvrti) the correct perception of 
the true aspect of reality. A teaching that does not reveal the truth. Another 
name for the “mundane truth.” 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 692b2 

see also: mundane truth, real truth 


teeth-cleaning sticks and pure water fik 

Chn. yang chih ching shui; yang zhi jing shui Jpn. yoji josui 

Skt. dantakastha 

Def: important monastic implements, as well as tools for oral hygiene. Ac- 
cording to Chih-i's Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, "being endowed with a tooth- 
cleaning stick and pure water promotes having both causes that act as the 
catalyst [for awakening]. The tooth-cleaning stick actively sweeps [away 
defilements]—thus it manifests wisdom. Pure water is clear and cool—thus 
it manifests samadhi. 

Ref. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, 39.973a8-27; Mo-ho chih-kuan 14c25 

ten abodes + 

Chn. shih chu; shi zhu Jpn. juju 

Frn. les dix stations 

Def: the second ten of the fifty-two stages to Buddhahood: aspiration, main- 
tenance, cultivation, noble rebirth, completion of means, rectification of 
the mind, non-retrogression, child-like goodness, [achieving the stage of] 
Dharma-prince, and consecration. 

Def-Frn. la production de la pensée (d'Eveil), la terre ordonnée, les pratiques, 
la noble renaissance, la perfection des expédients, la pensée correcte, la 
non-régression, l'innocence enfantine, le prince de la Loi, la consécration. 

Ref. Gishü, 74.267a14-16 


ten analogies [for emptiness] + 
Chn. shih yü; shi yu Jpn. juyu 
Def: that phenomena are like an illusion, a flame, the reflection of the moon 
in the water, space, an echo, an illusory castle, a dream, a shadow, a reflec- 
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tion in a mirror, and a magical transformation. Discussed in detail in the 
Ta chih tu lun. 

Ref. Paficavimsati Sutra, 8.217a; Ta chih tu lun, 25.101c-105c; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 30c20, 13203; Graded Themes, 690b25-691b22 


ten [bhümi] stages + +b 

Chn. shih ti; shi di Jpn. jitchi 

Frn. dix terres 

Skt. dasa-bhümi 

Def: the ten bodhisattva stages of attainment in the Shared Teachings: the 
stages of parched wisdom, potential, eighth person, insight, weakening 
[of delusions], freedom from desires, completion, pratyekabuddhahood, 
bodhisattvahood, and Buddhahood. Or, the fifth ten of the fifty-two stages 
of bodhisattva practice in the Distinct Teachings, characterized as: joyful, 
undefiled, clear, radiant (“flaming”), difficult to conquer, face-to-face with 
reality (“manifested”), far-reaching, immovable, good, and Dharma cloud. 

Def-Frn. terre de la sagesse aride, de la nature, des huit, de la vue, de min- 
ceur, de la délivrance du désir, du discerné, des buddha-pour-soi, des 
bodhisattva, des buddha. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 72b1-7; Gishü, 74.267b 

see also: fifty-two (bodhisattva) stages 


ten bodhisattvas of the ten stages of faith +t $ # BE 
Chn. shih shan pu sa; shi shan pú sa Jpn. jüzen bosatsu 
Def: the ten bodhisattvas of the ten stages of faith of the Perfect Teaching. 
From the Jen wang ching (T no. 245). 
Ref. Jen wang ching, 8.827b14, 831b7-8; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 7341-2; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 99a25; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779b18; 
ten considerations +78 
Chn. shih hsiang; shi xiang Jpn. juso 
Def: ten things to consider: 1. impermanence ##, 2. suffering 7, 3. the lack 
of a self (andtman) #£3k, 4. the impurity of what we eat £t is^, 5. that it is 
impossible to find true happiness in this world tt Hi ATI &, 6. death 7E, 7. the 
impurity M$ of our physical bodies, 8. the severing passions and delusions 
Bf, 9. becoming free BÉ of desires, 10. exhausting Æ [our karmic bonds]. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23c26, 118a3-10; Graded Themes,46.676b6-c21 
see also: nine considerations [of decaying corpses] 


ten demonic forces T 
Chn. shih ma; shí mó Jpn. juma 
Def: a list of ten demonic forces in the Avatamsaka Sūtra: 1. the demons 
of the five aggregates (skandhas) Z &E; 2. the demons of the passionate 
afflictions At; 3. the demons of karma 3€&E; 4. the demons of the mind 
‘LM; 5. the demon of death 3E; 6. the heavenly demons XJ; 7. the 
demons of losing your good roots K €&187&; 8. the demons of samadhi —B& 
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fm; 9. the demons of good friends ¥ Ala; 10. the demons of not knowing 
bodhi-wisdom and the true Dharma # AHEM. 

Ref. Avatamsaka Sūtra, 9.663a6ff.; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686b4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
115a19 

see also: four [types of] demonic forces 


ten destinies (realms) + 5€ 

Chn. shih chieh; shi jie Jpn. jikkai 

Frn. les dix mondes 

Skt. gati 

Def: the ten destinies or ten (dharma) realms: hell dwellers (naraka), beasts 
(tiryagyoni), hungry ghosts or spirits (preta), asuras, humans (manusaya), 
heavenly beings (deva), sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas, Buddhas. 

Def-Frn. le monde des étres infernaux, des animaux, des démons affamés, 
des titans, des hommes, des dieux, de auditeurs, des buddha-pour-soi, des 
bodhisattva, des buddha. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 776a16; Gishü, 74.271a 

see also: six destinies 


ten [dharma] realms t (1£]FE 
Chn. shih [fa] chieh; shi [fa] jie Jpn. ja[hok]kai 
Def: see “ten destinies” 

ten evil (immoral) deeds 4-317 3) 

Chn. shih erh (shih pu shan); shi è (shi bu shan) Jpn. juaku (jufuzen) 

Frn. les dix mavaises action 

Def: 1. to kill (sessho, prandtighata) *x/£, 2. steal (chüto, adattadana) RŠ, 

3. commit lustful (sexual) acts (ja'in, kamamithydcara) ARE, 4. lie (mogo, 
mrsavada) XB, 5. slander, speak lightly of (kigo, sambhinnapralapa) 4 

88, 6. use harsh language (akuku, parusya) 0, 7. speak frivolously (lit. 
speak with a forked tongue; ryozetsu, paisunya) TH, 8. be greedy (ton'yoku, 
abhidya) &tfik, 9. be angry (shinni, vyapada) IŒ, and 10. have mistaken or 
deviant views (jaken, mithyadrsti) 35554. In T'ien-t'ai, there are three degrees 
to committing these ten evil deeds; the highest, middling, and lesser, cor- 
responding respectively to actions of hellish beings, beasts, and hungry 
ghosts. In the Graded Themes, the first three are the "three evil physical 
deeds,” the next four are the “four evil verbal deeds,” and the last three are 
the "three evil mental deeds.” 

Def-Frn. meurtre, du vol, de la fornication, du mensonge, des paroles 
spécieuses, de la calomnie, du double langage, de la cupidité, de la colére, 
de la sottise. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.663a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4a26-b4, 10217; 53b9; Graded 
Themes, 46.669b21-c17; Gishü, 74.271b8 

see also: ten good deeds 
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ten good deeds + € 
Chn. shih shan; shí shàn Jpn. juzen 
Def: avoidance of ten evil deeds: not killing, not stealing, avoiding lustful 
acts, not lying, not slandering, not using harsh language, not speaking friv- 
olously, not being greedy, not being angry, not having mistaken views. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 138220; Graded Themes,46.669c20-670a26 
see also: ten evil deeds 


ten levels of faith + fz 

Chn. shih hsin; shi xin Jpn. jushin 

Frn. les dix degrés de la foi 

Def: the first ten of the fifty-two stages of bodhisattva practice. The list varies 
somewhat between sources. The Gishü has: faith, mindfulness, diligence, 
wisdom, concentration, non-retrogression, merit transference, preservation 
of the Dharma, discipline, and (fulfillment of) vows. Ying lo ching (T no. 
1485) lists: faith, mindfulness, diligence, concentration, wisdom, moral life, 
merit transference, preservation of the Dharma, renunciation, and (fulfill- 
ment of) vows. 

Def-Frn. la foi, l'attention, lénergie, la sagess, la concentration, la non-régres- 
sion, la déflexion, la protection de la Loi, la conduite, la résolution. 

Ref. Ying lo ching, 24.1011¢7ff.; Fa-hua hstian-i, 733a11ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
8c12; Gishu, 74.267a 


ten levels of merit transference + Elja] 

Chn. shih huei hsiang; shi hui xiang Jpn. jueko 

Frn. les dix déflexions 

Def: the fourth ten of the fifty-two stages of bodhisattva practice: salvation of 
sentient beings, indestructibility, equality with all the Buddhas, pervading 
the universe, inexhaustible virtue, correspondence with all solid good roots 
of non-differentiation, awakening of nondiscrimination toward all sentient 
beings, the manifestation of suchness, unrestrained and unattached libera- 
tion, and the immeasurable Dharma realm. 

Def-Frn. le salut des êtres, indestructible, légalité avec tous les Buddha, 
lestension à tout l'univers, la réserve inépuisable de mérites, la conforma- 
tion à toutes les racines de bien fermes et égales, légalité d'attitude à l'égard 
des êtres, le caractère de l'ainsité, la délivrance des liens et des attaches, le 
domaine de la Loi. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 8c12; Gishü, 74.267b 

see also: fifty-two bodhisattva stages 


ten levels of practice T-fT 
Chn. shih hsing; shí xíng Jpn. jugyo 
Frn. les dix pratiques 
Def: the third ten of the fifty-two stages of bodhisattva practice, characterized 
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as: joyful, beneficial, lacking in hate, unexhausted, unconfused, attractive, 
unattached, honored, exemplary, and true. 

Def-Frn. la joyeuse, l'abondance des bienfaits, l'absence de répugnance, 
l'inépuisabilité, l'absence de sottise, l'apparition de bien, l'absence 
d'attachement, la vénérable, les dharma de bien, la Réalité. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 733a12ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 8c12; Gishü, 74.267b 

see also: fifty-two bodhisattva stages 


ten major [mental] domains T X3; 
Chn. shih ta ti fa; shí dà di fá Jpn. judaijiho 
Skt. maha-bhumika dharma 
Def: all of the various types of mental activities: sensation 5c, perception 48, 
volition Œ, contact fit, desire #&, wisdom $, remembrance 4; attention fF 
X, determination f, and concentration = BE Hb. 
Ref. Abhidharma-kosa, 29.20b5ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5128 


ten modes of contemplation tR% 

Chn. shih cheng kuan fa; shi chéng guan fa Jpn. jujo kanpo 

Frn. dix méthodes de contemplation 

Def: the ten modes or methods of contemplation taught in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan: 1. to contemplate objects as inconceivable, beyond conceptual 
thought; 2. to arouse compassion and correct aspiration for enlighten- 
ment; 3. contemplation that skillfully quiets the mind; 4. to universally 
deconstruct (destroy) all dharmas; 5. to be conscious of what is conducive 
or obstructive to enlightenment; 6. to choose appropriate types of prac- 
tice from among thirty-seven ways of meditation or “steps on the path” to 
enlightenment; 7. to control the auxiliary methods that help one to attain 
enlightenment; 8. to know the stages of attainment; 9. to practice peace 
through patient forbearance; and 10. avoid passionate attachments to any 
dharmas. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51c-101a; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.780c1ff.; 


ten objects [of contemplation] --3%[#] 

Chn. shih ching; shi jing Jpn. jukyo 

Def: the ten objects of contemplation that make up the focus of chapter 7 of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan: the objects of 1. the five aggregates (skandha), the 
twelve sense entrances (dyatana), and the eighteen sense realms (dhatu) E& 
AF, 2. (the body and mind subject to) passionate afflictions JAI, 3. physi- 
cal illness or disease 44.8, 4. the marks of karma 3&fH, 5. demonic distrac- 
tions fa, 6. dhyana concentration, or meditation itself ##%€, 7. mistaken 
views af 5a, 8. overweening pride or arrogance #4_L 1%, 9. the two vehicles 
(of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas), and 10. bodhisattvahood. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 49c-140c 


ten periods [in a human life] + 
Chn. shih shih; shí shí Jpn. juji 
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Def: the ten stages a human being passes through from conception to death: 
1. membrane fi; 2. foam i8; 3. in the placenta fa; 4. ball of flesh AB; s. 
growth of limbs 3; 6. infancy BY; 7. childhood X 7; 8. youth LẸ; 9. 
mature adult £t; and 10. decrepit old age RÆ. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.836a21-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52c27-29 


ten powers TH) 

Chn. shih li; shí li Jpn. juriki 

Skt. dasa-balàni 

Def: a selection of the powers of a Buddha. There are various lists; the Ta chih 
tu lun has: knowledge of 1. whether a view is suited to the path or not, 2. 
deeds and their respective recompense, 3. meditative states and techniques, 
4. differences in the strength of beings’ faculties, 5. the range of hopes or 
desires of beings, 6. dharmas and their natures, 7. the different destinies or 
abodes of existence, 8. your own past existences, 9. karmic destinies in the 
future, and 10. exhaustion of outflows. 
These powers are often paired with the four fearlessnesses $52. 

Ref. Abhidharma-kosa, 29.140b; Ta chih tu lun 25.235-247; Mo-ho chih-kuan 
12314, 95c10-96a; Graded Themes, 694a21-c13 

see also: the four fearlessnesses 


ten precepts 1-7 

Chn. shih chieh; shi jie Jpn. jukkai 

Def: The ten basic precepts for bhikkhus and bhikkhunis in Theravada and 
Nikaya Buddhism. Also known as the “5 +7 or “57K. The first five 
of these (4:7) are also observed by lay practitioners: 1. not killing 4x 
HE (panatipataveramani); 2. not stealing RŽ (adinnaddanaver); 3. no 
improper sexual behavior (such as adultery) 7382€ (abrahmacaryaver); 4. 
no false speech 438 (musavadaver); 5. no consumption of alcohol 7k 
ili (suramereyya-majjapamadatthanaver); 6. not eating after noon 7-3ER 
R (vikala-bhojanaver); 7. not watching dancing, singing and shows 73k 
FEWER (nacca-gita-vadita-visukadassandaver); 8. not adorning oneself with 
garlands, perfumes and ointments TR fip (mala-gandha-vilepana- 
dhárana-mandana-vibhüganatthànà); 9. not using a high bed TE BR X 
tk (uccasayana-mahdsayana); 10. not receiving gold and silver PERA 
(jatarupa-rajata-patiggahanaver) (DDB). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 717b3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 37asff.; Hsiao chih-kuan, 46216 


ten [sharp and dull] afflictions [#188] +1¥ 
Chn. shih shih; shí shi Jpn. jushi 
Def: the “five dull afflictions” of mistaken views of the self fX R. (5 R in the 
Graded Themes), extreme views 3& R., deviant views Æ R., attachment to 
precepts XW, and attachment to mistaken views RIX, and the "five sharp 
afflictions” of passions €, anger BK, arrogance 18, ignorance # (3&BH in the 


Graded Themes), and doubt EE. Also called “ten great passionate afflictions” 
TARE. 
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Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 62b10-18, 66a19-23, 138b9; Graded Themes, 


46.668b4-669a3 


see also: five dull afflictions, five sharp afflictions 


ten spheres of the totality of objects -— 97J& 


C 


hn. shih i ch'ieh chu; shi yi qiè chù Jpn. ju-issai-sho 


Frn. les dix totalizations 
Skt. dasa alambanakrtsnaspharanat; dasa krtsna dyatanani 
Def: contemplations or meditations for becoming free of the passionate 


afflictions of the triple world; meditations on earth, water, fire, wind, blue, 
yellow, red, white, emptiness, and consciousness; the totality of contempla- 
tions; follows the attainment of the eight liberations and eight dominations. 


Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 216c1-217a4; Fa-hua hsiian-i, 719b11; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 


93a14, 122b14, 124b22; Graded Themes,46.677c25-678a26 


see also: eight liberations, eight dominations 


ten stages common to all three vehicles =3€ 3£ + Hh 
Chn. san cheng kung shih ti; san chéng gong shí di Jpn. sanjogü no juji 
Frn. les dix terres partagées par les trois véhicules 
Def: in T'ien-tai, the ten stages of the Shared Teachings, stages of attainment 


D 


shared by the $ravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas. The locus clas- 
sicus for this list is in the Ta chih tu lun. 

ef-Frn. ces dix terres de la doctrine commune, les dix terres conjointement 
pratiquées par les trois véhicules. Contrairement aux dix terres de la doc- 
trine particuliére, ces terres-ci peuvent étre en principe pratiquées par les 
étres des trois véhicules, mais on sait par ailleurs que la doctrine commune 
privilégie déjà les bodhisattva, et les auditeurs et buddha pour soi n'y accé- 
dent au'aux degrés inférieurs et que ces dix terres sont à lorigine effective- 
ment réservées aux bodhisattva. 


Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.585a (ch. 78); Fa-hua hsüan-i, 729018; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 


72a11; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777c10-25 


see also: Shared Teachings 

ten subtle (sublime) aspects of the first half of the Lotus Sutra iP] 1-2» 
Chn. chi men shih miao; ji mén shi miao Jpn. jakumon jumyo 
Frn. des deux séries de dix sublimités la partie dépendante (ou dérivée) 


D 


ef: an exegetical device interpreting this first half of the Lotus Sūtra as 
expounding the teachings of the historical Buddha, in contrast to the 
second half of the Lotus Sutra as expounding the teachings of constantly- 
abiding, original Buddha, as explained in the Fa hua hsiian i: 


the subtle (sublime) aspects of 1. objects 3%, 2. wisdom %, 3. practice íT, 


4. stages fiZ, 5. threefold dharmas — i£, 6. stimulus and response KE, 7. 
supranormal powers 18:8, 8. preaching the dharma ai, 9. retinue #8, 
and 10. benefits WEF tx. 


Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 697c2-4 
see also: ten subtle aspects of the second half of the Lotus Sütra 
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ten subtle (sublime) aspects of the second half of the Lotus Sutra PAT 

Chn. pen men shih miao; bén mén shi miao Jpn. honmon jumyo 

Frn. des deux séries de dix sublimités les partie originelle 

Def: the ten profound aspects of the second half of the Lotus, which expound 
the constantly-abiding, original Buddha: the subtle aspects of 1. causes A, 
2. effects 5&, 3. lands IL, 4. stimulus and response XKE, 5. supranormal 
powers tÑ, 6. preaching the dharma zi, 7. retinue #4, 8. nirvana ZR, 
9. lifespan #47, and 10. benefits Flix. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 764b10ff., 765a12-18 

see also: ten subtle aspects of the first half of the Lotus Sutra 


ten suchlike characteristics tin 

Chn. shih ju shih; shi rú shi Jpn. junyoze 

Frn. dix ainsités 

Def: the ten “suchlike” characteristics of reality, based on Kumarajiva’s trans- 
lation of the Lotus Sūtra: suchlike appearances #4, nature Tt, essence 88, 
power JJ, activity fF, causes (A, conditions #&, results R, recompense si, 
and "beginning and end ultimately equal" or "ultimate equality from begin- 
ning to end" AAAS. 

Def-Frn. l'ainsité de caractére, de nature, de substance, de force, d'action, de 
cause, de condition, de fruit, de rétribution, d'absolue égalité du début et de 
la fin. 

Ref. Lotus Sutra, 9.5c11-13; Hurvitz, Lotus Sutra, 22-23; Hurvitz, Chih-i, 
271-318; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 693b10, 694a10-696a3; ; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a10- 
54218, 127a10-16; Gishü, 74.271a 


ten titles of the Tathagata 403K T-5€ 
Chn. ju lai shih hao; ru lái shi hào Jpn. nyorai jugo 
Def: according to the Questions of Mafijusri: 
1. The Thus-come One Zl (tathagata) 
2. One Who Deserves Honor or Offerings Æ f (arhat) 
3. One Who Has Realized Universal Knowledge or Complete Awakening 
EMA (samyak-sambuddha) 
4. One Who is Fully Proficient in Enlightenment and Practice 8977 Æ 
(vidya-carana-sampanna) 
5. Well-Gone (Blessed) # x (sugara) 
6. One Who Understands the World thf (lokavid) 
7. Supreme One & L+ (anuttara) 
8. Tamer of Beings ml XX (purusadam-ya-sarathi) 
9. Teacher of Human and Heavenly Beings X A fii (Sastà devamanusyanam) 
10. Buddha World-Honored-One itt & (buddha bhagavat). 
Ref. The Questions of Mafijusri, 14.506c17-20; Mo-ho chih-kuan 11¢2 


ten types of minute dharmas T fÉ 
Chn. shih chung hsi fa; shí zhóng xi fá Jpn. jusshu saiho 
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Def: subtle afflictions associated with sensations 5, conceptions 48, volitions 
47, contact fih, attitudes Œ, desires #, understanding ##, mindfulness &, 
concentration 2E, and wisdom 3. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71b23 


ten types of [upholding] the precepts fam 

Chn. shih chung chieh; shi zhóng jié ^ Jpn. jusshukai 

Frn. les dis sortes de commandements 

Def: a comprehensive list given by Chih-i in the Mo-ho chih-kuan for all 
types of upholding the precepts: 
1. No fault Fik 
2. No breaking T% 
3. No rupturing PE 
4. Not mixed 73 
5. In accordance with the Path Es à 
6. Without attachment 4€ 
7. Praised as wise (conduct) [or, “praised by the wise"] Pra 
8. Mastery HÆ 
9. In accordance with concentration BË SE 

10. Complete R Æ. 

Def-Frn. 1. non ébréches, 2. non brisés, 3. non percés, 4. non adultérées, 5. 
conformes à (dirigés vers) l'Eveil, 6. exempts d'attachements, 7. loués par les 
sages, 8. souverains, 9. conformes à la concentration, 10. complets. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 717b23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17a2-10, 36a15-c22 


ten wisdoms T E 
Chn. shih chih; shí zhi Jpn. jitchi 
Def: ten types of wisdom listed in the Mo-ho chih-kuan: 

1.-2. realizing the truth about the two conventionalities of mistaken views 
and conceptual attitudes are the “wisdoms of [the Noble Truths] of suffer- 
ing and their causes" $$ 

3. realizing the truth that cessation-and-contemplation is the "wisdom of 

[the Noble Truth of] the path" E% 

4. realizing that the twenty-five types of existence do not arise is the “wis- 

dom of [the Noble Truth of] extinction" 3X& 

5. knowing that the triple world just like this is the “wisdom of thisness" IC 

6. realizing that to teach in accordance with worldly names and words is 

called “worldly wisdom" tt 
7. knowing that other sentient beings are also like this is called “the wisdom 
of [knowing] the minds or thoughts of others" ftt. ^& 

8. knowing that how to discriminate or distinguish among all phenomena is 

called the “wisdom of equality" $% 

9. knowing that the exhaustion of suffering and its causes is called the “wis- 


dom of exhaustion" #4% 
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10. realizing that undefiled wisdom is called the “wisdom of non-arising" # 
EN. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 78a8-15 


tentative and real TÉ & 
Chn. ch'üan shih; quán shí Jpn. gon-jitsu 
Frn. circonstanciel et réel 
Def: the T'ien-tai teaching that there are tentative and real aspects among the 
Buddhas teaching, practices, capacities of sentient beings, and reality itself. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 681227, 712a14-713c9, 770b27ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
28c3ff., 34a18-35b22 


tentative capacity HEP 
Chn. ch'üan chi; quán ji Jpn. gonki 
Frn. des enseignements circonstanciels 
Def: those with a capacity to understand only conventional, tentative, non- 
absolute teachings. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c24 


tentative design 2% 
Chn. ch'üan mou; quán mou Jpn. gonbo 
Def: a gloss for the meaning of "tentative": something that functions for a 
while but is then abandoned E HF. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 34a18 
see also: [three meanings of] tentative 


tentative [three meanings of] [=] 

Chn. ch'üan; quán Jpn. gon 

Frn. circonstanciel 

Def: Chih-is explanation of the meaning of "tentative" as having three mean- 
ings: 1. the tentative is given for the sake of [knowing] the real 23 Ji; 2. 
the tentative is exposed and the real is made manifest HEMS; and 3. the 
tentative is abandoned and the real is made manifest REMS. This is like 
the three analogies or symbolic meanings of the lotus blossom in the first 
half of the Lotus Sutra as explained in the Fa-hua hsüan-i: 1. For the sake 
of the lotus 3€ there is the blossom #. Symbolically, the tentative is given 
for the sake of [knowing] the real. 2. The blossoming of the flower is sym- 
bolic of the exposing of the conventional, and the appearance of the fruit 
is symbolic of the manifestation of the real. 3. The falling of the blossom is 
symbolic of abandoning the conventional; the maturing of the lotus is sym- 
bolic of the manifestation of the real; that is, when the petals fall, the fruit 
is mature. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 681a21-b24, 771c17-774c25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 34a2off. 

see also: tentative and real 


tetralemma 24) 
Chn. ssu chii; si ju Jpn. shiku 
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Frn. les quatre cas, les quatre propositions 

Skt. catus-koti 

Def: four possible logical options. Classically stated: a, not-a, both, or nei- 
ther. An alternate form is: a, b, both-a-and-b, and neither-a-nor-b. Often 
stated in the ontological terms of the four teachings of existence, emptiness 
(non-existence), both emptiness and existence, and neither emptiness nor 
existence. 


thirteen samghdavasesa dharmas + = (838k 
Chn. shih san seng tsan fa; shi sàn seng can fă Jpn. jusan-sozan ho 
Skt. samghavasesa 
Def: the most severe moral offences after the four “serious” parajika offences: 
1. intentional emission of semen (except during a dream); 
2. with defiled thoughts, having physical contact with a woman; 
3. with defiled thoughts, speaking sexually suggestive words [“talking 
dirty"] with a woman; 
4. with defiled thoughts, offering and praising sexual services; 
5. acting as a go-between for sexual services; 
6. having an inappropriate hut built for oneself; 
7. having an inappropriate vihara built for the Sangha; 
8. falsely, and with malice, accusing another monk; 
9. taking up a legal question as a pretext to falsely accuse another monk; 
10. taking action leading to a schism in the Sangha; 
11. following a schismatic monk; 
12. not taking the advice of other monks to abandon evil ways; 
13. corrupting families. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b27-28 


thirty-four enlightened mental states = T Pü.c. 

Chn. san shih ssu hsin; san shísi xin Jpn. sanjüshi-shin 

Frn. 34 moments de pensée 

Def: the sixteen mental states (eight of forbearance [or recognition] and eight 
of wisdom /\% [32] JV) that sever mistaken views, plus the eighteen atti- 
tudes (nine of non-obstruction and nine of liberation 7LfE&SE7LBERE) that 
sever obstacles to true knowledge and wisdom. 

Def-Frn. les 34 opérations de pensée instantanées par lesquelles un bodhi- 
sattva de la doctrine des trois corbeilles rompt les derniéres imprégnations 
subsistant des égarements des vues et pensées et accéde à l'Eveil; comme 
cest le cas ici, lensemble de cette ultime phase est appelée "suppression des 
noiuds des passions en 34 pensées.” Ces 34 pensées regroupent les 8 ksanti, 
et le 8 prajfià, du darsanamarga, qui correspondent aussi aux seize com- 
préhensions des vérités, satya-abhisamaya, plus les neuf "sans-obstacles" 
anantarya, et le neuf délivrances, qui suppriment les neuf catégories de 
passions dans le bhavanamarga. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694c17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 27c21-23 
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see also: eight kinds of forbearance; eight kinds of wisdom; nine non- 
obstructions; nine liberations 


thirty-seven steps on the path — +t m 
Chn. san shih ch'i tao p'in; san shi qi dao pin Jpn. sanju-shichi dobon 
Frn. les trente-sept auxiliaires de l'Eveil 
Skt. bodhipaksika-dharma 
Def: thirty seven factors of enlightenment, or steps on the path that lead 
to enlightenment: the four mindfulnesses M&E (smrtyupasthana), four 
proper endeavors l'U1E €) (samyakpradhana), four supranormal powers 
aan (rddhipada), five good roots/faculties 7:3&38 (paridendriya), 
five powers 1.7) (paficabala), seven components of awakening t #5 
(sapta sambodhyanga), and the eightfold right (noble) path /\iE(#):8 
(astangamarga). 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 196b-205c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 786c5-6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
87c-91a, 90228, 138b15-c6; Graded Themes, 681b6-683a7 
thirty-six beasts = + x EK 
Chn. san-shih-liu shou; san shi liu shou Jpn. sanju-roku ju 
Def: the animals associated with the various times of the day, with three 
animals corresponding each of the twelve periods (roughly two hours each) 
into which a day was divided. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 109b2-3, 115bsff. 


thirty-six internal parts of the body JANEZ FKH 
Chn. shen-nei san-shih-liu wu; shén néi san shi liu wu 
Jpn. shin'nai sanju-roku butsu 
Def: thirty-six impure parts that make up the human body, such as the hair, 
nails, teeth, eyes, from which come tears, spittle, urine, sweat, and so forth; 
external parts such as the skin, blood, muscle, veins, bone, fat, and so forth; 
the internal organs such as the liver, intestines, heart, lungs, and so forth. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719a5-6; Hsiao chih-kuan, 46.469b21 
thirty-two major marks [of a Buddha] — T —fH 
Chn. san shih erh hsaio; san shi ér xiang Jpn. sanju-ni so 
Frn. les trente-deux marques [du Grand Homme] 
Skt. dvatrimssanmahapurusalaksana 
Def: the thirty-two major physical marks or characteristics of a “great man” 
or Buddha. The lists vary, but include such features as the hair of his 
head grows clockwise, his forehead is perfectly flat, his hands and feet are 
webbed, and his sexual organs are completely concealed. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 273a10-276b20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 97a15-b14; Hurvitz, 
Chih-i, 353-55; Graded Themes, 797a25-b27 
see also: eighty minor marks 


three animals crossing a river == Bk} 
Chn. san shou tu ho; san shouduhé Jpn. sanju toga 
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Def: an analogy for the various abilities of the $ràvaka, pratyekabuddha, and 
Buddha. The Upasaka-sila Sütra version says: "Good sons, it is like three 
animals—a rabbit, a horse, and an elephant—who all try to cross the Gan- 
ges River. The rabbit cannot reach the bottom [of the river] and must float 
in order to cross. The horse can reach the bottom but not completely. The 
elephant reaches the bottom completely. The Ganges River is like the river of 
the twelve-linked chain of dependent co-arising. When śrāvakas cross, this is 
like the rabbit. When pratyekabuddhas cross, this is like the horse. When the 
Tathagata crosses, this is like the elephant [that is, he reaches to the depths of 
understanding]. Therefore the Tathagata attains the title Buddha." 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 12.746b1-5, 768b6-11; Upásaka-sila Sūtra, 
24.1038b8-13; Fa-hua hstian-i, 781012; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 7b7, 75c24 


three assortments =% 


Chn. san chü; san ju Jpn. sanshü 

Def: 1. From the T’ien-t'ai perspective, a Hinayàna classification of things into 
three categories or “assortments”: of 1. form, 2. mind, and 3. neither form 
nor mind. 
2. "three types (assortments) of pure precepts,’ a Mahayana classification of 
all moral behavior: 1. the “legalistic precepts” # #7, that is, avoiding evil 
action so that eventually all evil karmic retribution will be severed; 2. doing 
good ÆR so that good karmic recompense accumulates; 3. compassion- 
ate actions aimed at benefiting and saving other sentient beings REA 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36b16 


three conventionalities =% 

Chn. san chia; san jiá Jpn. sanke 

Def: three meanings of conventional reality or provisional existence: as 
causally arisen A Ak, that is, things are conventional because they are 
the result of a confluence of causes and conditions; as continuous AM, 
meaning that they exhibit some continuity of characteristics, though no 
permanence; and as relative #H#¥*{—&, meaning that they have their meaning 
or existence relative to other things. 

Ref. Cheng shih lun, 32, 327b29-328c23; Ta cheng i chang, 44.477c-481b; 
Fa-hua hsüan-i, 696c25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 6327-8, 104b23, 127b29-c1, 133c2 

three delusions =2% 

Chn. san huo; san huo Jpn. sanwaku 

Frn. les trois egarements 

Def: the three categories of delusions: 1. the explicit deluded views and atti- 
tudes/emotions 5,18, 2. minute delusions 7, and 3. the delusion of fun- 
damental ignorance #44. 

Def-Frn. les égarements des vues et pensées, les égarements des poussières, 
les égarements de l'ignorance 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 37b29-c19; Gishü, 74.278c-281b 

see also: deluded views and attitudes, minute delusions, fundamental ignorance 
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three dots =% [of the Siddham letter “i” 

Chn. san tien; san didn Jpn. santen 

Def: the three “dots” [..] or parts that make up the Siddham letter "i" in a 
triangular pattern. Chih-i frequently uses this image to illustrate the "both 
three yet one, one yet three" nature of various threefold concepts such as 
the threefold truth, the three virtuous qualities, etc. 

Ref. Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.376c12-13, 616b8—17; Fa-hua hsüan- i, 
715b28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23a20, 126c21 

see also: three eyes [of Mahe$vara] 


three evil destinies = 3&3 
Chn. san ehr tao; san é dao Jpn. sanaku-do 
Frn. trois mauvaises (destinées) 
Def: the three evil or painful destinies of hell, beasts, and hungry spirits. 
Def-Frn. le monde des étres infernaux, des animaux, des démons affamés 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c8 
see also: three good destinies, ten destinies 


three external techniques ¥+= fh 

Chn. wai san shu; wai san shu Jpn. gesanjutsu 

Def: three activities of the ninth (of the ten) mode of contemplation (of 
practicing peace through patient forbearance). 1. to neither accept nor be 
attached to fame and self-benefit; 2. to hide your own virtues in order to 
avoid the temptation of achieving fame; 3. to go away to a distant land in 
order to avoid fame. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 99a29-99c14 


three eyes =H [of Mahesvara] 

Chn. san mu; san mu Jpn. santen 

Def: the three “eyes” of I$vara that are formed in a triangle [.'. ]. Chih-i fre- 
quently uses this image to illustrate the “both three yet one, one yet three” 
nature of various threefold concepts such as the threefold truth, the three 
virtuous qualities, and so forth. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 715b27; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23a20, 25b14-15 

see also: three dots [of the Siddham letter “i” 


three good paths (destinies) = #38 

Chn. san shan tao; san shan dao Jpn. sanzen-do 

Frn. trois bonnes (destinées) 

Def: the three good or positive destinies of asura, human, and heavenly 
realms. The realms of existence wherein you can perform good deeds and 
advance to higher levels of Buddhist accomplishment. 

Def-Frn. le monde de titans, des hommes, des dieux 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720c22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c8, 113c21, 138a21 

see also: three evil destinies, ten destinies 
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three illuminating insights =" 

Chn. san ming; san ming Jpn. sanmyo 

Def: three supranormal insights attained by arhats: 1. the ability to see the 
conditions and events of the past and thus know the faults of oneself and 
others; 2. the ability to see the results that are to come in the future, and 
thus be able to sever mistaken views; and 3. the ability to know and thus 
exhaust all the passionate afflictions of the present. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 693c3; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 50b1, 97a3-4, 121a416-c12, 130b1 

see also: six supranormal powers 


three kinds of [Buddha-]body =f£4 

Chn. san chung sheng; san zhong shén Jpn. sanshu-shin 

Def: three kinds of the body of the Buddha, corresponding to the “three vir- 
tuous qualities” of a Buddha: 1. the physical body & 9 (ripa-kdya); 2. the 
body of the Dharma teachings #:F1 4; and 3. the body of the true aspect of 
reality R1H. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 745b21-22; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21c3-5 

see also: three virtuous qualities, Dharma body 


three kinds of karmic recompense —[E 
Chn. san [shih] yeh; san [shi] yè Jpn. san[ji]go 
Def: "The three kinds of recompense, i.e. in the present life for deeds now 
done Js; in the next rebirth for deeds now done + #; and in subsequent 
lives 1%” (DDB). 
Ref. Cheng shih lun (Satyasiddhi), 32.297b26-c1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 114b12-13 


three kinds of matter = f£% & 

Chn. san chung chih se; sàn zhóng zhi sé Jpn. sanshu-no-shiki 

Def: the "three types of matter" are 1. that which is visible and has resistance 
"T RE 8, 2. that which is invisible yet has resistance 7^1] FL $1, and 3. that 
which is invisible and has no resistance FT REH. 

Def-Frn. Le Buddha a parlé de trois sortes de matiéres (rüpa): “1. il y a une 
matière visible et résistante (asti rupam sanidarsanam sapratigham); 2. Il y 
a une matière invisible et résistante (asti rapàm anidarsanam sapratigham), 
3. Il y a une matière invisible et non-résistante (asti rūpām anidarsanam 
asapratigham).’ (Lamotte, Le Traité 3, 1276-77) 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.212a21-23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71b1-2 


three kinds of samadhi == 

Chn. san san mei; san san mèi Jpn. san sanmai 

Def: three types of samadhi in relation to emptiness, featurelessness, and 
“wishlessness”: 1. the “samadhi of emptiness” Æ =B, in which all marks of 
existence are seen to be empty; 2. the “samadhi of formlessness" 34H — BK, 
in which even the mark of emptiness is destroyed; and 3. the “samadhi of 
actionlessness" $&f'F =k, in which even the doer is not perceived. 
In the Graded Themes these are listed as "the samadhi of examination and 
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reflection" 4% 8i — BE, "the samadhi of reflection without examination" 
ft WC = BK, and “the samadhi of neither reflection nor examination" f 
wi —BK. Unrelated to Chih-i’s categories of the Four Samadhis. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.206c-208a; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 707c25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
16c18-23, 30c16, 59b21-22, 90b1-23, 140c4-6; Graded Themes, 679a20-b12 
see also: three [types of] liberations 


three levels of acquiring erudition = Ev. 

Chn. san hsien wei; san xián wei Jpn. sangen- i 

Frn. les trois degrés (de létat profane extérieur) 

Def: three of the stages of practice prior to becoming an arhat: five contem- 
plations for putting the mind at rest, distinct states of mindfulness, general 
states of mindfulness 

Def-Frn. le degré des cinq attentions de la pensée, le degré des fixations de 
l'attention sur le caractére propre, le degré des fixations de l'attention sur les 
caractéres généraux. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 71c24; Gishü, 74.264b 

see also: seven preparatory stages, five contemplations for putting the mind at 
rest, distinct states of mindfulness, general states of mindfulness 


three levels of erudition and ten noble stages — EE t Œ 

Chn. san hsien shih sheng; san xián shi shéng Jpn. sangen jissho 

Def: in T’ien-t'ai (based on the Jen-wang ching), the three groups of the ten 
stages of the ten abodes, the ten levels of practice, and the ten levels of 
merit transference [not the three levels of acquiring erudition (see above)]; 
and the ten [bodhisattva] bhümi stages. 

Ref. Jen-wang ching, 8.828a1; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 695a23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a8- 
9, 67a15-16, 97C29, 111417, 115a14 

see also: three levels of acquiring erudition, ten stages 


three [lower] ways =% 
Chn. san t'u; san tu Jpn. sanzu 
Def: the three lower destinies of hell, beasts, and hungry ghosts. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17b18 
see also: three evil destinies; ten destinies 


three obstacles = 

Chn. san chang; san zhang Jpn. sansho 

Def: the three obstacles of karmic recompense $88, passionate afflictions # 
M, and karmic deeds 3E. Or, the three obstacles that obstruct the three 
virtuous qualities: [ordinary] ignorance #£44 obstructs the Dharma body; 
attachment to features BUfH obstructs prajfid-wisdom; and non-cognizance 
#4 obstructs liberation. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 701b4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a25-29, 21a7-13, 50b23ff.; 
Hsiao chih-kuan 473b7 

see also: three obstacles and four demonic forces, the three virtuous qualities 
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three obstacles and four demonic forces == DUKE 


Chn. san chang ssu mo; san zhang si mó Jpn. sansho shima 

Def: various obstructions to enlightenment; matters that get in the way of 
cultivating the Buddhist path. The three obstacles are the obstacles of suf- 
fering or karmic recompense $88, the obstacles of passionate afflictions A 
1E, and the obstacle of karmic deeds 3%. The four demonic forces are 
the demons of the skandhas [2 /%, the demons of passionate afflictions ‘AT 
I, the demon of death 7E, and the supernatural demons K+. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15a25-29, sob23ff., 119a3, 129a15 

see also: the threefold path of cyclic samsara, four demonic forces 


three perversions = fj 
Chn. san tao; san dáo Jpn. santo 
Def: three perverted ways of thinking that are “inverted” from that of the 
truth: perverted thoughts, perverted views, and perverted conceptions. 
Ref. Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 12.498b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16c21 


three poisons 2# 

Chn. san tu; san du Jpn. sandoku 

Frn. les trois poisons 

Def: greed, anger, and delusion (ignorance) AAR %—the three general catego- 
ries of the passions and obstacles to enlightenment. In the original Sanskrit 
these are rdga (greed, craving, desirous passion), dvesa (aversion, hate), and 
moha (ignorance, delusion, illusion). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4b25; Graded Themes, 46.667c11-667a4 

see also: greed, anger, and delusion 


three robes =x 

Chn. san i; san yi Jpn. sanne 

Frn. trois habits 

Def: the three robes a monk is allowed to possess: a robe to wear during 
your begging rounds (samgháfi), a robe to wear during ritual ceremonies 
(uttara-dsanga), and a robe for daily wear (antarvasaka). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41c15-16; Hsiao chih-kuan, 463a28 

see also: twelve [rules] for the mendicant 


three thousand realms = FHER 

Chn. san ch'ien shih chieh; san qian shi jié Jpn. sanzen sekai 

Frn. les trois mille mondes 

Def: the "trichiliocosm;' a Buddhist term for the entire universe. The 1000? 
worlds that constitute the domain of the Buddha, often abbreviated to X 
F or =F tt #. 

Def-Frn. Un “dharmadhatu” comporte les dix ainsité; dix "dharmadhatu" en 
comportent donc cent. Un seul “dharmadhatu” comportant en outre les 
neuf autres “dharmadhatu,’ nous avons donc cent “dharmadhatu” et mille 
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ainsités. En outre, un “dharmadhatu” comportant trente sortes de monde, 
cent “dharmadhatu” en comportent donc trois mille. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a-55b; Gishü, 74.272a 

see also: great trichiliocosm 


three thousand realms in a single thought —= F 

Chn. i nien san ch'ien; yi nian sàn qian Jpn. ichinen sanzen 

Frn. de la contemplation de l'univers en une seule opération de pensée 

Def: that the entire expanse of reality is the interpenetration of three thou- 
sand realms, and these three thousand realms of existence are all included 
in a single thought, or a moment of consciousness. The ten realms from 
hell to Buddha interpenetrate each other to give one hundred realms. Each 
of these reams have the ten suchlike characteristics, giving a thousand 
realms. Each of these are characterized by three types of “worlds”: the 
aggregates, the realm of sentient beings, and the lands they occupy, giving 
three thousand realms (not to be confused with the "great trichiliocosm" of 
three thousand realms). 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a5-55b 

see also: inter-inclusiveness of the ten realms, ten suchlike characteristics, 
three types of worlds, great trichiliocosm 


three tracks [of reality] —& 
Chn. san kuei; sàn gui Jpn. sanki 
Def: three aspects of the way things are: the true nature of reality itself Rt 
&L, the wisdom from contemplation that illumines this true nature 88EG $1, 
and the practice that perfects your inherent disposition for wisdom t$. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 685a28-29, 741b7ff. 
see also: threefold Buddha nature 


three turnings =$% [of the Four Noble Truths] 
Chn. san chuan; sadn zhuán Jpn. santen 
Def: . to be distinguished from the general “three turnings of the wheel of 
the Dharma.’ These are the three “turnings” (exhorting, signifying, and 
attesting) Sakyamuni gave in his exposition of the Four Noble Truths. 
Ref. Miscellaneous Agama, 2.104a6-23; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98b5 


three types of bodhisattvas = f$ p 


Chn. san chung pu sa; san zhong pu sa Jpn. sanshu bosatsu 
Def: the three types of bodhisattvas of the Tripitaka, Shared, and Distinct 
Teachings. 


three types of cessation-and-contemplation —f& 1-83 
Chn. san chung chih kuan; san zhong zhi guān Jpn. sanshu shikan 
Def: the three ways to practice cessation-and-contemplation as passed on by 
Chih-i from Hui-ssu and explained by Kuan-ting in his introduction to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. 1. gradual-and-successive (or progressive Wi iX cessation- 
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and-contemplation; 2. variable (or indeterminate) TÆ cessation-and-con- 
templation; 3. perfect-and-sudden Ri cessation-and-contemplation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c-2a 


three [types of] compassion =% 
Chn. san tz'u; sán cí Jpn. sanji 
Def: from the DDB: A number of Mahayana texts, including the 
Mahdaprajndparamitda-sastra, Sutra of Brahmas Net and others, distinguish 
compassion into three types: 

. compassion based on awareness of sentient beings—which takes sentient 
beings as object EME, also written A TARA and HARM. This is the 
first form of compassion generated by ordinary persons, who see all sen- 
tient beings as helpless infants, and who are thus motivated to bring them 
comfort and remove their suffering. This is also the most initial form of 
compassion generated by sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas, 
and is thus also known as minor compassion /}\2&. 

2. compassion based on awareness of the true nature of phenomena i£ f d& 
15, which you experience after realizing the reality of selflessness of phe- 
nomena. This form of compassion, experienced by arhats beyond the stage 
of training #£# and by bodhisattvas at the first ground and above, is also 
known as middling compassion P28. 

3. compassion without distinction 5&£&3&25 is the compassion that arises 
when you have fully abandoned discriminatory thought and realize the 
absolute equality of things. It can only be generated by the buddhas, and is 
therefore known as “great kindness and pity” X3X& X35 (Skt. mahà-maitri- 
maha-karuna), great compassion, X X&L, etc. 

These three types are known in the Ta chih tu lun as —f&353E, —$&3525, —f& 
IRS, or simply —&&. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.350b26; Fa-hua hstian-i, 774a26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 125b8 


à 


three [types of] concentrations =%# 
Chn. san ting; san ding Jpn. sanjo 
Def: three types of concentration: superior, middling, and inferior; categories 
expounded in the Mahaparinirvàána Sutra. 
Ref. Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, 769b12-20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 51a10 


three types of human and heavenly beings — f£ AUX 

Chn. san chung jen t'ien; san zhóng rén tian Jpn. sanshu ninten 

Frn. ces trois catégories d'hommes et de dieux 

Def: in the Ta chih tu lun, the three types of heavenly beings are the "titled 
(named) heavenly beings" ZK (earthly kings and princes), "born heavenly 
beings" ^E X (gods such as Indra and Brahma), and the "pure heavenly 
beings" i$*X (arhats, pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas). Perhaps the three 
types of human beings are Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas? 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.112b28-c2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41a11 
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three [types of] liberation =[f@) RR 

Chn. san [chung] chieh t'uo; sàn [zhóng] jié tuo Jpn. san[shu]-gedatsu 

Def: three types of liberation corresponding to the three virtuous qualities of 
a Buddha: liberation as the purity of means 7; f&i$ 8l; liberation as per- 
fect purity Hli#/# fit; and liberation as the [fundamental] nature of purity 
TERAK. The Graded Themes lists the three as liberation as emptiness 2, 
formlessness $&4H, and actionlessness #1F (the same as the “three kinds of 
samadhi”). 

Ref. Commentary to the Vimalakirti Sūtra, 38.553c2; Chin-kuang-ming 
hsüan-i, 39.3b23-c1; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 21a1-7, 30c18, 43b18, 10465, 114c9, 
116c20, 136b23, 140b19; Graded Themes, 683ag-b10o 

see also: three virtuous qualities, three kinds of samadhi 


three [types of passionate] bonds — f& 
Chn. san chieh; san jié Jpn. sanketsu 
Def: three types of passionate afflictions that are severed by one who attains 
the fruit of the stream-enterer: the bonds of mistaken views 5144 (namely, 
the view of a Self), the bonds of attachment to the precepts JI ss, and the 
bonds of doubt EEf&. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 682a20; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 69218, 79212, 80a28 


three [types of] suffering =% 

Chn. san ku; san ku Jpn. sanku 

Skt. tri-duhkhata 

Def: suffering from coming in contact with that which is unpleasant, suffer- 
ing from losing that which is pleasant or dear, and the suffering you feel 
from experiencing the constant change of this phenomenal world; also, the 
"suffering of suffering” 474, the “suffering of destruction" 4874, and the 
"suffering of activity" {Ti (samskara-duhkha). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720c15-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 93c8-10, 138b20 


three types of worlds = f& tt fiij 

Chn. san chung shih chien; san zhong shi jian Jpn. sanshu seken 

Frn. les trois sortes de monde 

Def: an analysis (from the Ta-chih-tu lun) of the phenomenal world in terms 
of three categories: the worlds of the five aggregates AIt], the world of 
sentient beings 7K/E tt Hi, and the world of the lands Bd + tt f]. 

Def-Frn. Les trois sortes de monde du Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, qui 
sont le monde des étres (ou des dénominations), le monde des cinq agré- 
gats, et le monde des pays. 

Ref. Ta-chih-tu lun, 25.546c2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 52c-53a, 55a26 


three unconditioned [dharmas] = #4 


Chn. san wu wei; sān wú wéi Jpn. san mui 
Def: three “things” that are unchanging and unconditioned: unconditioned 
empty space (ākāśa) jd =f, unconditioned chosen extinction [that is, 
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nirvana] (pratisamkhyda-nirodha) $$3&3&*3, and unconditioned unchosen 
extinction (apratisamkhya-nirodha) JETER EE ES. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 724a4; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 63a12, 135b25 


three vehicles =% 
Chn. san cheng; san chéng Jpn. sanjo 
Frn. les trois véhicules 
Skt. triyana 
Def: the ways of the sravaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva, in contrast to 
the one single vehicle of the ekayàna. 
Def-Frn. les auditeurs, les pratyekabuddha, et les bodhisattva 
see also: One Vehicle 


three virtuous qualities = f& 

Chn. san te; sàn dé Jpn. santoku 

Frn. les trois qualités 

Def: the three ideal qualities of a Buddha: the Dharma body #3, 
prajrid-wisdom #7, and liberation f#ii. 

Def-Frn. la délivrance, la sagesse, et le corps de Loi 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 711b5-25; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20b21-21a17, 22c5-23c12, 
126c20; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.779c10 

see also: three obstacles, three wisdoms 


three wisdoms =% 

Chn. san chih; sàn zhi Jpn. sanchi 

Frn. des trois sagesses 

Def: the three wisdoms explained in the Ta chih tu lun: "all-wisdom" or 
omniscience (sarvajnata — YJ% ), the wisdom of the path (marga-anvaya- 
jriatà 38849), and universal wisdom (sarva-àkàra-jfiatà, sarvajfiatà — 9JT& 
#7). In T’ien-tai, these three wisdoms correspond to the three perceptions 
of emptiness, conventionality, and the Middle. 

Def-Frn. lomniscience, la science de l'aspect des chemins ou sagesse portant 
sur les différentes méthodes de salut, la science de tous les aspects. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.257c-260c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 713-714c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
10b16, 20b-c, 55c 

see also: omniscience, wisdom of the path, universal wisdom 


threefold Buddha nature = Htt 

Chn. san yin fo hsing; san yin fó xing Jpn. sanin bussho 

Frn. les trois causes de la nature de buddha 

Def: the three causes for attaining Buddhahood. The potential to attain 
Buddhahood, analyzed as having three aspects: the “direct cause” 1E, that 
all beings are endowed with the nature of Buddhahood by their participa- 
tion in reality; the “completing cause” 7 W, the wisdom that illumines this 
nature; and “the conditional causes" &&[X, the practices or conditions that 
bring about wisdom. 
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Def-Frn. les causes principales, les causes de compréhension, les causes sec- 
ondaires or conditions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 98b19, 126c13ff. 


threefold cessation = i- 

Chn. san chih; san zhi Jpn. sanshi 

Frn. les trois quiescence 

Def: 1. cessation as (the realization of) the essence of true reality (as empty of 
substantial Being) 88K IL, 2. cessation as (the realization of conventional) 
means that arise through conditions HIER], and 3. cessation as putting 
an end to both extremes of discriminatory conceptualizations £8. — 447 5l] i- 

Def-Frn. la quiescence pénétrant la substance de l'authentique; la quiescence 
expédientielle qui se conforme à son objet; la quiescence qui met fin aux 
discriminations des deux extrémes. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24a2-bs, 104b18-22, 131b3-9 

see also: threefold contemplation, threefold truth 


threefold contemplation — $8 

Chn. san kuan; sàn guan Jpn. sangan 

Frn. les trois contemplations 

Def: Chih-i's teaching of the threefold process of contemplation, based on the 
same pattern as the threefold truth: to realize the emptiness of all things, to 
realize the conventional reality of all things, and to realize the simultane- 
ous emptiness and conventional reality of all things. Specifically, the three 
are: 1. the contemplation of the two truths — fi, or “entering emptiness 
from conventionality" RA 22; 2. the contemplation of equality ^ESEIL, or 
"entering conventionality from emptiness” t€2¢ A I&R, and 3. the contempla- 
tion of the truth of supreme meaning and the Middle Way FES- RE. 

Def-Frn. passe de la conditionnalité à la vacuité a nom contemplation des 
deux vérités; passer de la vacuité à la conditionnalité a nom contemplation 
dégalité; la contemplation de la vérité primordiale de la Voie médiane. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 24b5-25c13, 104b18-22, 131b3-9 

see also: threefold cessation, threefold truth 


threefold contemplation in a single thought — 5 — $8 

Chn. i hsin san kuan; yi xin san guan Jpn. isshin sangan, küge isshin kan 

Frn. de contemplation de la vacuité et de la conditionnalité dans la méme 
pensée 

Def: to realize simultaneously the three aspects of truth, i.e., emptiness, 
conventional existence, and the Middle. To understand the middle way 
between the extremes of a one-sided understanding of emptiness or con- 
ventional existence. The simultaneous contemplation and realization of 
emptiness and conventional reality. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688a14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 87b8ff.; Gishü, 74.281b 

see also: threefold contemplation 
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threefold path of cyclic samsara —3& 

Chn. san tao; sàn dào Jpn. sando 

Def: suffering (karmic retribution), the passionate afflictions, and karma; one 
way to explain the misery of the human condition—our passionate defile- 
ments produce karma, karma leads to suffering, suffering gives birth to 
further passionate afflictions, and so on in a non-ending cycle. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 685a29-b1, 711b3-24; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11016-1224, 
29Cc28-29, 126c18, 128b23 

see also: three obstacles 


threefold truth =3 
Chn. san ti; san di Jpn. santai 
Frn. des trois vérités 
Def: the three aspects of reality or truth as emptiness, conventional existence, 
and the Middle Way. The basic theoretical structure of Chih-is T’ien-tai 
teachings and practices. 
Def-Frn. le vacuité, la conditionnalité, la médiane 
see also: threefold contemplation, threefold cessation 
Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 682a24, 704c16-705a, 713b6; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b17, 
28b15-29a7, 37c9-11, 41a4-42a6 
threefold truth is fully included in a single moment of thought —2-Db A=: 
Chn. i nien hsin chung chii tsu san ti; yi nian xin zhong ju zu san di 
Jpn. ichinen shinchà gusoku santai 
Def: or “within a single thought of the mind is included the threefold truth’; 
one of the classic statements of T’ien-t'ai thought. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16b22 
see also: threefold truth 


time of the snake SPR} 

Chn. yü chung shih; yú zhong shi Jpn. guchü ji 

Frn. ensoleillement 

Def: around 10:00 a.m. or mid-morning. In the five periods 7: of the 
T’ien-t’ai classification of teachings, the time of day analogous to the fourth 
Prajfià period. The first period (the teaching of the Avatamsaka Sūtra) is 
like the time of the sunrise which illuminates the highest mountain peaks. 
The second Deer Park period is like later after sunrise when the sun shines 
into deep valleys. The third period (the Vaipulya teachings) is like breakfast 
time, that is, the hour of the dragon (7:00 to 9:00 a.m.). The final period 
(the teaching of the Lotus and Nirvana Sütras) is like high noon when no 
shadows are cast. 

Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775a25, 774c13-776a5 

see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 


transcendent realm Hitt [Hj 
Chn. cku shih chien; chi shi jian Jpn. shusseken 
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Frn. extra-mondaine 

Skt. lokottara 

Def: the realm of experience dwelt in by those who have transcended the 
delusions and passions of the worldly realm. 

Def-Frn. le domaine propre de buddha et, en général, la dimension ou lon 
accede une fois libéré des passions; cest le contraire de “monde.” 

see also: worldly realm 


Transcendent [Samadhi £i &( — Bk] 

Chn. chao yüeh [san mei]; chao yué [san mèi] Jpn. choetsu [zanmai] 

Def: the samadhis of a Buddha or bodhisattva that do not gradually and 
progressively advance through various levels of trance (such as the four 
dhyanas), but transcends all samadhis in a quantum leap, such as through 
the use of the “Lion of Resolute Speed Samadhi.” Graded Themes discusses 
it in terms of a transcendent “entering” and “leaving” of samadhi. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719a2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30c2, 123c10; Graded Themes, 
679c5-680a10 

see also: Lion of Resolute Speed [Samadhi] 


treasure-torch dharani WEKE 
Chn. pao chii tuo luo ni; báo ju tuo luo ni Jpn. hoto dharani 
Def: A dharani expounded in The Great Collection of Sutras. Some of the 
verses read: 
Separating far from all passionate afflictions, 
With pure, undefiled truth. 
This mind is able to create a great ray of light; 
This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 
Physical, verbal, and conscious actions are all quiescent, 
Like the pure light of the autumn moon. 
The cultivation of a great compassionate mind and equanimity; 
This is called the treasure-torch dharani... 
Accepting and singly remembering the four mindfulnesses, 
Diligently obtaining the four proper endeavors, 
And being adorned with the four supranormal powers; 
This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 
Perfecting the five [good] roots and the five powers, 
So that all the evil winds [of passions] are immobile, 
And cultivating the supreme seven components of awakening; 
This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 
Perfecting the two wings of samadhi and wisdom, 
Soaring over the level eightfold right paths, 
And facing supreme wisdom and liberation; 
This is called the treasure-torch dharani. 
Ref. The Great Collection of Sutras (Samnipata Sutra), 13.25c9-26b12; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 41b2, 88a8, 121a18-19 
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Tripitaka Teachings [= Rž 

Chn. [san] tsang chiao; [sàn] zang jiào Jpn. [san]zokyo 

Frn. la doctrine de trois Corbeilles 

Def: the first of the four types of teachings in the T'ien-tai doctrinal classifi- 
cation scheme. "Tripitaka" refers to the threefold collection of sütra, abhi- 
dharma, and vinaya of the Hinayàna, which teach only how to escape this 
triple world of suffering. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 688a23ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 61b28; Gishü, 74.263b 

see also: fourfold teachings 


triple body [of the Buddha] — & 


Chn. san sheng; san shen Jpn. sanshin 

Frn. des trois corps de buddha 

Skt. trikaya 

Def: the Dharma body iX: &, the manifestation or response body FÉ Zr, and the 
body of recompense or transformation body #4. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 114c19-21 


triple karma = 

Chn. san chieh mo; san jié mo Jpn. san katsuma 

Skt. jfiapti-caturthena karmana 

Def: a triple reading of a paper explaining one’s purpose, either at an ordina- 
tion ceremony or in confessing a heinous transgression. The DDB, however, 
has: “A ritual ceremony connected with vinaya which occurs during ordi- 
nation ceremonies or the dealing with repentance for crimes committed. 
An announcement is first made to the assembly and after that a motion is 
put to a vote three times." 

Ref. Vinaya in Four Parts, 22.571a26, 994a18-19; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1a17 

see also: fourfold motions [of the ordination ceremony] 


triple refuge =% 
Chn. san kuei; san gui Jpn. sanki 


Def: to take refuge in the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 
Ref. Graded Themes, 46.670b5-c4 


triple transformation of the earth =# T- FH 
Chn. san pien tu t'ien; san bian tù tián Jpn. sanpen doden 
Def: for a bodhisattva of the Shared Teachings to, at the sixth bodhisattva 
stage, make a vow to be reborn in the triple world to save sentient beings. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 694c20, 751c10; Gishü, 74.271c 


triple world =% 
Chn. san shieh; san jie Jpn. sankai 
Frn. les trois mondes 
Def: this triple world of our experience, consisting of the realm of desires $& 
F, the realm of form f F, and the formless realm #f #. 
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Def-Frn. une terre pour lensemble du monde de désir, quatre terres pour le 
monde de la forme, correspondant aux quatre degrés de méditation, quatre 
pour le monde de l'absence de forme, correspondant aux quatre dyatana. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c9 


true cultivation RS 
Chn. chen hsiu; zhen xiü Jpn. shinshu 
Frn. pratiques véritables 
Def: true, insightful, intuitive practice, in contrast to preparatory practices 
based on successive contemplation of conditions. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 82b26-c10, 87a11, 117b18 
see also: deliberate [conditioned] cultivation 


true nature tt 

Chn. shih hsing; shí xing Jpn. jisshd 

Frn. la nature réalle 

Def: the nature of reality, namely the potential to attain Buddhahood. 
Another name for "Buddha nature.” One of the three definitions of "nature" 
given in the exposition of nature as the second of the "ten suchlikes" in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan. In terms of the threefold truth, this meaning corre- 
sponds to the Middle. 

Def-Frn. le sens de nature réalle, ou principielle, qui est un autre nom de la 
nature de buddha. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a21-26 

see also: unchanging nature, individual nature, Buddha nature 


truly real RE 
Chn. chen shih; zhen shí Jpn. shinjitsu 
Frn. réelle 
Def: one of the compounds used by Chih-i to designate the inexpressible 
reality as-it-is. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 1c24 


twelve dhyana meditations + —if& 
Chn. shih erh chan; shi ér chan Jpn. junizen 
Def: the four dhyana stages l'UX&; the four concentrations on emptiness JU# 
fi 7% —the emptiness of dharma-marks #48, of non-existence #%, of own- 
being Hi, and of other-being fhi#; and the four boundless demeanors P4 
E-L (brahmavihara; of friendliness, compassion, joy, and equanimity). 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 786c14; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3a6, 11928; Liu miao fa men, 
459bs. 
twelve [sense] entrances T — A 
Chn. shih erh ju; shi èr rù Jpn. juninyu 
Skt. āyatana 
Def: the six sense organs (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind) and six sense 
objects (visible form, sound, smells, tastes, touch, dharmas). 
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Ref. Graded Themes, 26.665c20-666b18 
see also: eighteen realms 


twelve types of breathing T — &. 

Chn. shih erh hsi; shí ér xi Jpn. junisoku 

Def: twelve types of breaths or breathing associated with meditation, espe- 
cially with healing disease by counting and regulating the breath: that is, 1. 
upper Ł, 2. lower F, 3. scorched £, 4. full i, 5. increasing and growing t% 
fe, 6. decreasing and extinguishing WÑ, 7. cold 7, 8. hot 7€, 9. rushed &, 
10. maintained $$, 11. harmonious 4i], and 12. supplemental 1$. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 109a4ff. 


twelvefold causes and conditions (conditioned arising) t= Ae (1#) 

Chn. shih erh yin yüan (yüan chi); shi èr yin yuan (yuan qi) 

Jpn. juni innen (engi) 

Frn. les douze relations de causalite 

Def: the twelvefold cycle of causes and conditions that make up the human 
condition: ignorance $}, volitional activity {T, consciousness iik, name- 
and-form % €, the six senses 7\ A, contact fj, experience (sensation) ^, 
passion €, grasping W, existence Æ, birth ^E, and decay-and-death EE. 
Also called “twelvefold wheel" 1- —$& (Mo-ho chih-kuan, 29c27). 

Def-Frn. l'ignorance, les constructions psychiques, la conscience, le non- 
forme, les six facultés sensorielles, la prise de contact, les sensations, la soif, 
l'appropriation, lexistence, la naissance, la vieillesse et la mort 

Ref. Graded Themes, 684a3-685a29; Gishü, 74.273b-274a 


twelvefold [rules] for mendicants + —9REE 
Chn. shih erh tuo t'uo; shí èr tou tud Jpn. juni zuda 
Frn. les douze modes de vie ascétique 
Skt. dhutanga 
Def: Ascetic rules that a monk may choose to follow, though not necessarily 
all at the same time. The Vinaya texts are not in agreement as to the content 
of these twelve rules. NAKAMURA (803), gives the following list: 
. using clothing made from rags 
2. limiting your clothing to three robes (one robe for use during begging 
rounds, for during ceremonial duties, and for daily use) 
3. always begging for your meals 
4. not taking any extra meals 
5. restricting yourself to one seated meal a day 
6. restricting yourself to one one meal a day 
7 
8 
9 


rer] 


. staying in a secluded place 
. Sitting in meditation on a mound 
. Sitting in meditation under a tree 
10. sitting in meditation on open ground 
11. sitting in various places 
12. sitting in meditation constantly without laying down. 
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Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.538b; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 41c15 
see also: three garments 
twelvefold scriptures + — 857: 

Chn. shih erh pu fa; shi er bu fa Jpn. junibuhd 

Def: In the Mahayana, the complete collection of the Buddhist canon. The 
order varies in different texts; NAKAMURA (658) lists them as follows: sutra, 
geya (verses), gathd (verse part of a discourse), nidāna (historical narra- 
tives), itivrttaka (activities in past lives), jataka (past lives of the Buddha), 
abhuta-dharma (Buddhas miraculous acts), avadāna (parables), upadesa 
(legends), udana (teachings offered by the Buddha without prompting), 
vaipulya (expansive teachings), and vyakarana (prophesies). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 754b9-11; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 32c23-24 

see also: ninefold scriptures 


twenty types of [mistaken] views of the body — t #4 Fi 

Chn. erh shih chung sheng chien; ér shi zhong shen jian 

Jpn. niju-shu shin-ken 

Def: Chan-jan (BT-III, 535) points out that different texts give various inter- 
pretations for this category. Ikeda (Kenkyüchüshaku-hen, 368) gives the 
interpretation that there are four mistaken views associated with each of 
the five skandhas, that is, 1. the self is smaller yet included in the skandhas, 
2. the self is larger yet within the skandhas, 3. the self and the skandhas are 


overlapping and the same, and 4. the self exists outside the skandhas. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 67b10-11 


twenty types of wisdom — T & 

Chn. erh shih chih; ér shí zhi Jpn. niju-chi 

Def: twenty kinds of wisdom explained in detail in the section on "the 
subtlety of wisdom" in Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i. In short, there are seven 
wisdoms of the Tripitaka Teachings, five wisdoms of the Shared Teachings, 
four wisdoms of the Distinct Teachings, and four wisdoms of the Perfect 
Teaching. The twelve wisdoms of the Tripitaka and Shared Teachings are 
encompassed by the contemplation of emptiness, the four wisdoms of the 
Distinct Teachings are encompassed by the contemplation of conventional- 
ity, and the four wisdoms of the Perfect Teaching are encompassed by the 
contemplation of the Middle. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 33.707a-715b (709b9-c9); Mo-ho chih-kuan, 30b11 
twenty-five means [of preparations for the practice of cessation-and- 
contemplation] — T 7; f& 

Chn. érh shih wu fang pien; èr shi wù fang bian Jpn. nijugo hoben 

Frn. vingt-cing expédients 

Def: Five categories of five matters to be taken care of or put under control in 

order to prepare for serious cultivation of contemplation: 
1. prepare five conditions Hf: keep the precepts, prepare a minimum of 
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food and clothing, dwell in a quiet and secluded place, put an end to all 
mundane responsibilities, and approach a “good friend.” 

2. renounce (restrain, rebuke, control) the sensual desires ili] z: 8k of form, 
sound, scent, taste, and touch. 

3. reject the five impediments 3€ 7: = of greed, anger, lethargy, shame, and 
doubt. 

4. regulate 85715 your diet, sleep, body, breathing, and mind. 

5. undertake five supplementary practices 17 Hi with regard to desires, dili- 
gence, mindfulness, skillful wisdom, and single-mindedness. 

Def-Frn. la réunion des cinq conditions, le domptage des cinq désirs, 
l'abandon des cinq enveloppes, ou obscurcissements, les cinq mises en 
ordre, la pratique des cinq méthodes. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 35c1-48c21; Hsiao chih-kuan, 462a-466c; Ts'u-ti chan- 
men, 46.483c-491b 


twenty-five realms existence [in samsara] — 1-378 

Chn. érh shih wu yu; ér shi wit you Jpn. nijugo u 

Skt. pafica-vimsati-bhava 

Def: the four continents (north, south, east, and west) P4}, the four evil des- 
tinies 03.88 (hell, beast, preta, asura), the six heavenly realms of desire 7x 
SK X, the Brahma heaven KR, the four dhyana stages IFEK, the four 
heavenly realms of emptiness HÆK, the heavenly realm of no-thought 
Sit TX, and the five heavenly realms of the non-returner (anágamin) LAE 
X. According to Hurvitz, "The total figure 25 is arrived at by adding up the 
Four Continents (4), the Four Evil Reincarnations (4), the Six God-Worlds 
of the Sphere of Desire (6), the Brahmaloka (1), the Four Dhyana Stages 
(4), the Four Stages of the Sphere of Formlessness (4), the Heaven of No- 
Thought (1), and the Worlds of the Anagamin (1) 
The pps has: The division of the three realms that sentient beings trans- 
migrate through into twenty-five sub-realms. In the desire realm there are 
fourteen existences, in the form realm there are seven existences, and in the 
formless realm, four existences. The twenty-five are grouped into the four 
evil destinies 43818, the four continents PU, the six heavens of desire 7\ 
X, the four meditation heavens PUR X, the heaven of the five pure abodes 
T.iff& XK, and the four spheres of the formless realm PU2E KER. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 720c17ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 130c14-23, 139226; Hurvitz, 
Chih-i, 339-42 

twenty-five samadhis — T 31 —B& 

Chn. erh shih wu san mei; èr shi wù sàn mèi Jpn. nijágo sanmai 

Def: a list of samadhis from the Mahdparinirvana Sūtra; each samadhi allows 
you to overcome one of the twenty-five states of samsaric existence. 

Ref. Mahdaparinirvana Sūtra, 12.690b2-23; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 72104-22213; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15b10, 74c28; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.755c29-758b28 

see also: twenty-five realms of existence 
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twenty-seven levels of the wise and the noble Zt tHE 
Chn. erh shih ch'i hsien sheng; er shí qi xián shéng 
Jpn. nijunana kensho 
Def: a classification of levels of attainment from the Cheng-shih lun. 
Ref. Cheng-shih lun, 32.245¢3-246c18; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 727c10, 733a5; Mo-ho 
chih-kuan, 30b29 


twenty-three scholars [of the Liang] Zt =% 
Chn. erh shih san chia; èr shi sàn jiā Jpn. niju-san ke 
Frn. vingt-trois religieux 
Def: a group, presided over by Prince Chao-ming of the Liang dynasty, that 
carried on a famous debate (around AD 520 or 521) on the meaning of the 
two truths. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 702b10; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 26c17 


two [aspects of] emptiness ZŒ 
Chn. erh kung; èr kong Jpn. nikū 
Def: the two “emptinesses” of self and dharmas or phenomena; that there 
is no substantial self, but also that all phenomena are empty and without 
substantial existence. In the Mo-ho chih-kuan, also another way to explain 
the first two aspects (emptiness and conventionality) of the threefold truth: 
“The contemplation of the Middle Way and supreme meaning: the first 
contemplation [involves attaining insight concerning] the emptiness of 
conventional existence, that is, the emptiness of samsara. The next contem- 
plation [involves attaining insight concerning] the emptiness of emptiness, 
that is, the emptiness of nirvana. Thus both extremes are negated. This is 
called the contemplation of two [aspects] of emptiness as a way of [skillful] 
means in order to attain an encounter with the Middle Way. 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 801c7-8; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24c23, 76c26 
two extremes —# 
Chn. erh pien; èr bian Jpn. nihen 
Def: the two extremes to be avoided to realize the Middle way; the two 
extremes of hedonism or asceticism, the extreme views that either 
the self is eternal or that the self does not exist, that of eternalism or 


annihilationism, and so forth. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c11 


two methods of contemplating emptiness 


Def: to realize emptiness by analyzing dharmas (the method of the Tripitaka 
Teachings), and to realize emptiness by direct insight into their essential 
nature (the method of the Shared Teachings). 


see also: analyze [phenomena] and realize emptiness, essential emptiness 
two obstacles — fi 


Chn. erh chang; èr zhàng Jpn. nisho 
Frn. deux obstacles 
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Skt. klesa-jfieya-àvarana 

Def: the obstacles to attaining perfect enlightenment: 1. the obstacle of passion- 
ate afflictions (klesa-avarana) and 2. the wisdom obstacle (jfieya-avarana). 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 714a15; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 61c15, 85¢5 

see also: obstacle of passionate afflictions, wisdom obstacle 


two truths — iif 
Chn. erh ti; ér di Jpn. nitai 
Frn. les deux vérités 
Def: the real and mundane truths. 
Def-Frn. la supréme et la vulgaire vérités 
Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 702a13-704c16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 24b5-c1, 28b15-29a7; 
Gishü 274a-276c 
see also: mundane truth; real truth 


U 


Udraka EUR E H 


Chn. yii tuo lan fu; yu tou lan fu Jpn. Utsuzuranhotsu 

Def: Udraka Ramaputra, Sakyamuni’s yoga master during his practice lead- 
ing up to enlightenment, though Sakyamuni eventually left him to devote 
himself to extreme asceticism. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 25.189a1ff.; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20a22, 40c11 


ultimate identity 72328 

Chn. chiu ching chi; jit jing ji Jpn. kukyo-soku 

Frn. l'identité absolue 

Def: the sixth level of the Six Identities. The level of realization when both 
wisdom and severance of passions are perfected and the three virtuous 
qualities are completely manifested. 

Def-Frn. muni de la sagesse et des suppressions parfaites, on manifeste 
totalement les trois qualités 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686226; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b12-13 

see also: Six Identities 


ultimately empty and quiescent #3 7E 
Chn. pi ching kung chi; bi jing kong ji Jpn. hikyo kujyaku ? 
Def: the true nature of all phenomena, including avaricious desires 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 757b17; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 15c23-24, 18a15; Hsiao chih- 
kuan, 468a10-—469a12 
unchanging nature #cx tt 
Chn. pu kai hsing; bu gai xing Jpn. fukaisho 
Frn. la nature d’immuable 
Def: “nature” as characteristics that do not change; the characteristics 
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particular to each specific type. One of the three definitions of "nature" 
given in the exposition of nature as the second of the "ten suchlikes" in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan. In terms of the threefold truth, this meaning 
corresponds to emptiness. 

Def-Frn. le sense de nature ne pouvant changer 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 53a21-26 

see also: individual nature, true nature 


undetermined (variable) teachings 7.72 $X 

Chn. pu ting chiao; bu ding jiào Jpn. fujokyo 

Frn. l'enseignement indéterminé 

Def: for each member of an audience to receive a teaching from the Buddhas 
sermon, each according to his/her own capacity. One of the four methods of 
teaching in the T'ien-tai “Five Periods and Eight Teachings” classification. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 754b2; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b29; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c9 

see also: four teachings according to method 


undying [ignorance][, the consciousness of] f: [5 B3][s&s] 

Chn. wu mo [wu ming][shih]; wú mo [wu míng][shí] 

Jpn. mubotsu [mumyo][shiki] 

Skt. alaya[-vijfiána] 

Def: "[the consciousness of ignorance which does] not sink or become 
extinct.” A Chinese translation of alaya (the "store consciousness"; álaya 
means "store" or "container" [as in Himalaya mountains, the "store of 
snow |), which interprets the term as a-laya (“not-dying”). A function of 
the alaya-consciousness is to "gather and support all the seeds of undying 
ignorance." 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 699c15, 744b21; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 54a26 


Uninterrupted Samadhi $&[8 — B 
Chn. wu chien san mei; wú jiàn san mèi Jpn. muken-zanmai 
Def: a state of concentration achieved within the level of "supreme in the 
world”; to contemplate non-arising and understand that both inner self and 
outer objects are empty. 
Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 348c18-25; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 719c26; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
71C29-72415 
unique qualities [of the Buddha] FHE 
Chn. pu kung fa; bu gong fa Jpn. fuga ho 
Skt. avenika-(buddha-)dharma 
Def: characteristics that are unique to the Buddha; the standard list has eighteen. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b29, 301 
see also: eighteen unique qualities of the Buddha 
universal giving ie fi 
Chn. pien shih; bian shi Jpn. hense 
Def: a characteristic of the Buddha (or Dharma) in acting with merciful com- 
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passion toward all beings in response to their respective capacity to receive. 
A gloss based on the meaning of the Chinese characters, but originally the 
compound was a transliteration of siddhanta (methods of instruction). 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686c19, 687a11; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 5a7 

see also: stimulus and response, siddhanta 


univeral wisdom — 0E% 

Chn. i-ch'ieh-chung chih; yi qié zhóng zhi Jpn. issai shuchi 

Frn. la science de tous les aspects 

Skt. sarvajnajnata, sarva-akara-jnata 

Def: one of the “three wisdoms.’ The ultimate wisdom of a Buddha, who is 
fully and correctly aware of all things. A translation of the Chinese (Ng) 
would be “the wisdom of both universality and particularity.” In terms of 
the threefold truth, this is the wisdom of the Middle. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 257c-260c; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 713c19-715b4; Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, 20b26-c8, 28b28-c15 

see also: omniscience, wisdom of the path 


unsolicited friend ES A 
Chn. pu ch'ing yu; büqingyóu Jpn. fuseiyu 
Frn. un ami non invité 
Def: one who becomes a friend of all beings without being asked or solicited. 
Ref. Sūtra of Immeasurable Life, 12.266b19; Srimaladevi Sūtra, 12.218b17; 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, 40b20 


upholding the precepts in deed Fik 
Chn. shih chieh; shi jie Jpn. jikai 
Frn. lobservance des commandements «de la moralité> phénoménaux 
Def: the actual keeping and upholding of the precepts, in contract to uphold- 
ing the precepts in principle (through the cultivation of contemplation). 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 37c19ff. 
see also: upholding the precepts in principle 
upholding the precepts in principle £i 
Chn. li chieh; It jié Jpn. rikai 
Frn. lobservance des commandements «de la moralité> principiels 
Def: the upholding of the precepts in principle (through the cultivation of 
contemplation), in contrast to the actual keeping and upholding of the 
precepts in deed 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 37c25ff. 
see also: upholding the precepts in deed 


upright behavior Xx 
Chn. wei i; wéi yi Jpn. igi 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 36c15, 66b23 
see also: noble demeanor; four proper activities 
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V 


Vaipulya Period 7; Ej 
Chn. fang teng shih; fang déng shí Jpn. hodo-ji 
Frn. la période des sütra développés 
Def: according to the T'ien-t'ai five-period classification scheme, the 
Mahayana teachings preached by the Buddha in the eight years after teach- 
ing the Agamas at Deer Park. Vaipulya means "extensive" or “broad.” 
Def-Frn. dura huit ans et le Buddha y précha les principaux sütra du grand 
Véhicule. Les quatre doctrines selon la nature de lenseignement (voir plus 
bas) y sont représentées à des degrés vaiables de pureté. L'intention du 
Buddha au cours de cette période est damener ses auditeurs à des concep- 
tions plus élevées en leur faisant prendre conscience de l'insuffisance de 
lenseignement du petit Véhicule présenté lors de la période précédente 
et de l'existence d'un niveau plu haut de la réalité; ce passage est exprimé 
par des expressions telles que "mépris pour le petit et admiration pour le 
grand, “rabaissement du partiel et exaltation du parfait,” "honte du petit 
et aspiration au grand.” C'est donc une période de “discrédit,” des trois 
Corbeilles, oú apparait une "confiance mutuelle, entre le Buddha et ses 
auditeurs. 
Ref. Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c11 
see also: Five Periods and Eight Teachings 
Vaipulya [Samadhi] 7; &[—8BK] 
Chn. fang teng [san-mei]; fang déng [san mèi] Jpn. hodo [zanmai] 
Skt. vaipulya-samadhi 
Def: a repentance ritual based on the Great Vaipulya Dharani Sūtra, con- 
sisting of chanting the Mo-ho tan-ch’ih to-lo-ni ER iF SERIE (* Maha- 
dhahana-dharani— “Great Dharani for Overcoming Evil and Upholding 
the Good,’ or “Great Dharani for Subduing [the demon] Dandara") as 
one circumambulates a Buddha image or altar, repenting of your inad- 
equacies, and then retreating to sit in contemplation; this is one of the 
methods taught by Chih-i under the heading of both-walking-and-sitting 
Samadhi. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1b21, 13a29-14a5; Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T no. 
1940), 46.943-949 
see also: both-walking-and-sitting Samadhi, Maha tán-chih dharani 
Vairocana ja $35 
Chn. lu she na; lu shé na Jpn. rushana 
Skt. Vairocana 
Def: The Buddha who preached the Avatamsaka Sutra. In contrast to 
the interpretation of Vairocana as dharmakáya and Sakyamuni as 
nirmanakaya, T'ien-t'ai teaches that this Vairocana is a sambhogakaya who 
dwells on the thousand-petaled lotus pedestal in the Pure Land. Vairocana 
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as dharmakaya is written with different characters: UK & 3D. The original 
Sanskrit name is the same for both. 

Ref. Fa-hua hstian-i, 734018; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.774c21 

Vajra Samadhi £M] — Bk 

Chn. chin kang san mei; jin gang san mèi Jpn. kongó zanmai 

Skt. vajra-samadhi 

Def: an “adamantine (diamond-like) samadhi”; a meditative absorption 
achieved toward the end of the path of cultivation (bhavanamarga), which 
catalyzes the final experience of enlightenment. The process of abandon- 
ment, which can destroy even the subtlest and most persistent of delusional 
fetters. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 729a16; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1c4, 84a23-26, 118c11; Chüeh- i 
san-mei, 46.622b13 

see also: Sarangama Samadhi 


variable (indeterminate) cessation-and-contemplation 7E IE $8 

Chn. pu ting chih-kuan; bu ding zhi guan Jpn. fujo shikan 

Frn. l'indéterminée Quiétude et Contemplation 

Def: one of the three ways of practicing cessation-and-contemplation; to 
practice various methods without any fixed agenda or without advancing 
through pre-determined stages. The kind of practice taught by Chih-i in his 
Liu-miao fa-men, T no. 1917, 46.548-555. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 3c15-16 

see also: gradual-and-successive cessation-and-contemplation, perfect-and- 
sudden cessation-and-contemplation 


verbal identity 4 FEN 

Chn. ming tzu chi; míng zi jí Jpn. myoji-soku 

Frn. l'identité de dénomination 

Def: the second level of the Six Identities. The level of realization attained by 
hearing the verbal teaching of the Buddha Dharma. 

Def-Frn. qu'ils en prennent connaissance gráce à la doctrine (du Buddha) et 
cest l'identité de dénomination. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 686a24, 810c11-12; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 10b12-24; Gishü, 
74.267b 

see also: Six Identities 


[deluded] views and attitudes (thoughts, emotions, conceptions) FETA) X] 

Chn. chien ssu (fan nao) (huo); jian si (fan náo) (huò) 

Jpn. kenji (bonno) [waku] 

Frn. des égarenents des vues et pensées 

Def: holding deluded views and deluded thoughts (or emotions, conceptions, 
attitudes), the two types of passionate attachments in this triple world. To 
mistakenly discriminate objects of consciousness and the things of this 
world, and being attached to mistaken views of the self and other extreme 
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views; to analyze things and have mistaken attitudes or conceptions con- 
cerning them. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 67b29; Ssu-chiao-i 775216, 776b21-24 

see also: deluded views and attitudes 


[mistaken] views as objects [of contemplation] ## FL3& 
Chn. chu chien ching; zhu jian jing Jpn. shoken kyo 
Def: The seventh of the ten objects of contemplation. Hurvitz (Chih-i, 329) 
explains: “Any number of mistaken views formerly held by the practitioner 
may now come up to distract his attention.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 131028-140c19 
see also: ten objects [of contemplation] 


[mistaken] views concerning equality and non-discrimination ^F 558€ 5l] Fi 

Chn. ping teng wu fen pieh chien; ping déng wu fen bié jian 

Jpn. byodó mufunbetsu ken 

Frn. des vues dégalité et de non-discrimination 

Def: the mistaken and one-sided understanding of emptiness totally in terms 
of “equality” and “non-discrimination” that does not recognize conven- 
tional differences and, for example, denies the importance of upholding the 
precepts because of the "equality" and non-discrimination between right 
and wrong. Chih-i gives as an example people who would say: “What is 
a trespass, and what is not a trespass? [There is no difference.] If you dis- 
criminate, these discriminations are an obstacle [to enlightenment], and 
these obstacles are not real. Though we dwell with covetous passions, we do 
not arouse a fear of these obstacles. Not having a fear of these obstacles is 
bodhi-wisdom. This alone is real, and all the rest is deluded words.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 38b27ff. 

see also: view of emptiness 


[mistaken] view of emptiness 22 Fi, 
Chn. kung chien; kong jian Jpn. ku ken 
Skt. sunyata-drsti 
Def: the mistaken and one-sided understanding of emptiness, e.g., the view 
that you need not uphold the precepts because they are “empty.” 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 749a8, 784b28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 38c11ff., 65b27ff. 
see also: [mistaken] views concerning equality and non-discrimination 
Vinaya f& 
Chn. lü; lù Jpn. ritsu 
Frn. la discipline 
Skt. vinaya 
Def: the body of precepts that define the activity and life-style you must 
maintain in order to realize extinction of passions and ignorance. One of 
the “three stores" of the Buddhas teachings, the other two being the sutras 
and the abhidharma treatises. 
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W 


walking meditation £f17 
Chn. ching hsing; jing xíng Jpn. kyogyo; kinhin 
Frn. les exercices de détente 
Skt. cankrama 
Def: to walk slowly and quietly in meditation. The strictly regulated periods 
of walking slowly in meditation between sessions of sitting in meditation, 
to help alleviate the stress from sitting for long periods of time. This prac- 
tice (called kinhin in Japanese Zen circles) continues today in Zen temples 
that emphasize “sitting only? 
Def-Frn. la lecture propre aux éecoles zen est kinhin; ce terme désigne le 
déambulation de détente dans les intervalles entre exercices de méditation. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 11b7 
wandering sage X 
Chn. chia chia; jià jia Jpn. keke 
Frn. celui qui va de famille en famille 
Skt. kulamkula 
Def: a once-returner (sakrdagamin) who has severed the three or four 
degrees of delusions in the realm of desires. One who wanders "from house 
to house,’ or from this world to a heavenly realm and back. 
Ref. Abhidharma-kosa 24.1-11; Fa-hua hsüan-i, 728b29; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
71c5-6; Gishu, 74.280b 
warped, clumsy, ashes, and near HHHK yi 
Chn. chü chuo hui chin; qù zhuo hui jin Jpn. kyó-setsu-kai-gon 
Def: an abbreviated expression to describe four ways in which the attainment 
of the Hinayana adept is inferior; warped in understanding, clumsy in their 
means of salvation, involves the belief that nirvana means a reduction of 
the body to ashes and the extinction of consciousness, and is analogous to 
the travelers (in the parable in the Lotus Sutra) who tarry near the conjured 
city rather than advancing further to the final goal. Sometimes the third 
character is 3 (shallow) instead of IK “ashes.” 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 4c4-7; 1149; 23c29; 52b22. 
white-robed [laypeople] HX 
Chn. pai i; bái yi Jpn. byakue 
Skt. avadata-vasana 
Def: “(those who wear) white robes,” in contrast to the monks who wear col- 


ored robes; a euphemism for lay Buddhists 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 17¢11 


Wind Samadhi MÆ H] Bk 


Chn. feng [fen hsiin] san mei; feng [fen xin] san mèi Jpn. fu [funjin] zanmai 
Def: short for “Speed-of-the-Wind Samadhi.” A state of concentration in 
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which you can arouse a great wind and break up your own body. Per- 
formed by Ànanda while crossing the Ganges River in order to satisfy the 
demands of the various kings who each wanted Ánandas relics. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 1216; The Transmission, 50.303b6-7 


wisdom based on contemplation [8E] $833 

Chn. [pan jo] kuan huei; [bàn ruo] guan hui Jpn. [hannya] kane 

Frn. sagesse contemplative 

Def: in T’ien-t'ai, the prajfia-wisdom based on, or gained through, contem- 
plation; the "treasure" handed down to the $rávakas by the Buddha in the 
fourth (Praja) period. 

Def-Frn. la sagesse qui procéde à l'examen des facteurs dexistence par la mise 
en pratique des méthodes de méditation. 

Ref. Hsiao chih-kuan, 467c8; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.775b1; 

see also: Prajna Period 


wisdom like the sun $H 

Chn. huei jih; hui ri Jpn. enichi 

Skt. jriana-divakara-prabhà 

Def: the Buddhas unlimited wisdom, which is like the sun and its rays. The 
“light rays” of wisdom. In the Chüeh-i san-mei Chih-i compares the “sun of 
wisdom” and the “empty” nature of the mind to the relationship of the sun 
and the “empty” sky. The sun of wisdom illumines space and manifests the 
true marks of phenomena as empty, as the sun illumines the empty sky. 

Ref. Lotus Sūtra, 58a; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 14a17; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 779a12; Chüeh-i 
san-mei, 46.621a14—b25 


wisdom obstacle £[&, Ar Ake 

Chn. chih chang, suo chih chang zhi zhang, suo zhi zhang 

Jpn. chisho, shochisho 

Frn. les obstacles aux connaissables 

Skt. jfieya-àvarana 

Def: the more subtle obstacles to wisdom (beyond the obstacles of delusions); 
the middling "wisdom" that obstructs the attainment of a higher wisdom. 
Also, both the "obstacle of wisdom" —a kind of wisdom (of emptiness or 
conventionality) that obstructs the attainment of a higher wisdom—and 
"obstacle to wisdom" —the higher wisdom (of the Middle) that is being 
obstructed. 

Def-Frn. cest l'attachement des corps à la réalité des choses; le principal est 
la croyance à la réalité du corps, dont émanent les vues, le doute, la soif, la 
colère, lorgueil etc., lesquels recouvrent les objets connaissables et la nature 
non erronée et font obstacle à la bodhi. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 779b28; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 16c12, 30b6, 81c12-82b10, 
85b22-86a8 

see also: obstacle of delusions; two obstacles 
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wisdom of extinction [of consciousness] and the reduction of the body to 
ashes Jk Iris 
Chn. hui sheng mieh chih; hui shén mié zhi Jpn. kejin mecchi 
Def: one of the four descriptions used in T'ien-tai for the “inferior” nirvana 
of the Hinayàna follower: “warped” in understanding, “clumsy” in their 
means of salvation, belief that nirvana means a reduction of the body to 
"ashes" and the extinction of consciousness, and is analogous to the travel- 
ers in the parable of the conjured city who tarry "near" the city rather than 
advancing on the way to the final goal. 
Ref. Fa-hua hsüan-i, 749b29, 783a17-18; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 23c29-24a1, 52b22; 
Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777213 
see also: “warped, clumsy, ashes, and near" 


wisdom of the path 34727 


Chn. tao chung chih; dao zhong zhi Jpn. do-shuchi 

Frn. la science de les aspect de chemins ou sagesse portant sur les différentes 
méthodes de salut 

Skt. marga-anvaya-jna; margakarajnata 

Def: one of the "three wisdoms? The wisdom of a Buddha in being fully and 
correctly aware of all phenomenal things. A translation of the Chinese (Ng) 
would be “the wisdom of particularity.’ In terms of the threefold truth, this 
is the wisdom of conventionality. 

Ref. Ta chih tu lun, 257c-260c; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 20b-c 

see also: omniscience, universal wisdom 

wisdom-as-life $r 

Chn. huei ming; hui ming Jpn. emyo 

Skt. *ayusmat 

Def: a word picture comparing wisdom to life. The identification of wisdom 
with the life process, because all sentient beings are inherently endowed 
with the Dharma nature (dharmatda) and thus the potential to realize 
Buddhahood. Neal Donner has pointed out that "this expression hui-ming 
is a mistranslation of the Sanskrit dyusmat (‘having life; being ‘aged’ or 
‘long-lived, a respectful form of address), where the possessive suffix -mat 
has been misunderstood as mati (mind, ‘intelligence’). The mistranslation 
hui-ming is then interpreted in the Chinese Buddhist tradition as 'the life 
which is wisdom; that is, the life of the Dharma-body, which lives on wis- 
dom just as the physical body lives on food.” 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19a29; Ssu-chiao-i, 46. 775c12 

wish-fulfilling (mani) jewel WK, BER 

Chn. ju i chu, mo ni chu; rú yi zhu, mo ni zhu Jpn. nyoiju, maniju 

Skt. cintamani 

Def: a jewel; in particular a magical, wish-fulfilling jewel. 

Ref. Fa-hua hsiian-i, 742c7; Mo-ho chih-kuan, 2b4, 9b3, 12415 
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worldly realm RR 
Chn. shih su chieh; shi su jié Jpn. sezokukai 
Frn. la vérité vulgaire (monde) 
Def: the everyday realm of passions and delusions. 
see also: transcendent realm 
worthy of offerings KE 
Chn. ying kung; ying góng Jpn. dgu 
Frn. ils méritent 
Skt. arhat, puja 
Def: a synonym for the arhat; lit. “one who is worthy” to receive offerings; 
one who is valuable and worthy of respect. 
Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan 48b5; Ssu-chiao-i, 46.777a12 
see also: ten titles of the Tathagata 


Y 


yellow dragon potion X BB 5 

Chn. huang lung tang; huang long tang Jpn. dryil-to 

Def: a potion made from excrement, used as an extreme, last-resort medi- 
cation. One source spells out the following recipe: mix human feces 
and urine with wild boar and cat excrement, add salt, and store it in an 
earthen jar. Shiki (BT-II, 60) explains that you must drink many “cups” 
@ (1&- .18 liters), up to one sheng Ft (= 10 cups, 1.8 liters), but warns that 
an overdose can cause your teeth to fall out. Chih-i compares “practicing 
contemplation in the midst of evil” to this last-resort remedy, a method to 
be used only if other methods have failed. The practice of “nine consider- 
ations” of a decaying corpse is also compared to the use of this potion. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 19222, 94c6, 122b5 


Z 


Zen "alarm" FSR 

Chn. chan chen; chánzhén Jpn. zenchin 

Def: a device used during meditation to assist in keeping awake. It is 
balanced on top of your head, so that if you become drowsy and the head 
droops, it falls off and wakes you up. Or, according to SOOTHILL, “a piece 
of wood so hung as to strike the monk’s head when he nodded in sleep” 
It is not clear what shape this device takes; NAKAMURA (856) describes 
it as a piece of wood that you hang on the ear with a string; the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (45b17) mentions a “ball of threads.” In any case, it is not in use 
any more, and my colleagues (including those who had spent many years 
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in Zen monasteries) could not identify exactly what it was. I do have in 
my possession an attempted reproduction based on a thirteenth-century 
"portrait" of Chih-i owned by Enryaku-ji on Mount Hiei. It consists 
of a small piece of wood about seven centimeters in diameter and one 
centimeter thick, with the lower inside hollowed out so that the piece can 
rest lightly on top of your head, threaded by a string that hangs on both 
sides of your head. This reproduction was made in 1997 by members of 
the Tendai school in Japan as part of the commemoration of the 1400th 
anniversary of Chih-i's death. 

Ref. Mo-ho chih-kuan, 45b17; Hsiao chih-kuan, 464b28 


Buddhist Sources 


Titles of Buddhist texts are reproduced in various ways, following in 
general the practice of Stevenson and Donner (The Great Calming and 
Contemplation, 1995, xx): For scriptures that are well known to Western 
audiences, we have adopted the most commonly used English, Sanskrit, 
or Chinese equivalent: Lotus Sutra, Middle Treatise, Vimalakirti Sutra, 
Avatamsaka Sūtra, Mahdparinirvana Sūtra, Ying-lo ching. Titles that are 
extant in Sanskrit or that represent Chinese transcriptions of Sanskrit are 
generally given in Sanskrit. Where the title is reconstructed from a Chinese 
transcription (without an extant Sanskrit counterpart) an asterisk (*) is 
placed before it (*Dasabhimika-vibhdsa-sastra). Chinese titles are either 
translated into English or transcribed in romanized form, the deciding fac- 
tor being the relative frequency with which the text appears. 

The following list will note limited information concerning a text 
(usually related to its use in the Mo-ho chih-kuan) in a consistent format, 
listed in order of appearance in the Taish6 canon, followed by texts in 
other collections. 


Basic Pattern: 


T no.. ,vol. no., pages. . Transcription to be used in the translation 


Chinese characters Chinese reading (Wade-Giles; Pin-yin) 
Japanese reading 
Sanskrit title English translation of full title 
Information on the text, particularly as relating to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


T no. 1, 11-2149. ......... Long Agama 


Feb] SHE; Chang a-han ching; Chang à hán jing Jo agon kyo 
Dirghagama The long Agama 
A collection of “long” or extensive Agama texts. 


T no. 6, 1.176-190 ....... [Hinayana] Nirvana Sutra 


Akti; Pan ni- yüan ching; Ban ni huán jing Han nittan kyo 
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Mahdaparinirvana-sutra The sütra of great and final nirvana 
May have been used once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 111b9, in reference to 
Kusagrapura, the capital of Magadha. 


T no. 26, 1.421-809...... Middle-Length Agama 
"HB SE; Chung a-han ching; Zhong à han jing Chu agon kyo 
Madhyamagama The middle-length Agama 
A collection of middle-lengthed Agama texts, translated into Chinese by 
Sanghadeva. 


T no. 99, 2.1-492........ Miscellaneous Agama 
HE [a] | AE; Tsa a-han ching; Zá ahan jing Z6 agon kyo 
Samyuktagama The miscellaneous Agama 


A collection of miscellaneous Agama texts, translated into Chinese by 
Gunabhadra. 


T no. 120, 2.512-544..... Angulimala Sūtra 


RREK; Yang-chüeh-mo-lo ching; Yang jué mó luó jing 

Okutsumara ky6 
Angulimálika, Angulimáliya-sütra Sūtra on the story of Angulimala 
This sütra contains a much expanded Mahayana version of the Hinayana 
Angulimala-sitra in, for example, the Majjhima-nikaya (T no. 86; 
translated by I. B. HoRNER in Vol. 2 of Middle Length Sayings, pp. 284-92) 
and the Madhyamdgama (the Chinese translation of the Sarvastivadin 
scripture; at T no. 2, 280c-281c). The story concerns a certain Angulimala 
who, for various reasons (depending on who is telling the story), aims 
to kill a thousand victims from which to fashion a necklace (mala) from 
their fingers (ariguli). The Buddha was to be his thousandth victim, but 
instead he was converted by the Buddha. 


T no. 125, 2.549-830..... Expanded Agama 
n$— [5 GE; Tseng-i a-han ching; Zeng yi à han jing Zoichi agon kyo 
Ekottarágama The expanded Ágama of single texts 
Another Agama collection, translated into Chinese by Sanghadeva. 


T no. 156, 3.124-167...... Sutra of Recompense 
A ERR BR; Ta-fang-pien fo pao-en ching; Da fang bian fó bào en jing 
Dai hóben butsu-hoon kyo 
[unknown] Sutra of the great means of the Buddha's recompense 
Used once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 91c28, in reference to the practice of 
"cutting and burning your body in exchange for salvation.” 


T no. 157, 3167-233 . ..... Karunà-pundarika Sutra 
IÆ; Pei-hua ching; Bei hud jing Hike kyo 
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*Karuna-pundarika-sutra Sutra of the flowers of compassion 
Translation to Chinese attributed to Dharmaksema. The story of 
Bhaisajyaraja burning his arm as an offering to the Buddha, as found 
in the sūtra, is referred to in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 2b19, though the 
reference may be based on a different source. 


T no. 185, 3.472-483 ..... Sūtra on the Auspicious Appearances and Origins 
of the Prince Siddhartha 
AG mE AER Tai-tzu jui-ying pen-ch'i ching; Tai zi rui ying bén qi jing 
Taishi zuio hongi kyo 
[unknown] Sütra on the auspicious appearances and origins 
of the Prince Siddhartha 
A collection of stories and legends concerning the former lives, and the 
historical life, of Sakyamuni. 


T no. 190, 3.655-932..... Sutra on the Collection of the Buddhas Original 
Acts 
HEITER; Fo pen-hang chi ching, Fo bén xing ji jing 
Butsu-hongyodshu kyo 
*Abhiniskramana-sutra A collection of the Buddhas original acts 


A long (60-fascicle) collection of stories from the life (and previous lives) 
of the Buddha. 


T no. 196, 4.147-163 ..... Sutra on the Original Actions [of the Buddha] 
PREK; Chung pen ch'i ching, Zhong bén qi jing Chu hongi kyo 
[unknown] Sütra of the arising of original actions 
A collection of stories on the previous lives. and events connected with 
the historical life, of Sakyamuni. 


T no. 203, 4.447-499 .... Sūtra of the Store of Various Treasures 
HE KE; Tsa-pao-tsang ching; Zá báo zang jing ^ Zo-hozo kyo 
[unknown] Sutra of the store of various treasures 
A miscellaneous collection of stories, Jataka tales, parables, and moral 
lessons. See the English translation in the Numata series no. 10-1, The 
Storehouse of Sundry Valuables (Berkeley: Numata Center for Buddhist 
Translation and Research, 1994). 

T no. 211, 4.575-608..... Dharmapada 
iA) IRE; Fa-chü p'i-yi ching; Fa ju pi yu jing Hokku hiyu kyo 
Dharmapada; *Uddnavarga | Sütra of Dharma phrases and parables 
A summary of the Buddhas teachings, with commentary. 


T no. 212, 4.609-776 .... Udánavarga 
HE; Ch'u-yao ching; Chù yào jing Shutsuy6 kyo 
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Udanavarga Sutra of teachings and parables 
A summary of the Buddha's teachings, with commentary. A variant of the 
Dharmapada. Translated into Chinese by *Buddhasmrti. 


T no. 223, 8.217-424..... Pancavimsati Sūtra 
ERU AKA UK HE BIE; Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ching, 
Mó hé ban ruó bó luó mi jing Maka hannya-haramitsu kyo 
ParicavimSati-sahasrika-prajna-paramita-sutra 
The sutra on the perfection of wisdom in 25,000 lines 
The translation by Kumarajiva of a basic Prajfiapáramità sūtra; the sūtra 
that is the basis for the Ta chih tu lun. 


T no. 231, 8.687-726 ..... Prajñāpāramitā Sūtra of Devarajapravara 
BK EMG REEK; Sheng-tien-wang pan-jo po-mi ching; 
Sheng tian wang ban ruó bó luó mi jing | Shó tennd hannya haramitsu kyo 
Prarava-devarája-pariprcchà-sutra 
The great prajfiápáramità sutra of the heavenly kings 
A Prajfidparamita sūtra with content related to the Avatamsaka Sūtra. 


T no. 232, 8.726-732..... The Teachings of Mafijusri 
SCR EIU PIT ae BE a AS UK HE RAE; Wen -shi-shih-li so-shou mo-ho pan-jo 
po-lo-mi ching; Wén shi shi li sud shud mo he ban ruó bo luó mi jing 
Monjushiri shosetsu maka hannya haramitsu kyo 
Saptasatika-prajnaparamitd-sutra The great Prajfiáparamità Sūtra 
taught by Mañjuśrī 
A version of the "Perfection of Wisdom in 700 Lines.” Chinese translation 
attributed to *Mandra[sena] (ca. 503). 


T no. 235, 8.748-752..... The Diamond Sütra 
Az WA KE BRE; Chin-kang pan-jo po-lo-mi ching; 
Jin gang ban ruo bo luo mi jing Kongo hannya haramitsu kyo 
Vajracchedikà-prajfiaparamita-sutra 
The diamond-like prajfiáparamità sūtra 
Chinese translation by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 245, 8.825-834..... Jen-wang ching 
(= ER ERE SERE; Jen-wang pan-jo po-lo-mi ching; 
Rén wang bàn rud bo luo mi jing Ninnó hannya-haramitsu kyo 
[unknown] Prajnapdramita sūtra of the benevolent kings 
Translation attributed to Kumarajiva, but most likely this is an apocryphal 
text produced in China. A variant is extant as T no. 246, with translation 
attributed to Amoghavajra. 


T no. 250, 8.847c........ Heart Sutra 
BE 2 A AS UR ME KARL; Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ta-ming-chou ching, 
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Mó hé ban ruo bó luó mi da ming zhou jing 
Maka hannya-haramitsu daimyoju kyo 
* Maha-prajnaparamita-hrdaya-sitra 
Prajfià-páramità sūtra of the great spell 
A translation of the Heart Sūtra attributed to Kumarajiva. 


T no. 251, 8.848c ........ Heart Sutra 
AA RE BU; Pan-jo po-lo-mi hsin ching; Ban ruó bo luó mi xin jing 
Hannya-haramitta shin kyo 
* Maha-prajnaparamita-hrdaya-sitra 
The gist of the perfection of wisdom 
A translation of the Heart Sütra attributed to Hsüan-tsang. 


T no. 262, 9.1-62........ Lotus Sutra 
pb iE SERE Miao-fa lien-hua ching; Mido fă lián hud jing 
Myoho renge kyo 
Saddharma-pundarika-sutra 
Scripture of the lotus blossom of the sublime dharma 
Translation of the Saddharma-pundarika-sütra by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 270, 9.290-300.... Dharma Drum Sutra 
KERK; Ta-fa-ku ching; Da fa gù jing Daihokku kyo 
*Mahabheriharakaparivarta-sitra Sutra of the great dharma drum 


A short text translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in the fifth century 
(435-443), which defines its own purpose as “exposing the three vehicles 
and expounding the one vehicle.” 


T no. 272, 9.317-364..... Satya Sutra 


AiR TPA; Ta-sa-che ni-kan-tzu so-shuo ching; 

Da sa zhé ni qián zi suo shud jing Daisassha nikenshi shoetsu kyo 
*Bodhisattvagocaropayavisayavikurvana-nirdesa, or Mahásatyanirgrantha 
putravyákarana-sütra? Sütra expounded by Satyanigrantha 

A short text translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci, with a man named 
Satyanigrantha teaching the Dharma to a king. A variant of T no. 271. 


T no. 276, 9.383-389..... Sutra of Immeasurable Meanings 
fem SE;  Wu-liang-i ching, Wü liàng yi jing ^ Muryogi kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra of immeasurable meanings 
Traditionally taken as the “opening” sütra of The Threefold Lotus Sutra, 
but probably a Chinese apocryphon. For English translation see The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra (Kosei, 1975). 

T no. 277, 9.389-394..... The Contemplation of Samantabhadra 


BOE RE RTE; Kuan pu-hsien pu-sa hsing-fa ching; 
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Guan pù xián pu sa xing fa jing Kan fugen bosatsu gyoho kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra on the practice of the contemplation of the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra. 
Traditionally taken as the “closing” sütra of The Threefold Lotus Sutra, but 
probably a Chinese apocryphon added later to make a three-text set; a 
popular collection in East Asia. For English translation see The Threefold 
Lotus Sutra (Kosei, 1975). 


T no. 278, 9.395-788. .... Avatamsaka Sutra 


AJ HE ERAS, Ta-fang-kuang fo hua-yen ching; 

Da fang guang fo hud yan jing Dai hoko butsu kegon kyo 
[Buddha]avatamsaka-sütra The garland sütra 

The Chinese translation of the Avatamsaka Sutra by Buddhabhadra. 


T no. 286, 10.497—534. . .. Sutra of the Ten Bhumi Stages 
THERE; Shih chu ching; Shi zhu jing Jujukyo 
Dasabhümika-sütra The sutra of the ten bhümi stages 
Chinese translation by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 310, 11.1-686....... Great Collection of Jewels 
KAH; Ta pao-chi ching; Da báo ji jing Dai hoshaku kyo 
Maharatnakita-sutra The sutras of the great collection of jewels 
A vast collection of Mahayana sütras. For a partial English translation, see 
Garma CHANG, A Treasury of Mahayana Sutras (1983). 


T no. 317, 11.886-890 .... Womb Sutra 
fala’; Pao-tai ching; Bao tai jing Hotai kyo 
* Garbhavakrantinirdesa The womb sütra 
A short text translated by Dharmaraksa. The text contains a week by week 
account of the development of a fetus in the womb. 


T no. 353, 12.217-223..... Srimaladevi Sutra 


IARE GFL — 3€ X 75 18 75 ERE; Sheng-man shih-tzu-hou i-sheng ta-fang-pien 
fang-kuang ching; Sheng man shi zi hou yi chéng da fang bian fang guáng 
jing Shoman shishiko ichijo daihoben hoko kyo 
Srimaladevi-simhanada-sütra The sūtra of the lions roar of Queen 

Srimala of vast means of the single vehicle 
Chinese translation of the Srimaladevi-sirhanada-sütra translated by 
Gunabhadra. 


T no. 360, 12.265-279.... Sukhavativyuha 
ig RS Wu-liang-shou ching; Wú liàng shou jing Muryoju ky6 
*Sukhavativyuha; Amitabhavyitha 
The larger sütra on Amitayus; The sütra of the Buddha of Infinite Life 
The longer of the traditionally basic three Pure Land sütras, which tells 
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the story of Dharmakara, who formulated forty-eight vows and eventually 
became the Buddha Amitayus. 


T no. 365, 12.340-345 .... Contemplation of the Buddha of Immeasurable 
Life 
BER SEU Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching; 
Guan wú liang shou fo jing Kan-muryoju-butsu kyo 
*Amitayurbuddhanusmrtisitra The sūtra on the contemplation of 
the Buddha Amitayus (Buddha of 
Immeasurable Life) 
One of the traditionally basic three Pure Land sütras, which gives 
instructions on how to contemplate the pure land of Amitayus. 


T no. 374, 12.365-603 .... Maháparinirvàna Sūtra 
KARGER; Ta-pan nieh-pan ching, Da ban nié pan jing 
Daihatsu nehan gyo 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra The sutra of great nirvana 
The earlier version of the Mahayana Nirvana Sūtra referred to 
occasionally by Chih-i (e.g. the phrase | 8877 SHE Z| at T no. 374, 
12.437a12, quoted in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 106b7). 


T no. 375, 12.605-852 .... Mahaparinirvana Sūtra 
KARER; Ta-pan nieh-pan ching, Da ban nié pan jing 
Daihatsu nehan gyo 
Maháparinirvána sutra The sütra of great nirvana 
The version of the Mahayana Nirvana Sutra used most frequently by 
Chih-i. 
T no. 389, 12.1110-1112 . . . I chiao ching 


BEEREK) Fo chui pan-nieh-pan liao-shuo chiao chieh 
ching; Fó chuí ban nié pan ltié shud jiao jie jing (Yi jiao jing) 

Butsusui hatsu-nehan ryakusetsu kyokai kyo (Yuikyogyo) 
[unknown] 
The sūtra of abbreviated instructions at the Buddhas great decease 
A short text that purports to be the final instructions of the Buddha at the 
time of his entry into final nirvana. Translation attributed to Kumarajiva. 
An influential text in the Chan/Zen tradition. 


T no. 397, 13.1-407....... The Great Collection of Sütras 
KEKE; Ta-fang-teng ta-chi ching; Da fang déng da ji jing 
Daihodo daijikkyo 


*[Mahavaipulyamaha-]samnipata sutra 
The great expansive collection of sütras 
A collection of seventeen Mahayana texts. 
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T no. 408, 13.667-677. . . . Sūtra on the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha 
WE 2272 KE; Hsü-k'ung-yün p'u-sa ching; Xu kong yun pú sà jing 
Koküyo bosatsu kyo 
* Akasagarbha-sütra 
The sütra on contemplating the bodhisattva Akasagarbha. 
A variant of the Akasagarbha-sütra (T no. 405-407), translated into 
Chinese by Jnanagupta in the sixth century. 


T no. 409, 13.677-680. . . . Sutra on Contemplating the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha 


BL 22 BER Kuan hsü-k'ung-tsang pu-sa ching; 

Guan xu kong zang pú sa jing Kan Kokuzo bosatsu kyo 
[unknown] The sūtra on contemplating the bodhisattva Akasagarbha 
A short text on a method of repentance for breaking the precepts that 
involves cleaning toilets, and then cleansing oneself for a period of eight 
hundred days while contemplating the bodhisattva Akasagarbha and 
thirty-five Buddhas. Translated by Dharmamitra between 424 and 441. 


T no. 416, 13.872-896.... The Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra 
KA SKRE BB; Ta fang teng ta tsu jing hien hou jing, 
Da fang déng da ji jing xian hu fen Dai hédo daishü kyo kengobun 
* Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavsthita-samadhi-sitra 
A variant of the Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sütra (no. 418). Chinese 
translation by *Jankutta (*Jnanagupta). 

T no. 418, 13.902-919 .... The Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra 
AX A =BRKE; Pan-chou san-mei ching; Ban zhou san mèi jing 

Hannju sanmai kyo 

* Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavsthita-samadhi-sütra 
The Pratyutpanna Samadhi [“samadhi of direct encounter with the 
Buddhas of the present"] or "Sütra on the Samadhi in which All the 
Buddhas of the Present Time and the Ten Directions Stand in Front of the 
Practitioner” 
One of the earliest texts on pure land meditation. Translation ascribed to 
Lokaksema. Variant translations are available as T no. 416, 417, and 419. 
The basis for Chih-i’s exposition of constantly-walking samadhi. 


T no. 454, 14.423-425.... The Sutra on the Descent of Maitreya 
9885 PAE PORE; Mi-lo hsia-sheng cheng-fo ching; 
Mi lé xia shéng chéng fo jing Miroku gesho jobutsu kyo 
*Maitreyavyakarana ‘The sūtra on the descent and attainment of 
Buddhahood by Maitreya 
A short text on the story of Maitreya, translated into Chinese by 
Kumaárajiva. Variant translations include T no. 453 and no. 455. 
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T no. 462, 14.466-479 ... Jewel Trunk Sutra 


ADR EK Ta fang kuang pao ch'ieh ching; 

Da fang guáng báo qiè jing Daihoko hokyo kyo 

* Ratnakáranda-[kavyüha]-sütra The vast jewel trunk sütra 
A short text translated by Gunabhadra. 


T no. 464, 14.481-483. . . . Questions of Marijusri on Bodhi 


SCRE FE HERE; Wen-shu shih-li wen p'u-ti ching; 
Wen shi shi li wen pu tí jing Monjushiri mon bodai kyo 
*Gayásirsa-sütra Sutra on the questions of Mañjuśrī on bodhi-wisdom 
A short text translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. Variant translations 
include T no. 465 (fMABLUJAK) and no. 466. Note that this is not the same 
text as the "Questions of Manjusri” (T no. 468) used extensively by Chih-i 
in his exposition of the constantly-sitting samadhi. 

T no. 468, 14.492-509 ... The Questions of Mafijusri 
ACER BID RUPES; Wen-shu shih-li wen ching; Wén sha shi li wén jing 

Monjushiri mon kyo 

* Mafijusripariprccha The sūtra on the questions of Mañjuśrī 
A short text translated into Chinese by *Samghabhadra, or *Sanghapala 
(ca. 518). The text used extensively by Chih-i in his exposition of the 
constantly-sitting samadhi (11225-12219). 


T no. 474, 14.537-556 .... The Vimalakirti Sutra 
HERES AT ELE; Wei mo chieh so shuo ching; Wéi mo jié sud shuó jing 
Yuimakitsu kyo 
Vimalakirtinirdesa The sutra on the teachings of Vimalakirti 
Translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 508, 14.775-777.... The Sutra on Ajátasatrus Questions 
Ray Fae] tt E RH] wt; O-she-shih-wang wen wu-i ching; 
A shé shi wang wen wit ni jing Ajased mongo gyaku kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra on the questions of King Ajatasatru concerning the 
five heinous sins 
A short and very early translation attributed to Lokaksema. 


T no. 586, 15.13-62....... Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha 
ASE KAT; Ssu-i fan-t'ien so-wen ching; 
Si yi fan tian sud wen jing Shiyaku bonten shomon kyo 
* Visegacintibrahma-pariprcchà-sütra 
Sūtra taught by Visesacintabrahma 
A Mahayana text translated by Kumarajiva in AD 402. It emphasizes the 
non-duality of samsara and nirvana, the unity of all dharmas, and the 
positive aspects of reality. 
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T no. 613, 15.242-269 .... Sutra of the Secret Essential Methods for 
Meditation 
EMA EK; Chan miyung us a; Chan mi yong fa jing 
Zenpi yoho kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra of the secret essential method for dhyana meditation 
A brief meditation text; translation attributed to Kumarajiva. 


T no. 614, 15.269-285 .... Sutra of the Samadhi of Sitting in Meditation 
AL ig = BRE; Tso chan san mei ching; Zuo chán san mèi jing 
Zazen sammai kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra of the samadhi of sitting in meditation 
A brief meditation text translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 617, 15.297-300 .... Brief Essentials for Meditation (Consideration) 
FAME SERRE; Si wei yao lu fa; Si wéi yào lüé fa Shiyui yoryaku ho 
[unknown] Essential abbreviated method for consideration 
A brief meditation text translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 620, 15.333-342 .... Secret Essential Methods for Healing Disease 

through Meditation 

ne MEE; Chih-chan-ping pi-yao-fa; Zhi chán bing mi yao fa 

Jizembyo hiyoho 
[unknown] Essential secret methods for healing disease through the 
practice of meditation 

A short text that claims to have been translated in AD 455 and teaches how 
to control various problems encountered during meditation. 


T no. 627, 15.406-427.... Sutra on the Samadhi of Mafijusri 
MK SZ Fl FB = BRE; Wen-shu-shih-li p'u-cho san-mei ching; 
Wen shu zhi li pù chào san mèi jing Monjushiri fuchó sanmai kyo 
*Ajatasatru-kaukrtya-vinodana Sūtra on the transcendent 
samadhi of Mañjuśrī 
A Mañjuśrī samadhi text translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. 


T no. 642, 15.629-645.... Sürangama Samadhi Sūtra 
ESSE = BRK; Shou-leng-yen san-mei ching; 
Shou léng yan san mèi jing Shurydgon zanmai kyo 
Sürangama-samadhi-sütra Sütra on the samadhi of heroic progress 
A Mahayana text translated by Kumarajiva. See the English translation by 
John McRae in the BDK English Tripitaka, Vol. 25-111. 


T no. 643, 15.645-697.... Sutra on the Samadhi of Contemplating the Buddha 
Bit — BERE; Kuan-fo san-mei kai ching; Guan fo san mèi hai jing 
Kanbutsu zanmai kai kyo 
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*Buddhánusmrti-samadhi-ságara-sütra Sūtra on the sea-like samadhi of 
contemplating the Buddha 
A samadhi text translated in the early fifth century by Buddhabhadra. 
T no. 650, 15.750-761 .... Sutra of Non-activity 
EET; Chu-fa wu-hsing ching; Xu fa wú xing jing 
Shohd mugyo kyo 
*Sarvadharmaoravrttuburdesa; * Sarvadharma-pravrti-nirdesa-sutra 
Sütra on the non-activity of all dharmas 
Translation attributed to Kumarajiva. A short Mahayana text on 
emptiness which negates almost all Buddhist virtues and practices from 
the standpoint of prajrià-wisdom and emptiness, thus leading up to the 
Mahayana position of the Middle Way as true reality. 


T no. 653, 15.782-804 . . . . Sutra of the Buddha Treasury 
t; Fo-tsang ching; Fo zàng jing Butsuz6 kyo 
* Buddha-pitaka-duhsilanirgraha-sütra Sutra of the Buddha treasury 
Translation attributed to Kumarajiva in 405. Ostensibly a text on the 
Mahayana precepts, but it does not contain any concrete exposition of 
bodhisattva precepts. Instead it expounds the non-arising, non-perishing, 
no-marks, and non-conditionedness of dharmas. 


T no. 656, 16.1-126 ...... Sutra of the Bodhisattvas Necklace 

te pE EAE; P'u-sa ying-lo ching; Pu sa ying luo jing 
Bosatsu yoraku kyo 

[unknown] Sutra of the bodhisattvas necklace 
A Mahayana text that deals with the career of the bodhisattva and covers 
the whole range of topics related to Mahayana Buddhist doctrine. Chinese 
translation attributed to Chu Fo-nien (*Buddhasmrti) in 376. Not to be 
confused with the apocryphal Ying-lo ching # bie R&A SEK, T no. 1485. 


T no. 657, 16.127-208 .... Kusalamüla Sutra 


3E-F-KE; Hua-shou ching, Hud shou jing Keshu kyo 
*Kusalamülasamparigraha or * Kusalamülaparidhara 

The flower-in-the-hand sütra 

Translation attributed to Kumarajiva; a short Mahayana text on the 
bodhisattva path. 


T no. 663, 16.335359 .... Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra 
EIH; Chin-kuan-ming ching; Jin guang ming jing Konkomyo kyo 
Suvarnaprabhasa[uttamaraja]-sutra The golden light sütra 
Translation attributed to Dharmaksema. 

T no. 664, 16.359-403. ... Suvarnaprabhdasa Sutra 
S ED #2 CHA; He-pu chin-kuan-ming ching; Hé bu jin guáng ming jing 
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Gobu konkomyo kyo 
Suvarnaprabhasa[uttamaraja]-sütra The combined sections of the 
golden light sütra 
A variant and expanded translation of the Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra; 
translation attributed to Pao-kuei € £i and Dharmaksema. 


T no. 666, 16.457-60 .... Tathagata-garbha Sūtra 

KA SRR RE; Ta-fang-teng ju-lai-tsang ching, Dàfangdéng rüláizàng jing 
Daihodo nyoraizo kyo 

* Tathágatagarbha-sütra The great extensive sütra on the womb of 
the Tathàgata 

A short text translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra, consisting mainly 

of a list of similes illustrating how the “embryo,” “seed, “womb,” or "store" 

(garbha) of the Tathàgata is present in all sentient beings. 


T no. 671, 16.5314-85 ..... Lankavatara Sutra 
AFM; Ju leng-chia ching; Ru léng qié jing Nyiü ryóga kyo 
Lankdavatara-sutra Sūtra on entering Lanka 


An important text in the Chan tradition, but not quoted very frequently 
by Chih-i. Translated by Bodhiruci. 


T no. 721, 17.1-417....... Sūtra on Contemplating the Correct Dharma 
IEE SRE; Cheng-fa nien-ch'u ching; Zhéng fa nian chu jing 
Shobo nenjo kyo 
[Saddharma-]smrtyupasthana-sutra Sūtra on contemplating the 
correct Dharma 
Translated into Chinese by Gautama Prajfaruci. Chih-i considered this 
a Mahayana text on meditation, but the contents are generally closer to 
“Hinayana’ teachings, with some Mahayana elements such as the analogy 
of the mind as a painter, similar to the analogy found in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra. 'The analogy of the mind as a painter is quoted by Chih-i in both 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i (698c) and Mo-ho chih-kuan (52a10—13). 


T no. 749, 17.565-572 .... Sutra on the Causes and Conditions for Protecting 
the Sangha 
I £8 SERE; Yin-yüan seng-hu ching; Yin yuan seng hu jing 
Innen sógo kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra on the causes and conditions for protecting the Sangha 
A short sütra quoted only once by Chih-i, at T 46.125a3- 4. 


T no. 754, 17.575-588 .... Sutra on Previously Unheard-of Causes and 
Conditions 
AE A ARE; Wei-tseng-yu yin-yüan ching; Wei céng you yin yuan jing 
Mizo'u innen kyo 
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* Mahá-máyá-sütra Sutra on previously unheard of causes and conditions 
A short sütra on various miraculous deeds of the Buddha, including a 
discussion of practicing the ten good deeds. Translated into Chinese in 
the late fifth century. Quoted numerous times by Chih-i. 


T no. 821, 17.837-845. .... Tathagata-guhya-garbha Sūtra 

KA RAR RUE; Ta-fang-kuang ju-lai pi-mi-tsang ching; 
Da fang guang rú lái mi mi zangjing | Daihoko nyorai himitsuzo kyo 
* Tathágata-guhya-garbha-sütra; * Tathagata-guhya-kosa 

Great expansive sutra on the secret store of the Tathagata 
As Donner notes: This is a two-roll sütra whose translator is unknown. 
Possible Sanskrit for the full Chinese title is * Mahdavaipulya-tathagata- 
guhya-garbha-sütra, but is also referred to in the Indian and Tibetan 
traditions as the Tathagata-guhya-kosa and the Tathagata-garbha-sitra. 
Santideva’s collection, the Siksdsamuccaya, contains a sizable quotation 
from this sütra on the ten evil acts, which is also the subject of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan quote. 


T no. 1043, 20.34-38. .... Sutra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara 

EB we HE E EE BE THE RES ERE DLE; Ching kuan-shih-yin p'u-sa hsiao-fu 

tu-hai to-lo-ni chou ching, Qing guan shi yin pu sa xiao fu du hai tuó luo ni 

zhou jing Sho kanzeon bosatsu shobuku dokugai darani ju kyo 

*Sadaksaravidyamantra Sūtra of dharani for petitioning the 
bodhisattva Avalokitesvara to eliminate 
poison and restrain harmful influences 

An early dharani sūtra introduced to China and translated during the 

Eastern Chin (317-420) by *Nandi #42, an Indian layman, and known 

in the Chin language as Fa-shan i£ €. It serves as the example for Chih- 

is explication of neither-walking-nor-sitting samadhi, as well as being 

quoted in a few other contexts. 


T no. 1331, 21.495-535 . ... The Abhiseka Sutra 
iE THES; Kuan-ting ching; Guan ding jing Kanjo kyo 
Abhiseka sütra The sütra of power and merit 
Translation by *Srimitra between 317-322. The text is not an exposition of 
the esoteric abhiseka initiation ceremony. The term abhiseki W appears 
at the head of each of the chapter titles and refers to the power and merit 
of the sütras teachings. Chih-i quotes this text only once in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan (59c24) and then not by name but only using a phrase that can 
be attributed to this text. 


T no. 1332, 21.536-561 .... The Spells of Seven Buddhas and Eight Bodhisattvas 
e EE BE PIT KBE REE HHL; Ch'i-fo pa-pu-sa so-shuo ta to-lo-ni shen- 


chou ching; Qi fo bà pu sa suð shud dà tuo luó ni shén zhou jing 
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Shichi-butsu hachi-bosatsu shosetsu dai-darani shinju kyo 
[unknown] Sūtra of great dharani and spells taught by the seven 
Buddhas and eight bodhisattvas 
A dharani text translated by an unknown person in the Eastern 
Tsin period (317-420). Perhaps the source for Chih-i’s list of the six 
incarnations of Avalokitesvara. 


T no. 1339, 21.641-661 ... Great Vaipulya Dharani Sütra 

KA Shee: Ta fang-teng to-lo-ni ching, Da fang déng tuo luo ni jing 
Dai hódoó darani kyo 

*Maha-vaipulya-dharani-sutra Sütra on the practice of the great 
extensive dharani spells 

One of the earliest dharani (or "esoteric") texts available in China, the 

translation into Chinese being attributed to Fa-chung (Jpn. Hoshu iX 

7K) sometime between 402 and 413. It served as the basis for Chih-i's 

explication of the Vaipulya Samadhi #4% —B£, one of the two practices 

explained under the category of the both-walking-and-sitting samadhi. 


T no. 1421, 22.1-193. ..... Vinaya in Five Parts 
Sy) ERAAI E; Mi-sha-sai-pu ho-hsi wu-fen lü; 
Mi sha sai bu hé xi wù fen li Mishasoku-bu wakei go-bun ritsu 
* Mahisásaka Vinaya Vinaya of the Mahisasaka school in five parts 
The vinaya tradition of the Mahisasaka school, translated into Chinese by 
Buddhajiva. Variant translations include T nos. 1422, 1423, and 1424. 


T no. 1424, 22.214-226. .. Mahisásaka Vinaya 
RUP ZF EAR; Mi-sha-sai chieh-mo pen; Mi sha sai jié mo bén 
Mishasoku katsuma bon 
* Mahisásaka Vinaya Vinaya of the Mahisasaka school 
A Vinaya tradition of the Mahisasaka school. 


T no. 1425, 22.214-226... Mahasamghika Vinaya 
ERSE; Mo-ho seng chih lü; Mó he séng zhi lü 
Maka sogi ritsu 
*Mahasamghika Vinaya Vinaya of the Mahasamghika school 
A Vinaya tradition of the Mahasamghika school. 


T no. 1428, 22.567-1014......... Vinaya in Four Parts 
tE; Ssu-fen lü; Si fen lù Shi-bun ritsu 
Dharmagupta Vinaya Vinaya in four parts 


One of the most commonly used Vinaya texts in East Asia; the vinaya 
tradition of the Dharmaguptaka school; translated into Chinese by 
BuddhayaSas and Chu Fo-nien “(i &. 
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T no. 1430, 22.1023-1030 . Commentary on the Vinaya in Four Parts for 
Bhiksus 
DO 833.7; Ssu-fen seng-chiai pen; Si fen sëng jiè bén 
Shi-bun sokai bon 
Commentary on the Vinaya in Four Parts for monks 
A short commentary on the Vinaya in Four Parts, translated by 
Buddhaya$as (early fifth century). 


T no. 1435, 23.1-469 ..... Vinaya in Ten Recitations 
Tae Shih-sung lü; Shi sóng lü Jüju ritsu 
*Sarvastivadavinaya or * Dasádhyáyavinaya Vinaya in ten recitations 
A Vinaya text of the Sarvastivada tradition translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva and Punyatara. 


T no. 1484, 24.997-1010. . Fan wang ching 
FEMI; Fan wang ching; Fan wáng jing Bonmo kyé 
*Brahmajála-sütra Sūtra of Brahmaàs net 
Translation attributed to Kumarajiva. A text on the Mahayana bodhisattva 
precepts, probably an apocryphal Chinese composition. 

T no. 1485, 24.1010-1023 .. Ying-lo ching 
d hE BRIE ARSE; P'u-sa ying-lo pen-yeh ching; Pu sa ying luo bén yè jing 

Bosatsu yoraku hongo kyo 

[unknown] Sūtra of the bodhisattvas necklace of original actions 
Translation attributed to Chu Fo-nien (*Buddhasmrti), but probably an 
apocryphal text. Not to be confused with, though not entirely unrelated 
to, the P'u-sa pen-yeh ching HARE (T no. 281) or the Pu-sa ying-lo 
ching 3£ PERIK (T no. 656). 


T no. 1488, 24.1035-1075 .. Updsaka-sila Sutra 


SEER; Yu po sai chieh ching; You po sai jie jing 
Ubasoku-kai kyo 
*Upasaka-sila Sūtra of lay precepts 
A text on the bodhisattva precepts and the life style and merits of lay 
Buddhist followers. Quoted only once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 112c27-28. 


T no. 1494, 24.1095-1100..Sütra on the Obstacles of Pure Karma 
iF SEI; Ching yeh chang ching; Jing yè zhang jing Jogossho kyo 
*Karmavarana-visuddhi-sutra Sūtra on the obstacles of pure karma 
A short Vinaya text of unknown origin and unknown translator, quoted 
only once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 113b15, shortly after the only quote of 
the Upasaka-sila Sūtra (T no. 1488). 
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T no. 1509, 25.1-756 ..... Ta chih tu lun 


AEG Ta chih tu lun; Da zhi dù làn | Daichidoron 
* Maha-prajnaparamita-sastra; Maha-prajfiáparamita-upadesa 

Treatise on the great perfection of wisdom 
Commentary on the Paficavirsati Sutra (T no. 223) attributed to 
Nagarjuna, translated (or composed or compiled) by Kumarajiva during 
the fifth century. A major source of Chih-i’s analysis. 


T no. 1511, 25.781-797.... Commentary on the Diamond Sitra 
Az WI ACRES UE RES a; Chin-kang pan-jo po-lo-mi ching ching lun; 
Jin gang ban ruo bo luo mi jing lun Kongó hannya-haramitsu kyo ron 
* Vajracchedika-prajna-pdramita-sutra-sastra 

Treatise on the Diamond Sūtra 

A commentary on the Vajracchedika-prajfià-paramità-sütra (T no. 235), 
with verses attributed to Asanga and prose commentary by Vasubandhu. 
Translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. Variant translations are available 
as T nos. 1512, 1513, and 1514. Quoted only once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 
6b25-26. 


T no. 1512, 25.798-874 ... Commentary on the Diamond Sütra 


ill ise; Chin-kang hsien lun; Jin gang xian làn | Kongo-sen ron 

* Vajracchedika-prajfia-páramità-sütra-sastra 

Treatise on the diamond [sütra] 

A variant of T no. 1511, also attributed to Bodhiruci. Variant translations 
are T nos. 1511, 1513, and 1514. 


T no. 1519, 26.1-10....... Treatise on the Lotus Sutra 
b) TEE HE EE IE SES; Miao-fa lien-hua ching yu-po-t'i-she; 
Mido fá lián huá jing you bo tí shé Myoho renge kyo upadaisha 
Saddharma-pundarika-sütra upadesa 
Treatise on the scripture of the lotus blossom of the sublime dharma 
A commentary on the Lotus Sūtra attributed to Vasubandhu, quoted only 
once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 51a23. 


T no. 1521, 26.20-122 .... Treatise on the Ten Stages 
+1 BiB aS; Shih-chu p'i-po-sha lun; Shi zhu pi pó sha lun 
Juju bibasha ron 
* Dasabhümika-vibhàása-sástra Treatise on the ten bhümi stages 
A commentary on the Dasabhumika Sūtra (part of the Avatamsaka Sūtra) 
attributed to Nagarjuna and translated by Kumarajiva. 


T no. 1522, 26.123-203 ... Dasabhumi-vyakhyana 


tia; Shih-ti ching lun; Shi di jing lun Juji kyoron 
* Dasabhumi-vyakhyana Treatise on the scripture of the ten stages 
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A commentary on the Sutra of the Ten Stages, attributed to Vasubandhu, 
translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. 


T no. 1546, 28.1-415 ..... Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra 
BEREE A-p'i-tan p'i-po-sha lun; A pi tán pi po sha lun 
Abhidon bibasha ron 
*Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra Treatise of commentary on the 
Abhidharma 
A text attributed to Katyayaniputra and “soo arhats.” 


T no. 1548, 28.525-720 . . . Sdriputrabhidharma-sastra 
SHR a; She-li-fu a-p'i-tan lun; Shé li fu à pi tan làn 
Sharihotsu abidon ron 
*Sariputrabhidharma-sastra — Sariputras commentary on the 
Abhidharma 
An Abhidharma text perhaps referred to once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan at 
113C14-15. 


T no. 1552, 28.869 -965 .. Abhidharma-hrdaya-sastra 
TED E gu; Tsa-a-p'i-tan hsin lun; Zá à pi tán xin lun 
Zo abhidon-shin ron 
*Samyuktabhidharma-hrdaya-sastra Treatise on the gist of the 


Abhidharma 
A treatise attributed to Dharmatrata and translated into Chinese by 
Sanghavarman. 
T no. 1558, 29.1-159...... Abhidharma-kosa 


HEESE Sm; A-p'i-ta-mo chü-she lun; A pi dá mo ju shé lun 
Abhidaruma-kusha ron 

* Abhidharma-koSsa-sastra The treasury of the Abhidharma 

The classic Abhidharma text, attributed to Vasubandhu (ca 320-400). 

Translation by Hsüan-tsang (post-Chih-i). The basic text of the Kusha 

School. 


T no. 1559, 29.161-308 ... Abhidharma-kosa 
BREBES RR; A-p'i-ta-mo chü-sheshih lun; A pi dá mo ju shé shi lun 
Abhidaruma-kusha shakuron 
* Abhidharma-kosa-sástra The treasury of the Abhidharma 
The classic Abhidharma text, attributed to Vasubandhu (ca 320-400). 
Translation attributed to Paramartha. 


T no. 1564, 30.1-38 ...... Middle Treatise 
"Pig; Chung-lun; Zhong lun Chüron 
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Mulamadhyamaka-karika-sastra Treatise on the Middle 

Verses by Nagarjuna, with commentary by *Pingala/* Vimalaksa; 
translated by Kumarajiva. One of the most influential of all Buddhist 
treatises and source of inspiration for the “threefold truth” formulation 
(verse 24:18). 


T no. 1568, 30.159-167 ... Treatise on Twelve Subjects 


T =F te; Shih-erh-men lun; Shi èr mén lun Jünimonron 

* Dvadasanikayasastra The twelve-subject treatise 

A Madhyamika treatise attributed to Nagarjuna and translated by 
Kumarajiva but extant only in Chinese. 


T no. 1569, 30.168-181 ... Treatise in a Hundred Verses 


Hama; Po-lun; Bái lun Hyakuron 
*Sata[ka]sastra The hundred-verse treatise 

A Madhyamika treatise by Aryadeva, Nagarjuna’s disciple, that is included 
as one of the three basic texts of the San-lun (Sanron) school. 


T no. 1581, 30.888-959 ... Bodhisattva-bhümi 
BE BFF; P'u-sa ti-ch'ih ching; Pu sa di chí jing Bosatsu jiji kyo 
*Bodhisattva-bhumi Scripture on the bodhisattva bhümi stages 
A Yogacara exposition on the stages of attainment by bodhisattvas. 


T no. 1593, 31.113-131..... Summary of the Great Vehicle 


ie ASR im; She ta-cheng lun; Shé da chéng lun Sho daijó ron 
* Maháyánasangraha The summary of the great vehicle 
Paramarthas translation of Asangas Yogacara treatise. 


T no. 1611, 31.813-847 . .. . Ratnagotravibhaga 
$C TE — E Eg; Chiu-ching i-cheng pao-hsing lun; 
Jit jing yi chéng báo xing lun Kukyo ichijo hoshoron 
*Ratnagotravibhaga-mahayanottaratantra-sastra 
The treatise on treasured nature of the ultimate one vehicle 
A treatise in the tathagatagarbha tradition attributed to Saramati or 
Ratnamati. 


T no. 1634, 32.36-49 ... Introduction to Mahayana 
ARR GR; Ju ta-cheng lun; Ru dà chéng lun Nyiü daijo ron 
*Mahayanavatara Treatise on the introduction of Mahayana 
A short text introducing the basics of Mahayana doctrine; attributed to 


*Saramati, but not extant in Sanskrit. Translated into Chinese between 397 
and 439 by Tao-t'ai 18%. 


T no. 1644, 32.173-226 . . . Lokaprajnaptyabhidharma-sastra 
V7 tH Bo] FB 5 zu; Li-shih a-p'i-ta lun; Li shi à pi tán lun 
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Risse abidonron 
* Lokaprajnaptyabhidharma-sastra Treatise on Abhidharma 
established in the world 
An Abhidharma treatise, translation by Paramartha. Not referenced 
directly, but possibly a source for Abhidharma ideas in the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan. 


T no. 1646, 32.239-373 . . . Cheng-shih lun 
ME a; Cheng-shih lun; Chéng shí lùn ^ ]Jojitsu ron 
*Satyasiddhi-sastra; * Tattvasiddhi-sastra Treatise on the real 
A text attributed to Harivarman and translated by Kumarajiva. It was the 
focus of a "school" of scholars in and before Chih-i's time. Attacked by 
scholars of the San-lun tradition, notably Chi-tsang, as “Hinayanistic,’ 
but was valued by Chih-i as an important exposition of the concept of 
“conventionality.” There is no extant Sanskrit, but for a study and English 
translation based on a Sanskrit reconstruction of the text see Sastri, 
Satyasiddhisastra of Harvarman, 1978. 


T no. 1659, 32.508-517 ... Treatise on Bodhicitta 
SEE dou Fa pu-ti hsin ching lun; Fa pu tí xin jing lun 
Hotsu-bodaishin kyo ron 
* Bodhicitta-sütra-sástra Treatise on the sütra on the aspiration for 
enlightenment 
A short treatise attributed to Vasubandhu and translated by Kumarajiva. It 
is quoted only once in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, at 31b27-c2. 


T nos. 1666-1667, 32.575-590..... The Awakening of Faith 

Ask aim; Ta-sheng ch'i-hsin lun; Da chéng qi xin lun 

Daijo kishin ron 

Treatise on the awakening of faith in the Mahayana 
The popular and influential treatise commonly (but mistakenly) 
attributed to A$vaghosa, with translations attributed to Paramartha (no. 
1666) and Siksananda (no. 1667). An influential source of the concept 
of “original enlightenment” 4%. Significantly, and despite its presence 
in China in his time, Chih-i never quotes from or refers directly to this 
text. (A reference to this text in the T’ien-tai hsiao chih-kuan [see T 
46.467a25-27] is convincingly shown by SEKIGUCHI Shindai [1954] to be a 
later addition.) 


T no. 1716, 33.681- 814 ........... Fa-hua hsüan-i 
Whit AE FE KEY 3€; Miao fa lien hua ching hsiian-i, 
Miao fă lián hud jing xuán yi Myoho renge kyo gengi 
The profound meaning of the Lotus Sūtra 
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Along with the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua wen-chii,one of the three 
basic treatises of T'ien-t'ai Chih-i. A commentary on the Lotus Sütra that 
focuses on interpreting the meaning of the five characters in the title of 
the text. See SWANSON 1989. 


T no. 1718, 34.1-149 ............. Fa-hua wen-chii 
WEERA; Miao fa lien hua ching wen-chii, 
Mido fă lián hud jing wén ju ^ Myoho renge kyo monku 
The sayings of the Lotus Sutra 
Along with the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i, one of the three 
basic treatises of T'ien-t'ai Chih-i. A line-by-line commentary on the 
Lotus Sütra with a unique hermeneutical system. 


T no. 1775, 38.327-420 . .. ........ Commentary on the Vimalakirti Sūtra 
EREE; Chu wei-mo-chieh ching, Zhu wéi mo jié jing 
Chü-yuimakitsukyo 


Commentary on the Vimalakirti Sütra 
An early commentary on the Vimalakirti Sūtra, attributed to Kumarajiva 
and edited by Seng-chao f& =. 


T no. 1800, 39.968-977 .......... Commentary on the Sütra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara 
BH ee tt EGE; Ching kuan-yin ching shu, Qing guan shi yin jing shi 
Sei Kanzeon ky6 sho 
Commentary on the Sütra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara 
This commentary, attributed to Chih-i and Kuan-ting, was not given 
much attention until later times, when it was used to buttress the T’ien- 
t'ai theory of the nature of innate evil and that even the Buddha is 
endowed with (the potential for) evil tŒ. SATO (1961, 496-517) gives a 
detailed analysis of the text and concludes that it is a later compilation, 
not by Chih-i himself. 


T no. 1851, 44.465-875 ... The Meaning of Mahayana 
KRAH; Ta cheng i chang; Da chéng yi zhang Daijō gisho 
Treatise on the meaning of Mahayana 
An encyclopedic study of the central terms and teachings of Mahayana 
Buddhism, by Hui-yuan S&, a contemporary of Chih-i. 


T no. 1912, 46.141-446 . .. “Chan-jan” 
ERTA; Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh; 
Zhi guan fu xing chuán hóng jué Shikan bugyo denguketsu 
The extensive and influential commentary on the Mo-ho chih-kuan by 
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Chan-jan #4, the sixth T'ien-t'ai patriarch and renewer of the tradition. 


T no. 1914, 46.459-462. . . Chih-kuan ta-i 
ERAK XS; Chih-kuan ta-i; Zhi guan da yi Shikan dai-i 
A short summary of the most important points of the Mo-ho chih-kuan by 
Chan-jan i^^, the sixth T'ien-tai patriarch. 
T no. 1915, 46.462-474... Hsiao chih-kuan 
ERLER (MER); Hsiu-hsi chih-kuan tso-chan fa-yao (Hsiao chih- 
kuan); Xiu xí zhi guán zuó chán fa yao (Xio zhi guan) 
Shüju shikan zazen homon (Sho-shikan) 
The essential method for practicing cessation-and- 
contemplation by sitting in meditation 
A short meditation manual on the practice of cessation-and- 
contemplation meditation which served as a model for many later 
Chinese meditation manuals. A much abbreviated (and more mature) 


version of T no. 1916, including elements brought to fruition in more 
detail in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 


T no. 1916, 46.475-548... Tz u-ti chan-men 
Ten UE RES UCBIEPI (BaP); Shih chan po-lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men; 
Shi chán bó luó mi ci di fa mén Shaku zen-haramitsu shidai homon 
The gradual method for practicing the perfection 
of meditation (dhyàna-páramità) 
An early work by Chih-i based on lectures he gave in Chin-ling between 
568 and 575, recorded by Fa-shen and edited by Kuan-ting. A detailed 
presentation of the (for Chih-i) current sources available on the practice 
of dhyana. The "short" manual on meditation (Hsiao chih-kuan, T no. 
1915) is an abbreviated and updated version of this work. 


T no. 1917, 46.475-548 ... Liu-miao fa-men 
KWP; Liu-miao fa-men; Liu mido fa mén Rokumyo homon 
The teaching on the six subtleties; The six subtle 
Dharma gates 
An early work by Chih-i closely related to the Tz’u-ti chan-men (T no. 
1916). An exposition of the "six gates" of meditation, that is, counting ones 
breaths, following after one’s breaths, stopping, contemplating, reflecting, 


and purifying. 
T no. 1918, 46.549-555 ... The Four Mindfulnesses 
VU 2: i; Ssu-nien-ch'u; Si nian chu Shinenjo 
The practice of the four mindfulnesses 
A short work on the "four mindfulnesses" attributed to Chih-i. 
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T no. 1920, 46.584-586 .. Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts 
Bib am; Kuan-hsin lun; Guan xinlàn  Kanjin ron 
Treatise on contemplating thoughts, or 
“contemplation of the mind.” 
A short record of Chih-i's final teachings not long before he passed away. 
Chih-i’s final testament. 


T no. 1921, 46.586-621... Commentary on the Treatise on Contemplating 
Thoughts 


iL ambit; Kuan-hsin lun shu; Guan xin lun shū Kanjin ron sho 
Commentary on the Treatise on Contemplating 
Thoughts 

Kuan-tings commentary on the short record of Chih-is final teachings (T 

nO. 1920). 


T no. 1922, 46.621-627... Chüeh-i san-mei 
T$ BE Rn CES RB We S. — Bk; Shih mo-ho pan-jo po-mo-li ching chüeh-i 
san-mei; Shi mo he bàn ruo bo luo mi jing jué yi san mei 
Shaku maka hannya haramitsu kakui sanmai 
Explanation of the samàdhi of being fully aware of 
one's thoughts [or “an awakened mind"] from the 
Paficavimsati Sutra 
An early (pre-Mo-ho chih-kuan) work of Chih-i on the samadhi of 
following one's thoughts, or the samadhi of awakened thoughts; much 
of the content was incorporated into the Mo-ho chih-kuan under the 
category of the Neither-walking-nor-sitting Samadhi. 


T no. 1925, 46.664-697 .. Introduction to Graded Themes of the Dharma 
Realm 

EFUB FA; Fa-chieh tz'u-ti ch'u-men; Fa jié ci di chù mén 

Hokkai shidai shomon 

An introduction to graded [Buddhist 

numerical themes] of the Dharma realm 
A study by Chih-i in which he defines a list of around sixty terms (mostly 
"numerical" lists such as “four dhyana stages,” "five skandhas,” “twelve 
sense entrances, and so forth), based on the ParicavimSati Sutra and the 
Ta chih tu lun. Meant for beginners, it is a good source for discovering 
details of what Chih-i means by some technical terms, usually used 
undefined in his philosophical works such as the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Kuan-ting’s biography of Chih-i refers to “The Graded Themes of the 
Dharma Realm of three hundred items, which begins with three fascicles 
of sixty items” (see SATO 1961, 211). The introduction claims that the 
work will contain three hundred items in seven fascicles, but the edition 
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surviving in the Taisho canon (as well as other variants) consists of only 
three fascicles with sixty items, so definitions for two hundred and forty 
items are either left unfinished or are missing. SATO (1961, 235-36) places 
the writing of this work at sometime between 578 and 585, after the 
compilation of the Tz'u-ti chan-men and also after Chih-i’s first stay on 
Mt. T'ien-tai. 
T no. 1926, 46.697-701. .. The Practice for Attaining Peace based on the 
Lotus Sutra 
IESE ATR; Fa-hua ching an-le-hsing i; 
Fá hud jing an le xing yi Hokkekyo anrakugyogi 
An explanation of the practices for 
attaining peace based on the Lotus Sütra 
A treatise by Hui-ssu &&/& on the Lotus Samadhi, a practice perfected by 
Chih-i under Hui-ssus tutelage and later incorporated into the T'ien-tai 
system under the rubric of both-walking-and-sitting samadhi. 


T no. 1929, 46.721-769... The Meaning of the Fourfold Teachings 
Mus #e; Ssu-chiao-i; Sijiao yi ^ Shikyogi 
The meaning of the Fourfold Teachings 
Chih-i’s exposition on the doctrinal classification system of the Fourfold 
Teachings. 


T no. 1931, 46.773-780 . .. Outline of the Fourfold Teachings 

KREWE; T'ien-tai ssu-chiao-i; Tian tái si jiào yi Tendai shikyogi 
The meaning of the T'ien-tai Fourfold Teachings 

Chegwans iii outline of Chih-i's T'ien-tai teachings in terms of the 
Five Periods and Eight Teachings structure. A popular text to use as an 
introductory textbook to T'ien-tai Buddhism. Translated into English by 
David Chappell and Masao Ichishima in T’ien-tai Buddhism: An Outline 
of the Fourfold Teachings (1983). 


T no. 1933, 46.786-792. . . Establishment of Vows 

FS jo AC Bp YZ. 38 A xc; Nan-yüeh ssu ta-chan-shih li-shih yüan-wen; 

Nan yue si dà chán shi li shi yuan wén 
Nangaku shi daizenji ryüsei ganmon 
Establishment of vows by the great meditation 
master Hui-ssu of Nan-yüeh 

A short text attributed to Hui-ssu &&/&, most noted as the earliest example 

of the use of the mo-fa (mappo) concept. 


T no. 1934, 46.793-824. . . Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu 
Elis Ax; Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu; Guóqing bailu Kokusei hyakuroku 
One hundred records of the Kuo-ch'ing temple 
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A little over one hundred texts, from short ritual manuals, to letters to 
the emperor and Chi-tsang, and other materials related to the life and 
teaching of Chih-i, including daily liturgies (sections 2 and 3), the Ch'ing 
kuan-shih-ying chan-fa sa ®t E BE (section 4, on the Avalokitesvara 
repentance), and the Fang-teng chan-fa HERE (section 6, on the 
Vaipulya repentance). 


T no. 1940, 46.943-949 . . Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 
Jj 5$ = KITE; Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa; Fang déng san mèi xing fa 
Hodó zanmai gyoho 
The method for practicing the Vaipulya Samadhi 
Chih-is early exposition on the Vaipulya Samadhi. 


T no. 1941, 46.949-955... Fa-hua san-mei chan-i 
EE — BEBE; Fa-hua san-mei chan-i; Fa hud san mèi chan yi 
Hokke-zanmai sengi 
The method of repentance for practicing the Lotus 
Samadhi 
Chih-i’s early exposition on the Lotus Samadhi. 


T no. 2035, 49.129-476. . . Records of Buddhist Patriarchs 

Bb TEEERU; Fo-tsu-t'ung-chi; Fo zu tong ji Busso-toki 

Records of the lineage of Buddhist patriarchs 
A biographical history of the T’ien-t'ai lineage and tradition beginning 
with Sakyamuni. Compiled by Chih-pan #4 in 1269. 

T no. 2050, 50.191-198 .. . The Biography of T'ien-tai Chih-che 
RGSS Abii USt; Sui T'ien-tai Chih-che ta-shih pieh-chuan; Sui tian tái 
zhi zhé dà shi bié zhuan Zui Tendai Chisha Daishi betsuden 

A separate transmission of [the life of] the 

Great Master T'ien-tai Chih-che of the Sui 
A short biographical work on Chih-i by Kuan-ting. The most extensive of 
the surviving biographies of Chih-i. 

T no. 2058, 50.297-322... The Transmission 
‘ERK AEA; Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan; Fu fa zàng yin yuán zhuan 

Fuh6zo innen den 
The history of the transmission of the 
Dharma treasury. 
Appeared at the end of the fifth century as a translation from the Sanskrit 
but was probably composed in China. Contains a genealogy of 23 (or 
24) Indian and Central Asian masters who became the official line of 
transmission of the T'ien-tai school (the transmission of the “Golden 
Mouth"), and were later incorporated into the standard Chan/Zen lineage. 
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T no. 2059, 50.322-425. . . Biographies of Eminent Monks 


mfi St: Kao-send chuan; Gao seng zhuànKoso den 
Biographies of eminent monks 
A collection of biographies compiled in the sixth century. 


T no. 2060, 50.425-707 . . Biographies of Eminent Monks, Part 2 
#18 B; Hsü kao-send chuan; Xu gào sëng zhuan 
Zoku koso den 
Further biographies of eminent monks 
A collection of biographies compiled in 645. 


T no. 2870, 85.1335-1338. . Sūtra on Clearing Doubts Concerning the 
Semblance Dharma 

IRERE; Hsian- fa chüeh-i ching; Xiang fa jué yi jing 
Zohoó ketsugi kyo 
Sütra on clearing doubts concerning the 
Semblance Dharma 

An apocryphal text quoted frequently by Chih-i in his three major works, 

the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Fa-hua hsüan-i, and Fa-hua wen-chii. 


ZZK 98, 687-707 ........ The Samadhi of Following Ones Own Thoughts 

FREIE — B; Sui-tzu-i san-mei, Sui zi yi sàn mèi — Zui-ji-i sanmai 

On the "samadhi of following ones own thoughts" 
A short treatise by Hui-ssu on the practice that was incorporated by 
Chih-i into the T'ien-tai system under the category of neither-walking- 
nor-sitting samadhi. Included in the PAH AMR (Wan-tzu hsü-tsang 
ching, Manji Dai-Nihon zokuzokyo (ZzK); see also the Hong Kong reprint 
of this Chinese Buddhist canon in 150 volumes [urc]). 


Tun-huang ME. ........ The Sütra of Sublime and Supreme Samadhi 
tb; Miao-sheng ting ching, Mido shéng ding jing Myoshojo kyð 
The sütra of sublime and supreme concentration 
This sütra is probably a Chinese composition, and was lost and not 
included in the later Buddhist canon. It was rediscovered at Tun-huang 
and published by SExiGucui Shindai in his Tendai shikan no kenkyu 
(1969), 379-402. 
Nanatsu-dera EF ...... The Sütra of Pure Dharma Practices 
i iETTÉE Ching fa-hsing ching, Jing fa xíng jing ^ Shojo hogyo kyo 
The sütra of pure Dharma practices 
An apocryphal text that was lost but rediscovered recently among the 
canon copied during the Heian Period at Nanatsu-dera in present-day 
Nagoya, Japan. Published in volume two of the texts rediscovered at 
Nanatsu-dera; see OCHIAI 1991 and 1994. 


Charts 


1. Fourfold Teachings and 
Levels of Attainment 

2. Threefold Parallels Related to the 
Three Virtuous Qualities 

3. Analysis of the Meaning 
of "Non-arising" 

4. Threefold Parallels with regard to 
the Fruit of Enlightenment 
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T'ien-t'ai Related Materials 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Akanuma 
BDK 
BT 


Chan-jan 


Chodron 


DDB 


Edgerton 


Hobogirin 


HTC 


Ikeda 


Inyo 


Indo bukkyo koyü meishi jiten EN REA A 5889 #8, compiled by 
Akanuma Chizen #8 #. Kyoto: Hozokan, 1967. 

BDK English Tripitaka, published by the Numata Center for Bud- 
dhist Translation and Research. 

Bukkyo taikei WK, Makashikan BEzWiE SR. 5 vols. Tokyo: 
Nakayama Shobo (reprint), 1978. 

Chih-kuan fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh |- 83881710854 U« [Extensive 
commentary on the Mo-ho chih-kuan], by Chan-jan #% (T no. 
1912, 46.141-446; included in BT). 

The Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom of Nagarjuna (Maha- 
prajnaparamitdsdastra), English translation by Gelongma Karma 
Migme Chodron, based on French translation by Étienne Lamotte, 
5 vols. Unpublished PDF, 2001. 

Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, http://www.buddhism-dict.net 
/ddb/. 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, by Franklin 
Edgerton. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

Répertoire du Canon Bouddhique Sino-Japanais, Edition de Taisho, 
compiled by Paul Demiéville, et al. Paris: LAcadémie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres, Institute de France. 

EARRAK (Wan-tzu hsü-tsang ching; Dai-Nihon [Manji] 
zokuzókyo) (Hong Kong reprint of Chinese Buddhist canon in 150 
volumes; see also ZZK). 

Shékai Makashikan i% a4 1k $4 [Detailed study of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan]. 3 vols. (Gendaigoyaku-hen 3RfX38gRR fa, Teihon 
kundoku-hen Ads, Kenkyüchüshaku-hen HRERR). 
Tokyo: Daiz6 Shuppan, 1996-1997. 
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fourth fruit (of the a.), 81, 203-4, 227, 
606, 678, 813, 1129, 1970 

arising; a. of arising (a. of non-arising), 
120, 504, 821-22, 876-77, 880, 882, 
884-85, 888-89, 893, 916, 925, 1195, 1856, 
1864, 2147; a.-and-perishing, 158-59, 
165, 167, 177-79, 184-85, 195, 206, 221, 
228-29, 870, 872, 960, 1054, 1226-27, 
1494, 1501-3, 1521-22, 1525, 1864; Four 
Truths as a.-and-perishing, 159, 169, 
208, 496-97, 797-98, 1226, 1971-72, 1978 

Arista, 389-90; A.-sütra, 389 

armor, 225, 366, 519, 1680 

army (ten legions of demonic forces), 
695, 1297, 1376, 1404, 1737-38 

arousing; a. compassionate thoughts, 
792, 837, 1880; a. evil and defiled karma, 
1866, 1894, 1910; a. the thought of bodhi- 
wisdom, 222, 837; a. true and correct 
aspiration for enlightenment, 840, 1879, 
1889 

arrogance, 19, 76, 232, 341, 374, 394, 488, 
572, 635, 637, 676, 754, 758-59, 765-67, 
770-80, 835, 898, 929, 1004, 1244, 1267, 
1293, 1302, 1306, 1308, 1374, 1390, 1407, 
1410, 1508-9, 1518, 1528, 1582, 1587, 1738, 
1894, 1896, 1918, 1955, 1961, 1980, 2078-79 

arrow(s), 236, 671, 830-31, 938, 1028-29, 
1052, 1191, 1393-94, 1396, 1404, 1684-85, 
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1687, 1737, 1866; five a. (Mara), 1393-94, 
1736; floral a. (Mara), 1393-94, 1736; 
Narayanas a. (Visnu), 224-26; poisoned 
a., 960, 1214, 1394, 1685, 1789; shooting 
a. at a rock, 830-31; shooting a. into 
space, 1028-29, 1529; swords and ar- 
rOWS, 1215, 1264, 1266, 1288 

artist, 205-6, 789, 793, 799, 1100 

arupa-dhatu (formlessness), 96, 444, 
1460 

Arydeva, 83-84, 2132 

asamkhyeya (incalculable), 175, 749, 1009, 
1058, 1244 

asamskrta (unconditioned), 99, 145, 1540, 
1888 

Asanga, 24, 86, 176, 685, 1104-05, 2130, 
2132 

asaru (apra) medicine, 222-23, 1874, 1911 

ascetic, 78, 85-86, 88, 108, 388, 405, 572, 
622, 626-27, 638-39, 669, 698, 731, 
750—51, 875, 962, 996, 1044, 1167, 1216, 
1329, 1395, 1436, 1456, 1532-33, 1538, 1564, 
1567, 1587, 1676—77, 1901, 1912, 2000, 
2061, 2100; mountain a., 267, 643, 1669, 
1674 

asceticism, 25, 81, 101, 338, 627, 1012, 1669, 
1692, 1789, 1797, 2104; a. and hedonism, 
97, 101, 224, 569, 1691-92, 2103 

ash(es), 79-80, 85, 146, 241, 288, 331, 399, 
425, 452, 551, 616, 621, 736, 797, 978-80, 
990, 1066, 1127, 1150-51, 1205-6, 1373, 
1397, 1399, 1400, 1425, 1440, 1457, 1458, 
1789, 1794, 1804, 1864-65, 2110, 2112 

Asivisopamasitra, 756 

aspiration; a. for enlightenment, 17, 102, 
108, et passim; see also bodhicitta 

ass-mobile (defective donkey cart), 1274, 
1898 

assurance (vyaákarana), 568, 678, 862, 
1060, 1234, 1242, 1342, 1754, 1868, 1883 

asta-vimoksa, 118, 1940 

astute wisdom, 142, 1263, 1900 

aSubha-bhavana (contemplate impurity), 
277, 575, 1464, 1470, 1564, 1681, 1955 

asura, 95, 98, 141, 183, 219, 283, 297, 341, 
342, 350, 354, 600, 657, 783, 784, 789, 
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792, 798, 803, 811, 812, 824, 1301, 1378, 
1520, 1579, 1585, 1629, 1648, 1777, 1786, 
1816, 1853, 1858, 1885, 1937, 1969, 1994, 
2018, 2057, 2076, 2087, 2102; a. Rahu 
(eclipse), 852, 1516, 1691, 1901, 1961 

AÁsvádasütra, 664 

A$vaghosa, 23, 82-83, 736, 2133 

A$vajit, 996-97, 1874, 1897, 1911 

atma(n), 511, 1211-12, 1571, 1880; a.drsti, 
1330; d.sünyatà, 923; a.vada, 503, 1980 

atom, 213, 531, 538, 905, 1461, 1504, 1899, 
1911; atomist, 537, 1563 

attachment; a. to emptiness, 609, 839, 
1077, 1566, 1589, 1592, 1892; a. to outer 
characteristics, 1874, 1912; a. to precepts, 
630, 898, 927, 929, 1125, 1587, 1589, 1868, 
1912, 1953, 2079; a. to teaching and a. to 
thoughts, 1573, 1892; a. to views, 929, 933 

attainment; a. and deficiency, 129, 
449-50, 502, 505, 1882; a. of awakening 
upon aspiring for enlightenment, 1875, 
1912; a. of something superior and the 
ability to endure it, 1232, 1878 

attendants, 188, 329, 765, 956, 1271-72, 
1315, 1680, 1783, 1884 

attestation, 505, 524, 567, 1164, 1904, 
2052; a. of enlightenment, 506, 549-52, 
554-55, 559, 565, 1902, 1904; a. of the 
path, 505-6, 1902 

Atthasálini, 1003 

auditory consciousness, 1721, 1866 

aupamya (parable), 547, 2017; see also 
ninefold scriptures 

auspicious days, 331, 1781, 1900, 1927 

austerities, 638—39, 402, 1533, 1585, 1988 

autumn, 391, 546, 1557; A. Annals, 530, 
1954; a. moon, 634, 1576, 2097 

auxiliary; a. methods, 19, 388, 792, 1143, 
1173-74, 1272, 1277, 1312, 1362, 1385, 
1406, 1411, 1419, 1499, 1500, 1507, 1526, 
1607-46, 1868, 1894, 1912, 2078; a. prac- 
tice, 250, 516, 1091, 1182, 1199, 1868, 2034; 
a. practices of the path, 656, 765, 956, 
1092, 1143, 1173-78, 1196, 1209, 1217-18, 
1224, 1243, 1312, 1475, 1487, 1494-95, 
1578, 1581, 1596, 1868 


avadana (parable), 547, 1426, 1645, 2101; 
see also twelvefold scriptures 

avaivartika (non-retrogression), 150, 784, 
1130, 1396, 1490, 2017; a.citta, 1009; avai- 
vartya-bhümi, 759 

Avalokitesvara, 238, 308, 328-35, 337, 
339-43, 476, 617-18, 764, 1197, 1283, 1358, 
1386, 1444, 1446, 1488, 1505, 1644, 1650, 
1653, 1781-82, 1784-85, 1787, 1811, 1858, 
1886, 1904, 1931, 2039, 2058, 2127-28, 
2134, 2138; A. and Mahasthamaprapta, 
330, 332 

avarana (obstacle), 998, 1536 

avarice, 324, 375, 850, 1182-83, 1767, 2020, 
2058 

avaricious desire, 376, 378, 380-81, 383, 
1884, 1912; a. and bodhi-wisdom are 
indivisible, 381, 1884, 1912 

Avatamsaka; A. Period, 1884, 1912; A. 
Sütra, 4, 44, 50, 100, 102, 105, 107-9, 
112, 114-16 123, 133, 169, 173, 205, 211-12, 
217-18, 222, 224-25, 263, 265, 373, 411, 
423, 498, 531-33, 554, 562, 569, 581, 612- 
13, 615, 634, 656—57, 714, 719, 772, 789, 
799, 823, 825, 840, 850, 875, 895-96, 915, 
989, 990, 1023, 1026-27, 1062, 1095-98, 
1100, 1106, 1131, 1146, 1169, 1228-29, 1243, 
1245, 1248, 1257, 1261, 1283, 1306-7, 1348, 
1351, 1380, 1390, 1444, 1492-94, 1501-2, 
1511, 1593-94, 1601, 1604, 1708, 1755, 
1780, 1884, 1908-9, 1911-14, 1920, 1930, 
1934-36, 1956, 1959, 1977, 1984, 1999, 
2003, 2006-7, 2024, 2047, 2071, 2075-76, 
2096, 2107, 2115, 2118, 2120, 2126, 2130; 
A. teachings, 114, 612 

Avici hell, 106, 177, 363 407, 603, 606-7, 
1208, 1217, 1399, 1874, 1888, 1913 

avidyà (ignorance), 100, 277-78, 431, 740, 
821-22, 999-1000, 1234, 1689, 1694, 1993 

awakened insight, 437, 486, 1884, 1924 

Awakening of Faith, 23, 58, 82, 356, 1659, 
1706-7, 1935, 2133 

awe, 675, 875, 949, 1565 

awl, 1263-64 

axe, 855, 1325 

áyatana (sense entrances), 20, 100, 211, 


347, 356, 509, 714, 754; 771, 779; 786, 
800, 831, 927, 995, 1083, 1113, 1260, 1280, 
1287, 1310, 1377, 1388, 1460, 1534, 1586, 
1735, 1885, 1907-8, 1942, 1964, 1984, 
2069, 2078, 2099 

ayusmat, 396, 623-24, 1393, 2112 


Bag (smelly, foul), 269, 676-77, 1451, 
1456, 1689, 1709; floating b. (precepts), 
602-6, 608, 1185, 1325, 1879, 1929 

bahirdha (visible externals), 538, 717, 1203, 
1461, 1470, 1563-64 

bahya (external), 1182, 1330, 1541; b.rupa, 
1470 

balance, 48-49, 53, 691, 693, 808, 1169, 
1248, 1311, 1322, 1339, 1349, 1693, 1741, 
1857; b. cessation and contemplation, 
697, 710, 1661; b. emptiness and con- 
ventional, 122; b. flourishing and decay, 
1169; b. practice and teaching (concen- 
tration and wisdom), 61, 93, 194, 464, 
793, 1163, 1248, 1703-4, 1714-15, 1717; 

b. self-power and other-power, 147; b. 
tentative and real, 1247 

Balaruci, 1117 

ball; b. of incense, 114, 213-14, 1877; b. of 
threads, 694, 1685, 2113 

bamboo, 245, 392, 661, 807, 1429, 1437, 
1457, 1674, 1686 

banana plant / tree, 83, 195-96, 338, 1447, 
1488 

bandit(s), 83, 283, 335-36, 343, 623, 638, 
659, 663, 671, 1058, 1074, 1121, 1190, 1266, 
1288, 1340, 1349, 1394, 1432, 1434, 1454, 
1458, 1499, 1579, 1678, 1685, 1691, 1694, 
1705, 1743, 1879, 1910 

banners, 297, 303, 330, 1575, 1633, 1646, 
1651, 1653-55, 1782, 1791 

barbarian, 2, 24, 391-92, 1067, 1580, 1858 

barley, 638, 1327, 1430, 1556; b. broth 
1578-79 

basis; b. for goodness, 1215, 1885; b. of 
supranormal powers, 1880; b. of the 
mind, 535, 858, 862, 865, 1087, 1397, 1458, 
1574, 1859, 1860; b. of the way, 825, 1893 

basket, 196-97, 837-38, 1328 
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bath, 1789, 1808; b.house, 289, 1805; bath- 
ing, 115, 288-89, 315-16, 331, 1674, 1804-6 

beans, 627, 850, 1441, 1556, 1726, 1859 

beard, 82, 997, 1635; dragons b., 838 

beast(s), 95, 98, 118, 140-41, 144, 283, 341, 
350, 354, 367-68, 375, 534, 586, 599, 600, 
613, 620-21, 674, 784, 789, 798, 803, 811, 
854, 1129, 1300, 1334, 1347, 1352, 1373, 
1377, 1391-92, 1449, 1480, 1520, 1553, 
1566, 1585, 1597, 1678, 1705, 1727-28, 
1736, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1885, 1899, 1913, 
1927, 1938, 1953, 1969, 2014, 2057, 2076, 
2085, 2087, 2089, 2102; b. of the time 
periods, 1392, 1879; b.-like, 141, 1909 

beauty, 394, 569, 1286, 1411, 1431, 1470-71, 
1675, 1734; b. of women, 393, 408, 1453, 
1464, 1564, 1674 

bed, 247, 723, 734, 1069, 1356, 1362, 1581, 
1628, 1632, 1665, 1919, 2079; b. / chair 
(course cot), 247, 1919 

bee, 171, 390, 1322, 1975 

beer (analogy for dhyana stages), 1430 

beg, 59, 107, 465, 643-45, 737, 997, 1188, 
1287, 1581, 1628, 1638, 1671, 1681, 1686, 
1687, 1853; b. for food (alms), 266, 643- 
45, 737, 1581, 1628, 1638, 1853; beggar, 571, 
759; begging rounds (dhüta), 85, 402, 
640, 643, 646-47, 1292, 1640, 1669-70, 
1672, 1899, 2090, 2100; begging-bowl, 
1680, 1687 

beginner, 20, 192, 436, 529, 549, 556, 579, 
684-85, 689, 760, 793, 854, 1094, 1133, 
1158, 1228, 1231-32, 1239, 1263, 1391, 1396, 
1552, 1659, 1663-64, 1707, 1767, 1869, 2136; 
b.s mind, 230-31, 693, 1704, 1712, 1717 

beginning and end ultimately equal, 804, 
1380, 1491, 1861, 2081 

belief, 4, 61, 382, 545, 682, 776, 797, 947, 
1201, 1536-37, 1544, 1568, 1750, 2028, 
2110, 2112 

bell(s), 622-23, 651, 661, 702, 1271-72, 
1421, 1435 

belly, 274, 1069, 1202-3, 1328, 1456, 1698 

belt, 392, 661, 1343, 1695 

Benares, 79, 1463, 1909, 1928 

beryl, 277, 382 
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beyond; b. conceptual thought, 433, 470, 
564, 1856, 1995, 2029, 2041, 2078; b. 
words, 211, 422, 484, 492, 504, 821, 823, 
884-85, 897, 901-2, 908, 930-33, 935, 
938, 942-47, 950-51, 1022, 1035, 1247, 
1513, 1523, 1856, 1887, 1889, 1914, 1934, 
1980, 1995; b. words and conceptions, 
869, 884, 1869; b. verbalization, 1108, 
1126 

bhadrakalpa (good eon), 1399, 1636, 1647 

Bhadramukha, 102, 714 

Bhadrapàla, 268, 273, 275, 277, 280, 
284-85, 728, 1618-23, 1625-28 

Bhadrapála-bodhisattva-sütra, 727 

Bhagavat, 254, 628-30, 821-22, 1005, 1028, 
1046, 1047, 1251-52, 1358, 1545, 1630, 
1648, 1702, 2081 

bhaisajya (medicine), 1265; B.guru, 
1046; B.ragapurvayogaparivarta, 731; 
Bhaisajyaraja (Medicine King), 108, 
307-8, 320, 1810, 1811, 1901, 2008, 2117 

bhavana(-marga) (cultivation), 527, 575, 
670, 721, 741, 975-76, 1074, 1137, 1925, 
1955, 2016, 2026 

bhaya (fear), 1214, 1297, 1687, 1737-38 

bhiksu, 82, 122, 183, 275, 277-78, 543, 583, 
585-86, 588, 590, 606-7, 639, 643, 678, 
846, 848, 938, 996-97, 1004-5, 1046-47, 
1087, 1111, 1170-71, 1193, 1207, 1286, 1395, 
1399, 1518, 1538, 1553-54, 1563, 1622, 
1635-36, 1638, 1640-41, 1644, 1651, 1652, 
1657, 1665, 1670-71, 1675, 1681, 1801-4, 
1862, 1885, 2050 

bhiksuni, 408, 584, 586, 617, 624, 758, 
1001, 1657, 1658, 1801-3, 2050 

bhümi stages, 166, 208, 240, 426, 464, 501, 
525-26, 551, 558, 851, 875, 880, 885, 934, 
977-78, 980, 982, 985, 986, 1067-68, 
1094, 1111, 1122, 1248, 1255, 1261, 1273, 
1364, 1404, 1407, 1411, 1414, 1418, 1505, 
1593, 1601, 1607, 1765, 1851, 2075, 2089, 
2120, 2130, 2132, 2144; b. of the Perfect 
Teaching, 465, 942; b. of the Shared 
Teachings, 632, 651, 941, 1944, 1990, 
2024, 2026 


bhütakoti (limits of reality), 258-59, 373, 
1894 

bhutalaksana (true nature), 278, 827, 1159, 
1167, 1213, 1426, 1570; b.dharma, 160 

binome, 7, 253, 268, 292, 300, 859, 1250, 
1406, 1597 

Biographies of Eminent Monks, 91, 1006, 
1265-66, 1360, 2139 

biography, 2, 29, 31, 82, 91, 199, 493, 494, 
653, 712, 962, 1006, 1265-66, 1339, 2136 

Biography of T'ien-tai Chih-che (Chih-i), 
89, 117, 286, 1360, 1556, 2138 

bird(s), 26, 118, 198, 223-25, 283, 307, 
315, 375, 393-94, 407, 651, 659-60, 683, 
839-40, 844, 852, 868, 1009, 1060-61, 
1106, 1163, 1188, 1205, 1207, 1303, 1313-14, 
1346, 1373, 1391, 1438, 1441, 1443, 1449, 
1452, 1518, 1529, 1586, 1597, 1641, 1661, 
1677-78, 1727, 1811, 1874-75, 1937, 1984, 
1999, 2014; two wings of a b., 2, 4, 278, 
464, 699, 750, 793, 1046, 1141, 1661; see 
also kalavinka bird 

birth-and-death, 203, 409, 555, 652, 657, 
660, 686, 749, 757, 999, 1021, 1105, 1126, 
1214, 1378, 1489, 1495, 1517, 1527, 1572, 
1574, 1678, 1692, 1702, 1712, 1715, 1862, 
1923, 2041 

birth-body, 1001, 1864, 1914 

bitter, 298, 355, 621, 640, 662, 859, 1009, 
1303, 1394, 1446, 1454, 1475, 1678; b. 
taste, 1304, 1331, 1333, 1348, 1479, 1676, 
1722, 1855 

black; b. dragon, 241, 1904; b. karma (evil 
deeds), 1157, 1487, 1704, 1778, 1889; b. 
person, 1579; b. snake, 1287, 1364; color, 
1333-34, 1347, 1353, 1446, 1453, 1622 

blade, 400, 621, 645, 811, 1263, 1328, 1337, 
1350, 1684-85, 2001 

blaze, 161, 231, 608, 1537, 1678 

blind, 84, 106, 209, 348, 350, 385, 390, 398, 
430, 462, 516, 656, 675, 677, 754, 838, 
846, 853, 855, 950, 1073, 1078, 1089, 1172, 
1215, 1284, 1309, 1429, 1481, 1516, 1530, 
1644, 1659, 1770, 1799, 1908, 1912; b. dog 
barking wildly, 1595, 1870; b. person and 
color white, 122, 136, 479-81, 484, 489, 


829, 930-31, 1068-69; b.-deaf-dumb, 
1938 

blood, 118, 270, 275, 633, 638, 662, 703, 
705, 708, 750, 789, 875, 962, 1193, 1202, 
1204, 1282, 1304, 1330-32, 1338, 1408, 
1441, 1445-46, 1449, 1451-52, 1456, 1462, 
1464-65, 1482, 1542, 1561, 1726, 1727, 
2014, 2085; b. and milk, 87, 557-58, 1192, 
1349; b.-lust, 87; fire, b., sword, 95, 1860, 
1953; path of b., 141; shedding a Buddhas 
b., 227, 258, 586, 1665 

blossom, 3, 46, 77, 90, 133, 152, 171, 179, 
286, 307, 313, 315, 318, 429, 550-52, 604, 
766, 851, 854, 1056, 1094, 1111, 1161, 1260, 
1286, 1339, 1652, 1754, 1756, 2130; lotus 
b., 559-60, 732-34, 1810, 1815-19, 1893, 
2083, 2119, 2130; see also lotus 

blue, 27, 92, 111, 275, 342, 597, 789, 1198, 
1372, 1449, 1451, 1457—58, 1462-65, 1471, 
1473, 1479, 1563, 1622, 1673, 1727, 2014, 
2080; b. of the indigo, 24, 77-78; b.- 
green, 1333-35, 1353, 1446, 1473 

boat, 202, 242, 414, 621, 651, 654, 699, 
753, 755, 826, 1012, 1047, 1625; b. and 
oar, 1288; b. that flows with the current 
(samsara), 1886, 1914 

bodhi (wisdom); b.manda (seat of 
enlightenment), 111, 239, 297, 354, 369, 
518, 1063, 1131, 1215, 1278, 1403, 1612, 
1653, 1667, 2033; b.-mind, 570-72, 138, 
657, 658; b.-nature, 1645; b.-wisdom, 56, 
101-2, et passim 

Bodhi tree, 414, 875, 982, 1066, 1161, 1393, 
1655, 1889; under the B., 78, 110, 238, 
365, 439, 486, 518, 532, 597, 638, 827, 1395, 
1404, 1493, 1501-2, 1519, 1673, 1913 

bodhicitta, 17, 102, 138-241, 281-82, 365, 
532, 600, 624, 634, 684, 693, 696, 707, 729, 
749, 792—93, 825, 837, 841, 941, 993, 1103, 
1208, 1382, 1494, 1889, 1893, 1911-12, 1953, 
1984, 1999, 2071; B.-sütra-sástra, 2133 

Bodhidharma, 859, 1250 

bodhipaksikadharma ([thirty-seven] steps 
on the path), 258, 765, 1135-36, 1142 

Bodhiruci, 176, 220, 548, 670, 1105, 2119, 
2126, 2130-31 

Bodhisattva; B. Akasagarbha, 1654; B. 
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Bhaisajyaraja, 307, 1810; B. Flower 
Cluster, 287, 1636; B. Maitreya, 262, 

307, 1258; B. Mafijusri, 257, 307, 1612; 

B. of Dharma-nature, 685, 1872; b. of 
the four abodes, 880-81, 1862; B. of the 
Distinct Teachings, 601, 1355, 1357, 1489, 
1868, 1914; B. of the Shared Teachings, 
601, 1355, 1881, 1914, 2098; B. of the six 
perfections, 1355, 1520, 1858, 1914; B. of 
the Tripitaka Teachings, 1602, 1853, 1901, 
1915; b.s who overcome the four catego- 
ries of delusions, 879-81, 1862 


Bodhisattva-bhümi, 459, 523, 684, 880-82, 


890, 1115, 1117-18, 1231-32, 1411, 2012, 
2016, 2021, 2056, 2132; B.-Sastra, 1593 


bodhisattvahood, 114, 557, 754, 759-61, 


769-71, 773, 776, 977, 979; 982, 987, 1249, 
1370, 1386, 1608, 1889, 1915, 2075, 2078 


bodhisattva-mahasattva(s), 115-16, 201, 


203-4, 223-25, 230, 278, 303, 312-13, 342, 
360, 406, 473-74, 498, 519, 546, 572, 574, 
603, 637, 638, 667, 695, 724-25, 752, 758, 
775» 777 783, 819, 844, 874, 891, 895, 905, 
926, 963, 985, 1018, 1025, 1061, 1127, 1130, 
1136, 1139, 1161, 1177, 1219, 1224-25, 1255, 
1269, 1270, 1322, 1376, 1387, 1390, 1416, 
1454, 1501, 1509, 1615-16, 1620, 1633, 
1644-46, 1650, 1756, 1766, 1810, 1817 


body; b., life, and material riches, 1175, 


1180, 1182, 1870; b. of Dharma-nature, 
1404, 1490, 1754, 1872; b. of recompense, 
175, 178, 738, 814, 1112, 1386, 1413, 1885, 
1915, 2098; b. of the teachings, 417, 1873; 
b. of the true aspect, 417-18, 442, 1755, 
1894, 2088, 2146; b. of wisdom, 173, 896, 
1230-31, 1261, 1270, 1511, 1755, 1896, 1915; 
b.-and-mind, 1342, 1378 


bondage, 119, 137, 145-46, 159, 199, 204-5, 


209, 215-16, 357, 444, 506, 526, 671, 764, 
812, 1099, 1100, 1114, 1489, 1491, 1531, 
1571, 1581, 1685, 1870, 1898; b. and libera- 
tion, 146, 215-16, 764, 1898 


bonds, 420, 439, 519, 604, 624, 669, 855, 


1012, 1027-28, 1114, 1182, 1207, 1254, 
1411, 1486, 1517, 1577, 1713-15, 1757, 
1789, 1853-54, 2093; b. of (passionate) 
afflictions, 228, 297, 317, 510, 555, 562, 
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644, 696, 847, 951, 958, 999, 1045, 1058, 
1060, 1244, 1454, 1568, 1590, 1598, 1605, 
1661, 1714, 1851, 1854, 1889, 2093; b. of 
delusions, 432-34, 447, 555, 1851; b. of 
desire, 260, 460, 541, 775; b. of greed, 
hate, and ignorance, 204, 638, 1129, 1577; 
b. of karma, 103, 451, 742, 764, 837, 879, 
950, 1033, 1126, 1128, 1418, 1488-89, 1569, 
1603, 1713-15, 1731, 1774, 1794, 1889, 1915, 
2075; b. of views and attitudes, 508, 951 

bone(s), 190, 270, 365, 395, 405, 621, 703, 
705, 707, 838, 845, 847, 906, 1193-94, 
1204, 1280, 1327, 1330, 1343, 1408, 1417, 
1441, 1445, 1462, 1464-65, 1474, 1622, 
1627, 1677-78, 1726-27, 1789, 2053, 2085; 
b. relics, 79, 875, 1349; contemplation of 
b., 118, 275, 1349, 1449-50, 1452, 1456-59, 
1467-72, 2014; Sadapraruditas b. at 
Pataliputta, 750-51 

borderline realm, 1437, 1901 

born in four ways, 1250, 1862 

both-walking-and-sitting (samadhi), 19, 
46, 62, 88, 91, 133, 136, 244, 285, 418, 617, 
654, 1423, 1862, 1916, 1975, 1989, 2035, 
2073, 2107, 2128, 2137 

bottle(s), 855, 1019-21, 1652, 1267, 1345, 
1548, 1877 

boundless demeanor; see four boundless 
demeanors 

bowel(s), 1327, 1339, 1345 

bowl(s), 360, 602, 644, 1256, 1345, 1456; 
begging b., 85-86, 176, 639-40, 997-98, 
1368, 1439, 1581, 1670, 1680, 1686-87, 
2042 

bracelets, 589-90, 661 

brahma, 146, 148, 315, 569, 628-30, 
996-98, 1519—20, 1527, 1621, 1633, 1883, 
1916, 1966, 2039, 2092, 2093, 2102; b. 
(noble, pure) mind, 143, 597, 1883, 1916; 
b.cárin, 1543-45, 1553-54, 1671; b.caryá, 
589, 617, 642, 1632, 1883; b.-vihdra (four 
noble virtues of kindness, compassion, 
joy, and equanimity), 118, 143, 1883, 1916, 
1966, 2099 

Brahma, 136, 175, 342, 553, 614, 681, 949, 
1004, 1621, 1966, 2129; B. heaven(s), 136, 
304, 569, 1520, 1527, 1649, 1854, 1883, 


1916, 1988-89, 2102; B. King, 1477, 1519; 
B. realm, 611, 614, 632, 689, 1426; B; s 
host / assembly, 1477, 1883, 1989 

Brahmajála-sütra, 2129 

Brahman(s), 84, 87-88, 109, 199, 406-7, 
670, 681, 708, 722, 750, 843-44, 899, 
942, 1090-91, 1127, 1162, 1266, 1399, 1408, 
1452, 1485, 1539, 1551, 1631, 1644, 1685, 
1777, 1791, 2073 

Brahmin(s), 372, 737, 1188-89, 1324, 1452, 
1553 

branch(es), 41, 45, 190-92, 202, 345, 383, 
462, 514, 623, 670, 676, 683, 749, 822, 
841, 882, 922, 1033, 1149, 1390, 1533, 1549, 
1557, 1649, 1964, 1993; b. and leaves, 752, 
802, 841, 851, 906, 1028, 1033, 1050, 1056, 
1078, 1161, 1266, 1508, 1751, 1795; b. and 
roots, 155, 190, 752, 1028, 1036, 1050, 
1056, 1295-96, 1861 

breaking the precepts, 144, 260, 361, 
367, 406, 589, 592, 850, 1175, 1325, 1336, 
1372-73, 1500, 1527, 1572, 1668, 1767, 1857, 
1880, 2058, 2122 

breath(s), 18, 197, 250, 271, 275, 333, 578, 
621, 690-92, 696-97, 774, 779, 876, 1005, 
1039, 1186, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1229-30, 
1328, 1331-32, 1337-50, 1396, 1418, 1428, 
1436, 1438-41, 1444-45, 1447-48, 1561, 
1621, 1684, 1692-1700, 1719, 1725-27, 
1741, 1749, 1783, 1794-95, 1850, 1864-65, 
1870, 1879, 1885, 1892, 1899, 1940, 1989, 
2043, 2100; b. of a surly dragon, 662, 
1898; contemplation of the b., 5, 363, 
1040, 1337, 1745, 1895, 1955, 1985, 2062; 
counting b., 117, 332-34, 340, 517, 576, 
675, 780, 847, 1040, 1196-97, 1313, 1331, 
1342-45, 1391, 1412, 1416, 1430, 1485, 
1678, 1709, 1725-26, 1783, 1896, 1926-27, 
1955, 1985, 2060, 2132; six b.s, 1745-47 

bridge, 63, 202, 1191, 1325, 1349, 1575-76, 
1582, 1607 

Brief Essentials for Meditation, 1349, 2124 

broth, 415, 1578-79 

bubble(s), 195-96, 338, 1346, 1447-88, 
1747 

bucket, 269, 393, 1328 


buddha; b. eye, 472, 474-76, 478, 492, 
500, 567, 652, 759, 784, 986, 1073, 1078, 
1083, 1107, 1223-25, 1282-83, 1750, 1753, 
1867, 1956, 2148; b. land(s), 176, 317, 409, 
657, 738-39, 979, 1030, 1066, 1130, 1503, 
1505, 1620, 1656, 1750, 1867, 1879, 1983, 
2002; b. mind, 277, 279, 514, 783, 1867; b. 
of Dharma-nature, 685, 1872; b. of mani- 
festation (response), 1385, 1413, 1889, 
1899; b. of recompense, 176, 934-35, 
1385, 1885; b. path, 465, 777, 990, 1013, 
1030, 1081, 1096, 1140, 1302, 1304-5, 1315, 
1490, 1582, 1700, 1868, 1875; b. realm, 
254, 764, 813, 1387, 1402-3, 1739, 1818, 
1867, 1932 ; b.-fields (buddhaksetra), 261, 
471, 721, 1098, 1251—52; b.-gotra, 1147, 
1868, 1916; b's knowledge and insight, 
153, 218, 416, 478, 525, 533, 684, 877, 
1080, 1110, 1509, 1756-57, 1819, 1867, 1890 

Buddhabhadra, 102, 171, 272, 2120, 2125-26 

Buddhacarita, 82 

Buddhaghosa, 1003 

Buddhamitra, 81-82 

Buddhanandi, 81-82 

Buddha-nature, 48, 58, 99, 112-13, 125, 
145, 166, 186, 219, 237, 239, 244, 279, 296, 
341, 371, 374, 383, 428-29, 440, 463-66, 
492-93, 518, 533-34. 544, 550, 553-54, 
557-58, 563, 572, 739, 741-43, 775, 806-9, 
837, 853, 866, 892, 935, 966, 1019-21, 
1057-58, 1062, 1069, 1076-77, 1112, 1140, 
1147, 1161-62, 1167, 1169-72, 1177, 1184, 
1190, 1195, 1223, 1261, 1414, 1421, 1429, 
1498-99, 1502, 1509, 1582, 1662-63, 1689, 
1706, 1749-53; 1757, 1779, 1794, 1796-97, 
1799, 1847, 1849, 1860, 1867, 1896, 
1916-17, 1921-22, 1933, 2057, 2073, 2099, 
2148; B. of non-sentient beings, 58, 100; 
b.- wisdom, 429, 474, 550, 552, 568, 766; 
Middle Way B.-nature, 185, 493, 1867, 
2008; threefold B., 58, 298, 442, 444-45, 
813, 833, 1254, 1489, 1492, 1503, 1507, 
1760, 1797, 1852, 1965, 2091, 2094 

buddhanusmrti, 155, 576, 1940, 1955; b.- 
samadhi, 150, 277-78, 1298; b.-samadhi- 
sagara-sutra, 2125 
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Buddha-pitaka-duhsilanirgraha-sütra, 
2125 

Buddhaya$as, 147, 1694, 2128-29 

bug(s), 1087, 1337, 1445, 1727, 1736 

bull(s), 949, 951, 1018, 1034, 1068, 1095, 
1392, 1472, 1558, 1579-80, 1735, 1944; 
b.-eye, 1707 

burning wick, 985, 1889 

Bu-ston, 110, 715 

butter, 112, 244, 533-34, 554, 557-58, 638, 
662, 1143, 1502, 1571, 1855, 1956, 1986 

butterfly (and Chuang-tzu), 835 

buttocks, 332, 1203 


Cage, 1344, 1457; bird escaping a c., 1207, 
1438, 1443 

Cakravartin (world ruler), 85, 172, 223, 
949, 951, 1000-1, 1471, 1900; Cakraraja, 
174, 1241, 1900; copper c., 383, 934, 1111, 
1161, 1490, 1507, 1510, 1895, 1926; iron c., 
934, 955, 1278, 1314, 1902 

calamus (myrtle) grass, 1433, 1884 

calming (and contemplation), 3, 5-7, 10, 
13, 15-19, 27, 29, 33-37 39; 44, 74; 117, 133, 
232-33, 252, 324, 340, 374, 424, 711-12, 
714, 716, 748, 1342, 1525, 1661, 1706, 1707, 
1738, 1744, 1860, 1866, 1917-18; c. and in- 
sight, 44, 1860, 1918; see also cessation- 
and-contemplation 

camel, 852, 1349, 1651, 1686-87 

campaka (magnolia), 1203, 1464; c. flow- 
ers, 114; C. grove, 114, 1026, 1510 

Candala (Bodhisattva), 1508 

candāla (outcast), 622-23, 1508, 1879, 
2023-24; five c., 140 

candana (incense), 288, 451, 1633, 1653-55, 
1995 

Candanapuspa, 1638, 1645 

candle, 604, 1451, 1493, 1714-15; c. flame 
in a closed room, 1715, 1882; c. in the 
wind, 366, 1176, 1714, 1901; c. wick, 
985-86 

canon, 38-39, 40-41, 57, 286, 482, 535; 584, 
587, 858, 1003, 1260, 1280, 1353, 1669, 
2017, 2139; Buddhist c. (Tripitaka), 21, 
39, 51, 532, 547, 617, 1670, 1693-94, 2101; 
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canonical text, 37, 40; Chinese c., 737, 
824, 1693-94, 2139; Hinayana c., 547, 
2017; Mahayana c., 547; Pali c., 389; 
Taisho c., 5, 51-52, 76, 117, 149, 220, 226, 
243, 587, 795, 840, 869, 1164, 1323, 1410, 
1659, 1662-63, 2115, 2137; see also twelve- 
fold scriptures 

canopy, 305, 1271-72, 1808 

capital (city), 542, 948, 1099, 1480, 1561; c. 
of Chin-ling, 119, 1264; c. of Magadha, 
1359, 2116; Chen c. of Chien-yeh, 1360; 
T'ang c. Chang-an, 32 

carbuncle, 624, 1466 

carriage(s), 114, 1209, 1271, 1278, 1561, 1574, 
1753-54, 1602-4; one great c., 894, 956, 
1271, 1315; see also vehicle(s) 

cart(s), 949, 1018, 1271, 1274, 1363, 1652, 
1898; defective donkey c., 1274, 1898; 
Great C., 1271-74, 1278-87, 1363, 1512, 
1604, 1608, 1847; three c., 224, 1852, 
2024; two wheels of a c., 2, 26, 464, 750, 
793, 1046, 1163, 1661; see also vehicle(s) 

castor (oil), 114, 229, 826, 1091, 1948 

cattle, 233, 235, 397, 676 

catvari-phalani (four fruits), 81, 1970 

cauldron, 811, 850 

causal levels, 526, 1865 

causality, 470, 527, 607, 619-20, 630-31, 
636, 665, 686, 927, 996, 1378, 1486, 1594, 
1667, 1786, 1794-95, 1865 

causelessness, 199, 432, 1887 

cave, 1000-1, 1298 

celestial garment, 1287, 1856 

centipedes, 394 

ceremony, 332, 388, 391, 573, 640, 1450, 
1853, 1897, 1963, 2090, 2098, 2100, 2127; 
ceremonial days, 1900, 1927; ceremonial 
procedures, 290, 300, 1775-76, 1781, 
1785, 1790, 1804-5, 1906; ceremonial 
tools, 305, 1808; c. of three parts, 1853; 
ordination c., 81, 584-86, 1231, 1368, 
1864, 1885, 1897, 1982, 2023, 2098; repen- 
tance C., 312, 1249, 1963, 2035, 2098 

cessation; c. as insight into conventional 
means that arises through conditions, 
468, 1899; c. as putting an end to ex- 


tremes, 46, 452, 454-55, 469, 1311, 1705, 
1752, 1878, 2095, 2148; c. as realizing the 
essence of the true, 452, 1749, 1903; C. as 
stilling, 425-26, 431, 441, 455-56, 469, 
1087, 1860; c. as stopping, 427, 431, 433, 
441-42, 455-56, 469, 1087, 1881; c. as 
the realization of conventional means, 
452—53, 456, 1752, 1860, 2095; c. in 
contrast to non-cessation, 425, 428, 431, 
455, 1894, 1917 

chain(s), 202, 490, 539, 614, 1000, 1045, 
1059, 1209, 1248, 1543, 1570, 1598, 1684, 
1689, 1705; twelve-linked c. (of depen- 
dent origination), 186, 509-10, 512, 630, 
694, 888, 1354, 1361, 1378, 1445, 1481, 
1484-87, 1498, 1500, 1505, 1590, 1729, 
1797, 1850, 2011, 2086 

chair, 247-48, 331, 490, 704, 961, 1059, 
1186, 1193, 1919; see also bed 

chamber, 388, 1805; bathing c., 288, 305-6, 
1804; c. of the Tathagata, 319; meditation 
C., 296-97, 305-7, 314, 330-31, 624, 1292, 
1350—51, 1360, 1371, 1376, 1807-10, 1893, 
1902, 1906, 2004, 2033; purification c., 
289, 1805 

champion, 809, 1850 

Chandaka, 1003-4, 1870, 1918 

Chang-an, 31 

Chan-jan (Zhanran), 16, 20, 27-30, 32-41, 
57-61, 74, 151, 2011, 2022, 2041, 2101, 
2134, 2135; C's commentary (Chih-kuan 
fu-hsing chuan-hung chüeh), 76, 78, 82, 
et passim 

chant, 91, 84, 102, 260, 262, 271, 283, 304, 
306-10, 329, 333, 339, 426, 599, 649, 
906-7, 1228, 1250, 1253, 1255, 1347, 1391, 
1400, 1446, 1539, 1576, 1614, 1625, 1628, 
1645—49, 1672, 1674, 1694, 1725, 1736, 
1748, 1779-80, 1782, 1784-86, 1792, 
1809-13, 1848, 1882, 1895, 1903, 1999, 
2055; c. Buddha's name, 44, 150, 246-47, 
249, 250—51, 252, 333, 1298, 1400, 1923, 
2011, 2048, 2055; c. dharani (spells), 91, 
286, 290, 300, 302, 329, 331, 338-44, 624, 
1347, 1739, 1748, 1784, 1792, 1798, 1801-4, 
2107; C. sutra, 63, 87, 89, 91, 252, 300, 
303-4, 308-9, 312-14, 320, 331, 334, 572, 


651, 793, 906-7, 1110, 1170, 1325, 1371, 
1410, 1421, 1507, 1576, 1624, 1640-41, 
1646-47, 1654-56, 1694, 1739, 1785, 1807, 
1906, 2035 

Chao-lun, 419 

charcoal, 289, 978-80, 1805 

chariot, 808, 1188, 1518; charioteer, 1003, 
1918 

charity, 144, 197, 235, 262, 367, 702, 748, 
810, 1008, 1189, 1267, 1368, 1557, 1613, 
1639, 1725, 1732, 1776, 1779, 1886 

Chen and Sui, 89; see also Sui (Dynasty) 

Cheng-shih lun (*Satyasiddhi-sastra), 
50, 324, 368, 491, 509-10, 524, 579, 586, 
680-81, 699-700, 815, 848, 861, 965-66, 
975» 999, 1006, 1055, 1294, 1459, 1467, 
1538, 1583-84, 1600-1, 2088, 2103, 2133; 
C. scholars / masters, 170, 491, 787, 
902-3, 959-60, 975, 999, 1015, 1463 

chi; c.-atmosphere, 1446; c.-breath, 1338, 
1345, 1451, 1745, 1747, 1879; c.- energy, 
1327-28, 1332, 1337-42, 1344-45, 1347-48, 
1353, 1445-46, 1745, 1747, 1874, 1879 

Chih-kuan ta-i, 33-35, 2022, 2135 

Chih-li, 11, 29, 30, 32, 40, 41, 304, 329, 796 

Chih-tsang, 493-94, 902-3, 918, 1072, 1350 

child, 136, 147-49, 196, 200, 204, 209, 
223, 372, 392, 430, 546, 552, 691-92, 707, 
723, 735, 827-28, 857, 1018, 1029, 1041, 
1054, 1059-60, 1127, 1181-82, 1214, 1217, 
1250, 1288, 1328, 1334, 1344, 1394, 1429, 
1451, 1456, 1518, 1533, 1571, 1619, 1625, 
1632, 1641, 1643, 1656, 1674, 1772, 1817, 
1889, 1960, 2059; c. and burning house, 
198, 552, 894, 956, 1209, 1271-72, 1278, 
1315, 1574, 1602-4, 1753, 1947, 2024; C. 
of the Buddha, 244, 1097, 1577; child- 
ish and foolish person, 1889; childlike 
actions, 603; starving c., 1127; mother 
(and father) and c., 147, 269-70, 395, 
604, 635, 653, 707, 784, 1030, 1075, 1203, 
1215, 1356—59, 1522, 1899, 1950, 1952, 
1960; placing c. in secret treasury, 416, 
1151-52, 1758 

Ching-chou, 75 

Ch'ing-mu (blue eyes), 92 
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Ching-pien, 1659-60 

Chin-ling, 119, 1264, 2135 

Chi-tsang, 3, 450, 493-94, 902, 1104-5, 
2133, 2138 

Chuang-tzu, 241, 393, 394, 530, 545-46, 
830, 835-36, 856, 937, 946-49, 1079, 
1380, 1518, 1552, 1556—58, 1560-61, 1884 

Chüeh-i san-mei, 322-28, 344, 346-50, 
358, 365, 367, 374, 376-77, 1609, 1760, 
1974, 2042, 2051, 2056, 2108, 2111, 2136 

Chung-lun, 9-10, 92, 151, 327, 350, 2131; see 
also Middle Treatise 

cinnabar (field), 1338, 1348, 1453, 1744, 
1857 

cinnamon, 937, 1330 

cintamani (wish-fulfilling jewel), 215, 
1194, 1866, 2112 

circle(s), 32, 62, 331, 701, 1123, 1353, 1370, 
1432, 1960, 2110 

circuitous way, 206-7, 1490, 1877 

circular altar, 288, 297, 1791, 1891, 1918 

circumambulate, 285, 291, 300, 309, 1785, 
1792, 1812-13, 1897, 1918, 2004 

circumstantial recompense, 1180, 1380, 
1468, 1870, 1919, 1933, 2050 

citta, 138-39, 143, 233, 235-38, 277-78, 323, 
325, 328, 335, 474, 520, 1101, 1154, 1461, 
1540, 1564, 1660, 1701, 1856, 1859, 1897, 
1908, 1976, 2043, 1101; C.manovijnana, 
325, 1763, 1860; c.-pravrtti-sthiti-nirodha, 
423, 821, 1934 

clairvoyance, 698, 1229-30 

classification(s), 19, 96, 100-1, 140, 
157-59, 162-64, 168, 180, 189, 194, 206, 
241, 245-46, 297, 365, 458, 481, 496-97, 
532-33, 547-48, 587, 615, 679, 755, 881, 
944-45, 958, 977, 985, 1063, 1120-21, 
1126, 1287, 1411, 1882, 1903, 2017, 2052, 
2056, 2086, 2103; (doctrinal) c. of teach- 
ings, 1-4, 12, 27, 31, 45-46, 62, 112, 133, 
189, 221, 443, 450, 523-26, 759, 813, 1121, 
1169, 1246, 1407, 1501-02, 1505, 1883, 
1912, 1935, 1947, 1959, 1976—77, 1982, 1985, 
1990, 2004, 2035, 2051, 2054, 2057, 2096, 
2098, 2105, 2107, 2137 
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clay, 85, 461, 690, 1020, 1256, 1267, 1398, 
1687, 1692, 1737 

clear; c. brilliance of the jasper, 750, 1864; 
c. consciousness, 437, 1872, 1924; c. pure 
mind, 1713, 1859; c. understanding, 84, 
199, 289, 323, 1043, 1059, 1115, 1368, 1557, 
1667, 1872, 1902 

clergy, 73, 391-2, 1883 

climate, 640, 1034, 1854 

cloak, 319-20, 551, 641, 644, 1094, 1533, 
1702, 1754 

cloth, 537, 543-44, 904-5, 1165, 1271-72, 
1519, 1563, 1666, 1675, 1848; painting c., 
213, 531 

clothing, 35, 85, 227, 266, 268, 270, 288, 
355> 366, 604, 644, 662, 953; 997, 1204-6, 
1229, 1331, 1335, 1372, 1415, 1425, 1468-69, 
1471, 1567, 1619, 1635, 1680-81, 1724, 
1728, 1782, 1791, 1804, 2042, 2100; proper 
c. and food, 18, 580, 637-42, 646, 682, 
1624, 1628, 1664, 1669-71, 1867, 2037, 
2102 

cloud(s), 82, 107, 125, 169, 307, 338, 357; 
457, 487, 489, 850-52, 855, 866, 1056, 
1092, 1095, 1183, 1264, 1395, 1423, 1434, 
1447, 1516, 1559, 1668, 1671, 1691, 1798, 
1810, 1961; c. of incense, 332, 1775, 1783, 
1791; Dharma c., 114, 982, 987, 1775, 
2075, 2144 

clumsy; c. deliverance, 451, 1307, 1521, 
1872, 1919, 2065, 2066; c. medical care, 
1101, 1872 

coarse cot, 247, 1456, 1901, 1919; see also 
bed 

COCOON, 145, 742, 1595, 1891; c. of passions, 
837, 1891 

co-dwelling, 165, 738, 1357, 1865, 1966 

collect your thoughts and contemplate 
precisely, 1457, 1903 

color of the mountains and the taste of 
the sea are always the same, 382, 1854, 
1920 

commentary, 8-9, 76, 92, 95, et passim; 
c. by Chan-jan, 16, 21, 33-36, 38-41, 60, 
76, 133, 196, 220, 253, 338, 345, 394, 425, 
546, 738, 753, 866, 1034, 1538 (see also 


Chan-jan); C. on the Diamond Sitra, 
176, 2130; c. on the Lotus Sutra, 3, 29, 
33, 44, 86, 449, 556, 732, 1122, 1967, 2130, 
2134; c. on the Sutra on Petitioning 
Avalokitesvara, 329, 1781, 2134; C. on the 
Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts, 
243, 246-47, 2136; c. on the Vimalakirti 
Sütra, 20, 201, 419, 715, 738, 741, 763, 
1164-65, 1533-34, 1538, 1966, 2001-2, 
2092, 2134; C. on the Vinaya in Four 
Parts for Bhiksus, 147, 2129; traditional 
(T'ien-t'ai / Tendai) c., 47, 57-59, 61, 
100, 147, 241, 430, 454, 509, 526, 583, 857, 
861, 866, 899, 956, 959, 1079, 1095, 1106, 
1119—20, 1122, 1226 

commentators, 92, 99, 126, 144, 183, 207, 
214, 241, 296-97, 364, 738, 816, 842, 919, 
1177 

common; c. (ignorant) people, 77, 212, 
1854, 1920-21, 1993; C. pathways, 1296, 
1881; c. prajfià wisdom, 1018, 1865, 1921; 
c. to Hinayàna and Mahayana, 192, 268, 
536, 561, 570, 699, 903, 1114; c. to three 
vehicles, 524-25, 550, 1852, 2067-69, 
2080; c. to Tripitaka and Shared, 15, 977 

community, 22, 243, 304, 339, 639, 752, 
779; Buddhist c. (of monks), 391, 
583-84, 624, 626, 643, 656, 722, 1211, 
1229, 1632, 1666, 1676, 1946 

companion, 79, 108, 273, 1190, 1434, 1673, 
1685, 1740, 1754; c. in practice (good 
friend), 269, 652, 654, 1643, 1790 

compassion, 13, 48, et passim; great c., 121, 
126, 145, 151, 153—54, 187, 191, 198, 215, 
222, 297, 307, 310, 320, 333, 341-43, 356, 
436, 521, 551, 572, 695, 735, 798, 839-40, 
859, 880, 886-87, 1017, 1027-29, 1037, 
1039, 1043, 1047, 1053, 1062, 1077, 1094, 
1140, 1215, 1357, 1359, 1403, 1422, 1582, 
1634, 1647, 1650, 1730, 1784, 1803, 1810, 
1814, 1888, 1891, 1943, 1950, 2058, 2092; 
great c. based on passionate [mistaken] 
views, 839, 1891; great c. like the thun- 
dering rain, 1854; vow of c., 17, 994, 1494 

complete; c. meditative concentration, 
1236, 1730, 1943; c. precepts, 583-86, 591, 
1526; c. teachings, 103, 548, 1073, 1868, 


1894, 1921; c. thought, 344, 1871; com- 
pleting cause, 1489, 1849, 1852, 1921-22, 
1933, 1965, 2094 

comprehensive classification, 944-45, 
1903 

conceivable, 435, 502, 505-6, 536, 721, 
783, 796-97, 799, 882-83, 955, 1300-1, 
1352, 1355, 1377, 1379, 1401, 1487, 1492, 
1517, 1522, 1584, 1614-46, 1876; see also 
inconceivable 

concentration; c. and wisdom, 278-97, 
518, 520, 616, 693, 703, 750, 788, 848, 
869, 874, 922, 926, 931, 938, 974, 1045-47, 
1094, 1137, 1155, 1277, 1285, 1406, 1416, 
1459, 1661, 1663, 1666, 1702, 1714-15, 
1732, 1737, 1753, 1758, 1866, 1871, 1957, 
1960, 2082; c. of complete extinction, 
591, 1523, 1892; c. of extinguishing sensa- 
tions and conceptions, 1444, 1892; c. of 
no-conceptions, 627-28, 1921; c. of the 
inexhaustibility of consciousness, 972; c. 
on mental activity, 774-75, 1860 

conceptual examination and reflection, 
425, 1433, 1902, 2020 

conceptualization(s), 120—21, 131, 187, 219, 
221-22, 252, 276, 279, 326, 364-65, 422, 
425, 434-35, 451-55, 484, 506, 606, 629, 
716, 768, 787, 885, 938, 959, 973, 979, 
1057, 1076, 1088, 1115, 1118, 1165, 1337, 
1345, 1420, 1454, 1456, 1496-98, 1525, 
1593, 1623, 1628, 1686, 1705, 1728, 1752, 
1746-47, 1860, 1876, 1879, 1881, 1909, 
1925, 1940, 1990, 2032, 2074, 2095, 2148 

conch-shell, 675, 1464-65, 1470 

concupiscence, 736, 1679 

concurrent salvation (of self and others), 
1028, 1215, 1878 

conditional cause, 298, 1797, 1896, 1921, 
1922, 1933, 1965 

conditioned arising, 113, 128, 158, 455, 515, 
542, 575, 595, 812, 817, 850, 870, 888, 928, 
936, 1795, 1797, 1850, 1897, 1965, 2011, 
2034, 2036, 2100 

conditioned birth, 1896; c. origination, 
128, 810, 1896 
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conditions from previous lives, 1421, 1467, 
1882 

confession, 81, 88, 334, 406, 589, 728, 
1249, 1329, 1337, 1739, 1779, 1872, 1889, 
1906, 1963, 1991, 2009-10, 2039 

confluence (of causes and conditions), 
48, 111, 128, 184, 250, 575, 578, 712, 904, 
970, 1311, 1720-23, 1889, 2086; c. of four 
elements, 1723 

Confucianism, 391, 547 

Confucius, 77, 937, 1042, 1053-54, 1560-61, 
1852, 1859 

conjured city; see analogy 

conscious; c. intent, 1076, 1867; c. spirit, 
1338, 1901 

consoling analogies, 1030, 1896, 1922 

constancy, 554, 1086, 1151, 1224, 1348, 1349, 
1557, 1589, 1891; c., bliss, selfhood, purity, 
446-47, 567, 892; c. of the Perfect, 1891 

constant; c. abiding, 96-97, 548, 567, 569, 
570, 573, 808, 887, 1087, 1180-81, 1635, 
1861, 1871, 1882, 1922-23, 2080-81; c. 
dwelling of the truth, 1879, 1923; c. way, 
219, 946, 1882 

constantly; c. focused, 359, 1137, 1882; c. 
quiescent, 564, 860, 951, 1764, 1766, 
1882, 1923; c. quiescent concentration, 
1766, 1882 

constantly-sitting (samadhi), 19, 46, 62, 
91, 100, 136, 154, 219, 243-44, 246-63, 
387, 402-3, 646, 720, 722, 1422-23, 1882, 
1919, 1923, 1975, 1999, 2011, 2031, 2055, 
2123 

constantly-walking (samadhi), 19, 46, 50, 
62, 136, 150, 154, 243-44, 264, 265, 267, 
272, 283, 285-321, 387, 402, 646, 654, 
1275, 1422, 1708, 1715, 1759, 1882, 1923, 
1950, 1975, 2009, 2031, 2047-48, 2055, 
2122 

constituent samsara, 180, 510, 883, 940, 
1126, 1181, 1356, 1388, 1858-59, 1923, 1928, 
2041 

constituents of virtuous qualities, 1423, 
1480, 1483, 1500, 1514, 1860 

contemplate thoroughly, 348, 854, 860, 
969, 1068, 1526, 1859, 1904, 1924, 2042 
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contemplating; c. objects as inconceiv- 
able, 541, 792, 795-96, 816, 841, 842, 
1276, 1351, 1403, 1904; c. thoughts, 92, 
243, 246-47, 411, 533, 535, 611, 792, 
795-98, 840-41, 915, 1798, 1904, 1924, 
2070, 2136 

contemplation; c. as piercing through, 
429, 441-42, 466, 1883; c. in contrast 
to non-contemplation, 431, 1894; c. 
of analyzing phenomena to realize 
emptiness, 1872; c. of conventionality, 
467, 514-15, 525, 598, 795, 832, 967-68, 
1083, 1126, 1132, 1525, 1876, 1881, 2101; 
c. of emptiness, 49, 299, 338, 515, 593, 
598, 656, 694, 795, 816, 832, 896, 908, 
960, 990, 1056, 1075, 1083, 1114, 1120-21, 
1126, 1128, 1132, 1140, 1165, 1295, 1310, 
1356, 1525, 1874, 1876, 1948, 2101; c. of 
entering conventional existence, 296, 
464, 469, 1849; c. of entering emptiness, 
296, 464, 466, 469, 1126, 1750, 1849; c. 
of equality, 456, 458, 461, 466, 856, 1752, 
1889, 2095, 2148; c. of evil, 338, 370, 
396, 398, 1894, 1925; c. of impurity, 517, 
575, 673, 986, 1040, 1196-98, 1299, 1312, 
1412, 1416, 1418, 1439-40, 1457, 1479, 
1708—9, 1725, 1727, 1857, 1925, 1955, 2015; 
c. of perfect understanding, 1258, 1904; 
c. of Samantabhadra, 50, 212, 286, 304, 
308-9, 311-13, 315, 318-21, 626, 770, 803, 
1024, 1260, 1285, 1812, 2001, 2044, 2119; 
c. of the Buddha of Immeasurable life, 
1243, 2121; c. of the Great Vehicle, 1363, 
1854; c. of the Middle, 296, 401, 458, 462, 
464, 466-67, 469, 487, 514-15, 525-26, 
593, 597-98, 648, 709, 795, 832, 952, 
1071-79, 1082-83, 1086-89, 1093-94, 
1098, 1126, 1128, 1132, 1305, 1358, 1521, 
1525, 1752—53, 1857, 1876, 1925, 2000, 
2101, 2103; c. of the mind, 207, 359, 401, 
477, 487, 557, 593, 598-602, 613, 615-16, 
644, 647, 651, 654, 663, 693, 694, 747, 
836, 930, 1337, 1346-32, 1904, 1924, 1987, 
2070, 2136; c. of the principle of reality, 
387-88, 616, 388, 1158, 1181-82, 1185, 1195, 
1199-1201, 1413, 1884; c. of the truth, 
457, 498, 1752, 1857, 1898, 2095, 2148; c. 


of the truth of supreme meaning and 
the Middle Way, 457, 1752, 1857, 2095, 
2148; c. of transience through analysis, 
517, 1888; c. of two truths, 456-58, 1750, 
1752, 1849, 2095, 2148; c. while counting 
breaths, 1896 

contemplation, training, discipline, and 
cultivation, 585, 1450, 1455, 1474, 1504, 
1904, 1925 

contemplative; c. practice, 63, 232, 
234-36, 240, 383, 403, 689, 845, 870-71, 
877, 1264, 1273, 1285, 1314, 1363, 1506, 
1875, 1904, 1962, 1991, 2057, 2143; C. 
understanding, 485, 1088, 1472, 1904; c. 
wisdom, 236, 338, 360, 372, 383, 429, 782, 
955, 969, 1013-14, 1089, 1125, 1165, 1419, 
1440-44, 1458, 1482, 1904, 1926 

contradiction(s), 145, 236, 377, 432, 629, 
664, 912, 985, 998, 1092, 1536, 1544, 1604 

controlling; c., rectifying, and stabilizing, 
245, 324, 1763, 1897, 1926, 2047; c. and 
rectifying the mind, 1766, 1897 

conventional; c. conditions, 577, 1084, 
1089-90, 1881; c. constructions, 999, 
1152, 1881; c. designation, 10, 62, 93, 167, 
457, 712, 812, 814, 832, 887, 903-4, 927, 
1024, 1148, 1165, 1166, 1261, 1752-53, 1881; 
c. existence that is a created convention, 
185, 1876; c. names, 205, 466, 506, 576, 
595, 1383, 1473, 1494, 1501, 1503, 1749, 
1773, 1795, 1881; c. realities, 461, 999, 
1013, 1881 

conventionality as causally arisen, 902, 
918, 1496, 1546, 1865; c. as continuity, 
902, 907, 915, 917-18, 924, 933, 963, 
967-69, 971-72, 1877; c. as relative, 902, 
907, 968, 1877 

conversion, 82, 133, 317, 592, 714, 991, 996, 
1312, 1323, 1935, 1959 

cook, 644, 651, 734, 1330 

copper cakravartin, 383, 934, 1111, 1161, 
1278, 1314, 1490, 1507, 1510, 1895, 1926 

coral, 89, 2052 

core of the collective aggregates, 139, 1898 

corpse, 141, 248, 398-99, 671, 720, 1206, 
1211—12, 1229, 1360, 1373, 1459, 1462, 1471, 


1678, 1684, 1793, 2113; contemplating 
c. (impurity), 206, 275, 780, 1197, 1312, 
1465, 1467—68, 1474, 1479, 1622, 1727, 
1925, 1956; nine stages (considerations) 
of decay of c., 118, 364, 451, 519, 673, 
961, 1047, 1050, 1196-98, 1411-12, 1415, 
1417-18, 1420, 1439, 1449-57, 1709, 1727, 
1848, 2014 

correct; c. contemplation, 156, 246, 338, 
348, 515, 616, 747, 812, 1071, 1078, 1098, 
1126, 1128, 1734, 1751-52, 1770, 1774, 1861, 
1924, 1998, 2034; c. mindfulness, 254-55, 
521, 592, 1190, 1514, 1631, 1958 

cot, 247, 1456, 1901, 1919 

counting; c. someone else's treasure, 1248, 
1896; c. breaths, 117, 576, 675, 1196-97, 
1313, 1412, 1485, 1709, 1725-26, 1896, 
1926-27, 1955, 1985, 2060; see also breath 

courage, 104, 154, 622, 1030, 1032, 1222, 
1260, 1351 

courtesan(s), 81, 1188, 1192, 1279, 1437 

covetous; c. desire, 367, 669, 670, 953, 
1300-1, 1374, 1399, 1682, 2016; c. desires 
are the path, 610, 688, 1305, 1884; c. 
notions and conceptions, 1175, 1885; c. 
passions, 608, 1577, 1720, 1885, 2109 

covetousness, 575, 605, 674, 678, 680-83, 
758, 835, 850, 859, 958-60, 962, 964, 
967-69, 1054, 1116, 1125, 1129, 1175, 1182, 
1293, 1297, 1372, 1500, 1509, 1709, 1737, 
1767, 1852, 1858, 1884, 1953-55, 1961, 2058 

cow(s), 397, 461, 807, 838, 1256, 1377, 1431; 
cowherd, 397 ; ghee from c., 113, 558, 
867, 1140; milk from c., 112-13, 224, 283, 
558, 1571 

craftsman, 366, 1565 

crane, 479-81, 1094-95; C. Grove, 79, 
1169; white c., 122, 136, 479-81, 829, 
1068, 1908 

craving, 18, 101, 139, 170, 350, 375, 381, 384, 
503, 509, 578, 590, 661, 686, 694, 763, 
929, 1028, 1591, 1891, 2090; c. and hostil- 
ity, 503, 1891 

Crazy, 750, 1046, 1530, 1662, 1715, 1875; C. 
(drunk) elephant, 751, 852, 1194 

cream, 112-13, 244, 533, 534-54, 557-58, 
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867, 904, 1020—21, 1143, 1177, 1482, 1502, 
1548, 1676, 1855, 1877, 1956; c.-pitcher, 
1676 

creator, 28, 174, 2064 

cremation, 79, 364, 1349, 1449—50, 1454, 
1898, 2014 

crime(s), 259, 372, 624, 628, 1519, 1687, 
1957 

crimson, 111, 315, 660, 1673 

crooked (and roundabout) ways, 550, 
1864 

cross-legged, 248, 1343, 1695, 1919-20 

crossroads, 524, 761, 933, 1689-90, 1971, 
2052 

croton beans, 627, 1440, 1859 

crow(s), 670, 1208-9, 1392, 1735 

Crown, 109, 175, 331, 1404, 1511, 1958; C. 
prince, 943, 997, 1189, 1284, 1778 

crude, 12, 14, 450, 599, 629-30, 772, 834, 
1033, 1206, 1301, 1330, 1430, 1436, 1560, 
1575, 1577, 1695, 1818, 1906, 2025, 2044, 
2059; c. obstacles, 705, 1429; c. afflic- 
tions, 681, 692, 938, 953, 974, 1443, 2056; 
c. and fine, 190-91, 578, 684, 686-88, 
692, 788, 1006, 1440, 1483-85, 1512, 1546, 
1700 

crystal, 275, 315, 1601, 1622 

cucumber(s), 1330, 1414, 1517, 1584 

Cudapanthaka, 403-5, 1239 

cult, 22, 31, 108 

curds, 112, 244, 377, 533-34, 554, 557-58, 
867, 1143, 1345, 1482, 1502, 1855, 1956; see 
also five flavors 


Daily; d. activity, 1873, 1927; d. life, 233, 
247, 331, 649, 651, 1275, 1703, 1864, 1898 

Dai-Nihon [Manji] zokuzokyo, 91, 328, 
2139 

dais, 248, 305-6, 319, 708, 1783, 1808, 1919 

Dami]a (king), 87 

dàna (charity), 175, 317, 356, 574, 703, 859, 
1175, 1218—19, 1225, 1238, 1367, 1406, 1474, 
1500, 1520, 1562, 1971, 1986; d.-paramita, 
351, 537, 1141, 1178, 1224, 1267; d.pati, 640, 
644, 1657, 1671, 1676, 1680, 1778, 1899 
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Dandala, 91, 286-87, 292, 728, 1634, 
1636-38, 1651, 2005, 2107 

dantian (focal point), 1338, 1744 

Daoist, 1341, 1745, 2006 

dark; d. and pale, 1898, 1927; d. and pro- 
found, 1458, 1903; d. destinies, 621, 1876, 
1927; d. enlightenment, 1419, 1439-40, 
1443, 1458, 1900; d. gloom, 1397, 1872; d. 
ignorance and delusion, 618, 1900 

darkness; d. and light, 212, 1322, 1887, 1975; 
d. of the eight perversions, 1272, 1850 

darsana-marga (insight into the way), 
975-76, 981, 1064, 1146, 1998, 2026 

Darth Vader, 140; see Devadatta 

Dàrukkhandhakasutta, 1563 

Dasabhümika(-sütra), 51, 265, 494, 529, 
685, 982, 1411, 1583, 1983, 2048, 2115, 
2120, 2130; D-vibhasa-sastra, 51, 169, 
529, 685, 1411, 2048, 2115, 2130 

Dasabhimi-vyakhyana, 240, 685, 982, 
1089, 1091, 2130 

Dasadhyáyavinaya, 599, 2129 

daughter(s), 280, 315-16, 584, 650, 779, 
1058, 1140, 1648, 1946; d.-in-law, 650; 
good d., 262, 752, 760, 1017, 1181, 1183, 
1267, 1405, 1613, 1640, 1650-56, 1801; 
Dragon Kings d., 626, 642, 993-94, 
1364, 1756; king's d., 1679-80 

days of fasting, 1900, 1927 

death; d. suffered by ordinary mortals, 
740, 1859, 1927; d.bed, 89, 243, 606, 632, 
770 

debates, 345, 651, 1247, 1290 

debauchery, 605, 657, 2007 

deceitful grinder (Mara), 771, 1899; d. 
void, 1466, 1890 

deceptive words, 508, 608, 1866 

deconstruction of dharmas, 64, 349, 792, 
869, 886, 893, 894-95, 1057, 1068-71, 
1098-99, 1102, 1107, 1113, 1138, 1360, 
1382-83, 1709 

decrepit old age, 803, 1878, 2079 

deeds of a Buddha, 490, 1066, 1286, 1754, 
1783, 1867 

deep; d. in the mountains and far valleys, 


646, 1883; d. sleep, 836, 1684, 1872; d. 
source, 1066, 1886 

deer, 201, 394, 639, 659-60, 789, 1213, 1214, 
1392, 1439, 1440, 1515, 1553, 1602, 1690, 
1735; D. Park, 78-79, 110, 536, 715, 996, 
1169, 1501, 1890, 1928, 1959, 2000, 2096, 
2107 

defective donkey cart, 1274, 1898 

defiled; d. five skandhas, 788, 978, 1866; 
d. ignorance, 1877, 1928; d. transforma- 
tions, 1572, 1866 

defined precepts, 582, 1897, 1928, 2012 

deity, 283, 342, 1008, 1351, 1621, 1680, 1777, 
1854, 1937 

deliberate cultivation, 505, 1402, 1549 

delight of meditation, 692-93, 696, 1929, 
1999 

deliverance, 120, 211, 504, 541, 555, 694, 
717-18, 808, 854, 1012, 1029, 1144, 1174, 
1235, 1297, 1307-8, 1522, 1603, 1694, 1758, 
1996, 2066; clumsy d., 451, 1307, 1521, 
1872, 1919; skillful d., 452, 454, 1521, 1864, 
1919, 2065 

deluded; d. concentration, 1714, 1901; d. 
conception of a single thought, 1446, 
1848; d. conceptions, 432, 436, 843, 
886-87, 1033, 1256, 1353-55; 1593-94, 
1656, 1701, 1866; d. views and attitudes, 
162-63, 180, 299, 425, 598, 933, 1711, 
1786, 1797, 1869, 1912, 1929, 1967, 1971, 
1984, 2020, 2054, 2086, 2108-9 

delusion; d. concerning phenomena, 1117, 
1870; d. concerning the principle (of 
reality), 1117, 1500, 1884; d. of conceptual 
attitudes, 959, 974, 976, 1038-39, 1876; 
d. of fundamental ignorance, 418, 1887, 
1929, 1984, 2086 

demon(s) (raksasa, Māra), 26, 84, 163, 
209, 223, 259-60, 283, 286, 292, 339, 
347, 411, 429, 501, 602-4, 606, 608, 610, 
612-13, 615, 618, 675-6, 722, 728, 747, 
764-65, 771, 774, 780, 811, 932, 948, 1132, 
1188, 1208, 1210-12, 1232, 1292, 1328-29, 
1334-35, 1337, 1346, 1350-51, 1387-90, 
1393, 1395-96, 1398-1406, 1400, 1402-5, 
1428, 1509, 1530, 1551, 1569, 1578, 1583, 
1587, 1734-36, 1621, 1629, 1631, 1636, 


1649, 1733, 1735-37, 1739, 1754, 1769, 
1795, 1856, 1863, 1881, 1885-86, 1899, 
1901, 1903, 1929, 1937-38, 1941, 1956, 
1968, 2005, 2075-76, 2090, 2107; d. and 
spirits, 1329, 1334, 1387, 1733, 1881 

demonic; contemplation of d. forces, 
1387-1409; d. bodhicitta, 1494, 1889; d. 
deeds, 392, 1396, 1903; d. dhyanas, 1566- 
67, 1578, 1881; d. forces, 78, 259-61, 281, 
360, 657-58, 716, 728, 747, 754, 757, 761, 
764, 767, 770-71, 773-74, 776, 779; 1067, 
1100, 1297, 1298, 1335-36, 1387-91, 1400, 
1403-11, 1419, 1428, 1432, 1492, 1494, 
1509, 1566-67, 1513, 1578, 1581, 1619, 1664, 
1725, 1734-35, 1739-40, 1754, 1776-33, 
1850-51, 1853, 1863, 1881, 1903, 1930, 1937, 
1968, 2006, 2075-76, 2089, 2090; d. 
temptations, 767, 1296, 1297, 1903 

denarii, 91, 285, 292, 1634 

dependent arising, 152, 183, 433, 518, 630, 
694, 741-43, 797, 1354, 1897 

depravity, 25, 371, 389, 488, 765 

desert, 191, 201, 1121, 1691 

desirous notions (kama-vitarkà), 1679, 
1883 

destinies, 9, 95, 98, et passim; (three) evil 
d., 142, 482, 599-600, 605, 612-13, 616, 
621, 630, 697, 777, 798, 800-2, 811, 837, 
854, 957, 1033, 1041, 1141-42, 1161, 1177, 
1260, 1352, 1377, 1379, 1381, 1401, 1439, 
1482, 1487, 1504, 1519-20, 1579, 1585, 
1656, 1678, 1779, 1852-53, 1927, 1953; 
2087, 2089; (three) good d., 367, 800, 
811-12, 814, 881, 890, 1261, 1352, 1377, 
1379, 1381, 1401, 1487, 1504, 1585, 1885, 
2087; six d., 90, 96, 98-99, 180-81, 188, 
193, 203, 206, 297, 339-41, 343, 375, 738, 
797, 1111, 1381, 1591, 1601-2, 1752, 1858, 
1913, 1927, 2056, 2076; ten d., 139, 154, 
189, 350, 353, 355. 374, 804, 958, 1375, 
1380, 1402, 1523, 1526, 1873, 1927, 1932, 
1969, 1998, 2057, 2076, 2087, 2089 

destroyer (Mara), 26, 458, 459, 1121, 1878 

destruction of dharmas, 869, 871, 883, 
896, 1449-50, 1452, 1474, 1880; see also 
deconstruction of dharmas 

determined; d. nature, 479, 1753, 1869; d. 
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single-mindedness, 706, 1869, 1930; d. 
$ravakas, 777, 1869, 1980 

deva, 283, 319, 427, 657, 1010, 1065, 
1186-87, 1350, 1377, 1629, 1777, 1883, 
1937, 1988—89, 2018, 2057, 2076; d.-mara 
sramana, 722, 1631; d.putramara, 259, 
260; d.rája, 373; [Kana]D., 83-84 

Devadatta, 4, 140, 202, 356, 373, 404, 
406-7, 669, 773, 1186-87, 1364, 1379, 
1422, 1440, 1682, 1756 

devi, 120, 504, 942 

deviant views, 775, 861, 898, 1000, 1274, 
1293, 1524, 1531, 1538, 1552, 1554—56, 1568, 
1573, 1583, 1587, 1590—91, 1874, 1959, 
2076, 2079 

devil, 659, 1387, 1930 

dew, 313, 321, 338, 626, 859, 1488 

dha (letter), 127, 238, 292, 719, 870, 1508, 
1511, 1756, 1880, 1930-31, 1965 

Dhammapada, 1660-61, 1703; see also 
Dharmapada 

dharani(s), 46, 88, 91, 122-23, 133, 215, 
285-93, 299-303, 318-19, 328-29, 332, 
334, 338-41, 343, 387, 471, 523, 617, 624, 
634, 643, 654, 680, 728, 729, 1009, 1141, 
1178, 1239, 1243, 1256-57, 1417, 1444, 1507, 
1530, 1572, 1575, 1609, 1633-38, 1640, 
1645, 1647-58, 1668, 1782, 1784, 1788, 
1791, 1803, 1855, 1858, 1874, 1880, 1900, 
1902, 1918, 1936, 1995, 2005, 2097, 2107, 
2127, 2128; d. for destroying evil karma, 
1880, 1931; d. for eliminating poison and 
restraining harm, 1897, 1931; d. of six- 
syllable phrases, 1931; d. spell, 44, 290, 
1740, 1785, 1801, 2128 

dharma; d. basis, 888, 1861; d. eye, 
464-65, 471, 475, 476, 490, 500, 532, 
677, 683, 784, 845, 939, 979, 1036-37, 
1039, 1047, 1061, 1065-66, 1070, 1073, 
1083, 1105-6, 1224, 1282, 1545, 1750, 1752, 
1873, 1932, 1956, 2148; d. gate, 380, 1248, 
1272-73, 1302, 1872; D. King, 89, 174-78, 
411, 498, 1091, 1788, 1792, 1872, 1892; d. 
master, 25-26, 89, 654, 1290, 1394, 1583, 
1595, 1873, 1886, 1895; d. realm, 100, 
116, 137, 161, 171, 214, 297, 360, 367, 386, 
435, 446, 601-2, 687, 799-800, 804, 811, 
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815, 824, 832, 843-44, 858, 887-88, 967, 
971, 1022, 1026, 1049, 1078, 1086, 1097, 
1109, 1112-13, 1144, 1146, 1149, 1161, 1198, 
1223-25, 1233, 1242, 1276, 1281, 1321, 1357, 
1359, 1380, 1503, 1519-21, 1523, 1572, 1590, 
1594, 1599, 1791, 1818, 1873, 1916, 1932, 
1939, 1969, 2004, 2077, 2136; d.-sign, 261, 
1617; d.-sound, 318, 411, 1579; d.-wheel, 
75, 410, 1493 

Dharma Body, 83, 103-4, 128, 165, 176-78, 
254, 265, 282, 297, 299, 316, 389, 397, 
415-22, 438-42, 445-47, 493, 497-98, 
511-13, 551, 642, 644, 675, 692, 738, 763, 
765, 812, 814, 865, 1049, 1068, 1095-96, 
1112-13, 1161, 1215, 1242, 1321, 1325, 1335, 
1365, 1371, 1385-86, 1404, 1412-13, 1489, 
1491-92, 1506-10, 1524, 1606-7, 1630, 
1755, 1758, 1796-97, 1852-53, 1855, 1872, 
1896, 1931, 1933, 1946, 1962, 1966, 1992, 
2049, 2088-89, 2094, 2098, 2112, 2146 


1404-5, 1490, 1495, 1499, 1506, 1510, 
1549, 1599, 1754, 1872, 1887, 1897 

Dharmapada, 404-5, 1208, 1703, 2117, 2118 

Dharma-prince, 290-91, 313, 1644, 
1650—51, 1653, 2074, 2144 

Dharmaraksa, 677, 691, 2120, 2124 

dharma-uddana (sign [seal] of the 
dharma), 259, 2054-55 

dhátu, 20, 211, 347, 356, 543, 754, 779, 786, 
800-31, 927, 995, 1083, 1113, 1260, 1280, 
1287, 1310, 1377, 1388, 1460, 1534, 1564, 
1586, 1735, 1885, 1907, 2078 

dhüta (mendicant), 267, 402, 623, 639, 
643, 646, 1012, 1400, 1669-70, 1672, 
1678, 1899, 2100; see also mendicant 

dhyana; d.concentration, 263, 361, 808, 
1144, 1344, 1406, 1443, 1449, 1871; d. 
meditation, 99, 117-19, 177, 316, 364, 
440, 473, 522, 579, 644, 649, 652, 667, 
669, 673, 676, 678, 692-93, 701, 715-16, 


Dharma Drum Sitra, 587, 2119 

Dharma-cakkappavattana-sutta, 715 

dharmadhatu, 99-100, 172, 180, 188, 192, 
210, 212, 246-47, 250, 252-54, 257-59, 


261, 297, 301, 309, 324, 332, 345, 360, 367, 


386, 598, 602, 634, 656, 686, 709, 714, 
721, 724-26, 762-67, 800, 934-35, 1026, 


1213, 1276, 1355, 1521, 1613-16, 1704, 1791, 


1813, 1848, 1867, 1873, 1882, 1901, 1932, 
1963, 1998, 2054-55, 2071, 2090-91 
Dharmagupta, 848, 1105, 2128; D.kas, 
1039, 1954; D.-vinaya, 398 
dharmakaya, 247, 259, 260, 814, 934, 
1000-1, 1181, 1182, 1321, 1872, 1932, 1933, 
1964, 2055, 2107, 2108; d. Mahasattva, 
1872, 1932; see also Dharma Body 
Dharmaksema, 1115, 1325, 2117, 2125-26 
Dharmamitra, 6, 344, 1659, 1693, 1696, 
1706, 1748, 1759, 2122 
Dharma-nature, 7, 99, 148, 178, 207, 234, 
324, 345, 374, 386, 427-28, 430-31, 441, 
459, 467, 685, 781, 831-32, 836, 842-44, 


869, 877, 884, 887, 909, 1022, 1024, 1048, 


1070, 1084-85, 1088-89, 1093, 1098, 
1147-52, 1154, 1158, 1161-62, 1184, 1261, 
1271, 1276, 1278, 1290, 1312, 1380, 1389, 


748, 757, 849, 858, 959, 966-67, 986-87, 
1038, 1097, 1156, 1176, 1178, 1193, 1195-96, 
1220-22, 1224, 1226, 1248, 1260, 1267, 
1288-89, 1293, 1325, 1352, 1354, 1364-65, 
1370, 1375, 1394, 1399, 1410-12, 1419-20, 
1432, 1439, 1467, 1474, 1479-80, 1504, 
1509, 1513, 1515, 1517—30, 1541-42, 1550, 
1554, 1569, 1597—98, 1673, 1678, 1679, 
1703, 1714, 1727-44, 1848, 1860-61, 1868, 
1880, 1899, 1933, 1968, 2016, 2036-37, 
2062, 2124; d. of penetrating powers and 
insights, 1444, 1881; d. of self-nature, 
522, 1231-32, 1411, 1867, 2016; d. with 
defilements, 1044, 1866; d.-paramita, 18, 
364, 579, 667, 1195, 1231, 1267, 1419, 2135 


diamond, 109, 116, 176, 213, 222, 235, 315, 


351, 428-29, 468, 475, 531, 594, 603, 665, 
720, 935, 1086, 1181, 1241, 1273, 1282-83, 
1464, 1511, 1692, 1702, 1707, 2118, 2130; d. 
hammer, 224, 1875; d. samadhi, 94, 713, 
1103-4, 1875; d.-like, 1086, 1103-4, 1171, 
1424, 1875, 2108, 2118; d.-pounder, 315; 
see also vajra 


Diamond Sütra, 109, 176, 235, 351, 468, 


475; 594, 665, 720, 1103-5, 1181, 1241, 
1282-83, 2118, 2130 


diarrhea, 1347, 1741 


Dighanikaya, 717, 1002 

diligence (virya), 88, 108, 136, et passim 

Dipamkara, 77, 1007-9, 1889, 1898 

direct; d. cause, 298, 553-54, 813, 935, 
1138, 1254, 1489, 1760, 1797, 1852, 1860, 
1921-22, 1933, 1965, 2094; d. karmic 
recompense, 1380, 1860, 1933 

Dirghagama, 792, 2115 

Dirghanakha (long nails), 629-30, 900, 
926, 942, 997-98, 1543-45, 1587, 1875, 
1933 

discernment, 14-15, 18-20, 33, 84, 126, 
142, 207-8, 293, 301, 310, 324, 338, 345, 
348-50, 389, 521, 680, 854, 860, 1049, 
1083, 1156, 1160, 1200-1, 1765, 1813, 
1851, 1854, 1858, 1884, 2067; skillful d., 
698-99, 702, 705-9, 750, 1701-2, 1864, 
1962; three d.s, 7-8, 10, 15 

discipline, 26, 29, 33, 78, 92, 95, 124, 245, 
268-69, 299, 343, 363, 381, 399, 408, 547, 
569, 582, 584-85, 588-89, 598, 699, 735, 
1008, 1185-86, 1188-89, 1263, 1324, 1376, 
1437-38, 1455, 1474-76, 1534, 1627, 1862, 
1876, 1950, 1952, 2004, 2036, 2072, 2077, 
2109; d. and cultivation, 118, 585, 1431, 
1450, 1455, 1474—75, 1504, 1892, 1904, 1925 

discrimination(s), 18, 86, 98, 259, 282, 310, 
312, 326, 436, 461, 469, 487, 519, 603, 608, 
696—97, 721, 724, 726, 846, 1049, 1070, 
1115, 1134, 1150—51, 1157, 1162, 1166, 1200, 
1223, 1257-58, 1282, 1295, 1309-10, 1313, 
1413, 1499, 1518, 1542, 1582, 1614-15, 1729, 
1732, 1738, 1740, 1763, 1813, 1817, 1880, 
1944, 1966, 2095, 2109 

discursive; d. evaluations, 326, 863, 1763, 
1902; d. thought is inadequate, 484, 504, 
821, 1859, 1914, 1934 

dispute, 26, 482, 726, 1006, 1015-16, 1092, 
1119, 1165, 1260, 1293, 1537, 1565-66, 1897, 
1899, 2007 

distinct; d. and progressive threefold 
truth, 1893, 1934; d. delusions, 510, 940, 
1018, 1868, 2054; d. family, 551, 1868; 
d. interpretation, 1166, 1868, 1934-35, 
2053; d. reality, 205, 564, 1868; d. states 
of mindfulness, 933, 954, 978, 1868, 1935, 
1955, 1971, 1986, 2089, 2143 
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Distinct advancing to Perfect, 1934 

Distinct Teachings, 14-15, 96, 162, 171, 
175, 178-80, 182, 184, 186-89, 205, 207, 
208, 211, 221, 240, 369-70, 447, 464, 466, 
495» 497, 500-1, 505, 512, 514-15, 517, 525, 
532, 549, 551-52, 558, 565-67, 576, 601, 
631-32, 637, 658, 666, 696-97, 759-60, 
776, 798, 813, 817, 851, 871-72, 877, 882, 
889-91, 901, 907, 936, 940, 942, 955, 975, 
980-83, 989-90, 995, 1018-22, 1062, 
1064-67, 1073-74, 1093-94, 1096, 1109, 
1114, 1120, 1124-25, 1128-32, 1143, 1165- 
66, 1169, 1180, 1184, 1190, 1195, 1222-23, 
1245-46, 1269, 1295-96, 1301, 1318, 1355, 
1357, 1379, 1403, 1407-8, 1410, 1489, 1496, 
1501, 1503, 1505, 1509, 1548, 1549, 1580, 
1599-1600, 1602, 1856, 1868, 1881, 1891, 
1894, 1898, 1914, 1920-21, 1934-35, 1952, 
1970, 1978, 1982, 1990, 2002-3, 2017, 
2043, 2066, 2075, 2091, 2101, 2143 

distracted mind, 314, 851-52, 1294, 1417, 
1426, 1765, 1886, 2035 

divination, 530, 1337, 1346-47, 1393, 1672, 
1747, 1850, 1938 

divine eye, 84, 475-76, 478-79, 532, 567, 
784, 1083, 1170-71, 1238, 1282, 1309, 
1515-16, 1620, 1750, 1856, 1936, 1956, 
2061; d. jewel, 949, 1310, 1880 

diviner, 805-6, 809, 1877 

doctor, 234, 396, 583, 737; 753, 765. 773» 
846-47, 853, 859, 867, 1052, 1133, 1289, 
1326, 1414, 1448, 1788 

doctrine(s), 1-4, 8, 10, 12-15, 20, 22-23, 27, 
32-733, 43-44, 73; 84, 130, 134, 194, 220, 
223, 227, 232, 381, 389, 391, 394. 463, 494, 
629, 712-13, 728, 735, 794, 813, 847, 943, 
991-92, 997, 1012, 1080, 1116, 1229, 1247, 
1307-8, 1326, 1350, 1422, 1533, 1543, 1545, 
1557, 1561, 1565, 1582, 1870, 1883, 1908-9, 
1913-14, 1920, 1927-28, 1934-35, 1949, 
1954, 1961, 1967, 1972, 1976-79, 1981-82, 
1985, 1988, 1996, 2004, 2006, 2023, 2025, 
2030, 2033, 2048-49, 2053-54, 2068, 
2071, 2080, 2084, 2098, 2107-8, 2125, 2132 

dog(s), 368, 392, 394, 607-8, 659-60, 
752, 779, 789, 1018, 1067, 1205, 1392, 
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1566, 1568, 1586, 1595, 1597, 1643, 1650, Duke of Chou (Chi Tan), 394, 1042, 1053, 
1677-78, 1735, 1870 1876 
donations, 267, 309, 639-40, 643, 751, dull; d. afflictions, 627, 758, 929, 1292-95, 
1368, 1628, 1671, 1813; d. through an 1553, 1572, 1579, 1587, 1851, 1959, 1961, 
intermediary, 639, 1895, 2042 2079-80; d. faculties, 124, 167, 389, 
donkey, 736, 1274, 1898 403-4, 406, 561-62, 611-13, 645, 896, 
donor(s), 227, 267, 574, 643-45, 1254, 1394, 909, 964, 991, 1032, 1073, 1081, 1174, 
1676, 1899 1501-3, 1528, 1577, 1890, 1936, 1997, 2054 
dragon(s), 80, 83, 114, 209, 224, 241, 283, dung, 655, 807, 960, 1011, 1183, 1206, 1295, 
311, 319, 395, 400, 613, 636, 657, 662, 765, 1440, 1452, 1456, 1468, 1474, 1678; d.- 
838, 992-94, 1185-87, 1217, 1322, 1346, shovel, 655 
1392, 1396, 1453, 1629, 1735, 1777, 1810, durgati (bad, evil destiny), 614, 628, 1010, 
1856, 1890, 1898-99, 1904, 1937, 1975, 1422, 1476, 1519, 1675 
1984, 2047, 2096, 2113; D. King (Sagara), —— duskrta (minor offenses), 603, 605, 608, 
80, 106-7, 178, 626, 642, 850, 993-94, 623-24, 1865, 2009 
1008, 1078, 1364, 1756, 1878, 1899, 1936 dust, 9, 28, 46, 54, 100, 113, 118, 163, 
dream(s), 196, 273-74, 310, 338, 357, 385, 182-83, 212-13, 283, 321, 331, 381, 400, 


923, 589, 628, 670, 729, 791, 819-20, 

831, 835-36, 842, 897, 908-9, 1013, 1086, 
1167, 1334, 1402, 1446, 1488, 1493, 1535, 
1547-48, 1599, 1619-21, 1637, 1640, 1649, 
1651-52, 1668, 1677, 1678, 1720, 1722, 
1742-43, 1789-91, 1801-2, 1804, 1813, 
1936, 2074, 2084; d.-kings, 287, 296, 729, 
1891 


411, 510, 537, 603, 605, 648, 655, 772, 780, 
785, 852-53, 1023, 1066, 1082, 1087-88, 
1184, 1205, 1331, 1457, 1464, 1516, 1545, 
1567, 1604, 1649, 1691, 1727, 1778, 1874, 
1895, 1949, 1961, 2014, 2030, 2050, 2056, 
2066; d.-like (delusions, afflictions), 163, 
208, 240, 299, 418, 433, 448, 483, 513-14, 
535, 537, 598, 600, 660, 680, 694, 934-35, 


941, 1086, 1124-25, 1150, 1153, 1156, 1484, 
1495, 1497, 1546, 1565, 1588, 1593, 1607, 
1690, 1716, 1736, 1767, 1786, 1797, 1895, 
1911, 2070 

Dvàdasanikayasástra, 2132 


drowsiness and sleep, 668, 670-71, 674, 
679, 681-83, 684, 691, 1431, 1679, 1684, 
1685, 1892, 1958, 1993 

drsti (mistaken view), 78, 168, 503, 719, 
981, 1016, 1529, 1535, 1543, 1980; d.bahula 
(rationalists), 1450, 1461; see also views dvesa (hate, anger), 139, 250, 369, 384, 

drum, 83, 587, 857, 1254, 1575, 1740, 1790, 407, 726, 738, 1307, 1393, 1464, 1564, 1988, 
1864, 2119; d. stained with poison, 662, 2090 
1872, 1936 dwelling in a quiet and secluded place, 

dual currents, 1093, 1096-97, 1900 247, 646, 1890, 2037 

dualism, 11, 14, 185, 364, 829 

duality, 7, 13, 101, 131, 179, 215-16, 246, 
255-56, 259, 279-80, 296, 336, 356, 421- 
22, 433, 471, 595, 714, 732, 829, 842-43, 
887, 943, 1065, 1072-73, 1105, 1379, 1430, 
1491, 1611, 1613, 2013, 2019, 2055 

duhkha (suffering), 623, 822, 1012, 1031, 
1059, 1166, 1213, 1269, 1323, 1378, 1588, 
1598, 1973, 2062 

duhsila (breaking the precepts), 367, 1372, 
1767, 2058 


Ear(s), 105, 143, 250, 302, 308-9, 315, 331, 
334, 516, 621-22, 659-60, 669, 689, 762, 
787, 856, 971, 1067-69, 1192, 1203-4, 
1287, 1328, 1333, 1336, 1339, 1354, 1391, 
1446, 1451, 1472, 1481-82, 1539, 1540, 
1558—59, 1678, 1685, 1716, 1720-21, 1742, 
1811-12, 1942, 1944, 2050, 2060, 2099, 
2113; divine e., 1238, 1515-16, 1620, 2061 

echo, 162, 196, 220, 250-51, 309, 338, 357, 
363, 523, 726, 790-91, 903, 1003, 1068, 
1284, 1488, 1535-37, 1720, 1798, 1813, 2074 


eclipse, 852, 1561, 1691, 1901, 1961 

ecstasy, 354, 710, 1012, 1869, 1885, 1929; e. 
of meditation, 644-45, 774, 1797, 1899 

egg, 223, 1250, 1862, 1999 

ehi bhiksu (well-come), 583, 585, 1635, 1885 

eight; e. abandonments, 118, 519, 728, 
1859, 1940; e. aspects, 815-16, 1037, 1098, 
1242, 1850; e. beings (such as gods and 
dragons), 1856, 1937; e. courtesies (of a 
nun), 584, 1850, 1937; e. demonic forces, 
1405, 1850, 1937; e. divination signs, 
530, 1850, 1938; e. kinds of forbearance, 
790, 851, 934, 978, 983, 998, 1192, 1850, 
1938-39, 2085; e. kinds of suffering, 158, 
371, 1784, 1850, 1939; e. kinds of wisdom, 
490, 983, 1850, 1938, 1939, 2085; e. levels 
of domination, 1198, 1312-13, 1850, 1939; 
e. liberations, 118, 364, 451, 519, 716-17, 
765, 768, 1038, 1198, 1313, 1411, 1444, 
1448, 1450, 1728, 1730, 1850, 1940, 2015, 
2080; e. mindfulnesses, 519, 716, 779, 
1196, 1198, 1418, 1850, 1940; e. negations; 
167, 1099; e. perversions, 859, 1149-50, 
1272, 1495, 1498, 1606, 1850, 1941; e. 
phases (in the life of the Buddha), 238, 
501, 884, 990, 1067, 1161, 1242, 1850, 
1941; e. renunciations, 118, 451, 1312-13, 
1412, 1417-18, 1420, 1448, 1454-56, 
1458-59, 1471, 1479, 1513, 1521; e. tactile 
sensations, 967, 1331-32, 1344, 1430-34, 
1436-37, 1441, 1458, 1726, 1850, 1941; e. 
trigrams, 1556, 1850, 1938; e. winds (of 
evil notions), 859, 1509, 1528, 1850, 1941 

eighteen; e. kinds of emptiness, 294, 440, 
523, 544, 914-15, 925, 1167-68, 1850, 
1942, 1945, 1991; e. realms, 786, 1942, 
2060, 2100; e. unique qualities (charac- 
teristics, of the Buddha), 110, 130, 281, 
518, 521, 546, 1178, 1225, 1235, 1243, 1272, 
1417, 1729-30, 1850, 1942, 1983, 2105 

eightfold right path, 1047, 1137, 1140, 
1144-45, 1157—58, 1161, 1850, 1943, 1973 

eighty minor marks of a Buddha, 168, 
173, 272, 277, 1067, 1178, 1240, 1243, 1412, 
1850, 1944, 1997, 2085 

eighty-eight; e. passionate afflictions, 835, 
898-901, 908, 923-25, 927, 979, 1036 
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1530, 1543, 1572, 1575, 1587, 1590, 1596, 
1849, 1945, 2011, 2017; e. snakes, 1364 

eighty-one; e. levels (of conceptual at- 
titudes), 958, 974, 976, 991, 996, 999, 
1003-4, 1037, 1126; e. questions (of the 
Yellow emperor), 1340 

eka-jati-pratibaddha (one life remaining), 
976, 993, 1401, 1491, 1847-48, 2027 

ekayana (one vehicle), 45, 427, 570, 591, 
625, 713, 1848, 1949, 1990, 2022, 2094 

Ekottaragama, 397, 404, 791, 2116 

elder, 86, 120, 225, 329, 504, 718, 1250, 
1350, 1356, 2059 

elephant(s), 63, 87, 125, 144-45, 186, 
205, 220, 286, 308, 315-16, 318, 387, 
480, 620, 748, 751, 770, 776, 801, 852, 
1018, 1068-69, 1077, 1172, 1194, 1213-15, 
1264-66, 1322, 1389, 1544, 1565, 1648, 
1651, 1656, 1686-87, 1705, 1811, 1818, 1944, 
1949, 1975, 2086 

elevated seat, 288-98, 1881 

eleven wisdoms, 499, 1850, 1945 

eloquence (pratibhana), 28-29, 75, 81, 86, 
120, 303, 410, 504, 724, 948, 1028, 1082, 
1191, 1263, 1425, 1615, 1646-48, 1733, 1752, 
1896, 1945; four unobstructed e.s (catus- 
pratisamvid), 75, 1178, 1237, 1243, 1272, 
1730, 1863, 1981 

embryo, 157, 171, 2126 

emerging in conventionality, 612, 1027, 
1036, 1057, 1060, 1063-64, 1083, 1109, 
1125, 1157, 1166, 1862 

empathy, 155, 218, 251, 264, 889, 1891, 2069 

emperor, 171, 542, 650, 1034, 1050, 1333, 
1472, 1576, 1777-78, 2138; e. of the Sui, 
2, 75; E. Wu, 391-93; see also Yellow 
Emperor 

emptiness; e. as supreme meaning, 294, 
914, 1889, 1942; e. of all, 48, 96, 159, 175, 
184-85, 294, 298, 310, 315, 320, 334, 349, 
363, 413, 464, 551, 685, 832, 843, 915, 955, 
976, 1001, 1025, 1094, 1114, 1128, 1148-49, 
1153, 1168, 1256, 1813, 1814, 1847, 1942, 
2044, 2095; e. of emptiness, 294, 462, 
914, 1019, 1537, 1562, 1874, 1942, 1945, 
2103; e. of marks, 914, 917, 920, 925, 927, 
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1877; e. of the conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned, 294, 914, 1866, 1942 

empty; e. space, 89, 94, 174, 202, 310, 324, 
352, 362, 374, 382, 386, 423, 532, 596, 634, 
731, 791, 820, 839, 841, 843, 897, 902, 
908-9, 918, 1098, 1132, 1140, 1306, 1383, 
1465, 1505, 1509, 1548, 1563, 1565, 1599, 
1648, 1761, 1774, 1792, 1813, 1890, 2093; 
e. village, 756, 779, 1211, 1874, 1946; e. 
words, 928, 1641, 1890 

enemy, 26, 225, 366, 399, 602, 661, 669, 
671, 688, 702, 838, 844, 855, 953, 1032, 
1208, 1213, 1288, 1299, 1303, 1393, 1470, 
1474, 1476, 1541, 1583, 1674, 1680, 
1684-85, 1776, 1792, 1876, 1910, 1966; e. 
land, 661, 1876 

enlightened understanding, 323-24, 437, 
1354, 1763, 1879, 1892 

Ennin, 34 

Enryaku- ji, 1686, 2114 

entering (realizing); e. conventional from 
emptiness, 8, 48, 296, 456-57, 461-62, 
464, 466, 469, 1752, 1849, 1946, 2095; 
e. emptiness from the conventional, 8, 
48, 296, 456-57, 461, 464, 466, 469, 920, 
956-57, 1126, 1750, 1752, 1849, 2095 

envy, 341, 1158, 1300, 1625, 1680 

eon(s), 78, 86, 102, 109, 128, 140, 224-25, 
229, 319, 351, 490, 501, 663, 674-76, 
693, 793, 825-26, 849, 1058, 1060, 1074, 
1097-98, 1194, 1210, 1406, 1504-5, 1516, 
1519, 1533, 1542, 1547, 1647, 1700, 1789, 
1816, 1853, 1874, 2003, 2046 

ephemeral thought, 538, 815, 844, 950, 
954, 1127, 1858, 1947 

equanimious, 250, 253, 724, 1230, 1615, 
1778, 1788 

equanimity (upeksà), 118, 143, 148, 154, 
215, 266, 296, 320, 427, 439, 450, 463, 519, 
521, 551, 598, 608, 634, 641, 644, 700-1, 
779, 782, 806, 953, 969, 1040, 1049, 
1075-76, 1094, 1140, 1156, 1160, 1178-80, 
1198-99, 1201, 1219-20, 1222, 1236, 1238, 
1344, 1418, 1479, 1572, 1619, 1662, 1729, 
1730, 1732, 1736-37, 1753, 1764-65, 1861, 
1863, 1883, 1897, 1916, 1940, 1943, 1966, 
1968—69, 2051, 2097, 2099, 2144 


equivalent to awakening, 208, 237-38, 
529, 1389, 1404-5, 1491, 1505, 1507, 1889, 
1915, 1947, 1952, 1964, 2144-45 

eranda (castor oil) plant, 114, 229, 1865, 
1948; e. and sandalwood, 825-26, 1091, 
1948, 2046 

essence; e. of concentration, 699-700, 
1434-36, 1871; e. of dharmas (as empty), 
517, 524, 541-42, 544, 1016, 1316-19, 1462, 
1903 

essential; e. emptiness, 941, 955, 1014, 1114, 
1127—28, 1903, 1909, 1948, 2103, 2147; e. 
mark, 1414, 1903; e. practices, 1310, 1876; 
e. principle, 97, 449, 1904; e. way, 1053, 
1876 

establishing while deconstructing, 830, 
1876 

establishment of vows, 91, 1265, 2137 

eternal name, 946-47, 1882 

eternalism, 97, 101, 185-86, 219, 224, 227, 
327, 352, 462, 511, 635, 742, 758, 790, 

798, 916, 936, 941, 998, 1005, 1014, 1022, 
1119, 1151, 1176, 1199, 1313, 1503, 1588, 
1589, 1591, 1592, 1729, 1764, 1795, 1797, 
1882, 1909-10, 1949, 1951, 2065, 2103; 
annihilationism and e., 219, 224, 227, 
327, 352, 462, 537, 742, 790, 798, 916, 936, 
941, 998, 1014, 1022, 1119, 1151, 1176, 1199, 
1313, 1503, 1589, 1592, 1729, 1764, 1769, 
1797, 1855-86, 1909, 1949, 1951, 2065, 
2103; see also annihilationism 

evening, 75, 106, 109, 311, 334, 530, 1194, 
1196, 1210, 1249, 1349, 1370, 1440, 1574, 
1694, 1701, 1775, 1785, 1791, 2018, 2059, 
2062 

Ever-weeping, 108, 409; see also 
Sadaprarudita 

evil; e. conditions, 251, 602, 619, 400, 
1408, 1793, 1894, 2066; e. friend, 1793, 
1795, 1894, 1949, 1987; e. spirits, 1347, 
1894; e. teacher, 608, 635, 676, 1689, 
1894, 1949; e. that has already arisen 
and not yet arisen, 606, 1153, 1272, 1731, 
1854, 1974 

exalted power of the Buddhas, 265, 1867 


excrement, 395, 736, 894, 960, 1203-4, 
1206, 1330, 1453, 2113 

exhausting dust (of passionate afflic- 
tions), 100, 381, 1895, 1949 

exhortation(s), 388, 583, 730, 1251, 1658, 
1885; e. for cultivating, 247, 261-63, 
282-84, 302-4, 319-21, 400, 1785-89, 
1807, 1901 

existence as conventional designation, 
903-4, 1881 

Expanded Agama; see Agama 

expedients, 301, 550, 738-39, 851, 855, 859, 
861, 1123, 1246, 1875, 2101, 2146; prelimi- 
nary e., 333, 381 

expose the tentative and manifest the 
real, 1819, 1890, 1949 

exposing; e., signifying, awakening, and 
entering (realizing the Buddhas knowl- 
edge and insight), 525, 861, 1890, 1950; e. 
and merging, 421, 508, 1177, 1247, 1890 

expulsion from the Sangha, 399, 586, 605, 
18735, 1951, 2023 

external; e. emptiness, 294, 914, 1167, 1863, 
1942; e. guardians, 269, 1531, 1864, 1950, 
1952; e. (outer) obstacles, 249, 1269-70, 
1286, 1385, 1950 

extract suffering and grant bliss, 198, 209, 
1029, 1872, 1950 

extreme view(s) (antagraha-drsti), 
96-97, 151, 426, 631, 714, 775-76, 829, 
835, 898, 1004, 1006, 1293, 1584, 1587, 
1589-90, 1901, 1951, 1959, 2065, 2079; 
e. of emptiness (as nothingness), 454, 
1180, 1586, 1871, 1874; e. of eternalism 
and annihilationism, 227, 327, 352, 742, 
758, 998, 1005, 1022, 1397, 1764, 1949, 
1951, 2103 

eye; e. of correct contemplation, 1770, 
1861; e. of insight, 473, 564, 1884; e. 
of wisdom, 121, 129, 449-50, 464-66, 
470-73, 475-79, 491, 500, 664, 752, 784, 
807, 845, 851, 856, 920, 1001, 1073, 1078, 
1083, 1224, 1251-52, 1282, 1724, 1750, 
1752, 1884, 1896, 1951, 1956, 2148; see also 
Buddha eye; divine eye; five eyes 
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eyebrows, 168, 315, 393, 548, 660, 961-62, 
1453, 1457-58, 1465, 1673, 1818 

eyelashes, 852-53 

eyelids, 1344 

eye-organ, 1283 

eyesight(s), 48-49, 146-47, 171, 213, 265, 
465-66, 470-72, 475-76, 501, 840, 1092, 
1110, 1223, 1282-86, 1311, 1396, 1625, 1742, 
1749, 1852, 1932, 1936, 1956, 2148 


Fa-hsi, 1360 

Fa-hsiang, 1578, 1872 

Fa-hua hstian-i, 3, 4, 8, 16, 31-33, 35, 44, 
48, 52-53, 60, 64, 73, 90, 98, 100-1, 120, 
130, 146-47, 158, 161, 165, 188, 193, 246, 
317, 401, 411, 425, 450, 458, 479, 481-82, 
489, 496, 513, 515, 541, 556, 559, 560, 631, 
731-32, 797, 799, 804, 808-9, 811-14, 
834, 979, 1100, 1245-46, 1609, 1669, 1815, 
1905-2114, 2126, 2133-34, 2139 

Fa-hua san-mei chan-i, 304-10, 314, 332, 
1249, 1609, 1807, 1907, 1919, 1963, 2021, 
2026, 2033, 2039-40, 2042, 2044, 2056, 
2138 

Fa-hua wen-chii, 3, 4, 31, 33, 44, 73, 114, 
352, 378, 449-50, 1967, 1998, 2008, 
2032-33, 2065, 2134, 2139 

faith in the Dharma, 229, 677, 678, 825, 
1088-89, 1101, 1422, 1530, 1875, 1948, 
2046 

faithfulness, 53, 351, 1189, 1858 

fall from the pinnacle, 1608, 1885 

fame, 20, 688, 946, 948, 1034, 1217, 
1263-64, 1266-67, 1278, 1346-47, 1374, 
1406, 1518-19, 1562, 1569, 1575-76, 1724, 
1747, 1865, 2087; f. and profit, 946, 1266, 
1865 

Fan wang ching, 597, 1208, 2129 

Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, 268, 287, 305, 
331, 729, 1609, 1800, 1918, 1998, 2107, 
2138 

far and near, 575-76, 709, 1033, 1035, 1037, 
1557, 1853, 1895, 1952 

Fa-shen, 5, 117, 2135 

fasting, 690-91, 1900, 1927 
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fate, 728, 1031, 1052, 1062, 1290, 1451, 1517, 
1519, 1677, 1680 

father, 81, 119, 190, 204, 209, 227, 333, 404, 
550, 552-53, 597, 650, 655, 674, 693, 758, 
773; 776, 1011, 1041, 1053, 1066, 1140, 
1209, 1217, 1266, 1295, 1334, 1368, 1372-73, 
1407, 1445, 1515, 1565, 1619, 1680, 1709, 
1784, 1787, 1817, 1887, 1947, 1990, 1993, 
2024, 2064; f. and mother, 147-48, 173, 
283, 290, 302-3, 311, 320, 395, 436-37, 
476, 609, 635, 697, 860, 903, 1075, 1202, 
1212, 1250, 1356—58, 1637, 1725, 1791, 2059 

Fa-tsang, 80, 232, 1987, 2138 

Fa-yün, 449-50, 493, 808, 1147, 1967 

fearlessness, 263-64, 341-42, 364, 497-98, 
521-22, 659, 980, 1076, 1084, 1155, 1178, 
1225, 1228, 1233-34, 1237, 1243, 1272, 1417, 
1500, 1603, 1729-30, 1863, 1888, 1943, 
1969-70, 2079 

featurelessness, 427, 522, 1730, 1797, 2088 

features; f. of the essence, 17, 71, 127, 132, 
449, 747, 1073, 1377, 1903; f. of the teach- 
ings, 129, 449-50, 467, 1105, 1883 

feces, 395, 1127, 1330, 1373, 1453, 1741, 2113 

fellow practitioners, 269-70, 654-56, 1531, 
1865, 1950, 1952 

female, 302, 319, 408, 530, 608, 662, 736, 
846, 962, 963, 1007, 1010, 1018, 1197, 
1291-92, 1404, 1453, 1657, 1674-75, 
1677-78, 2050 

fetters, 136, 260, 343, 416-18, 420, 713, 
779-80, 1011-12, 1067, 1182, 1280, 1393, 
1450-51, 1461, 1530, 1562, 1570-71, 1579, 
1605, 1675, 1766, 1856, 1956, 2108, 2146 

fetus, 686, 691, 802, 1202-3, 1332, 1338, 1344, 
1482-83, 1593, 1858, 1880, 1962, 2120 

field of compassion, 1368, 1886; f. of 
merit, 1368, 1895 

fifty; f.-first stage, 237, 383; f.- second stage, 
383, 2070; f.-three masters, 108, 373, 656, 
1307, 2071; f.-two (levels, stages), 14-15, 
89, 104, 134, 157, 208, 236-37, 375, 483, 
1038, 1407, 1755, 1855, 1947, 1952-53, 2057, 
2070, 2074-75, 2077-78 

filtering out the negative, 138-39, 216, 
1901 


final fruit (of Buddhahood), 187, 551, 
555-56, 559, 984, 1758, 1870, 1952, 1996, 
2018 

finger(s), 78, 80, 82, 179, 248, 270, 319, 
333, 372, 560, 605, 737, 853, 937, 961, 1077, 
1280, 1349, 1446, 1453, 1456, 1482, 1624, 
1772, 2116 

fingernail, 1141-42 

fire-blood-sword, 1860, 1953 

firefly, 398, 492, 546, 840, 1042 

fires, 619, 670, 845, 1198, 1436, 1537, 1679; f. 
at the end of a kalpa, 283, 1079, 1868 

firewood, 140, 644, 688, 748, 855, 1298, 
1342, 1402 

first; f. abode, 484, 551, 989, 1095, 1097, 
1104, 1113, 1119—20, 1273; f. aspiration 
for enlightenment, 111, 237, 438, 825, 
880, 896, 989, 1007, 1096, 1228, 1263, 
1506, 1511, 1755—57, 1869, 1953; f. deeds, 
570, 573, 1030, 1057, 1869, 1953; f. fruit, 
81, 207, 592-93, 682, 951, 954, 956, 958, 
962, 966, 975, 997, 1004, 1061, 1174, 1244, 
1364, 1459, 1590, 1869, 1944, 2143; f. gate 
of conventional conceptualization, 1420, 
1881; f. half of the Lotus Sütra, 732, 794, 
1819, 1881, 2071, 2080, 2081, 2083; f. 
stage of the flavor of dhyana, 1421, 1429, 
1869 

fish, 144-45, 267, 375-76, 393-94, 407, 
659-60, 662, 837-38, 849-50, 951, 1267, 
1293, 1298, 1352, 1392, 1446, 1466, 1518, 
1565, 1679 

fisherman, 844, 1012, 1679 

fishing, 375-76, 1034, 1897 

five; f. afflictions that bind, 1125, 1855, 
1953, 1954; f. aggregates, 160, 195, 297, 
540, 606, 747, 754, 757, 786, 788, 800, 
889, 906, 909, 920-21, 926, 930, 932, 
939, 1113, 1167, 1270, 1312, 1384, 1388-90, 
1417, 1482, 1493, 1497-99, 1534-35, 1586, 
1592, 1594-96, 1604-6, 1729, 1735, 1796, 
1855, 1954, 2011, 2063-65, 2075, 2078, 
2093; f. categories of profound meaning, 
1855, 1954; f. classics, 530, 1043, 1855, 
1954; f. collections of precepts, 1039, 
1855, 1954; f. constant virtues, 1042, 

1855, 1955; f. constituents of medita- 


tion, 700-2, 757, 768, 967, 969, 1432, 
1434-38, 1444, 1447, 1458, 1461, 1477-78, 
1483, 1495, 1513, 1960, 1968, 1969; f. 
contemplations for putting the mind 

at rest, 575, 933, 978, 1196, 1412, 1485, 
1708, 1725, 1855, 1927, 1935, 1955, 1971, 
2089; f. dull afflictions, 758, 1293, 1587, 
1959, 1961, 2079-80; f. elements, 530, 
801, 1042, 1334, 1855, 1955; f. eyes, 471, 
475, 567, 1083, 1282-83, 1750, 1852, 1855, 
1932, 1936, 1951, 1956; f. fetters, 779-80, 
1067, 1856, 1956; f. flavors, 112-13, 244, 
532, 554, 557—59, 562, 615, 1143, 1331, 1334, 
1502, 1855, 1909, 1956, 1986, 1998, 2032, 
2038; f. good roots, 780, 788, 1048-49, 
1135, 1137, 1141, 1155, 1158, 1161, 1190, 1192, 
1220, 1244, 1416, 1589, 1731, 1855, 1957, 
1960, 2085, 2097; f. heinous (grave) 
offences, 258-59, 609, 617, 619, 626, 773, 
1254, 1269, 1300, 1491, 1509, 1613-14, 
1641-42, 1787, 1793, 1801-2, 1855, 1957, 
2123; f. hundred arhats, 992, 1295, 1415, 
1569, 1573, 1855; f. hundred yojanas, 
1121-26, 1129, 1131-33, 1855, 1957, 2027; 

f. impediments, 577, 668-69, 673-74, 
678-82, 684, 687-89, 699, 852, 1156, 
1291, 1294, 1431, 1679, 1690-91, 1701, 
1759-32, 1856, 1885, 1957, 1993, 2043, 
2102; f. impurities, 1054—55, 1202, 1856, 
1958; f. levels of delusions, 296-97, 529, 
872, 879, 880, 882, 1056, 1123, 1855, 1958; 
f. limbs of the precepts, 591-92, 603, 
1855, 1958; f. mendicants, 996, 1872, 
1911, 2000; five objects, 18, 142-43, 623, 
717, 962, 1453, 1455, 1470, 1677, 1856, 
1959; f. organs, 1331, 1333-35, 1339, 1353, 
1445, 1452, 1856; F. Periods and Eight 
Teachings, 3-4, 13, 46, 1855, 1913, 1928, 
1956, 1959, 2004, 2010, 2036, 2096, 2105, 
2107, 2137; f. powers, 521, 780, 1047, 1049, 
1135, 1137, 1141, 1155—56, 1158, 1161, 1190, 
1192, 1220, 1272, 1282, 1283, 1416, 1589, 
1731, 1732, 1855, 1957, 1959, 2085, 2097; f. 
practices, 148, 322, 784, 1019, 1025, 1522, 
1855, 1960; f. precepts, 95, 320, 351, 1040, 
1042-43, 1097, 1298, 1336, 1482, 1665, 
1855, 1960, 2050; f. preliminary constitu- 
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ents of meditation, 700, 768, 1432, 1477, 
1513, 1517, 1855, 1960, 1968; f. preliminary 
grades of the disciple, 576, 770, 779, 
1063, 1257, 1474, 1507, 1855, 1860, 1878, 
1895, 1899, 1934, 1961; f. shades, 852, 
1516, 1856, 1961; f. sharp afflictions, 758, 
1293, 1587, 1855, 1955, 1961, 2079-80; f. 
supplementary methods, 129, 698, 1700, 
1867, 1962; f. supranormal powers, 490, 
987, 1116, 1413, 1418, 1515-17, 1539, 1855, 
1962, 2061; f. types of impurity, 1201-2, 
1206, 1855, 1962; f. types of nirvana, 
1492, 1605, 1856; f. virtues, 141, 1858, 1955 

fivefold; f. Dharma Body, 1855, 1946, 1962; 
f. repentance, 308, 1249-50, 1255-59, 
1855, 1910, 1963, 2033 

five-limbed prostration, 331-32, 1782, 
1856, 1958 

fix your thoughts, 252, 426, 1145, 1415, 
1457, 1705, 1901, 1963, 1998 

flame(s), 86, 196, 201, 220, 230-31, 342, 
345. 377, 415, 436, 523, 663, 672, 748, 
790, 837-38, 843-44, 852, 897, 908, 982, 
985-86, 1015, 1022, 1078, 1154, 1169, 1176, 
1190, 1267, 1309-10, 1406, 1424, 1468, 
1488, 1497-98, 1535, 1537, 1566-67, 1634, 
1678-80, 1701, 1714-15, 1720, 1882, 1901, 
2074, 2144 

flavor; f. of dhyàna, 667, 757, 959, 1419, 
1421, 1429, 1517, 1526—27, 1869, 1899; f. of 
the Dharma, 1054, 1477-78, 1483, 1872; 
f. of the passions, 1442, 1891; covetously 
attached to the f., 358, 1885 

floating bag (precepts), 602-6, 608, 1185, 
1325, 1879 

flourish and decay, 1152, 1277, 1894, 1941, 
1963 

flow; f. of conceptual notions that arise 
from contact with external objects, 
857, 1900; f. of ignorance and non- 
cognizance, 1357, 1887; f. of samsara, 539, 
618—20, 626—27, 1249, 1667, 1879, 1881, 
1886 

flower of an dmra (mango) tree, 1267, 
1880 

foam, 195-96, 338, 803, 1447, 1795, 2079 

food; f. and clothing, 270, 580, 637-38, 
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646, 682, 953, 1624, 1664, 1669, 1867, 
2037, 2102; f. of the Dharma, 644, 1873 
fool(s), 85, 249—50, 280, 389, 661, 695, 758, 

937, 1017, 1127, 1216, 1304, 1628, 1681, 1687 
footprints, 315, 398, 1192, 1309 
forbearance; f. from overcoming, 851, 985, 

986 , 1190, 1505, 1510, 1865, 1956, 1970; f. 

from pliantly following, 642, 851, 1190, 

1505, 1877, 1970; f. of quiescent extinction, 

851, 878, 1094, 1190, 1270, 1882, 1956; f. 

that comes from faith, 851, 1190, 1875 
forest(s), 389, 407, 482 607, 622, 628, 

645-49, 651, 752-53, 765, 851, 1003, 1044, 

1147, 1186, 1192, 1255, 1279, 1280, 1292, 

1308, 1360, 1395, 1423, 1458, 1469, 1518, 

1524, 1531, 1575, 1674-75, 1724, 1900-1, 

1918; f. monastery, 646-47, 1901, 2048 
forfeiting of life, 585-86, 1899 
formless realm, 163, 177, 189, 299, 352, 938, 

972, 974, 1122-23, 1197, 1378, 1460, 1513, 

1521, 1857, 1874-75, 1887, 1902, 1938, 1945, 

1958, 1964, 1967-68, 1983, 2036, 2041, 

2065, 2098, 2102 
formlessness, 96, 98, 246, 297, 343; 

359-60, 362, 518-19, 689, 768, 870, 973, 

1048, 1125, 1162-66, 1173, 1195, 1378, 1406, 

1455, 1460, 1467, 1499, 1519, 1606, 1730, 

1756, 1887-88, 1902, 1922, 1967, 1969, 

2015, 2019, 2088, 2092, 2102 
fortitude, 95, 1637 
fortune-telling, 649, 1539 
forty; f. unique qualities, 281, 1862, 1983; 

f.-eight, 364, 378, 944, 1035, 1257, 1400, 

1414, 1666, 1986, 2066, 2121; f.-two letters 

of the alphabet, 127, 870, 873, 1756, 1862, 

1931, 1964; f.-two levels (stages), 525, 529, 

719, 1111, 1262, 1495, 1862, 1930 
forward and reverse contemplation of 

twelvefold causes and conditions, 298, 

1796, 1881, 1965 
four; f. appropriate methods, 149-51, 

153-54, 401, 930, 1176, 1863, 1965, 1975; f. 

bodies, 1321, 1385, 1862, 1965; f. bound- 

less demeanors, 118, 450, 519, 522, 

700, 1040, 1075-76, 1428, 1479, 1480, 

1728, 1863, 1916, 1966, 2016, 2099; f. 


Buddha lands, 409, 738, 781, 803, 1501, 
1503-4, 1862, 1966, 2001-2; f. catego- 
ries of oneness, 449, 1862, 1967, 2023; f. 
categories of passions, 1261, 1862, 1967; 
f. concentrations on emptiness, 118, 518, 
971, 1428, 1455, 1467, 1863, 1922, 1933, 
1964, 1967, 2015, 2099; f. constituents 

of meditation, 699-701, 968, 1435-37, 
1442, 1477, 1862, 1968; f. continents, 

107, 237, 531, 600, 689, 947, 1378, 1471, 
1520, 1521, 1649, 1655, 1788, 1862, 1968, 
2102; f. demonic forces, 259-60, 360, 
747, 761, 770-71, 1100, 1297, 1388, 1405, 
1428, 1509, 1853, 1863, 1968, 2089-90; f. 
dhyana stages, 118, 143, 364, 450-51, 482, 
519, 522, 583, 689, 700-1, 716, 768, 774, 
958, 967, 971, 1155-56, 1195, 1411, 1519-20, 
1726, 1730, 1863, 1933, 1938, 1957, 1968, 
1983, 2015, 2019, 2037, 2041, 2099, 2102, 
2136; f. elements, 197, 205, 336-37, 520, 
678, 756, 762, 778, 1043, 1206-7, 1322, 
1324, 1326, 1329, 1332, 1334-35, 1340, 
1345, 1350, 1352-53, 1361-62, 1430, 

1432, 1437, 1473, 1479, 1621, 1693, 1723, 
1741-44, 1746-47, 1969, 1975; f. empti- 
ness heavens, 1863, 1964, 1968-69; f. 
evil destinies, 689, 784, 811, 1520-21, 
1910, 1969, 2102; f. fearlessnesses, 263, 
364, 521-22, 980, 1155, 1178, 1225, 1228, 
1233-34, 1237, 1243, 1417, 1500, 1729-30, 
1863, 1943, 1969, 2079; f. forbearances, 
983, 1505, 1862, 1956, 1970; f. fruits, 81, 
226, 524, 527, 528, 632, 758, 1004, 1162, 
1226, 1862, 1863, 1910, 1970, 1976, 1998, 
2026; f. gates, 63, 130, 295-96, 525, 539, 
541, 870-72, 892, 901, 907, 942-43, 945, 
995, 1004-7, 1010-26, 1055-56, 1089-92, 
1113-14, 1168, 1244-46, 1272, 1318, 

1537, 1539-41, 1547-50, 1552, 1554, 1556, 
1568—70, 1572-77, 1579, 1863, 1970, 2039; 
f. good roots, 524, 575-76, 781, 848, 851, 
891, 933, 965, 978, 981, 987, 1064, 1095, 
1244, 1269, 1863, 1971, 1973, 1997, 2026, 
2052-53, 2067-68, 2072, 2143; f. induce- 
ments, 317-18, 1029, 1178, 1238, 1243, 
1272, 1863, 1913, 1971, 1986, 1990, 2005; 
f. intermediate directions, 233, 1097, 


1259, 1475—76, 1635, 1669, 1671, 1863; f. 
interpretations of four Truths, 1978-80; 
f. major prohibitions, 603-4, 609, 1657, 
1801, 1863; f. mental cessations, 520, 
1863, 1972; f. methods of instruction, 
98, 401-2, 823, 1035, 1101, 1300, 1325, 
1360, 1403, 1863, 1885, 1965, 1972, 1975; 

f. mindfulnesses, 203-4, 206, 246, 517, 
920, 570, 776, 779-80, 819, 878, 1046, 
1064, 1135-36, 1141, 1146, 1148—50, 1153, 
1158, 1200, 1219-20, 1267, 1272, 1277, 1285, 
1338, 1416-17, 1443, 1454, 1496, 1498, 
1526, 1587, 1601-2, 1731, 1859, 1863, 1870, 
1872—73, 1935, 1972-73, 2058, 2085, 2097, 
2135; f. mountains, 197, 1862; f. natures, 
197, 890, 914, 917, 925, 1087, 1863, 2012; 

f. options (tetralemma), 99, 120, 432, 
434-35, 529, 539, 769, 817, 820, 823-24, 
826-27, 829-30, 884-85, 995, 1021, 1035- 
37, 1086, 1088-90, 1098, 1101, 1108, 1168, 
1195, 1315-19, 1321, 1361, 1374, 1383, 1403, 
1430, 1498, 1533-35, 1545, 1548, 1550, 1567, 
1570-71, 1606, 1862, 1970; f. perverted 
views, 447—48, 859, 869, 1149, 1201, 1213, 
1216, 1596, 1599, 1941, 1963, 1982, 2032; 

f. phases of a thought, 1767-68, 1863, 
1974; f. proper activities, 178, 1236, 1863, 
1974, 2017, 2106; f. proper endeavors, 
520, 780, 1135-36, 1141, 1153, 1161, 1239, 
1272, 1416, 1498, 1589, 1731, 1862, 1974, 
2085, 2097; f. Samadhis, 19, 32, 62, 91, 
136, 154-56, 188, 243, 245-47, 264, 269, 
278, 282, 285, 288, 292-93, 295, 301, 
308-10, 322, 324, 334-43, 357, 387, 400, 
402, 476, 616, 618, 646, 1106, 1153, 1160, 
1173-75, 1199, 1249, 1279, 1346, 1350, 1387, 
1474, 1667, 1747, 1765, 1791, 1863, 1916, 
1923, 1975, 2005, 2013, 2047, 2089; f. seas, 
805, 875, 949, 1539, 1863; f. supranormal 
powers, 695, 780, 1135, 1141, 1154, 1158, 
1220, 1272, 1416, 1517, 1589, 1731, 1732, 
1862, 1976, 2085, 2097; f. teachings 
according to content, 1858, 1959, 1976, 
1978, 1983, 2054; f. teachings according 
to method, 133, 1502, 1858, 1977, 1988, 
2049, 2071, 2105; f. Truths as arising- 
and-perishing, 158-59, 169, 185, 496, 
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497, 1864, 1978; f. Truths as immeasur- 
able, 161, 163, 497, 1888, 1978; f. Truths 
as non-arising (and non-perishing), 161, 
497, 1887, 1979; f. Truths as spontane- 
ous, 164, 497, 1887, 1978-79; f. types of 
activity, 1210, 1703-4, 1716, 1867; f. types 
of attachments, 502, 1863, 1980; f. types 
of deluded views, 897, 1862, 1980; f. 
unexplainables, 539, 888, 1862, 1980; F. 
Universal Vows, 157-58, 194-95, 198-99, 
210, 215-16, 241, 521, 707, 776, 813, 
1030, 1078, 1101, 1257, 1272, 1494, 1667, 
1862, 1981, 1986, 2066; f. unobstructed 
eloquences (catus-pratisamvid), 75, 1178, 
1237, 1272, 1730, 1863, 1945, 1981; f. verbal 
faults, 1373, 1854, 1982, 2052; f. warped 
views, 954, 1378, 1388, 2033 

fourfold; f. motions, 585, 1230, 1231, 1864, 
1982, 2023, 2098; f. teachings, 46, 62, 
105, 120, 158, 184, 188-89, 246, 296, 343, 
369, 417, 465-66, 478, 490, 500, 527, 539, 
565-66, 575, 615, 696, 821, 851, 870, 872, 
875, 891, 896, 938, 975, 985, 995, 1007-8, 
1121, 1146, 1168-69, 1196, 1227-28, 
1244-45, 1314, 1407, 1502, 1608-37, 1863, 
1935, 1947, 1959, 1970-71, 1977, 1981-82, 
2054, 2098, 2137, 2141, 2143, 2147; f. 
views that are beyond words, 897, 901, 
1035, 1887, 1980 

fox, 368, 407, 1209, 1392, 1451, 1518, 1894 

fragrance, 76, 114-5, 357, 409, 738, 801, 
1675, 1716, 1721, 1983 

Fragrant City, 409, 1877, 1983 

freedom, 301, 521, 625, 661, 1055, 1232, 
1284, 1314, 1466, 1581, 1731, 2029, 2056, 
2144; f. from desire, 207, 437, 977, 979, 
982, 984, 987, 1439, 1443, 1727, 2063, 2075 

friend; see evil friend; good friend 

friendliness, 118, 450, 519, 1040, 1075, 
1198-99, 1729, 1863, 1966, 2099 

frivolous argument, 257, 950, 1897, 1899 

frog, 844, 1176, 1480, 1557 

frost, 313, 321, 1263, 1877 

fruit of the dmra (mango), 1267, 1303-4, 
1555, 1880 

fuel, 663, 959, 978, 1678 
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fundamental; f. ignorance, 104, 163, 180, 
182, 192, 208, 297, 363, 369, 418, 420-21, 
433, 448, 472, 483, 501, 511, 529, 550, 598, 
740, 882-83, 1077-78, 1083-84, 1086, 
1119, 1124, 1313-14, 1488, 1786, 1887, 1902, 
1907, 1913, 1929, 1958, 1983-84, 1989, 
2029, 2086, 2146; f. intent, 560, 1861; f. 
mind, 1112, 1352, 1799, 1861; f. nature of 
reality is pure, 227-28, 1861; f. selfhood, 
1301, 1861 

future Buddhahood, 78, 784, 1648, 1817 


Gajasirsa-sütra, 220 

Gandara, 1677 

gandharva, 196, 283, 657, 1488, 1777, 1937 

Gandhavamsa, 1003 

Ganga, 1638-41, 1644-45, 1801 

Ganges River, 28, 79-80, 86-87, 136, 163, 
182, 186, 208, 303, 353—54, 362, 379, 411, 
513, 546, 737, 1068, 1539, 2086, 2111; sands 
of the G., 9, 109, 654, 666, 693, 724, 759, 
1050, 1061, 1181-82, 1502, 1600, 1615, 
1635, 1647—48, 1656, 1788, 1819, 2071 

Garbhavakrantinirdesa, 691, 2120 

garden, 399, 779, 948-49, 1188, 1279, 1670, 
1946 

garland, 896, 1365, 1396, 1665, 1787, 1791, 
1884, 2079, 2120 

garment(s), 290, 331, 335, 394, 640, 642, 
655, 662, 682, 905, 1205, 1287, 1501, 1669, 
1680, 1702, 1724, 1856 

garuda (golden-winged bird), 224-25, 
278, 657, 1187, 1875, 1984 

gate; g. of cessation, 1338, 1860, 1984; g. 
of contemplation, 780, 1088, 1257, 1904, 
1984, 2060; g. of purity, 780, 1883, 1985, 
2060; see also four gates 

gatekeeper, 1400 

gateway(s), 135, 215, 238, 704, 764, 870, 
1025, 1081, 1246, 1358, 1464 

gatha, 90, 236, 286, 547, 676, 736, 1110, 
2017, 2101 

gati (realm, destiny), 139-41, 297, 833, 
1579, 1580, 1932, 1969, 2057, 2064, 2076 

Gautama, 547, 629, 630, 1003, 1068, 1393, 
1539, 1544-45, 1677, 1918, 2126 


Gayásirsa-sütra, 2123 

gazelle, 1187-88, 1689 

gem(s), 241-42, 275, 285, 315, 362, 834, 
1008, 1571, 1621-22, 1626, 1756 

general (inclusive) states of mindfulness, 
933, 978, 1136, 1935, 1955, 1971, 2089, 2143 

generosity, 175, 454, 571, 704—5, 1182, 1186, 
1193, 1253, 1562 

ghee, 112-13, 212, 244, 440, 533-34, 554, 
557-58, 867, 1140, 1143, 1158, 1161, 1330, 
1452, 1502, 1855, 1897-98, 1956, 1986; see 
also five flavors 

giant, 89, 2052 

gift(s), 108, 351, 454, 639, 686, 1186, 1188, 
1259, 1640, 1670, 1986 

Gishin, 1935 

giving the Dharma, 454, 1040, 1053, 1873, 
1986 

glue, 413, 855, 1210 

goat, 1392, 1602, 1794 

god(s), 62, 84, 86, 95-96, 106, 110, 219, 
234, 260, 274, 283, 284, 287, 297, 307, 311, 
319-20, 347, 354, 373, 409, 553, 571, 600, 
611, 614-15, 632, 675, 697, 712, 737, 779, 
781, 789, 792, 797-98, 801-5, 811-12, 824, 
834, 875, 896, 1001, 1008, 1010-11, 1080, 
1266, 1283, 1298, 1329, 1351, 1377-78, 1381, 
1399-1400, 1468, 1476-77, 1480, 1519, 
1532, 1539, 1562, 1567, 1579-80, 1603, 1634, 
1638, 1645, 1647, 1675, 1680, 1737, 1811, 
1816-17, 1856, 1858, 1879-80, 1937, 1946, 
1990, 2039, 2057, 2093 

goddesses, 590, 1402 

gold, 89, 171-72, 222, 237, 239, 241, 273, 
277, 322, 382, 543, 676, 748, 824, 887, 947, 
1020, 1043, 1052, 1191, 1268, 1286, 1288, 
1396, 1436, 1468-69, 1564, 1570, 1601, 
1619, 1639, 1656, 1665, 1680, 1689, 1776, 
1790, 2052, 2079 

golden; G. Mouth (transmission), 78, 87, 
116, 1787, 1875, 1986, 2138; g. ring, 947, 
1875; g.-winged (bird), 224, 1188, 1875, 
1984 

good; g. and evil, 87, 143, 145-46, 205, 212, 
324, 348, 367, 370, 374-75, 385, 387, 397, 
401, 594-95, 620, 680, 789, 797, 805, 812, 


843, 1051, 1157, 1207, 1365-67, 1373-75, 
1377, 1379-81, 1383, 1419, 1458, 1481, 1483, 
1491, 1556, 1577, 1584-85, 1588, 1594, 1683, 
1716-22, 1794, 1879, 1885, 2061; g. and 
skillful means, 850-51, 853-56, 858-59, 
863, 869, 1028, 1030-32, 1079, 1176, 1222, 
1307, 1360, 1502, 1885; g. deeds, 95, 111, 
136, 140, 142-43, 155, 309, 351, 354, 368, 
403, 460, 561-62, 567, 582-83, 619, 625, 
723, 779, 812, 837, 1040, 1042, 1157, 1231, 
1261, 1352, 1374, 1391, 1394, 1398, 1448, 
1482, 1487, 1504, 1513, 1558, 1565-66, 
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grasp the snake of desires, 389, 1888 

grass, 7, 113, 242, 366, 394, 414, 490, 550, 
558, 578, 585, 639, 645, 647, 651-52, 807, 
838, 850, 1056, 1059, 1077, 1079, 1140, 
1214, 1313, 1433, 1501, 1559, 1567, 1598, 
1817, 1877, 1884; g. hut (of the ignorant 
son), 550, 838, 1817, 1877; grasses and 
trees, 139, 151, 213, 462, 738, 1056, 1147, 
1710 

grave offence, 85, 1336, 1407 

gravel, 242, 428-29, 469, 935 

Grdhrakuta(parvata), 31, 543, 1563; see 


1568-69, 1585, 1632, 1643, 1683, 1740, 
1793-95, 1812, 1817, 1851, 1864, 1870, 1964, 
1987, 2038, 2045, 2064, 2076-77, 2087, 
2127; g. destinies, 367, 800, 811-12, 814, 
881, 890, 1261, 1352, 1377, 1379, 1381, 1401, 
1487, 1504, 1585, 1885, 2087; g. friend(s), 
178, 124-25, 251, 266, 373; 397, 404, 571, 
580, 627, 652—58, 722-23, 760, 824, 847, 
1033, 1044, 1045, 1140, 1143, 1161, 1390, 
1531, 1619, 1631-32, 1638, 1643, 1664, 
1673, 1739, 1740, 1800, 1804, 1870, 1878, 
1884-85, 1898, 1949, 1987, 2007, 2037, 
2076, 2102; g. yields, 561-62, 1870, 1987 

goose, 1392, 1944 

gossip, 267, 582, 1686 

gotra, 688, 880, 890, 1091, 1232, 1765, 1895, 
2012, 2056 

Govinda, 1008-9 

graded levels (stages), 523-24, 684, 782, 
1244, 1249, 1260, 1262-63, 1285, 1313-14, 
1362, 1385, 1407, 1504, 1528, 1607-46, 
1867, 1987 

gradual; g. practice, 44, 386, 889, 1138, 
1461, 1894; g. teachings, 411, 833, 1894, 
1988; g.-and-successive, 18, 45, 93-95, 
97-99, 192-93, 456, 465-67, 470, 473, 
645, 716, 895, 1128, 1419, 1455, 1800, 
1865, 1894, 1914, 1977, 2015, 2028, 2091, 
1070; g.-and-successive cessation- 
and-contemplation, 95, 575, 1987, 2108; 
g.-gradual, 556; g.-perfect, 556, 558 

grain(s), 182-83, 268, 296, 490, 644, 834, 
850, 1059, 1141, 1278, 1430, 1441, 1468, 
1598, 1671, 1726, 1748, 1765, 1985; g. of 
sand, 109, 161, 1765 


also Vulture Peak 


great; g. adornments, 257, 1612, 1854; g. 


awakening, 78-79, 712, 731, 860, 1766, 
1817, 1854; g. deeds, 672, 1061, 1082, 1854; 
g. direct path, 549, 1854; g. doubt, 682, 
927, 929, 1586, 1854; g. emptiness, 294, 
482, 914, 1002, 1168, 1499, 1650, 1854, 
1942; G. Matter, 152, 435, 519, 1268, 1374, 
1854; g. sage of the Himalayas, 639, 
1669, 1885, 1988; g. spell(s), 292, 859, 
1337, 1854, 2119; g. trichiliocosm, 110, 213, 
1851, 1854, 1988, 2091; g. undifferentiat- 
ing wisdom, 422, 1861 


Great Collection; G. of Jewels, 175, 226, 


246, 691, 962, 2120; G. of Sütras, 335, 359, 
515, 591, 634, 790, 843, 898, 938, 979, 998, 
1002, 1005, 1141, 1207, 1391, 1404, 1435, 
1442, 1444, 1486, 1492, 1603, 1933, 1944, 
2034, 2097, 2121 


Great Vaipulya Dhàrani Sutra, 91, 133, 


285-88, 292, 303, 617, 624, 654, 728, 1575, 
1609, 1633-34, 1647, 1657, 1668, 1785, 
1801, 1918, 1936, 1995, 2005, 2107, 2128 


greed, 144, 159, 204, 264, 308, 324, 369, 


375, 413, 510, 577, 626, 637-38, 779, 954, 
958-60, 965, 1034, 1125, 1176, 1183, 1254, 
1291, 1293, 1297, 1372, 1375, 1474, 1482, 
1530, 1582, 1593, 1625, 1737-38, 1759, 1789, 
1812, 1852, 1884, 1912, 1953, 2020, 2043, 
2090, 2102; g., anger, and delusion, 139, 
160, 215, 217, 340, 359, 509, 619, 679, 756, 
770, 958, 1196, 1256, 1294, 1790, 1988, 
2090; g., anger, and ignorance, 258, 329, 
399, 747; 751, 755, 835, 922, 1110, 1302, 
1569, 1690, 1885 
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grove, 114, 329, 707, 752, 1026, 1169, 1481, 
1510, 1571, 1581, 1633, 1635-36, 1638, 1645, 
1780; see also Crane Grove; Sala Grove 

guardian deity (of Mt. T’ien-t'ai), 1777, 1854 

Guhyaka-vajra-pani-sutra, 175 

guna, 748, 991, 1234, 1269, 1304, 1393, 1436, 
1476, 1675 

Gunabhadra, 201, 587, 1266, 2116, 2119, 
2120, 2123 

Gunamamsa, 490, 1059, 1598 

Gunavarman, 1005-6, 1867 

Gupta, 1395-96, 1404 

gustatory consciousness, 334, 1722, 1867 


Habits), 149, 408, 510, 620, 759, 895, 
1098, 1201, 1205, 1230, 1326, 1410, 1547, 
2090 

habitual (repetitive); h. cause (and result), 
410, 810, 1366-70, 1375, 1385, 1389, 1884, 
2044; h. continuity, 1366-67, 1884; latent 
h. traces, 510, 934, 939-41, 959, 962, 966, 
970, 977, 979-80, 983-84, 989-90, 993, 
1116, 1119, 1594, 1884 

hair, 79, 82, 106, 162, 168, 236, 248, 347, 
391-93, 399, 546-47, 644, 669, 838, 846, 
863, 900, 997, 1003, 1007-9, 1018, 1039, 
1042, 1197, 1229, 1393, 1441, 1446, 1480, 
1533, 1557, 1573, 1575, 1635, 1681, 1699, 
1726, 1733, 1918-19, 2085; h. of a tortoise 
and horns of a rabbit, 347, 461, 904-5, 
995, 1534, 1546, 1769, 1900, 1989 

Haklenayasas, 86-87 

half; h.-beast, 283, 1937; h.-human, 283, 
1937; h.-month, 548, 992; h.-penny, 1663; 
h.-side (of meat), 1289; h.-walking-and- 
half-sitting, 285, 1916, 1975, 1989; h.-word, 
658, 1041, 1862, 1995 

hammer, 1080, 2006; diamond (vajra) h., 
224, 1875, 1984 

hand of Rahu-asura (eclipse), 1691, 1901 

Harivarman, 491, 2133 

harmonious confluence of various condi- 
tions, 575, 1889 

harp, 692, 709, 1349, 1692 

harsh; h. breathing, 692, 697, 1697, 1896, 


1899, 1989; h. words, 140, 361, 400, 779, 
1373, 1854, 1982, 2052, 2076-77 

harvest, 296, 810, 1170, 1985 

hatchet, 429, 1086 

hateful anger, 668-70, 672, 674, 679, 1125, 
1198, 1431, 1586, 1679, 1682, 1690, 1896, 
1958, 1993 

hatred, 369, 1008, 1011, 1307-8, 1350, 1373, 
1393, 1464, 1500, 1520, 1564, 1567, 1577, 
1582, 1593, 1642, 1683 

haughtiness, 657, 776, 1628, 1896, 2007 

hawk, 1008, 1392 

head priest, 1776, 1854 

headache, 1336, 1339, 1700, 1742 

heal yourself and heal others, 749, 1867 

healer, 1326 

healthy person, 636, 1292, 1881, 1989 

hearing and pondering, 849, 864, 1232, 
1895 

Heart Sutra, 160, 2118-19 

heaven(s), 77, 80, 88, 92, 96, 142, 148, 163, 
174, 177, 259, 267, 276, 342, 380-81, 486, 
531, 590, 600, 603, 620-21, 628, 679, 689, 
736, 752-53, 805, 850, 867, 876, 946, 973, 
1001, 1040, 1052, 1061-62, 1082, 1157, 1170, 
1187, 1189, 1302, 1304, 1340, 1350, 1389-90, 
1514, 1520-21, 1532, 1557, 1559, 1575, 1579, 
1613, 1621-22, 1628, 1684, 1761-62, 1780, 
1788, 1856, 1863, 1916, 1938, 1964, 1969, 
1988-89, 2018, 2102; Brahma h., 136, 
304, 569, 1520, 1527, 1649, 1854, 1883, 
1916, 1988-89, 2102; six h. of desire, 107, 
142, 689, 1301, 1387, 1389-90, 1404, 1484, 
1521, 1858, 2042, 2057, 2065, 2102; Tusita 
heaven, 85, 142, 238, 342, 501, 776, 1242, 
1754, 1780, 1941, 2057 

hedonism, 97, 101, 224, 569, 1692, 1797, 2103 

hell(s), 86, 95-96, 98, 139, 144, 161, 199, 
228, 229, 259, 341, 354, 367, 374, 379, 384, 
386, 394, 400, 404, 407-8, 482, 591, 599, 
600, 602-3, 605, 607, 615, 621, 633, 697, 
759-60, 783-84, 789, 797-800, 803-4, 
811, 825, 854, 958, 1129, 1189, 1222, 1250, 
1300, 1308-9, 1336, 1352, 1355, 1366, 1377, 
1379-81, 1384, 1386, 1469, 1476, 1492, 
1494, 1508, 1518-21, 1526, 1533, 1565, 1582, 


1584-85, 1601, 1604, 1613, 1657, 1678, 
1733, 1752, 1787, 1818, 1852, 1858, 1873, 
1927, 1932, 1938, 1949, 1953, 1969, 1998, 
2046, 2057, 2072, 2076, 2087, 2089, 2091, 
2102; Avici h., 106, 177, 363 407, 603, 
606-7, 1208, 1217, 1399, 1874, 1888, 1913; 
h. dwellers, 95, 98, 140, 297, 2076 

hemp, 1441, 1726 

herbs, 213, 355, 647, 662, 773, 907, 1050-52, 
1289, 1380, 1452, 1559, 1670-71; fragrant 
h., 288, 1653-55; medicinal h., 124, 550, 
552, 556, 794, 929—30, 1012, 1056, 1147, 
1246, 1433, 1440, 1494, 1672 

herd, 201, 397, 867, 1214-15, 1265-66 

herder(s), 247, 646, 676, 1209 

heresy, 1581, 1691, 1858, 2061 

heretic(s), 628-29, 923, 1012, 1187, 1393, 
1519, 1553, 1571, 1582, 1655, 1702, 2069 

hermaphrodite, 586 

hermitage, 247 

hermits, 858, 1400, 1880 

hero, 341, 343, 623, 2058 

heterodox teaching of the Vedas, 1539, 
1881 

heterodox way, 1241, 1532, 1536, 1863 

heterodoxy, 1537, 1539, 1581 

hetu (cause), 182, 2062-63; h.-laksana, 
740; h.pratyaya, 426, 822, 904, 1139, 
1540, 1562; h.pratyayasámagri, 537, 827, 
905, 1563 

higher wisdom, 358, 514, 1084, 1118, 1854, 
2111 

Himalaya (mountains), 113, 223, 315, 413, 
558, 639, 643, 675-76, 751, 929, 1020, 1140, 
1669, 1674, 1818, 1885, 1988, 1999, 2105 

Hinayàna, 5, 9, et passim; H. and 
Mahayana, 91, 129, 134, 192, 268, 364, 
533, 569-70, 573, 615, 699, 907, 1054, 
1114, 1140-41, 1247, 1319, 1364, 1395, 1411, 
1504, 1508, 1549, 1556, 1563, 1603, 1804, 
1941, 1963, 1982, 2030, 2054; H. teaching, 
13, 159, 396, 398, 658, 789, 797, 813-14, 
1138, 1521, 1817, 1920, 1928, 1935, 1948, 
1982, 2025, 2126 

Hinayanistic, 445, 527, 1651, 1996, 2133 

Hitler, 406 
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hog, 1392, 1440, 1453 

hole-nose (rabbit), 852 

home-departed (one), 63, 580, 584, 686, 
722-23, 748, 752, 825, 987, 1047, 1208, 
1346, 1400, 1450, 1514, 1574, 1576, 1632, 
1635, 1665, 1686, 1731, 1736, 1738, 1747, 
2058 

homeland, 295, 702, 1021, 1621 

home-mountain, 11, 32; see also off- 
mountain 

honey, 171, 662, 1020, 1322, 1330, 1345, 
1477, 1677, 1790, 1866, 1975 

hook, 620, 751, 852, 1194, 1686-87, 1895; 
baited h., 375-76, 379, h. of hearing the 
Dharma, 751, 1895 

horizontal, 131-32, 172-73, 197-98, 211, 
384, 433, 443-46, 497, 601, 768, 816, 
872, 893-94, 933, 952, 1078, 1089, 1099, 
1106-8, 1128, 1130, 1132, 1134, 1277, 1290, 
1339, 1428-29, 1431-32, 1439, 1489, 1495, 
1605, 1726, 1857, 1895-96, 2012, 2062; h. 
and vertical, 164, 173, 421, 431, 433, 577, 
821, 875, 1107-8, 1126, 1428, 1896, 1990 

horn(s), 461, 650-51, 840, 1013, 1255, 1480, 
1872, 1890, 1909; h. of a bull, 1034, 1095; 
h. of a rabbit, 347, 904-5, 995, 1534, 1546, 
1769, 1900, 1989 

horse, 55, 85, 186, 196, 224, 404, 415, 461, 
742, 801, 823, 863, 949, 953, 1003, 1018, 
1068, 1131-33, 1191, 1209, 1377, 1392, 1462, 
1470, 1488, 1515, 1544, 1579-80, 1648, 
1651, 1656, 1681, 1700, 1735, 1918, 2086; 
dead h., 1291-93; nimble h., 395, 563, 751, 
828, 1474, 1524, 1542, 1868, 2013-14, 2053 

hot liquid medicine, 1348, 1886 

household duties, 1407, 1878, 1990 

householder, 209, 211, 273, 704, 752, 763, 
846, 1285, 1636, 1639-40 

hrdaya (heart), 139, 1866 

Hsiang-hsü, 349 

Hsiao chih-kuan, 2, 5-6, 18, 44-45, 58, 60, 
129, 247, 253, 260—61, 267, 333, 348, 577, 
580, 588, 620, 636-37, 639-40, 643, 646, 
648— 49, 652, 659, 668—69, 671-73, 680, 
690-92, 698, 702, 705, 739, 750, 793, 852, 
1045, 1163, 1609, 1659-1759, 1783, 1905, 
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1930, 1957-58, 1960-62, 1987, 1989, 1993, 
2001, 2016, 2037, 2042-45, 2048, 2079, 
2085, 2089, 2090, 2102, 2104, 2111, 2114, 
2133, 2135, 2148 

Hsüan-lang, 32-33, 39-40 

Hsüan-tsang, 80, 87, 160, 302, 407, 715, 
720, 1116, 2119, 2131 

Hsün-tzu, 77, 92 

Huai and Ho rivers, 389, 1883 

Hua-yen, 4, 32, 41, 97, 171, 225, 232, 375, 
2120 

Hui-bian (Hui-pien), 1659 

Hui-ssu (Huisi), 21, 24, 28, 31, 57, 88-89, 
91, 93, 153, 243, 286, 299, 304, 312, 314, 
317, 322, 324, 328, 347, 349, 353, 355-57, 
713, 719, 728, 731, 1264-65, 1360, 1370, 
1459, 1744, 1800, 1930, 2030, 2035, 2091, 
2137, 2139 

Hui-wen, 21, 24, 29, 39, 91-92, 712-13 

Hui-yüan, 165, 271, 579, 902, 1164 

Humane One (Sakyamuni), 1227, 1878 

humaneness, 141, 351, 379, 1042, 1855, 1858, 
1955 

humaneness, duty, propriety, wisdom, 
and trust, 1042, 1858, 1955 

humility, 141, 249, 676, 722, 1631, 1778, 
1894, 1991; h. and repentance, 249, 1894, 
1991 

hundred and eight; h. (great) samadhis, 
322, 440, 523, 1730, 1765, 1864, 1991; h. 
passionate afflictions, 898-901, 907, 
1864, 1980 

hungry ghosts, 95-96, 98, 140-41, 144, 
297, 341, 350, 354, 367, 379, 534, 599-600, 
621, 784, 789, 798, 811, 854, 932, 1129, 
1300, 1376-77, 1582, 1585, 1645, 1648, 
1787, 1852, 1881, 1927, 1938, 1953, 1969, 
2076, 2089 

hunter(s), 413, 1186-87, 1213-15 

husk(s), 296, 1787 

hut, 302, 550, 589, 838, 1359, 1469, 1817, 
1877, 2084 

Hwang-Ti, 1561 


I chiao ching, 463, 579, 651, 823, 853-54, 
1424, 1601, 1664, 1705, 1732, 2001, 2121 


icchantika, 145, 619, 765, 1062, 1254, 1425, 
1509, 1585, 1794, 1848, 1902; i.-mind, 620; 
i.-type, 890 

ichinen, 773, 795, 829-31, 833, 1908, 1953, 
1998, 2055, 2091, 2096; i.-sanzen, 753, 
795 

I-ching, 32, 1672 

ideal repentance, 300, 1884, 1906, 1991 

identity; i. in contemplative practice, 232, 
234, 403, 689, 1285, 1506, 1904, 1991, 
2057; i. in partial realization, 214, 232, 
237-38, 689, 1506-7, 1859, 1926, 1992, 
2058; i. in principle, 232-33, 383, 689, 
1506, 1884, 1992, 2057, 2143; i. in resem- 
blance, 232, 236, 483, 601, 689, 1094, 
1407, 1507, 1876, 2144; i. of emptiness, 
the conventional, and the Middle, 1876, 
1992, 2008, 2028; see also six identities 

ignoble and deficient in virtue, 394, 1871, 
1992 

ignorance; i., passion, and perverted 
views, 602; i. and enlightenment, 128, 
212, 1887, 1979; i. that is independent, 
512, 1888, 2043 

ignorant children, 1041, 1889 

ignorant person, 153, 230, 232, 250, 284, 
555, 684, 760, 783, 930, 1299, 1304, 1425, 
1440, 1626, 1863, 1921, 1993, 1997 

ignorant son, 550, 693, 838, 1011, 1817, 1877 

illusion(s), 20, 82, 139, 196, 310, 321, 338, 
347, 453, 507-8, 510, 515, 523, 636, 700, 
718, 748, 790, 903, 1013-14, 1016, 1019, 
1073, 1180, 1230, 1346, 1361, 1435, 1462, 
1469, 1488, 1489, 1533, 1535, 1546-47, 
1550, 1573, 1720, 1722, 1747, 1813, 1878, 
2074, 2090 

immediate cessation-and-contemplation, 
1891, 2028 

imminent thought, 344, 346, 1767-74, 
1883, 1974 

immobile, 107, 178, 245, 278, 343, 438, 456, 
806, 827, 858, 871, 969, 1141, 1154, 1340, 
1423, 1433, 1603, 1606, 1761, 1764, 1766, 
1780-81, 1857, 2097; i. dharmas, 969, 1857 

immorality, 367, 384, 391, 396, 399, 850, 
1372, 1406, 1767, 1799, 2058 


immovable, 148, 297, 298, 499, 518, 648, 
844, 982, 1020, 1023, 1082, 1155, 1158, 
1310, 1776, 2075, 2144; i. and true real- 
ity, 469, 1525, 1857; i. concentration 
(samadhi), 1404, 1438, 1857 

impediment(s), 27, 38, 319, 321, 337, 388, 
389-90, 577, 668-70, 671-75, 678-85, 
687-89, 691, 699, 740, 757, 772, 837, 852, 
1030, 1055, 1093, 1156, 1291, 1294, 1431, 
1664, 1679-80, 1682, 1684-88, 1690-91, 
1701, 1759-32, 1856, 1885, 1894, 1957, 
1993, 2043, 2102 

imperial law, 624, 1860 

impermanence, 160, 197, 199, 206-7, 
370-71, 396, 451, 488, 490, 524, 621, 1001, 
1044, 1059, 1187, 1189, 1213-14, 1269-70, 
1322, 1388, 1402, 1405, 1418, 1582, 1598, 
1728, 1731, 1859, 1937, 1975, 1986, 2043, 
2052, 2075 

impure purity, 1465, 1883 

in accordance with; i. and in opposition 
to the eight tactile sensations, 1344, 
1850; i. blissful desires, 561, 1899; i. both 
feelings and wisdom, 483, 485, 488-89, 
1899, 1994-95; i. conditions, 453, 458, 
860, 1709, 1899; i. feelings, 485-89, 
832-33, 1899, 1994, 1995; i. ones own 
thoughts, 322, 1899, 1994; i. prescribed 
method, 644, 1775, 1866; i. the Bud- 
dhas wisdom, 484, 1899; i. the Path, 581, 
588, 590, 593, 595, 602, 1048- 49, 1184, 
1510-11, 1526, 1607, 1886, 1893, 2082; i. 
thoughts of others, 191, 833-34, 1005, 
1899, 1994; i. wisdom, 436, 479, 485, 
488-89, 521, 833, 1899, 1994 

incalculable eon, 1058, 1060, 1505, 1874 

incantation(s), 293, 343, 1329, 1931 

incarnation(s), 84, 224, 319, 321, 1858, 
1984, 1995; (six) i. of Avalokitesvara, 
238, 339-43, 1858, 2058, 2128; i. of 
Sàkyamuni, 307-9, 319, 1440, 1810-11, 
1813 

incense, 114-15, 213-14, 267, 288-89, 291, 
298, 303, 305-8, 320, 329-30, 357, 662, 
1253, 1446, 1625, 1633, 1640, 1646, 1650, 
1652-55, 1775-76, 1786, 1790-91, 1796, 
1805, 1808-12, 1877, 1879, 1995; burn 
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i. and scatter flowers, 306-8, 332-33, 
1668-69, 1782-83, 1809-12 

inchworm, 635, 922, 929, 1043, 1285, 1572, 
1871, 1995 

incomplete; i. teachings, 1862, 1921, 1995; 
i. truth, 1881, 2025 

inconceivability, 121, 442, 562, 778, 783, 
796, 1283, 2029 

inconceivable transformation, 180-81, 
512, 534, 555, 740-41, 1856 

increase in the path and lose further 
rebirth, 555, 1817, 1894, 1995 

independent ignorance, 508, 514, 1898, 
1996, 2044 

indescribable, 17, 310, 336, 422, 1796, 1798, 
1814, 1916 

indestructible, 95, 100, 172, 188, 259, 280, 
429, 462, 724, 825, 1180-81, 1263, 1353, 
1402, 1562, 1613, 1615, 2077 

India, 45, 61, 83, 86—87, 106, 139, 140, 196, 
330, 333, 408, 451, 530, 947, 949, 1002-3, 
1067, 1204, 1246, 1266, 1399, 1533, 1551, 
1556, 1561, 1639, 1965, 2000 

individual; i. fourfold views, 897, 900-1, 
1035, 1885, 1980; i. liberation, 445, 1876, 
1996; i. nature, 786, 806, 1871, 1996, 
2099, 2105; i. siddhànta, 149, 154, 217, 
402, 434, 487-88, 826, 1885 

indivisibility, 56, 101, 103, 128, 190, 210-12, 
232, 240, 257—59, 380-82, 394-95, 525, 
533-34, 656, 762, 836, 1064, 1308-10, 
1506-8, 1521-24, 1912, 1915, 2025, 2048 

indolence, 367, 384, 406, 572, 850, 1194, 
1372, 1390, 1406, 1500, 1527, 1718, 1767, 
2059 

Indra, 632, 675-76, 708, 750, 752, 792, 949, 
1008, 1097, 1350, 1402-3, 1682, 1777, 1791, 
1875, 1990, 2039, 2093 

Indriya, 105, 195, 1139, 1426, 1891, 2050 

inexhaustibility of emptiness, 971, 1874, 
1922, 1967 

inexhaustible, 157, 161, 174—75, 254, 303, 
572, 587, 721, 732, 944, 948, 972, 1036, 
1237, 1263, 1295, 1559, 1582, 1596, 1599, 
1614, 1630, 1667, 1873, 1889, 1981, 2077 

inexpressible, 116, 120, 130, 504, 829, 
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938-39, 942, 945, 950, 1022, 1856, 1887, 
1995-96, 2099 

inferior; i. faculties, 921, 1054-55, 1059- 
60, 1062-64, 1120, 1490, 1853, 1937, 1997, 
2022, 2054; i. vehicle, 752, 1012-13, 1853, 
1990, 2005; i. wisdom, 166, 358, 742, 965, 
1119, 1487, 1853, 2066 

inherent; i. existence, 1706-7, 1744; i. 
nature, 553, 1922 

injury, 838, 950, 366, 399, 1682, 1743 

Inner Canon of the Yellow Emperor, 1335, 
1354 

inner purity, 700, 968, 1437, 1442, 1477, 
1859, 1968 

innumerable, 117, 122-23, 157, 161-63, 172, 
174-76, 182-83, 189, 204-5, 275, 299, 304, 
307-9, 316, 321, 369, 398, 456, 493, 499, 
532, 617, 749, 838, 854, 896, 900-1, 998, 
1007, 1026, 1031, 1098, 1130, 1135, 1174, 
1230, 1239, 1252, 1283, 1295, 1394, 1408, 
1519, 1536, 1621, 1634, 1690, 1778, 1797, 
1810-12, 2030 

inscription(s), 35, 1185-86, 1775 

insect(s), 198-99, 1088, 1186-87, 1206, 
1266, 1293, 1328, 1373, 1391, 1461, 1470, 
1557, 1676; i. gnawing on wood, 234, 390, 
946, 1133, 1285, 1384 

inseparability, 256, 298-99, 417, 427, 610, 
1758, 2025, 2048 

insight; i. into the path (of the Four Noble 
Truths), 847-48, 1869, 1997; i. into the 
truth, 162, 467, 673, 828, 848, 954, 1064, 
1145, 1418, 1750, 1869, 1951; i. of contem- 
plation, 748, 866, 1904, 1919 

integrated, 2, 25, 176, 185, 211, 380-81, 
387, 467, 601, 709, 713, 723, 732-33, 897, 
900-2, 908, 928, 931-32, 951, 1022, 1035, 
1184, 1231, 1247, 1445, 1873, 1934, 1980, 
2023, 2057; i. threefold truth, 99-100, 
104-5, 214-15, 1891, 2031 

intent of the Buddha, 13, 168, 390, 394, 
397, 482, 549, 560, 658, 909, 1081, 1487, 
1868 

interaction of stimulus and response, 147, 
149, 153, 1891, 2069 


intermediate state (between death and 
next rebirth), 606-7, 1857, 1998 

intermediate directions, 233, 1097, 1259, 
1475-76, 1635, 1669, 1671, 1863 

internal; i. and external disciplinary 
codes, 268, 1804, 1859, 1998; i. and exter- 
nal marks, 1033, 1859; i. emptiness, 294, 
819, 878, 914, 1167, 1267, 1859, 1942 

internalizing a visible form by con- 
templating an external visible form, 
1456-57, 1859 

interpenetration, 154, 243, 379, 778, 956, 
1178, 1380, 2029, 2091 

intimate with a good friend, 1044-45, 
1898 

intoxicants, 95, 723, 1632 

Introduction to Graded Themes of the 
Dharma Realm, 1198, 1225, 1233, 1969, 
2136 

Introduction to Mahayana, 583, 1116, 1532, 
2132 

intuition, 25, 373, 993, 1001, 1756 

iron cakravartin, 934, 955, 1902 

Isisingajataka, 1677 

island, 584, 721, 1614 

ISvara, 1532, 1565, 1930, 2087 

itivrttaka (former matters), 547, 2017, 
2101; see also twelvefold scriptures 


Jackal, 621-23, 1392, 1553 

jailer, 784 

Jains, 142, 2017 

Jambudvipa, 106, 237, 303, 315, 342, 476, 
546, 600, 623, 629, 738, 770, 834, 934, 
947-48, 1000-1, 1008-9, 1041, 1061, 1391, 
1470-71, 1543, 1625, 1645- 47, 1656, 1736, 
1785, 1968 

Jankutta, 580, 2122 

Japan, 16, 41, 43, 61, 64, 150, 372, 400, 414, 
547, 729, 816, 1054, 1344, 1686, 2114, 2139 

jarámarana (death), 740, 999 

Jataka, 109, 372, 405, 408, 547, 736, 783, 
1009, 1185-86, 1188-89, 1677, 2017, 2101, 
2117 

jaws of a black dragon, 241, 1904 

Jayata, 85-86 


Jen-wang ching, 8-10, 298, 383, 426-27, 
526, 624, 803-4, 982, 984, 1103-4, 1111, 
1161, 1261, 1357, 1490, 1926, 1956, 2089, 
2118 

Jesus, 108, 650, 659 

Jetavana, 407, 1391, 1481 

jewel(s), 27, 110-11, 121, 130, 175, 180, 209, 
215, 217, 222, 225-26, 228, 246, 263, 269, 
273, 275, 284-85, 309, 315-16, 321, 332, 
340, 444, 460, 507, 527-28, 540, 572-73, 
604, 677, 682, 691, 725, 749-50, 753, 
762, 826, 836, 840, 875, 894, 949, 956, 
962, 1008, 1058, 1082, 1093, 1121, 1123, 
1193-94, 1203, 1263, 1268, 1272, 1278, 
1287, 1310, 1315, 1326, 1355, 1389, 1396, 
1571, 1614, 1616, 1619, 1625-26, 1648-49, 
1656-66, 1688-89, 1725, 1756, 1788, 1813, 
1848, 1853, 1864, 1880, 1897, 1957, 2006, 
2027, 2112, 2123, 2120; lapis lazuli j. (in 
the muddy water), 414, 651-52, 1313, 
1362; seven j., 85, 89, 834, 843, 855, 1001, 
1057, 1186, 1252, 1271, 1335, 1501, 1548, 
1653, 1655, 1849, 1857, 2052; see also mani 
jewel; three jewels 

Jewel Trunk Sütra, 762, 1082, 2123 

jnana, 719, 859, 1177, 1234, 1778; j.- 
darsana, 437, 1874, 1924; j.-paramita, 
1178; j.-sambhara, 257 

Jnanagupta, 580, 607, 727, 2122 

Jnatiputra, 1532-34, 2062 

jfieya, 1115-16, 1118, 1778, 1871; j.avarana, 
358, 514, 890-91, 1083-84, 1115-16, 
1118-19, 2071, 2104, 2111 

joy in the Dharma, 645, 674, 1408, 1441, 
1729, 1873 

just sitting, 247, 249, 1882, 1999, 2055 

just-as-it-is, 169, 335, 1865, 2040 

justice, 141, 287, 596 


Kai-shan (temple), 494, 902, 1072, 1105, 
1350; see also Chih-tsang 

Kakuda Katyayana, 1532, 1534, 1581 

Kālaka and Tinduka, 1571, 1874 

kalala, 802, 1482-83, 1593, 1962 

kalavinka (cuckoo bird), 223-24, 307, 
1811, 1874, 1999 
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Kali (King), 1008, 1191-92 

Kalmasapada, 108-9, 1187-89, 2073 

kalpa(s) 109, 176, 283, 303, 490, 501, 561, 
571, 621, 633, 635, 837, 843, 849-50, 876, 
888, 895, 899-900, 978, 980, 1030-31, 
1054, 1058, 1079, 1061, 1129, 1130, 1217, 
1240-41, 1251, 1278, 1381, 1389, 1399, 
1421, 1493, 1519, 1533, 1604, 1646-47, 
1700, 1788, 1816, 1852, 1861, 1868, 1958; 
incalculable (immeasurable) k., 373, 407, 
482, 850, 1007-9, 1066, 1141, 1244, 1277, 
1296-97, 1364; k.-kasaya, 195; k.-sahasra- 
koti, 849, 1853 

kalyana-mitra, 178, 373, 652, 722, 1631, 
1987; k.devatà, 628; see also good friend 

kama (desire), 503, 961, 1297, 1426, 1453, 
1684, 1737, 1738, 1980; k.deva, 1378; 
k.dhátu, 96, 698, 702, 1143, 1378, 1417, 
1426, 1436, 2040; k.dháturüpa, 1460; 
k.dhatusamadhi, 1426; k.dhátvavacara, 
245, 1426; k.guna, 698, 717, 1455, 1470; 
k.mithyácára, 582, 2076; k.vitarkà, 1883 

Kamadhipati, 1393 

Kanadeva, 84 

kanaka (gold), 277 

Kanakamuni, 332, 1399, 1650, 1655, 1777, 
2051 

kankala (skeleton) 1464, 1470 

Kao-tsu, 10, 92, 1052 

Kapila, 1532, 1534, 1538-39, 1543, 1550-51, 
1555-56 

Kapilavastu, 140, 294-95, 1003, 1020-21, 
1874, 1918 

Kapimala, 83 

karma, 81-82, 85, et passim 

Karmavarana-visuddhi-sütra, 2129 

karmic; k. afflictions, 308, 444, 1713-14, 
1812, 1870, 1889; k. bonds, 451, 742, 879, 
1033, 1126, 1128, 1418, 1569, 1714-15, 1731, 
1774, 1889, 2075; k. influences from past 
lives, 134, 955, 1578, 1882; k. recompense, 
347, 367, 587, 611, 628, 723, 735, 935, 1291, 
1344-45, 1366, 1380, 1382, 1399, 1428, 
1467-68, 1482, 1509, 1518-19, 1527, 1560, 
1568, 1632, 1743, 1853, 1860, 1870, 1885-86, 
1931, 1933, 2013, 2050, 2064, 2086, 
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2088-90; k. reward, 111, 303, 354, 410, 
739, 1381, 1386, 1490, 1565, 1646; k. seeds, 
346, 620, 1890 

karuna (compassion), 143, 198, 450, 519, 
1009, 1140, 1179, 1478-79, 1729, 1883, 
1916, 1950, 1966; k.citta, 1179 

Karunà-pundarika Sūtra, 1257 

Ka$yapa, 261, 332, 369-70, 406, 408, 446, 
547, 549, 587, 623-24, 639-40, 777, 779, 
853, 867, 951, 996, 1020, 1041, 1044-45, 
1056, 1067, 1076, 1096, 1127, 1129-30, 
1141, 1171, 1309, 1376, 1399, 1416, 1533, 
1541, 1572, 1576, 1614, 1650, 1669, 1757, 
1777, 2051, 2061; Kassapa, 482, 2051 

Kathina (Kathinananda), 1415 

[Maha] Katyayana, 160, 794, 1002-4, 
1007, 1055, 1532, 1534, 1536, 1874, 1879, 
2000, 2061 

Katyayaniputra, 1007, 1009-10, 1874, 
2000, 2131 

Kaundinya; see Ajnata-Kaundinya 

kayasmrtyupasthana (mindfulness of the 
body), 1417, 1973 

Khuddhakanikaya, 1003 

Kicci (demon), 1400 

kidney(s), 1326-28, 1330-31, 1333-34, 1336, 
1341, 1353, 1441, 1446, 1742, 1745-46, 1856 

kimnara, 283, 657, 1674-75, 1777, 1937 

Kimnari, 1674 

kindness, 141, 143, 1179, 1403, 1422, 
1478-79, 1494, 1522, 1524, 1606, 1728-29, 
1863, 1883, 1916, 1966, 2092; k. and 
compassion (maitri-karuná), 96, 1230, 
1478, 1683, 1891 

king; k. of all sütras, 766, 1898; k. of 
samadhis, 474, 507, 637, 689, 765, 1521- 
22, 1528, 1860, 2000; k. of the Brahma 
heaven, 1883; k. of the mind, 787, 1859 

King Asoka, 81, 622-23, 678, 1874 

kingdom, 396, 486, 805, 1141, 1182, 1187, 
1212, 1359, 1426, 1558-59, 1561, 1674, 1679, 
1857, 1909 

klesa (passionate affliction), 19, 100, 159, 
169-70, 181, 191, 258, 338, 358, 363, 369, 
382, 502-3, 657, 715, 754-55, 773, 822, 
962, 1115, 1140, 1159, 1203, 1292, 1330, 


1424, 1426, 1562, 1581, 1661, 1735, 1786, 
1892, 1907, 1980, 2007, 2049; k.áàvarana, 
358, 514, 890-91, 1115-16, 1118-19, 1787, 
2020, 2104; k.jfieyavarana, 1115, 1118; 
k.mára, 259-60; k.vdsana (traces of pas- 
sions), 369, 474, 895 

klista-manovijriana, 346 

knife, 366, 1186, 1323, 1337, 1393, 1677; k.- 
like wind, 621, 1877, 2001 

knot, 822, 1289 

knowledge and insight, 153, 161, 218, 416, 
470, 478, 516—17, 525, 533, 684, 861, 877, 
1080, 1110, 1236, 1244, 1472, 1509, 1756, 
1860, 1867, 1874, 1890 

knowledge that is not shared, 1871, 2001 

knowledgeable insight, 437, 444, 1874, 
1924 

Kogi, 99—100, 104, 108, et passim 

Kokalika, 1422 

Korea, 41, 46, 61, 713, 816 

koti, 89, 538, 1633, 1635-36, 1638, 1647-49, 
1651; k.satasahasravarta, 318 

Krakucchanda, 332, 1650, 1777, 2051 

krmi (insects, worms), 1186, 1205, 1330 

krodha (anger), 1297, 1737-38 

Krsna, 584 

krtsnayatana (spheres of totality), 1460, 
1463-64, 1466, 1471, 1563 

ksama (repentance), 1250, 1991 

ksana (moment), 491, 538, 680, 815, 993, 
1109, 1208, 1584, 1592, 1707, 1870, 1908, 
2010 

ksanti (patience), 113, 384, 703, 933, 1008, 
1144, 1175, 1190-91, 1224, 1500, 1971, 
2026, 2084; k.-pàramità, 1190; k.rsi, 1191; 
k.vadi-rsi, 1008, 1192 

ksatriya, 209, 584, 947, 1162, 1187-88, 
1644, 1870 

ksema (tranquil), 1159, 1691 

ksira (milk), 904, 1191, 1330 

ksutpipasa (thirst), 1297, 1737-38 

Kuan-ting, 5, 10, 15, 16, 39-41, 52, 127, 132, 
144, 224, 239, 243, 246, 267, 269, 276, 
279, 286, 290, 293, 297, 311, 329-30, 334, 
340, 353, 489, 601, 660, 718-19, 762, 772, 
776-77, 779, 785, 1247, 1360, 1608, 1659, 


1757, 1760, 1775, 1781, 1800, 1956, 1963, 
2020, 2030, 2127, 2134-36, 2138; K’s in- 
troduction, 23-26, 28-31, 36-37, 73-126, 
134-36, 2091; K's commentary to the 
Mahaparinirvana Sūtra, 352, 1149-50, 
1964, 2065, 2136 

Kuan-tzu, 107 

Kumarajiva, 3, 8-9, 51, 76, 92, 124, 151-52, 
160, 167, 201, 220, 235, 265, 380, 397, 491, 
532, 599, 715, 732, 752, 804, 875, 1164, 
1364, 1455, 1533-34, 1538, 2071, 2081, 
2118-19, 2121-25, 2129-30, 2132-34 

Kumarata, 85 

K'ung Ch'iu (Confucius), 1053, 1859 

Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu, 119, 290, 297, 729-30, 
1609, 1667, 1775-99, 1905, 2137 

Kusagrapura, 1359, 2116 

kusala (good), 582, 973, 1178, 1308, 1460- 
61, 1787, 1791; k.citta, 1426; k.cittaikagrata, 
245; k.dharma, 703, 1234, 1436; k.marga, 
582; k.müla, 235, 1031, 1139, 1304, 1378, 
1971, 2125; k.sásrava, 1144 

Kusalamüla Sūtra, 235, 2125 

kusida (sloth), 367, 1372, 1767, 2059 

Kusila, 1067 

KuSinagara, 628, 763, 776, 1169, 1606 

Kusumayudha (Flower Arrows), 1393; see 
also Mara 

Kyogyoshinsho, 148 


Lacquer, 399, 844, 937, 947-49 

ladder, 94, 849 

lake(s), 205, 242, 296, 317, 414, 628, 651, 
659, 753, 849—50, 1050, 1078, 1094-95, 
1468, 1518, 2039 

laksana (mark), 281, 718, 805, 1307, 1544 

Lalita-vistara, 715 

lamp(s), 7, 228, 235, 288, 298, 330, 377, 
704, 747, 959, 1406, 1424; l. of wisdom, 
193, 366 

land; l. of co-dwelling, 165, 1865, 1966; 
l. of Dharma-nature, 685, 1872; |. of 
permanence, quiescence, and light 
(perpetual quiescent light) 165, 738, 
1882, 1966, 2001; l. of seven means, 738, 
1849; l. of true recompense without 
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obstruction, 165, 409, 1125, 1358, 1894, 
1966, 2001; l. where ordinary people and 
sages dwell together, 165, 1357, 1503, 1854, 
1966-67, 2002; |. where skillful means 
remain, 165, 409, 738, 803, 1125, 1488, 
1860, 1966-67, 2002 

language, 1, 11, 14, 16, 36, 46, 54-55, 58, 61, 
78, 121, 140, 153-54, 250—51, 267, 329, 446, 
509, 527, 582-83, 681, 779, 796, 882, 962, 
1003, 1453, 1628, 1650, 1691, 1766, 1801, 
1863, 2012, 2076, 2077, 2127; l. and dis- 
course is severed, 129-30, 821, 1869, 1914 

Lankavatara Sutra, 201, 205, 365, 741, 
886—88, 921-22, 929, 1093, 1177, 1533, 2126 

Lao-tzu, 141, 400, 530, 545-46, 655, 856, 
946-49, 1053-54, 1066-67, 1552, 1556-57, 
1567, 1852, 1876, 1884, 2066 

latent; l. causes, 410, 1296, 1298, 1884, 
1894; l. disease, 995, 1882; |. habitual 
traces, 510, 962, 989, 1884 

Latin, 54, 78, 712, 796 

latrine, 140, 344, 619, 655 

latter age, 607, 1303, 1862, 2002 

laugh, 200, 590, 672 

laughter, 250, 1328, 1393 

laukika-siddhanta, 98, 401, 561, 1318, 1377, 
1972 

law(s), 80-81, 110, 121, 197, 311, 318, 320-21, 
399, 456, 463, 469, 584, 617, 619, 624, 
626, 704, 779, 896, 963, 1054, 1058, 1140, 
1285, 1451, 1533, 1581, 1770, 1860, 1946 

lax, 611-13, 1175, 1220, 1868, 1878; lax in 
both the precepts and the vehicles, 611, 
615, 1878 

lay; l.man, 73, 81, 88, 329, 737, 1641, 1657, 
2127; l.men, 254, 261-64, 302, 586, 734, 
1307, 1399, 1614, 1616, 1630, 1666, 1786, 
1802-4; l.people, 371-72, 407, 708, 735, 
737, 1658, 1864, 2110; l.person, 199, 407, 
728, 1162, 1301, 1619; l. woman, 1657; 
l. women, 254, 261-64, 302, 1399, 1614, 
1616, 1630, 1666, 1786, 1802-4 

learning; l. and practice, 25, 27, 29, 35, 37, 
75, 881, 1883; l. the ropes, 578, 1897 

leather bag, 1451, 1456, 1689 

lecture(s), 5, 16, 20, 33, 52, 75, 89, 126, 132, 
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243, 353, 391, 494, 640, 772, 899, 1054, 
1264, 1290, 1305, 1350, 1556, 1560, 1608, 
1669, 2110, 2135 

lecturer(s), 20, 900, 1264, 1542 

legalistic (precepts), 361, 587, 592, 605, 
609, 611, 1876, 2002, 2086 

legend(s), 31, 77-78, 83, 174, 224, 638, 736, 
763, 949, 996, 1404, 1984, 2101, 2117, 

legs, 94, 130, 132, 315-16, 357, 389, 629, 670, 
780, 1212, 1339, 1343, 1456, 1593, 1674, 
1696, 1717, 1723, 1855, 1956 

leprosy, 1349, 1641, 1644, 1787, 1798-99, 
1801 

lethargy, 262, 266, 274, 402, 577, 691, 853, 
864, 1155, 1613, 1619, 1759, 2043, 2102 

letter(s), 89, 123, 234, 238, 292, 339-40, 
390, 527, 621, 658, 718, 729, 886-87, 929, 
1133, 1498, 1506, 1526, 1775, 1804, 1860, 
1862, 1921, 1930, 1964-65, 1974, 1995, 
1998, 2013, 2138; l. “a,” 719, 873, 875, 890, 
935, 1756, 1874, 1931; l. dha, 127, 719, 1508, 
1511, 1880, 1931; l. “i, 416-17, 439, 443, 
446, 1490, 1758, 1853, 1865, 2002, 2013, 
2087 

level; 1. of a bodhisattva, 243, 251-52, 574, 
685, 792, 880, 987, 1510, 1884; l. of enlight- 
enment, 404, 632, 1315, 1750, 1902; l. of 
insight, 207, 848, 975, 1293, 1997, 2026; l. 
of insight into the truth, 1064, 1869; |. of 
the Dharma, 1114, 1872; l. that takes three 
incalculable eons, 1504, 1853 

Liang period, 450, 481, 493, 650, 948, 1072, 
1849; see also twenty-three scholars 

Liang Su, 35, 38, 40 

liberating understanding, 879-81, 883, 
885-86, 890, 1893, 2056 

liberation; l. as perfect purity, 420, 1605, 
1891, 2092; l. as the nature of purity, 
420, 1605, 1871, 2092; l. as the purity of 
means, 420, 1605, 1860, 2092 

Licchavi Vimalakirti, 456, 644, 943, 1284, 
1553 

licentiousness, 394, 671, 771, 1304, 1879, 
1883 

life-and-death, 463, 664, 814, 1025, 1030, 
1735 


life-force, 495, 539, 606, 691, 692, 775, 875, 
1113-14, 1207, 1508, 1649, 1870 

life-organ, 222 

lifespan 77, 203, 487, 638, 751, 793, 1018, 
1054, 1057, 1111, 1257-58, 1286, 1381, 1399, 
1601, 1637, 1648, 1789, 1816, 1958, 2081 

life- wisdom, 697 

light of the sun, 106, 838, 852, 1042, 1516, 
1559, 1761-62, 1786, 1961 

lightning, 107, 125, 195, 338, 436, 748, 852, 
853, 1192, 1208, 1391, 1424, 1467, 1488, 
1671; l.-like concentration, 1337, 1893 

limit of reality, 335-38, 373, 1446-47, 1866 

lineage, 21, 24, 29, 38, 39, 74, 76, 78, 80-81, 
87, 91-92, 121, 493-94, 678, 688, 713, 
1098, 1127, 1395, 1404, 1472, 1534, 1558, 
1895, 1987, 2012, 2049, 2138; l. of nine 
teachers, 753, 1848 

lion(s), 223, 339, 519, 618, 622, 663, 676, 
992, 1076-77, 1173-74, 1209, 1217, 1233, 
1292, 1334, 1389, 1396, 1493, 1689-90, 
1718, 1737, 1944, 2073, 2120; L. of Reso- 
lute Speed Samadhi, 519, 716, 1405, 1455, 
1878, 2003, 2097; ls lute, 634, 1878, 2003; 
L's roar, 120, 218, 224, 440, 464, 489, 516, 
518, 534, 546, 629, 695, 742, 943, 1170-71, 
1226, 1633, 1878, 2003, 2120 

liquor, 582, 1020, 1021; l. or cream in a 
bottle, 1548, 1877 

listener(s), 114, 120-21, 133-34, 149, 
151-54, 178, 396, 398, 481, 504, 695, 729, 
974, 1216, 1245, 1370, 1486, 1877, 1917, 
1994, 2007, 2032 

liturgy, 102, 334, 1775, 1780, 1785, 1882, 
1886, 2138; L. for Regular Homage, 1775, 
1780, 1886; L. for Respectful Homage, 
1775, 1886 

Liu-miao fa-men, 5, 118, 135, 340, 780, 
1927, 1940, 1984-85, 2060, 2108, 2135 

liver, 1326-28, 1331, 1333-34, 1336, 1340-41, 
1346, 1353, 1397, 1441, 1446, 1726, 1742, 
1746, 1856, 2085 

locking horns with emptiness, 840, 1013, 
1890 

locusts, 748-49 


logic, 13, 17, 20, 123, 216, 257, 327, 386, 440, 
778, 910, 911, 929, 1019, 1649, 1709 

lohita (red), 961, 1453, 1463-64, 1466, 1471, 
1563; l.varna, 1471 

Lokaksema, 149, 727, 2122-23 

Lokaprajfiaptyabhidharma-sástra, 2132-33 

lokavid (One Who Understands the 
World), 254, 1630, 1647, 2081 

long; |. and winding road, 1030, 1877; l. 
disease and traveling afar, 1325, 1410, 
1875; l. eon, 849, 1853; l.-clawed, 1933 

Long Agama; see Agama 

longevity, 163 

lord(s), 34, 142, 163, 202, 274, 307, 320, 
342, 387, 471, 511, 665, 721, 741, 801, 1290, 
1328, 1350-51, 1387, 1393, 1484, 1493, 1549, 
1550, 1557, 1566, 1690, 1705, 1742-43, 1811, 
1872; l. of the Dharma, 1290, 1872 

lotus; 1. blossom (pundarika), 77, 171, 
307, 316, 559-60, 732, 1653, 1675, 1756, 
1810, 1815-19, 1893, 2083, 2119, 2130; 
L. Samadhi, 4, 31, 33, 88, 91, 304, 312, 
318-19, 387, 713, 731, 1249, 1275, 1807, 
1818, 1873, 1907, 1916, 1919, 1963, 2004, 
2021, 2026, 2033, 2039-40, 2042, 2044, 
2056, 2137-38; L.-Nirvana Period, 1873, 
2004 

love, 159, 399, 582, 1028-29, 1179, 1193, 
1206, 1209, 1271, 1398, 1451, 1457, 1562, 
1570, 1581, 1585, 1628, 1657, 1676, 1679, 
1882, 1891, 1966 

loving words, 317, 1238, 1891, 1971, 2005 

loving-kindness, 1139, 1179, 1192, 1476, 
1571, 1645, 1683-84 

Loyang, 391, 548, 1264 

lucid and penetrating, 449, 1900 

luminosity, 7, 74; 233, 386, 712, 769 

luminous quiescence (of cessation-and- 
contemplation), 7, 62, 74-75, 711, 931, 
1860, 1872, 2005 

lung(s), 1327-28, 1331, 1333-34 1336, 
1340-41, 1353, 1441, 1446, 1726, 1742, 
1746, 1856, 1936-37, 2113, 2085 

lust, 85, 350, 375, 509, 661, 859, 959, 961, 
1183, 1197-98, 1291-92, 1336, 1367, 1373, 
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1453, 1464, 1570, 1641, 1795; l.ful desires, 
569, 962, 1197, 1304, 1885 
lute, 224, 634, 1391, 1674, 1878, 1892, 2003 


Madhvaliptasastra, 1677 

Madhyamagama, 372, 389, 2116 

Madhyamika, 83-84, 92, 110, 419, 715, 2132 

madman, 661, 936-37, 1677, 1681 

Magadha, 80, 773, 1359, 1544, 1674, 2116 

Magandika (religious order), 720 

Magandiya-sutta, 720 

maggot (“shit-bug”), 619, 1676, 1678 

magic, 78, 250, 310, 346, 1488, 1672, 1677, 
1813 

maha; m.bhuta (four elements), 678, 691, 
1330, 1462, 1969; m.brahmá, 341-43, 1621, 
1883, 2058; m.maitri (great compassion), 
1139; m.maitrikarund, 1422; m.mátya 
(prime minister), 1009, 1059, 1163, 1598; 
m.sattva, 114, 123, 802, 1082, 1522, 1603, 
1782-83, 1872, 1932-33; m.sünyatà, 294, 
1942; m.tantra, 292-93 

Mahabheriharakaparivarta-sitra, 2119 

Mahaágopalaka-sutta, 397 

Mahakasyapa, 79-80, 87, 583, 623-24, 794, 
1044, 1054, 1391, 1569, 1897 

Mahakathina, 1415 

Mahakatyayana, 160, 794, 1002-3, 2000; 
see also Katyayana 

Mahallaka, 1532-33 

Mahamati, 922 

Mahamaudgalyayana, 992, 1097 

Mahà-máyaà-sütra, 2127 

Mahd-nidana-suttanta, 717 

Mahaprajapati, 584, 1873 

Maha-prajfiapáramità-hrdaya-sütra, 2119; 
see also Heart Sutra 

Maha-prajndparamita-sastra (-upadesa) 
(Ta chih tu lun), 76, 2092, 2130 

Maharatnaküta-sütra, 2120 

Mahasamghika Vinaya, 2128 

Mahasatyanirgranthaputravyakarana- 
sutra, 670, 2119 

Mahasthamaprapta, 329-30, 332, 1505, 
1782-83, 1890 
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Mahásünyatà-sütra, 999-1000 

Maha-tan-ch'ih-dhàrani, 286-87, 728 

Maha-tan-ch'ih-dhàrani-sutra, 1655-57 

Mahavagga, 715 

Maha-vaipulya-dharani-sitra, 285, 2128 

Mahavaipilya-tathagata-guhya-garbha- 
sutra, 227, 2127 

Mahavastu, 1660 

Mahayana; M. Buddhism, 61, 123, 301, 
460, 725, 748, 1321, 1447, 1965, 2134; M. 
precepts, 268, 361, 581, 591, 597, 1804, 
1854, 2125; M. sutra(s), 44, 112, 226, 302, 
307-8, 312, 343, 428, 431, 523, 526, 620, 
625, 1018, 1254, 1551, 1667, 1793, 1810, 
1812, 2120; M. teaching (gates), 91, 98, 
353, 545, 549, 814, 1141, 1365, 1569, 1793, 
1909, 1921, 2125, 2107; see also Hinayàna 

Maháyàna-samgraha (-sangraha), 685, 
1551, 1935, 2048, 2132; M.-$ástra, 1583 

Mahāyānāvatara, 2132 

Mahesvara, 84, 417, 443, 468, 1539, 1852, 
2087 

Mahisasaka, 1039, 1954; M. Vinaya, 2128 

mahoraga (serpent deity), 283, 657, 1777, 
1937 

Maitrakanyaka, 783-84, 1891 

Maitreya, 85, 199, 262, 307, 381, 482, 495, 
519, 612-13, 806, 1010, 1079, 1080, 1258, 
1280-81, 1484, 1505, 1612, 1777, 1810, 2027 

Maitreyavyákarana, 2122 

maitri (kindness), 143, 198, 317, 372, 1009, 
1191, 1198, 1475-76, 1478-79, 1883, 1916, 
1950, 1966; m.citta, 1179, 1251, 1476; m.- 
karund, 96, 1891; m.smrti, 575, 1955 

majestic; m. light, 397, 655, 1876; m. sup- 
port, 1039, 1043, 1047, 1053, 1876 

Majjhima-nikáya, 372, 389, 397, 1002, 
1685, 2116 

Makandika, 141, 719-20 

Makara (sea monster), 1298, 1897 

Makkata-sutta, 413 

mala (necklace), 372, 2116 

malady, 98, 827, 1012, 1045-46, 1524, 
1698-99 

Malaya; see Mount Malaya 


malice, 283, 360, 589, 855, 861, 1175, 1376, 
1476, 2084 

Malika (and Jeta), 372, 734-35 

mallet (and block), 1435, 1894, 1936, 2006 

Malunkyaputta, 1685 

mamsa (meat), 1330, 1464, 1470 

manas (mind), 195, 323, 325-26, 328, 335, 
344, 346, 350, 1239, 1540, 1660, 1891; m. 
indriya, 195, 1891 

Mandra(sena), 246, 721, 2118 

mango, 172, 1127, 1170, 1267, 1303, 1555, 1880 

mani (jewel), 111, 217, 225, 261, 263, 
284-85, 316, 749, 834, 836, 1389, 1464, 
1614, 1897, 2006, 2112 

manifestation, 287, 318, 633, 636, 730, 733; 
764, 812, 982, 1065-67, 1090, 1111, 1231, 
1243, 1321, 1358, 1366-68, 1385-86, 1508, 
1526, 1644, 1755, 1760, 1762, 1816, 1819, 
1865, 1886, 1889, 1899, 1922, 2077, 2083, 
2144; m. (response) body, 1112, 1389, 
1413, 1965, 2006, 2072, 2098; m. and 
emergence of a Buddhas bodhi-wisdom, 
374, 1904; m. of Buddha, 255, 814, 1997, 
2006; m. of reward, 1112, 1884; m. of 
"Universal Gate;' 763, 1886; m.ing the 
positive, 138, 157, 194, 199, 209, 216-17, 
229, 1904 

Manji zokuzokyo, 91, 2139, 2149 

Maijusri, 100, 108, 120, 211, 219-20, 225, 
244, 246, 248-49, 251-59, 261-64, 303, 
307-9, 313, 320, 340, 343, 382, 482, 504, 
677, 688, 695, 720-25, 728-29, 873, 943, 
993, 1031, 1081-82, 1215, 1284-85, 1302, 
1324, 1356-57, 1359, 1361, 1374-75, 1410, 
1582, 1604, 1609, 1611-16, 1630-35, 1646, 
1649—57, 1754, 1779, 1788, 1803, 1810-11, 
1813, 1963, 1984, 2011, 2055, 2071, 2081, 
2118, 2123-24 

Manijusri-pariprccha-sttra, 50, 246, 1630, 
2123 

manners and deportment, 1053, 1877 

mano; m.-bhumika, 1859; m.-maya-kaya, 
741; m.mayatmabhava, 740; m.-skandha, 
741; m.-vijfiana, 334, 347, 668, 1330, 1891 

Manorhita, 86 

mantra, 340, 1671 


manure, 382, 1203 

Mara, 19, 26, 78, 81, 110, 142, 175, 259-60, 
286, 292, 657, 660, 695, 708, 756-58, 764, 
771, 779, 1067, 1144, 1241-42, 1329, 1331, 
1335, 1337, 1347, 1371, 1375-76, 1387-1409, 
1636, 1649, 1673, 1734, 1736, 1738, 1740, 
1747, 1852, 1855, 1856, 1860, 1862, 1864, 
1866, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1899, 1903, 
2006-7, 2065 

mara (demonic forces); m.jala, 1740; m. 
of death, 657, 1864, 2007; m. of good 
friends, 657, 1885, 2007; m. of heavenly 
beings, 1856, 2007; m. of karma, 657, 
2007; m. of losing ones good roots, 
1862; m. of not knowing the bodhi- 
wisdom of the true Dharma, 657, 1856, 
2007; m. of passionate afflictions, 657, 
1892, 2007; m. of samadhi, 657, 1852, 
2007; m. of the five skandhas, 657, 1855, 
2007, m. of the mind, 657, 1860, 2007 

márga (path), 182, 260, 417, 540, 629, 1135, 
1138-39, 1159, 1186, 1424, 1969, 1973, 
2062; m.-anvaya-jriá, 712, 1319, 2112, 
2146, 2148; m.jnata, 299, 474, 498; m. 
kàrajfiatà, 498 

markless, 171, 280, 1061, 1852 

marklessness, 346, 1061 

marks; m. of emptiness, 910, 1035, 1038, 
1165-66, 1566, 1606, 1877; m. of phe- 
nomena, 1105, 1365, 1578, 2111; m. of the 
Dharma body, 176, 1242, 1872 

marriage, 1042 

marrow, 270, 703, 705, 707, 751, 875, 1182, 
1193, 1202, 1204, 1330, 1431, 1445, 1452, 
1464, 1627 

marsh, 659-60, 1322 

Maskari-go$saliputra, 1581 

masters; Dharma m., 26, 29, 35, 63, 493, 
545, 847, 1072, 1595, 1886, 1895; medita- 
tion (dhyana) m., 63, 414, 545, 579, 793, 
1248, 1264, 1595, 1895, 1900 

mastery, 26-27, 37, 103-6, 275, 405, 543, 
582, 591, 593, 596, 625, 659, 879-80, 
882, 893, 928, 934, 989, 1028, 1053, 1105, 
1116, 1152, 1184, 1198, 1219, 1232, 1272, 
1283, 1313, 1376, 1390, 1420, 1460, 1465, 
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1469, 1474, 1508, 1516, 1530, 1541, 1564, 
1571, 1584, 1854, 1866, 1890, 1907, 1940, 
2029, 2042, 2082; m. in upholding the 
mahayana precepts, 185, 361; perfect 
m., 105-6, 1283; profound m., 1379, 1381, 
1386 

Matala, 1532 

mathematician, 303, 547, 1646 

matr (mother), 1140; see also mother 

matricide, 258, 586, 1665, 1793, 1957 

mature capabilities, 1052, 1898 

Maudgalyayana, 121, 175-76, 403, 546, 
794, 847, 991, 996-97, 1097, 1171, 2061 

meal(s), 266-67, 269, 288, 304, 330, 640, 
643, 1192, 1292, 1443, 1452, 1468, 1471, 
1518, 1628, 1649, 1788, 1856, 1875, 1950, 
1952, 2100 

meaning; m. and principle of the teach- 
ings, 1883, 2007; m. of Mahayana, 181, 
1104, 1115, 1147, 1434, 1584, 2134; m. of the 
Fourfold Teachings, 246, 343, 2137 

meaningless dispute, 1897, 1899, 2007 

meat, 268, 331, 622, 662, 734, 1050, 1208, 
1289, 1304, 1330-31, 1352, 1399, 1432, 
1440, 1643, 1666, 1677-79 

medicine(s), 49, 108, 112, et passim; agada 
m., 217, 859, 1299-1300, 1874, 2024; 
asaru m., 222—23, 1874, 1911; m. of the 
supreme transworldly teachings, 1040, 
1048, 1861; m. of transworldly teachings, 
1040, 1044, 1861; m. of worldly teach- 
ings, 1040-43, 1861; milk as m., 234, 396, 
583, 753, 1870 

Medicine King (Bhaisajya-raja), 108, 320, 
429, 552, 604, 766, 929, 1901, 2008 

meditation; m. as the root of all virtue, 
1871; m. hall, 247, 267-68, 270, 287-88, 
296-97, 314, 329, 626, 1182, 1257, 1627, 
1667, 1782, 1789, 1790, 1804, 1807, 1893, 
2033; m. itself as an object, 1899, 2008; 
m. masters with a dark enlightenment, 
1900; m. on the non-substantiality of 
dharmas, 1872; m. on the painfulness of 
sensations, 1873; m. without wisdom, 
1901 

meditative concentration (dhyana), 19, 
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96, 354, 367, 463, 587-88, 605, 617, 646, 
672, 703, 750, 851, 853, 864, 869, 922-23, 
931, 1091, 1236, 1288, 1293, 1313-16, 1408, 
1500, 1662, 1668-69, 1688-89, 1695-97, 
1714-15, 1728, 1730, 1733-34, 1737, 1739, 
1749, 1751, 1753, 1871, 1886, 1899, 1943, 
1983, 2006, 2143; contemplation of the 
objects of m., 1410-1528 

meditator(s), 19, 25, 232, 269, 674, 753, 
968, 1456, 1686, 1899 

Mencius, 530, 948 

mendicant (dhüta), 501, 623, 639-40, 
643-44, 648, 1292, 1638, 1650, 1669-70, 
1678, 1681, 1754, 1899, 1941, 2090 


mental; m. activity, 195, 310, 326, 344, 346, 


427, 435, 455, 587, 594, 670, 691, 774-75, 
810, 817, 844, 863, 872, 1044, 1175, 1179, 
1384, 1439, 1482, 1486, 1660, 1727, 1763, 
1768, 1770-71, 1814, 1860, 1894, 2063; 
m. consciousness, 347, 349, 434, 1330, 
1481, 1720—23, 1891; m. continuity (with 
past evil deeds), 624, 1185, 1374, 1877; 
m. discipline, 92, 245, 1324, 1862; m. 
objects, 253, 334-35. 344, 1064, 1873, 
1900; m. resolution, 1354, 1859; m. road 
(to Buddhahood), 1423, 1546, 1860; m. 
sense organ, 195, 817, 967-69, 1891; m. 
state of non-conceptualization, 848 

merchant(s), 27, 604, 677-78, 736, 951, 
1298, 1351 

mercury, 824 

mercy, 198, 209, 341, 343, 354, 368, 1522, 
1524, 1585, 1683, 1950, 2058 

mere emptiness, 493-94, 648, 688, 1027, 
1031-32, 1056, 1101-2, 1274, 1862, 1867 

merge the three and return to the one, 
1885, 2008 

metanym, 765 

metaphor(s), 2, 7, 12, 15, 107, 125, 130, 296, 
347, 357, 382, 413, 739, 949, 1322, 1556, 
1689, 1815, 1936, 1989 

Miccaka, 81 


mice, 394, 1322, 1975 

midday, 311, 1249, 2062 

Middle Kingdom, 486, 1141, 1857 
Middle Length Agama; see Agama 


Middle Path, 47-49, 93, 185, 237, 293, 295, 
356, 361, 369, 1310-11, 1318, 1320-21, 1350, 
1357-58, 1381, 1389, 1503, 1548 

Middle Treatise (Chung-lun), 9—10, 44, 50, 
83, 92-93, 95, 123, 151-52, 158, 167-68, 
184, 228-29, 327, 350, 432-33, 453; 454, 
468, 485, 497, 503, 527-29, 542, 593, 609, 
633, 663-65, 712-13, 790, 797-98, 819, 
832, 853, 870, 884, 899, 909-11, 913-14, 
919, 928, 935-36, 940, 950, 1017, 1024, 
1085, 1092, 1099, 1107, 1377, 1383, 1408, 
1430, 1486-87, 1503, 1531, 1536, 1547, 1549, 
1564, 1583, 1591-92, 1753-25, 1857, 2115, 
2131 

Middle Way, 9—10, 13, 15, et passim; con- 
templation of the M., 401, 462-67, 469, 
597, 832, 1071-98, 1126, 1128, 1752-53, 
1857, 1925, 2103; Middle Way of Buddha 
nature, 1867, 2008; supreme truth of the 
M., 423, 483, 492, 494, 591, 832, 894, 1119 

middling wisdom, 166, 742, 1488, 1857, 
2036, 2111 

midnight, 106, 311, 486, 530, 621, 2059, 
2062 

midstream, 41 

Mihirakula, 87 

milk, 80, 87, 112-13, 212, 217, 223-24, 244, 
283, 377, 479-81, 489, 532-34, 553-54, 
557-59, 645, 829, 845, 866-67, 905, 
930-31, 1020, 1143, 1177, 1192, 1330, 1349, 
1414, 1502, 1571, 1676, 1855, 1956; m. 
as medicine, 234, 396, 583, 753, 1870; 
poison in m., 113, 534; white color of 
m., 122, 136, 480-81, 484, 931, 1068-69, 
1908; see also five flavors 

mimamsa (discursive reasoning), 520, 1154 

mind; m. and spirit, 668, 670, 1740, 1859; 
m.-born body, 181, 512-13, 739-41, 1891, 
2009; m.-consciousness, 344, 1207; m. 
inherently endowed with enlighten- 
ment, 1868; m. is Buddha, 1876, 2008; 
m.-king, 1384; m. of an evil leprous fox, 
368, 1894; m. of awakening, 230-31, 
1088, 1193, 1876, 1879; m. of contem- 
plation, 749, 780, 792, 796, 1297, 1769, 
1904, 1985, 2060; m. of faith, 1261, 1507, 
1875; m. of liberation, 1115, 1893; m. of 


meditative concentration, 1714-15, 1871; 
m.-thought-consciousness, 325, 1763, 
1860; m. of wisdom, 892, 1376, 1466, 
1761; m.-transmission, 21 
mindful practice and great practice, 1445, 
1447, 1859 
mindfulness; m. of abandonment, 1049, 
1514, 1731, 1871, 2058; m. of external 
marks just as they are, 275, 1866, 2009; 
m. of giving, 1047, 1049, 1514, 1731, 1871, 
2058; m. of the Buddha, 155, 576, 1040, 
1047, 1049, 1196, 1199, 1200, 1411-13, 
1418, 1512-16, 1522, 1621, 1709, 1725, 
1731, 1754, 1871, 1955, 2058; m. of the 
Dharma, 1040, 1047, 1049, 1514, 1731, 
1871, 2058; m. of the heavenly realms, 
1871, 2058; m. of the precepts, 1040, 
1047, 1049, 1514, 1731, 1871, 2058; m. of 
the Sangha, 1040, 1047, 1049, 1514, 1731, 
1871, 2058; m. of thoughts, 1149, 1384, 
1442, 1496—98, 1588, 1859; see also four 
mindfulnesses 
mineral, 322, 713, 1748 
mini-death (sleep), 670, 1854 
minister(s), 360, 391, 763, 951, 1053, 1059, 
1069, 1162-66, 1168, 1472, 1477, 1549-50, 
1651-52, 1778, 1883, 1989; great m., 115, 
199, 209, 223, 357, 1162-63, 1652; m. of 
Brahma, 1477, 1883; prime m., 490, 
1008-9, 1034, 1059, 1163, 1598; wise m., 
415, 1227 
minor precepts, 589, 592, 605, 1400, 1666, 
1873, 2009 
minute; m. and ethereal, 600, 1894; m. 
and obscure, 1250, 1894; m. delusions, 
512, 598, 1313, 1895, 1929, 1984, 2010, 
2071, 2086, 2144 
mirage, 196, 201, 338, 342-43, 362, 1353 
mirror, 153, 175, 196, 200, 210, 220, 255, 
278, 436, 518, 523, 543, 598, 641, 791, 
830, 849, 903, 912, 1014, 1037, 1042, 1053, 
1185, 1191, 1241-42, 1257, 1265, 1364-65, 
1400, 1403, 1433, 1447, 1457, 1535, 1619, 
1631, 1720, 1734, 1766, 1880, 1884, 2075; 
brilliant m., 592, 1884; clear m., 281, 366, 
1242, 1605; m.-like, 255, 1631; water-like 
m., 275-76, 1622 
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Miscellaneous Agama; see Agama 
misconception(s), 213, 293, 511, 531, 807 
misdeeds, 140, 339, 404, 407, 509-10, 585, 
620, 672, 1031, 1667, 1794, 1937, 2009, 
2039 
misdiagnosis, 847 
misfortune(s), 81, 88, 937, 1208, 1354, 1362, 
1376, 1393, 1398, 1408, 1532, 1561, 1637, 
1644, 1684, 1890, 2021 
missionary, 1003 
mistaken views; m. and attitudes, 207-8, 
383, 433, 508, 514, 541, 558, 566, 600, 
934-35, 939-40, 951-52, 1277, 1292-95, 
1407, 1929, 2143; m. of the body, 618, 
1587; m. of the self, 776, 898-900, 923, 
929, 1033, 1486, 1587, 1867; contempla- 
tion of m., 1429-1608 
mithya-drsti (mistaken views), 540, 606, 
758, 835, 1000, 1011, 1545, 1562, 1590, 
1930, 1959, 2076; m.visa, 629, 1544; 
m.abhinivista, 1553 
mithyáysas (vain glory), 1737-38 
moderation, 266, 661, 1053, 1307, 1352, 
1619, 1875, 1892 
moha (ignorance, delusion), 139, 250, 369, 
726, 1307, 1393, 1464, 1661, 1988, 2090; 
m.-anusaya-laksana-klesa, 670, 2016 
moisturizing jewel (of cessation), 750, 1864 
moment (ksana); sixty m. in one thought, 
491, 538, 815; see also single thought- 
moment 
monastery, 25, 31, 37, 75, 80-81, 87, 400, 
414, 645—47, 653, 1259, 1308, 1686, 1672, 
1777, 1901, 1987, 2048, 2066, 2114 
money, 285, 639, 1018, 1043, 1266, 1468, 
1553, 1582, 1626, 1670, 1789, 2042 
monkey(s), 202, 335, 394, 413, 460, 604, 
659-60, 735, 752-53, 922, 946, 1392, 1515, 
1705; 1735 
moon, 126, 169, 177, 179, 228, 237-38, 241, 
414, 548, 560, 634, 651, 790, 840, 849, 
852, 854, 874, 892-93, 1054, 1093, 1204, 
1209, 1282, 1397, 1431, 1433, 1507-8, 1516, 
1539, 1559, 1576, 1648, 1671, 1691, 1785- 
86, 1788, 1818, 1961, 2097; m. reflected in 
water, 196, 200, 202, 220, 436, 523, 598, 
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1086, 1185, 1535, 1720, 2074; m.light, 237, 
926, 1776; m.stone, 89, 2052 

moral; m. conduct, 96, 350, 361, 371, 
405-6, 1660, 1857; m. discipline, 381, 
1450, 1876; (five) m. precepts, 379, 837, 
1665 

morality (sila), 6, 175, 273, 356-57, 360-61, 
381, 580-637, 702-5, 835, 1047, 1098, 1137, 
1186-87, 1193, 1201-2, 1253, 1402, 1562, 
1570-71, 1778, 1797, 1802, 1897, 1928, 
1959; natural m., 582, 585-86, 588, 592, 
1871, 1928, 2012 

mosquitoes, 637-39, 641-42 

most supreme wisdom, 166-67, 1490, 1854 

mother, 82, 89, 147-49, 204, 227, 238, 
320-21, 372, 457, 501, 597, 617, 650, 674, 
758, 776, 825, 849, 946, 950-51, 1066, 
1140, 1202-3, 1242, 1266, 1332, 1334, 1338, 
1344, 1348, 1368, 1372-73, 1445-46, 1515, 
1619, 1627, 1679-80, 1709, 1754, 1787, 
1789, 1794, 1867, 1887, 1941, 1993; m. (and 
father) and child, 147, 269-70, 395, 604, 
635, 653, 707, 784, 1030, 1075, 1203, 1215, 
1356-59, 1522, 1899, 1950, 1952, 1960; m. 
and father, 147-48, 173, 283, 290, 302-3, 
311, 320, 395, 436-37, 476, 609, 635, 697, 
860, 903, 1075, 1202, 1212, 1250, 1356—58, 
1637, 1725, 1791, 2059; m. of Buddhas, 
283, 302, 437, 440, 860, 1155; m.-in-law, 
650 

motions (of the ordination ceremony), 
585, 1231, 1368, 1864, 1897, 1982, 2023, 
2098 

Mount; M. Grdhraküta, 31; M. Hiei, 43, 
61, 1686, 2114; M. Sumeru, 80, 106, 
226-27, 237, 254, 277, 382, 610, 628, 783, 
803, 863, 929, 1286, 1457, 1620, 1631, 1645; 
M. Ta-hsien, 286; M. Ta-su, 88, 286, 731, 
1360, 1744; M. T'ien-tai, 30-32, 73, 119, 
375, 730, 1264, 1659-60, 1775, 1854, 2137; 
M. Wu-tai, 32, 34 

mountain(s), 41, 77, 80, 92, 113, 126, 222, 
224, 247, 254, 269, 277, 315, 345, 390, 397, 
400, 451, 546-47, 558, 608, 625, 639-40, 
643, 645-46, 648, 653, 659, 674-76, 748, 
783, 858, 861, 875, 929, 937, 1017, 1020, 
1050, 1056-58, 1078, 1140, 1203-4, 1208, 


1210, 1265-66, 1297-98, 1307, 1350, 1360, 
1424, 1468-69, 1480, 1595, 1620, 1631, 
1645, 1649, 1651, 1669-70, 1672, 1674, 
1728, 1777, 1818, 1862, 1883, 1988, 1999, 
2066, 2096, 2105; color of the m., 382, 
1854, 1920; four m., 197, 1862; home-m. 
/ off-m., 11, 32, 796; m. and river, 202, 
1056, 1132, 1397, 1468, 1471, 1794; m. 
ascetic, 267, 643; m. king, 1854; m. of 
treasures, 674, 1391, 1688; m.side, 748; 
m.top, 1264; tall m., 116, 554, 676, 1169; 
see also Himalaya 

moxa, 507, 791, 1051 

mraksa (hypocricy), 1297, 1737-38 

mrdu (weak), 1139, 1426, 1460, 1675; m. 
taraunacitta, 1562; m.indriya, 1213, 1308 

Mrgadàva, 1928 

Mrgala, 1439, 1453, 1457 

Mrgasiras (Deer Head), 1553, 1890 

mrsavada (slander), 582, 630, 1187-88, 
1545, 2076 

much hearing, 123-24, 284, 477, 607, 865, 
1865, 2010 

mucus, 1328, 1330, 1341-42, 1741 

mud, 382, 429, 465-66, 650, 652, 1007, 
1303, 1445, 1497-98, 1515, 1796, 2049; 
scented m., 287-88, 297, 305, 1650, 1782, 
1791, 1808 

müdha (stupidity), 367, 1372, 1767, 2059 

mudità (joy), 143, 278, 450, 519, 623, 1179, 
1479, 1729, 1883, 1916, 1966; m.citta, 1179 

mudra (seal), 280 

mila (root, basic), 703, 822, 1028, 1139, 
1200; m.-dhyàna, 177, 1879, 1983 

Mülamadhyamaka-karika, 9, 50, 92, 
151, 349, 609; M.-sastra, 2132; see also 
Middle Treatise 

Mulasarvastivadins, 584, 1039, 1954 

Mülasarvastivádin-vinaya, 404 

multiple fourfold views, 897, 900-1, 1035, 
1895, 1980 

multitude; m. of followers, 950-51; m. of 
jewels, 894, 956, 1271-72, 1278, 1315 

mundane; m. and real (truths), 48, 173, 
378, 459-61, 489, 500, 733, 1072, 1525, 
1752, 1774; m. reality, 98, 357, 454, 517, 


596, 1773, 1875; m. truth (samvrti-satya), 
123, 131, 152, 179, 433, 453, 458-60, 478, 
485, 489, 490, 492-93, 495, 499-500, 
591, 637, 648, 657, 682-84, 686, 688, 693, 
697, 821, 823, 829, 832, 834, 990, 1072-73, 
1445-48, 1797, 1875, 2011, 2040, 2074, 
2104 

murder, 586, 1532, 1694, 1793 

murderer, 260, 1387, 1393, 1508, 1734, 1736 

mürdha-avasthà (crossroad), 933, 1971 

muscle(s), 703-4, 1193, 1204, 1272, 1343, 
1726, 2085 

music, 82-83, 316, 661, 723, 1043, 1053, 
1402, 1632, 1638, 1692-93, 2003 

mütra (urine), 1203-4, 1330, 1571; m. 
marga, 1204 

mutual; m. arising, 1135, 1137, 1319, 1420-1, 
1855, 2011; m. confidence, 1859, 2009; m. 
correspondence, 153, 472, 845, 1112; m. 
empathy, 1891, 2069; m. inclusiveness, 
448, 1218, 1877; m. rapport, 972, 1189, 
1221, 1423, 1877; m.ly exclusive, 187, 377, 
383, 916, 964, 1771-73, 1877 

mysterious; m. and profound, 470, 1073, 
1864, 1878; m. and subtle, 1864; m. ener- 
gies, 1558, 1880; m. understanding, 1546, 
1880; m. unity, 219, 1878; m.ly dark, 844, 
1880, 1892 

mystic, 316, 545, 1516 

myth / mythic, 21-25, 29-30, 38, 40, 107, 
224, 657, 852, 1298, 1516, 1691, 1897, 1936, 
1961, 1984 


N aga, 107, 584, 613, 657, 1139-40, 1185-87, 
1191-92, 1346, 1579, 1776-77, 1899, 1937; 
n.-dragon, 83, 283, 307, 319, 657, 1065; 
N.-king, 80, 1140; N.-rája, 107, 1139; 
ságara-n. (sea dragons), 114 

Nagarjuna, 8-10, 21, 23, 29, 39, 76, 83-84, 
91-93, 123, 265, 327, 349-50, 376, 432, 
502-3, 529, 539, 542, 790, 819, 821-22, 
830, 839, 857, 909-11, 913, 936-37, 945, 
1010, 1092, 1099, 1245, 1486, 1535, 1549, 
1709, 1775, 2130, 2132 

nail(s), 695, 1272, 1338, 1339, 1441, 1726, 
2085; long n. (Dirghanakha), 629, 900, 
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926, 1543-44; n.ing down all corners, 
1903 

nairyanika (escape), 182, 2062-63 

naivasamjnanasamynayatana, 343, 628, 
768, 973, 1427, 1460, 1518, 1964, 1969 

nama-rupa (name-and-form), 509, 630, 
780, 791, 1000, 1210 

name of a single Buddha (Amitabha), 
249, 1848, 2011, 2055 

name-and-form, 166-67, 298, 300, 434, 
509, 512, 630, 780, 791, 888-89, 1210, 
1352, 1378, 1445, 1481-82, 1484, 1488-89, 
1491, 1494, 1496-97, 1508-10, 1593-94, 
1737, 1797-98, 1865, 1954, 1961, 1965, 
2011, 2063-65, 2100 

nameless, 422, 721, 946, 1614 

names; conventional n., 205, 466, 506, 
576, 595, 1383-84, 1473, 1494, 1501, 1503, 
1749, 1773, 1795, 1881; n. and characteris- 
tics, 1529, 1546, 1555, 1865; n. and words, 
254, 550, 1016, 1050, 1237, 1631, 1865, 2082 

Nanatsu-dera, 1053-54, 2139 

Nanda, 374, 661, 735-36 

Nan-yüeh Hui-ssu, 21, 91, 93, 314, 322, 
1264, 1370, 2137 

naraka (hell), 1378, 1969, 2057, 2076 

natural morality, 582, 585-86, 588, 592, 
1871, 1928, 2012; n. way of things, 1408, 
1873 

naturally; n. and spontaneously, 1419, 
1519, 1864; n. luxuriant, 1546, 1904 

nature; n. of dharmas, 250, 260, 380, 704, 
785, 817-20, 822, 1022, 1070, 1160, 1167, 
1261, 1262, 1424, 1511, 1689, 1724, 1872; 
n. of emptiness, 809, 819, 914, 1035, 
1168, 1414, 1459, 1486, 1594, 1871; n. of 
reality, 58, 93-94, 107, 119, 169-72, 176, 
178, 189-90, 194, 200, 210, 212, 222, 225, 
227, 232, 253, 259, 310, 314, 335, 348, 382, 
427-28, 430, 479, 507, 564, 568, 655, 
732, 782, 806, 834, 842, 935, 959, 966, 
1147, 1182, 1261, 1355, 1429, 1431, 1523, 
1525, 1599, 1605, 1755, 1760, 1808, 1813, 
1861, 1871-72, 1879, 1884, 1904, 1916, 
1991, 2091, 2099; n. of the Buddha, 890, 
1868, n. of the mind, 207, 278, 314, 374, 
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596, 765, 1380, 1444, 1446, 1523, 1751-53, 
1761-62, 1807-8, 1859, 2111; n. of the 
principle (of reality), 205, 421, 1884; n. 
of wisdom, 1483, 1485, 1539, 1896 

navel, 251, 1327, 1337-38, 1343, 1348, 1696, 
1698, 1705, 1743, 1744, 1944 

nayuta (billions), 89, 1635 

necklace(s), 372, 510, 590, 655, 1389, 1680, 
2116, 2125, 2129 

nectar, 369, 1562, 1909, 1956, 1986 

needle(s), 228, 405, 643, 846, 1012, 1051, 
1073, 1335, 1337 1345 

neighbor, 148, 1436, 1544; n.hood, 393, 1575 

neither; n. being nor non-being, 897, 899, 
901, 1856, 1004, 1006, 1014-15, 1109; n. 
Being nor nothingness, 111, 253, 595, 
872, 892, 938, 1004, 1014, 1021, 1856, 
1875, 2012; n. cessation nor contem- 
plation, 422, 1875; n. conceptions nor 
no-conceptions, 460, 973, 1162, 1438, 
1448, 1875, 1964, 1967; n. different nor 
apart, 707, 1857; n. exist (as substantial 
Being) nor not exist (as nothingness), 
835, 1856; n. good nor evil, 374, 384-85, 
1875, 2019; n. merged nor scattered, 564, 
869, 1506, 1856, 2013; n. one nor all, 778, 
816, 831-33, 1148-49, 1402, 1875; n. one 
nor different, 56, 220-21, 665, 842, 1503, 
1525, 1532, 1856; n. subject nor object, 
362, 1875; n. tentative nor real, 468, 536, 
564, 767, 833, 1875; n. three nor one, 219, 
233, 418, 1875; n. two nor separate, 101, 
424, 564, 843-44, 1886, 2013, 2019; n. 
vertical nor horizontal, 131, 894, 1489, 
1605, 1857, 2012 

neither-; n.-adverse-nor-agreeable, 
1736-37; n.-a-gate-nor-not-a-gate, 135; 
n.-a-nor-b, 199, 2084; n.-appearance- 
nor-non-appearance, 810; n.-arising- 
nor-non-arising, 916, 936, 940-42; n.- 
arising-nor-perishing, 158-59, 161, 165, 
167, 169-70, 174, 179, 228, 496, 935-36, 
938-42, 950, 961, 1492, 1501, 1503, 1535, 
1971; n.-being-nor-non-being, 928-32, 
945, 1024; n.-cessation-nor-non-cessa- 
tion, 434; n.-coming-nor-going, 1612; 
n.-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness, 


717; n.-existence-nor-nothingness, 
1536; n.-ideation-nor-non-ideation, 717; 
n.-karma-nor-not-karma, 1383; n.-pain- 
nor-pleasure, 1441; n.-walking-nor- 
sitting (samadhi), 19, 136, 154, 244, 
321-23, 328, 612, 618, 1275, 1279, 1423, 
1703, 1875, 1925, 1975, 2013, 2047-48, 
2127, 2139 

nenbutsu, 46, 150, 249, 271, 2047 

nerve-racking demons, 1390, 1398-99, 
1735, 1886 

nescience, 9, 11, 14, 171, 182, 277, 324, 714, 
739; see also ignorance 

nest, 685, 1008-9, 1322 

net(s), 38, 40, 96, 210, 597, 838, 868, 898, 
1106, 1266, 1406, 1431, 1740, 1858, 2092, 
2129; great n., 17, 135-36, 411, 1608 

Nettipakarana, 1002 

neutral, 138, 261, 328, 351, 680, 780-81, 
898-99, 1157, 1294, 1316, 1366, 1378, 1398, 
1558, 1565, 1568, 1584-86, 1709, 1717-19, 
1736, 2019; n. dharma(s), 384-87, 1692, 
1707; n. five skandhas, 788, 1888; n. 
transformations, 178, 1888, 2013; see also 
three actions 

nidana(s) (causes and conditions), 547, 
999, 1377, 1426, 2017, 2101 

nihilism, 462, 758, 870, 922, 995, 998, 
1002-3, 1536, 1797, 1909, 1970, 2061 

nihsvabhava, 10, 827 

nila (blue), 1463, 1471, 1563; n.varna, 1471 

nimble horse; see analogy 

nine; n. considerations of decaying corps- 
es, 118, 364, 451, 519, 673, 961, 1047, 1050, 
1196-98, 1411-12, 1415, 1417-18, 1420, 
1439, 1449-57, 1709, 1727, 1848, 2014; n. 
degrees, 1097, 1848; n. gradual and suc- 
cessive concentrations, 1455; n. levels of 
afflictions, 241, 491, 768, 788, 958, 961, 
964-72, 974, 979, 984, 987-88, 993, 1038, 
1108, 1139, 1437, 1682, 1848, 2015-16, 2019; 
n. liberations, 491, 556, 959, 1848, 1940, 
2015-16, 2085; n. non-obstructions, 491, 
556, 1848, 2015, 2085; n. stages, 99, 118, 
204, 451, 958—59, 1037, 1439, 1449, 1709, 


1727, 1848, 2014; n. types of great dhyana 
meditation, 522, 1848, 2016 

ninefold scriptures, 547, 1848, 2017, 2101 

ninety-eight afflictions, 959, 1848 

ninety-six (paths, ways), 1569, 1733 

niraya (hell), 615, 760, 1308, 1873 

Nirgrantha (Jains), 142, 677, 1019, 1532-34, 
1864, 2017, 2161 

nirmanakaya, 174, 1251, 1252, 2006, 2072, 
2107 

nirmanarati (heaven), 142, 342, 2057 

nirodha (extinction), 157, 182, 628-29, 711, 
821, 1535, 1973, 2062-63; n.dharma, 1001; 
n.-laksana, 1462; n.-samapatti (complete 
cessation), 118, 317, 424, 444, 519, 591, 
1313, 1425, 1454-55, 1523, 1661, 1728, 1892, 
1921, 1940, 2015; n.satya, 1166 

nirupadhisesanirvana (Nirvana with no 
remainder), 540, 628, 1590 

nirvana-with-remainder, 1503 

nitya (permanent), 511; nitya-sukha-dtma- 
$uci, 1378, 1388, 1982, 2032 

no; n. breaking of the precepts, 361, 581, 
589, 592, 1184, 1857, 2082; n. conscience 
or shame, 1585, 1888, n. fault, 361, 581, 
588, 592, 593, 602, 1184, 1256, 1857, 2082; 
n. function, 376, 768, 1438, 1856, 1887; n. 
marks, 219, 257-58, 666, 870, 1165-66, 
1242, 1257, 1375, 1525, 1613, 1744, 1888; 
n. one who attains Buddhahood, 1870, 
2017; n. outflows of passionate affliction, 
96, 99, 448, 569, 740, 788, 1084, 1114, 
1233, 1750, 1888, 2018, 2036; n. reality in 
itself, 1594, 1861; n. rupturing of moral 
conduct, 361, 581, 589, 592, 1184, 1857, 
2082; n. seeds to attain buddhahood, 
1585, 1902; n. self, 111, 124, 159, 597, 664, 
1211, 1346, 1420, 1457, 1887 

no; n.-arising-nor-perishing, 1494; n.-con- 
ceptions, 627, 628, 973, 993, 1438, 1466, 
1875, 1921, 1964, 1967; n.-consciousness, 
972, 1466, 1857, 1967; n.-dharma, 594-96; 
n.-disease, 217, 2024; n.-form, 143, 426, 
681, 684, 797, 882-835, 898, 958, 971-73, 
1043, 1125, 1301, 1378, 1388, 1416, 1439, 
1459, 1586-87, 1745, 1765, 1852, 1887, 1954; 
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n.-marks, 875, 1304, 1414, 1506, 1715, 2125; 
n.-mind, 313, 349, 435; n.-more-backslid- 
ing, 150, 1890, 2017; n.-returner, 204, 813, 
942; n.-self, 197, 248, 488, 722, 848, 1354, 
1405, 1418, 1589, 1632; n.-stages-and- 
levels, 526, 1887; n.-thought(s), 596, 689, 
902, 923, 1520, 2019, 2102 

noble; n. conduct (brahma-carya), 158, 
339, 784, 1018, 1170-71, 1229-31, 1522, 
1960; n. demeanor, 263, 962, 1175, 1225, 
1228, 1232-33, 1500, 1876, 1974, 2017, 
2056, 2106; n. Dharma King, 174-78, 
1892; N. One, 82, 130-31, 232, 436, 
483, 488-89, 539, 692, 760, 954, 969, 
1041, 1396, 1817, 1892, 2018; n. person, 
663, 1578, 1892, 2018; n. practice, 148, 
1018—19, 1022, 1025, 1416, 1522, 1892, 
1960; n. reverberations, 948, 1883; n. 
teacher, 845, 847, 1892; n. teachings, 488, 
1847, 2018; n. womb, 693, 697, 776, 877, 
1892, 2018; n.man, 1304 

non; n.-a, 769, 1306, 1773; n.-abiding, 
253, 258, 336-37, 351, 437, 913-14, 1103-5, 
1270, 1856, 1918; n.-absolute, 435, 2083; 
n.-activity, 347, 380, 610, 762, 806, 856, 
1103, 1105, 1302, 1304, 1375, 1536, 2125; 
n.-alcoholic, 1888, 2018; n.-arising of 
arising, 120, 821, 876-89, 893, 1071, 
1195, 1864, 2147; n.-arising of non- 
arising, 120, 504, 821-22, 876-89, 1071, 
1195, 1495, 1508, 1856, 2147; n.-arising- 
and-non-perishing, 253, 950, 956-57, 
1527; n.-arising-and-perishing, 950; 
n.-attachment, 220, 437, 595, 635, 713, 
728, 1085, 1235-36, 1305, 1574, 1576-77, 
1626, 1857, 1918; n.-attainment, 502, 
721, 877, 1614; n.- Being, 111, 121, 159, 
200, 212, 294, 336, 365, 387, 423, 688, 
897, 899-902, 908, 914, 920, 922-29, 
931, 934, 945, 952, 995, 999, 1003-4, 
1006, 1013-15, 1019—20, 1023, 1072-73, 
1101, 1104, 1109, 1306, 1397, 1438, 1544, 
1546-48, 1550, 1568, 1623-37, 1856, 1875, 
1942; n.-Buddhist, 61, 83, 84, 107, 142, 
169, 223, 358, 396, 407, 527, 530, 544, 
546-47, 572, 583, 586, 630, 667, 705-6, 
758, 899-901, 923, 929-30, 953-54, 970, 
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1019, 1041-42, 1067, 1081, 1095, 1248, 
1345-46, 1398, 1400, 1414, 1448, 1467, 
1532, 1533, 1535, 1538, 1551, 1556, 1673, 
1733, 1858, 1861, 1863, 2017, 2019, 2061; 
n.-Buddhists, 122, 527-28, 539, 630, 635, 
923, 950, 954, 1068, 1081, 1095, 1121, 1315, 
1439, 1448, 1533-34, 1551, 1795, 1908, 
2019; n.-cessation, 425, 427, 428, 431, 
433-34, 438, 440-43, 455-56, 469, 1087, 
1894, 1917; n.-cognizance, 417, 421, 1277, 
1311, 1887, 2146; n.-conceptions, 1040, 
1428, 1484-85, 1969; n.-conceptual, 342, 
436, 970, 973, 1438-39, 1443, 1727, 1888, 
2018, 2062-63; n.-conceptual heavenly 
state, 970, 973, 1888; n.-contemplation, 
428, 430-31, 433, 438, 440-43, 466-67, 
469, 1086, 1894, 1924; n.-contradictory, 
449, 1967, 2023; n.-defilement, 96, 316, 
342-43, 374, 452, 460, 568, 583, 595, 

716, 813, 974, 988, 993, 1062, 1110-11, 
1114, 1138, 1145-46, 1162-63, 1467, 1479, 
1515-16, 1519, 1530; n.-dharmas, 208, 
587, 594-95; n.-differentiation, 256, 1611, 
2077; n.-discrimination, 437, 608, 1518, 
1856, 1861, 1918, 2109; n.-dual, 56, 125, 
200, 212, 254, 324, 365, 449, 467, 469, 
564, 894, 909, 1230, 1362, 1856-57, 1886, 
1967, 2019; n.-dual and not different, 
909, 1856; n.-dual and not distinct, 254, 
469, 1362, 1856, 1886, 2019; n.-dualistic, 
250, 253, 709, 724, 829, 1180, 1506, 1615; 
n.-duality, 94, 120, 124, 160-61, 201, 212, 
504, 694-95, 829, 873, 894, 943, 1079, 
1105-7, 1796, 2013, 2123; n.-emptiness, 
212, 295, 358, 453, 492-93, 566, 766, 1019, 
1021, 1083, 1167, 1303, 1379; n.-empty, 
1019-21; n.-existence, 12, 118, 200, 214, 
256, 294-96, 336, 377-78, 438, 457, 461, 
518, 524, 539, 540, 721, 892, 897, 900, 
902, 904, 908, 918-19, 922, 925, 927, 941, 
952, 972-74, 995, 1035, 1055, 1072, 1122, 
1197, 1211-12, 1282, 1438, 1439, 1443, 1448, 
1478, 1536, 1537, 1543, 1545, 1562, 1594, 
1611, 1727, 1773, 1863, 1887, 1910, 1942, 
1964, 1967, 1970, 2063, 2084, 2099; n.- 
form, 587, 716, 892, 1040; n.-good, 780, 
986, 1504, 1691; n.-human, 586, 1403; 


n.-loss, 1153, 1731, 1974; n.- marks, 261, 
891, 1617; n.-non-conceptualization, 343; 
n.-obstruction, 969, 974, 1304-5, 1309, 
2015, 2084; n.-obtainable, 1771-73; n.- 
overcoming, 1304-8; n.-perishing, 161, 
167, 377, 385, 541, 853, 875, 892, 915-16, 
935, 938, 1106, 1488, 1771-73, 1887, 1979, 
2125; n.-production, 345, 713, 721, 1308, 
1614, 1732, 1981; n.propelling karma, 
1378, 1487, 1857, 2019; n.-retrogression, 
100, 302, 342-43, 568, 572, 581, 759, 784, 
956, 987, 989, 1058, 1079, 1130, 1197, 
1209, 1244, 1396, 1490, 1620, 1730, 1776, 
1798, 1943, 1999, 2017, 2074, 2077, 2144; 
n.-returner (anagamin), 81, 90, 155, 203, 
207, 226, 342, 379, 524, 557-58, 592, 606, 
632, 682, 689, 758, 813, 846, 848, 895, 
956, 970, 976, 982, 984, 987, 991, 993, 
1021, 1098, 1129, 1162, 1450, 1520, 1848, 
1855, 1874, 1957, 1970, 1975, 2102; n.-self, 
82-83, 160, 212, 511, 396, 663, 999, 1214- 
15, 1270, 1362, 1364, 1385, 1405, 1498, 1731, 
1887; n.-selfhood, 117, 370, 493, 766, 

779, 840, 1215, 1388; n.-substantial, 511, 
538, 693, 995, 1118, 1148, 1563, 1872; n.- 
successive, 761-62; n.-thoughts, 208-9; 
n.-transcendent, 892, 994; n.-verbal, 121, 
126, 933, 942, 1361, 1590; n.- Way, 370, 
381, 384, 386, 388, 397, 612; n.- wisdom, 
1086-87, 1090-91 


noon, 106, 109, 288, 530, 1392, 1775, 1785, 


1791, 1880, 2059, 2096; n. meal, 288, 
1875; not eating after n., 331, 723, 734, 
1585, 1632, 1640, 1665, 1801, 1880, 2079 


normal, 19, 249, 339, 416, 567, 702, 751, 


1745, 1746, 1936, 2000 


north, 2, 24, 32, 34, 80, 86, 106, 142, 200, 


233, 308, 330, 389, 636, 763, 792, 803, 856, 
1043, 1052, 1273, 1305, 1354, 1392, 1487, 
1520, 1530, 1557, 1635, 1669, 1694, 1776, 
1782, 1811, 1851, 1968, 2102; N. Chou, 
25—26, 391-92, 946; n.east, 43, 142, 233, 
308, 1434, 1476, 1669, 1777, 1811, 1851, 
1863, 1965; n.west, 142, 233, 308, 1476, 
1519, 1669, 1777, 1811, 1851, 1863 


nose, 143, 284, 308-9, 334, 622, 659-60, 


689, 762, 787, 852, 971, 1069, 1192, 


1203-4, 1283-84, 1287, 1328, 1333, 1336, 
1339, 1341-43, 1347, 1354, 1391, 1446, 1451, 
1481-82, 1540, 1678, 1686-87, 1696-97, 
1705, 1716, 1721, 1742, 1811-12, 1942, 2050, 
2060, 2099; n.-focused meditation 
masters, 1595, 1895; n.-holes (rabbit), 
852, 1194, 1686, 1864 

nostrils, 250, 1328 

not; n. a single color nor scent that is not 
the Middle Way, 100, 1024, 1847, 2020; 
n. three yet three, 446, 1875; n.-a, 62, 
377, 1771-72, 2084; n.-good, 205, 842, 
1497, 1584; n.-two-yet-two (two-yet-not- 
two), 440, 1856; n.-yet-gone, 911, 1383 

nothing more to learn, 553, 682, 936, 
1061-62, 1074, 1244, 1315-17, 1450, 1889, 
2020, 2026 

nothingness, 104, 111, 118, 121, 128, 171, 
186, 253, 326-27, 336, 461, 478, 480, 482, 
486-87, 495, 498, 537, 539, 595-96, 635, 
641, 664, 666, 717, 835, 872, 878, 892, 
897, 899-900, 902, 904, 908, 911, 914, 
917-26, 929, 931, 934, 938, 995, 1002-4, 
1014, 1021-22, 1024, 1027, 1072, 1100, 
1109, 1166, 1180, 1355, 1397, 1536-38, 1553, 
1555-57 1563, 1572, 1728, 1764, 1771, 1817, 
1856, 1871, 1875, 1887-88, 1900, 1911, 
1940, 1970, 2012-13 

notions and perceptions, 425, 641-42, 
849, 864, 1196, 1294, 1711, 1719, 1898, 
1902, 2020 

novice(s), 301-2, 319, 398, 737-38, 1215, 
1641, 1657—58, 1663, 1665 

numerologist, 82 

nun(s), 95, 254, 261-64, 266, 268, 302, 319, 
408, 584-86, 728, 821, 1231, 1399, 1614, 
1616, 1619, 1627, 1629-30, 1641, 1665-66, 
1674, 1768, 1801, 1850, 1895, 1937, 1982, 
2009, 2050 

nyaya, 182, 2062-63 

nymphs, 315, 736 


Oak leaves, 643 

oar, 699, 1288 

oath, 1186, 1256, 1544; see also vow 

obeisance, 92, 109, 188, 239, 307, 313, 316, 
329, 758, 1668, 1810 
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objects; o. as conceivable, 796-97, 799, 
1300-1, 1352, 1377, 1401, 1487, 1517, 
1584-46, 1876; o. of contemplation, 
19, 127, 375, 541, 593, 754-55, 760-62, 
767-73, 775-80, 782, 796, 1249, 1291-92, 
1310, 1322, 1334, 1364, 1387, 1410, 1420, 
1469, 1529, 1767, 1768-33, 1851, 1855, 1885, 
1898, 1903-4, 1907-8, 1915, 1930, 1934, 
1936, 1999, 2008, 2011, 2024-25, 2071, 
2078, 2109 
obscurations, 370-71, 373, 375-76, 
378-80, 383-84, 397, 1132-33, 1175-77, 
1182, 1217-18, 1372-73, 1606, 1897; six 
O., 367, 371, 376, 388, 612, 850, 1126, 1175, 
1218, 1372, 1406, 1767, 1858, 2058 
Obscure, 9, 56, 125, 414, 415, 448, 549, 587, 
786, 861, 864, 974, 1002, 1250, 1284, 1397, 
1530, 1767, 1882, 1894, 1899, 1901, 2058; o. 
teachings, 414, 1882 
obstacle; o. of fundamental ignorance, 
1077, 1887; o. of karma, 332, 339, 1931; O. 
of passionate afflictions (klesavarana), 
358, 514, 890-91, 1115-16, 1118-19, 1509, 
1541, 1787, 2020, 2104; 0. of phenomenal 
or actual deeds, 967, 1429, 1870; o. of 
principle, 966, 1884; o. of retribution, 
338-39; wisdom o. (jrieyavarana), 358, 
890, 1083-84, 1086-88, 1101-2, 1115-19, 
1309, 1871, 1886, 1989, 2021, 2071, 2104, 
2111; see also three obstacles 
Ocean, 80, 114-15, 321, 398-99, 415, 531, 
628, 677, 728, 846, 1008, 1194, 1204, 1394, 
1480, 1544, 1557; 0. of samsara, 1874, 2021 
Odes (Book of), 76, 530, 1043, 1954, 1978 
odor(s), 143, 351-53, 669, 904, 1103, 1287, 
1326, 1451, 1675, 1678, 1721, 1737, 1959, 
2060 
offences; o. against nature, 586, 1871; o. 
and goodness, 176, 313, 626, 642, 763, 
1242, 1892, 2044; see also five heinous 
offences 

offering(s), 45, 84, 89-90, 108-9, 116, 
226-27, 254, 267-69, 286, 289, 291, 297, 
303-4, 306-7, 309, 320, 332, 351, 355, 373, 
554, 589, 638, 640, 643-44, 676, 686, 
708, 750-51, 1007-8, 1040, 1181, 1236, 
1259-60, 1367-68, 1402, 1406, 1416-17, 
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1624-25, 1630, 1639-40, 1644, 1646, 
1648-49, 1650, 1652-53, 1655, 1657, 1659, 
1725, 1736, 1754, 1756, 1775-76, 1782-83, 
1786, 1788-91, 1801, 1805, 1808-10, 1813, 
1853, 1870, 1899, 2004, 2008, 2021, 2081, 
2084, 2113, 2117 

off- mountain, 11, 32, 796 

oil, 190, 275—76, 331, 360, 651, 747, 826, 
1077, 1091, 1184, 1190, 1192, 1195, 1197, 
1198, 1204, 1216, 1298, 1345, 1406, 1440, 
1446, 1622, 1790, 1948; see also castor oil 

ointment(s), 1180, 1665, 2079 

Ójoyóoshüu, 148 

old-age-and-death, 166, 850, 1127, 1354, 
1485, 1488-89, 1491, 1493, 1503, 1505, 
1509, 1520, 1591, 1594 

olfactory consciousness, 334, 1721, 1895 

omega, 127, 1508, 1511 

om-mani-padme-hüm, 340 

omniscience (sarvajfiá), 227, 233, 239, 
282, 354, 382, 417, 419, 439, 442, 457, 462, 
471-76, 498-500, 511-12, 518, 531, 630, 
636, 667, 712, 793, 833, 878, 895, 978, 
1116, 1130, 1153, 1178, 1224, 1228, 1233, 
1246, 1270, 1272-73, 1319-20, 1506, 1511, 
1538, 1539, 1545, 1551, 1572, 1603, 1608, 
1636, 1730, 1750, 1752-53, 1847, 1852, 
1882, 1900, 1943, 1970, 2021, 2094, 2106, 
2112, 2146, 2148 

once-returner (sakrdagamin), 81, 90, 203, 
204, 207, 226, 379, 524, 553, 557-58, 592, 
606, 632, 682, 758, 813, 848, 895, 942, 
956, 976, 982, 987, 993, 1010, 1021, 1098, 
1129, 1162, 1174, 1848, 1886, 1970, 1975, 
2069, 2110 

one; o. great cart, 1271, 1278, 1286, 1363, 
1847; o. great deed (purpose, matter), 
217, 416, 435, 560, 1847, 1950, 2020-22; 
o. lifetime, 1035, 1074, 1195, 1596, 1715, 
1817, 1847, 1848; o. mind, 15, 130, 473, 
654, 815, 1432, 1493, 1525, 1601, 1847; O. 
portion, 566, 1848; o. real truth, 299, 
493-94, 496-97, 501, 1048, 1848, 2022; O. 
single mark, 100, 498, 724, 1615, 1848; o. 
thought, 215, 217, 333, 354, 436, 467-68, 
491, 538, 594, 631, 634, 712-13, 784, 
790, 815-16, 821, 831, 836, 872, 915, 998, 


1102, 1107-9, 1136, 1148, 1154-55, 1237, 
1282, 1492-93, 1601, 1604, 1847, 1908; O. 
vehicle, 13, 45, 496, 550, 587, 794, 1025, 
1080-81, 1147, 1246, 1277, 1506, 1848, 
2022-23, 2070, 2094, 2119, 2132; O. yet 
three, 179, 443, 446, 468, 1876, 2087 

oneness, 252, 327, 359, 418-21, 450, 468, 
547, 568, 570, 857, 1138, 1581, 1764, 
1848-49, 1862, 1867, 1883-84; o. of 
persons, practice, reality, and teaching, 
449, 1849, 1967, 2022-23 

one-pointedness, 243, 245, 698, 702, 704, 
1436, 1926 

one-sided prejudice, 548, 1587, 1882; o. 
truth, 549 

onion, 162, 338 

on-mountain, 796; see also off-mountain 

open confession, 334, 1889 

options (four); see tetralemma 

oral; o. mysteries, 1228, 1854; o. teaching, 
36, 1854 

ordinary; o. constituent samsara, 180, 883, 
940, 1126, 1181, 1356, 1388, 1858-59, 1923, 
1928, 2041; 0. feelings, 483, 1523, 1854, 
2023; 0. ignorance, 417-18, 420, 692, 
1887, 2089; o. people and noble ones, 
450, 1854; o. teacher, 845-46, 1854; o. tor- 
toise whose sight is darkened, 1595, 1900 

ordination, 584-86, 997-98, 1229, 1231, 
1652, 1864, 1885, 1897-98, 1982, 2023, 
2098; o. platform, 81, 1368, 1652, 1898 

orifices, 638, 1330, 1331, 1335, 1445, 1451, 
1678 

original; o. basis, 430, 732-33, 1556, 1706, 
1708, 1817, 1857, 1861; o. mind, 780, 1194, 
1210, 2060; O. nature, 1606, 1861; o. vow, 
759, 1029, 1031, 1037, 1078, 1218, 1861 

ornaments, 278, 655, 723, 1632 

orthodoxy, 25, 30, 41, 57, 1582 

ostracism, 399, 1899, 2023 

other shore, 173, 202-3, 324, 352, 354, 367, 
370, 389, 479, 571, 667, 684, 748, 757, 850, 
1012, 1028, 1047, 1127, 1185, 1218, 1272-73, 
1581, 1732, 1760, 1870-71, 1878, 2040, 2059 

otherness, 431, 1549, 1862 

other-power, 147, 264 


outcast (candala), 140, 622-23, 1508, 1879, 
2023-24; Bodhisattva Candala, 1508 

outflow(s) (of passion), 96, 98-99, 263, 
322, 448, 555, 569, 587, 637, 684, 739-40, 
788, 800, 1084, 1111, 1114, 1143-44, 1225, 
1227, 1233, 1454, 1468, 1493, 1567, 1569, 
1572-73, 1729-30, 1750, 1866, 1888, 1969, 
2018, 2036, 2079 

overweening arrogance, 19, 776-77, 1244, 
1894, 1980 

owl, 1322, 1532 

own-being, 118, 199, 210, 300, 337, 518, 721, 
817, 916, 1967, 2099 

OX, 956, 284, 398, 1271-72, 1392, 1602, 1753; 
white o. cart, 1274 


P ácittiya (minor precepts), 605, 1873 

painter, 100, 211, 789, 793, 799, 2126 

palace, 83, 85, 107, 140, 198, 542, 550, 640, 
792, 803, 1003, 1066, 1192, 1387, 1395, 
1397, 1468, 1493, 1518-19, 1576, 1669, 
1674, 1679, 1780, 1791, 1816, 1918 

Pali, 109, 389-90, 395, 397, 405, 584, 715, 
720, 736, 1441, 1455, 1937, 2034, 2050 

panacea, 217, 859, 1299-1300, 1874, 2024; 
see also agada 

paficabala (five powers), 521, 1731, 1960, 
2085 

parica-sila (five precepts), 583, 837, 1040, 
1665, 1855, 1960 

paricavargika (five mendicants), 584, 996, 
1872, 2000 

paficendriya (five sense organs), 520, 1159, 
1330, 1957 

pan-chiao, 1, 2, 13, 45, 1959, 1982 

Papiyan (Papiyas), 163, 287, 779, 1067, 
1387-89, 1636, 1649-50, 1873, 2065 

parable; p. of the poor son, 655, 960, 1217, 
1295, 1580, 1990; p. of the three carts, 
224, 1852, 2024 

paradox, 144, 434 

parajika (extreme offences), 301, 586, 
588-89, 1657, 1666, 1793, 1801, 1901, 1951, 
2084 

paramanu (atom), 537, 749, 905, 1461, 
1563, 1899, 1911 
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Paramartha, 715, 1410, 1458, 1551, 1639, 
1758, 2131-33 

paramartha; p.ika-siddhanta, 98, 402, 
1972; p.-satya (ultimate truth), 8-9, 97, 
122, 150, 328, 457, 566, 595, 648, 686, 823, 
1055, 1072, 1125, 1246, 1374, 1750, 2040; 
p.-Sunyata, 294, 540, 1942 

paramita(s), 89, 115, 118, 173, 215, 239, 344, 
348, 367, 373, 563, 581, 667, 680, 684, 
702, 741, 759, 859, 1103, 1130, 1139, 1175, 
1177-79, 1196, 1213, 1216, 1219, 1225, 1301, 
1367, 1639, 1725, 1732, 1754, 1767, 1907, 
1914-15, 1986, 2057, 2059; see also six 
perfections 

parasols, 303, 330, 1271-72, 1646, 1651, 
1653-55, 1782, 1791, 1796 

paravajna (distrust of others), 1297, 
1737-38 

parent(s), 147, 319, 650, 691, 723, 859, 1029, 
1032, 1140, 1188, 1217, 1356-58, 1367-68, 
1372, 1451, 1533, 1585, 1632, 1737, 1776, 
1778, 1791 

parsimony, 572, 1225, 1372, 1406, 1767, 
2058 

Pár$va, 82, 1203 

partial; p. dhyana meditation, 1267, 1860; 
p. truth, 237, 777, 1881 

passionate; p. attachment to dharmas, 
792, 836, 924, 1270, 1314, 1857, 1873, 1888; 
p. desires, 206, 239, 430, 512, 681, 846, 
857, 959, 1306, 1589, 1627, 1720, 1855, 
1883, 1912, 2025, 2069; p. mind, 1407, 
1881, 1891 

passionate afflictions, 48-49, et passim; 
p. are indivisible from bodhi-wisdom, 
56, 1524, 1892, 2025; p. as the object of 
contemplation, 1291-1321, 1892, 2025 

Pataliputta, 750 

path; p. of cultivation, 670, 713, 966, 
975-76, 981, 1074, 1137, 1143, 1682, 1766, 
1878, 2016, 2025, 2108; p. of insight into 
the truth, 954, 1869; p. of liberation, 965, 
967-69, 976, 1893, 1973; p. of means, 483, 
965, 1973; p. of purity, 179, 734, 1883; p. of 
severance, 1104, 1163, 1900; p. of skillful 
means, 633, 759, 954, 1860, 1864; p. of 
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speech is cut off, 12, 1869; p. of supreme 
progress, 965-66, 1889, 1974; p. of trans- 
formation, 1030, 1052, 1247, 1858 

pathways, 1244, 1296, 1423, 1860, 1871, 
1881; p. of your mind, 1423, 1860 

patience (ksanti), 239, 254, 367, 522, 524, 
526, 529, 541, 555, 574, 576, 639, 641-42, 
652, 702-5, 848, 851, 863, 893, 933-34, 
978, 989, 1008, 1061, 1136, 1144, 1175, 
1186, 1263, 1266-67, 1269, 1278, 1307, 
1314, 1325, 1375, 1398, 1406, 1500, 1582, 
1607-8, 1669, 1683, 1725, 1732, 1797, 1868, 
1887, 1939, 1944, 1971, 2026, 2052, 2059, 
2068-69, 2143; grass named p., 113, 558, 
1140; p. of quiescent extinction, 298, 
641; perfection of p., 262, 295, 356-57, 
362, 748, 858, 1190-93, 1198, 1220-22, 
1224, 1369, 1474, 1520, 1597, 1613, 1639 

patriarch(s), 10, 21-23, 29-30, 38-40, 73, 
74, 78, 79-80, 82, 91-92, 548, 653, 712, 
1264, 1395, 1399, 1404, 1532, 2038, 2135, 
2138 

patricide, 227, 258, 586, 1665, 1793, 1957 

pay homage to (namo), 262, 269, 278, 
291, 305-9, 314, 320, 333, 676, 825, 1001, 
1098, 1371, 1614, 1631, 1636-38, 1649-50, 
1775-81, 1784, 1791, 1807-12, 1876, 2004 

peace ; p., clarity, and purity, 1713, 1866; p. 
of cessation, 844, 1860; p. of contempla- 
tion, 844, 1904 

peaceful; p. in mind and body, 1866, 1949, 
2026; p. mind, 49, 187, 541, 674, 792, 812, 
842, 845, 847, 849—51, 853-67, 869, 1277, 
1310-11, 1360, 1382, 1403, 1495, 1524, 1558, 
1606, 1607, 1664, 1713, 1735, 1860, 1864, 
1866, 1885; p. mind of cessation-and- 
contemplation, 1403, 1860; p. practices, 
304, 309, 312, 731, 781, 1509, 1583, 1813, 
1866, 2026, 2035 

peach, 1421, 1772 

peacock, 141, 542 

pearl, 89, 241, 315, 382, 401, 588, 1121, 1287, 
1464, 1578, 1579, 2052; p. in the king's 
top-knot, 1082, 1144, 1289 

penance, 85, 329, 584, 1785 

penetrating; p. insight, 162, 428-30, 432, 


437, 441-42, 466-67, 475-76, 487, 716, 
908, 970, 1049, 1060, 1086-87, 1099, 
1108, 1170, 1288, 1306, 1312, 1324, 1606, 
1877, 1889, 1903-4, 1924; p. powers and 
insights, 1444, 1881; p. understanding, 
88, 126, 184, 208, 212, 233, 235, 336, 357, 
370, 388, 462, 626, 645, 753, 769, 806, 
836, 873, 1121, 1127-29, 1171, 1354, 1370, 
1379, 1381, 1387, 1403, 1473, 1474, 1496, 
1509, 1525, 1530, 1594, 1753, 1762, 1877, 
1881 

penis, 586 

penultimate stage (with one life remain- 
ing), 14, 1847, 1890, 2027 

perennial wisdom, 219, 1882, 2027, 2032 

perfect; p. and universal compassion, 
1358, 1891; p. awareness of the threefold 
truth, 353, 1891, 2028; p. capability, 1891, 
2028; p. causes are complete, 1223, 1890; 
p. contemplation, 15, 19, 338, 550, 561- 
62, 689, 1891, 2028; p. Dharma, 102-3, 
370, 1891; p. faith, 102-4, 1891, 2028; p. 
family, 551, 555, 1891; p. fulfillment, 1066, 
1866; p. levels of attainment, 102, 104-5, 
1890, 2029; p. practice, 104, 129, 556, 
1890, 2030; p. realization, 91, 373, 1223, 
1891, 2030; p. severance, 446, 1891, 2030 

Perfect Teaching, 4, 14, 15, 18, 27, 62, 97, 
104, 107, 134, 172, 176, 178-79, 181-82, 
184-89, 207-8, 210-11, 214-15, 219, 221, 
240- 41, 243, 333, 338, 370, 465, 466, 496, 
497, 501-2, 506, 515—17, 525, 529, 539, 
545; 549-50, 552-55, 558, 565, 575-76, 
601, 631-32, 637, 648, 658, 666-67, 689, 
696, 719, 759, 799, 808, 851, 871-72, 
878, 882-83, 889-90, 901, 907, 936, 940, 
942-43, 955, 989, 990, 993, 1018-19, 
1022, 1024-26, 1063-65, 1067, 1074-75, 
1093-97, 1109-11, 1114, 1129, 1143, 1146, 
1157, 1166-67, 1169, 1180-82, 1184, 1190, 
1195, 1197, 1223-24, 1228, 1249, 1257, 
1260-61, 1266, 1281, 1283, 1296, 1318, 
1358, 1379, 1395, 1403, 1405, 1407, 1474, 
1501, 1503, 1505-7, 1548-50, 1570-71, 
1600-2, 1891, 1893, 1911, 1920, 1930, 1935, 
1947, 1952, 1961, 1979, 1996, 2008, 2018, 
2022, 2028-31, 2043, 2075, 2101, 2143 


perfect-and-sudden, 5, 7, 12, 13, 15-16, 18- 
19, 33, 45, 93-94, 115, 193, 253, 452, 456, 
465, 477, 1891, 2028, 2030; p. cessation- 
and-contemplation, 74, 99, 101-2, 127, 
424, 467, 477, 1963, 1988, 2092, 2108 

perfection of wisdom, 76, 115, 278, 295-96, 
365, 385, 422, 427, 474, 574, 697, 708, 
720-21, 760, 819, 856, 859, 877-78, 905, 
1008, 1140, 1178, 1200, 1220-21, 1223-24, 
1241, 1370, 1394, 1474, 1499-1501, 1520, 
1598, 1612, 1880, 2039, 2047, 2118-19, 2130 

perfectly; p. complete, 114, 192, 548, 1508, 
1605, 1891, 2031; p. integrated threefold 
truth, 104, 214-15, 1891, 1934, 2031 

perfume (gandha), 572, 662, 953, 1254, 
1572, 1675, 1783 

permanence, 48, 180, 207, 396, 492, 

512, 567, 664-65, 683, 738, 766, 807-9, 
1099, 1100, 1207, 1209, 1311, 1385, 1442, 
1498-99, 1863, 1873, 1886, 1982, 2026, 
2065, 2086; p., bliss, selfhood, purity, 
352, 361, 369-70, 379, 384, 448, 459, 481, 
549, 1021, 1113, 1149, 1499, 1503, 1599, 
1882, 1941, 2001 

perpetual (objective) realm, 219, 1882, 
2027, 2031 

persecution, 26, 30, 34, 40, 381, 391-93, 
1191-92, 1305 

perseverance, 18, 519, 1176, 1259, 1700 

persimmon, 1421, 1571 

perverse; p. chi-energy, 1348, 1874; p. 
sensations, 1432-34, 1874 

perversion(s), 197, 326, 434, 488, 512, 

532, 619, 626, 757, 859, 869, 884, 1033, 
1108, 1149—52, 1272, 1388, 1405, 1442, 
1469, 1483, 1485, 1495, 1498, 1501, 1526, 
1588-89, 1594, 1599, 1606, 1701, 1763, 
1850, 1852, 1859, 1867, 1901, 1941, 2032, 
2090 

perverted; p. delusions, 197, 1378, 1773, 
1878; p. views, 358-59, 447-48, 488, 495, 
602, 619, 685, 773, 842, 847, 857, 859, 869, 
884, 901, 1127, 1142, 1149-52, 1199, 1201, 
1213, 1216, 1312, 1354, 1355, 1543, 1590, 
1593, 1594, 1596, 1599, 1863, 1901-2, 1941, 
1963-64, 1982, 2032, 2090 
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pesi, 802, 1593, 1962 

pestilence, 329-30 

pestle, 1069 

Petaka (Pitaka) treatise of Katyayana, 
1002-3, 1055, 1536, 1538, 1547, 1879 

petal(s) of the lotus, 315, 559, 1573, 1816, 
2083 

petition, 288, 291, 307, 309, 333, 1267, 1776, 
1779, 1784, 1791-92, 1809-10, 1812, 1870; 
p.ing the Buddha, 329, 1252, 1897, 2033; 
single- mindedly p., 306-7, 1809-10 

phala (fruit, result), 281, 629, 822, 1028 

phenomena and principle, 314, 498, 525, 
732, 879, 968-70, 974, 1118, 1225, 1817, 
1870, 1884 

phenomenal dharmas, 252-53, 313, 520, 
802, 884, 903, 906, 1061, 1306, 1412, 1414, 
1459, 1586, 1705-6, 1870, 1873, 1877; p. of 
the transworldly realm, 1459, 1877 

philosophy, 16, 45, 91, 93, 104, 123, 165, 185, 
214, 493, 530, 546, 701, 732-33, 856, 1532, 
1543, 1551 

phoenix, 936-37, 1894 

physical body (rüpa-káya), 83, 173, 197, 
200, 206, 254, 282, 318, 397, 417, 442, 
444, 520, 557, 578, 678, 691-92, 708, 738, 
756, 758, 772, 778, 798, 903, 948, 1031, 
1048, 1148, 1150, 1180, 1183, 1197, 1201, 
1206, 1243, 1312, 1322, 1324, 1327, 1338, 
1346, 1352, 1354, 1397-98, 1423, 1441-42, 
1444-45, 1449, 1462, 1465-69, 1490, 
1496, 1515-16, 1526, 1533, 1545, 1588-90, 
1594, 1601-2, 1621, 1630, 1709, 1715, 1723, 
1726-28, 1731, 1742, 1747, 1755, 1864, 
1866, 1885, 1914, 1925, 1973, 2003, 2006, 
2088, 2112, 2146 

physical eye, 350, 471, 475-76, 567, 784, 
1083, 1282, 1309, 1750, 1866, 1936, 1956 

piercing contemplation, 1086, 1880, 1883 

pig, 1018, 1392, 1453, 1735 

pigeon, 1008-9, 1367, 1457 

Pilinda(vasta), 374, 735, 737 

pillar(s), 542-43, 903, 947, 1014, 1331, 1456, 
1876 

pillow, 1362, 1424, 1440, 1702 

Pingala, 92, 151-52, 2132 
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pit of pride, 1554, 1568, 1894 

pity, 126, 204, 329-30, 450, 838, 841, 846, 
859, 950, 1029, 1031, 1075-76, 1185, 1188, 
1192, 1199, 1208, 1214, 1251, 1277, 1310, 
1354, 1368, 1381, 1403, 1422, 1494, 1572, 
1581, 1606, 1683, 1729, 1784, 1803, 1863, 
1966, 2092 

place; p. for cultivating the path, 643, 
1878; p. of emptiness, 342, 971-72, 1478, 
1874; p. of enlightenment, 111, 793, 1278, 
1403, 1407, 1512, 1576, 1604, 1648, 1756, 
1786, 1893, 2033; p. of non-existence, 
972, 1197, 1478, 1967; p. of the inexhaust- 
ibility of consciousness, 1901, 1967; p. of 
treasures, 191, 207, 221, 1133, 1161, 1902 

planting trees in the empty sky, 1600, 
1751, 1874 

plum, 1421, 1432 

plunderer (Mara), 771, 1894 

poem, 53, 76, 300, 663, 1311 

poetry, 49, 392, 661, 1042, 1054 

poison, 113, 180, 217, 234, 283, 328-29, 
332-33, 338-39, 371, 389, 396, 462, 534, 
553-54, 559, 629, 635, 638, 662, 680, 737, 
751, 765, 771, 839, 841, 850, 852, 900, 926, 
929, 938, 960, 1010, 1175, 1183, 1190, 1192, 
1256, 1283, 1322, 1345, 1364, 1502, 1524, 
1544, 1573, 1577, 1682-85, 1690, 1782, 
1784-85, 1789, 1872, 1897, 1931, 1936, 1975, 
2127; see also analogy of poison in milk 

poisonous weeds, 623, 929-30, 1872 

pond, 7, 86, 144, 115, 272, 375, 604, 826, 
852, 1422, 1675, 1918; cool p., 130, 296, 
1015, 1055, 1078, 1174, 1312, 1362, 1410, 
1475, 1883, 2039; see also pure and cool 
pond 

pool, 130, 677, 1089, 1436, 1674, 1675; bath- 
ing p. on the tusks of an elephant, 315-17 

pork, 1440, 1453 

potter, 85, 578, 660, 668, 690, 699, 1692 

pottery, 1498 

powder, 115, 122, 357, 479, 480, 829, 931, 
1068; p. incense, 288, 303, 1646, 1653-55 

prabhava (birth), 182, 1001, 2062-63 

Prabhütaratna, 306-9, 319, 321, 1251-52, 
1809, 1811, 1813 


practice; p. and understanding, 27, 747, 
1867; p. based on Dharma-meditation, 
847-49, 857, 862, 864-65, 1035, 1872; 

p. based on faith, 477, 847-50, 862-65, 
909, 920, 1035-37, 1875, 2033; p. for one- 
self, 506, 1071, 1567-68, 1866, 2033; p. of 
contemplation, 132, 477, 525, 554, 576-77, 
601, 637, 641, 711, 748, 796, 866, 1069, 
1092, 1128, 1250, 1279, 1290, 1294, 1365, 
1402, 1507, 1715, 1740, 1745, 1904, 1915, 
1924, 1928, 2070; p. of disease, 148-49, 
784, 1019, 1025, 1129-30, 1363, 1522, 1879, 
1960; p. of faith and understanding, 525, 
1875, 2034; p. of intellectual wisdom, 515, 
812, 1510, 1896, 2034; p. of practice, 515, 
812, 2034; p. of various dhyana medita- 
tions, 1512, 1725, 1898; p. of wisdom, 
515-17, 812, 1509, 1765, 2034; p. proper, 
516, 730, 1800, 1860; p. that perfects one's 
inherent disposition, 834, 1893; p. with 
phenomenal features, 312, 314-15, 2035, 
2037; p. without substantial features, 
312-15, 1888, 2026, 2035, 2037, 2044 

prahána-marga (path of severance), 1104, 
1900 

Prajapati, 584 

prajna, 6, 18, 143, 175, 278, 504, 507, 522, 
563-64, 704, 1009, 1028-29, 1046, 1163, 
1176, 1178, 1228, 1234, 1246, 1263, 1265, 
1407, 1422, 1424, 1540, 1580, 1651, 1906, 
1919-21, 1963, 1990, 2035, 2084, 2096; 
p.bala, 1200; p.caksus, 752, 1000, 1724; 
p.paramita, 7, 89, 91, 100, 108, 112, 119, 
122-23, 130, 150, 160, 171, 230, 239, 246, 
251, 255—56, 260—62, 264, 359, 375, 385, 
422, 427, 439-40, 443, 474-75, 494, 498, 
519, 532-33, 542, 548, 574, 612-13, 629, 
695, 708, 720-24, 726, 752, 759-60, 775, 
833, 978, 991-92, 998, 1001-2, 1015-18, 
1022, 1028-29, 1061, 1139-40, 1168-69, 
1501, 1536, 1537, 1612-17, 1661, 1712, 1880, 
1933, 1944, 1956, 1959, 2013, 2035, 2041, 
2047, 2057, 2059, 2073, 2118; p.-wisdom, 
103-4, 119, 123, 130, 251, 253, 258, 263, 
295, 357, 359, 362, 365, 367, 380, 415-21, 
426-27, 430, 437-42, 444-47, 456, 469, 
474-75, 503, 507, 522, 526, 542, 631, 645, 


652, 654, 692, 695-96, 703, 707-9, 781, 
857—58, 860, 884-85, 984, 998, 1002-3, 
1015, 1018, 1022, 1062, 1104, 1137, 1138, 
1178, 1181, 1197, 1200, 1216, 1221, 1319-21, 
1419, 1488, 1489, 1491-92, 1506-8, 
1510-11, 1536-37, 1603, 1606, 1613, 1639, 
1712, 1758, 1849, 1856, 1880, 1912, 1915, 
1921, 1926, 1935, 1992, 2089, 2094, 2111, 
2125, 2146 

Prajna Period, 1246, 1407, 1880, 1906, 
1919, 1990, 2035, 2096, 2111 


Prajfiapáramità Sutra of Devarájapravara, 


122, 2118 

prajriapti (conventionality), 906, 1377, 
1873, 1876 

Prakrit, 292 

prakrtisünyatà (emptiness of essences), 
294, 1942 

pranidhana (vow), 1098, 1139, 1177, 1178, 
1186, 1279; p.-paramità, 1178 

praparica (meaningless disputes), 359, 
503, 540, 597, 943, 1016, 1165, 1213, 1255, 
1543, 1897, 2007 

Prarava-devarája-pariprcchà-sütra, 2118 

prasakha, 802, 1593, 1962 

Prasannapadá, 123, 152 

Prasannendriya, 1302, 1307-8, 1518 

pratibhana (eloquence), 1028, 1945, 1982 


pratimoksa (precepts), 591-92, 597, 599, 
602, 607, 1739, 1873, 1804, 2002 


pratipaksika-siddhanta, 98, 402, 1318, 1972 


pratipatti (practice), 182, 2062-63 

pratipaurusika-siddhanta, 98, 402, 1318, 
1972 

pratisamkhyanirodha (extinction), 902, 
1166-67, 1563, 2094 

pratityasamutpdada, 10, 166, 822, 1213; p.- 
smrti, 576, 1955 

pratyekabodhicitta, 1635 

pratyekabuddha(s), 13-14, et passim; 
p.buddhahood, 343, 977, 979, 984, 987, 
1280, 2075 

Pratyutpanna Samadhi Sūtra, 264-77, 
279-81, 283-84, 301, 580, 643, 654, 727, 
1275, 1422, 1609, 1618-29, 1759, 2047, 
2054, 2122 
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praxis, 25, 32, 38, 333, 712 

pre-Buddhist, 97, 585, 1573 

precept(s), 591, 603, 1042-43, 1186, 1230, 
1231, 1369, 1641-44; p. of conventional- 
ity, 606, 609, 637, 1876; p. of emptiness, 
606, 609, 1876; p. of the Middle Way, 
591, 606, 609, 1857; p. that accompany 
attainment of the path, 299, 361, 569, 
587-88, 959, 1893, 2036; p. that accom- 
pany dhyana-concentration, 361, 1871; 
p. that are in accordance with the path, 
1048-49, 1526, 1893; p. that are praised 
as wise conduct, 361, 1886; p. without 
attachment, 361, 581, 591-92, 1888; p. 
without mixing, 361, 1857; p.-nature, 
1645 

pre-dhyàna preparations, 774, 971, 1142, 
1862, 2037 

prediction(s), 729, 805, 1007, 1228, 1242, 
1252, 1566, 1649, 1883, 2037-38 

predilection(s), 149, 395, 414 

preliminary; p. inducements, 315, 1036, 
1868, 2037; p. level, 539, 545, 573, 1869 

preparatory practices, 305, 550, 555, 725, 
933, 1860, 1971, 2099 

preta (hungry spirits), 95, 140, 1352, 1378, 
1520, 1953, 2057, 2076, 2102 

pre-thought, 344, 346, 353, 910, 1767-74, 
1862, 1974 

priceless, 284, 355, 662, 682, 725, 1289, 
1616, 1788 

pride, 26, 76, 159, 257, 381, 408, 722, 
735-36, 754, 758, 776, 779, 929, 958, 965, 
967-72, 1004, 1113, 1125, 1183, 1247, 1293, 
1374, 1492, 1544-45, 1554-55, 1568, 1570, 
1577, 1582, 1586, 1589, 1593, 1598, 1608, 
1632, 1689, 1818, 1855, 1858, 1878, 1894, 
1897, 1918, 1946, 1954-55, 2024, 2078 

priest, 27, 64, 597, 1289, 1776, 1854 

primeval times, 1053, 1857 

prince(s), 20, 73, 77, 83, 108, 223, 391, 465, 
481, 493, 632, 734, 943, 996-97, 1006, 
1008, 1041, 1187, 1189, 1284, 1324, 1365, 
1533, 1633, 1656, 1674, 1778, 1990, 2039, 
2073-74, 2093, 2103; Dharma-p., 290-91, 
1644, 1650-51, 1653; P. Dharma Ability, 
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570-71, 1872, 2038; P. Siddhartha, 78, 
198, 430, 453, 547, 827, 837, 857, 1706, 2117 

princess, 1679-80 

principle; p. of reality itself, 888, 1866; p. 
of the essence, 1317, 1904; p. of the path, 
963, 1109, 1246-47, 1275, 1542, 1893; p. 
of truth, 97, 426-27, 430, 449, 466, 647, 
1072, 1195, 1244, 1403, 1412-13, 1496, 
1586-87, 1607, 1868, 1884, 1898 

prison, 82, 784, 1018, 1029, 1554, 1568, 
1570, 1895 

prisoner, 1570, 1690, 1788 

priti (joy), 299, 700-1, 757, 1200, 1432, 
1434, 1436, 1464, 1960; p.sambodhyanga, 
1142, 1159, 1201, 1764, 2051 

proclivity, 239, 414, 445, 453, 1095, 1888 

proficient; p. in both the path and 
contemplation, 979; p. in both the 
vehicles and precepts, 611, 1878; p. in 
the precepts but lax in the vehicles, 611, 
613, 1868; p. in the vehicles but lax in the 
precepts, 611, 612, 1878 

profound; p. accomplishment, 764, 1883; 
p. discernment, 126, 1864; p. in the 
extreme, 816, 1883 

prohibition(s), 85, 390, 406, 581, 592, 
603-5, 609, 616, 619, 730, 734-35, 825, 
1045, 1175, 1185, 1254, 1259-60, 1348, 
1349, 1582, 1657, 1658, 1668-69, 1801-4, 
1863, 1883, 1912, 2002 

prohibitory precepts, 567, 592, 610, 1892, 
2038 

proper; p. contemplation, 747, 1362, 1664, 
1703, 1734, 1752-53, 1861; p. embodi- 
ment, 597, 1861; p. enlightenment, 1754 

prophecy, 76, 78, 728, 784, 1170, 1490, 
1648, 1786, 1880, 2038 

proverb, 1208, 1331 

provisional establishment of convention- 
ality (prajfiapti), 906, 1865, 1873, 1876 

provisionality, 7-14, 19, 21, 183, 327, 433, 
478; see also conventionality 

prthagjana (ordinary people), 540, 592, 
822, 1174, 1377 

prthivi (earth), 5.43, 1323, 1330, 1463-64, 
1563 


public; p. confession and repentance, 334, 
1872, 2039; p. repentance, 585, 1894, 2039 

pudgala (self), 939, 995; 1534, 1535; p.- 
dharma-nairatmya, 1118 

pulse, 846, 1289, 1326-27, 1900 

pundarika (lotus), 382, 1815, 1893 

punishment(s), 400, 490, 704, 810, 1004, 
1059, 1572, 1598, 1683 

Punya, 1485 

Punyayaáas, 82 

Purana-kasyapa, 1581 

pure; p. and cool pond, 130, 296, 1015, 
1055, 1078, 1174, 1312, 1362, 1410, 1475, 
1883, 2039; p. dhyana, 684, 757, 775, 
1444, 1554, 1883, 1897; p. place (Suddha- 
bhümi), 1368, 1883; p. prohibitions, 1175, 
1885; p. purity, 1465, 1885; p. water, 222, 
276, 329-30, 849, 859, 1464, 1622, 1766, 
1782, 1784, 1891, 1911, 2074 

purification, 117, 134, 237, 289, 302, 310, 
321, 330-31, 339-40, 381, 598, 611, 632, 
770, 1087, 1110, 1194, 1261, 1266, 1750, 
1754, 1805, 1814, 1927, 2040, 2042; p. 
through repentance, 580, 616, 1249, 1902 

purifying the six senses, 955, 1509, 1858, 
2040 

Pürna, 398, 1081-82, 1191, 1886 

purple, 660, 1673 

Pürvamgama, 643, 1638-41, 1644-45, 1801 

Pürvavideha (eastern continent), 106, 
342, 1968 

pus, 638, 673, 1197, 1204, 1282, 1330, 1449, 
1451-52, 1456-57, 1468, 1709, 1727, 2014; 
p. filled, 1325 

Puspaküta, 287-88, 728-29, 1634, 1636, 
1653, 1918 

python, 1322 


Quantum leap, 500, 520, 553, 565, 1880, 
1934, 1947, 2053, 2097 

quarrel(s), 735, 1017, 1373, 1410, 1474, 1543, 
1573-75, 1577, 1677-78, 1686, 1897, 1902 

queen, 140, 609, 1518, 1566 

quest, 26, 32, 37, 136, 244, 280, 362, 407, 
1082, 1349, 1402-3, 1493, 1581, 1602-3, 
2049 


Questions of Mafijusri, 219-20, 246, 248- 
49, 252, 254-55, 261, 264, 722, 1410, 1609, 
1630, 2081, 2123; Q. on Bodhi, 219, 2123 

quiescence, 7, 13, 62, 74-75, 89, 126, 
128-30, 179, 233, 258-59, 310, 386, 422, 
424, 428, 468, 472, 521, 551, 596, 626, 
630, 641, 663, 682, 688, 705-6, 711-12, 
722, 725, 738, 753, 762, 769, 843, 854, 858, 
862-65, 893, 931, 1075, 1104, 1154, 1163, 
1284, 1287, 1365, 1429, 1434, 1437, 1452, 
1527, 1616, 1632, 1660, 1708, 1713, 1726, 
1734, 1744, 1762, 1797, 1814-15, 1860, 1867, 
1872-73, 1882, 1917-18, 2005, 2054, 2095; 
q. and illumination, 7, 738, 769, 1882 

quiescent extinction, 155, 225, 293, 298, 
437, 498, 523, 641-42, 676, 851, 878, 936, 
1079, 1094, 1190, 1236, 1270, 1352, 1501, 
1508, 1525, 1638, 1751, 1758, 1787, 1882, 
1887, 1918, 1956 

quiet, 7, 62, 119, 122, 309, 427, 463, 507, 577, 
670, 700-1, 704, 721, 723, 780, 851, 853, 
857, 862, 1044, 1119, 1154, 1196, 1288, 1297, 
1423, 1428, 1431-32, 1452, 1512, 1550, 1578, 
1632, 1696-97, 1727, 1813, 1815, 1871, 1890, 
1960, 1984, 2005, 2037, 2060, 2102; q. 
and tranquil, 1423, 1871; q. place, 18, 287, 
305, 330, 580, 646-48, 1343, 1391, 1415, 
1664, 1669, 1671-72, 1693, 1808; q. room, 
247, 1339; q.ing, 182, 425, 443, 753, 1087, 
1530, 2063 

quietude, 98, 425, 579, 591, 780, 863, 932, 
1023, 1423, 1433, 1442, 1445, 1475, 1592, 
1602, 1865, 2020, 2056 


Rabbit(s), 186, 260, 742, 852, 1018, 1209, 
1351, 1392, 1529, 1686, 1735, 1864, 2086; 
horns of a r., 347, 461, 904-5, 995, 1546, 
1769, 1900, 1989 

raft, 197, 202-3, 389-90, 595, 621, 757, 1012, 
1867, 2040 

raga (greed), 139, 369, 407, 961, 1202, 1307, 
1393, 1453, 1464, 1570, 1988, 2090; r.- 
anusaya-laksana-klesa, 669, 2016 

Rahula, 84, 737, 1572 

raise the dead, 859, 1880 


Rajagrha, 79, 543, 584, 996-97, 1544, 1563, 
1620, 1633 
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raksasa (demon), 602-4, 675-76, 1188-89, 
1346, 1351, 1551, 1737, 1901, 1929 

Ramaputra; see Udraka 

Rastrapala, 82 

Ratnagotravibhága, 213, 411, 495, 510-13, 
531, 739-41, 777, 1112-13, 2009, 2132; R.- 
mahayanottaratantra-sastra, 2132 

Ratnakara, 1323 

Ratnakàranda-sütra, 762, 2123 

Ratnaraja, 1653, 1787, 1791 

Ratna-rási-sütra, 226 

Ratnasikhin, 1009 

reading; r., chanting, listening to, and 
studying, 1725, 1903; r. and reciting, 286, 
1257-58, 1289, 1475, 1507, 1895, 1903, 1961 

real; r. dharmas, 122, 152, 169-70, 179, 187, 
201, 302, 461, 595, 732, 995-96, 999, 1003, 
1024, 1165, 1384, 1473, 1639-40, 1815, 
1894; r. disease, 1323, 1356, 1894; r. truth 
(paramartha-satya), 299, 378, 383, 433, 
449, 458-59, 471, 473, 485-86, 489-97, 
499-501, 510, 561, 566, 568-70, 591, 595, 
635-36, 648, 657, 681, 686, 693, 697, 733, 
823, 832, 834, 887, 914, 917, 920, 926, 934, 
943, 956, 1005-6, 1048, 1055, 1072-73, 
1081, 1125, 1161, 1165, 1179, 1246, 1265, 
1314, 1374, 1375, 1381, 1445-48, 1486, 1488, 
1524-25, 1797, 1848, 1880, 1889, 1892, 
1916, 1926, 2011, 2022, 2040, 2074, 2104 

realism, 870, 922, 995-96, 998, 1003, 
1006, 1536, 1970 

realist, 478, 795, 904 

reality; r. has the quality of quiescence 
and extinction, 128, 1867; r.-as-it-is, 49, 
94, 97, 100-1, 253, 258, 655, 1311, 1396, 
1880, 1894, 1945; r.-limits, 1760, 1894 

realization of the true, 96, 518, 561, 1027, 
1269, 1272, 1299, 1814, 1849 

realizing; r. emptiness from the conven- 
tional, 96, 958, 1882, 1946; r. the conven- 
tional from emptiness, 1882, 1925, 1946; r. 
the true aspect, 1167, 1902, 2040 

realm; r. beyond delusions, 189, 510, 513, 
789, 791, 814, 1056, 1295, 1388, 1389, 
1877; r. of Buddhahood, 361, 681, 1223, 
1521, 1634, 1867; r. of Buddhas, 100, 784, 
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1402, 1867; r. of demons and the realm 
of Buddha are indivisible, 1403, 1903; 
r. of desires, 96, 107, 142, 163, 189, 276, 
297, 299, 343, 450, 518, 522, 611, 681, 684, 
702, 705, 773, 775, 898, 958-59, 965-68, 
976, 979, 983-84, 987-88, 993, 1038, 
1122, 1125, 1142, 1174, 1196-97, 1301, 1387, 
1414, 1421, 1423-25, 1427-33, 1435, 1457, 
1459, 1462, 1465, 1479, 1483-84, 1512, 
1558, 1560, 1585, 1587, 1623, 1726-29, 1765, 
1883, 1945, 1953, 1958, 1964, 1967, 2016, 
2025, 2040-41, 2057, 2068, 2098, 2110; r. 
of form, 96, 143, 163, 189, 297, 299, 343, 
518, 583, 813, 898, 958, 966-67, 970, 1122, 
1429, 1459, 1463, 1585, 1864, 1938, 1945, 
1958, 1964, 1967-68, 1983, 1988-89, 2036, 
2041, 2065, 2068, 2098; r. of no-form, 
898, 958, 971-73, 1459, 1765, 1887; r. of 
sentient beings, 257-58, 495, 1612, 1889, 
2091; r. of the individual, 100, 1854; r. of 
the mind, 214, 668, 1891 

rebirth(s), 32, 88, 140-41, 144, 165, 193, 
368, 372, 400, 409, 448, 509-10, 534, 
569, 590, 600, 607, 613, 615, 660-61, 735, 
738-40, 812-14, 958, 967-69, 1007, 1103, 
1112, 1125, 1207, 1216, 1226, 1302-33, 1357, 
1366, 1377-79, 1382, 1459, 1481-82, 1519, 
1568, 1569, 1657, 1678, 1733, 1788-89, 
1794, 1857, 1910, 1951, 1966, 1998, 2045, 
2074, 2088, 2143; further r., 158-59, 181, 
202-3, 555, 740, 813, 900, 967, 976, 1209, 
1591-92, 1817, 1894, 1995-96; one more 
r., 81, 1970, 2026; r. by transformation, 
1903, 1923, 1927-28, 2041; r. in the world 
of transmigrations, 813, 1903 

rebuke, 83, 659, 667, 1327, 1399, 1400, 1407, 
1673, 1685, 1735, 1789, 2102 

recitation(s), 25, 271, 299, 309, 312, 363, 
585, 599, 602, 725, 1292, 1439, 1813, 1895, 
2035, 2129 

recite eighty times, 599, 1850 

Records of Buddhist Patriarchs, 91, 712, 
2138 

red, 111, 315, 342, 597, 660, 789, 803, 961, 
1198, 1202, 1291, 1333-34, 1339, 1353, 1364, 
1441, 1446, 1453-57, 1458, 1463-64, 1466, 
1471, 1473, 1479, 1532, 1563, 1622, 1673, 


2080; R.-colored Samadhi, 342, 1390, 
1404, 1870, 2042 

reducing the body to ashes and entering 
extinction, 146, 452, 1066, 1865 

reflect on; r., illumine, and contemplate 
thoroughly, 348, 1859, 2042; r. and 
contemplate, 314, 1709, 1716-23, 1738, 
1808, 1859 

reflective and cognitive mind, 139, 1896, 
2043 

refuge; see threefold refuge 

regress, 274, 506, 933, 979, 1082, 1270, 
1944, 1971 

regular liturgies, 334, 1785, 1882 

regulating five matters, 577, 690, 693, 
1692, 1897 

reign, 92, 590, 805, 1144, 1778 

rejecting the five impediments, 577, 668, 
673, 681, 689, 1291, 1294, 1701, 1885, 2043 

rejection, removal, or abandonment (of 
passions and delusions), 437, 1886, 1918 

relative, 28, 301, 367, 374, 430-38, 456, 469, 
502, 537, 601, 892, 902-7, 917-18, 920, 
922, 932-33, 964, 968, 1011, 1086-87, 
1089-90, 1093, 1102, 1117, 1311, 1496, 
1533, 1546, 1563, 1917, 1924, 2086, 2115; r. 
cessation-and-contemplation, 425-31, 
437; r. conventional existence, 902-5, 
918, 1877; r. meaning, 128, 370, 428, 466; 
r. subtlety, 1877, 1906, 2044 

relics, 79-80, 305, 336, 1066, 1777, 1808, 
2111 

religion, 22, 24, 46, 54, 64, 346, 391, 970, 
1544, 2019 

religious nature, 138, 749, 1893 

reliquaries (caitya), 1777 

remedy, 98, 627, 827, 866, 1012, 1046, 1083, 
1133, 1217, 1289, 1453, 2113 

remorse, 599, 620, 632, 633, 668, 672-73, 
678, 680-81, 683-84, 734, 784, 852, 1175, 
1286, 1298, 1431, 1437, 1666-67, 1679, 
1686-88, 1690, 1794, 1883, 1894, 1958, 1993 

Rennyo, 621 

renunciation; see eight renunciations 

repentance, 3, 91, 148, 249, 269, 287, 293, 
300-2, 307-8, 310-14, 318, 320, 329, 334, 


341, 343-44» 399, 579-80, 585, 616-18, 
620, 624, 626-27, 633-34, 722, 728-29, 
1185, 1191, 1217, 1255—59, 1292, 1337, 1631, 
1657-59, 1666, 1668, 1682, 1683, 1739, 
1748, 1781, 1801-4, 1807, 1810, 1812, 
1814, 1860, 1872, 1884, 1894, 1902, 1918, 
1927, 1931, 1995, 2023, 2035, 2037, 2039, 
2058, 2098, 2107, 2122; fivefold r., 308, 
1249-51, 1256-60, 1855, 1910, 1963; Lotus 
R., 88, 304, 731, 1249, r. in deed, 636, 
1870, 1906; r. in principle, 300, 1884, 
1906, 1991; r. without features, 313, 1888, 
2044; repenting of the offences of the 
six senses, 1858, 1963, 2044; Vaipulya r., 
331-32, 729, 1785-99, 1916, 2138 

repetitive cause (and result), 1884, 2045 

resemblance in outer appearance, 576, 
1876; see also six identities 

respond; r. to objects, 334, 1290, 1703, 
1751, 1897; r. to objects as conditions 
arise, 595, 1275, 1715-16, 1751, 1894, 1898, 
2045 

response; see stimulus and response 

response body of the Buddha, 1899, 2006; 
see also manifestation body 

restlessness and remorse, 668, 672-73, 
678, 680-84, 852, 1431, 1679, 1686, 1688, 
1690, 1883, 1958, 1993 

resultant; r. levels, 526, 1870; r. recom- 
pense, 1366-67, 1372-73, 1375, 1385, 1389, 
1390, 1413, 1585, 1870, 1885, 2045 

retribution, 311, 338-39, 387, 448, 602, 
612, 620, 623, 630, 687, 691, 739, 788, 
814, 909, 941, 957, 974, 1111-12, 1125, 1157, 
1210, 1226, 1280, 1287, 1334, 1352, 1376-77, 
1476, 1533, 1558, 1561-62, 1574-75, 
1644-45, 1683, 1778-79, 1853, 1870, 1879, 
1885, 2050; direct karmic r., 106, 1919; 
indirect karmic r., 106, 687; karmic r., 
111, 140, 144, 154, 156, 257, 394, 407-8, 
420, 587, 605, 624, 665, 747, 757, 770, 774, 
885, 934, 958, 1518, 1567, 1575, 1743, 1748, 
1759, 1786-87, 1798, 1802-3, 1886, 1888, 
2086, 2096; see also karmic recompense 

retributive causes and results, 810, 1885, 
1893, 2045 

retrogress, 150, 418, 571-72, 587, 600-1, 
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670-71, 880-81, 1057, 1062-63, 1215, 
1269-70, 1272, 1278, 1325, 1374, 1449-50, 
1474, 1509, 1582, 1608, 1692, 1707, 1754, 
1761, 1781, 1787, 1999, 2073; see also non- 
retrogression 

return to the gist, 1272, 1901 

returning; r. to the purport, 76, 127, 
131-32, 156, 414-16, 418-23, 559, 1556, 
1866, 1869; r. to the source (and turning 
back to the basis), 324, 843, 1386, 1859, 
1898 

reverting and converting, 206, 1898 

reward; see karmic reward 

rhetoric, 35, 38, 409, 652 

rhinoceros, 1213-14 

rice, 122, 171, 217, 479-80, 645, 829, 867, 
931, 1068, 1330, 1468, 1581, 1908 

right; r. concentration, 105-6, 157, 1049, 
1137, 1158, 1162-63, 1201, 1283-84, 1732, 
1860, 1944, 1973, 2046; r. contemplation 
of the Middle Way, 401, 1857; r. track, 
616, 760, 1861 

righteousness, 354, 937, 1560, 1795 

ring (golden), 947, 1875 

rite(s), 4, 32, 141, 289, 304, 391-92, 530, 
686, 1043, 1054, 1637, 1644, 1651, 1666, 
1805, 1954 

ritual food, 267, 288, 298, 1644, 1877 

river(s), 80, 103, 115, 140, 183, 186, 197, 202, 
277, 382, 390, 407, 437, 444, 476, 571, 595; 
625, 650, 677, 737, 742, 748, 755, 757, 846, 
850-51, 1012, 1018, 1051, 1056, 1067, 1076, 
1078, 1132, 1191, 1264, 1292, 1297, 1397, 
1441, 1468, 1471, 1521, 1539, 1542, 1577, 
1651, 1656, 1776, 1778, 1794, 1866, 1883, 
1920; Huai River, 91, 389; Yellow R., 91, 
948, 1468, 1866; see also Ganges River 

road, 190, 201, 295, 395, 564, 643, 646, 
751, 828, 887, 1030, 1099, 1159, 1373, 1524, 
1565, 1576, 1640, 1643, 1679, 1690, 1702, 
1735, 1877, 1957, 2027; hazardous / dan- 
gerous / perilous r., 146-47, 172, 269-70, 
677, 1057-58, 1121-23, 1950, 1952; mental 
I., 1423, 1546, 1860 

robber, 668, 1560-61, 1682 

root and branches, 155, 1036, 1861 
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rootless faith, 825-26, 1888, 1948, 2046 

rope, 247-48, 578, 757, 838, 1069, 1207, 
1337, 1919; r. and snake, 94, 1322, 1975 

rough dwelling, 1423, 1428, 1893 

roundabout ways, 12, 14, 146, 221, 550, 
1401, 1408, 1576, 1864 

ruler(s), 24, 391, 661, 947-49, 1162, 
1241-42, 1053, 1335, 1402, 1561, 1674, 
1864-65, 1870, 1900 

rules; r. of propriety, 1053, 1901; r. of 
purity, 1452, 1879 

rüpa (form, color), 135, 195, 273, 277, 282, 
331, 337, 374, 379, 447, 537-38, 660, 663, 
755, 781, 787, 801-2, 903, 904, 971, 973, 
1019, 1048, 1069, 1095, 1103, 1148, 1150, 
1207, 1276, 1284, 1286, 1452, 1460, 1563, 
1621, 1716, 1864, 1954, 2088; r.-citta, 811; 
r.dharma, 1540; r.dhatu, 96, 1378, 1460, 
1462; r.dhatvavacara, 245, 1417; r.kaya, 
265, 417, 442, 1755, 1783, 1864, 2088, 
2146; r.samjfiá, 1461, 1470; r.skandha, 
1150, 1417 

rustic shaman, 1289, 1885 


Sabhaga-hetu (habitual cause), 410, 2045 

sacrifice, 25, 109, 188, 391, 750-51, 845, 
1008, 1186-87, 1289, 1350, 1399, 1514, 
1694; sacrificial act of giving, 1368, 1899 

Sadaparibhüta (Bodhisattva Never- 
disparaging), 188, 1254 

Sadapralapa / Sadaprarudita (Bodhisat- 
tva Ever-weeping), 108, 409, 707-8, 750, 
1514, 1882, 1983, 2046-47 

saddharma, 222, 706, 1273, 1634, 1648, 
2071, 2126 

Saddharma-pundarika-sutra (Lotus 
Sutra), 3, 1251-52, 2119, 2130 

Saddharma-pundarikopadesa, 777, 1980 

Sagara(-naga) (Dragon King), 80, 114, 
850, 1078, 1878, 2047 

Sage, 21, 28, 38, 153, 156, 174, 231, 407, 596, 
645, 726, 781, 783, 930, 937, 987, 1068, 
1079, 1130, 1191, 1227, 1399, 1472, 1532, 
1539, 1558, 1561, 1670, 1746, 1769, 1854, 
1862, 1875, 1878, 1892, 1920-21, 2110; great 


s. of the Himalayas, 609, 639-40, 643, 
675, 1601, 1669, 1885, 1988; s. king, 88 

sagehood, 808, 1862, 1910, 1975, 2069 

Saha world, 176, 317, 1635, 1637, 1776 

Saich6, 27, 34, 138-39, 749 

saint(s), 15, 20, 28, 192, 232, 236, 272, 299, 
435, 540-41, 738, 740-41, 781, 808, 978, 
1009-10, 1098, 1187-88, 1426, 1581, 1685, 
1921, 2018 

Sakra(-devanam-indra), 80, 553, 675, 
1402-3, 1682 

sakrdagamin (once-returner), 553, 557, 
896, 976, 1010-11, 1848, 1886, 1975, 2069, 
2110 

Sakyamuni, 31, 75-79, 85, 122, 140-42, 165, 
176, 198, 212, 290, 306-9, 311, 316, 318-19, 
332, 343, 407-8, 482, 519, 530, 547, 583, 
588, 597, 627, 669, 691, 763, 773, 776, 794, 
990, 996, 1003, 1007-10, 1020, 1024, 
1041, 1066-68, 1104, 1186-87, 1227, 1241, 
1252, 1257, 1323, 1359, 1395, 1399, 1404, 
1408-9, 1440, 1456, 1532-33, 1539, 1602, 
1635—38, 1649, 1650, 1653, 1660, 1669, 
1673, 1677, 1682, 1733, 1755, 1776, 1782, 
1784, 1787, 1809-11, 1813, 1816-17, 1861, 
1878, 1902, 1913, 1918, 1922, 1977, 1986, 
2000, 2004, 2006, 2017, 2022, 2027, 2051, 
2066, 2091, 2104, 2107, 2117, 2138 

Sala; $. Grove, 79, 763; S. tree, 1149-50, 
1152—53, 1169-71, 1277, 1606, 1777, 1900, 
1964 

salt, 58, 395, 415, 683, 1304, 1443, 1446, 
1453, 1539, 2113 

samadhi; s. of actionlessness, 359, 362, 
1048, 1166, 1218, 1607, 1730, 1887, 2088; 
s. of awakened thoughts, 322, 612, 
1766, 1902, 2013, 2047-48, 2136; S. of 
Buddhas Standing, 265, 1867, 2047; s. of 
causes and conditions, 1485, 1865; S. of 
Contemplating the Buddha, 150, 272, 
986, 1044, 1298, 1871, 2047, 2124-25; s. of 
emptiness, 295, 359, 362, 568, 874, 1048, 
1173, 1606, 1621, 1730, 1851, 1874, 2088; S. 
of Following Ones Own Thoughts, 322, 
344, 349, 353, 387, 1275, 1899, 2047-48, 
2139; s. of formlessness, 359, 362, 1048, 


1166, 1606, 1730, 1888, 2088; s. of the 
threefold truth, 637, 667, 1521, 1853, 2000 

Samantabhadra, 50, 212, 286, 304, 307-9, 
311-15, 318-21, 617, 626, 770, 803, 1024, 
1260, 1285, 1505, 1659, 1754, 1810-13, 
2001, 2035, 2044, 2119-20 

samatha (cessation, calming), 5-7, 43-44, 
75. 232, 252, 424, 437, 439, 443, 516, 522, 
624, 711, 723, 739, 1411, 1659-61, 1703, 
1886, 1917-18, 1984, 2016; $.-vipasyana 
(cessation-and-contemplation), 6, 
43-44, 75. 424, 443, 522, 723, 739; 1411, 
1659, 1660, 1703, 1918, 2016 

sambodhi (perfect wisdom), 273, 813, 825, 
1022, 1131, 1154, 1193, 1260, 1505, 1635, 
1701, 1751; s.citta, 1637 

samgha, 623-24, 662, 1259, 1260, 1308, 
1676; s-arama, 646, 1901, 2048; s.-cells, 
1259-60 

samjna (conceptions), 195, 277-78, 332, 
447, 1048, 1378, 1891, 1954; s.vedita- 
nirodhasamapatti, 717, 1460-61 

Samkhya (philosophy), 530, 787, 1532, 
1543, 1551, 1894 

Samnipata-sütra, 790 

samsara; s. after existence, 1122, 1866; s. 
after non-existence, 1122; s. is indivis- 
ible from nirvana, 101, 172, 214-15, 1864, 
1915, 2025, 2048; s. of not knowing skill- 
ful means, 1126, 1887; s. of the causes 
and conditions of ignorance, 1126, 1887 

samskara (volitional activity), 196, 258, 
278, 331, 447, 509, 630, 763, 822, 1000, 
1048, 1795, 1867, 1954 

samskrta (conditioned), 145, 973; 
s.dharma, 1136; s.Sunyatda, 294, 1942 

Samthakàátyayana-sütra, 1004 

samudaya (cause), 157, 182, 1973, 2062-63; 
s.satya, 1166 

samvara-sila (legalistic precepts), 592, 
605, 609, 2002 

samvrti-satya; see mundane truth 

samyaksamadhi, 1137, 1144, 1200, 1944 

samyaksambuddha, 254, 1007, 1630, 1638, 
1647, 2081 
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Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya(-sastra), 
407, 1115, 2131 

Samyuktagama, 183, 397, 413, 751, 2014, 
2053, 2116 

Samyutta-nikdya, 413, 715 

Sanavasa, 79-81, 87, 1395 

sand, 109, 161, 414, 429, 651, 1270, 1449, 
1765, 1817; s.-like delusions, 182-83 

sandals, 288-89, 624, 765, 1805 

sandalwood, 229, 284, 288, 450-51, 508, 
825-26, 1091, 1204, 1572, 1625, 1653-55, 
1879, 1948, 2046 

sandpiper, 844 

Sanghadeva, 2116 

Sanghanandi, 84-85 

Sanghapala, 246, 720, 2123 

Sanghavarman, 2131 

Safijaya-vairátiputra, 1581 

Sanskrit, 9-10, 54, 60, 78, 109, 114, 127, 
138-40, 151, 157, 195, 246, 294-96, 322, 
390, 396, 402, 415, 417, 424, 491, 594, 
610, 614, 688, 699, 711, 715, 717, 726, 
738-39, 804, 833, 935, 981-82, 1004, 1116, 
1156, 1178, 1248, 1250, 1387, 1455, 1501, 
1504, 1639, 1660, 1734, 1766, 1779, 1796, 
1862, 1880, 2006, 2055, 2112, 2115, 2127, 
2132-33, 2138; original S., 139, 245, 295, 
663, 676, 975, 978, 982, 1597, 1847, 1905, 
1926, 1944, 2090, 2108; S. alphabet, 
719-20, 1930, 1964-65, 1995; S. letter, 
292, 340, 1880 

Saptasatika-prajnaparamitd-sutra, 246, 
1611, 2118 

Saramati, 531, 2132 

Sàriputra, 107, 114-15, 120, 122, 152-53, 
183, 203-4, 218, 255-57, 262, 288, 307-8, 
334-36, 374, 381, 403, 411, 474, 484, 495, 
504, 546, 571-72, 629, 677, 718, 735, 737, 
738, 752, 759, 765, 775, 794, 819, 846-47, 
870, 877-78, 894, 900, 906, 926, 942, 
991-92, 996-98, 1000, 1002, 1005-6, 
1023, 1032, 1061, 1080, 1097, 1122, 1130, 
1169-71, 1224, 1269-71, 1346, 1415, 1534, 
1543-45, 1581, 1586, 1602, 1611-13, 1648- 
49, 1670-71, 1753, 1756, 1791, 1810-11, 
1869, 1918, 2038, 2061, 2131 
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Sariputrabhidharma-Sastra, 2131 

sarira (relics), 79, 1349, 1537 

sarvadharma, 233, 796, 815; s.sunyata, 
294, 1942 

Sarvadharma-pravrti-nirdesa-sütra, 2125 

Sarvagandha (fragrant city), 409, 1877, 
1983 

sarvajna (omniscience), 457, 462, 628-29, 
712, 752, 793, 895, 1012, 1061, 1116, 1130, 
1153, 1224, 1270, 1272-73, 1319, 1323, 1506, 
1511, 1603, 1608, 1636, 1750, 1752, 1882, 
1900, 2021; S.jnata, 115, 2106 

sarvakdrajnata (universal wisdom), 9, 
299, 474, 498, 895 

sarvaklesa, 688; s.vāsanā, 474, 895 

Sarvastivada-vinaya, 599, 2129 

Sarvastivadin, 372, 576, 713, 1007, 1039, 
2000, 2116 

sarva-vada-carya-uccheda, 422-23, 821, 
1914 

sasavisana (horns of a hare), 904, 1534 

Sata-sástra, 491, 494, 754, 2132 

satya (truth), 670, 690, 1140, 1243, 2119 

Satya Sütra, 670, 690, 1243, 2119 

Satyanigrantha, 670, 2119 

Satyasiddhi-sastra; see Cheng-shih lun 

Sautrantikans, 587 

saving (transforming) sentient beings, 
148, 170-72, 174-77, 194, 427, 461, 587, 
882, 1395, 1854, 1858, 2013, 2049 

scented rubbings, 331, 1877 

schism, 140, 1665; s. in the Sangha, 258, 
586, 589, 1665, 1957, 2084 

schismatics, 141, 589, 1534 

scholars; s. of the Abhidharma, 246, 720, 
787, 1015-16, 1366-67, 1384, 1896; s. of 
the Cheng-shih lun, 170, 902-3, 959, 
965, 975, 1015, 1384, 1463, 1538; s. of the 
She-lun and Ti-lun, 685, 818, 1122, 1865, 
1903, 2048; twenty-three s. of the Liang, 
481, 1849, 2103 

Scorpion, 390, 637 

scribe at the base of a pillar (Lao-tzu), 
947, 1876 


scripture; see ninefold scriptures; twelve- 
fold scriptures 

scroll(s), 233, 364, 531, 1023, 1259, 1408; s. 
of sütras, 212-13, 535, 1604 

sea; s. of chi-energy, 1338, 1879; s. of 
marks, 1243, 1877; s. of omniscience 
(sarvajna), 457, 462, 1224, 1270, 1272, 
1511, 1752—53, 1882, 1900; s. of ordinary 
constituent samsara, 1356, 1859; s. of 
samsara, 148, 198-99, 324, 950, 1296; 
taste of the s., 382, 1854, 1920, 2018 

seal (mudrà), 259, 413, 1066, 1207, 1248, 
1445, 1497-98, 1581, 1635, 1740, 2055; s. of 
the Buddhas / Tathagata, 280, 2054 

seashore, 288, 803, 1653-55, 1995 

seat of celestial garments, 1501, 1856 

secluded (place, forest monastery), 247, 
267, 273, 287, 580, 640, 643, 646-48, 
1266, 1664, 1670-72, 1890, 1901, 2037, 
2048, 2100, 2102 

secret; s. and exposed, 1247, 1882; s. 
awakening, 1573, 1882; s. contemplation, 
133-34, 1880; s. dharma, 287, 1636, 1644, 
1651, 1800; s. essence, 292-93, 1239, 2005; 
s. teaching, 133-34, 840, 1502, 1880, 2048; 
s. treasury (of the Tathagata), 125, 157, 
180, 394, 416, 418-22, 439, 442-44, 739, 
766-67, 859, 892, 1019, 1063, 1150-52, 
1161, 1169-70, 1507, 1758, 1865, 1880, 2049 

Secret Essential Methods for Healing 
Disease through Meditation, 1346, 1391, 
1399, 1400, 1736, 1747, 2124 

seed(s), 85, 171-72, 213, 346, 366, 620, 
651, 742, 771, 818, 849-50, 890-91, 976, 
987, 993, 1009, 1058, 1112, 1146-47, 1161, 
1170, 1240, 1244, 1296, 1303, 1366, 1368, 
1421, 1440, 1582, 1585, 1594, 1643, 1649, 
1670, 1771, 1848, 1868, 1884, 1890, 1902, 
2012, 2105, 2126; eranda sS., 229, 825-26, 
1091, 1948, 2046; impurity of s., 1201-2, 
1962; mustard s., 783, 834, 846, 1184, 
1305; s.-nature, 1091; s. of Buddhahood, 
222, 1868; s. of the Tathagata, 381-82, 
688, 694, 1865, 2049; s.-consciousness, 
1202-3 

seek what is above and save those that are 
below, 136, 170-72, 1854, 2049 


self; s., others, together (both), or sepa- 
rately (neither, without cause), 1087, 
1430, 1866, 2049; s.-abiding, 1667; s.- 
arising, 504, 1101; S.-arrogance, 776; s.- 
being, 453, 455, 1049, 1795, 1798; s.-bene- 
fit, 156, 1255, 1396, 1866, 2087; s.-caused, 
1549; s.-centered, 142, 619, 897, 950, 1210, 
1293, 1867, 1894; s.-conceit, 657, 2007; S.- 
control, 1305; s.-conventionality, 1101-2; 
s.-cultivation, 714; s.-denial, 1194; 
s.-effacement, 948; s.-emptiness, 1101-2; 
s.-enlightened, 24; s.-existence, 349, 
543, 720, 913, 917, 920, 1773, 1795, 1798, 
1945; s.hood, 117, 122, 180, 197, 206, 352, 
361, 369, 379, 384, 396, 415, 440, 446-48, 
459, 464, 481, 493, 511, 516, 549, 567, 683, 
719, 740, 766, 775, 839, 859, 869, 892, 
895, 906, 928, 1020-21, 1048, 1069, 1113, 
1149, 1152, 1164, 1171, 1201, 1210, 1216, 
1301, 1378, 1388, 1498, 1499, 1503, 1535, 
1546, 1599, 1861, 1863, 1882, 1941, 1963, 
1982, 2001, 2032, 2062-63; s.- identifying, 
543; s.-immolation, 88, 188, 731; s.less, 
83, 87, 259, 521, 1028, 1887, 1937, 2054; 
s.-mastery, 519, 764, 1358; s.- nature, 199, 
522, 718, 899, 1231-32, 1411, 1593, 1596, 
1705, 1852, 1867, 2016; s.-perishing, 1102; 
s.-power, 147, 264; s.-practice, 863, 867, 
879, 883; s.-praise, 1297, 1737; s.-pride, 
635; s.- produced, 910, 913; s.-reflection, 
340, 673; s.-sufficiency, 827 

Semblance Dharma, 25, 1504, 2139 

semen, 557, 589, 627, 1445, 1462, 1482, 
1859, 2084 

Seng-chao, 201, 419, 715, 2134 

Seng-jui, 1164-65 

sense; faculty, 105-6, 323, 325, 899, 910-11, 
924, 927, 1287, 1879, 2050; (six) s. objects, 
105-6, 142-43, 146, 199, 205, 209, 214-15, 
215, 348, 351, 354, 357, 360-63, 379, 389, 
538, 622, 659-60, 668, 673, 687, 698, 
753, 757, 760, 786-87, 895, 912, 914, 923, 
927, 959, 963, 968, 1104, 1180, 1219-24, 
1275-76, 1280-90, 1310, 1354, 1398, 1481, 
1485, 1497, 1679, 1707, 1768, 1858, 1879, 
1895, 1942, 2050, 2099; (six) s. organs, 
134, 143, 146, 166—67, 195, 199, 205, 209, 
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214, 222, 302, 308-9, 313, 321, 335, 339, 
344, 351, 356-57, 468, 538, 554, 668, 755, 
786-87, 817, 895, 902, 909, 912, 967-69, 
1219-24, 1249, 1280-81, 1287, 1330, 
1332, 1335-36, 1352, 1354, 1394, 1396-98, 
1429, 1481, 1484-85, 1490, 1500, 1504, 
1593-94, 1705, 1716, 1720-23, 1811-12, 
1858, 1879, 1891, 1942, 1984, 2004, 2040, 
2060, 2069, 2099; (twelve) s. entrances 
(ayatana), 211, 754, 771, 779, 786-87, 791, 
795, 800-1, 831, 1083, 1100, 1108, 1113, 
1260-61, 1276, 1280-81, 1287, 1291, 1310, 
1388, 1481, 1484, 1492, 1496-97, 1586, 
1593, 1729, 1735, 1850, 1885, 1907, 2060, 
2063-64; s.-pleasure, 390 

sensual pleasures, 577, 390, 1681, 1890 

sensualists, 1450-51, 1461 

sentient beings and the world in which 
they dwell, 1034, 1420, 1870, 2050 

Separate Teachings, 13-14, 1868, 1935; see 
Distinct Teachings 

separate yet intermingled, 1901 

serene purity and quiescence, 129-30, 1882 

serenity, 7, 61-62, 521, 598, 712, 1049, 1156, 
1219, 1582, 1732, 1764-65, 2005, 2051 

sermon, 73, 79, 108, 110, 188, 202-3, 282, 
498, 568, 572, 584, 996, 1573, 1724, 1987, 
2000, 2071, 2105 

serpent, 197, 209, 283, 737, 756, 1185, 1187, 
1188, 1287, 1322, 1937 

servant(s), 27, 90, 140, 197, 260, 269, 392, 
781, 947, 949, 992, 1003, 1018, 1054, 1266, 
1314, 1407, 1581, 1640, 1670, 1778, 1918 

seven; s. assemblies, 319, 1801-3, 1848, 
2050; s. Buddhas, 290, 318, 331-32, 341, 
343, 643, 729, 1651, 1655, 1660, 1782, 1788, 
1848, 2051, 2127, 2128; s. components of 
awakening, 298-99, 521, 598, 860, 1047, 
1049, 1135, 1137, 1141-45, 1156—58, 1161, 
1178, 1190, 1192, 1272, 1416, 1589, 1607, 
1731-32, 1764-66, 1770, 1849, 1902, 2051, 
2085, 2097; s. evil physical and verbal 
acts, 361, 1869, 1982, 2051; s. jewels, 85, 
89, 834, 1001, 1057, 1186, 1252, 1271, 1335, 
1849, 2052; s. jewels in a well, 855, 1548, 
1857; s. preparatory stages, 647, 1147, 
1848-49, 2052-53, 2089; S. sages, 392, 
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524, 1849, 2052-53; S. treasures, 89—90, 
1548, 1656; s. types of wise people, 
524, 1849, 2052; s. weeks, 330, 1781 ; 
s.-jeweled, 843, 875, 1057—58, 1501, 1653, 
1655, 1849; s.-jeweled tree, 1501, 1849 

severance; s. of each individual thought, 
1002, 1005, 1848; s. of passions and at- 
tachments, 238, 240, 529, 790, 880, 892 

Sex, 961, 1001, 1292, 1402, 1665, 1960, 2056 

shadow, 162, 188, 196, 220, 306, 338, 357, 
383, 487, 523, 563-64, 624, 628, 648, 751, 
791, 909, 1254, 1424, 1309, 1423, 1447, 
1535, 1648, 1668, 1720, 1798, 1809, 1901, 
2074, 2096; s. of a whip, 395, 404, 1524, 
1544, 1580, 1901, 2014, 2053 

shaman, 1289, 1885 

shame, 144, 226, 308, 605, 619-21, 647, 
672, 846, 1175, 1300, 1304, 1374, 1397, 1431, 
1458, 1512, 1514, 1544, 1554, 1557, 1561, 
1565, 1585, 1589, 1667, 1668, 1759, 1778, 
1794, 1812, 1888, 1891, 2043, 2102; s. and 
remorse, 632-33, 1286, 1894; s.less, 400, 
620, 633, 1533, 1794 

Shared advancing to Distinct, 601, 1093, 
2053 

Shared advancing to Perfect, 2053 

Shared Teachings, 13-14, 96, 170, 185, 188, 
446, 492, 494, 497, 500-1, 505, 512-15, 
517, 524, 549, 550, 558, 565-67, 593, 601, 
631-32, 636, 658, 665, 696, 697, 738, 760, 
776, 798, 803, 851, 869, 872, 878, 889, 
891, 901, 907, 936, 939-42, 955, 961, 975, 
977-78, 980-81, 983, 990, 992, 1013-14, 
1016, 1018-19, 1021, 1060, 1066, 1072-73, 
1093, 1096, 1109, 1121, 1124-25, 1128-29, 
1143, 1164, 1169, 1180, 1184, 1190, 1195, 
1219-21, 1241, 1245-46, 1295, 1301, 1318, 
1355, 1378, 1404-5, 1407-8, 1410, 1488, 
1496, 1501, 1503, 1520, 1548—50, 1576, 
1579-80, 1598-1600, 1602, 1881, 1903, 
1908, 1914, 1935, 1944, 1947, 1948, 1979, 
1982, 1990, 2002, 2075, 2080, 2098, 2101, 
2103, 2143 

sharp; s. and dull, 849, 923, 929, 1292-95, 
1851, 1869, 2079; s. faculties, 296, 394, 
403-6, 561-62, 612, 896, 909, 964, 991, 


1032, 1174, 1214, 1260, 1414, 1490, 1501, 
1503, 1545, 1997, 2039 

sheep, 148, 233, 490, 1018, 1058-59, 
1067-68, 1131, 1216, 1392, 1539, 1598, 1735; 
S. cart, 224, 1652 

shell, 89, 122, 223-24, 479-80, 675, 829, 
1068, 1465, 1672, 1908, 2052 

She-lun, 23, 685, 818, 1122, 1124, 1245, 1903, 
2048 

Shih-sung-lü, 737 

shimmering flame fanned by the wind, 
844, 1901 

Shingon, 46, 340, 414 

Shinran, 148 

shipwreck, 1297 

shit-bug, 619 

shoes, 288, 1239 

shortcut, 470, 473, 1124, 1380, 1395, 1900 

shoulder, 109, 148, 175, 625, 674, 1338, 
1686, 1699; right s., 203, 624, 1415, 1634, 
1636, 1647, 1657; s.-blades, 1327 

Shuo-wen, 107 

sickle, 7 

sickness, 113, 191, 371, 426, 604, 622, 704, 
762-63, 773-74, 781, 997, 1012, 1030-31, 
1046, 1113, 1177, 1180, 1206, 1214, 1323, 
1336-37, 1345-46, 1588, 1678, 1681, 
1683-84 

Siddham, 127, 238, 340, 719, 870, 873, 
1756, 1862, 1880, 1930, 1964; S. letter “i”, 
416-17, 439, 443, 446, 1490, 1758, 1853, 
1865, 2002, 2013, 2087 

siddhanta, 97-99, 149-56, 163-64, 216-17, 
401-3, 434-35, 486-88, 504-5, 539, 
560-63, 823-29, 850, 862, 867, 928, 944, 
964, 1006, 1035, 1037, 1088-90, 1092, 
1101, 1173, 1176-77, 1247, 1300, 1307-8, 
1318, 1325, 1360, 1403, 1535-36, 1861, 1863, 
1885, 1894, 1965, 1972, 1975, 2106 

Siddhartha, 77-78, 174, 198, 430, 547, 827, 
837, 857, 1706, 2117 

sign; s. of life, 1087, 1864; s. of the bodhi- 
sattva, 261, 1884; s. of the Buddha, 
280-81, 1217, 1628, 1867, 2054; s. of the 
Dharma, 259, 1740, 1872, 2054-55; s. of 


the dharmadhatu, 259, 261, 1873, 2054; 
s.less, 280, 1138, 1167, 1173, 1270 

Siksa (precepts), 591 

Siksa Sūtra, 1804 

Siksananda, 102, 714, 2133 
Siksásamuccaya, 227, 2127 

sila (precepts), 6, 73, 143, 175, 297-98, 
356, 582, 597, 605, 698, 703, 719, 1046, 
1175, 1184, 1200, 1224, 1263, 1500, 1520, 
1562, 1668-69, 1963, 2012; s.anusmrti, 
580, 1941; Ścaryā, 1307; $.nimitta, 582; 
$.-páramità, 1184, 1267; s.skandha, 1137; 
$.-visuddhi, 1476; §.-vrata, 503, 1980; 
$.-vrata-paramarsa-drsti, 758 

silence, 120, 124-25, 130-31, 249, 252, 349, 
399-400, 682, 720, 856, 863, 942, 1080, 
1105, 1275, 1435, 1559, 1878, 2023, 2056; S. 
of Vimalakirti, 120, 131, 504, 873, 943 
silk, 213, 297, 303, 333, 592, 600, 613, 1041, 
1453, 1646, 1651, 1653-55, 1674, 1791 
silkworm, 145, 742, 837, 1595 

silver, 89, 237, 273, 487, 543, 887, 1268, 
1288, 1436, 1464, 1468, 1564, 1619, 1639, 
1665, 2052, 2079 

simha (lion), 86-87, 621 ; s.nada, (lion's 
roar), 218, 629, 2003; s.-vikridita- 
samadhi, 519 

simile(s), 7, 171-72, 186, 200, 212-14, 217, 
222-25, 229-30, 234, 236-39, 241-42, 
250-51, 263, 279, 296, 366, 368, 373, 375, 
382, 390, 393, 395, 563, 634, 1091, 1133; 
1524, 1788-89, 1815, 1911, 1984, 1999, 
2003, 2013, 2024, 2039, 2053, 2126; s. of 
the raft, 202-3, 389; see also analogy 
sin(s), 26, 86, 289, 301-2, 308, 310, 315, 
319-21, 376, 404-5, 407-8, 503, 609, 
626, 704, 734, 758, 1189, 1249, 1298, 1308, 
1476, 1562, 1675, 1770, 1795, 1806, 1814, 
1937, 1963, 2024, 2123; s. and merit, 176, 
356, 642, 1364, 1561-62; sinners, 148, 614 
sinew, 270, 1465, 1627; lions s., 223-24, 
634, 2003 

single; s. fragment of a fine piece of cloth, 
543, 1165, 1848; s. practice, 18, 76, 154, 
1025; s. sound of varied chants, 1228, 
1848; s. thought, 49, 100, 102, 208-11, 
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243, 355, 411, 469, 473-76, 491, 631, 687, 
689, 713, 795, 815-17, 829, 832, 835-36, 
864, 895, 902, 907, 910, 955, 980, 1064, 
1083, 1101-2, 1107-9, 1113, 1132, 1145-47, 
1152, 1154, 1171, 1199, 1207, 1223-26, 1271, 
1283, 1300, 1309, 1313, 1355, 1358, 1380-82, 
1402, 1446, 1486, 1492-93, 1495, 1505, 
1519, 1523, 1525-26, 1752, 1798, 1847, 1853, 
1856-57, 1908, 1947, 1953, 1998, 2091, 
2095, 2096; s. thought of a conceptual 
mind, 1446, 1848; s. thought of faith and 
understanding, 1257, 1848; s. thought- 
moment, 154, 199, 205, 209, 211, 214, 
231, 233, 354, 685, 815, 991, 993, 1281, 
1848, 2055; s. truth, 210, 437, 489, 496, 
1848, 2070; s. vehicle, 552, 1233, 1273, 
1817, 1848, 1990, 2094, 2120; s.-horned, 
1676-77; s.- minded threefold contem- 
plation, 832, 1525, 1847; s.- mindedness, 
18, 430, 522, 578, 699-700, 706-9, 750, 
768, 827, 836, 857, 969, 1107, 1154, 1259, 
1411, 1433-38, 1442, 1447, 1462, 1477, 
1483, 1517, 1702, 1724, 1766, 1847, 1849, 
1869, 1930, 1962, 1968-69, 2016, 2102; 
s.-practice samadhi, 100, 246, 251-52, 
263-64, 720-25, 1045, 1614-16, 1848, 
1923, 2055 


singularly chant, 249, 1298, 1882, 1999, 


2011, 2055 


sit; s. erect and proper, 248, 865, 1715, 


1895; s. in (dhyana)meditation, 6, 63, 
187, 247-49, 252, 287, 309-10, 314, 329, 
334, 640, 643, 668, 690, 865, 1211, 1260, 
1275, 1292, 1329, 1331, 1334-37, 1343, 1367, 
1390—91, 1395, 1423, 1451, 1468, 1480, 
1512, 1576, 1578, 1581, 1624, 1659, 1668, 
1673, 1675, 1682, 1691-94, 1695-98, 1703, 
1706-7, 1709, 1712, 1714, 1723, 1739-43, 
1751, 1785, 1807, 1813-14, 1868, 2005, 
2055, 2100, 2110, 2124, 2135; S. in medita- 
tion with deviant conceptions, 1392, 
1874; s. properly, 248, 252, 313, 616, 1895, 
2055 


six; s. actions, 354, 379, 1275, 1288, 1774, 


1858, 2056; s. blisters, 1482, 1858; s. 
contemplative practices, 450, 780, 1858, 
2056, 2059-60; s. days of fasting, 1900; 
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s. desires, 622, 961, 962, 1454, 1858, 2056; 
s. destinies, 90, 96, 98-99, 180-81, 188, 
193, 203, 206, 297, 339-41, 343, 375, 738, 
797, 1111, 1381, 1591, 1601-2, 1752, 1858, 
1913, 1927, 2056, 2076; s. heavenly realms 
of desire, 107, 1387, 1389-90, 1404, 1858, 
2042, 2057, 2065, 2102; S. identities, 15, 
27 38, 56, 104-5, 134, 157, 158, 229-32, 
238-39, 241, 383, 386, 400, 404, 436, 483, 
525-26, 529, 576-77, 601, 689, 770, 782, 
845, 877, 881, 934, 1063, 1070, 1110-11, 
1133, 1265, 1273, 1285, 1314, 1407, 1505-6, 
1858, 1910, 1926, 1991-92, 2057, 2104, 
2108, 2143; s. mindfulnesses, 1047, 1049, 
1731, 1858, 1871, 2058; s. obscurations, 
367, 371, 376, 388, 612, 850, 1126, 1175, 
1218, 1372, 1406, 1767, 1858, 2058; s. 
perfections (páramità), 89, 111, 115, 118, 
188, 236, 262, 293, 294, 344, 348, 351, 

355, 357—58, 360, 362-63, 365-68, 379, 
383, 490, 522, 542, 546, 574, 593, 655, 
692, 695-97, 702-3, 758-60, 780, 803, 
813-14, 819, 860, 1007-8, 1028-29, 1054, 
1058—59, 1063, 1094, 1110, 1126, 1128-31, 
1133, 1139, 1175, 1177—79, 1213-14, 1216, 
1218-21, 1223-25, 1232-33, 1241, 1243-44, 
1257, 1259, 1269—70, 1277, 1355, 1361, 1367, 
1370, 1372, 1387, 1405-6, 1419, 1454, 1475, 
1488, 1500, 1505-7, 1520, 1595, 1597-98, 
1725, 1732, 1767, 1770, 1787, 1858, 1860, 
1878, 1887, 1914-15, 1961, 1986, 2057-59, 
2143; S. periods of the day, 530, 1858, 
2059; S. powers, 1479, 1483, 1485; s. prac- 
tices of the heterodox teachings, 705, 
1863; s. psychological marks of disease, 
1328, 1858; s. relations, 1250, 1858, 2059; 
S. sense objects, 142, 360, 379, 389, 659, 
1180, 1219, 1220, 1275, 1280, 1288, 1481, 
1485, 1497, 1707, 1768, 1858, 1942, 2099; 
S. sense organs, 195, 134, 143, 166-67, 313, 
321, 335, 554, 786, 1219, 1354, 1481, 1484- 
85, 1716, 1858, 1942, 2004, 2040, 2060, 
2099; S. sense perceptions, 348, 362, 365, 
386, 1850, 1858; s. senses, 90, 142-43, 195, 
236, 237, 308, 312, 314, 348-51, 355, 358, 
375, 401, 430, 483, 509, 512, 576, 601, 632, 
659, 689, 770, 781-82, 786, 857, 888-89, 


955, 1063, 1086, 1095, 1110, 1180, 1249, 
1261, 1266, 1273, 1280, 1288, 1352, 1481, 
1486, 1489, 1491, 1507, 1509, 1593, 1811, 
1858, 1942, 1963, 1984, 2037, 2040, 2044, 
2060, 2069, 2100; s. subtle gates of con- 
templation, 339-40, 716, 780, 1338, 1439, 
1727, 1858, 1927, 1984-85, 2056, 2059, 
2060, 2062-63; s. supranormal powers, 
89, 316, 490, 768, 1038, 1043, 1114, 1178, 
1238, 1243, 1272, 1414-15, 1419, 1478, 1515, 
1635, 1730, 1858, 1962, 2060, 2072, 2088; 
s. supranormal powers and three illu- 
minating insights, 1411, 1444, 1454, 1513, 
1881, 1933; s. teachers (of non-Buddhist 
heresy), 629, 1538-39, 1545, 1565, 1858, 
2061; s. times, 307, 311-12, 320, 378, 1249, 
1257, 1415, 1811, 1858, 1963, 2059, 2062 

sixteen; s. meditations on the Four Noble 
Truths, 1851, 1973, 2062-63; s. superior 
meditations, 716, 1411-12, 1414, 1419, 
1439-40, 1442-44, 1454, 1513, 1851, 1933; 
s. truths, 181, 1164, 1851, 2062-63, 2065, 
2072 

sixth heavenly realm, 1389, 1884, 2065 

sixty-two (mistaken, false) views, 211, 352, 
381, 570, 583, 595, 664, 898—901, 907, 954, 
1036, 1084, 1273, 1537, 1591-92, 1596-97, 
1604, 1858, 2065 

skandha-áyatana-dhátu, 19, 1908 

skeleton(s), 251, 275, 278, 1452, 1457, 1464, 
1470 

skeptic, 92, 98, 103, 109, 119-22, 485, 507, 
718-19 

skillful; s. capabilities, 575, 1864; s. deliv- 
erance, 452, 454, 1521, 1864, 1919, 2065; s. 
discernment, 698-99, 702, 705-9, 750, 
1701-2, 1864, 1962 

skillful means (upaya), 4, 17, 35, 45, 48, 
112, 122, 156, 162, 165, 167, 181, 185, 192, 
202, 216, 239, 245, 358, 369, 409, 414, 
416, 441, 453, 457 461-62, 490, 496, 500, 
505, 525, 532, 550, 559, 563, 574, 596, 625, 
633, 635, 651, 697, 699, 707, 709, 733, 738, 
758-60, 763, 767, 773, 776, 788, 794, 803, 
826, 832, 848, 850, 851, 853-56, 858-60, 
863-64, 896, 921, 951, 954, 1011-12, 
1022, 1028-32, 1036-40, 1060, 1062, 


1074, 1079, 1080, 1088, 1090, 1092, 1096, 
1125— 26, 1154, 1176, 1217, 1222, 1231-32, 
1245, 1266, 1270, 1287, 1307, 1324, 1357, 
1395-96, 1405, 1411, 1416, 1435, 1488, 
1491, 1502-4, 1508, 1510, 1517, 1523-24, 
1538, 1546-47, 1549, 1551, 1580, 1602, 
1605-6, 1644, 1648, 1661, 1700, 1743, 
1748-49, 1752-53, 1765-67, 1816-17, 1819, 
1852, 1860, 1887, 1893, 1947, 1966-67, 
1994, 2002, 2007, 2024, 2103; s. for a 
peaceful mind, 792, 842, 869, 1310, 1360, 
1382, 1403, 1495, 1524, 1606, 1864, 1885; s. 
of prajfià- wisdom, 998, 1002-3, 1536; s. 
of the various ways, 596, 1893 

skillfully emerge in conventional reality, 
1600, 1885 

skin, 191, 248, 639, 650-51, 703, 705, 838, 
867, 956, 961-62, 1050, 1185-87, 1193, 
1271-72, 1410, 1441, 1445, 1726, 1742, 
1753, 1771, 2085; s. and flesh, 269-70, 
1451, 1453, 1456—58, 1464-65, 1467, 1470; 
S. as paper, 1408-9 

skull, 87-88, 906, 1182, 1281 


sky, 80, 82, 92, 94, 125, 179, 320, 414, 435, 
457, 465, 481, 489, 542, 628, 707, 750, 793, 
803, 840, 852-53, 949, 1060-61, 1095, 
1208, 1354, 1364, 1434, 1625, 1636, 1655, 
1671, 1760-62; empty s., 374, 659, 839, 
1018, 1028, 1079, 1113, 1303, 1314, 1361, 
1505, 1600, 1751, 1874, 2111 

slander, 140, 227, 361, 438, 582, 602, 729, 
777, 859, 898, 927, 929, 1008, 1227, 1236, 
1256, 1308, 1349, 1352, 1373, 1450, 1458, 
1480, 1509, 1518, 1528, 1616, 1644, 1651, 
1749, 1854, 1942, 1982, 2052, 2076 

slaughterhouse, 87 

slave, 308, 661, 737, 1678, 1812 

sleep, 18, 250, 270, 413, 578, 621-22, 668, 
670-71, 674-75, 679, 681-84, 690-91, 
694-95, 708, 819-20, 823, 831, 835-36, 
842, 897, 1069, 1167-68, 1186, 1192, 1199, 
1208, 1279, 1323, 1326-27, 1431, 1436, 1548, 
1619, 1624, 1679-80, 1684-85, 1692, 1694, 
1718, 1854, 1872, 1892, 1958, 1993, 2043, 
2102, 2113 

sloth, 270, 850, 1372, 1767, 2059 

smear; s. ashes, 331; s. characters, 937, 
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1900; S. glue, 1210; s. scented mud 
(paste), 287, 289, 1791, 1796, 1805 

smoke, 289, 345, 621, 852, 1094-95, 1342, 
1354, 1457, 1464, 1468, 1493, 1516, 1691, 
1805, 1961 

smrti (mindfulness), 299, 698, 1158-59, 
1200, 1239, 2006; s.sambodhyanga, 1200, 
1764, 2051; s.upasthana, 1046, 1135, 1139, 
1158, 1200, 1426, 1540, 1731, 2085 

Smrtyupasthàna-sütra, 2126 

snake, 107, 245, 283, 389, 390, 394, 659-60, 
838-39, 852, 1186, 1190, 1345-46, 1392, 
1468, 1517, 1735, 1790, 1876, 1888, 1936, 
1969, 2096; black s., 1287, 1364; four s., 
756, 1206, 1322, 1324, 1346, 1742, 1975; 
poisonous s., 83, 94, 196-7, 671, 756-57, 
765, 839, 1206, 1240, 1322, 1364, 1652, 
1677-78, 1684-85, 1705 

snow, 480, 789-90, 1068, 1263, 1464, 1470, 
1674, 2105; color of s., 122, 136, 315, 479, 
829, 931, 1068, 1908 

Sodayin, 584 

sodomy, 302 

soften your light (and join with the dust), 
655, 1066, 1567, 1874, 2066 

soldier(s), 80, 366, 757, 951, 1163, 1189, 
1404, 1579, 1680 

solitary, 145, 379, 445, 707, 1006, 1265-66, 
1280, 1501, 1559, 1882, 1996, 2036 

soothsayer, 805 

sorcery, 1289, 1335, 1865 

soul (jiva), 325, 594, 595, 1328, 1533, 1571, 
1740, 1880, 1894, 1909 

speech, 12, 83, 176, 247, 249-52, 264, 271, 
273, 285, 290-91, 293, 305-6, 310-11, 319, 
359, 521, 547, 592, 718, 730, 756, 822, 887, 
962, 1016, 1080, 1156-57, 1221-22, 1229, 
1308, 1336, 1453, 1544, 1582, 1638, 1712, 
1719, 1814, 1869; body, s., and mind, 146, 
291, 300, 306, 405, 503, 1852; evil s., 227, 
582, 1682, 2012; false S., 95, 1042-43, 1571, 
1665, 2079; frivolous s., 361, 1373, 1854, 
1982, 2052; right s., 1137, 1143, 1157, 1184, 
1201, 1219, 1221, 1236, 1238, 1732, 1944 

spell(s), 100, 252, 290-93, 299-300, 302, 
329-32, 334, 338-39, 341, 378, 383, 395, 
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406, 618, 649-50, 765, 773, 859, 1041, 
1283, 1288-89, 1337, 1347, 1671-72, 1739- 
40, 1748, 1782, 1784-85, 1790, 1792-93, 
1796, 1798, 1801-4, 1854, 2113, 2119, 2127; 
dharani s., 44, 290, 1740, 1785, 1801, 2128 

Spells of Seven Buddhas and Eight 
Bodhisattvas, 341, 2127 

sperm, 1202, 1330 

spinning wheel of fire, 842, 857, 1033, 1883 

spirit(s); demonic s., 260, 360, 1391, 1602, 
1733, 1735, 1743, 1881; hungry S., 95, 1352, 
1678, 2057, 2087; s. of harmony, 1560, 
1880; s. of the meditation chamber, 1350, 
1351, 1376, 1893 

spiritual; s. potential, 394, 848, 1879; s. 
vitality, 1421, 1646-47, 1876 

Spit, 226, 369, 394, 878, 1183, 1342, 1726, 
2085 

spleen, 1326-28, 1331, 1333-34, 1336, 1341, 
1353, 1441, 1446, 1742, 1746, 1856 

spontaneity, 165, 184, 545, 587-88, 1375, 
1517, 1557-58, 1560-61 

spontaneous, 158, 164, 167, 169, 172, 176, 
178, 182-84, 207-9, 219, 221, 228-29, 451, 
496-97, 585-88, 631, 634, 785, 812, 830, 
1068, 1076, 1089-90, 1128, 1146, 1168, 
1195, 1197, 1216, 1218, 1226, 1228, 1364, 
1386, 1402, 1459, 1499, 1557, 1560, 1762, 
1766, 1774, 1788, 1865, 1867, 1887, 1895, 
1928, 1972, 1978—79, 2036; s. (unintended) 
transgression, 585; s. and unobstructed, 
1386, 1865; s. precepts, 586-87, 1887 

Sramana, 176, 430, 524, 527-28, 588, 629, 
722, 1226, 1415, 1439, 1545, 1631, 1641, 
1706, 1708, 1801-2, 1804, 1862, 1970 

Sramanera, 584, 1650, 1676, 2050 

Sramaneri, 1650, 1802, 1804 

Sravaka, 13, 96, et passim; $. of overween- 
ing arrogance, 777, 1894, 1980; 5.- 
dharma, 1591; $s who have retrogressed, 
777, 1980 

Sravasti, 79, 274, 614, 677, 734, 1481, 1620, 
1633 

Srenika, 826, 1091 

Srimaladevi-simhanada-sütra 
(Srimaladevi Sutra), 8, 11, et passim 


Srimitra, 2127 

srotapanna (stream-enterer), 557, 655, 
896, 951, 958, 997, 1010-11, 1671, 1892, 
1970, 1975, 1998 

Ssu-chiao-i, 20, 46, et passim 

stage; s. from which there is no retro- 
gression, 262, 1613, 1856; s. of abiding 
in all mistaken views, 1869, 2066; s. of 
accumulating equipment, 1893, 2066; s. 
of completion, 979, 982, 984, 987, 1854, 
2067; s. of heat, 1095 1144, 1269, 1892, 
2067; s. of parched wisdom, 525, 632, 
955, 978, 981, 983, 986, 1094, 1882, 2025, 
2067; s. of passionate attachment to that 
with form, 1864, 2068; s. of the eighth 
person, 934, 978-79, 986-87, 1005, 
1849-50, 1944, 2068-69; s. of weaken- 
ing, 979, 982, 984, 987, 1011, 1899, 2069 

stages of practice, 240, 383, 452, 490, 576, 
714, 781, 985, 1273, 1488, 1867, 2068, 2089 

stars, 265, 675, 874, 1397, 1625, 1671 

statue, 84, 172, 1020, 1515, 1565, 1680, 1853 

stealing, 140, 227, 302, 361, 509, 582-835, 
586, 686, 723, 734, 779, 1042-43, 1336, 
1373, 1381, 1552, 1587, 1632, 1641, 1665-66, 
1675, 1691, 1801, 1863, 1951, 1960, 2012, 
2051, 2076-77, 2079 

steps on the path, 206, 226, 299, 541, 765, 
780, 792, 812, 851, 932, 947, 1135-38, 
1140-43, 1145-46, 1153, 1158, 1160-62, 
1169, 1174-75, 1178, 1181, 1183-84, 1190, 
1192, 1195, 1218-23, 1225-26, 1232-33, 
1235—43, 1271-72, 1277, 1285, 1297, 1312, 
1362, 1377, 1384, 1405, 1417, 1441, 1488, 
1496, 1498, 1499, 1526, 1570, 1575, 1579, 
1589, 1596, 1602, 1606, 1731, 1764, 1851, 
1893, 1944, 1957, 1960, 1973-74, 1976, 
2051, 2078, 2085; see also thirty-seven 
steps on the path 

Sthiramati, 115, 357 

stilling, 424-26, 431-33, 441, 455-56, 469, 
711, 862, 1087, 1660, 1744-45, 1860, 1878, 
1917; stillness, 7, 252, 310, 401, 856, 1124, 
1559, 1814 

stimulus and response, 147, 149, 152-53, 
251, 1891, 2031, 2069, 2080-81, 2106 


stinginess, 749, 1372, 1474, 1526, 1767, 2058 

stinky, 1333, 1446, 1468, 1480, 1737 

stomach, 274, 1203, 1330, 1338, 1347, 1446, 
1578, 1621, 1741 

stone(s), 180, 242, 326, 414, 640-41, 
651-52, 753, 831, 840, 849, 1104, 1194, 
1313, 1325, 1398, 1468, 1601, 1670, 1674, 
1763; s. anchor, 1696; s. cavern, 1000; S. 
spring, 143 

stopping, 178, 386, 413, 424-27, 431-33, 
441-43, 455-56, 469, 591, 594-95, 597- 
99, 611, 619, 659, 711-12, 768, 780, 866, 
962, 1087, 1136-38, 1217, 1230, 1236, 1322, 
1339, 1340, 1382, 1453, 1539, 1542, 1561, 
1660, 1668, 1683, 1695, 1700-1, 1744-45, 
1749, 1860, 1869, 1881, 1917, 1963, 1974, 
2060, 2135 

storehouse, 157, 237, 283, 661, 677, 783, 
1627, 2117 

stream-enterer (stream-winner), 81, 203- 
4, 207, 226, 374, 379, 524, 529, 557, 592-93, 
606, 632, 665, 682, 683, 735-37, 758, 848, 
936, 942, 951, 956, 958, 962, 966, 975-76, 
981, 984, 987-88, 999, 1004, 1039, 1040, 
1061, 1064, 1098, 1120, 1129, 1162, 1174, 
1244, 1371, 1535, 1590, 1600, 1629, 1869, 
1874, 1882, 1888, 1892-93, 1900, 1970, 
1975, 1998, 2067, 2069, 2093 

stripped-down; emptiness, 1273, 1869; s. 
vehicle, 1273, 1848 

stupa, 79-80, 87-88, 307, 311, 316, 319-20, 
336, 875, 1212, 1251-52, 1259, 1643, 1651, 
1809 

styanamiddha (laziness-torpor), 1297, 
1684, 1737-38 

Subhadra, 628-30, 1886, 2069 

Subhüti, 203-4, 230, 235, 352, 568, 644, 
694-95, 718, 752, 758, 794, 819, 956, 977, 
985, 1000-2, 1015, 1017, 1040, 1139, 1161, 
1168, 1171, 1181, 1219, 1267-70, 1282-83, 
1387, 1500-1, 1506, 1581, 1603, 1723, 2041 

subject and object, 179, 191, 195, 354, 457, 
882, 1084, 1195, 1480, 1878, 2070; s. of 
conditions, 1480, 1878; s. of contempla- 
tion, 1878, 2070 

sublime, 1, 4, 14, et passim; s. awakening, 
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208, 238, 436, 526, 529, 556, 793, 940, 
942, 1111, 1262, 1273, 1390, 1405, 1528-29, 
1766, 1915, 2145; S. concentration, 1443, 
1868; (subtle) s. Dharma, 86, 99, 107, 
124, 152, 732, 1081, 1242, 1273, 1431, 1507, 
1690, 1757, 1777, 1815, 1817, 1848, 1868, 
2070-71, 2119, 2130, 2135; s. level, 243, 
1868, 2070; s. realization, 315, 1868; s. 
understanding, 747, 1868, 2070; s. wis- 
dom, 358, 1105, 1310, 1868; see also subtle 

substantialist, 58, 100-1, 478, 542, 781 

subtle; s. awakening, 240, 556, 1491, 1952, 
2070, 2145; S. (sublime) Dharma, 107, 
124, 152, 732, 1081, 1757, 1777, 1815, 1817, 
1848, 2070, 2135; (six) s. gates of con- 
templation, 339-41, 716, 780, 1338, 1439, 
1727, 1858, 1927, 1984-85, 2056, 2060, 
2062; see also sublime 

successively, 561, 566, 761, 782, 1018, 1113, 
1127 —28, 1262, 1301, 1635, 1897 

suchlike, 127, 155, 804, 806-10, 813-14, 
832, 1100, 1380, 1491-92, 1506, 1851, 1866, 
1949, 2081, 2091; see also ten suchlikes 

suchness, 94, 99, 155-56, 233, 256, 335, 337, 
345, 434, 484, 598, 724, 804, 871, 1387, 
1604-5, 1611, 1615, 1865, 1916, 1923, 2077 

Sucimukhi, 571-72, 1670-71 

Sudar$ana, 584, 1886 

sudden, 15, 19, 40, 97, 111-14, 116, 119, 
129, 133, 414, 473, 528, 535-36, 549-50, 
552-53, 556-57, 559-60, 714, 896, 993, 
1175, 1247, 1286, 1297, 1339, 1347-48, 
1424, 1428-29, 1456, 1699, 1714, 1893, 
1959, 1977, 2071, 2147; S. practice, 387, 
889, 1022, 1893; S. teachings, 111, 114, 156, 
411, 470, 535, 613, 833; see also perfect- 
and-sudden 

Sudhana, 108, 373, 656, 1307, 1780, 1885, 
2071 

sufficiency, 463, 640, 823-24, 1669-71, 
1891, 2001, 2029 

sugar, 1330, 1480, 1576 

sugara (well-gone), 254, 1630, 2081 

Sui (Dynasty), 2, 24, 29, 73, 75, 89, 141, 
165, 243, 391, 1800, 2138; S.-T'ang, 61, 243 

suicide, 108, 1337, 1440, 1453, 1641 
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Sujata, 638 

sukha (bliss), 511, 623, 700-1, 757, 822, 
1378, 1417, 1432, 1434, 1436, 1460, 1464, 
1691, 1787, 1866, 1960; s.-paramita, 511 

Sukhavati, 272, 756-57, 1619 

Sukhavativyuha, 479, 2120 

suksma (subtle), 630, 538, 1435, 1545, 1563 

Sumeru, 80, 106, 226-27, 237, 254, 277, 
382, 610, 628, 783, 803, 863, 929, 1286, 
1457, 1620, 1631, 1645 

Summary of the Great Vehicle, 685, 818, 
1245, 2048, 2132 

summer, 196, 1557; s. retreat, 20, 74-75, 
91, 410, 599, 1001, 1399, 1584, 1608, 1848, 
1866, 1937, 2031 

summit, 316, 576, 848, 851, 933, 978, 1136, 
1143, 1269, 1270, 1278, 1314, 1559, 1971, 
2143; S. of concentration, 1474, 1885, 
2072 

sun, 27, 106, 115—16, 118, 201, 233, 235, 277, 
351-52, 398, 468, 493, 546, 554, 626, 628, 
675, 725, 805, 838, 854-55, 859, 864, 866, 
1042, 1169, 1186, 1266, 1298, 1408, 1421, 
1433, 1451, 1457, 1555, 1580, 1616, 1645, 
1727, 1896, 1900, 1908, 1995, 2014; s. and 
moon, 177, 228, 840, 852, 1093, 1209, 
1282, 1397, 1516, 1539, 1559, 1671, 1691, 
1785-86, 1788, 1961; s. of wisdom, 313, 
321, 374, 1760-62, 2111; s.beam, 1209; 
s.rise, 116, 2096 

Sunya (empty), 181, 250, 544, 629, 726, 
822, 827, 995, 1001, 1167, 1213, 1269, 1537, 
1564, 1598, 1770, 2062-63 

sunyata (emptiness), 9-10, 97, 294, 
609-10, 833, 1000, 1140, 1162, 1166, 
1173, 1304, 1562, 1563, 1920, 1942, 1945, 
2109; S.darsin, 1563; $.-drsti, 609, 
2109; §-samadhi, 1000; $.sünyatà, 294, 
1942; $.sunyatasamadhi, 1173, 1562; 
§. vimoksamukha, 1166, 1304 

superior; s. ability, 1263, 1889, 1947; s. 
(historical) body of manifestation, 1889, 
1997, 2006, 2072; s. concentration, 596, 
765, 775, 970, 1154, 1224, 1854; s. knowl- 
edge and insight, 1472; s. wisdom, 166, 
221, 742, 965, 1324, 1489, 1854 


superknowledges, 628, 1266, 1280, 1424, 
1518, 1541, 2061 

supernatural demons, 747, 771, 774, 1388, 
1390, 1404, 1428, 1509, 1856, 1863, 1968, 
2090 

support of the Buddha, 1037, 1039, 1867, 
1876 

supramundane realm, 989, 510, 513, 1877 

supranormal; s. apparitions, 177-78, 1351, 
1880; s. powers, 79, 85-86, 89, 168, 174, 
177-78, 254-56, 283, 303, 316-17, 422, 
471, 490, 652, 695, 768, 780, 844, 875, 
934, 979, 987, 1038, 1043, 1060, 1065-66, 
1068, 1070, 1114, 1116, 1121, 1130-37, 
1141, 1145, 1154—55, 1158, 1171, 1178, 1220, 
1238, 1243, 1270, 1272, 1387, 1395, 1404, 
1411-20, 1422, 1429, 1444, 1449-50, 
1454-55, 1469, 1474, 1478, 1505, 1512-13, 
1515-17, 1519, 1522, 1539, 1550—55, 1560, 


1566-67, 1572, 1578, 1589, 1598, 1620, 1631, 
1635, 1646-48, 1700, 1702, 1730-33, 1740, 
1755, 1855, 1858, 1862, 1880-81, 1893, 1897, 
1933, 1962, 1976, 2006, 2060-61, 2072, 
2080-81, 2085, 2088, 2097; s. powers 
and insights, 1516; s. wisdom, 1263, 1880 


supremacy, 705, 934, 979, 987, 1130, 1270, 


1893, 2072, 2073; S. in supranormal pow- 
ers, 934, 979, 987, 1130, 1270, 1893, 2072 


supreme; s. adornment of a pure life, 


620, 1864; s. in the World, 834, 848, 933, 
978-79, 987, 1137, 1269, 1634, 1861, 1971, 
2073, 2105, 2143; S. Meaning, 123, 152, 
155-56, 294, 431, 446, 457, 462, 469, 482, 
488, 492, 505, 742, 853-56, 860-61, 867, 
914, 920, 925, 927, 930, 932, 998, 1017, 
1022, 1049, 1051, 1055, 1081, 1086, 1299, 
1300, 1752, 1857, 1889, 1942, 2040, 2095, 
2103, 2148; s. truth, 98, 150, 164, 176, 247, 
423, 427, 471, 483, 485, 492, 494-96, 541, 
591, 617, 821, 828-29, 832, 894, 909, 1092, 
1119, 1177, 1525, 1925, 2055 


Sürangama Samadhi, 236, 357, 380, 418, 


422, 440, 443, 474, 564, 591, 764-65, 
1079, 1097, 1173, 1195, 1197, 1270, 1387, 
1405, 1754, 1765-66, 1877, 2073, 2108, 
2124; Surangama Samadhi Sütra, 236, 
357, 380, 418, 443, 764, 1097, 1387, 2124 


Sutasoma (P'u-ming), 108, 1008, 1186-89, 
1886, 2073 

Sutasomarája-sütra, 1185-86 

Sutra of Immeasurable Meanings, 106, 113, 
212, 801, 895, 1086, 2119 

Sutra of Non-activity, 380, 610, 762, 806, 
1103, 1105, 2125 

Sutra of Pure Dharma Practices, 1053-54, 
2139 

Sutra of Recompense, 1181, 2116 

Sutra of Sublime and Supreme Samadhi, 
25, 1574, 1669, 2139 

Sutra of the Bodhisattvas Necklace, 510, 
2125, 2129 

Sutra of the Buddha Treasury, 752, 823, 
875-76, 878, 886, 888, 890, 893, 1023-24, 
2125 

Sutra of the Samadhi of Sitting in Medita- 
tion, 668, 2124 

Sutra of the Secret Essential Methods for 
Meditation, 1412, 1415, 2124 

Sutra of the Store of Various Treasures, 
661, 677, 783, 2117 

Sütra of the Ten Bhümi Stages, 1593, 2120 

Sutra on Ajátasatrus Questions, 2123 

Sutra on Clearing Doubts Concerning the 
Semblance Dharma, 25, 1504, 2139 

Sutra on Contemplating the Bodhisattva 
Akasagarbha, 344, 2122 

Sutra on Contemplating the Correct 
Dharma, 788-89, 2126 

Sūtra on Petitioning Avalokitesvara, 
328-29, 332, 334-35, 337, 341, 343, 476, 
617, 1197, 1283, 1444, 1446, 1488, 1781, 
1785, 1931, 2127, 2134 

Sutra on Previously Unheard-of Causes 
and Conditions, 140, 372, 460, 604, 2126 

Sutra on the Auspicious Appearances and 
Origins of the Prince Siddhartha, 77-78, 
198, $47, 827, 837, 857, 1706, 2117 

Sutra on the Bodhisattva Akasagarbha, 
607, 2122 

Sutra on the Causes and Conditions for 
Protecting the Sangha, 1469, 2126 

Sutra on the Collection of the Buddhas 
Original Acts, 2117 
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Sutra on the Descent of Maitreya, 199, 2122 

Sutra on the Obstacles of Pure Karma, 
1374, 2129 

Sutra on the Original Actions (of the 
Buddha), 2117 

Sutra on the Samadhi of Contemplating 
the Buddha, 272, 2124 

Sutra on the Samadhi of Mafijusri, 677, 
2124 

Suttapitaka, 1002 

suvarna, 543, 1470, 1564, 2052 

Suvarnaprabhasa Sūtra, 494, 504, 875, 
1041, 1112, 1134, 1322, 1353, 1355, 1364, 
1456, 1742, 1758, 1935, 1975, 2125, 2126 

svabhava (own-being), 124, 185, 199, 337, 
349, 718, 827, 916, 1162, 1417, 1540, 1544, 
1596, 1705, 1795, 1867; s.Suci, 1962, 1201, 
1205; s.Sünyatà, 294, 1942 

svadhyayana (recitation), 599, 1895 

sweet, 217, 267-68, 307, 396, 643-45, 865, 
1058, 1078, 1208, 1240, 1252, 1303-4, 1331, 
1333, 1452, 1479, 1561, 1621, 1675-76, 1722, 
1811, 1855 

swelling tumors and protruding wens, 
937, 1902 

sword, 87, 95, 360, 429, 621, 650, 662, 838, 
855, 951, 953, 1052, 1086, 1103, 1191-92, 
1288, 1349, 1546, 1561, 1572, 1583, 1652, 
1674, 1680, 1685, 1795, 1866, 2001 

symbol, 62, 179, 297, 317, 417, 732, 733, 
1498, 1815, 1818 

synergy, 58, 264, 1489 

synthesis, 2, 10, 24, 32, 45, 723 

systematic refutation of the alternatives of 
the tetralemma, 349, 1862, 2073 


Tail, 202, 390, 621-22, 695, 699, 838, 
1069, 1818 

tale, 31, 109, 198, 392, 394, 480, 736, 751, 
805, 1456 

T'ang (Period), 24, 32, 34, 80, 243, 271, 
715, 1034, 2113 

T’an-luan, 491, 548 

T'an-tu-lo (Dandala), 292, 1651 

Taoism, 545, 547, 946-47 

Taoist(s), 61, 138, 141, 325, 392, 545, 547, 
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946-47, 949, 1067, 1125, 1480, 1893; T. 
hermits, 858, 1880 

taste, 143, 195, 310, 353, 375, 382, 394, 538, 
577, 644, 659, 662, 689, 725, 786-87, 845, 
903, 905, 967, 997, 1054, 1057, 1103, 1204, 
1280, 1303-4, 1330, 1332-34, 1339, 1348, 
1395, 1446, 1452, 1543, 1563, 1616, 1673, 
1676, 1678, 1722, 1736, 1790, 1797, 1814, 
1854, 1863, 1920, 1959, 1984, 2018, 2044, 
2060, 2069, 2102 

Tathagata, 90, 102, 107, 112-14, et passim 

tathágata-garbha, 40, 157, 171-72, 178, 205, 
210, 233, 296, 422, 495, 668, 791, 1020, 
1076, 1231, 1924-25, 1599, 1865, 2126, 2132 

Tathagata-garbha Sütra, 171, 227, 1020, 
2126-27 

tathagatagotra, 381, 688, 694, 2049 

Tathagata-guhya-garbha Sutra 
(Tathàgata-guhya-kosa), 227, 2127 

Tattvasiddhi-sàstra, 2133 

teacher, 18, 21, 27, 33, 73, 76-77, 81, 86, 
89, 91-92, 117, 178, 233, 254, 267-71, 282, 
308, 366, 372, 393, 397-98, 407, 446, 488, 
572, 597, 606-8, 626, 628, 653—56, 673, 
675-76, 678, 735, 754, 772, 827, 845-47, 
860, 973, 997, 1050, 1066, 1079, 1124, 
1145, 1159, 1181, 1264-65, 1289, 1307-8, 
1365, 1370, 1372-73, 1376, 1395, 1415, 1515, 
1531, 1538, 1539, 1556, 1567, 1579, 1580, 
1602, 1630, 1647, 1676, 1688-89, 1748, 
1782, 1811, 1854, 1872, 1878, 1883, 1892, 
1974, 1987, 2030, 2061, 2081; evil t., 608, 
635, 676, 1689; good t., 268, 270-71, 580, 
614, 645, 654, 676, 849, 1624-25, 1627, 
1665, 1765, 1894, 1949; t. of people and 
treasure of the nation, 749, 1849; t. of 
the Middle Treatise, 935-36, 1857 

teaching; t. of Mañjuśrī, 246, 249, 251-53, 
255-57, 259, 261-64, 720, 723, 1609, 1611, 
2055, 2118; t. of the real, 550, 1883; t. that 
conceals the truth, 1901, 2074 

teeth, 250-51, 330, 395, 621, 660, 1230, 
1267, 1298, 1337, 1341, 1453, 1673, 1696, 
1719, 1726, 1745, 2085, 2115; t.-cleaning 
sticks (and pure water), 1891, 2074 

temptation, 238, 604, 659, 729, 1754, 1941, 
2087 


tempter, 659, 1335, 1393, 2006 

tempting realms of Mara, 660, 1903 

temptresses, 1404 

ten; t. abodes, 90, 104, 208, 237, 483, 
525, 529, 558, 803, 877, 934, 955, 981, 
1062, 1074, 1087, 1111, 1228, 1230, 1232, 
1261, 1504-5, 1662, 1755, 1851, 1911, 1933, 
1952—53, 1964, 2018, 2074, 2089, 2143-44; 
t. afflictions, 898, 923, 927, 929, 1293, 1587, 
1590, 1596, 1850, 1955, 1959, 1961, 2017; t. 
analogies for emptiness, 196, 523, 903, 
1535, 1720, 1851, 2074; t. bhumi stages, 14, 
166, 208, 240, 426, 464-65, 501, 526, 558, 
632, 742, 851, 875, 880, 885, 934, 941-42, 
977-78, 980, 982, 985-86, 1067, 1248, 
1261, 1273, 1364, 1404, 1407, 1411, 1505, 
1593, 1601, 1851, 1944, 1990, 2075, 2120, 
2130, 2144; t. considerations, 451, 519, 
1418, 1731, 1851, 1925, 2015, 2075; t. desti- 
nies, 139, 154, 189, 350, 353, 355, 374, 804, 
958, 1375, 1380, 1402, 1523, 1526, 1873, 1927, 
1932, 1969, 1998, 2057, 2076, 2087, 2089; t. 
evil deeds, 140-42, 227, 229, 339, 582, 618, 
747; 779, 811, 1301, 1785, 2051-52, 2076-77; 
t. evil offences, 617-18, 1250, 1802, 1851; t. 
good deeds, 140, 142-43, 351, 582-83, 723, 
779, 837, 1040, 1042, 1261, 1448, 1585, 1632, 
1851, 2076-77, 2127; t. kinds of mind that 
go against the flow, 618-19, 1667, 1881; t. 
kinds of mind that go with the flow (of 
samsara), 618, 620, 1886; t. levels of faith, 
134, 208, 955, 981, 989, 1063, 1074, 1094, 
1119, 1260-61, 1265, 1407, 1505, 1851, 1952, 
2077, 2143; t. levels of merit transference, 
90, 208, 558, 803, 877, 934, 942, 981, 1093, 
1094, 1111, 1119, 1261, 1505, 1851, 2018, 2077, 
2089, 2144, 2145; t. levels of practice, 90, 
208, 525, 529, 558, 803, 877, 934, 942, 981, 
989, 1062, 1066, 1074, 1111, 1232, 1261, 1851, 
1952, 2018, 2077, 2089, 2144; t. modes of 
contemplation, 75-76, 127, 577, 793-94, 
796, 836-37, 1263, 1269, 1271, 1276, 1280, 
1285, 1300, 1351, 1356, 1363, 1377, 1382, 1386, 
1401, 1487, 1512, 1517, 1528, 1584, 1608, 1851, 
2022, 2027, 2078; t. objects of contempla- 
tion, 127, 541, 754—55, 760-62, 767, 772, 
777-79, 782, 796, 1249, 1291, 1322, 1364, 


1387, 1410, 1420, 1529, 1851, 1908, 1915, 
1930, 1934, 1999, 2008, 2011, 2024, 2025, 
2078, 2109; t. periods, 802-3, 1851, 2078; 
t. powers, 263, 281, 364, 518, 521, 878, 980, 
1076, 1084, 1155—56, 1178, 1225, 1227-28, 
1230-34, 1238, 1243, 1267, 1272, 1324, 1417, 
1500, 1729, 1730, 1765, 1850, 1943, 1970, 
1983, 2079; t. precepts, 1347, 1641, 1665, 
1801, 1851, 2051, 2079; t. realms, 20, 243, 
379, 384, 801, 803, 1147, 1222, 1237, 1309, 
1492, 1495—96, 1815, 1851, 1932, 1998, 2091; 
t. suchlike characteristics, 155, 813, 832, 
1100, 1380, 1491, 1851, 1949, 2081, 2091; 
t. titles of the Buddha, 254, 281, 1104, 
1630-31, 1851, 1865, 2081, 2113; t. types of 
demonic forces, 1390, 1494, 1851; t. types 
of minute dharmas, 974, 1851, 2081; t. 
types of upholding the precepts, 581, 588, 
611, 1184, 1851, 2082; t. wisdoms, 1047, 
1050, 1216, 1220, 1241, 1851, 1861-62, 1887, 
1889-90, 1892-93, 1896, 2082 

Tendai, 3, 27, 43, 44, 46, 56, 58, 61, 63-64, 
74-75, 88, 93, 102, 117, 119, 139, 144, 147, 
243, 248-49, 286, 305, 308, 317, 322, 329, 
340, 391, 414, 477, 482, 560, 579, 617, 
711-13, 730-31, 734, 749, 795, 816, 842, 
1557, 1574, 1659, 1669, 1686, 1706, 1800, 
1821, 1847, 1905, 2114, 2137-39 

Tendai hokke shügishü, 1008, 1906, 
1908-10, 1913-15, 1919, 1926, 1935-36, 
1939, 1947, 1949, 1952, 1955, 1961-63, 
1974-75, 1982, 1986, 1988, 1991-92, 
2010, 2012, 2026, 2031, 2037-38, 2040, 
2045-47, 2056-57, 2059, 2071, 2073-78, 
2081, 2086, 2089, 2091, 2095, 2098, 
2100, 2104, 2108, 2110 

ten-foot chasm, 1339, 1847 

tentative, 129, 144, 194, 216-17, 222, 255, 
467-68, 498-99, 505, 556, 559-67, 615, 
685, 760, 767, 808, 830-33, 960, 984, 
1079, 1081, 1084, 1124, 1227, 1356-59, 
1522, 1567, 1789, 1815, 1818-19, 1875, 1878, 
1885, 1889-90, 1895, 1949-50, 2010; t. 
and real, 162, 217, 449, 467, 499, 508, 
536, 559-562, 564, 944-45, 1247, 1815, 
1903, 2083; t. disease, 1323-24, 1357, 1358, 
1903; t. is abandoned and the real is 
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made manifest, 208, 559-60, 1895; t. is 
given for the sake of the real, 559-60, 
562, 1815, 1885, 2083; t. wisdom, 505, 832, 
1903; t.-tentative, 556 

tetralemma, 10, 62, 147, 151, 199, 200, 235, 
322, 336-37, 349, 352, 360, 365, 376, 378, 
387, 389, 431-32, 434-35, 461, 472, 484, 
502, 504, 524-26, 529, 533, 539, 541, 544, 
611, 664, 769, 817, 820, 823-24, 826-27, 
830, 870, 872, 876, 885, 897, 908-11, 
913-15, 917, 920-21, 927, 930-32, 942-47, 
950-51, 963-64, 967, 969-70, 995, 1032, 
1035, 1049, 1083, 1085-86, 1088, 1098, 
1101, 1108, 1121, 1168, 1245, 1281, 1306, 
1360-61, 1403, 1430, 1498, 1548, 1588, 
1606, 1770-73, 1862-63, 1970-71, 1980, 
2049-50, 2065, 2073-74, 2083, 2146-47 

therapeutic, 98, 149, 155, 561, 823, 827-28, 
851, 853, 855, 859-61, 867, 1173, 1176, 
1300, 1318, 1965, 1972; t. contemplation, 
1708-9, 1894; t. siddhànta, 217, 402, 434, 
487-88, 828, 1894 

Theravadin, 1039, 1954 

Therigatha, 584 

Therisütra, 821-22 

thief, 1393, 1401 

thirteen samghavasesa dharmas, 589, 
1850, 2084 

thirty-four; t. attitudes that sever bonds, 
555, 1851; t. enlightened mental states, 
490, 632, 1011, 1851, 1938-39, 2015-16, 
2084 

thirty-seven steps on the path (bodhi- 
paksikadharma), 206, 226, 299, 765, 780, 
812, 1135, 1138, 1140-42, 1146, 1158, 1160, 
1162, 1169, 1174, 1178, 1190, 1220, 1417, 
1496, 1498-99, 1570, 1589, 1606, 1731, 
1764, 1851, 1944, 1957, 1960, 1973-74, 
1976, 2051, 2085 

thirty-six; t. arrows, 1396, 1400, 1866; 
t. beasts (animals), 1347, 1392, 1400, 
1851, 2085; t. categories, 656; t. impuri- 
ties, 1410; t. internal parts of the body, 
1440-42, 1444, 1470, 1726, 1851, 2085; t. 
levels of afflictions, 971, 1220; t. perfec- 
tions, 355; t. possiblities, options, 461, 
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769, 1315, 1318-19, 1321; t. things within 
in the body, 1440; t. views, 899, 1541 
thirty-three (heavens, gods), 142, 553, 
1350, 1556, 2057 

thirty-two; t. bodhisattvas, 873, 1105; 

t. major marks (of the Buddha), 173, 
175-76, 226, 265, 272, 277, 282, 373, 387, 
444, 490, 642, 763, 805, 809, 948, 1009, 
1067, 1069, 1178, 1240-43, 1365, 1385, 
1412, 1417, 1441, 1500, 1621, 1624, 1656, 
1680, 1729, 1756, 1851, 1944, 1997, 2085 
thorn, 179, 373, 1206, 1207 

though; t. dharmas are inexhaustible, I 
vow to study them all, 1596, 1667, 1873; 
t. passionate afflictions are immeasur- 
able, I vow to sever them all, 1596, 1892; 
t. sentient beings are unlimited, I vow to 
save them all, 838, 1596, 1667, 1889, 1981; 
t. the Buddhist path is supreme, I vow 
to perfect it, 840, 1596, 1667, 1886, 1981; 
see also Four Universal Vows 

thought- moment, 154, 199, 205, 209, 211, 
214, 231, 233, 354, 664, 685, 815, 991, 993, 
1271, 1281, 1848, 1871, 2055 

three; t. actions (good, evil, neutral), 509, 
1585-86, 1591, 1701; t. animals crossing a 
river (see also analogy); t. assortments, 
586-87, 1853, 2086; t. bases of thought, 
1384, 1570, 1852; t. bonds, 204, 951, 1129; 
t. contemplations, 457, 465-67, 482, 642, 
896, 1089, 1099, 1108, 1132-33, 1162, 1752, 
1857, 1874, 1881; t. delusions, 9, 14, 182, 
967, 2010, 2086; t. disasters, 876, 1852; 

t. dots of the Siddham letter “i,” 416-17, 
443, 1758, 1853, 2003, 2013, 2087; t. emp- 
tinesses, 362, 482, 1061, 1852; t. evil desti- 
nies, 142, 482, 599-600, 605, 612-13, 616, 
621, 630, 697, 777, 798, 800, 802, 811, 837, 
854, 957, 1033, 1041, 1141-42, 1161, 1177, 
1260, 1352, 1377, 1379, 1381, 1401, 1439, 
1482, 1487, 1504, 1519-20, 1579, 1585, 
1656, 1678, 1779, 1852, 1853, 1927, 1953, 
2087, 2089; t. eyes, 49, 472, 1311, 2005; t. 
eyes of Mahe$vara, 439, 443, 468, 1539, 
1852, 2087; t. good destinies, 800, 811, 
1261, 1352, 1377, 1379, 1381, 1401, 1487, 
1504, 1585, 2087; t. illuminating insights, 


768, 1038, 1104, 1178, 1238, 1243, 1411, 
1444, 1454, 1513, 1516, 1635, 1852, 1881, 
1933, 2088; t. jewels, 110, 309, 332, 340, 
444, 460, 527-28, 572-73, 1666, 1725, 
1815, 1848; t. karmic actions, 405, 1568, 
1569, 1852; t. kinds of Buddha-body, 417, 
1853, 1932, 2088; t. kinds of samadhi, 
359, 385, 653, 870, 1048, 1162-63, 1165, 
1173-74, 1269, 1851, 1852, 2088, 2092-93; 
t. levels of acquiring erudition, 647, 978, 
981, 1147, 1853, 1935, 2052-53, 2089; t. 
levels of erudition and ten noble stages, 
555, 858, 934, 1111, 1357, 1389, 1490, 1504, 
1590, 1853, 1897, 2089; t. liberations, 
1040, 1155, 1162, 1165—66, 1169, 1182, 1285, 
1312, 1526, 1540, 1570, 1605; t. obstacles, 
103, 257, 299, 302, 338, 341-42, 416, 
420-21, 447, 1278, 1283, 1428, 1509, 1759, 
1778, 1786, 1796, 1931, 1968, 2094, 2096, 
2146; t. obstacles and four demonic 
forces, 747, 761, 770, 1100, 1853, 2089-90; 
t. phases, 159, 195, 467, 935-36, 996, 1375, 
1852; t. poisons, 139, 217, 329, 333, 340, 
359, 368—69, 381, 384, 399, 509, 679-81, 
734; 738, 755-56, 770, 834-36, 876, 958, 
1011, 1110, 1196, 1294, 1569, 1603, 1690, 
1709, 1768, 1784, 1790, 1852, 1958, 1988, 
2090; t. robes, 639-40, 642, 1669-70, 
1852, 2090, 2100; t. sages (Confucius, 
Lao-tzu, and Yen Yüan], 1053-54, 1852; t. 
thousand realms, 15, 154, 831, 1851, 2091; 
t. thousand realms in a single thought, 
243, 795, 815-17, 829, 1848, 1947, 1998, 
2055, 2091; t. tracks, 833, 1852, 1879, 
1893, 1904, 2091; t. treasures, 110, 227, 
290-91, 305-9, 329, 331, 333, 567, 572, 
597, 723, 825-26, 892, 1250, 1305, 1352, 
1360, 1367-68, 1370-72, 1632, 1668, 1739, 
1775-76, 1783-85, 1791-92, 1808-13, 1853, 
2046; t. truths, 7—10, 12, 14-15, 170, 183, 
186, 220, 333, 426, 467, 483, 489, 492, 
497, 499, 501, 521, 996, 1023, 1094, 1107, 
1167, 1246, 1934, 2013, 2031; t. turnings, 
110, 715, 1252, 1853, 2091; t. types of 
cessation-and-contemplation, 94, 156, 
189, 193, 1853, 2091; t. types of eyesight, 
470-71, 476, 1852; t. types of suffer- 


ing, 1206, 1588, 1852, 2093; t. types of 
wisdom, 442, 470-71, 507, 667, 895, 1853; 
t. types of worlds, 803-4, 815, 831, 1853, 
1855, 1878, 1889, 2091, 2093; t. vehicles, 
13, 180, 343, 369, 451, 453, 488, 492, 524, 
533, 540, 550, 570, 587, 612, 794, 942, 980, 
983, 985, 988, 1017, 1030, 1057, 1162, 1250, 
1252—53, 1381, 1502, 1602-4, 1777, 1779, 
1794, 1852, 1917, 1987, 1990, 2022-24, 
2036, 2067-68, 2070, 2080, 2094, 2119; t. 
virtuous qualities (wisdom, liberation, 
Dharma body), 128, 165, 415-22, 425, 
434, 438-48, 1489-90, 1506-8, 1755, 1758, 
1853, 1966, 1992, 2002, 2049, 2087-89, 
2092-94, 2104, 2141, 2146; t. wisdoms, 
9, 49, 115, 183, 233, 299, 316, 416—17, 467, 
471-72, 474-76, 482, 489, 497-98, 500, 
667, 712-13, 833-34, 895, 1109, 1153, 1166, 
1178, 1223, 1311, 1749, 1852-53, 2021, 2094, 
2106, 2112; t. yet not three, 210, 1875; t. 
yet one, 179, 443, 446, 468, 1876, 2087 

threefold; t. Buddha nature (as complet- 
ing cause, as conditional causes, as 
direct cause), 58, 813, 1489, 1492, 1503, 
1507, 1852, 1917, 1921-22, 1933, 1965, 
2008, 2091, 2094; t. cessation, 48-49, 
129, 417, 452, 455, 477, 489, 508, 860, 
1110, 1311, 1525, 1749, 1851, 1918, 1924, 
2066, 2095-96, 2148; t. contemplation, 
48, 49, 93, 104, 129, 296, 299, 302, 417, 
454, 457, 468, 477, 508, 515, 598-600, 
642, 645, 696-97, 730, 795, 816, 834, 895, 
990, 1072, 1075, 1311, 1724, 1752, 1918, 
1924-25, 1946, 1947, 2066, 2096, 2148; t. 
contemplation in a single thought, 713, 
832, 1101-2, 1107, 1109, 1113, 1146, 1224, 
1283, 1525, 1847, 1853, 1856, 2095; t. deeds 
(of body, speech, and mind), 291, 1852; t. 
path of cyclic samsara, 257, 300, 387, 447, 
509, 1797-98, 1852, 2090-96; t. truth 
(of emptiness, conventionality, and the 
Middle), 47, 49, 53, et passim; t. truth is 
mutually inclusive, 1109, 1853 

throat, 250-51, 838, 1328, 1330, 1341, 1719, 
1742 

throne, 319-20, 223, 404, 406, 551, 1008, 
1094, 1189, 1217, 1472, 1493, 1558, 1754 
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thumb(s), 248, 1344, 1346, 1446 

thunder, 107, 288, 394, 1068, 1192, 1636-38, 
1647, 1650, 1671, 1791, 1893, 1918; t.bolt, 
125, 225, 1192 

thusness, 100, 237, 256, 430, 521, 523, 714, 
753, 764, 839, 840, 842, 854, 856, 1091, 
1164, 1508, 1650, 1731, 1739, 1879, 1882, 
1973, 1979, 2062; t. as quiescent extinc- 
tion, 1508, 1882 

Tiantai (T’ien-t’ai), 1, 59, 89, 144, 286 

Tibetan, 83, 227, 270, 273-76, 280, 469, 
720, 727, 1618, 2127 

T'ien-tai, 1-9, 11, 13, et passim; T. Chih- 
che, 29, 73, 88-89, 286, 1360, 1556, 2138 

tiger, 260, 654, 838, 1392, 1456, 1457, 1735, 
1739 

Ti-lun, 23, 685, 817, 1090, 1122-24; Ti-lun 
scholars, 818, 1089, 1123-24, 1865, 2048 

time of the snake, 1392, 1876, 2096 

Tinduka (tree), 1571, 1874 

tirthika (heretic), 629, 1308, 1393, 1541, 
1553, 1571, 2019; t.dharma, 1011 

toe, 669, 1205, 1415; t.nails, 1339 

toilet, 248, 270, 331, 344, 722, 960, 1624, 
1632, 1789, 1817, 2122 

tongue, 140, 143, 250-51, 308-9, 334, 582, 
622, 659, 660, 662, 689, 762, 787, 852, 
858, 936, 971, 1175, 1229-30, 1287, 1333, 
1336-37, 1341, 1354, 1415, 1446, 1481, 1540, 
1649, 1677, 1696, 1716, 1719, 1722, 1742, 
1745, 1811-12, 1942, 2012, 2050, 2060, 
2076, 2099 

tonsure, 407-8, 661 

tooth-cleaning, 289, 330, 1782, 1784, 1805, 
2074 

toothpicks, 330 

top-knot, 1082, 1144, 1289 

torch, 230-31, 269, 502, 505, 604, 677, 
838, 855, 857, 937, 950, 1022, 1078, 1252, 
1505, 1677, 1678; see also treasure-torch 
dharani 

torpor, 270, 274, 1297, 1737 

tortoise, 1392, 1534, 1595, 1769; hair of a t. 
and horns of a rabbit, 347, 461, 904-5, 
995, 1534, 1546, 1769, 1900, 1989 

traces; see habitual traces 
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traidhatuka (triple world), 277-78, 426, 
1724; t.kusalamüla, 1427 

tranquility, 7, 62, 74, 692, 863, 991, 1160, 
1397, 1866, 1901, 2025 

transcendence, 185, 434, 442, 494, 713-14, 
950, 992-94, 1209, 1467, 1597 

transcendent realm, 513-14, 853, 898, 1861, 
2096, 2113 

transferring merit, 1255, 1257, 1865 

transformation(s), 11, 17, et passim; trans- 
formation body, 1112, 1755, 1852, 1858, 
1885, 2098 

transgression(s), 81, 85, 168, 228, 290-91, 
310, 334, 396, 571, 585, 599-600, 605, 
616, 620, 735, 752, 947, 1310, 1641, 
1665-67, 1673-76, 1749, 1778, 1793-95, 
1802, 1814, 1893, 1895, 2089 

transience, 83, 298, 511, 517, 567, 742, 766, 
798, 986, 1004, 1086, 1151, 1207-8, 1215-16, 
1354, 1385, 1500, 1546, 1550, 1574, 1888 

transiency, 117, 181, 196, 199, 298, 415, 521, 
538, 675-76, 751, 780, 802, 807-9, 1164, 
1208—9, 1279, 1301, 1338, 1355, 1364, 1395, 
1405, 1439, 1442-43, 1451, 1498, 1527, 
1588, 1591-92, 1597-98, 1600, 1685, 1694, 
1727, 1795, 1910, 2062-63 

transmigration, 206, 395, 555, 571, 797, 813, 
1046, 1087, 1209, 1251, 1301, 1357, 1420, 
1517, 1583, 1662, 1858, 1903, 1927, 2056 

Transmission, The, 36, 39, 78-87, 92, 653, 
678, 845, 1097, 1370, 1395, 1404, 2111, 2138 

Transmission of the Dharma Treasury, 
78-87, 653, 678, 845, 1097, 1395, 1404, 
2111, 2138 

transworldly, 365, 460, 495, 522, 527, 530, 
565, 596, 607, 631, 651, 716, 729, 789, 867, 
929, 974, 1024, 1041, 1048, 1054, 1116-17, 
1157, 1231, 1416-17, 1459, 1487, 1526, 1549, 
1566, 1585, 1658, 1764-65, 1794-95, 1877; 
t. dharmas, 179, 485, 670, 1416, 1573, 
1762; t. noble people, 1573, 1862; t. teach- 
ing, 1040, 1044, 1048, 1861-62 

travelers, 146, 190, 207, 797, 1058, 2110, 2112 

traveling afar, 1325, 1410, 1875, 1895 

Trayastrim$a heaven, 80, 142, 752-53, 
1000-1, 1061, 1186-87, 1780, 2057 


treasure; t.-house, 233, 1647, 1901; t.- 
king, 1636-37, 1647, 1787; t.-store, 1273; 
t.-torch dharani, 634, 1141, 1444, 1902, 
2097; see also three treasures 

treasury; t. of the Dharma, 78, 87-88, 92, 
1540, 1645—46, 1651, 2138; see also secret 
treasury 

Treatise in a Hundred Verses, 84, 1119, 
1537, 2132. 

Treatise on Bodhicitta, 532, 2133 

Treatise on Contemplating Thoughts, 92, 
243, 246-47, 2136 

Treatise on the Lotus Sutra, 86, 777, 1980, 
2130 

Treatise on the Ten Stages, 265-67, 269, 
271-72, 281-84, 505, 529, 590, 597, 659, 
679, 817-18, 1209, 1232, 1234, 1239-41, 
1255-56, 1264, 1692, 1775, 1865, 2048, 2130 

Treatise on Twelve Subjects, 1492-93, 1505, 
2132 

trichiliocosm, 110, 134, 154, 213, 843, 
1170-71, 1649, 1851, 1854, 1988, 2090-91 

trichiliomegachiliocosm, 1058 

trigrams, 1556, 1850, 1938 

Trimsikavijnaptimatrata-siddhi, 86 

Tripitaka Teachings, 13, 170, 184, 490-92, 
497, 500-1, 505, 512, 515, 517, 524, 527-28, 
533, 539, 541, 545, 557, 561, 566-67, 569, 
575-76, 631, 636, 664, 760, 797, 803, 851, 
871, 880, 889, 891, 901, 907, 930, 933, 
936, 939, 941-43, 954-55, 960, 975, 977, 
991, 995-96, 999, 1002-4, 1007, 1011-12, 
1014-16, 1019, 1058, 1065, 1068, 1071-72, 
1093, 1095-96, 1109, 1127, 1137, 1143, 1164, 
1169, 1178, 1181, 1184, 1190, 1195, 1197, 
1219, 1227, 1241-42, 1244-45, 1269, 1295, 
1318, 1357, 1404, 1467, 1487, 1501, 1503-4, 
1520, 1539, 1540, 1547, 1549—50, 1554—55, 
1573, 1575, 1579, 1595-96, 1598, 1600, 
1602, 1853, 1872, 1901, 1909, 1915, 1944, 
1948, 1971, 1978, 1987, 1990, 2065-66, 
2072-73, 2098, 2101, 2103, 2143 

triple; t. body, 642, 1385, 1755, 1852, 1915, 
1932, 1966, 1997, 2006, 2046, 2072, 2098; 
t. refuge, 82, 570, 573, 1040, 1785, 1853, 
2098; t. world (traidhatuka), 81-82, 96, 


163, 165, 180, 182, 188-89, 205-6, 220, 
239, 297, 425-26, 444, 476, 483, 510, 518, 
529, 555, 569, 600, 624, 652, 685, 797, 
812-13, 823, 850, 857, 870, 882-86, 915, 
939, 958-59, 974, 976, 979, 996, 1038, 
1043, 1050, 1104, 1123-25, 1198, 1215, 
1226, 1250, 1255, 1261, 1273, 1303, 1314, 
1357, 1388, 1438, 1492, 1506, 1549, 1560, 
1573, 1603, 1653, 1692, 1707-8, 1724, 1755, 
1776, 1787-88, 1852, 1928-29, 1951, 1958, 
1964, 1966-68, 1993, 2002, 2041, 2058, 
2066-67, 2080, 2082, 2098, 2108 

trsna, (desire), 1000, 1562, 1681, 1737-38; 
t.bahula, 1450, 1461; t.carita, 1450, 1461 

true; t. contemplation, 433, 1119, 1579, 
1894; t. cultivation, 1074, 1128, 1879, 
2099; t. Dharma, 108, 151-52, 222, 261, 
264, 280, 359, 406, 418, 508, 625, 635, 
637-38, 644, 657, 721-22, 725, 825, 857, 
947, 996, 1016, 1029, 1036, 1044, 1138, 
1247, 1390, 1396, 1415, 1509, 1531, 1573-77, 
1583, 1614, 1616, 1632, 1642, 1645, 1648, 
1712, 1787, 1801, 1856, 1860, 1867, 1879, 
1894, 2007, 2071-76; t. emptiness, 293, 
301, 453, 455, 468-69, 471, 515, 812, 
865, 965, 976, 979, 1064-65, 1084-85, 
1089-90, 1242, 1320-21, 1505, 1549, 1562, 
1587, 1590, 1600, 1708, 1860, 2034; t. 
essence, 500, 506, 1525, 1663, 1691, 1894; 
t. knowledge and insight, 516-17, 1860; 
t. level, 1244, 1879; t. meaning, 123, 179, 
200, 203, 255-56, 396, 400, 495, 570, 733, 
829, 931, 998-99, 1101-2, 1170, 1305, 1538, 
1587, 1590, 1631, 1866; t. nature, 93, 173, 
207, 250, 257, 260-61, 278, 314, 427-28, 
453, 517, 520, 541, 568, 569, 688-89, 695, 
704, 806-7, 809, 822, 828, 834, 896, 952, 
1027, 1150, 1160, 1167, 1224, 1231, 1261-62, 
1295, 1307, 1426, 1479, 1491, 1511, 1535-37, 
1544, 1561, 1570, 1596, 1681, 1689, 1724, 
1755, 1760, 1808, 1873, 1879, 1894, 1904, 
1945, 1991, 1993, 1996, 2091-92, 2099, 
2104-5; t. objects, 477, 1320, 1898; t. rec- 
ompense, 165, 409, 448, 803, 1125, 1358, 
1504, 1894, 1966, 2001; t. teaching, 35, 
148, 396, 1229, 1573, 1860; t. understand- 
ing, 94, 170, 191, 934, 1095, 1385, 1543, 
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1546, 1879, 1910; t. universal knowledge, 
808, 1007, 1860; t. words, 907, 928, 1170, 
1548, 1569, 1894 

true aspect, 645, 794, 1591, 1709, 2146; t. of 
all dharmas, 94, 239, 870, 1166-67, 1740, 
1815, 1898; t. of reality, 93-96, 98-99, 135, 
152, 164, 171-72, 177, 187, 200, 210, 235, 
293, 296-97, 302, 310, 313-14, 321, 370, 
383, 417-18, 422, 442, 448, 456, 468-69, 
476, 518, 563, 570, 696, 839, 893, 1022, 
1070, 1075, 1078, 1104, 1249, 1271, 1284, 
1381, 1599, 1755, 1814, 1894, 1901-2, 2005, 
2040, 2074, 2088; t. of the Middle Way, 
667, 799, 1857, 1979 

truth of supreme meaning and the 
Middle Way, 457, 1752, 1857, 2095, 2148 

truths, 7-12, 14-15, et passim; see also two 
truths; three truths; threefold truth 

Tsung-mi, 41 

Tsun-shih, 39-40, 331, 1800 

tumors, 937, 1336, 1340, 1466, 1902 

Tun-huang, 22, 482, 617, 1574, 1669, 2139 

turning back; t. to illumine the well-spring 
of the mind, 1760, 1859; t. to the basis 
and returning to the source, 1386, 1859 

turtle, 846, 1298, 1672, 1735 

Tusita heaven, 85, 142, 238, 342, 501, 776, 
1242, 1484, 1754, 1780, 1941, 2027, 2057 

twelve; t. dhyana meditations, 118, 1850, 
2099; t. items, 226, 349, 355, 384, 386, 
1441, 1850; t. sense entrances, 754, 
779, 786, 800, 1113, 1261, 1276, 1280, 
1388, 1729, 1735, 1850, 1942, 1984, 2060, 
2063-65, 2069, 2078, 2099, 2136; t. types 
of breathing, 1344, 1345, 1746, 1850, 2100 

twelvefold; t. causes and conditions, 118, 
166-68, 183, 298, 300, 687, 780, 824, 
837, 1126, 1128-29, 1133, 1219, 1487-89, 
1491-96, 1500-5, 1508, 1592, 1595, 
1597-98, 1796-97, 1850, 1881, 1965, 2011, 
2100; t. conditioned arising, 113, 515, 812, 
1795, 1797, 1965; t. dependent co-arising, 
302, 513, 518, 741-43, 1405; t. rules for 
mendicants, 639, 1850, 2100; t. scrip- 
tures, 112-13, 547, 895, 1170, 1501, 1850, 
2017, 2101; t. wheel, 509-10, 1850, 2100 
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twelve-linked chain of dependent origi- 
nation; see chain 

twenty types of wisdom, 515, 1849, 2101 

twenty-five; t. means (preparations) for 
the practice of cessation-and-contem- 
plation, 129, 575, 577, 690, 699, 709, 715, 
852, 1343, 1691, 1849, 1952, 1958, 1962, 
2008, 2037, 2043, 2044, 2101; t. realms 
of existence, 107, 689, 936, 970, 1020, 
1520—21, 1528, 1849, 1916, 1957, 1968-69, 
2019, 2057, 2102; t. samadhis, 342-43, 
1019, 1390, 1404, 1849, 2042, 2102 

twenty-four precepts for lay people, 289, 
299, 1644, 1790, 1801, 1849 

twenty-ninth day, 331, 1508, 1781, 1927 

twenty-seven levels of the wise and the 
noble, 1849, 2103 

twenty-three scholars of the Liang, 481, 
1849, 2103 

twirl through the three phases, 195, 996, 
1852 

two; t. categories of precepts, 1369, 1896; t. 
extremes, 11, 49, 63, 97, 101, 145, 156, 171, 
185, 231, 253, 255-56, 293, 361, 369, 467, 
469, 569, 596-97, 641, 648, 666, 693, 695, 
697, 709, 739; 790, 798, 897, 916, 941-42, 
1014, 1075, 1078, 1087, 1098, 1105, 1150, 
1152, 1157, 1162, 1176, 1180, 1199, 1216, 
1224, 1305, 1311-13, 1320, 1379, 1503, 1524- 
25, 1611, 1729, 1773-74, 1797, 1849, 1878, 
1949, 2008, 2103; t. obstacles, 891, 1115, 
1117, 1119, 1467, 1849, 2103, 2111; t. truths, 
8-11, 14, 48, 97-98, 123, 152, 158-59, 361, 
378, 401, 427, 456-59, 463, 479, 481-85, 
489-501, 527, 596, 832, 900, 926, 1066, 
1070, 1072-73, 1084, 1102, 1109, 1246, 
1356, 1389, 1486, 1750, 1752-53, 1774, 
1849, 1877, 1882, 1916, 1946, 2011, 2040, 
2071, 2095, 2103-4, 2148; t. truths that 
are blowing in the wind, 494, 1877; t. 
types of death, 641, 1181, 1849; t. types of 
evil, 371, 1153, 1272, 1393, 1849; t. types of 
goodness, 1393, 1849; t. vehicles, 14, 19, 
et passim 

Tz u-ti chan-men, 5-6, 18, 20, 44-45, 96, 
117, 129, 157, 253, 305, 333, 361, 364, 371, 
410, 515, 580, 637, 646, 649, 653, 659-60, 


663, 668, 690, 692, 698, 768, 782, 974, 
1419, 1423, 1427, 1429, 1432, 1436-37, 
1439, 1443, 1445, 1447, 1449, 1456, 1466, 
1667, 1783, 1800, 1959, 1981, 1987-88, 
2015, 2034, 2048, 2135, 2137 


Ucchedavada (annihilationism), 151, 185, 
346, 1661, 1770 

Udanavarga, 374, 675, 838, 1163, 1660, 2117, 
2118 

Udraka (Ramaputra), 406-7, 627-28, 630, 
1518-19, 1904, 1922, 2104 

udumbara flower, 152, 614, 1777 

Uigur kneel, 332 

Ujayini, 1551 

ultimate; u. emptiness, 168, 210, 212, 307, 
413, 597, 909-10, 1092, 1102, 1168, 1589, 
1811, 1884; u. identity, 155, 232, 238, 689, 
1273, 1506, 1508, 1869, 2058, 2104; u. 
permanence, 459, 807, 1886; u. precepts, 
361, 581, 1869; u. reality, 6-7, 11-12, 14, 
128, 135, 180, 205, 231-32, 246, 252, 254, 
261, 369, 375, 386, 415, 506, 712, 714, 
733, 806, 839, 921, 1085, 1506, 1867, 1876, 
2019, 2020; u. returning to the purport, 
559, 1869; u. severance of delusions, 
1455, 1900, u. unobtainability, 336, 1884 

ultimately; u. empty and quiescent, 349, 
354, 378, 964, 1716-23, 1751, 1770, 1884, 
2104; U. nothing, 346, 1884; u. pure, 179, 
606, 609, 799, 908-9, 1306, 1361, 1383, 
1474, 1765, 1884 

unattainable, 273, 314, 350, 492, 1091, 1119, 
1804, 1808, 1856 

unchanging nature, 178, 1856, 1996, 2099, 
2104 

unconditioned, 95, 145, 193, 258, 294, 365, 
381-82, 437, 451, 521, 568, 570, 587, 721, 
892, 902, 914, 917, 1029, 1049, 1103, 1149, 
1160, 1563, 1614, 1702, 1708, 1750, 1751, 
1918, 1941, 1942, 1978; u. compassion, 
1075—77, 1094, 1313, 1412, 1522, 1796, 
1889; u. (asamskrta) dharma, 99, 524, 
820, 1535, 1540, 1852, 1888, 2093-94; u. 
samsara, 164, 1117, 1888 

uncontrived skill in tentative means, 1227, 
1889 


undefiled; u. five skandhas, 788, 1888; u. 
mind, 143, 706, 966, 1227, 1467, 1888 

undetermined cessation-and-contempla- 
tion, 93, 97-99, 193, 553, 771, 780, 1856, 
2060 

undying ignorance, 818, 1887, 2105 

unexplainable, 120, 434, 821-22, 882-86, 
888-89, 1534, 1545, 1856, 1981 

unicorn, 1129-30, 1902 

uninterrupted; u. mindfulness, 1049, 
1888; u. Samadhi, 979-80, 1888, 2105 

unique prajñā-wisdom, 1022, 1603, 1856 

unique qualities of the Buddha, 110, 130, 
132, 281, 521, 1178, 1225, 1235, 1243, 1272 
1729, 1730, 1850, 1856, 1862, 1942, 1983, 
2105 

unity and diversity, 478, 489-90, 492, 
494-97, 499, 515, 1901, 2002 

universal; u. dhyàna, 522, 1231, 1847, 2016; 
u. giving, 153, 1893, 2105; u. manifesta- 
tion, 1243, 1886; u. wisdom, 115, 203, 233, 
299, 378, 415-17, 419, 422, 442, 444, 460, 
471-72, 474, 476, 492, 498-500, 522, 637, 
652, 667, 712, 755, 760, 794, 819, 826, 833, 
854-55, 878, 895, 1025-26, 1084, 1107, 
1153, 1162, 1168, 1178, 1224, 1226, 1259, 
1267, 1319, 1499, 1501, 1538-39, 1553, 1607, 
1750, 1753, 1781, 1852, 2021, 2032, 2094, 
2112, 2146, 2148; u. wisdom and knowl- 
edge, 1078, 1847 

universality, 417, 1768, 2021, 2106 

universe (dharmadhatu, loka-dhatu), 172, 
176-77, 180, 192, 212, 246, 283, 297, 307, 
318, 435, 546, 598-99, 602, 634, 724, 785, 
843, 934-35, 1776-77, 1783, 1791-92, 1795, 
1810, 1873, 1988, 2029, 2061, 2071, 2077, 
2090 

unobstructed, 75, 100, 137, 218, 281, 303, 
438, 569, 724, 863, 873, 965, 967-68, 
976, 990, 1102, 1104-5, 1116, 1118, 1131, 
1169, 1171, 1178, 1233, 1235-37, 1243, 1248, 
1272, 1304, 1306, 1309, 1314, 1386, 1433, 
1506, 1515, 1525, 1540-41, 1585, 1615, 1646, 
1697, 1752, 1863, 1865, 1889, 1896, 1945, 
1973, 1981-83, 2072-73; u. eloquence in 
preaching, 1237, 1896; u. reality, 215, 1857; 
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u. wisdom, 479, 532, 970, 1236-37, 1417; 
u. with regard to the Dharma teachings, 
1237, 1873; u. with regard to the mean- 
ing, 1237, 1892; u. with regard to words, 
1237, 1730, 1901 

unobtainable, 294, 336, 351, 353-54, 
384-85, 434-35, 528, 597, 685-86, 721, 
753, 764, 775, 820-21, 829, 833, 843-44, 
882, 885, 903, 906, 913-15, 917, 920-22, 
924-25, 995, 1087, 1090, 1108, 1146, 
1167-68, 1180, 1184, 1196, 1219, 1224, 1281, 
1283, 1361, 1474, 1546, 1548-49, 1591, 1598, 
1599, 1604, 1614, 1626, 1709-11, 1722-23, 
1747, 1749, 1773, 1798, 1856, 1884, 2074 

unremitting karmic retribution, 1518, 1888 

unsolicited friend, 625, 1857, 2106 

upádàna (attachment), 502, 740, 1000, 
1980 

Upagupta, 80-81, 677-78, 845-46, 
1395-96 

Upili, 79, 436, 598-99 

upásaka, 311, 319, 584, 586, 758, 1298, 1324, 
1356, 1359, 1361, 1634-36, 1641, 1650, 
1778, 2050; u.-Sila, 186, 2129 

Upasaka-Sila-sitra, 169, 1371, 2086, 2129 

Upasena, 334-36 

upásikà, 311, 319, 758, 1634-36, 1778, 2050 

upáya (means), 12, 45, 112, 245, 574, 698, 
700, 707, 733, 758—59, 832, 984, 1025, 
1029, 1177-78, 1265, 1307, 1324, 1661, 1701, 
2007; u.citta, 1012; u.kausalya, 1140; u.- 
paramita, 1178 

upeksa (equanimity), 296, 457, 1178, 1180, 
1199, 1200, 1479, 1752, 1796, 1885, 1966; 
u.citta, 1179; u.sambodhyana, 1238 

upholding the precepts, 580-83, 586, 
588-92, 595, 598, 602, 605, 607, 610-13, 
637, 1044, 1184, 1192, 1219, 1221-22, 1224, 
1241, 1664-65, 1701, 1804, 1851, 1998, 
2037, 2082, 2109; u. and a pure life, 580, 
1664, 1876; u. in deed, 600, 611-13, 615, 
1870, 2106; u. in principle, 600, 615, 
1884, 2106 

uposatha (ritual fast days), 331, 406, 1781, 
1927 

urethra, 1204, 1451, 1678 
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urine, 395, 1203-4, 1330, 1373, 1453, 1571, 
1726, 1741, 2085, 2113 

usnasa (mound of flesh), 175 

Utpalavarna, 408, 1001 

Uttarakuru (northern continent), 106, 
342, 1938, 1968 

uttara-samghati (ritual robe), 640, 1669 


V acuousness, 1014, 1454, 1713, 1899 

Vaibhasika, 82, 1534 

vaidurya, 89, 277, 2052; see also seven 
jewels 

vain; v. and empty designation, 1383, 1889; 
v. speculation (praparica), 503, 506, 512, 
539, 597, 664-65, 1897, 1899, 2007; v. 
Words, 235, 907, 1548 

Vaipulya, 123, 133, 280, 285-88, 290-93, 
295, 303, 332, 547, 563, 612-13, 617, 624, 
643, 654, 764, 995, 1168, 1365, 1370, 1499, 
1534-36, 1539, 1546, 1552, 1575, 1609, 
1633-34, 1637-38, 1645, 1647, 1657, 1739, 
1785-89, 1791, 1796, 1799-1801, 1920, 
1935—36, 1956, 1995, 2005, 2096, 2101; V. 
period, 1860, 1959, 2107; V. repentance, 
91, 331, 729, 731, 1785, 1860, 1916, 1918, 
1995, 2138; V. samadhi, 286, 305, 387, 
728-31, 1239, 1275, 1668, 1793, 1800, 
1860, 1936, 2107, 2128, 2138; V. sütras, 
112, 292-93, 297, 320, 895, 1169, 1501-2, 
1786-89, 1935, 1959 

Vairocana, 43, 212, 1024, 1501, 1503, 1776, 
1780-81, 1901, 2001, 2107 

Vaisali, 80, 329-30, 339, 644, 763, 1324, 
1391, 1553, 1674, 1784 

Vaisesika, 530, 1532, 1543, 1898 

Vaisravana, 292, 1650, 1657 

vajra, 116, 225, 315-16, 1171, 1273, 1464, 
1511, 1634, 1692, 1707, 1875; v. sword, 951, 
1103; V.-ground, 222; v. hammer, 224, 
1984; v.-lightning, 83; v.-samadhi, 94, 
115, 231, 440, 713, 986, 1389, 1424, 1766, 
2073, 2108 

Vajracchedikd-prajnaparamita-sutra, 109, 
351, 2118, 2130; V.-sástra, 2130 

Vajrapani (guardian spirits), 949, 1875 

vanity, 26, 62, 367, 489, 1816, 1890 


Varanasi, 79, 122, 202, 568, 584-85, 996, 
2000 

variable, 110-13, 116-17, 555, 559, 593-94, 
771, 861-62, 1247, 1959, 1977, 1988, 2092, 
2105, 2108; v. (undetermined) cessation- 
and-contemplation, 5, 93, 97-99, 102, 
110, 117, 133-34, 193, 340, 387, 780, 833, 
1856, 2060; v. teachings, 534, 833, 1502, 
1856, 2105 

various lands, 165, 168, 801, 803-4, 815, 
831, 1878 

varna (color), 961, 1453 

varsa (retreat), 1000, 2031 

Vasubandhu, 23, 86, 176, 532, 576, 685, 
777, 830, 1012-13, 1091, 1104-5, 1118, 1245, 
1708, 1980, 2130-31, 2133 

Vasumitra, 373, 1307, 1874 

Vatsiputra, 1534-35, 1539, 1546, 1550, 1552, 
1556 

Vatsiputriya, 938-39, 942-43. 947, 1534, 
1901 

Vatsiputriyabhidharma, 939, 1534 

vayu (wind), 250, 543, 726, 1323, 1330, 
1463-65, 1563, 1564 

vedana (perception, sensation), 195, 332, 
447, 906, 1000, 1048, 1148, 1441, 1540, 
1873, 1954, 1973; v.-skandha, 1151 

Vedas, 1539, 1550-52, 1555, 1566, 1568, 1570, 
1572, 1578, 1881 

vegetable, 267-68, 643, 1304, 1567, 1670, 
1790 

vehicle(s), 13, 14, 19, et passim; see also 
three vehicles 

veiled words, 1227, 1882 

vengeance, 1297, 1891 

Venuvana, 996-97 

verbal; v. designation, 200, 913-14, 925, 
927, 1016, 1024, 1865; v. distinctions, 684, 
790; V. identity, 232-33, 240, 383, 400, 
689, 1285, 1506, 1865, 2057, 2108, 2143 

vermilion, 542, 660, 1244, 1673 

vertical and horizontal, 131, 197, 444, 894, 
952, 1078, 1277, 1290, 1432, 1895 

vicara (reflection), 245, 672, 700-2, 757, 
1156, 1432, 1434-36, 1441, 1445, 1447, 1512, 
1686, 1904, 1960, 1968; see also vitarka 


vice, 95, 143, 829 

vidya-carana-sampanna, 254, 1630, 1647, 
2081; see also ten titles 

view(s); v. based on principle, 1550, 1884; 
v. of annihilationism and nothingness, 
537, 1900; v. of emptiness, 122, 327, 389, 
454, 609, 633, 681-82, 693, 923, 952, 
1180, 1273, 1561, 1565, 1567-68, 1584-90, 
1592, 1594-1601, 1604-7, 1623, 1871, 1874, 
2109; v. of nothingness, 921-22, 925, 
1002, 1553, 1555-56, 1887; v. of the body, 
618, 898, 923, 1587; v. of the self, 776, 881, 
898, 900, 923, 927, 929, 1019, 1033, 1330, 
1486, 1587, 1867 

vigor, 270, 518, 1031, 1559 

vihara (monastery, retreat), 589, 1308, 
1402, 1641, 1643, 2084 

vijnana (consciousness), 196, 323, 325-26, 
328, 332, 335. 346, 447, 1000, 1048, 1151, 
1202-3, 1460, 1901, 1954; v.ayatana, 
973-74, 1460; v.bija, 1202-3; v.-skandha, 
1151 

vikalpa, 943, 1046, 1270; v.jfiàna (discrim- 
inatory wisdom), 1118, 1869 

vikāra (corruption), 1451, 1461 

viksepa (distracted), 367, 698, 1372, 1767, 
2059; v.citta (distracted mind), 1417, 
1426, 1470, 1687 

village, 247, 266, 643, 647-48, 650, 653, 
752, 758, 838, 858, 1009, 1307, 1335, 1451, 
1457, 1467, 1619, 1621, 1778; empty v., 756, 
779, 1211, 1874, 1946, 

Vimalakirti, 20, 31, 44, et passim 

Vimalakirti Sutra (Vimalakirtinirdesa), 
20, 31, et passim 

Vimalaksa, 92, 152, 2132 

vimoksa (liberation), 716-17, 765, 1198, 
1308, 1424, 1460-65, 1470, 1541, 1940, 
1963; v.-jAana-darsana, 1963 

vimukti (deliverance), 540, 718 

Vinaya, 13, 75, 79, 81, 85, 95, 141, 147, 202, 
226, 247, 392, 398-99, 401, 585-86, 589, 
591, 598—600, 602, 616, 639, 737, 1002, 
1039, 1184-85, 1291, 1347, 1369, 1374, 1439, 
1474, 1534, 1665, 1723, 1739, 1790, 1850, 
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1876, 1879, 1919, 1954, 1982, 2098, 2100, 
2109, 2128-29 

Vinaya in Five Parts, 141, 2128 

Vinaya in Four Parts, 81, 95, 141, 147, 226, 
586, 1982, 2098, 2128, 2129 

Vinaya in Ten Recitations, 599, 602, 1439, 
2129 

vinegar of transience and suffering, 298, 
1888 

vineyard, 1639 

violence, 312, 674, 1509, 1561, 1583, 1675 

vipakahetu (repetitive causes), 809-10, 
1366, 2045 

vipakaphala (repetitive results), 155, 1279 

viparyasa (perverted views), 511, 1158, 
1464, 2032 

vipasyana (contemplation), 5, 7, 232, 252, 
378, 437, 439, 516, 739, 757, 1661, 1879, 
1898, 1918, 1924 

Vipasyin (Vipassin), 332, 343, 1007-9, 
1650, 1654, 1777, 1879, 2051 

vipers, 765, 1790 

vipula (vast), 1475-76; v.citta, 1476 

virtue(s), 85, 88, 102, et passim 

virtuous qualities; v. of the various 
dhyànas, 1450, 1898; see also three virtu- 
ous qualities 

virya (diligence), 175, 299, 356, 520, 698, 
703, 706, 1154, 1176, 1192-94, 1200, 
1202, 1500, 1597, 1976; v.-citta, 1012; 
v-páramitàá, 1192, 1267; v.sambodhyanga, 
1159, 1200, 1702, 1764, 2051 

Visakha, 584, 677-78 

visavasana (traces of poison), 629, 1544 

visaya (sense object), 105, 2050 

viscera, 1203, 1742-43, 1746 

Visesacintibrahma-pariprccha(-sutra), 
124, 161, 170, 172, 183, 200-1, 211, 828, 
840-41, 939, 1183, 1508, 1751, 2001, 2123 

Visesaparivarta, 474-75 

visible form(s) (rüpa), 126, 135, et passim 

Visnu, 225, 1567, 1879 

visual consciousness, 334, 350, 1481, 1720, 
1884 

visualization, 282, 332, 1746, 1881 
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visuddha (pure), 1307, 1545, 1675, 1691; 
v.citta, 474; v.dharma, 1562; v.jiva, 1031; 
v-prajfiá, 245; v.Sila, 581, 1187, 1202; 
v.avikaralaksana, 1537 

visuddhimarga, 720, 734 

Visvabhü, 332, 1650, 1655, 1777, 2051 

Visvakarman, 174, 792 

vitarka (examination), 245, 672, 700-2, 
757, 1156, 1432, 1434-36, 1441, 1445, 1447, 
1512, 1679, 1686, 1960, 1968; v.-vicara 
(examination and reflection), 425, 701, 
1294, 1433-34, 1902, 2020 

Vitasoka, 623 

vivada (quarrel), 1016, 1543, 1677 

Vivadabala (Great Debator), 1553-54, 1897 

vocal teaching, 1247, 1899 

VOICE, 37, 133, 162, 223-24, 250-51, 263, 291, 
307, 309, 315, 634, 707, 770, 846, 1214, 
1251, 1253, 1298, 1326, 1358, 1364, 1402, 
1519, 1555, 1633, 1672, 1674, 1782, 1811, 
1813, 1999; loud v., 86, 805, 1147, 1354; 
Thunder V., 1636-38, 1647, 1649-50, 
1791; v. of the Buddha, 108, 175-76, 188, 
662, 1936 

voice-hearer, 429, 552-53, 657, 677, 766, 
870, 1260, 1278, 1602, 1604, 2066; see 
also Sravaka 

volition(s) (samskara), 85, 196, 204, 258, 
694, 763, 771, 774, 786-87, 801, 819, 878, 
921, 934, 938, 974, 1048, 1149, 1210, 1261, 
1276, 1281, 1312, 1352, 1353, 1362, 1482, 
1497-98, 1540, 1586, 1589, 1593, 1660, 
1855, 1867, 1911, 1954, 2078, 2082, 2100 

VOW, 17, 91, et passim; see also Four Uni- 
versal Vows; though 

vowlessness, 1165-66 

Vulture Peak, 78-79, 306, 495, 1359, 1653, 
1809 

vyákarana (assurance, prediction), 547, 
678, 1009, 1649, 1817, 1868, 2037-38, 2101 

vyapada (anger), 367, 1372, 1767, 2059, 2076 


W ade-Giles, 59, 67, 1905, 2115 

walk, 44, 91, 93, 103, 106, 146, 244-45, 
247-48, 264-84, 285-321, 322, 328, 
349, 353-54, 356—58, 360, 379, 397, 402, 


545, 722, 752, 937, 962, 1131-33, 1188, 
1192, 1214, 1229, 1275-79, 1292-93, 1334, 
1424, 1453, 1551, 1607, 1624, 1627, 1632, 
1640, 1675, 1679, 1691, 1695, 1704, 1715, 
1744, 1753, 1895, 1916, 1944, 2035, 2039, 
2056, 2110; see also constantly-walking 
samadhi 

walking meditation, 248, 267, 722, 1627, 
1632, 1895, 2110 

wall, 83, 130, 142, 288, 305, 466, 469, 
589-90, 678, 793, 859, 870, 988, 1131-32, 
1176, 1250, 1331, 1533, 1650, 1671, 1674-75, 
1808, 1898; w.-contemplation, 859, 1250; 
w.-gazing, 859, 1898 

Wan-tzu hsü-tsang ching (Manji 
zokuzókyo), 2139, 2149-50 

warped; w., clumsy, ashes, and near, 797, 
1864, 2110, 2112; W. Views, 468, 954, 1378, 
1388, 2033 

waterfall, 1298 

water-insects, 1206 

waters of the Ching and the Wei, 1577, 
1879 

way; w. of karma, 509, 513, 1885, 1890; w. 
of language and discourse is severed, 
129—30, 220, 422, 821, 1869, 1914; w. of 
passions, 513, 1892 

wealth, 544, 572, 574, 629, 639, 661, 810, 
1034, 1082, 1181—82, 1208, 1271, 1402, 
1468, 1471, 1474, 1557, 1564-65, 1642, 
1670, 1684, 1724, 2042, 2049; material 
W., 614, 1224-25, 1354, 1371, 1376, 1456, 
1472, 1526 

weapon, 808, 831, 1074, 1288, 1391, 1583, 
1684 

weary abandonment, 1215-16, 1890 

well-come bhiksu (ehi bhiksu), 583, 585, 
1635, 1885 

Well-Gone (sugara), 254, 1630, 1647, 2081 

well-spring (of the mind), 324-25, 1760, 
1859 

whale, 1298; see also Makara 

wheel, 2, 26, 61, 272, 315-16, 331, 411, 464, 
509-10, 687, 750, 757, 784, 793, 842, 857, 
956, 1033, 1045-46, 1163, 1187, 1265, 1273, 
1415, 1500-1, 1661, 1692, 1850, 1885, 1984, 


2100; w. of the Dharma, 80-81, 110-11, 
113, 204, 238, 309, 501, 715, 836, 991-92, 
996, 998, 1015, 1063, 1130, 1242, 1252-53, 
1395, 1503-4, 1633, 1635, 1651, 1754, 1756, 
1812, 1941, 2000, 2091; w.-and-rope, 578, 
1897; w.-turning (kings), 85, 174, 223, 
237, 383, 934, 1926 

whetstone, 748 

white-robed (laypeople), 371, 1864, 2110 

wick, 231, 985-86, 1889 

widow, 963 

wind(s) (vayu), 250, et passim; candle in 
the w., 366, 1176, 1714, 1901; w. of retri- 
bution, 1334, 1885; W. Samadhi, 79-80, 
1877, 2110; w.-storms, 628 

wine, 372, 392, 604, 662, 734-35, 1034, 
1642; w.-brewing, 1330 

wing(s) (paksa), 26, 61, 224, 1060-61, 1163, 
1189, 1346, 2097; two w. of a bird, 2, 4, 
278, 464, 699, 750, 793, 1046, 1141, 1661 

winter, 1170, 1399, 1408 

wisdom; w. as an active obstacle, 1084, 
1886; w. based on contemplation, 1714, 
1880, 1904, 2111; w. knowing the mind of 
others, 1050, 1862; w. like the sun, 1896, 
2111; W. obstacle (jfeyavarana), 358, 890, 
1083-84, 1086-88, 1101-2, 1115-19, 1309, 
1871, 1886, 1989, 2021, 2071, 2104, 2111; W. 
of consciousness, 1115; w. of contempla- 
tion, 48, 507, 844, 855, 860, 954, 1156, 
1458, 1711, 1878, 1904; w. of emptiness, 
295, 320, 417, 463, 469, 626, 630, 848, 
863, 984, 1000, 1013, 1072, 1083-85, 1114, 
1153, 1165, 1241, 1488, 1600, 1874, 2021, 
2111; w. of equality, 296, 1050, 1889, 2082; 
w. of exhaustion, 499, 974, 976, 1050, 
1896, 1945, 2082; w. of extinction and 
the reduction of the body to ashes, 797, 
1865, 2112; w. of illumination, 1115, 1118, 
1902; w. of insight, 517, 1869; w. of non- 
arising, 499, 557, 568, 974, 976, 1050, 
1542, 1887, 1945, 2083; w. of the Middle, 
296, 417, 518, 555, 591, 814, 1083-85, 
1089-90, 1098, 1119, 1134, 1153, 1296, 
1305, 1310, 1320, 1774, 1857, 1996, 2106, 
2111; w. of the path, 233, 299, 417, 419, 
442, 471-72, 474-76, 498-99, 517, 648, 
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667, 712, 832, 895, 979, 1037, 1039, 1066, 
1153, 1162, 1178, 1222, 1320, 1357, 1505, 
1750, 1752, 1893, 1945, 2021, 2094, 2106, 
2112, 2146, 2148; w. of the truth, 1296; 
w. of thisness, 1050, 1862, 2082; w. that 
illumines, 834, 1254, 1489, 1904, 2094; 
w. that is obstructed, 1084, 1119, 1886; w. 
through hearing, 235, 1232, 1261, 1407, 
1485, 1895; w.-as-life, 1335, 1896, 2112; 
w.-knowledge, 473, 1886; w.-life of the 
Dharma body, 1215, 1508, 1896 

wise, 63, 73—74, et passim; w. person, 63, 
212, 250, 273, 414, 492, 566, 651, 670, 674, 
695, 766, 826, 855, 887, 955, 1021, 1127, 
1575, 1626, 1678 

wish-fulfilling jewel, 111, 215, 217, 225, 834, 
1008, 1193-94, 1355, 1866, 2006, 2112 

wolf, 339, 490, 618, 661, 1058-59, 1068, 
1216, 1334, 1392, 1451, 1598, 1735, 1737, 1739 

woman, 109, 172, 268, 274, 373, 399, 407- 
8, 548, 572, 589-90, 736, 751, 845-46, 
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